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Q.  B.  V. 


Poetae  Venusini  jucundissima  recordatio  tempus  rerum  edax 
et  superat  et  est  superatura.  Imperium  sine  rme,  genti  togatae, 
uti  Maro  cecinit,  auspiciis  coeli  consecratum,  quod  nec  dirae 
ultrices,  nec  di  morientis  Elissae,  nec  vastantes  barbarorum 
impetus  delere  potuerunt,  adhuc  viget :  inter  artium  moni- 
menta,  inter  gloriam  literarum  sempiternam,  adhuc  immotum 
remanens  dominatur  atque  triumphat.  Vati  Romano,  futura 
saecula  prospicienti,  nominique  suo  et  laudem  perennem  et 
famae  immortalitatem  auguranti,  haec  visa  est  certissima 
aeternitas,  si  memoriam  sui  invida  haud  obrueret  oblivio,  dum 
Romana  Palatia  inter  populos  subactos  victricia  starent,  al- 
tumque  Capitolium,  tacita  comitante  Vestali,  patriae  sacerdos 
ascenderet.  Quasi  urbium  regina,  immunis  fati  nulloque 
aevo  peritura,  et  metas  rerum  et  tempora  contemneret,  Roma- 
naeque  lyrae  fidicinis  non  cum  vitae  terminis  dimetienda  esset 
'commemoratio,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate  adaequanda.  Fefel- 
itne  poetam  divinatio  sua,  an,  cum  animus  in  posterum  prae- 
sentiret,  futurae  famae  veras  imagines  et  Musarum  alumno  dig- 
nissimos  honores  adspexit  ?  Immo,  omnia  et  feliciora  contigere. 
Silet  Capitolium ;  Romana  Palatia  silent ;  sed  in  carminibus 
Horatii  patria  sua  vivit,  regiumque  ingenu  principatum  ob- 
tinens,  adhuc  orbi  dominatur.     Etenim  haec  est  vera  civitatis 
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amplitudo,  quam  parant  mentis  non   armorum  triumphi,  inge- 
niique  firma  atque  incruenta  tropaea. 

Hunc  poetam,  laboribus  meis,  ni  omnia  me  fallant,  et  aditu 

faciliorem,  et  utilioribus  adjumentis  satis  ample  instructunu 

patriae  juventuti  votis  faustissimis  commendo.     Longam  viam 

atque  aerumnosam  confeci ;   faxit  Deus  uti  non  frustra  confe- 

cerim.     Si  de  recta  regione  uspiam  deflexerim  ;  si,  in  errores 

aliquos    inductus,   levioribus  vitiis  et    queis    humana  parum 

cavit  natura  meipsum  implicarim ;  pro  comperto  habeo  vere 

eruditos  veniam  libentissime  daturos,  et,  si   quid  repererint 

communi  literarum  bono   utilitatique  inserviens,  aequis  illud 

accepturos   animis    et  fausto    omine  prosecuturos.     Multum 

temporis   quidem,  multum  studii  acerrimi,  multum  laboris  in 

hoc  curriculo  consumptum  est.     Sed  nec  temporis  anteacti, 

nec  laborum  meorum,  neque  tot  vigiliarum  unquam  poenitebit, 

si  patriae  meae  quae  debeo  offlcia  et  pio  animo  et  fideliter  per- 

solverim;    patriaeque  juvenibus,  optimarum  literarum    disci- 

plinam,  veterisque  sapientiae  limina  ingredientibus,  aliquid  uti- 

litatis  attulerim.     Nam  si  bonorum  civium  officiis  perfungi 

voluerimus,  quae  via  aut  praeclarior,  aut  certior,  aut  omni  modo 

jucundior  patebit,  quam   ea  quae  patriam  communem  ad  lite- 

rarum  honores,  ad   scientiae   principatum,   ad  mentis  longa 

imperia  verissime  perducet  ?    E  singulorum  civium  felicitate 

constat  publica   felicitas :  singulorum  felicitas  in  virtute  exco- 

lenda  praecipue   versatur  :  ad  perfectam   virtutem  consequen- 

dam  summa  literarum  potestas:  Nonne  consequitur  ergo,  ut, 

nisi  in  qua  literarum   cultura  vigeat,  florere   omnino  civitas 

nulla  valuerit  ?    In  beatorum  insulis,  ut  memoriae  proditum. 

nunquam  non  ridet  coelum,  frondent  arbores,  pubescunt  herbae, 

spirant  favonii   mollissimi :  iit  Musarum  hortis  sunt  omnia  si- 

milima. 
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His  praemissis,  totius  operis  forma  atque  ratio  jam  brevitef 
exponendae,  In  Prolegomenis,  de  Horatii  Vita ;  de  Villa  Ti- 
burtina  Agroque  Sabino ;  de  Veterum  Scriptorum  Testimoniis  ; 
de  Serie  Temporum,  quibus  singula  ab  auctore  sint  edita ;  de 
Graecorum  poetarum  imitatione  Horatiana;  de  Rebus  Me- 
tricis ;  de  Codicibus,  Editionibus,  aliisque  id  genus,  fuse  atque 
ordine  tractatum.  Huc  usque  Prolegomena.  Dehinc  Textus, 
uti  vocant,  Notaeque  Philologicae,  si  nomine  dignae,  sequuntur. 
Excipiunt  Annotationes  Exegeticae :  atque  agmen  claudit 
Nominum  Propriorum  parvus  quidem,  sed,  ut  spero,  Index  uti- 
lissimus.     En  !   operis  conspectum. 

Dissertatiuncula  de  Graecorum  poetarum  imitatione  multis 
nostratum,  ni  magnopere,  fallor,  et  novitatis  dulcedinem  et  uti- 
litatis  fructum  praebebit.  Doleo  equidem,  mihi,  in  hanc  opens 
partem  sedula  cura  incumbenti,  Wagneri  libellum,  huic  ar- 
gumento  dicatum,  bonaeque  frugis  plenissimum,  ad  manus  non 
adesse :  sed  quum  quod  volebam  non  possem,  feci  quod  potui ; 
hoc  vero  quam  jejunum  et  exiguum  sit  nemo  me  melius  sentiet. 
Quae  de  Metris  scripsi,  continent  inter  alia  metri  dactylici  cum 
Satumio  atquo  Sanscritico  comparationem,  breviter  in  notis 
enunciatam,  et  eruditorum  benevolentiae  atque  judicio  per- 
missam.  Si  non  sordeat  munusculum,  nec  doctis  viris  ludi- 
brium  debeat,  summopere  gaudebo.  In  historia  editionum 
concinnanda,  nec  instituti  operis  ratio,  nec  tempus  officiis  Aca- 
demicis  jure  concessum,  omnium  et  singularum  plenum  exhiberi 
elenchum  ullo  modo  sinebat.  Principum  et  antiquissimarum, 
nec  non  rariorum,  et  vel  arte  typographica  vel  alia  pulchritudine 
inter  ceteras  eminentium  notitiam  breviorem  paravi.  Qui  plura 
velit,  is  ad  opera  bibliographica  accedat  necesse  est. 

Sed  quid  dicam  de  Annotationibus  Exegeticis  ? — Causam  su- 
am  agant.  Pro  semetipsis  loquantur.   Huc  undique  gazamcon- 
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tuli :  iri  hac  parte  laborum  meorum,  flagranti  studio,  sum- 
moque  eonatu,  contendi,  sudavi,  omnem  operam  atque  opes 
collocavi:  judicent  doctiores  si  aliquid  vere  et  digne  perfe- 
cerim.  Quod  ad  Notas  Philologicas  attinet,  magnopere  vereor 
ne  multis  longissimae,  pluribus  prorsus  inutiles  appareant. 
Neque  mirum.  Nam  in  hac  terra  ubi  verae  eruditionis  rudi- 
menta  vix  primis  attigimus  labris,  et  ubi  altum  silentium  alta 
doctrina  appellatur,  pauci  disciplinae  philologicae  seipsos 
commendant,  pauciores  vel  levissima  cura  rem  dignam  existi- 
mant :  et  haud  scio  an  pro  mea  fama  melius  atque  consultius 
non  egissem,  si,  philologicis  rationibus  omissis,  ad  rem  ex- 
egeticam,  eamque  mancam  atque  debilem  vires  animumque  in- 
tendissem. — Faxit  autem  Deus,  ut  ad  saniora  et  feliciora  con- 
silia  quamprimum  veniamus. 

E  Musaeo  meo,  in  Aedibus  Academicis. 
iv  Kal.  April.  cio  ia  ccc  xxx. 
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LIFE  OF  HORACE 


Quiktus  Horatius  Flaccus  was  born  at  Venusia,  or  Venusium,1  a 
city  of  Apulia,  A.  U.  C.  689,  B.  C.  65.  His  father,  a  freedman2  and  client 
of  the  Gens  Horatia,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place,  from  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  when  his  son  had 
attained  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  in  order  to  afford  him  the  benefit  of 
a  liberal  education.  While  the  parent  was  discharging,  in  this  great  city, 
the  humble  duties  of  an  attendant  on  public  sales,3  the  son  was  receiv- 


(1)  Venusia,  orVenusium,  (now  Venosa),  was  an  old  city  of  the  Samnites  or  Hirpini, 
which  the  Romans,  atthe  time  of  their  war  with  this  nation  and  king  Pyrrhus,  made  their 
principal  place  of  arms  in  Southern  Italy.  It  was  included  by  them  within  the  limits  of 
Apulia,  to  which  it  naturally  belonged.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  Satires  (2.  1.  34.)  espresses 
a  doubt  whether  he  himself  was  a  Lucanian  or  an  Apulian  :  this  would  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  a  chain  diverging  from  the  Appenines, 
one  geographical  mile  south  of  Venusia,  which  separated  Apulia  fromtLucania.  Hence  the 
city  of  Venusia  would  lie  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the  latter  region. 

(2)  Thus,  in  Carm.  2.  20.  6.  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  being  "  pauperum  sanguis  pa- 
rentum  ;    and  in  Serm.  1.  6.  45,  observes, "  Nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum"  &c. 

(3)  Commentators  are  divided  in  relation  to  the  employment  pursued  at  Rome  by  the  fa- 
ther  of  Horace.  In  the  life  of  the  poet  which  is  ascribed  to  Suetonius,  his  parent  is  styled, 
according  to  the  common  reading,  exactionum  coacior,  "  a  tax-gatherer,"  or  "  collector  of 
imposts."  Gesner,  however,  suggested  as  an  emendation  exauctionum  coactor,  *•  an  officer 
attendant  upon  sales  at  auction,  who  collected  the  purchase-money."  This  correction  has 
been  generally  adopted.  The  same  piece  of  biography  informs  us  that  he  was  mone  cor- 
rectly  believed  to  have  been  a  salsamentarius,  "  a  preparer  and  vender  of  salt  provisions  ;" 
andthat  a  certain  person,  in  the  heat  of  a  quarrel,  reproached  the  poet  with  this  mean  era* 
ployment  of  his  father,  and  the  vulgar  habits  attendant  upon  it,  by  observing, "  quoties  ego  vi- 
di  ■palrcm  nasum  cubito  emungentem."  This  passage,  however, is now regarded by  the  best  cri- 
tics  as  a  mere  interpolation.  The  vulgar  habit  just  alluded  to,  and  which  in  our  own  days 
we  ascribe  to  every  low  employment,  would  seem,  from  a  passage  of  the  treatise  on  Rheto- 
ric  addressed  to  Herennius,  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  peculiar  characteris- 
tic  of  the  salsamentarii.  It  occurs,  lib.  4.  c.  54.  "  Per  consequentiam  significatio  Jit,  quum 
res,quaesequunturaliquam  rem,  dicunlur,  ex  quibustota  res  relinquitur  in  mspkione;  utsz  st&~ 
^fimentarii  filio  dicas:  Quicsce  tu,  cujus  pater  cubito  se  emungeresokbatJ1 
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ing  the  instructions  of  the  ablest  preceptors,  and  enjoying  in  this  respeei 
the  same  advantages  as  if  he  had  been  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  capital.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  poet,  in  one  of 
his  productions,  beautifully  alludes  ;  -  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which 
of  the  two  was  entitled  to  higher  praise,  the  father  who  could  appropriate 
his  scanty  savings  to  so  noble  an  end,  or  the  son  who  could  make  mention  of 
that  father's  care  of  his  earlier  years  with  such  manly  gratitude  and  candour. 
Orbilius  Pupillus,  an  eminent  grammarian  of  the  day,  was  the  first  in- 
structor  of  the  young  Horace,  who  read  with  him  (though  it  would  seem 
with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Rome.  The  literature  of 
Greece  next  claimed  his  attention  ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
productions  of  the  bard  of  Ionia,  while  they  would  be  penised  with  a 
higher  zest  than  the  feebler  efforts  of  a  Livius  or  an  Ennius,  would  also 
kindle  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  scholar  the  first  spark  of  that  poetic  ta- 
lent,  which  was  destined  to  prove  the  ornament  and  the  admiration  of  his 
country.  About  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Horace  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
complete  his  education.  The  Academy  here  numbered  him  among  its  pu- 
pils,5  and  he  had  for  his  fellow-disciples  the  son  of  Cicero,  Varus,  and  the 
young  Messala.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  confessions  of  his 
maturer  years,  that  he  entertained  no  very  serious  attachment  to  any  sys- 
tem  of  philosophical  speculation  ;  and  though  all  his  writings  breathe  an 
Epicurean  spirit,  and  he  himself  sometimes  betrays  a  partiality  to  that 
school,6  still  he  rather  seems  disposed  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  all  sects,  than 
to  become  the  strenuous  advocate  for  any  one  of  them.7  During  the  time 
that  Horace  was  residing  at  Athens  many  and  important  changes  had  ta- 
ken  place  at  home.  Caesar  had  been  assassinated ;  Antony  was  seeking  to 
erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  Dictator's  power  a  still  more  formidable  despo- 
tism  ;  while  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  last  hopes  of  the  declining  republic, 
were  come  to  Athens  in  order  to  call  to  their  standard  the  young  Romans 
who  were  pursuing  their  studies  in  that  celebrated  city.  Among  the  num- 
ber  of  those,  whom  an  attachment  to  the  pi-inciples  of  freedom  induced  to 
join  the  republican  party,  was  tlie  future  bard  of  Venusia.  He  continued 
nearly  two  years  under  the  command  of  Brutus,  accompanied  him  into 
Macedonia,  and,  after  attaining  there  the  rank  of  mrlitary  tribune,  served 
in  that  capacity  in  the  fatal  conflict  of  Philippi.  Of  his  disgi-aceful  flight 
on  this  memorable  occasion  the  poet  himself  has  left  us  an  account.  He 
acknowledges,  in  an  ode  imitated  from  Archilochus,  that  he  threw  awayhis 


(4)  Scrm.  1.  6.  71.  seqq. 

(5)  Episl.  2.  2.  43- 

<6)  Epist:  1.4.  Carm.2.  3. 

(7)  Enfald's  Hisioryof  JPkilosophy.  voi  2.  p.  8ii 
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buckler  and  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  a  confession  which 
some  have  regarded  as  the  mere  effusion  of  a  sportive  muse,  while  others 
have  dignified  it  with  the  appellation  of  history.8  The  truth  unquestiona- 
bly  lies  between  either  extreme.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition 
that  Horace  abandoned  the  conflict  before  the  rest  of  his  party ;  nor  would 
he  as  a  Roman  have  acknowledged  his  rapid  flight,  had  it  not  been  inevita- 
ble  and  sharcd  by  his  companions.9  An  amnesty  having  been  proclaim- 
ed  to  those  who  should  surrender  themselves,  we  find  Horace  embracing 
this  opportunity  of  quitting  the  republican  ranks  and  returning  to  his 
country.  At  home,  however,  fresh  misfortunes  awaited  him.  During  the 
interval  of  his  absence,  his  father  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  his  scanty 
inheritance  was  ruined  or  confiscated,  and  the  political  horizon  seemed  un- 
propitious  to  any  hope  which  the  young  Venusian  might  have  entertained 
of  future  advancement.10  Naturally  indolent,  and  of  a  character  strongly 
marked  by  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abilities,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
Horace  needed  some  excitement  as  powerful  as  this  to  call  his  latent  ener- 
gies  into  action.  "  Poverty,"  exclaims  the  bard, "  drove  me  to  write  ver- 
ses  ;"  and  poverty,  wTe  may  add,  proved  the  harbinger  of  his  fame.  Among 
the  gcnerous  friends  who  fostered  his  rising  talents,  and  whose  approba- 
tion  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  cultivation  ofhis  poetic  powers, 
were  Virgil  and  Varus  ;  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  recommended,  at 


(8)  The  passage  in  question  occurs  Carm.  2.  7.  10.  and  on  it  many  superficial  commen- 
tators  have  founded  their  charge  of  cowardice  against  the  poet.  Some  have  even  seen  in  it 
a  mean  and  degrading  attempt  to  court  thefavour  of  Augustus.  Lessing  (  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ttn,  Bd.  3,)wasthe  first  towipe  away  thisreproach  from  the  character  of  Horace.  Vander- 
bourg  also  has  cleared  him  from  the  same  charge,  (Lts  Odes  d'Horace,  par  C.  Vanderbourg, 
tome  1.  p.  368.)  The  most  complete  justification,  however,  is  that  by  Van  Ommeren,  rector 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Amsterdam-  The  work  is  written  in  the  language  of  Holland,  but  has 
been  translated  into  German.  (Horaz  als  Aenschund  Burger  von  Rom,  dargesttllt  in  2 
Vorlesungen  von  Rich.  van  Ommeren.  Aus  dem  Holland.  von  L.  Walch.)  Comp.  SchoeU, 
Histoire  Abregee  de  la  Literature  Romaine.  tome  1.  p.  282. 

(9)  Dunlop's  Historyof  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  199.  Lond.  ed. 

(10)  Suetonius,  in  the  lifeof  Horace  usually  ascribedto  him,  speaks  of  his  having  obtain- 
ed,  a  short  time  after  his  return  as  it  would  appear,  the  office  of  quaestor's  clerk,  (venia  impe- 
trata  scriptum  quaestorium  comparavit).  If  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  on  this  point,  it 
would  be  that  he  received  this  appointment  after  having  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Maecenas.  The  authority  of  Suetonius,  it  is  true,  stands  opposed  to  this;  but  it  certainly  ap- 
pears  very  improbable  that  a  follower  of  the  opposite  party,  and  one  too  who  had  held  an 
important  station  in  the  republican  army,  should  obtain,  only  a  short  time  after  his  return  to 
the  capital,  an  office  which  would  have  proved  very  desirable  to  many  of  the  opposite  side, 
Sanadon  indeed  rejects  the  whole  account as  unworthy  of  credit.  (Vie  oVHorace  dressee  sur 
sts  oeuvres.)  With  regard  to  the  office  itself,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  who  exercised  it 
w°re  said  scriptum  facere,  (Liv.  9.  46.  Gell.  6.  9.)  from  scriptus— us,  and  were  denominated 
from  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  They  were  divided  into  different  decuriae. 
tfd<  Serm.  2.  6.  36. 
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the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  the  notice  of  Maecenas,  und  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  the  latter.     The  account  which  the  poet  has  left  us  of  his  first 
interview  is  extremely  interesting.11     He  appears  before  his  future  patron 
abashed  and  diffident.     His  previous  history  is  told  in  a  few  words.     The 
reply  of  Maecenas  is  equally  brief,  and  nine  months  are  suffered  to  elapse  be- 
fore  any  farther notice  is  taken  by  him  of the  candidate  for  his  favour.    When 
this  period  of  probationis  at  an  end,  during  which  the  poet  has  degraded 
his  muse  by  no  offering  of  servile  adulation,  he  is  unexpectedly  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  Maecenas,  and  soon  finds  himself  in  the  numbcr  of 
his  domestic  and  most  intimate  friends.     Indeed  friendship,  in  the  ordinary 
aeceptation  of  the  term,  seems  too  cold  and  formal  a  word  to  denote  that 
warm  tone  of  almost  fraternal  feeling  which  subsisted  between  the  bard 
and  his  generous  patron.     That  the  poetical  abilities  of  Horace  contribut- 
ed  largely  towards  cementing  an  union  so  honourable  to  both  cannot  bc 
denied.    And  yet  it  is  equally  apparent,  that  even  if  those  abilities  had  not 
been  what  they  were,  still  his  pleasing  manners,  his  sterling  sense,  his  re- 
fined  and  elegant  wijt,  but  above  all  his  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  would  of  themselves  have   secured  to  Horace  the  confi- 
dence  and  affection  of  his  friend.12    After  this  auspicious  change  in  his 
fortunes,  the  horizon  of  the  poet,  like  the  glassy  surface  of  his  own  Bandu- 
sian  fountain,  was  all  serenity  and  peace.     A  romantic  villa  at  Tibur,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  a  secluded  farm  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  were  among  the  favours  received  at  the  hands  of 
Maecenas  :13  but  the  most  important  benefit  of  all  was  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  his  imperial  master.     Amid  all  this  prosperity,  however,  the 
mind  of  the  poet  appears  never  to  have  deviated  from  its  aecustomed 
equanimity.    With  the  means  of  possessing  an  ample  fortune  fully  within  his 
reach,  with  Augustus  himself  for  his  protector  and  Maecenas  for  his  friend, 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  man  who  could  prefer  his  hum- 
ble  abode  on  the  Esquiline,  the  summer  air  of  Praeneste,  his  villa  at  Tibur, 
or  his  Sabine  farm  to  all  the  splendours  of  affluence  ;  and  who,  in  writing 
to  his  friend  Licinius,14  could  so  beautifully  allude  to  his  own  unerring 
rules  of  action,  which  had  proved  to  him  the  surest  guides  to  a  happy  and 


(11)  Sat.  1.  6.  52.  seqq. 

(12)  Horasens  Briefe,Ubers.von  Wieland.  1.  Theil.  s.  19. 

(13)  The  vestiges  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm  were  discovered  by  Heerkens,  who  speaks  of 
them  in  his  Notabilia,  vol.  1.  p.  29.  Groning.  1765.  A  description  of  the  spot  is  also  given 
in  the  work  of  Capmartin  de  Chaupy,  (Dicouverle  de  la  Maison  de  Campagne  d'Horace, 
Rome,  1767,  3  vols.  8vo.)  and  in  the  following,  Dominici  de  Sanctis  Dissertatiene  sopra  lavil- 
la  di  Orasio  Flaeco.  Roma,  1761, 4to.  The  student  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  Tibur- 
tine  Villaand  Sabine  Farm  in  the  present  work  also,immediately  after  the  life  of  Horace. 

(14)  Cccrm.  2. 10. 
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eontented  lile.  Perhaps  too,  the  situation  of  his  eountry  niay  have  ope- 
rated  in  repressing  any  ambitious  feelings  in  the  poet^s  breast.  Horace 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  instability  of  fortune  ever  to  cherish  the  desire  of 
again  appearing  among  her  votaries ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
courtly  flattery  which  he  so  freely  lavished  on  his  powerful  master,  still  his 
writings  but  too  plainly  show  that  better  feelings  were  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguished,  that  at  times  he  could  recall  to  remembrance  the  lost  freedom  of 
his  country,  and  think  and  speak  like  a  Roman.  That  he  could  decline  of- 
fers  made  him  by  the  monarch,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  placed  him 
in  situations  of  power  and  emolument,  is  evident  even  from  a  single  in- 
stance  recorded  by  his  biographer.  The  emperor  wished  him  for  his  pri- 
vate  amanuensis,  and  wrote  to  Maecenas  in  relation  to  him.15  The  offer 
was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  enfeebled  health,  yet  without  producing  any 
diminution  of  his  accustomed  friendship  on  the  part  of  Augustus. 

In  person  Horace  was  below  the  ordinary  size,  and  inclining  to  corpu- 
lence.16  From  his  own  account,  however,  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  to  have  divided  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
between  reading  and  writing,  the  bath  and  the  tennis-court.  He  was  sub- 
ject  to  a  defluxion  of  the  eyes,  as  was  Virgil  to  a  complaint  of  asthma ; 
and  Augustus  used  to  rally  the  two  poets  by  saying  that  he  sat  *  between 
sighs  and  tears." 

His  friend  Maecenas  died  in  the  beginning  of  November,  A.  U.  C.  746, 
B.  C.  8,  and  in  his  last  will  recommended  the  poet  to  the  protection  of 


(15)  Suetonius,in  his  life  of  the  poet,  gives  the  words  of  this  letter  as  follows :  *f  AnU  \  se 
scribendis  epistolis  amicorum  sufficiebam  :  nunc  occupatissimus,  et  infirmus,  Horatium  nostrum 
a  te  cupio  abducere.  Vtniet  ergo  ab  ista  parasitica  mens,a  ad  hanc  regiam,  et  nos  in  scribendis 
epistolis  ju  vabit . ' ' 

(16)  Several  fragments  of  letters  are  preserved  by  Suetonius  in  his  biography  of  the 
poet,  which  plainly  show  the  high  degree  of  friendship  entertained  for  him  by  Augustus. 
One  of  these  alludes  so  pleasantly  to  the  bard's  personal  appearance,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear  giving  it : 

11  Ptrtulit  adme  Dionysius  Ubellum  tuum,  quem  ego,  ne  accusem  brevitatem,  quantuluscunque 
e$t}boni  consulo.  Vereri  autem  miki  videris,  ne  majores  libelli  tui  sint,  quamipse  es.  Sed  si 
tibi  statura  deest,  corpusculumnon  detst.  Itaque  licebit  in  sextariolo  scribas,  cum  circuitus  volu- 
minis  tui  sit  6yx.u£'i<rr!L<ros,  sicut  est  ventriculi  tui."  "Dionysius  has  brought  me  your  little 
volume  ;  which,  not  to  quarrel  with  its  brevity,  I  take  in  good  part  But  you  scem  to  me  to 
be  afraid  lest  your  works  should  be  bigger  than  yourself.  If,  however,  you  want  any  thing 
in  height,  it  is  made  up  to  you  by  that  little  round  body  of  yours.  Yqu  should  therefore 
write  such  a  roll  as  may  go,  not  round  a  stick,  but  a  quart  measure :  and  then  the  circum- 
ference.of  your  volume  may  be  squab  and  swollen,  likethe  rotundity  of  your  little  belly." 

(17)  The  phrase  employed  by  Suetonius,  in  mentioning  this  circumstance,  is  extremis 
judiciis,  which  is  equivalent  among  the  ancient  lawyers  to  testamento.  Sanadon,  however, 
maintains  that  it  means  nothing  more  than  extremis  verbis  ;  and  that  the  dying  injunction  of 
Maecenas  was  consequently  a  verbal  one.  Many  editors,  and  among  them  Crusius,  omit 
judiciis  in  the  text  of  Suetonius. 
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Augustus  ;17  but  Horace  survived  him  only  a  few  weeks;  and  so  shoit 
indeed  was  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Maecenas 
and  that  of  the  bard,  and  so  strongly  expressed  had  been  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  latter  not  to  be  left  behind  by  his  best  of  patrons  and  friends, 
that  many  have  not  hesitated  to  regard  the  death  of  Horace  as  having 
been  hastened  by  his  own  voluntary  act.18  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  tomb 
of  Maecenas.19 

The  works  of  Horace  consist  of  four  Books  of  Odes,  a  Book  of  Epodes, 
two  Books  of  Satires,  and  two  of  Epistles.  One  of  the  Epistles,  that  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Pisos,  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  "  Ve  Arte  Poetica" 
"  On  the  Art  of  Poetry."  The  character  of  the  poet  and  his  productions 
is  thus  given  by  a  modern  writer,  himself  a  votary  of  the  Muses.20  "  The 
writings  of  Horace  have  an  air  of  frankness  and  openness  about  them;  a 
manly  simplicity,  and  a  contempt  of  affectation  or  the  little  pride  of  a  vain 
and  mean  concealment,  which  at  once  take  hold  on  our  confidence.  We 
can  believe  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own  character,  without  scru- 
ple  or  suspicion.  That  he  was  fond  of  pleasure  is  confessed ;  but,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  he  was  moderate  and  temperate  in  his  pleasures  ;  and  his 
convivial  hours  seem  to  have  been  far  more  mental,  and  more  enlightened 
by  social  wit  and  wisdom,  than  are  those  of  the  common  herd  of  Epicu- 
rean  poets.  Of  his  amorous  propensities,  with  the  contamination  of  his 
times  clinging  about  them,  we  may,  out  of  respect  to  his  good  qualities,  be 
silent.  For  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  Horace  forms  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  class  of  voluptuaries,  and  that  he  has  left  us  much  that  is 
praise-worthy  and  valuable  to  redeem  his  errors." 

"  Horace,  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  most  abounds  with  that  practical 
good  sense,  and  familiar  observation  of  life  and  manners  which  render  an 


(18)  The  passage  of  Horace,  in  which  he  expresses  his  determination  of  accompanying 
his  friend,  occurs  Carm.  2.  17.  8.  seqq.  Indeed  the  whole  ode  clearly  sbows  the  strength 
of  their  intimacy.  Theiv  is  also  a  little  epigram  preserved  by  Suetonius,  and  ascribed  to 
Maecenas,  which  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  his  affection  for  the  bard.    It  is  as  follows:— - 

JVi  te  visceribus  meis,  Ilorati, 
Phisjam  diligo,tu  tuum  sodalem 
Ninnio  videas  strigosiorem. 

<■'  If  I  do  not,  Horace,  love  you  more  at  this  moment  than  my  own  self.  may  you  see  your 
friend  leaner  than  Ninnius."— We  have  adoptedthe  emendation  of  Vossius  and  Dacier,  Nin- 
nio,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  Hinno. 

(19)  Horace  expired  so  suddenly  as  to  have  been  unable  to  put  his  hand  to  his  testa- 
ment,  but  he  nominated  Augustus  as  his  heir.    Sueton.  in  vita. 

(20)  Elton's  Spetimens  ofthe  Classic  Poets.  vol.  2.  p.  175. 
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author,  m  a  more  emphatic  sense,  the  reader's  companion.  Good  sense* 
in  fact,  seems  the  most  distinguished  feature  of  his  Satires ;  for  his  wit 
seems  to  me  rather  forced  ;  and  it  is  their  tone  of  sound  understanding, 
added  to  their  easy,  conversational  air,  and  a  certain  turn  for  fine  raillery, 
that  forms  the  secret  by  which  they  please.  BQs  metre  is  even  studiously 
careless :  he  expressly  disclaims  the  fabrication  of  polished  verse,  and 
speaks  of  his  "  Pedestrian  Muse.1'21  Swift  is  a  far  better  copyist  of  his  man- 
ner  than  Pope,  who  should  have  imitated  Juvenal.  But  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Horace  displays  an  entire  command  of  all  the  graces  and  powers  of  metre. 
Elegance  and  justness  of  thought,  and  felicity  of  expression,22  rather  than 


(21)  Mr.  Elton's  remarks  on  the  metre  of  the  Satires  will  require  some  explanation 
Dr  Warton,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  Essay  upon  Pope,  (p.  7.)  observes:  "  Horace  has  more 
than  once  disclaimed  all  right  and  title  to  the  name  of  poet,  on  the  score  of  his  ethic  and 
satiric  pieces. 

Neque  enim  concludere  versus 


Dixeris  esse  satis, 

aie  lines  ofteu  repeated,  but  whose  meaning  is  not  extended  and  weighed  as  it  ought  to  bej! 
The  writer  of  the  review  on  Combe's  Horace,  (British  Critic,  January,  1794,)  remarks: 
*'  Bentley's  Sententiae  on  the  Chronology  of  Horace  illustrate  and  confirm  the  observations 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Warton.  Horace,  according  to  Bentley's  calculation,  wrote  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires  in  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  years  of  his  age:  the  second  in  the  3lst,  32d,  and 
33d :  the  Epodes  in  the  34th  and35th:  the  first  book  of  the  Odes  in  the  36th,  37th,  and  38th. 
From  the  interval,  therefore,  between  the  date  of  the  first  of  the  Satires,  from  which  Di\ 
Warton  quotes,  andthe  subsequent  publication  of  the  Odes,  it  appears,  according  to  Bentley, 
that  Horace  had  not  been  distinguished  in  the  character  of  a  lyric  poet,  when  he  said, 

Primum  ego  me  illorum,  dederim  quibus  essepoelis, 
Excerpam  numero." 

The  opinion  of  Bentley  in  relation  to  the  chronology  of  the  works  of  Horace,  has  been 
very  generally  adopted.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  remark  of  Bentley's  deserves  particularly  to  be  noticed-  The  critic  states,  with 
regard  to  Horace,  that  "  quanto  annis  proveclior  erat,  tanto  eum  etpoetica  virtule  et  argumen- 
torum  dignitate gravitateque  meliorem  castioremque  semper  evasuse." 

(22)  Horace's  "felicity  of  expression/'  of  which  Mr.  Elton  here  makes  mention, 
has  been  a  theme  of  constant  praise  among  critics.  The  ancient  writers  frequently 
allude  to  it.  Thus  Petronius  (c.  118),  dignifies  it  with  the  well  known  appellation, 
u  Horatii  curiosa  felicitas ;"  and  Quintilian  observes,  (Inst.  Orat.  10.  1.)  «Horatius 
fere  solus  legi  dignus.  Nam  et  insurgit  aliquando  et  plenus  est  jucunditatis  et  gratiae, 
et  variis  figuris  et  verbis  felicissime  audax."  The  work  of  Klotzius,  "  De  felici  audacia 
Horatii,,y  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage.  It  is  contained  in  his  Opuscula,  and 
is  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  291,  seqq.  and  vol.  15,  p.  61.  seqq.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  much  of  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Horace  for  the 
quality  of  style  just  alluded  to,  is  more  justly  due  to  his  Greek  originals,  This  subject  will 
be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  the  mean  time  it  raay  not  be  amiss  to  cite  an 
observation  of  Addison's  in  relation  to  the  general  character  of  tbe  style  of  Horace,   li  Virgil 
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sublimity,  seem  to  be  its  general  character,  though  the  poet  sometimes 
rises  to  considerable  grandeur  of  sentiment  and  imagery.  In  variety  and 
versatility  his  lyric  genius  is  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  poet  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  and  there  are  no  marks  of  inequality,  or  of  inferiority  to 
himself.  Whether  his  Odes  be  of  the  moral  and  philosophical  kind ;  the 
heroic,  the  descriptive,  or  the  amatory,  the  light  and  the  joyous :  each 
separate  species  would  seem  to  be  his  peculiar  province.  His  epistles 
evince  a  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  human  heart,  which  would 
do  honour  to  a  professed  philosopher.  What  Quintilian,  and  the  moderns 
after  him,  call  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  seems  to  have  been  only  the  third 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  addressed  to  the  Pisos.  The  style  and  manner 
differ  in  no  respect  fi  om  the  former  epistles.  The  observations  are  equally 
desultory,  and  we  meet  with  the  same  strokes  of  satirical  humour  ;  which 
appear  unsuitable  to  a  didactic  piece.  Dr.  Hurd,  indeed,  has  discovered 
the  utmost  order  and  connexion  in  this  epistle,  which  he  supposes  to  con- 
tain  a  complete  system  of  rules  for  dramatic  composition.  But  Hurd  was 
a  pupil  of  Warburton  ;  and,  together  with  much  of  his  ingenuity,  had  im- 
bibed  also  much  of  the  paradox  of  his  master.  His  commentary,  however, 
is  extremely  interesting." 


and  Horace  in  his  Odes,  have  run  between  these  two  extremes  (of  vulgar  and  common 
phrases  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  swelling  and  unnatural  style  on  the  other),  and  have  made 
their  expressions  very  sublime,  but  at  the  same  time  very  natural.  Andthough  you  take  their 
verse  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  their  words  as  you  please,  you  still  find  such  glorious  meta- 
phors,  figures,  and  epithets,  as  give  it  too  great  a  majesty  for  prose,  and  look  something  like 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  pile,  whereyousee  broken  pillars,  scattered  obelisks,  and  a  magnificence 
jn confusion."  Discourst  on  Ancient  andModern  Learning.  (Addisorfs  Works.  HuroVs  edition.} 
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An  Inquiry  relative  to  the  Tiburtine  Villa,  and  Sabine  Farm  of  Ho- 
race,  seems  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  biography  of  that  poet.  Com- 
mentators  differ  with  regard  to  the  villa  at  Tibur,  some  making  it  distinct 
from,  and  others  identifying  it  with,  his  farm  among  the  Sabines  ;*  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  each  appeal  in  support  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions  to  the  authority  of  Suetonius.  If  the  words  of  this  writer  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive  on  this subject, the  question  is  at once  decided infa- 
vour  of  the  existence  of  a  Tiburtine  villa ;  for,  on  no  principle  of  correct 
Latinity,  can  they  be  made  susceptible  of  any  other  interpretation.2  As, 
however,  other  arguments  are  frequently  introduced,  a  more  general 
view  of  the  matter  in  controversy  may  not  prove  unacceptable. 

u  The  fond  attachment  of  Horace  to  Tibur,"  observes  Eustace,3 "  unit- 


(1)  The  following  passage  from  Catullus  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  villas,  in  the  vici- 
nity  of  Tibur,  sometimes  took  their  names  from  that  town,  and  sometimes  from  the  terri- 
tory. 

0  Funde  noster,  seu  Sabine,  seu  Tiburs, 

Nam  te  esse  Tiburtem  autumant  quibus  non  est 

Cordi  Catullu-i  laedere  ;  at  quibus  cordi  est, 

Quovis  Sabinum  pignore  esse  contendunt.  (44. 1 .) 

(2)  The  passage  of  Suetonius,  here  alluded  to,  occurs  in  his  life  of  Horace,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows:  "  Vixit  plurimum  in  se-essururis  sui  Sabini  aut  Tiburlini.:'  By  the  use  of  the  con« 
junction  aut,  Suetonius  evidently  means  to  speak  of  two  different  tkings.  lt  is  an  acknow- 
ledged  principle  of  Latinity,  that,  if  two  opposite  or  differtnt  things  be  contrasted,  aut  or  vel 
must  always  be  used ;  whereas,  if  the  things  be  the  same,  and  only  their  names  diflferent, 
then  aut  is  never  employed,  but  seu  or  sive.  {Scheller.  Praecep.  Styl.  vol.l.  p.  146.  Crombic's 
Gymnasiiim,  vol.  1.  p.  174.)  This  principle  is  fully  recognized,  as  influencing  the  style  of 
Suetonius,  by  his  latest  editor.    (Suetonii  Opera.  ed.  Crusii.  vol.  3.  p.  168.) 

<3)  Classical  Tour.  vol.  2.  p.  234.  Lond.  ed. 

2 
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ed  to  the  testimony  of  Suetonius,  has  induced  many  antiquaries  to  itna- 
gine,  that  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life  he  possessed  a  little  villa  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  and  tradition  accordingly  ennobles  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments  of  walls  and  arches  with  the  interesting  appellation  of  Horace's 
villa.  The  site  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  poet,  where,  defended  by  a  semi- 
circular  range  of  wooded  mountains  from  every  cold  blustering  wind,  he 
might  look  down  on  the  playful  windings  of  the  Anio  below,  discover  nu- 
merous  rills  gleaming  through  the  thickets  as  they  glided  down  the  oppo- 
site  bank,  enjoy  a  full  view  of  the  splendid  mansion  of  his  friend  Maece- 
nas  rising  directly  before  him,  and  catch  a  distant  perspective  of  Anrea 
Roma,of  the  golden  towers  of  the  Capitol  soaring  majestic  on  its  distant 
mount.  But  whatever  his  wishes  might  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  mo- 
derate  income  permitted  him  to  enjoy  such  a  luxurious  residence  in  a 
place  so  much  frequented,  and  consequently  so  very  expensive  ;  and  in- 
deed  the  very  manner  in  which  those  wishes  are  expressed,  seems  to  imply 
but  slight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  realize  them.  «'  Tibur,  &c.  sit — uti- 
nam — Unde  si — Parcae  prohibent  iniquae"  If  Horace  actually  possess- 
ed  a  villa  there,  the  wish  was  unnecessary,  as  the  event  lay  in  his  own 
power.  The  authority  of  Suetonius  seems  indeed  positive,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble  that  the  same  place  may  be  alluded  to  under  the  double  appellation  of 
his  Sabine  or  Tiburtine  seat.  The  poet,  it  is  true,  often  represents  himself 
as  meditating  his  compositions  while  he  wandered  along  the  plains  and 
through  the  groves  of  Tibur  ; 

Circa  nemus  uvidique 


Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 
Carminafingo. 

Eut  as  he  was  probably  a  frequent  companion  of  M aecenas  in  his  excur- 
sions  to  his  villa  at  Tibur,  he  may  in  those  lines  allude  to  his  solitary  ram- 
bles  and  poetical  reveries." 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  remarks  of  a  more  recent  traveller.  "  I  see 
little  reason  to  imagine,"  observes  the  writer  just  alluded  to,4  "  that  Ho- 
race  ever  had  a  villa  at  Tibur  ;  for  he  was  poor,  and  his  Sabine  farm  was 
only  twelve  milesoff;  and  when  he  resided  amidst  the  beauties  of  Tibur, 
it  was  probably  at  the  country-houses  of  Maecenas  and  his  other  friends." 

To  these  arguments  we  cannot  better  reply  than  in  the  words  of  an 
eminent  critic.5  "  The  manner  in  which  Horace  expresses  himself  in  his 
odes,  convinces  me  that  the  house  he  inhabited  near  Tibur,  was  his  own 


(4)  Rome  in  the  nineteenlh  century.    Lettcr  XCI.  (vol.  2.  p.  403.  Am.  ed.) 

(5)  Dunlop's  History  of  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  206.  seqq.  Lond.  ed.    Compare 
Hardinge's  Mcmoirs  ofRev.  Sneyd  Davies,  Q*  D>  P«  240,  seqq. 
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property,  or  at  least  that  he  had  there  a  spot  which  he  was  entitled  to  con- 
sider  his  home.  He  declares  that  he  prefers  Tibur  to  every  place  in  the 
world.  Fatigued  with  the  tumult  of  Rome,  he  sighs  for  its  tranquillity, 
and  hopes  that  it  may  be  the  retirement  of  his  old  age.  He  was  never  so 
happily  inspired  as  under  the  shade  of  the  grove  of  Tiburnus,  or  beside 
the  cascades  of  the  resounding  Albunea.  INor  is  it  likely  that  aperson  of 
the  independent  character  of  Horace  would  have  lived  so  long  under  the 
roof  of  a  stranger,  on  so  loved  a  spot  which  he  could  not  call  his  own, 
The  authority  too  of  Suetonius  is  express  in  favour  of  the  Tiburtine  villa. 
The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  existence  of  a  Tiburtine  villa,  is  the 
expression  in  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace  himself— "  Satis  beatus  unicis 
Sabinis  ;"  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  Sabine  farm  was  his 
only  possession.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  this 
ode  was  written  ;  and  the  Tiburtine  villa  may  have  been  acquired  after 
the  date  of  its  composition.  Secondly,  in  that  ode  Horace  is  speaking  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  and  the  Sabine  farm  may  have  been  the  sole  pro- 
perty  he  possessed  which  yielded  any  revenue  ;  and  lastly,  the  word  unicis 
may  imply,  not  that  it  was  his  only  property,  but  that  the  farm  was  unique 
and  excellent  beyond  all  others.  The  site  therefore  of  the  Tiburtine  villa 
may  be  still  viewed  by  the  traveller  with  all  the  interest  which  the  recol- 
lection  of  Horace  inspires." 

The  remarks  of  the  same  writer  on  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Italy 
are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  M  The  ancient  Tibur,  (now  Tivoli)  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  their  most  delightful  retreats.  It  lay 
about  sixteen  miles  eastward  from  Rome,  and  was  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence  which  rose  on  the  skirts  of  the  Appenines.  The  climate  was  the 
most  salubrious  in  Italy.  Its  soil  supplied  in  abundance  ail  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  scenery  was  that  of  Switzerland,  lighted  up  by  a  southern 
sun.  '  The  hill  of  Tivoli,1  says  Forsyth,6  <is  all  over  picture.  The  town, 
the  villas,  the  ruins,  the  rocks,  the  cascades,  in  the  foreground  ;  the  Sabine 
hills,  the  three  Monticelli,  Soracte,  Frescati,  the  Campagna,  and  Rome  in 
the  distance :  these  form  a  succession  of  landscapes  superior,  in  the  de- 
light  produced,  to  the  richest  cabinet  of  Claudes.  Tivoli  cannot  be  de- 
scribed :  no  true  portrait  of  it  exists — all  views  alter  it,  and  are  poetical 
translations  of  the  matchless  original.'  But  the  chief  pride  and  ornament 
of  Tibur  were  the  windings  and  falls  of  the  Anio,  (now  Teverone,)  which 
runs  close  to  the  town,  and  renders  it  cool  and  moist.  This  river  having 
meandered  from  its  source  amid  the  vales  of  Sabina,  glides  gently 
through  Tivoli,  till,  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  rock,  it  precipitates  itself  in 
one  mass  down  the  steep  ;  and  then,  boiling  for  an  instant  in  its  narrow 


(6)  Remarks  during  an  Excurrion  in  Ttaly,  p.  275, 
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channel,  rushes  headlong  through  a  chasm  in  the  rock  into  the  caverns 
below.  One  of  these  caves  is  called  the  Grotto  of  Neptune.  The  other, 
lower  down,  is  termed  the  Siren's  Grotto,  into  which  the  torrent  pours 
with  tremendous  impetuosity  and  a  deafening  noise.  A  beautiful  temple 
crowns  the  rock  which  hangs  over  these  caverns.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Tiburtine  Sibyll,  called  Albunea ;  and 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  waterfalls,  has  been  styled  by  Horace,  Domus  Al- 
buneae  resonantis"1 

"  The  town  of  Tibur  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  from  that  where  the  remains  of  the  Horatian  villa  are  yet  shown 
to  strangers.  After  crossing  the  river,  and  descending  along  the  banks  for 
a  short  distance,  the  traveller  approaches  the 

Rura,  nemusque  sacrum,  dilectaque  jugerd  Musis* 

The  path,  as  he  advances,  becomes  shaded  with  olives,  and  oaks,  and  laurels, 
and  vines ;  the  shoots  perhaps  of  those  trees  which  formed  the  "  Tiburni  Lu- 
cus."  Emerging  from  this  grove,  he  reaches  the  little  convent  of  St.  An- 
tony,  built  on  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Horace.  It  probably  had 
not  been  an  extensive  domain,  as  the  house  stood  on  the  narrow  ridge  of 
a  hillock.  It  was  situated  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  waterfalls.  A  garden  or  orchard  of  a  few  acres  (uda  mQbili- 
bus  pomaria  rivis)  was  laid  out  in  terraces  between  the  villa  and  river.9 
The  magnificent  and  vast  domains  of  the  poefs  friend,  Quintilius  Varus, 
which  adjoined  his  own,  embellished  the  scenery  to  the  west.  The  villa 
was  protected  by  the  Sabine  hills  from  the  northern  blast,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  rose  the  town  of  Tibur  and  the  palace  of  Mae- 
cenas." 

"  I  have  meqtioned  the  doubts  that  are  entertained  by  sorne  writers 
whether  Horace  possessed  any  villa  at  Tibur  ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion  that  he  had  a  farm  in  the  valley  which  was  called  tJstica  from  a 
mountain  of  that  name.  This  "  ridens  angulus,"  which  possessed  suffi- 
cient  attraction  sometimes  to  draw  Horace  from  the  luxuries  of  Rome, 
and  the  splendid  villas  of  Tibur,  was  situated  about  twelve  miles  north- 


(7)  "  Some  travellers,  butl  think  erroneously,  suppose  that  the  Domus  Albuneae  resonan- 
Us  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aque  Albule — sulphureous  lakes,  or  now  rather  pools, 
close  to  the  Via  Tiburtina  leading  from  Rome  to  Tibur  ;— (Forsyth's  Remarks  on  Italy,  p. 
270.)  and  it  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  hollow  ground  in  the  vicinity  returning  art 
edho  to  footstefjs,  the  spot  obtained  from  Horace  the  epithet  of  resonantls.  (Spence's  Poly- 
metis)."  Vid.  Explanatory  Notes  on  Carm.  1.  7.  12 

(8)  Martial.  Lib.  1.  13. 

(9)  Casttllm,  Leltns  sur  Vltalk,  T.  %  p.  120. 
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east  trom  that  town,  among  thc  Sabine  hills,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ancient  Sabine  territory.  The  road  to  it  was  by  the  Valerian  way, 
which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Tiburtine  ;  and  by  this  route  Horace 
must  have  travelled  when  proceeding  from  Tibur  to  his  Sabine  farm.  On 
first  leaving  Tibur,  the  Via  Valeria  is  skirted  by  the  beautiful  Monte  Catil- 
lo  on  the  left ;  and  it  has  the  Anio  on  the  right,  the  whole  way  to  the 
townof  Varia,  (now  Vico-Varo,)  mentionedby  Horace  as  the  chief  neigh- 
bouring  municipality,  where  representatives  from  the  contiguous  villages 
were  accustomed  to  assemble — 

Quinque  bonos  soliium  Variam  demitterepatres, 

From  Varia  the  road  proceeds  about  two  miles  along  the  bold  and  pic« 
turesque  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  path  that  leads  to  Horace's  villa  turns 
to  the  left  of  the  Valerian  way ;  and,  leaving  on  the  right  the  chill  village 
of  Mandela,  (rugosus  frigorepagus,)  it  enters  the  delicious  valley  of  Ustica, 
which  gave  a  name  to  Horace's  house  and  larids.  This  dale  is  bounded 
by  the  most  beautiful  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Digentia,  the  favourite 
stream  of  Horace — 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus,  &c. 

The  road  passes  the  Fanum  Vacunae,10  (now  Rocca  Giovane,)  whence 
the  poet  dated  one  of  his  philosophical  epistles,  and  runs  along  the  foot 
of  Mons  Lucretilis,  which  sheltered  the  valley  to  the  west  and  south.  Arca- 
dia  itself  could  scarcely  have  exhibited  more  beautiful  scenes,  or  opened 
more  delightful  recesses  than  this  mountain  unfolded  ;  so  that  Lucretilis, 
without  being  indebted  to  poetical  exaggeration,  might  easily  be  supposed 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rural  divinities,  and  allured  them  to 
its  delicious  wilderness." 

1  About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Rocca  Giovane,'  says  Eustace,  *  we 
turned  up  a  pathway,  and,  crossing  a  vineyard,  found  ourselves  on  the  spot 
where  Horace's  villa  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  It  was  built  of  a  beauti- 
ful  white  stone  from  Tibur  ;  but  a  part  of  a  wall  rising  in  the  middle  of 
brambles,  some  mosaic  pavements,  and  the  fragments  of  a  column,  are  the 
only  traces  which  now  remain  of  the  poefs  mansion.  It  probably  was 
neither  remarkable  for  its  size  nor  decorations:  neatness  and  conve- 
nience  it  must  have  possessed.  Its  situation  is  extremely  beautiful :  placed 
in  a  little  plain,  or  valley,  in  the  windings  of  mount  Lucretiiis,  it  is  shel- 
tered  on  the  north  side  by  hills  rising  gradually,  but  boldly ;  while,  towards 


(10)  PKn.H.N,&  13) 
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the  south,  a  long  billock,  covered  with  a  grove,  protects  it  from  the  scorch* 
ing  blasts  of  that  quarter.  Being  open  to  the  east  and  west,  it  gives  a  full 
view  of  RoccaGiovane  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  two  towns,  the  nearest 
of  which  is  Digentia,  the  farthest  Civitella,  perched  each  on  the  pointed 
summit  of  a  hill,  present  themselves  to  view.  Below,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  basis  to  these  eminences,  Ustica,  speckled  and  spangled  with  little 
shining  rocks,  stretches  its  recumbent  form.  Behind  the  house,  a  path, 
leading  through  a  grove  of  olives  and  rows  of  vines,  conducts  to  an  abun- 
dant  riil,  descending  from  Fonte  Bello,  (perhaps  anciently  Bandusia,11)  a 
fountain  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  mountain.  It  is  collected  in  its  fall 
from  an  artificial  cascade  into  a  sort  of  basin,  whence  it  escapes,  pours 
down  the  hill,  and  glides  through  the  valley,  under  the  name  of  Digentia, 
now  Licenza.  This  rill,  if  I  may  judge  by  its  freshness,  still  possesses  the 
good  qualities  which  Horace  ascribed  to  it.  I  must  indeed  here  observe, 
that  the  whole  tract  of  country  which  we  have  just  traversed,  corresponds 
in  every  particular  with  the  description  which  Horace  gave  of  it,  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Not  only  the  grand  and  characteristic  features,  the 
continued  chain  of  mountains,  the  shady  valley,  the  winding  dell,  the  abun- 
dant  fountain,  the  savage  rocks,  features  which  a  general  convulsion  of 
nature  only  can  totally  efface  ;  not  these  alone  remain,  but  the  less  and 
more  perishable  beauties,  the  little  rills,  the  moss-lined  stones,  the  fragrant 
groves,  the  arbutus  half  concealed  in  the  thicket,  the  oak  and  the  ilex 
suspended  over  the  grotto.  These  meet  the  traveller  at  every  turn,  and 
rise  around  him  as  so  many  monuments  of  the  judgment  and  accuracy  of 
the  poet,  who  alludes  to  all  of  these  beauties  in  some  part  of  his  works, 
and  to  many  of  them  in  the  delightful  description  which  he  gives  of  his 
farm  to  Quintius.' 

"  At  this  farm  Horace  had  both  vineyards  and  plantations  of  olives  ;t2 
but  herbs  and  pulse13  seem  to  have  been  its  chief  produce.  It  also  main- 
tained  considerable  flocks  of  goats,  which  browsed  on  the  arbutus  and 
thyme,  with  which  the  neighbouring  forests  abounded.14  Horace  had  on 
the  farm  a  villicus,  or  grieve,  with  eight  slaves ;  and  five  families  resided 
on  it.15  He  had  here  a  stock  of  wine,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and 
much  superior  to  what  he  drank  at  Rome.16  Here,  too,  he  possessed  a 
library  of  well-selected  books,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  works  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  comic  poets.17  In  this  retirement  he  composed  many  of 
his  satires  ;18  he  frequently  employed  himself  in  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
or  offered  sacrifices  to  the  rural  divinities.    At  leisure  hours  he  slumbered 


(11)  Vid.  Carm.  3. 13.  Explanatory  notes.      (12)  Epist.  1.  8.      (13)  Epist.  1. 14. 

(14.)  Carm.  1.  17.        (15)  Epist.  1.  14.        (16)  Carm.  3.  8.         (17)  Serm.  2.  3. 

(18)  Serm.2.  6.  (19)  EpisL  1.  14, 
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on  the  grassy  banks  of  a  stream,13  sauntered  in  the  woods,  or  mused  amid 
the  ruins  of  a  mouldering  temple,  while  all  the  neighbouring  rocks  and 
valleys  resounded  to  the  harmonious  pipe  of  the  shepherd." 

"  Though  now,  the  naked  scene  around, 

The  signs  of  bigot  power  be  spread ; 
No  trace  of  former  grandeur  found, 

No  classic  villa  rears  its  head ; 
And  thine  hath  met  the  vulgar  lot, 
With  scarce  a  stone  to  mark  its  spot ; 
Yet  fancy,  to  the  ardent  view, 
Can  raise  the  modest  pile  anew, 
And  point  where  Pan,  thy  favoured  flocks  to  keep, 
Left  at  thy  potent  call  his  loved  Lycean  steep. 

There  gold  or  ivory,  richly  wrought, 

Luxurious  eyes  might  seek  in  vain ; 
No  beams  from  farthest  Afric  brought, 

Hymettian  columns  there  sustain ; 
Nor  Chian  wines,  nor  Persian  nard, 
Could  tempt  the  philosophic  bard : 
Calm  leisure,  books,  and  balmy  rest, 
Were  the  rich  treasures  there  possessed. 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  corroding  care, 
Erenings  of  genuinejoy,  and  feasts  of  gods,  were  there."20 
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PASSAOES  OF  HORACJE. 


IX  WHICH  HE  ALLUDES  TO  THE  EVENTS  OF  HIS  OWN  LIFE 


1.  Place  ofnativity.    (Serm.  *2.  1.  34.  seqq.) 

Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps 


Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque, 


2.  Condition  of  hisfather.    (Serm.  1.  6.  45.  seqq.) 
Nunc  ad  me  redeo,  libertino  patre  natum, 
Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum ; 


3.  His  early  education.    (Serm.  1.  6.  71.  seqq.) 
Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 
Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera  ; 
Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare,  docendum 
Artes,  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 
Semet  prognatos.    Vestem  servosque  sequentes, 
In  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidisset,  avita 
Ex  re  praeberi  sumtus  mihi  crederet  illos. 
Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 
Circum  doctores  aderat.    Quid  multa  ?    pudicum, 
Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  solum  facto,  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi, 
Nec  timuit,  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim, 
Si  praeco  parvas,  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 
.Mercedes  sequerer; ■ 
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4.  His  early  studies  at  Rome  and  Athens.    (Epist.  2.  •%  41.  scqq.) 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri, 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles: 
Adjecere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae ; 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum. 


5.  His  engaging  in  political  affairs.    (Ibid.  v.  48.  seqq.) 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato  ; 
Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma, 
Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 


6.  The  defeat  at  Philippi,  his  fiight  and  loss  of  his  shield.    (Carm.  2.  7. 

9.  seqq.) 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fiigam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula ; 
Quum  fracta  Virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 

Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere. 


7.  His  flight  at  Philippi  again  alluded  to :  his  return  to  Rome>  and 
impoverished  condition.    (Epist.  2.  2.  49.  seqq.) 

Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 
Decisis  humilem  pennis,  inopemque  paterni 
Et  laris  et  fundi,  paupertas  impulit  audax 
Ut  versus  facerem : ■ 


8.  His  introduction  to,  and  subsequent  intimacy  with,  Maecenas.  (Serm,  L 

6.  54.  seqq.) 

Nulla  etenim  tibi  me  fors.obtulit;  optimus  olim 
Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius,  dixere  quid  essem. 
Ut  veni  coram,  singultim  pauca  locutus, 
Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profarL 
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Non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre,  non  ego  circum 
Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 
Sed  quod  eram,  narro  :  respondes,  ut  tuus  est  mos, 
Pauca  :  abeo :  et  revocas  nono  post  mense,  jubesque 
Esse  in  amicorum  numero.    Magnum  hoc  ego  duco. 
Quod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum, 
Non  patre  praeclaro,  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 


9.  His  friendship  with  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgil.    (Serm.  1.5.  39.  seqq.) 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima,  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius,  Sinuessae,  Virgiliusque 
Occurrunt,  animae,  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  queis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 
Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 


10.  His  manner  oflife  inthe  pity.     (Serm.  1.  6.  111.  seqq.) 


■  — —  Quacumque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus  ;  percontor,  quanti  olus  ac  far ; 
Fallacem  circum  vespertinumque  pererro 
Saepe  forum  ;  adsisto  divinis  ;  inde  domum  me 
Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero,  laganique  catinum. 
Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 
Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echinus 
Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 
Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  cras 
Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se 
Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 
Ad  quartam  jaceo  ;  post  hanc  vagor,  aut  ego,  lecto 
Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 
Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucernis. 
Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum 
Admonuit,  fugio  campum  lusumque  trigonem. 
Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.    Haec  est 
Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique. 
His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius  ac  si 
Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  meus  patruusque  fuisset. 
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11.  Another  allusion  to  ihe  same.     (Epist.  1.  5.  1.  seqq.} 

Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis, 
Nec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa,  palustres 
Inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum. 
Sin  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse  ;  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus,  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 


12.  His  manner  oflife  in  the  country.    (Episi.  1.  14.  31.  seqq.) 

Nunc,  age,  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat,  audi. 
Quem  tenues  decuere  togae,  nitidique  capilli, 
Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 
Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni, 
Coena  brevis  juvat,  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba  ; 
Nec  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 
Non  istic  obhquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 
Limat ;  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat : 
Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 


13.  Another  allusion  to  the  same,  and  to  his  Sabinefarm.     (Carm* 
1.  17.  1.  seqq.) 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 
Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 

Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos 
Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti : 

Nec  virides  metuunt  colubras, 

Nec  Martiales  haeduleae  lupos  : 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
Valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 

Di  me  tuentur  :  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.    Hic  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 
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Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculao 
Vitabis  aestus  :  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen. 

Hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra  :  


14.  Another  allusion  to  hisfarm.     (Epist.  1.  14.  seqq.) 

Villice  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 
Quem  tu  fastidis,  habitatum  quinque  focis,  et 
Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres. 


15.  Another  allusion  to  the  same,  and  to  the  tranquil  life  which  h 
led  there.    (Epist.  1.  18.  104.  seqq.) 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus 

Quem  Mandela  bibit.  rugosus  frigore  pagus. 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 

Sit  mihi,  quod  nunc  est ;  etiam  minus  ;  et  mihi  vivam 

Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  di  : 

Sit  bona  librormn  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 

Copia  ;  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae. 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem,  quae  donat  et  aufert : 

Det  vitam,  det  opes  ;  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 


16.  Anallusion  to  his  weak  eyes.    (Serm.  1.  5.  30.  and48.  seqq.") 

Hic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus 
Illinere. 

Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque  : 
Namquepila  lippis  inimicum  etludere  crudis. 


17.  An  allusion  to  his  person  and  disposition.     (Epist.  1. 20. 23.  seqq.  | 

Me  primis  Urbis  belli  placuisse  domique, 
Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum. 
Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabalis  essem. 
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18.  His  life  endangered  by  ihefalling  of  a  tree.     (Carm.  %  17.  27.  seqq.) 

Me  truncus  iliapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 

,    Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 
Custos  virorum. 


19.  Thefirst  who  introduced  the  Iambic  measure  into  the  Latin 
tongue.     (Epist.  1.  19.  23.) 

'      . Parios  ego  primus  iambos 


Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben. 


20.  His  resohe  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  Maecenas.    (Carm.  2. 17.  5.  seqq.) 

Ah  !  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit 
Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera  ? 
Nec  carus  aeque,  nec  superstes 
Integer.     Ille  dies  utramque 

Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum  :  ibimus,  ibimus, 
Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 


21.  Hispresage  offuturefame.     (Carm.  3.  30.  6.  seqq.) 

Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius  ; 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. 
Non  omnis  moriar  !  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.     Usque  ego  postera 
Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex.    <fcc. 


PASSAGES  OP  THE  ANCIENT  WRITERJS, 

1N  WHICH  MENTION  IS  MADE  OF  THE  POET  HORACE. 


Ovid.  Trist.  4. 10.  49.  seqq. 

Et  tenuit  nostras  numerosus  Horatius  aures 
Dum  ferit  Ausonia  carmina  culta  lyra. 


Pctronius.  c.  118. 

Caeterum  neque  generosior  spiritus  vanitatem  amat,  neque  concipere 
aut  edere  partum  mens  potest,  nisi  ingenti  flumine  litterarum  inundata. 
Effugiendum  est  ab  omni  verborum,  ut  ita  dicam,  vilitate  et  sumendae  vo- 
ces  a  plebe  submotae,  ut  fiat 

Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo. 

Praeterea  curandum  est,  ne  sententiae  emineant  extra  corpus  orationis 
expressae  ;  sed  intecto  vestibus  colore  niteant.  Homerus  testis,  et  Lyri- 
ci,  Romanusque  Virgilius,  et  Horatii  curiosa  felicitas. 


Juvenal.  Sat.  7.  53.  seqq. 


JSed  vatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica  venu, 
Anxietate  carens  animus  facit,  omnis  acerbi 
Impatiens,  cupidus  silvarum,  aptusque  bibendis 
Fontibus  Aonidum  :  neque  enim  cantare  sub  antro 
Pierio,  thyrsumve  potest  contingere  moesta 
Paupertas  atque  aeris  inops,  quo  nocte  dieque 
Corpus  eget :  satur  est,  cum  dicit  Horatius  Evoe  ! 
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Persius.  1.  116.  seqq. 

Omne  vafervitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit  et  admissus  circum  praecordia  ludit, 
Callidus  excusso  populum  suspendere  naso. 


Salei.  Bassusad  Pis.  227.  seqq. 
(Wernsd.  Poet.  Min.  4.  276.) 

Maecenas  alta  Thoantis 


Eruit,  et  populis  ostendit  nomina  Graiis, 
Carmina  Romanis  etiam  resonantia  chordis 
Ausoniamque  chelyn  gracilis  patefecit  HoratL 


Quintilianus.  Inst.  Or.  1.  8. 


Utiles  Tragoedi :  alunt  et  Lyrici ;  si  tamen  in  his  non  auctores  modo, 
sed  etiam  partes  operis  elegeris.  Nam  et  Graeci  licenter  multa,  et  Hora- 
tium  in  quibusdam  nolim  interpretari. 


Idem.  L.  10.  c.  1. 

Multo  est  tersior  (Lucilio)  ac  purus  magis  Horatius,  et  ad  notandos  ho- 
mines  in  mores  praecipuus.  Et  paullo  post  :  lambus  non  sane  a  Roma- 
nis  celebratus  est,  ut  proprium  opus  ;  a  quibusdam  interpositus  :  cujus 
acerbitas  in  Catullo,  Bibaculo,  Horatio ;  quanquam  illi  epodos  interve- 
nire  non  reperiatur.  At  Lyricorum  idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. 
Nam  et  insurgit  aliquando  et  plenus  est  jucunditatis  et  gratiae  et  variis 
figuris  et  verbis  felicissime  audax. 


Auctor  de  Caussis  corr.  Eloqu.  c.  20. 

Exigitur  enim  jam  ab  oratore  etiam  poeticus  decor,  non  Atilii  aut  Facu- 
vii  veterno  inquinatus,  sed  ex  Horatii  et  Virgilii  et  Lucani  sacrario  prola- 
tus.  Horum  igitur  auribus  et  judiciis  obtemperans  nostrorum  oratorum 
aetas,.pulchrior  et  ornatior  extitit. 
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Ausonius.  Eidyll.  4.  56.  seqq. 

Te  praeeunte,  nepos,  modulata  poemata  Flacci 
Altisonumque  iterum  fas  est  didicisse  Maronem. 


Sidonius  Apollin.  Ep.  8.  11,  seqq. 

stylus  aut  Maronianus 

Aut  (wo  tu  Latium  beas,  Horati, 
Alcaeo  potior  Lyristes  ipso. 


Idem.  ibid.  (p.  226.  Sirmond.) 


ln  Lyricis  Flaccum  secutus  nunc  ferebatur  in  Iambico  citus,  nunc  in 
Choriambico  gravis,  nunc  in  Alcaico  flexuosus,  nunc  in  Sapphico  inflatus. 


Idem  in  praef.  Panegyr.  Jul.  VaJ.  Majorano  dicti. 

Et  tibi;  Flacce,  acies  Bruti  Cassiique  secuto 
Carminis  est  auctor,  qui  fuitet  veniae. 


Idem  L.  9.  ep.  13.  ad  Tonantium. 

Sed  tu  per  Calabri  tramitis  aggerem 
Vis  ut  nostra  dehinc  cursitet  orbita 
Qua  Flaccus  lyricos  Pindaricum  ad  melos 
Frenis  flexit  equos  plectri  potentibus, 
Dum  metro  quatitur  Chorda  Glyconio, 
Nec  non  Alcaico  vel  Pherecratio 
Juncto  Lesbiaco,  sive  Anapaestico. 


Idem.  Carm.  9. 5.  seqq. 


Non  quod  per  Satiras,  Epistolarum 
Sermonumque  sales,  novumque  Epodon 
Libros  carminis  ac  Poeticam  artem 
Phoebi  laudibus  et  vagae  Dianae 
Conscriptis  voluit  sonare  Flaccus. 
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Idem.  Carm.  23. 450.  seqq. 

At  si  dicat  Epos  metrumque  rhythmis 
Flectat  commaticis  tonante  plectro, 
Mordacem  faciat  silere  Flaccum. 
Quamvis  post  Satiras  Lyramque  tendat 
Ille  ad  Pindaricum  volare  cygnum. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE 


The  order  of  time  in  which  Horace  gave  his  several  productions  to  the 
world  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  the 
poet,  informs  us  that  the  fourth  book  of  Odes  was  added,  after  a  Iong  inter- 
val  of  time,  to  the  first  three  books,  by  order  of  Augustus.  Beyond  this 
we  iind  nothing  in  the  ancient  writers  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  present 
inquiry.  Commentators  consequently  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  ad- 
vancing  different  theories.  Most  of  them  agree  that  the  first  three  books 
of  Odes  were  published  together,  but  they  dirTer  as  to  the  period  when 
this  publication  took  place,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  books,  and  that  of 
the  fourth.  Bentley,  however,  maintains  that  the  first  three  #books  of 
Odes  were  put  forth  separately,  and  one  after  the  other.  He  endeavours 
also  to  ascertain  the  periods  when  each  of  the  productions  of  Horace  was 
composed,  and  he  lays  down  the  following  chronological  scheme  : 

TITLE  OF  HIS  WORKS.  A.  U.  C.  AGE  OP  HORACE. 

First  book  of  the  Satires |  714.  715.  716.  |  26.  27.  28. 

Interval  of  three  years. 

Second  book  of  the  Satires 

Epodes 

First  book  of  the  Odes 

Interval  of  two  years. 

Secondbookof  theOdes ;    i  728.  729.  j  40.  41. 

Thirdbookof  theOdes |  730.  731.     .     |  42.  43. 

Inierval  of  threeyears. 

FirstbookoftheEpistles |  734.  735.  |  46.  47. 

Interval  of  two  year* 
Fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  and  ) 

Carmen  Saeculare  ....    5     '  ' 
Second  book  of  the  Epistles, ) 
and  the  Art  of  Poetry  .  .    $     '  * 


719.  720.  721. 

31. 

32.  33. 

722.  723. 

34. 

35. 

724.  725.  726. 

36. 

37.  38. 

737.  738.  739.    49  50.  51. 
739.  [  51* 


Bentley  merely  says,  that  the  second  book  of  the  Eptales,  and  the  Art  of  Poetry,  were 
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This  arrangemcnt  of  Bentley's  has  received  the  decided  commendation 
of  Gesner,  who  remarks,  (Praef.  ad  Hor.)  "  Sed  operae  pretium  est,  h. 
e.  studiosis  Horatii,  qui  Bentleianum  exemplar  ad  manus  non  habent,  ac- 
commodatum,  poni  post  hanc  praefationem  locum  integrum  ex  praefatione 
viri  magni,  quo  tempora  librorum  Horatii  ordinat,  de  quo  hoc  certe  con- 
firmare  possum,  me,  dum  recenseo  singulas  Eclogas,  diligenter  attendisse, 
si  quid  esset  Bentleianis  temporum  rationibus  adversum,  nec  deprehendis- 
se  quidquam,  quod  momentum  aliquod  ad  eam  evertendam  haberet,  licet 
quibusdam  Eclogis  non  improbabili  ratione  forte  tempus  etiam  aliud,  re- 
centius  praesertim,  possit  adscribi.  De  saeculari  carmine  suo  loco  satis 
dictum,  et  laudatum  ingenium  Sanadoni.  Possit  aliquis  drama  velut 
quoddam  non  absimile  contexere  ex  iis,  quae  in  Canidiam  scripta  sunt,  si 
jungat  Serm.  1.  8.  Epod.  5.  17.  17.  denique  Carm.  1.  16.  qui  ipse  ordo  ex 
argumento  ekicens  pulchre  Bentleianam  de  temporibus  hypothesin  confir- 
mat." 

Vanderbourg,  however,  has  not  hesitated  to  attack  this  arrangement  of 
Bentley's,  and  we  think,  in  part  at  least,  with  good  success.  According  to 
this  critic,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  poet  would  write  during  some 
years  nothing  but  satires,  during  others  nothing  but  odes,  then  epistles, 
then  odes  again,  &c.  He  ascribes  Bentley's  mistake  to  his  not  having  dis- 
tinguished  between  the  time  when  a  work  is  written,  and  when  it  is  given 
to  the  world.  Vanderbourg  thinks  that  the  first  two  books  of  the  odes 
contain  pieces  composed  between  the  years  715  and  733,  A.  U.  C.  He 
considers  it  impossible  to  refer  their  publications  to  an  earlier  period  than 
733.  Three  odes,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  book,  are  anterior  to  this  year ;  but 
Horace  had  his  reasons  for  not  placing  them  in  the  first  or  second.  This 
third  book  he  makes  to  contain  no  ode  whose  date  is  subsequent  to  A.  U. 
C.  735,  whence  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  published  in  735 
or  736  ;  the  more  too,  as  no  ode  of  the  fourth  book  appears  anterior  to 
736.  AU  the  odes,  whose  dates  are  certain,  fall  between  736  and  743. 
This  latter  collection,  therefore,  must  have  been|published  either  in  743,  or 
shortly  after,  since  Horacediedin  746.  $r,      : 

With  regard  to  the  Carmen  Saeculare,  no  doubt  can  prevail  in  relation 
to  its  date.     The  ancient  scholiasts  and  Censorinus  inform  us  that  it  was 


Horace's  la*  productions,  withouf fixing  Ihe  year  whcn  they  appeared.  ("  Postremo  Artem  Po- 
eticara,  etEpisv^iarum  librum  alterum,  annisincwtis")  In  his  commentary,  however,  on  the= 
Art  of  Poetry  (v.^7.)  he  states  that  the  letter  of  Cicero  to  M.  Marius,  which  is  the  first  o€ 
the  seventh  book,  wa^  written  forty  years  after  the  Art  of  Poetry.  Now  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten  A.  U.  C.699.  and  Cknsequently  the  Art  of  Poetry  musthave  appearedin  A.  U.  C.  739. 
Such  is  the  calculation  of  K«iz  who  is  cited  by  Morgenstern  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Satirae  at- 
que  Epistolae  Horatianae°d^sc^mine.,'  Lips.  1801.  4to.  vid.  Sekoefl.  Litteraiure  Romaine, 
Vo1.i.  p.316. 
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sung  at  the  Saecular  Games,  celcbrated  by  Augustus  A.  U.  C.  737,when 
Horace  was  in  his  48th  year. 

As  respects  the  book  of  cpodes,  Vanderbourg  labours  strenuously  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  published  during  the  lifetime  of  Horace,  but  consists 
of  various  fugitive  pieces,  written  by  the  poet  in  his  earlier  years,  and  only 
collected  after  his  decease.  His  arguments  rest  in  a  great  measure  upon 
an  erroneous  etymology  of  the  term  epode,  which  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  volume.*  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  Bentley's  theory,  in  relation  to  the  date  of  the  epodes,  remains 
completely  unshaken. 


*  Vid.  Prefatory  remarks  on  the  Epodes,  in  the  explanatory  note? 
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As  a  lyric  poet,  Horace  does  not  present  very  strong  claims  to  the 
praise  of  originality.  Selecting  for  his  models  the  lyric  bards  of  Greece, 
and  becoming  deeply  imbued  with  their  spirit,  not  only  the  sentiments,  but 
even  the  very  phrases  and  words,  of  a  large  number  ofhis  odes,  bear  the 
evident  impress  of  a  Grecian  original.  Much  too  of  his  "  curiosa  verborum 
felicitas"  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  compositions  of  Alcaeus,  Pindar, 
and  Sappho ;  and  even  the  works  of  Homer,  and  of  the  great  tragedians9 
have  contributed  no  mean  portion  of  his  choicest  expressions.  It  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  adduce  some  of  the  more  striking  examples  of  this 
imitation :  for,  although  it  has  been  well  observed  that  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  the  etTect  of  lyric  verse,  than  to  be  able  to  point  out, 
with  critical  accuracy,  where  the  poet  borrows,  and  where  he  follows  the 
impulse  of  his  own  feelings,  still  it  has  been  equally  well  remarked,  that  it 
furnishes  the  best  proof  of  Horace's  genius  to  find  him,  notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  commanding  the  sympathy  and  eliciting  the  praises  of 
posterity. 

1.  General  hnitations  from  the  Greek. 

Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus, 

O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum,  &c.    (Carm.  1.  I.  seqq.) 

'AsTJKotto^uv  ph  rivug  e&ppai- 
vovav  faircov  n^tai  xul  trriQocvoi' 
rovg  $  b  ffoXy%g v<roig  ^aXa^oi;  j&ora- 
rkgverai  U  xai  rig  '*#  oJS/a'  wXiop 

m\'  Soa  0-w£  Jiaml%wp.1 


(1)  Pind.  Fragm.  We  have  followed  the  reading  and  arrangement  of  Schneider.  Boeckh 
gives  w£aiiol<rn  and  ttaartiCw,  and  adopts  a  different  metrical  form  for  the  verses.  Vid. 
Pind.  Of.  td.  Boeckh.  vol.  2.  pt.  2.  p.  675. 
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^ireviei  i'  ikkkoOev  oikkos'  6  ft£V  *ara  arouro»  dkdrca 

h  vmwh  XgrZ^v  o'ixaie  xegios  fiiysiv 
l%6voevr\  dve^oitn  (pogevtJLevos  dgyakeonri. 

tpeiiukftv  ^vxns  oviepinv  Sepevos- 
dkkos^  ynv  ripvw  wokvi&igsoy,  sls  eviavrbv 

ka,rgever    romv  xafATrvk9  dgorga  peksi' 
flikkos  9A0nva'tqs  re  xal  ^JlQaitrrov  irokvrexve® 

egya  iae)s  xeigolv  %vkkeyerai  (Siorov 
oikkos  "Okv[Mridiojv  Movcrfiv  irdga  i&ga  itidyjn 

Ifiegrijs  <ro(pks  [lergov  effnrrdpevos? 


Sic  te  diva,  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera,  &c.  (Carm.  1.  3.  seqq.) 

7A  vavs  a  rb  fiovov  (peyyos  sph  rb  ykvxv  ras  £oas 
agwdlsas,  vori  rv  Zavbs  izvevpai  ki^svo<rxo7ru.3 


Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  Manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  mearis, 
Nec  regna  vini  sortiere  talis,  &c.    (Carm.  1.  4.  24.  seqq.) 

Karffavottra  ie  xels"    ovie7rora  [/,va[/.o<rvva  veQev 
%<r<rer  oviezor  sls  vtrregov*    ov  ydg  veiexeis  figbim 
rtiv  ex  Utegias-    dkk'  dQavns  xrp  A'tia  ibpois 
(poirdireig  Trel'  d{Jt*avgtiv  vexdaiv  exTreTrorapeva? 


Vides,  ut  aita  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto  ? 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponens  ;  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 

O  Thaliarche,  merum  diota.    (Carm.  1.  9.  seqq.) 


2.  Solon.  fragm.  5.  43.  Pott.  Min.  Gr.  ed.  Gaisford,  vol.  1.  p.  333. 

3.  Callimjragm.  114.  ed.  Blomfield,  p.  234. 

4.  Sapph.  fragm.  11.  Mus.  Crit.  vol  1,  p,  13.     A  different  reading  of  this  fragment  is 
given  bv  Brunck.  Mal  1.  57- 
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Yet  ph  6  25f vs,  &  &'  *£<*>»&  F-fyug 

%6\\auv%   zevdyouriv  5'  vbdruv  poai.  . 

KdfifiukXe  rbv  %«jxw»5,  ev\  (isv  ri6e)g 
xvg,  h  8s  xigvuis  Foryo»  &Qetiku$ 
jusXi%£oV  ofirag  &[mti  xogtrq, 

fjt,ak6ocxbv  &[iin[ri06ii]  yvdQoikkov.6 


Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,  &c.    (Carm.  1.  10.) 
Xai£s,  Kvkkdvas  6  pefeis'    re  ydg  y,ot  —  6 


Quem  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Clio  ? 
Quem  deum  ?  cujus  recinet  jocosa 

Nomen  imago,  &c.     (Carm.  1.  12.  seqq.) 

fAvot,%t$QgiAiyyes  v[avoi 

rivot,  6ebv,  riv  rigua,  rivot,  5'  iLviga  zekotdfaofiev  ;7 


5.  Alcaei.  fragm.  apud  Athen.  10.  8.  p.  430.  a. — Vol.  4.  p.  73.  ed.  Schweigh.  We  have 
followed  the  readings  given  in  the  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  1.  p.  423.  A  portion  of  the  I3th  epode 
appears  to  have  been  imitated  from  this  same  source,  and  hence  Grotefend  has  attempted  to 
complete  the  first  stanza,  by  referring  back  to  the  Latin,  as  follows: 

Trdvros  jt  VvV,  /3*9«*  S-'  vKct 
©gatW»  /3cgf«t  0giuovreti. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza,  t/9«/  is  suppliedon  conjecture  by  Rutgersius  {ad  Horat. 
Carm.  1.  9.)  Grotefend  suggests  /3«*ay. 

(6)  Alcaei  fragm.  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Hephaestion,  this  fragment  appears  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  second  ode  of  the  first  book  of  AIcaeus's  productions.  Porphyrioii, 
in  his  scholia  on  the  lOth  ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  makes  this  last  anexpress  copy  of 
the  Greek  original,  observing,  at  the  commencement  of  his  annotations,  "  Hymnus  est  in 
Mercurium  ab  Alcaeo  lyricopoeta;"  and  alittle  after,  in  commenting  on  the  words  "  Te  boves 
olim  nisi  reddidisses,'1  &c  he  remarks,  "  Fabula  autem  haec  ab  Alcaeo  jicta."  Pausanias 
alludes  to  this  ode  of  Alcaeus,  in  the  following  words:  Bovai  ydg  x*-'1^  {*«*•«•"'«  'Ajr(Jxxa>K«fc 
'Axieatis;  ts  iMktociv  h  vuvco  rtl  it  'Egunt  y^x^sts,  as  b  'Equvs  fious  vfixotro  ?ov  'AirSXKUVOS- 

Pausan.  7-  20.  ed.  Siebelis.—Vid.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  1.  p.  434. 
(7)  Pindar.  012.  init,  ed.  Boeckh.    Porphyrion  •  alludes  to  this  imitation  on  the  part  of 

Horace,  in  his  scholia,    «  Haec  a  pindaro  sumpsit"  are his  words-    Independent  of  the  praise 
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O  navis,  referunt  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  !  O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus  ? 

Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo 
Antennaeque  gemunt :  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possunt  imperiosius 

Aequor. {Carm.  1.  14.  seqq.) 


To  [ifo  ydg  evQev  xv[ia  xvXivherut, 
T6  0"  hOeir  difipsg  5'  uv  ro  pivcrov 
vu\'  $ogfi[ie0ot,  <rvv  [teXuivu, 

Xe/^wiu  [xox@evvres  [leyciXy  xckkuv 
ito\g  [iev  y&g  clvrXog  itrroweduv  'ixei, 
"kulQog  he  wuv  ^ddrfkov  rfi^ 
xot)  "Kuxideg  [leydXou  xur  uvro 


ILuXutri  $  oiyxvgui 


Pastor  quum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 

Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam,  &c.  (Carm.  1.  15.  seqq.y 


of  originality,  Pindar  also  deserves  that  of  superior  arrangemeut,  in  commencing  with  deity 
and  ending  with  man.  Hence  Philo  remarks,  (vol.  2.  p.  404  >  "  *E«-e/T«  <p£ovw*.tqs  vTr6ir^tug 
ah^yov  ytvbutvog  vic  'iha^iiv  oun  avS^tt  ourt  fruitiiQv  udkhov  %  Scti/uova  kxt st  tov  VHvfz^ov  t/TCAot£c- 
GeLvcev  estuTov."  Boec  -hprefers  thereading>/,u{6eov,  «aa'  okovSzipova.,  which  makes  the passage 
stronger  and  more  apposite. 

(8)  Aicaei  fragm.  Mns.  Crit.  vol.  1  p  423.  Blomfield  reads  k^koov  in  preference  to  kg:kxv7 
which  is  suggested  by  Valckenaer  (  Animadv.  ad  Ammon.  p.  114.)  but  violates  the  metre.  K«- 
;;<»c  is  made  by  the  first  named  critic,  on  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  to  signify  "  funes  qui- 
bus  anlennae  sursum  ac  deorsum  moveidur.'"1 

(9)  Porphyrion,  in  his  scholia,  states  expressly  that  this  ode  was  imilated  from  Bacchy- 
lides:  "  Bacckylidem  imitalur ;  nam  ut,  ille  Cassandrnm  farit  vaticii  arifulura  belli  Trojani,  iia 
hic  PToteum,"  where  we  must  read  JYereum  instead  of  Proteum.  To  the  same  etfect  istheau- 
thority  of  Lutatius  (ad.  Stat.  Tlieb.  7.  330.) "  Ithonc  (read  Iionc,  from  the  Greek  form  '1-nm,) 
civitas  Boeotiae  est.  Hinc  Bacchylides  Minervam  Ithoniam  dixif,  et  Alalcomenen  ipsam  signifi- 
cat,  quemimiiatus  tst  Horaliusin  illa  ode,  in  quaProteus  (read Nereus)  Trojae  futurum  narra'- 
exctdium," 
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O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 

Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum,  &c.  (Carm.  1. 16,  seqq.)1* 


Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem.  (Carm.  1.  18.  seqq.) 
Mriih  diXko  (pvrsinrrig  irgorsgov  dkvSgeov  a/AffeXw" 


Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem,  non  sine  vano 

Aurarum  et  siluae  metu.  (Carm.  1.  23.  seqq.) 

''Ars  vsfigov  vsoQyfksa  yaXa^vov>o£  sv  vXri 
Ksgos<r<rris  txitoks^dsU  vzb  prirgos  hror)Qr\. 


O  Venus,  regina  Gnidi  Paphique, 

Sperne  dilectam  Cypron,  &c.     (Carm.  1. 30.  seqq.) 

Kvirpv  ipsgr&v  X/jrojira  mi  HtzQov  xsgtppvruv 


(10)  Acron,  in  his  scholia,  maintains  that  Horace  in  this  Palinor^  imitates  Stesichorus, 
who,  having  lost  his  sight  as  a  punishment  for  an  injurious  ode  ^ainst  Helen,  made  subse- 
quently  a  full  recantation,  and  was  cured  of  his  blindness.  Pl*to  introduces  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Palinodia  of  Stesichorus,  in  his  Phaedrus  (Op.'*o\.  1.  p-  33.  ed.  Bekker.— vol.  10. 
p.  313.  ed.  Bip.)  as  follows : 

Oy*  £Tt'  h-vfAOS  h  \6yot  *bros,  ob<?'  *<»*? 
h  vnvo-lv  ibcrfrfxsis,  ovcT  uso  Tle^yctf*a 
Tgo/a?.  -  " 

Themetrical  arrangement  is  H.  Stephens'  (Carm.  Lyr.  p44'.)  In  the  Bibliotheca  of 
Photius  (vol.  I.  p.  133.  cd.  Bekker)  the  same  story  is  given  jXi  tne  authority  of  Conou  ;  but  in 
another  part  of  the  same  work  (vol.  1.  p.  149.)  Stesich**us  is  said  to  have  attacked  inverse  a 
Sicilian  female  named  Helen,  and  not  the  daughter  *  Leda-  This  discrepancy  in  the  narra- 
tive,  however,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  truth  of  *orace's  having  imitated  aPalinodia  of  the 
Grecian  poet's. 

(11)  Alcaei  fragm.  apud  then.  10.  8.  p.  ^0  c  — Vol.  4  p  75.  ed.  Schireigh.  This  is  the 
only  line  that  remains  of  the  piece,  but,  f  om  the  close  resemblance  which  the  first  line  of 
the  Latin  ode  bears  to  it,  we  raay  fairly  .onclude  that  the  latter  was  a  copy  throughout. 

(12;  This is  commonly  consideref  asa  fragmentof  Anacreon  (Vid.  Anacr.  Carm.  ed.  Fis- 
cher.  p.  352.  fragm.  **.)  We  hav*  adopted  the  reading  and  arrangement  of  Bentley,  who 
makes  two  galliambic  lines. 

(13)  Alcman.fragm,  H.  Steph.  Carm.  Lyr.  p.  628. 
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rfl  'va% ,  jrai^ajfcarw^  S'E§ ug. 
w  NvfiQai  zvocvuvitlsg, 
iro§(pv§en  r'  'A^odiVsj, 
X§V(ry  °^  &Tzour(ts»n 

trvfJLTroii^ovffir  - 

yovov/xal  <rr  o-t)  5'  s£jxev^ 
2X4'  jJftiV  zexagurfiivqg  (P 
evxuXjig  fadxowrov1* 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem?  &c.     {Carm.  1.  31.  se^.) 

Tffl' %J«P,  <pi'Xo£  <roi  r*, 
xafrsfojSfoyra  Efonfda, 
<piXo?  3j  MoiVai^  EMvfjLiq,  rs 
/uiXwy  elfjiV,  rovr  oflriiiAl  ve.15 


Q  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
PraeseRs  vel  imo  toUere.de  gradu 
Mortale  ^orpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos :  &c.    (Carm.  1.  35.  seqq.) 

AiWo/xai,  icotA  Zqvbg  'Ekevdegiov, 
l^sfay  sigudlstf  OfApisroXei,  Swrsi^a  Tw^a, 
rh  y&?  iv  vovru  zvfiegvuvrat  Soai 
v&eg,  sv  jtfgo-y  ts  Xai4»j£oi  sroXe^oi 
aayofai  0ot\a$j£oj.  aS'yf  pev  faigw 
atoXX'  #iw,  ra  V  #g  #aVw  ^uo^  /A£rajAwi>ia  rdfAVottrui 
zv\iv$ow  iXvifag.16 


(14)  Anacr.fragm.    Anacr.  Carm.  ed.  Fisehei  p.  362.  frap.KW. 

(15)  Pind.fragm.  apud  Athen.  5.  7.  p.  191.  f.— VQ\  2.  p.  240.  erf.  Schweigh.    Boeckh  gives 
it  in  his  edition  as  the  l27tb  fragraent,  and  with  a  dift*rent  metrical  arrangement. 

(16)  Pind.  01. 12.  init.ed.  Boeckh. 
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Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 

Pulsanda  tellus  ;  &c. (Carm.  1.  37.  seqq.) 

Nw  xgri  (jLsdvtrxsiv,  xol)  yfihm  xgbs  (Siav 
nraisiv^  sxsidri  xdrQuve  Mvgfr&os?1 


Nullus  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris  ;  inimice  lamnae, 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 

Splendeat  usu.     (Carm.  %  %  seqq.) 

Ovx  'igupou  voXvv  ev  peydgu  ifkovrov  xotraxgv-^ais  %x6lv* 
otiX  eovruv,  ev  rs  xa&etv  xa)  dxovcrat,  CpiXoig  k%<xgxeM.1* 


Aaiftovioh  £i  de  xkgSog.o  pvgiog  hhoBi  Xgvcrbg 
xel[A69os ;  ovx  &fo  vXovrov  Qgovsovtnv  ovatns™ 


Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  urgendo,  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Litus  iniquum. 
Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  &c. (Carm.  %  10.  seqq.) 

Ai  [A6<r6T7iT6s  agitrra^  oirn  fo  ye  itgrfeiec,  dvigur 

xa)  [idXa  ftSTgov  lyu  r&gxiov  fovafr&ytyr 
rovr*  dy&Tta,  <pi\e  A&pms,  xaxds  i'  ^yfimgs  ^veXkas? 


Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 

Pinus  : (Carm.  2.  10.) 

Od  Sgvov  ov  poikoixw  ^'l^os  rrore,  rdg  fo  yLeyitrras 
sj  hgvas  n  ifkar&vovs  olfo  %a^ai  xardysiv.21 

(17)  Alcaei  fragm  apud  Athen.  10.  8.  p  430.  c. — Vol.  4.  p.  74.  ed.  Schweigh.  The  com- 
fflon  reading  is  Kai  tiw  ttpoc  fitav  wivuv  ;  but  that  which  we  have  adopted  has  received  the 
sanction  of  able  critics,  and  was  first  suggested  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  work  of 
Portus  on  the  remains  of  the  lyric  poets.  (Heidelb.  1598  )  Ithas  the  merit  of  agreeing  very 
closely  with  the  pulsanda  tellus  of  the  Latin  ode,  and  as  such  is  received  by  Jani, 

(18)  Pind.  Nem.  1.  45.  ed.  Boeckh. 

(19)  Theocr.  Idyll.  16.22.ed.  Kiessling. 

(20)  Loll.  Bassus.—Anal.  Brunck.  2.  161. 

(21)  Lucian*  in  AnthoU  Brod.  1, 1,  p.  165, 
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— Informes  hiemes  reducit 

Jupiter,  idem 

Submovet  :     Non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 

Sic  erit  : (Carm.  2.  10.  15.  seqq.) 

SugtrsTv  j£f  jj,  (piks  Bdrrs-  rdtf  a»£iov  IWsr'  cLyLSivov. 
Xw  Zsvg  clXkOKa  ph  xsksi  aWgiog,  clkkoxa  V  vsi™ 


Eheu  !  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni :  nec  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  Senectae 

Afferet,  indomitaeque  Morti.  (Carm.  2.  14.  seqq.) 

'Akk'  o\iyo%g6viov  yiyvsrai,  &<rTsg  ovag, 
%€%  r^nstrffOL'  ro  in  clgyooksov  xai  cLpogQov 
yvigag  birsg  zstpukqg  avriy^  v7rsgzgs(Acx,ra,i  —  2 


Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 

Multa  ? (Carm.  2.  16.  17.) 

— —  rO  zsvol  jS^orwy, 


o?  rofoi;  hrsivovrsg  wg  xaigov  irs^a,  — 24 


Nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum.  (Carm.%  16.  27.) 


Odz  'i<rriv  ovfih  fod  rskovg  sddaipovovv.25 


Oiw  etrrh  o(rrig  itd.vr'  dv^  svhaipovst. 


Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  —  (Carm.  3.  2.  13.) 


(22)  Theocr.  Idyll.  4.  41  &  43.  ed.  Kiessling. 

(23)  Mimnerm.  fragm.  5.  4.  Poet.  Gr.  Min.  ed.  Gaisford.  vol.  1.  p.  423. 

(24)  Eurip.  Suppl.  754. 

(25)  Id    281. 

(26)  Eurip.  fragm.  Sthenob.  1 
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Tefodfievui  y&g  xooXov  ez\  5rfo^a%oj<ri  xetrbvru 
&v8g'  o\yu6ov  xefi  ji  Targifo  fJLtxgvdfJLevov? 


Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum.   (Carm.  3.  2.  14.) 
'O  fr  txv  Qdvarog  ew/e  ml  rov  (pvybfiooxpv* 


Aetas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores ;  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem.  (Carm.  3.  b\  46.  seqq.) 

Qtyv  xgweiqv  varegeg  yevenv  ekivovro 
XeigOTegw,  vpelg  de  mxuregot,  re%eietr6e* 


2.  Phrases  and  Epithets  more  closely  imitatedfrom  the  Greek. 
JDis  miscent  superis.  'Aduvdroig  e(ju%dev. 

Pindar.  Islhm.  2.  42. 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice.  BoVo^taJ  r*   eg   uWe^u  koXvv  c\ep- 

ve  i  g.  Eurip.  fragm. 

Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus.     NetpeXfl  elXvpevog  &[AQvg. 

Hom.llJ,m. 

Erycina  ridens.  OiXo/x/xeid^  'A^oSiVjj. 

Hom.  II.  y,  424. 

Galeaeleves.  KogvOuv  kupiropt.evdwj . 

Hom.  II.  v',  341. 

Ofticinas  Cyclopum.  lH<puitrroiO  xutxivovg. 

Callim.fragm. 

Nitidum  caput.  Anragdv  Weiguv. 

Simonides.  {Anal.  Br.  1.  141.) 

Duplicis  Ulixei.  kiKkovg  &vif>. 

Eurip.  Rhcs.  393. 


(27)  Tyriueifragm  1.    Poel.  Gr.  Min.xol  1.  p.  432, 
(23)  Simonides. — Muret.  var.  lect.  4.  9. 
'29)  Arati  Phacnom.  123, 
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Superis  parem. 

Aui[JL0vi  Jtrog. 

Hom.  11.  i,  438.    / 

Aptum  equis  Argos. 

"Agyeog  iVsroSorojo. 

Hom.  II.  fi,  287- 

Ditesque  Mycenas. 

Mvz^vccg  rdg  nokvfcgvcovg. 

Sophocl.  Elect.  9, 

Larissae  opimae. 

Adgiiraruo  egiSojkcixtt,. 

Hom.  J2.0',841. 

Albus  Notus. 

Aevscovorog. 

Certus  Apollo. 

'AnoXkMOL  reki<rroga,. 

Epicharm.  fragm , 

Nil  desperandum. 

"Aekffrov  ovdsv. 

Eurip.  fragm. 

Deorum  nuntium, 

"Ayyekov  aSavdrm. 

Hom.  Hymn.  in  Merc.  \l. 

Marinae  filium  Thetidis. 

UttJs  dkiag  (der&og. 

Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul. 

Carpe  diem. 

Kai§6v  kdSe. 

JEsch.  sept.  adv.  Th.  65, 

Difficili  bile. 

XoXoy  agyakeoto. 

Hom.  11.  k,  107. 

Debes  ludibrium. 

Tekur  'oQksw. 

Eurip.  Med.  1045. 

Pastor  (i.  e.  Paris). 

''Vicfiog  (Sovrag. 

Eurip.  Hec.  944. 

Atrox  Tydides, 

Tvibkog  vlov — SLygiov  al^nT^v. 

Hom.  11.  £',  97. 

Melior  patre. 

Uttregwv  tt^eivoveg  evxo^ed'  shca 

Hom.  II.  cT',  405. 

Mordaces  solicitudines. 

YvioQogovg  peked&vag. 

Hesiod.  igy.  66. 

Dulce  ridentem. 

Yekdarag  Ipegoev. 

Sappho. 

Dulce  loquentem. 

9Adit  (pojvoitrug. 

Sappho. 

Funera  densentur. 

Qvfyrxov.  eirci<r<rvregoi. 

Hom.  tf.*',383. 
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Saeva  Proserpina. 
Dilcctam  Cypron. 
Fulgentes  oculos. 
Bellum  lacrymosum. 
Vaeuum  aera. 
Loquaces  lymphae, 
Fulmme  caduco. 
Vis  consili  expers. 
Flagitio  additis  damnum. 
Aquae  augur  cornix. 
Lentus  amor. 
Aquosa  Ida. 

Obliquum  meditantis  ictum. 
Gelu  acuto. 
Dulci  fistula. 
Testudinis  aureae. 
Magnae  linguae. 
Morti  atrae. 
Aureo  plectro. 


Hom.  Od.  k,  47. 

KvKgQV  Ipsgr&v. 

Alcman.fragvi , 

"O/tytara  /xaf^ai^oi/ra. 

Hom.  II.  y,  397, 

116Xe/A0i>  Sazgvosvra. 

Hom.  U.  i,  737. 

E^n^ag  oY  alSegos. 

Pind.  01.  d,  10. 

Aa'kbv  vdtog* 
KaTciSdrng  zegavvbs. 

JEsch.  Pr.  V.  367. 

Tw^t^j  d[xa^)g. 

Eurip.fragm. 

Ugog  airxvvj)  zazdv. 

Eurip.  Rhes.  12. 

^YsropavTig  zoguvn.    . 

Euphorion. 

B^aoNi/a'  'A^o^Va. 

Sappho. 

HoXv7riSazos  "Ifing. 

Hom.  11.  f ,  157. 

Ao^W  afoffQVTS. 

Hom.  II.  fA.'  148. 


Xj6m£  6%eiag. 
Vkvzvg  avkbg. 


Pind.  Pylh.  a,  39. 


Pind.  01.  i,  114. 

~Kgv(rea  (pQ§[Aiy<£. 

Pind.  Pyth.  *.  1. 

MsydXqg  y\wsvv\g. 

Sophocl  Anlig.  127. 

MeXavog  Savdroio, 

Hom.  11  0',  834, 


Xg vtrfa  ifkdzr^. 


Pind.  Nem<  i,  42, 


xln 
Supremum  iteiv 

Nescios  fari  infantes. 

Noctilucam. 

Purpureo  ore. 

Liquidum  aethera. 

Insanientis  philosophiae. 
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"Ycrdrqv  65oi/. 
N^ia  rezvu. 


Eurip.  Alcest.  626. 


NvzriXanirfc. 


Hom.  11.0 ',311. 


Simonides. 


Uogtpvgeov  a^o  cro^taro^. 

Simonides. 

cYy£o>  aWifa. 
Soipia  olroQog. 


METRES  OF  HORACE. 


Previous  to  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  metre  in  general. 

I.  Metre,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  means  an  arrangement  of  syllables 
and  feet  in  verse,  according  to  certain  rules  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  applies  not 
only  to  an  entire  verse,  but  to  a  part  of  a  verse,  or  any  number  of 
verses.  But  a  metre,  in  a  specific  sense,  meaiis  a  combination  of  two  feet. 
and  sometimes  bne  foot  only. 

II.  The  Metres  employed  in  Latin  poetry  are  the  Dactylic,  Anapaestic, 
Iambic,  Trochaic,  Choriambic  and  lonic. 

III.  These  have  received  their  respective  names  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  in  each  of  them  of  some  particular  foot ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  each  species  was  originally  composed  of  those  feet  only  from 
which  it  is  denominated,  but  that  others,  equal  in  time,  were  afterwards 
admitted  under  certain  restrictions.  They  are  often  called,  however,  after 
the  name  of  some  celebrated  poet,  who  either  invented,  or  most  frequently 
used,  a  particular  species  of  verse  ;  as,  Sapphic,  Alcaic,  Anacreontic,  Hippo- 
nactic,  &c.  They  are  sometimes  also  classed  according  to  the  number  of 
feet  or  measures  which  they  contain ;  as,  Octonarius,  Senarius,  Hexameter, 
Pentameter,  Tetrameter,  Trimeter,  Dimeter,  Monometer. 

IV.  In  Anapaestic,  Iambic,  and  Trochaic  verse,  a  metre  consists  of  two 
feet ;  in  the  remainder  one  foot  constitutes  a  metre.  In  Anapaestic,  Iam- 
bic,  and  Trochaic  verse,  therefore,  a  monometer  will  contain  two  feet,  a 
dimeter  four,  a  trimeter  six,  &c. ;  whereas,  in  the  other  species  of  verse,  a 
monometer  will  contain  only  one  foot,  a  dimeter  two  feet,  a  trimeter  three, 
&c.  Some  grammarians,  in  speaking  of  Anapaestic,  Iambic,  and  Trochaic 
verse,  use  the  term  dipodia  (Jj^oS/a)  instead  of  m°tre,  and,  in  place  of 
calling  a  verse  monometer,  describe  it  as  consisting  of  one  dipodia; 
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instead  of  naming  another  dimeter,    spcak  of  it    as  containing  l\\o 
dipodiae,  &c.  , 

V.  A  Verse  is  a  certain  number  of  feet  disposed  in  a  regular  ordcr,  and 
forming  a  line  of  poetry.  The  term  verse  (versus)  is  derived  from  the 
verb  vertere,  "  to  turri,"  bec<iuse  verses  being  arranged  in  lines,  when  the 
reader  reaches  ihe  end  of  one,  he  must  necessarily  turn  to  the  beginning 
of  another.  The  Greeks  term  it  r;  i%pg,  "  a  rank,"  or  "  row,"  on  account 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  words ;  and  from  qpurvs*  "  half,"  and  trriyos, 
comes  riunrriviQV,  hemistichium,  "  a  hemistich ,"  or  "  half  verse  f  from 
SiSi  "  twice,"  and  trriyoQ^  comes  durrixpv,  distichon,  "  a  distich,"  $z;c. 

VI.  Scanning,  or  Scansion,  is  the  dividing  of  a  verse  into  the  feet  ol 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  assigning  of  their  proper  quantity  to  the 
respective  syllables  of  each  foot.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  verb 
scandere,  "  to  climb,"  (Diomed.  1.  3.  Priscian,  sup.  12.  Mn.  1.  vol.  2.  p. 
278.  cd.  Krchl.)  Hence  wre  have  the  following  epigram  in  Claudian : 
(Ep.  29.  Inpodagrum :) 

Quae  iibi  cnm  pedibus  ratio  ?  quid  carminct  culpas  ? 
Scandere  qui  nescis,  versiculos  laccras. 

VII.  Verses  are  denominated  Acatalectic,  GuialccUc,  Brachycataleciic, 
Hypercatalectic  or  Hypermetcr,  and  Acephalous, 

VIIL  An  Acatahctic  verse  (trriyps  dr.ardkrizros)  is  one  which  con- 
tains  its  exact  number  of  feet  and  syllables.  The  term  is  derived  from  « 
priv  :  and  %cira,\J}yeiv<>  " :to  cease,"  or,  "  end  ;"  and  implies  that  the  verse 
does  not  stop  before  it  reaches  its  destined  end,  but  proceeds  onwards,  and 
arrives  at  it,  and  is  therefore  fuil  and  complete.  A  Catalectic  verse 
(ffr;Vo£  mrdXwros)  is  one  which  wants  a  syllable  at  the  end  to  perfect 
the  measure.  The  term  is  derived  from  KaraXnysiv,  "  to  cease,"  and 
implies  that  the  verse  doesynot  reach  its  proper  point  of  termination,  but 
ceases  or  stops,  as  it  were,  by  the  way.  A  Brachycatalectic  verse  (frriypg 
Bpa.yvxctrdXyixrQs)  is  one  which  wants  two  syllables  at  the  end  to  com- 
plete  the  measure.  The  derivation  of  the  term  is  from  j3f  ayys,  "  short," 
and  zareOs/iysiv,  and  the  name  implies  that  the  verse  ends  too  shortly. 
A  Hypercatalectic  or  Hypermeter  verse  (trriyps  vitep%urd"k%ffiOS,  s^c 
i)7rspuerPQc)  ls  one  which  has  something  more  than  its  just  measure, 
whether  this  surplus  be  a  syllable,  or  an  entire  foot,-  The  former  of  these 
terms  is  derived  from  vvgg,  "  above,"  and  mraXyiyeiv,  and  denotes  a 
verse  which  goes  beyond  its  proper  resting-place  :  the  latter  comes  from 
bzsp,  and  u&rpov,  "  a  measure."  An  Acephalous  verse  is  one  which  wants 
a  syllable  pt  the  beginning.  The  name  is  derived  from  »  priv :  and 
xsQoikfa  "  a  head."  nnd  implies  that  the  verse  wants  a  head,  or  initial 
svllnhK  i 
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iX,  A  eomposiuon  in  vorse  which  consists  of  only  one  kind  of  metre 
is  called,by  gramnianans,  Carmcn  y^ovoxoSkov  (from  povog  ^solus,  and  #w- 
Xoy,  .ncmbrum).  If  it  contain  two  kinds  of  metre,  it  is  termed  bixukov  • 
if  three,  rgixukov  ;  if  four,  rzTgoixukov-  So  again,  if  it  consist  of  indc- 
pendent  verses,  which  form  no  stanza,  it  is  called  aovbrrpoipov  (tXovog 
and  sT£o;pjj,  versus)  ;  if  it  consist  of  stanzas  containing  each  two  verscs 
it  is  termed  HrrPoQw  ;  if  of  stanzas  of  three  verses,  rpi<rrPO$ov  ;  if  of 
stanzas  of  four  verses,  rsrPoLtrrpoQov-  The  Latin  stanza  does  not,  ex- 
cept  in  a  single  instance  in  Catullus,  exceed  four  verses.  Neither  are 
those  verses  regular,  which  consbt  of  three,  but  only  those  which  are 
composed  of  tvvo  or  four  verses.  To  apply  these  remarks ;  thc  first  ode 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  is  ftovozukov  [LOvqgtpoQqv ;  the  second  of 
the  same  book,  fiizwkov  rsTgdrTgoQov ;  the  third,  hixukov  dirrgoQov;  the 
fifth,  rgizwkov  rsrgdLrrgotpov  ;  &c, 

X.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  Rhythm  and  Mefre  it  may 
here  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  former  relates  to  the  quantity  of  the  syl- 
lables  in  a  foot,  as  far  as  respects  the  time  required  in  the  pronunciation 
of  them,  each  long  syllable  being  considered  equal  in  time  to  two  short 
ones  ;  whereas  metre  inciudes  both  the  time  and  the  order  of  syllables, 
anddoes  not  admit  the  same  interchange  of  feet  as  rhythm.  If  in  the  fol- 
Jowing  dactylic  line,  for  example, 

Panditur  |  intere\a  domus  \  omnipo\tentis  0\lympi, 

the  dactyls  be  confounded  in  this  manner 

OmmpG\teniis  0\hjmpi  \panditur  \  inlere\a  domus. 

the  metre  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  inasmuch  as  its  laws  require  a  dactyl 
in  the  fifth,  and  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  place  ;  and  we  shall  have  an  ana- 
paestic  line  in  its  stead.  The  rhythm,  nevertheless,  remains  the  same,  be- 
cause  there  is  still  the  same  space  or  quantity  of  times,  and  the  same  feet ; 
but  the  metre  is  destroyed  because  there  is  no  longer  the  same  order. 

XI.  "Rhythm,*  as  it  concerns  language,is  divided  intocertain  portions, 
which  are  called  feet.  These  feet  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  bars 
in  modern  music  ;  but  the  ancient  music,  besides  common  time  and  triple 
time,  admitted  of  two  other  varieties  of  proportk>n,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  scale  : 

First,  as  one  to  one,  or  two  tp  two,  which  is  equal,  or  as  we  now  call  it , 

*  nnssiral  JovmaL  vol,  3.  p.  3P 
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common  time,  consisting  either  of  two  or  four  crotchets  to  a  bar,  and  ca- 
pable  of  being  divided  into  equal  moieties.  Of  this  nature  are  the  pyr- 
nch,  such  as  Deus,  consisting  of  two  short  times  ;  the  spondee,  such  as  vo- 
bis,  consisting  of  two  long,  or  four  short  times ;  the  anapaest,  and  the  dac- 
tyl,  consisting  also  each  of  them  of  four  short  times. 

The  next  division  of  rhythm  is  as  one  to  two  ;  this  corresponds  with 
our  triple  time,  or  three  crotchets  to  a  bar,  containing  a  quantity  of  which 
one  part  is  the  double  of  the  other.  Of  this  nature  are  the  feet  called 
iambi,  trochees,  and  tribrachs. 

The  third  division  of  rhythm  is  as  two  to  three.  This  division  of  time 
is  not  used  in  modern  music,  but  may  be  expressed  by  five  crotchets  to  a 
bar,  of  which  three,  as  one  part,  would  be  as  much  and  half  as  much 
again  as  the  other.  Of  this  nature  is  the  foot  called  Paeon,  such  as  tristi- 
tia,  consisting  of  one  long,  and  three  short  times,  or  of  five  short  times. 
This  rhythm  is  called  by  the  Greeks  7fyxjo?JO£»  by  the  Latins  sesquialter 
or  sescuplex. 

The  fourth  division  of  rhythm  is  as  three  to  four,  which  is  also  unknown 
in  modern  music,  but  may  be  represented  by  seven  crotchets  to  a  bar, 
divided  into  four  and  three,  where  the  greater  quantity  is  to  the  less  as  the 
whole  and  one  third  over.  This  rhythm  is  called  by  the  Greeks  effiTPiTQg, 
and  by  the  Latins  sesquitertius,  or  supertertius.  Of  this  rhythm  is  the  word 
reformido,  consisting  of  one  short  and  three  long  times,  or  of  seven  short 
times. 

XII.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,*  that  words  which  have 
the  same  general  rhythm,  and  are  isochronous  in  collective  value  as 
words,  are  by  no  means  also  isochronous  as  feet,  and  interchangeable 
whenever  the  metre  allows  of  isochronous  interchanges.  For  instance, 
the  iambus  and  trochee,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fall  under  the  same  rule 
of  rhythm,  are  equally  examples  of  double  proportion,  that  is,  of  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two,  and  yet  they  not  only  cannot  be  substituted  one 
for  the  other,  butare  said  to  have  an  antipathy  (o\vTi7rciL(r%ew),  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  of  a  nature  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  this  :  as  rhythm  is  divided  into  feet,  so  feet  are  again  subdi- 
vided  into  what  are  called  by  the  Greeks  oiptrig  and  3|<ri£»t  and  by  the 


*  Classical  Journal,  vol.  3.  p.  39.  seqq. 

t  That  part  of  a  foot  which  receives  the  ictus,  the  stress  of  the  rhythm,  <the  beat  of  the 
time)  is  called  dg«c ,  or,  elevation.  The  rest  of  the  foot  is  called  Sia-tf,  or,  depression.  Marius 
Victorinus  informs  us,  that  arsis  was  the  raising  of  the  foot  (sublatio  pedis  sine  sono,)  and 
thesis  the  dropping  of  it,  and  striking  the  ground  (positio  pedis  cum  sono).  Terentianus  thus 
speaksofthem; 
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Latms  sublatio  and  positio.  This  takes  place  in  every  tbot,  and  makes  it 
necessary  that  every  foot  should  consist  at  least  of  two  syllables,  one  for 
the  seat  of  the  #£<n£,  and  another  for  that  of  the  §s<ris-  Consequently 
the  smallest  foot  is  the  dissyllable,  consisting  of  two  short  times,  called  the 
pyrrich.  This  sublation  and  position  answers  to  the  beating  of  time  in  our 
music,  and  signifies  the  manner  in  which  the  bars  are  to  be  divided.  We 
may  now  see  how  an  iambus  differs  from  a  trochee,  as  in  the  first  foot  the 
sublation  occupies  one  short  syllable,  and  the  position  the  remaining  long 
syllable  ;  whereas  in  the  trochee  the  sublation  and  position  are  reversed, 
the  first  occupying  there  the  long  syllable,  the  latter  the  short  one.  When 
of  two  feet  proposed,  not  only  the  rhythm,  which  affects  the  whole,  but 
the  sublation  and  position  which  affect  their  parts,  are  the  same,  and 
common  to  both ;  then,  and  then  only,  are  such  feet  isochronous  and 
interchangeable,  where  the  metre  allows  of  interchanges." 

XIII.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different  species  of  metre 
employed  by  Horace  in  his  various  productions.  They  are  twenty  in 
number,  or,  more  loosely  speaking,  twenty-two. 

1.    DACTYLIC  HEXAMETER.1 

Lauda\bunt  ali\l  cla\ram  Rhodon  \  aut  Mty\lenen. 

The  structure  of  this  species  of  verse  is  sufficiently  well  known ;  it  con» 
sists  of  six  feet,  the  fifth  of  which  is  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  a  spondee, 
while  each  of  the  other  four  feet  may  be  either  a  dactyl  or  spondee, 
Sometimes,  however,  in  a  solemn,  majestic,  or  mournful  description,  or  in 


Te.mporum  momenta  sane  lege  certa  dividunt, 

Seu  duaspes  quisquejunget,  sive  plures  syllabas. 

Aut  enim  quantum  est  in  agcu,  tantum  erit  tempus  Sian. 

He  mentions  also  that  those  who  taught  versification  were  in  the  habit  ©f  distinguishing 
the  feet  or  measures  by  the  thumb  or  foot : 

QimmpoUicis  sonore,  vel  plausu  pedis 
Discriminare,  qui  docent  artem,  solent. 

Horace  likewise  alludes  to  the  method  of  beating  time  by  the  aid  of  the  thumb.  Carm. 
4.  6.  35. 

(1)  The  origin  of  Hexameter  verse  forms  no  uninteresting  subject  of  speculation,  as  it 
carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  period  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Herodotus 
states  that  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  Cadmean  let- 
ters  engraved  oncertain  tripods,  forthe  most  partlike  the  Ionian  characters,  and  that  one  of 
these  inscriptions  was  as  follows. 

'A^piT^av  (t*'  *Mm%  vfav  d™  T>MjSo«cay. 
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expressing  astonishment,  consternation,  vastness  of  size,  &c.  a  spondee  is 
admitted  inthe  fifth  foot,  and  the  line  is  then  denominated  Spondaic. 


On  a  second  tripod,  two  other  hexameters  were  inscribed,  and  two  likewise  on  a  third. 
(Herod.  5.  59.  seqq.)  If  this  account  be  correct,  these  Cadmean  letters  may  be  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  meniioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Socrat.  Gen.)  as  having  been  discovered  at  Ha- 
liartus  in  the  tomb  of  Alcmena,  and  which  he  describes  as  very  ancient  (7rctfA7reiKttia)  and  as 
resembling  very  closely  the  iEgyptian.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  Herodotus 
was  imposed  upon  by  the  priests  of  the  temple,  and  the  vvord  fAovctg^ioov,  which  occurs  in  one 
of  the  inscriptions,  stamps  suspicion  upon  the  genuineness  of  all.  According  to  other  autho- 
jities,  (Diog.  Lacrl.  1.  40.  Stat.  Sylv.  2.  °2.  39  Lucan.  5.  126.  and  Pausan.  10.  6.)  Phemo- 
noe,  a  priestess,  and,  accordingto  some,  daughter  of  Apoilo,  is  said  to  have  invented  hexa- 
meters,  and  the  follovving  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  one  ever  vvritten  : 

~2ufA<pi^re  zn^ci  t'  elocvci,  khsLv  tz  f,iihicr<rttt. 

Some  affirm  that  Phemonoe  was  the  first  that  gave  responses  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 
Thisaccount  seems  entitledto  rather  more  credit  than  that  of  Herodotus,  although  itis  far 
irom  having  a  claim  to  fuli  reiiance.  The  ./Eolic  dialect  was  spoken  at  Delphi :  this  of 
all  the  Grecian  dialects  adapted  itself  most  easily  to  hexameter  versification,  by  its  drawing 
back  the  accent,  and  making  it  repose  in  preference  on  the  antepenult  or  penult  of  words. 
(Compare  Buttman,  Ausfurhl.  Griech.  Sprachl  vol.  1.  p.  55.  amn.  9.  fVagner,  Lehre,vnn  dem 
Accent.)  The  JEolic  Pentameter  (Herm.  Elem  Doctr.  Melr.p.  228.  ed.  Glasg.)  affords  a  full 
proof  of  the  attachment  of  this  dialect  to  the  dactylic  verse,  ail  the  feet  escept  the  first  be- 
ing,  according  to  Hephaestion,  dactyls.    Thus : 

^Ovooc,  dvix.0.  nrttv  yiwt  clv^itctvi^i)!. 
I6x,&  efv>  cbSi  Kcthtvvros  £»•'  alxtlai;  &vgats- 

3'erhap  after  all,  however,  some  of  the  oldest  Greek  hexameters  that  remain  to  us  are 
those  which  occur  in  the  narrative  of  Phoenix  to  Achilles  (Hom.  Jl.  i.  525.  seqq.)  There 
is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Muscum  Criticum  (No.  6.  p.  243. 
seqq.)  in  which  it  is  shown  very  conclusively  that  Phoenix  quotes  the  very  words  and  mea- 
sure  of  some  ancient  ballad,  antehomcric  of  course.  The  metre  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  bears 
evident  marks  of  being  earlier  than  the  more  polished  hexameters  of  the  Iliad.  The  follow- 
ingspecimen  will  convey  some  idea  of  it : 

Kot/gHT&  T'  I   ifAtlyoVTC    |    K'Xi  Afrccho)    \  fAOfi%CtglACt. 
^Af-icp}  zoKlV   J  Kctkvfceytt   ]  Kctl  dhMhoVS   |  ivct£l%W 
Aira>h.oi  {Aiv  \  cCfj.vv6ff.iV0i  \  KxAVc^dyc;  j  ig&VViic.,' 
Kov^rtc  fi  J  cYtaLTr^ctftiiiv  \  fAifAxart;  J  "Agvi, 

The  author  of  the  paper  in  question  stops,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  at  the  most 
interesting  partof  the  inquiry.  We  have  discovered  what  appears  to  us  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy  between  this  early  ballad-measure  and  the  old  Saturnian  raeasure  of  the  Romans.  Not 
indeed  a  strictly  rhythmical  resemblance,  but  so  close  an  approximation  to  it  as  to  induce 
the  belief  that  the  two  measures  originated  from  the  same  parent  source.  The  following 
lines  will  exemplify  this : 

Et  Ncevi\o  poctce  \  cum  sazpc  l(e\derentur 
Dabunt  ma\lum  Melelli,  |  dabunt  ma\lum  Meielli 
Eliam  qui  res  \  magnas  manu  \  saepe  gcssit  |  gloriosc. 
Cvjusfacta  {  vivavigent  \  qv?  apud  gcntts  1  suluspraslat- 
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The  hexameters  of  Horace,  in  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  are  written  in  so 
iiegligent  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  this  style  of  composition 
was  purposely  adopted  by  him  to  suit  the  nature  of  his  subject.  Whe- 
ther  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not  must  be  considered  elsewhere.1  It  will 
only  be  requisite  here  to  state,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  his  hexame- 
ter  versification  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  respect- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  caesural  pause  in  this  species  of  verse,  which  is  bet- 
ter  explained  with  reference  to  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  Virgil.2 

2.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  a  posteriore? 

The  Tetrameter  a  posteriore,  or  Spondaic  tetrameter,  consists  of  the 
last  four  feet  of  an  hexameter ;  as, 

Certus  e\mm  pro\misit  A\polio. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  hexameter,  a  spondee  occupies  the  last  place  but 
one,  in  which  case  the  preceding  foot  ought  to  be  a  dactyl,  or  the  line  wil! 
be  too  heavy  ;  as, 


The  resemblance  appears  most  striking  in  the  last  line.  We  have  selected  of  course  sucb. 
verses,  and  have  placed  them  in  such  an  order,  as  seemed  most  favourable  to  our  position : 
the  change  of  order,  however,  to  which  we  have  resorted,  occurs  only  in  the  case  ofthe  first 
two,  which  are  here  formed  into  two,  though  generally  given  as  four,  lines.  Hermann  has  the 
following  as  the  scheme  of  the  Saturnian  measure.    (Elem,  Doclr.  Meir.  p  398.) 


A  dactyl,  however,  is  occasionally  admitted  in  place  of  the  first  or  second  trochee,  and  a 
spondee  is  sometimes  introduced  indiscriminately.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  measure  with 
those  of  the  Sanscreet  poetry  that  are  given  by  Schlegel,'( Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,  p. 
227.)  we  cannot  fail  being  struck  by  their  great  similarity.  One  of  the  measures  alluded  to 
is  as  follows  : 


Schlegel  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  scheme  admits  of  variations.  These  niay  proba- 
t)ly  bring  it  into  full  accordance  with  the  Saturnian.  All  this,  together  with  the  Sanscreet 
derivation  of  the  very  name  of  Saturn  (Satouran&uno) ,  furnishes  another  link  in  that  curious 
chainwhich  connects  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  with  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  northern 
India. 

(1)  Vid.  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Satires. 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  the  Caesural  pause  in  hexameter  verse  will  be  found  explained  in  An- 
ihorfs  Latin  Prosody,  p.  93.  seqq 

(3)  The  expression  aposteriore  refers  to  the  verse  being  considered  astaken  from  the  latter 
part  of  an  hexameter  line  (a posteriore  parte  versus  kexametri),  and  is  consequeritl;  opposed 
to  the  dactylic  tetrameter  a  priore.  This  last  is  taken  from  the  Jirsl  part  (a  priore  parte)  of  an 
hexameter,  and  must  alwavs  have  the  last  foot  a  dactyl. 
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Mens'6\rem  cohilbent  Ar\chyta. 

3.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic.1 

The  Trimeter  catalectic  is  a  line  consisting  of  the  first  five  half-feet  of 
an  hexameter,  or  two  feet  and  a  half ;  as, 

Arbori\busque  co\mae. 

Horace  uniformly  observes  this  construction,  viz.  two  dactyls  and  a 
semi-foot.  Ausonius,  however,  sometimes  makes  the  first  foot  a  spondee, 
and  twice  uses  a  spondee  in  the  second  place  ;  but  the  spondee  injures  the 
harmony  of  the  verse. 

4.  Adonic.2 

The  Adonic,  or  Dactylic  Dimeter,  consists  of  two  feet,  a  dactyl  and 
spondee ;  as, 

Risit  A\pdllo. 

Sappho  is  said  to  have  written  entire  poems  in  this  measure,  now  lost.3 
Boethius  has  a  piece  of  thirty-one  Adonic  lines  (lib.  1.  metr.  7.),  of  which 
the  following  are  a  specimen. 

Nubibus  atris 
Condita  nullum 
Fundere  possunt 
Sidera  lumen. 
Si  mare  volvens 
Turbidus  auster 
Misceat  aestum,  fyc. 

The  measure,  however,  is  too  short  to  be  pleasing,  unless  accompanied 
by  one  of  a  different  kind.  Hence  an  Adonic  is  used  in  concluding  the 
Sapphic  stanza.  (No.  10.)  In  tragic  chorusses,  it  is  arbitrarily  added 
to  any  number  of  Sapphics,  without  regard  to  uniformity.  (Vid.  Senec. 
Oedip.  act  1.    Troades.  act  4.    Herc.  Fur.  act  3.    Thyest.  act  3.) 


(1)  Called  also  Archilochlan,  from  the  poet  Archilochus,  who  frequently  used  it. 

(2)  This  verse  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  music  which  accompanied  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Adonis :  that  part  probably 
which  represented  the  restoration  of  Adonis  to  life.    It  is  also  called  Dactylic  Dimeter, 

(3)  Terent.  Maur.  de  Metr.  439 
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5.  Iambic  Trimeter. 


Iambic  verses  take  their  name  from  the  Iambus,1  which,  in  pure  Iam- 
bics,  was  the  only  foot  admitted.  They  are  scanned  by  measures  of  two 
feet ;  and  it  was  usual,  in  reciting  them,  to  make  a  short  pause  at  the  end 
of  every  second  foot,  with  an  emphasis  (arsis)  on  its  final  syllable. 

The  Iambic  Trimeter  (called  likewise  Senarius,  from  its  containing  six 
feet,)  consists  of  three  measures  (metra).  The  feet  which  compose  it,  six 
in  number,  are  properly  all  iambi ;  in  which  case,  as  above  stated,  the  line 
is  called  a  pure  iambic.  The  caesural  pause  most  commonly  occurs  at  the 
penthemimeris  ;  that  is,  after  two  feet  and  a  half ;  as, 

Phase\lus  tl\\le  qutm  \  vide\\tis  hos\pites.  \\ 

The  metres  here  end  respectively  where  the  double  Iines  are  marked, 
and  the  caesural  pause  takes  place  at  the  middle  of  the  third  foot,  after  the 
word  ille. 

The  pure  Iambic,  however,  was  rarely  used.  This  seems  to  have  been 
owing  partly  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  producing  any  considerable 
number  of  good  verses,  and  partly  to  the  wish  of  giving  to  the  verse  a 
greater  degree  of  weight  and  dignity.2  In  consequence  of  this,  the  spondee 
was  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  iambus  in  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
feet.3  The  admission  of  the  spondee  paved  the  way  for  other  innovations. 
Thus,  the  double  time  of  one  long  syllable  was  divided  into  two  single 
times,  or  two  short  syllables.  Hence,  for  the  iambus,  of  three  times,  was 
substituted  a  tribrach,  in  every  station  except  the  sixth,  because  there  the 
final  syllable  being  lengthened  by  the  longer  pause  at  the  termination  of 
the  line,  a  tribrach  would,  in  fact,  be  equal  to  an  anapaest,  containing  four 
times  instead  of  three.    For  the  spondee,  of  four  times,  was  substituted  a 


(1)  The  term  Iambus  ("Iat/xCoc)  is  derived,  according  to  some  etymologists,  from  Iatttc»  "  to 
injure,''  or  "  attack,"  onaccount  of  its  having  been  originally  used  in  satirical  composition. 
Lennep  makes  it  the  same  with  /aCoc,  and  deduces  this  last  from  txa;  the  same  as  iu,  "  to 
throw  at." 

(2)  Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  7.  9. 

(3)  The  reason  why  the  Iambus  was  retained  in  the  even  places,  that  is,  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth,  appears  to  haye  been  this :  that  by  placing  the  spondee  first,  and  making  the 
iambus  to  follow,  greater  emphasis  was  given  to  the  concluding  syllable  of  each  measure,  on 
which  the  ictus  and  pause  took  place,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  two  long  syllables 
stood  together.  Vid.  Carey's  Latin  Prosody,  p.  259,  ed.  1819, — where  other  particulars  will 
be  found  relative  to  the  Trimeter  Iambic  measure  as  used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  Tragedy, 
Comedy,  and  FabJe. 
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daciyl  or  an  anapaest,  and  sometimes,  in  the  first  station,  a  proceleus- 
maticus. 

The  scale  of  the  mixed  Iambic  Trimeter  is  therefore  as  follows,1 


1 
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5 

6 
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1 

S_^       v»^       — 
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s_  w  — 

W     w- 
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As  an  exemplification  of  this  scale,  we  shall  subjoin  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  mixed  trimeters  of  Horace. 

Epod.  1.  line    27.     Pecus\ve  Cdld\\bris  an\te  si\\dusfer\vidum. 
— -  23.     Libet  \jdce\\re,modo  \  sub  an\\tiquai\lice. 

—  33.     Aut  dmi\ie  le^vi  rd\rd  ten\\dit  re\tid.  } 
Aut  a\mite  le\vl  ra\rd  ten\\dit  re\tid.  5 

35.  Pdvidum\ve  lepo\\rem,  et  ad\venam  ||  laqued  \  gruem. 

39.  Quod  si  |  pudi\\cd  muli\er  in  ||  partem  \  juvet. 

57.  Aut  her\bd  ldpd\\thi  prd\ta  dmdn\tis,  et  \  grdvi. 

61.  Has  in\ter  epu\\lds,  ut  \juvdt\\  pastas  \  oves. 

65.  Positos\que  ver\nds,  di\tis  ex\\dmen  |  domus. 

67.  Haec  ubi  \  locu\\tus  foe\nerd\\tor  M\phius. 

—  17.  Kec  mu)nus  hume\\rts  cf\fica\\cis  Her\culls. 


3. 


(1)  The  scale  of  the  Greek  Trimeter  larabic  must  not  be  confounded  with  this.  Porson 
(Praef.  adHec.6.)  has  deniedthe  admissibility  ofthe  anapaestinto  the  third or^/Z/iplace  of  the 
Greek  Tragic  trimeter,  except  in  the  case  of  Proper  Names  with  the  anapaest  contained  in 
the  sarae  word.  In  Lalin  tragedy,  however,  it  obtained  admission  into  both  stations,  though 
more  rarely  into  the  third.  In  the  fifth  station,  the  Roman  tragedians  not  only  admitted,  but 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  inclination  for,  thisfoot.  Vid.  CaretfsLatin  Prosody,  p.  256,  ed.  1819. 

(2)  The  quantity  of  the  a  in  amite  depends  on  that  of  the  e  in  levi.  If  we  read  levi,  it  is 
amite,  but  if  levi,  dmite.  This  results  from  the  principles  of  the  Trimeter  Iambic  scale.  We 
cannot  say  dmite  levi,  without  admittirig  an  anapaest  into  the  second  place,  which  would  vio- 
late  the  measure  ;  neither  can  we  read  dmite  levi,  without  admitting  a  pyrrhich  into  the  se- 
cond  place,  which  is  unheard  of. 
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5.      —  15.  Catiidi\a  brcvi\\bus  im\plicd\\td  vi\perU. 

25.  At  ex\ped~i\\td  Sdgd\nd,  per  j|  totdm  \  domum. 

49.  Quld  dix\it  ?  aut  j|  quidtdcu\it?    O  ||  rebus  \  meis. 

79.  Prius\que  coe\\lum  si\det  in\\ferms  |  mdri. 

85.  Sed  dubi\iis,  un\\de  rum\peret  (]  silen\tium. 

91.  Qwm,  -u6^  |  peri\\re  jus\sus  ex  \\spira\verd. 

7.     —      1.  Quo,  quo  |  sce7es||/I  rui\iis  ?  aut  \\  cwr  dex\teris. 

9.     —    17.  A?  hoc  \  fremen\\tes  ver\termit  \\  bismil\le  equos.1 

10.  —      7.  7/iswigai  ^wi|/o,  ^an|iii5  dl\\tismon\ttbus. 

—  19.     loni\us  u\\do  quum  \  remu\\gtens  |  sinus.2 

11.  —    23.     Nunc,  glo\ridn\\tis  qudm\ libet  j|  mulier\culam. 

—  27.     Sed  ali\us  dr\\dor  aut  \  puel\\lae  cdn\didae. 
17,     —     6.     Canidi\d,  par\\ce  vo\cibus  ||  tdndem  \  sdcris. 

12.  Miti\bus  dt^que  cdm\bus  hdmii\\cidam  Hec\torem. 

42.  /n/*a|m3s  He7e||nae  Casjfor  o/*|[/ensiZs  |  t>£ce. 

63.  Ingra\td  mise\\rd  vi\td  du\\cenda  est,  \  in  hdc 

65.  Optdt  |  quie\\tem  Pelo\pis  in\\fidi  \  pater. 

74.  Vectd\bor  hume\\ris  tunc  \  ego  ini\\micis  |  eques. 

78.  Deripe\re  Lu\\ndm  vo\ctbus\\  possim  \  meis. 

6.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

This  is  the  common  Trimeter  (No.  5.)  wanting  the  final  syllable.  It 
•eonsists  of  five  feet,  properly  all  iambi,  followed  by  a  catalectic  sylla- 
ble:  as, 

Vdcd\ius  di\\que  non  \  mord\\tus  au\dit. 

Like  the  common  Trimeter,  however,  it  admits  the  spondee  into  the 
first  and  third  places  ;  but  not  into  the  fifth,  which  would  render  the  verse 
too  heavy  and  prosaic. 


(1)  Thisline  ismerelyinserted  in  order  to  mark  the  Systoh  in  verterunt. 

(2)  Ionius,  from  the  Greek  'Uvios.  Hence  the  remark  of  Maltby  (Morell.  Lex.  Graec.  Pros. 
ad.  voc.)  'Jaxoc  apudpoetas  mihi  nondum  occurrit ;  nam  ad  Pind.  Nem.  4. 87.  recte  dedit  Hey- 
nius  'linot  nonmetro  solumjubente,  verumetiam  hac  Dammii  regula.  "  Si  de  gente  Graeca  ser- 
mo  est,  semptr  hoc  nonten scribi,  per » :  sedsi  de  mari  Jonio,  semperper  o  <«/jtg<5ir." 
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Trdhunt\que  sic\\cas  ma\chinae  |j  cdri\nas. 

Jsfonnul\la  quer\\cu  sunt\cdva\\ta  et  ul\mo. 

Terentianus  Maurus,  without  any  good  reason,  prefers  scanning  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tr&hunt\que  slc\cas  ||  macki\nae  cd\rinas. 

This  species  of  verse  is  likewise  called  Archilochian,  from  the  poet  Ar- 
chilochus. 

7.  IAMBIC  DlMETER. 

The  Iambic  Dimeter  consists  of  two  nleasures,  or  four  feet,  properly  all 
iambi ;  as, 

Perun\xit  hoc  ||  ia\sonem. 

It  admits,  however,  the  same  variations  as  the  trimeter,  though  Horace 
much  more  frequently  employs  a  spondee  than  any  other  foot  in  the  third 
place.     The  scale  of  this  measure  is  as  follows  : 


This  species  of  verse  is  also  called  Archilochian  dimeter.  The  follow- 
ing  lines  from  the  Epodes  will  illustrate  the  scale. 

Epod.  2.  line  62.      Vide\re  prdpe\\rantes\ddmum. 
3.    . —     S.     Carvidi\a  trac\\lavit  \  ddpes. 
5#    —  48.     Cariidi\a  ro\\dens  pol\licem. 

8.  Iambic  Djmeter  Hjtpermeter. 

This  measure,  also  called  Archilochian,  is  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (No.  7.), 
with  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end ;  as, 

Rede\git  ad  \\  veros  \  timo\\res. 

Horace  frequently  uses  this  species  of  verse  in  conjunction  wtth  the  Al- 
caic,  and  always  has  the  third  foot  a  spondee  :  for  the  line,  whichin  the 
common  editions  runs  thus, 
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Disjec\td  non  \\  levi  |  rui\\na\ 
is  more  correctly  read  with  leni  in  place  of  levi. 

9.  Acephalous  Iambic  Dimeter. 

This  is  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (No.  7)  wanting  the  first  syllable :  as, 
Non  [  ebur  \\  neque  au\reum. 

It  may,  however,  be  also  regarded  as  a  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic; 
and  scanned  as  follows : 

Non  e\bur  ne\\que  aure\um  ; 

though,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Terentianus  (De  Metr.  738),  we  must 
consider  the  first  appellation  as  the  more  correct  one  of  the  two,  since  he 
expressly  calls  it  by  this  name. 

10.  Sapphic. 

This  verse  takes  its  name  from  the  poetess  Sappho  who  invented  it,  and 
consists  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  trochee,  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  two  more 
trochees;  as, 

Deflu\it  sax\is  agi\tatus  \  humor. 

But  in  the  Greek  stanza,  Sappho  sometimes  makes  the  second  foot  a 
trochee,  in  which  she  is  imitated  by  Catullus ;  as, 

licti  &i\6g  tio^XoirXoxe,  \i<r(ro[iai  rs. 
Pauca  |  nunti\ate  meae  puellae. 

Horace,  however,  uniformly  has  the  spondee  in  the  second  place, 
which  renders  the  verse  much  more  melodious  and  flowing.  The  Sapphic 
stanza,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  composed  of  three  Sapphics  and  one 
Adonic.  (No.  4.)  As  the  Adonic  sometimes  was  irregularly  subjoined  to 
any  indefinite  number  of  Sapphics  (vid.  Remarks  on  Adonic  verse),  so,  on 
other  occasions,  the  Sapphics  were  continued  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
terminating  as  they  had  begun,  without  the  addition  of  an  Adonic  even  at 
the  end,  as  in  Boethius,  lib.  2.  metr.  6.    Seneca,  Troades,  act  4. 

The  most  pleasing  verses  are  those  in  which  the  caesural  pause  occurs 
at  the  fifth  half-foot ;  as, 

mte\ger  vi\tae  \\  scele\risque  |  purus 
Non  e\get  Mau\ri  \\  facu\Us  nec  \  arcu 
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Nec  ve\nend\Lis  \\grdvi\dd  sd\gittis 
Fusce  phd\retra. 

The  following  lines,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  pause  falls  difterently» 
are  far  less  melodious. 

Qui  sedens  adversus,  \\  identidem  te. 
Quindecim  Diana  \\  preces  virorum. 
Liberum  munivit  iter  \\  daturus. 
Haec  Jovem  sentire,  \\  Deosque  cunctos. 

With  regard  to  the  caesura  of  the  foot,  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  in  the 
Greek  Sapphics  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  conjunction  of  the  component 
feet  by  caesura,  but  every  foot  may  be  terminated  by  an  entire  word. 
This  freedom  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greek  Sapphic,  and 
is  what  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from  the  Latin  Sapphic,  as  exhibited  by 
Horace. 

In  Sapphics,  the  division  of  a  word  between  two  lines,  frequently  occurs  j 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  not  compound  but  simple  words,  separately  void 
of  all  meaning ;  as, 

Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante,  ux- 
orius  amnis. 

This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  of  such  a  division  taking  piace 
only  between  the  third  Sapphic  and  the  concluding  Adonic,1  has  induced 
an  eminent  modern  prosodian2  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  neither  Sap- 
pho  nor  Catullus,  nor  Horace,  ever  intended  the  stanza  to  consist  of  four 
separate  verses,  but  wrote  it  as  three,  viz.  two  five-foot  Sapphics  and  one 
of  seven  feet  (including  the  Adonic)  ;  the  fifth  foot  of  the  long  verse  being 
indiscriminately  either  a  spondee  or  a  trochee. 

11.  Choriahbic  Pentameter. 

The  Choriambic  Pentameter  consists  of  a  spondee,  three  choriambi3 
and  an  iambus  :  as, 


(1)  The  divisions  which  take  place  between  the  other  lines  of  the  Sapphic  stanza,  when 
they  are  not  common  casesof  Synapheia,  (as  in  Horace,  Carm.  2.  218.)  will  be  found  to  re- 
gard  compound  words  only,  and  noj simph  ones.    The  ode  of  Horace  (4.  2.)  which  begins 

Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemulari 
lule  — — 

furnishes  no  esception  to  this  remark.    A  Synaeresis  operates  in  Jule,  wbicli  inust  be  read  at 
?f  written  Yule. 

(2)  Caretfs  Lalin  Prosody,  j»,  281.  ed,  181R 
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Tu  rie  |  quaesieris,  \  scire  nefas,  \  quem  mihi,  quem  \  tibx. 

12.  Altered  Choriambic  Tetrameter. 

The  proper  Choriambic  Tetrameter  consists  of  three  chpriambi  and  a 
bacchius  (i.  e.  an  iambus  and  a  long  syllable),  as, 

Janepater,  \  Jane  tuens,  \  dlve  biceps,  |  bifomiis.    (Sept.  Serenus.) 

Horace,  however,  made  an  alteration,  though  not  an  improvement,  by 
substituting,  a  spondee  instead  of  an  iambus,  in  the  first  measure,  viz. 

Te  deos  o\ro  Sybafin  \  cur properes  \  amando. 

The  Choriambic  Tetrameter,  in  its  original  state,  was  called  Phalaecian, 
from  the  poet  Phalaecius  who  used  it  in  some  of  his  compositions. 

13.  Asclepiadic  Choriambic  Tetrameter. 

This  verse,  so  called  from  the  poet  Asclepiades,  consists  of  a  spondeeT 
two  choriambi,  and  an  iambus ;  as, 

Maece\nas  atavts  \\  edite  re\gibus. 

The  caesural  pause  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  choriambus  ;  on 
which  account  some  are  accustomed  to  scan  the  line  as  a  Dactylic  Penta- 
meter  Catalectic  ;  as, 

Maece\nas  atd  \  vis  |j  edite  |  regibus. 

But  this  mode  of  scanning  the  verse  is  condemned  by  Terentianus. 
Horace  uniformly  adheres  to  the  arrangement  given  above.  Other  poets, 
however,  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  make  the  first  foot  a  dactyl. 

14.  Choriambic  Trimeter,  or  Glyconic 

The  Glyconic  verse  (so  called  from  the  poet  Glyco)  consists  of  a  spon- 
dee,  a  choriambus,  and  an  iambus;  as, 

Slc  te  |j  diva,  potens  |  Cypri. 
But  the  first  fodt  was  sometimes  varied  to  an  iambus  or  a  trochee  ;  asr, 
Bonis  \\credefuga\cibus.    (Boethius.) 
THfis  \\  implicat  a  r\b&n$«    (Catullus.) 


S 
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Horace,  however,  who  makes  frequent  use  of  this  measure,  mvariably 
uses  the  spondee  in  the  first  place.1    As  the  pause  in  this  species  of  verse 


(1)  Horace,  in  some  editions,  is  made  to  exhibit  two  instances  of  a  trochee  in  the  first 
place  bf  a  Glyconic.    The  lines  are  as  follows  : 

Teucer  et  Sihenelus  sciens  (Carm,  1.  15.  24.) 
Ignis  Iliacas  domos.  (ibid.  v.  36.) 

In  the  first  of  these,  however,  the  best  editions  read  Teucer  te,  &c.  and  Bentley  Teucerqw 
et ;  each  of  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  trochee,  and  by  introducing  the  spondee  in  the 
first  place,  renders  the  usage  of  the  poet  uniform.  So  also,  in  the  secondline,  Pergameas  has 
been  substituted  for  Iliacas,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  with  the  samejgood  eifect.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  many  of  the  advocates  for  the  old  readings,  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  caesural  pause  falling  immediately  after  the  words  Teucer  and  ignis,  in  each  of  these 
lines,  may  render  their  final  syllables  respectively  long.  But  this  position  is  untenable. 
The  syllables  in  question  are  in  the  thesis  of  the  foot,  and  the  lengthening  of  a  short  sylla- 
ble  in  such  a  situation,  except  by  position,  is  so  extremely  rare  an  occurrence  in  Latin  versi- 
fication,  as  almost  always  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  some  corruption  of  the  text.  Ennius,  it 
is  true,  allows  himself  this  licenceinthe  following  line, 

Omnis  cura  viris  inier  esset  induperator.     (Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  48.) 

For  such  alicence,  however,  in  this  part  of  an  hexameter,  a  special  reason  has  been  as- 
signed  by  Herraann,  on  the  ground  of  the  long  pause  which  takes  place  after  the  fourth 
foot.  "  Eo  enim  in  loco  quum  insignem  caesuram,  longioremque  pausam  versus  iste  recipiai,ido- 
neus  visus  est  ille  locus,  in  quo  ultima  vocabuli  syllaba  sine  numeri  detrimento  anceps  esse  potest.v 
(Herm.  Elem.  Doctr.  Meir.  1. 9.  §  7.)  He  cites  the  following  line  from  Homer,  (II.  \'.  36.)  as 
a  similar  instance. 

T»  £'  trti  f*h  Togyd  5xo«"fga>7rZe  zrripd.vwro. 

The  passages  that  have  been  produced  by  some  from  Virgil,  as  examples  of  this  licelase,  are 
only  inferior  readings,  and  are  all  emended  on  good  authority  in  the  edition  of  Heyne. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Cum  clamore  Gyasrevocabsx,ecceCloanthum.  (iEn.5.  167.) 
Arduus  effractoque  illisit  ossa  cerebro.  (Ibid.  480-) 

Multa  deos  orans,  oneravlt  aethera  votis.  (iEn.  9. 24.) 

t 
Heyne  reads,  revocabat,  ei  ecct,  in  the  first  of  these  lines  :  in  the  second  illisit  in  ossa  :  and 
oneravitqne  in  the  third.    Equally  erroneous  is  the  common  reading  in  Lucretius,  4.  311. 

Inde  retrorsum  redit  et  convertit  eodem. 

The  emendation  of  Vossiusis  decidedly  preferable,  Inde  retroversum.  With  regard  to  Ly- 
ricpoetry,  if  thelicense  in  question  were  ever  allowable.  itwould  undoubtedly  seem  to  be 
at  the  close  of  the  first  section  of  an  Alcaic  verse,  where  the  pause  ensues ;  and  yet  it  is  ex- 
tremely  doubtful  whether  Horace  ever  allowed  himself  the  indulgence  of  this  privilege. 
AU  the  lines  in  which  this  licence  occurs  admit  of  very  evident  emendation.  Thus,  Carm- 
3.5.17.  Si  non  periret  immiserabffis,  where  perirent  would  be  preferable  :  Carm.  3.  2.  1, 
Anguslam  amice  pauperitm  pati,  where  either  amice  must  be  construed  adverbially,  or  chang- 
f.dto  amiri :  and  in  Carrn.  3-23c  18.  Non  siirotttosa  blandior  kostiaf  either  snmtnom  is  the  no- 
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uhvavs  occurs  after  the  first  foot,  a  Glyconic  may  hence  be  easily  scanned 
as  a  Dactylic  Trimeter,  provided  a  spondee  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
line  ;  as, 

Sic  te  |  diva,  po\tens  Cypri. 

15.  Choriambic  Trimeter  Catalectic,  or  Pherecratic 

The  Pherecratic  verse,  (so  called  from  the  poet  Pherecrates,)  is  the 
Glyconic  (No.  14)  deprived  of  its  final  syllable,  and  consists  of  a  spondee, 
a  choriambus,  and  a  catalectic  syllable  ;  as, 

Grato  |  Pyrrhd  siib  an\tro. 

Horace  uniformly  adheres  to  this  arrangement,  and  hence  in  him  it  may 
be  scanned  as  a  Dactylic  Trimeter : 

Grato  |  Pyrrha  sub  j  antro, 

Other  poets,  however,  make  the  first  foot  sometimes  a  trochee  or  an 
anapaest,  rarely  an  iambus. 

16.  Choriambic  Dimeter. 

The  Choriambic  Dimeter  consists  of  a  choriambus  and  a  bacchius ;  as, 

hydid,  dic,  |  per  omnes. 

This  measure  is  also  called,  in  Greek  poetry,  Aristophanic. 

17.  Ionic  a  minore. 

Ionic  verses  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Ionic  a  majore,  and  the  Ionic  a 
minore,  called  likewise  Ionicus  Major  and  Ionicus  Minor,  and  so  denomi- 
nated  from  the  feet  or  measures  of  which  they  are  respectively  composed. 

The  Ionic  a  minore  is  composed  entirely  of  the  foot  or  measure  of  that 
name,  and  which  consists  of  a  pyrrhic  and  a  spondee,  as  docuissent.  It  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  number  of  feet  or  measures,  but  may  be 


minative,  and  its  final  syllable  is  made  long  by  position  before  bl  in  the  following  word.  or 
else  it  is  the  ablative.  As  tothe  lengthening  of  short  monosyllables  in  thethesis  of  afoot, 
without  the  aid  of  position,  it  is  altogether  unheard  of ;  and  the  examples  which  are  adduc- 
ed  in  support  of  this  license  are  only  corrupt  readings.  Thus  in  Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  79 :  Mol- 
le  meum  levibus  cor  est  violabile  telis,  we  must  read  levibusque  cor  est.  In  Sabin.  epist.  3,  18  : 
Laesa  es,  et  laesam  scribis  amare  iamen,  read  laesa  es  sed.  In  Valerius  Flaccus.  3,  348 :  Con- 
cussi  tremuere  rogi,  ter  horruit  aether,  read  ter  inhorruit ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.— vid.  Schnef- 
dpfs  Lateinuche  Grammatik.p.  759.  seqq. 
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extended  to  any  iength,  provided  only,  that,  with  due  attention  to  Syna- 
pheia,  the  final  syllable  of  the  spondee  in  each  measure  be  either  naturally 
long,  or  made  long  by  the  concourse  of  consonants  ;  and  that  each  sen- 
tence  or  period  terminate  with  a  complete  measure,  having  the  spondee 
for  its  close. 

Horace  has  used  this  measure  but  once  (Carm.  3.  12.),  and  great 
dhTerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  true  mode  of  arranging  the  ode  in 
which  it  occurs.  If  we  follow,  however,  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  and  particularly  of  Terentianus  Maurus,  it  will  appear  that 
the  true  division  is  into  strophes ;  and  consequently  that  Cuningam 
(Animadv.  in  Horat.  Bentl.  p.  315.)  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ode  in 
question  was  intended  to  run  on  in  one  continued  train  of  independent 
tetrameters.  Cuningam's  ostensible  reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that 
Martianus  Capella  (De  Nupt.  Philol.  lib.  4.  cap.  ult.)  has  composed  an 
Ionic  poem  divided  into  tetrameters  :  the  true  cause  would  appear  to  be 
his  opposition  to  Bontley.  This  latter  critic  has  distributed  the  ode  into 
four  strophes,  each  consisting  of  ten  feet ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  two  ( 
tetrameters  followed  by  a  dimeter.  The  strict  arrangement,  he  remarks, 
would  be  into  four  lines  merely,  containing  each  ten  feet ;  but  the  size  of 
the  modern  page  prevents  this,  of  course,  from  being  done.  The  scanning 
of  the  ode,  therefore,  according  to  the  division  adopted  by  Bentley,  will  be 
as  follows : 

Miserarum  est  \  neque  dmori  \  ddre  ludum,  I  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  \  lavere,  aut  ex\animari,  |  metuentes 
Patruae  ver\bera  linguae. 

The  arrangement,  in  other  editions,  is  as  follows  : 

Miserarum  est  \  neque  amori  \  dare  ludum, 
Neque  dulci  \  mala  vino  \  lavere,  aut  ex- 

-dnimari  Imetuentes  \ patruae  ver\berd  linguae. 

Others  again  have  the  following  scheme  : 

Miserarum  est  |  neque  amori  |  dare  ludum. 
Neque  dulci  I  mala  vino  l  lavere,  aut  ex- 

-animari  |  metuentes  \  patruae 
Verbera  1  linguae,  &e. 

Both  of  these,  howeveiy  are  justly  condemned  by  Bentley.1 


(1)  Praedicow,  in  his  strange  edition  of  Horace,  published  in  1806,  adopts  the  following 
singular  arrangeraent : 


metres  0*'  horace. 

18.  Greater  Alcaic.1 

This  metre,  so  called  from  the  poet  Alcaeus,  consists  of  two  feet,  pro- 
perly  both  iambi,  and  a  long  catalectic  syllable,  followed  by  a  choriambus 
and  an  iambus ;  the  caesural  pause  always  falling  after  the  catalectic  syl- 
lable ;  as, 

Vidls  |  ut  al\ta  \\  stet  nive  can\didum. 

But  the  first  foot  of  the  iambic  portion  is  alterable  of  course  to  a  spon- 
dee,  and  Horace  much  more  frequently  has  a  spondee  than  an  iambus  in 
this  place ;  as, 

o  ma\tre  pul\chra  \\filia  pul\chrior. 

The  Alcaic  verse  is  sometimes  scanned  with  two  dactyls  in  the  latter 
member:  as, 

Vides  |  ut  al\ta  ||  stet  nive  |  candidum. 

19.  Archilochian  Heptameter. 

This  species  of  verse  consists  of  two  members,  the  first  a  Dactylic  Te- 
trameter  a  priore  (vid.  No.  2.  in  notis.),  and  the  latter  a  Trochaic  Dimeter 
Brachycatalectic :  that  is,  the  first  portion  of  the  line  contains  four  feet 
from  the  beginning  of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter,  the  fourth  being  always  a 
dactyl ;  and  the  latter  portion  consists  of  three  trochees  ;  as, 

Solvitur  |  acris  hy\ems  gra\ta  vice  ||  veris  \  et  Fa\vom. 


Miserarum  est 
Neque  amori 
Bare  ludum, 
Neque  dulci 
Mala  vino 
Lavere^  aul  ex- 
-animari 
Mctventes 
Patruae  ver- 
lera  linguae. 

Vanderbourg,  in  his  French  version,  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  it ; 
"  Destin  facheux 
Etre  sevree 
Des  tendres  jeux 
De  Cytheree !"  etc. 

(1.)  Vid.  an  excellent  paper  "  On  theScansion  and  Structure  of  the  Alcaic  Stanzaof  Ho- 
race,"  inthe  Classical  Joumal,  vol.  11,  p,  351?  seqq.  vid,  etiam.  vol,  15-  p.  334.  seqq. 
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20.  Minor.  Alcaic. 

This  metre  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed  by  two  trochees  ;  as, 
Levid  |  personu\ere  \  sdxd. 

21.  Dactylico-Iambic. 

This  measure  occurs  in  the  2d,  4th,  and  other  even  lines  of  the  Uth 
Epode  of  Horace,  as  it  is  arranged  in  this  edition.  The  first  part  of  the 
verse  is  a  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (No.  3),  the  latter  part  is  an  Iam- 
bic  Dimeter  (No.  7)  ;  as, 

Scribere  |  verszcu\lds  \\dmo~\reper\culsum  j  grdvi.  • 

One  peculiarity  attendant  on  this  metre  will  need  explanation.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  union  of  two  different  kinds  of  verse  into  one  line,  a  li- 
cense  is  allowed  the  poet  with  regard  to  the  final  syllable  of  the  first  verse, 
both  in  lengthening  short  syllables,  and  preserving  vowels  from  elision  ;  as, 

Epod.  11.  line     6.  Inachia  furere,  silvis,  &c. 

—  10.  Arguit,  et  latere  petitus,  &c. 

—  26.  Libera  consilia,  nec,  &c. 

—  14.  Fervidiore  mero  arcana,  &c. 

—  24.  Vincere  mollitia,  amor,  &c. 

Hence,  lines  thus  composed  of  independent  metres  are  called  atrvi/ap- 
fqroh  or  inconnexi,  on  account  of  this  medial  Hcense.  Archilochus,  ac- 
cording  to  Hephaestion,  was  the  first  who  employed  them.  (Bentley,  ad, 
Epod.  II.)  Many  editions,  however,  prefer  the  simpler  though  less  cor- 
rect  division  into  distinct  measures  ;  as, 

Scribere  |  versicu\los 

&md\re  per\\culsum  \  grdvi. 

22.  Iambico-Dactylic. 

This  measure  occurs  in  the  2d,  4th,  and  other  even  lines  of  the  13th 
Epode  of  Horace,  as  it  is  arranged  in  this  edition.  The  first  part  of  the 
verse  is  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (No.  7),  the  latter  part  is  a  Dactylic  Trimeter 
Catalectic  (No.  3).    It  is  therefore  directly  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 

Occd\sw\nem  de  |  die  :  \\  dumque  vi\rent  genu\d> 
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The  license  mentioned  in  the  preceding  measure,  takes  place  also  in 
this ;  as, 

Epod.  13.  line     8.     Reducet  in  sedem  vice.     Nunc,  &c. 

—  10.     Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus. 

—  14.     Findunt  Scamandri  flumina,  lubricus,  &c. 

These  lines  are  also,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
called  utrvVtoPTqroi,  or,  inconnexi.  Many  editions  prefer  the  following  ar- 
rangement,  which  has  simplicity  in  its  favour,  but  not  strict  accuracy  : 

Occa\ sio ||wem  de  |  die  : 

Dumque  vi\rent  genu\a. 
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TO  THE 
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JEli,  Vetusto,   -  .    . 
jEquam  memento,    . 
Albi,  ne  doleas,  .     . 
Altera  jam  teritur    . 
Angustam,  amice,     . 
At,  0  Deorum,  . 
Audivere,  Lyce,  .     . 
Bacchum  in  remotis  . 
Beatus  ille,     ,      .     . 
Coelo  supinas,      .     . 
Coeio  tonaiifem,  .     . 
Cum.  tu,  Lydia,    .     . 
Cur  me  querelis,   .     . 
Delicta  majorum,  .     . 
Descende  coelo,    .    . 
Dianam,  tenerae,  .    . 
Diffugere  nives,    .     . 
Dive,  quem  proles,    . 
Divis  orte  bonis,  .     . 
Donarem  pateras, 
Donec  gratus  eramtibi. 
Eheu !  fugaces,     .     . 
Est  mihi  nonum, 
Et  thure  et  fidibus,    . 
Exegi  monumentum, . 
Extremum  Tanain,     . 
Faune,  Nympharum, 
Festo  quid  potius  die, 
Herculis  ritu,  .     .     . 


18,  18,    8,  20. 

Horrida  tempestas,  . 

1, 22.          *] 

18»  18,    8,  20. 

Ibis  Liburnis,      .     . 

5,    7. 

13,  13,  13,  14. 

Icci,  beatis,    .     .     . 

18,18,    8,20. 

1,    5, 

Ille  et  nefasto,    .     . 

18,  18,    8,j20. 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Impios  parrae,    .     .* 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

5,    7. 

Inclusam  Danaen,    . 

13,  13,  13,  14. 

13,  13,  15,  14. 

Intactis  opulentior,  . 

14,  13. 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Integer  vitae,      .     . 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

5,    7. 

Intermissa,  Venus,  .. 

14,  13. 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Jam  jam  efficaci,     . 

5. 

18,  18,    8,  20, 

Jam  pauca  aratro,    . 

18,18,    8,20. 

14,  13. 

Jam  satis  terris,  .     . 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Jam  veris  comites,  . 

13»  13,  13,  14. 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Justum  et  tenacem, . 

18,  18,    8,  20, 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Laudabunt  alii,   .     . 

1,  2. 

13,  13,  15,  14. 

Lupis  et  agnis, , .     . 

5,    7. 

1,    3. 

Lydia,  dic,  per  omnes 

,  16,  12. 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

Maecenas  atavis, 

13, 

13,  13,  13,  14. 

Mala  soluta,  .     .     . 

5,-  7.; 

13. 

Martiis  coelebs,  . 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

14,  13. 

MatersaevaCupidinum,  14, 13. 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Mercuri,  facunde, 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

Mercuri,  nam  te, 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

14,  13. 

Miserarum  est,    .     .. 

17. 

14. 

Mollis  inertia,      .     . 

1,    ^. 

13,  13,  13,  14. 

Montium  custos, 

10,  10,  10,    4, 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

Motum  ex  Metello,  .'. 

18,  18,-   8,  20. 

14,  13. 

Musis  amicus,     .     . 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

Natis  in  usum,    .     . 

18,  18,.   8,  20. 

*  The  numbers  refer  to  the  several  metres,  as  they  have  just  been  explained.  Thus,  in  the 
ode  bsginniug  with  the  words  JEli,  Vetusto,  the  first  and  second  lines  of  each  stanza  are 
Greater  Alcaks  (No-  18),  the  third  line  is  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (No,  8),  and  the  last  line  a 
Mvnor  Ahaic  (No  20),  and  so  of  the  rest. 
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Ne  forte  credas, .     . 

.  18, 18, 

8,20. 

Quae  cura  patrum,  . 

18,  l$r 

8,  20, 

Ne  sit  ancillae,   .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Qualem  ministrum,  . 

18,  18, 

8,  20. 

Nolis  longa  ferae,    . 

13,  13, 

13,  14. 

Quando  repostum,    . 

5,    7. 

Nondum  subacta,    . 

18,  18, 

8,  20. 

Quantum  distet,  .     . 

14,  13. 

Non  ebur,  neque,     . 

9,6. 

Quem  tu,  Melpomene 

14,  13. 

Non  semper  imbres, 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Quem  virum,       .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Non  usitata,   .     ,    . 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Quid  bellicosus,  .     . 

18,  18, 

8,20, 

Non  vides  quanto,    • 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Quid  dedicatum, 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Nox  erat, ..... 

1,    7. 

Quid  fles,  Asterie,    . 

13,  13, 

15,  14. 

Nullam,  Vare,      .     . 

11, 

Quid  immerentes,     . 

5,    7. 

Nullus  argento,  .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Quid  obseratis,    .     . 

5. 

Nunc  est  bibendum, 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Quid  tibi  vis,  .     .     . 

1,    2. 

0  crudelis  adhuc,     . 

11. 

Quis  desiderio,    .     . 

13,  13, 

13,  14. 

0  Diva,  gratum, 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Quis  multa  gracilis, 

13,  13, 

15,  14. 

0  fons  Bandusiae,   . 

13,  13, 

15,  14. 

Quo,  me,  Bacche,    . 

14,  13. 

0  matre  pulchra, 

18,  18, 

8,  20. 

Quo,  quo,  scelesti,   . 

5,    7. 

0  nata  mecum,  .     . 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Rectius  vives,     .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Onavis,  referunt,    . 

13,  13, 

15,  14. 

Rogare.longo,      .     . 

5,    7. 

0  saepe  mecum, 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Scriberis  Vario,  .     . 

13,  13, 

13,  14. 

OVenus,  regina, 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Septimi  Gades,  .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4, 

Odi  profanum,     .     . 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Sic  te,  Diva,  .     .     . 

14,  13. 

Otium  Divos,       .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Solvitur  acris  hyems, 

19,    6. 

Parcius  junctas,  .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Te  maris  et  terrae,  . 

1,    2. 

Parcus  Deorum, 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris, 

11. 

Parentis  olim,  .  .     . 

5,    7. 

Tyrrhena  regum,     . 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Pastor  quum  traheret, 

13,  13, 

13,  14. 

Ulla  si  juris,  .     .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Persicos  odi, .     .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

14,  13. 

Pecti,  nihil  me,  .     . 

5,21. 

Velox  amoenum, 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Phoebe,  sylvarumque, 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Vides  ut  alta,      .     . 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Phoebus  volentem,  . 

18,  18, 

8,20. 

Vile  potabis,       .     . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Pindarum  quisquis,  . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Vitas  hinnuleo,   .     . 

13,  13, 

15,  14. 

Poscimur:  si  quid,  . 

10,  10, 

10,    4. 

Vixi.puellis,  *     .     .. 

18,  18, 

8,  20, 

JIETRES  OF  HORACE, 

SXPRESSED  IN  VERSES  OF  ARCHILOCHUS,  ALCiEUS,  SAPPHO,  &c.fr 


1.  IloVwa  Supov,     Sapph. 

2.  A-xyufisvv)  trxurdkn.     Arch. 

3.  Nw  3*  a££W£  egoeara-av.     Alc. 

4.  QiVoy  j»  egextov  xdiov.    Alc. 

5.  Oaii>6£t£i/oi>  zaxop  oiWo"  dyea-Qat.     Arch, 

6.  Eo-irsgs  xdvra  Qsgcov,  ora  (paivokts  srxeias*  ai>ug.     Sapph 

7.  Ea  fie  kdaras  dkyeuv.     Alc. 

8.  Tfe  <roV  iragnstgs  Qgevas.     Arch. 

9.  Aa7<p0£.  3g  ^av  £o£o>Xoi>  rfin-     Alc 

10.  Xaigota-a  vufjLtpa,  yatgeru  V  6  ydytSgos.     Sapph 

11.  Two^  <?£  cVk&Trrfe  xsgiakr)  cuvnvrsro.     Arch. 

12.  Avigss  ydg  voktos  irug yog  dg yfiog.     Alc. 

13.  IIoi«*X6(J>foy  dQdvar  'AQgoiira.     Sapph. 

14.  To  fCfj;  yaf  IMe»  «S^a  nukivisrai.     Alc. 

1 5.  Nai  QognfJLtSa  trvv  fiskalva.     Alc. 

16.  MtjSsp  #XXo  Qweucrvis  irgorsgov  ievigsov  dfiireku.     Alc. 

17.  Ou*  2ro$  w  yuvalxss.     Aristoph. 

18.  AfSre  v£5i/  a^aj  XdgiTes  xakkixofioi  re  MoiVai.     Sappii. 

19.  E/A5  isikav,  efis  iraa-dv  xaxordrm  [irsie^otaravJ]     Alc. 

20.  Toib^  yaf  Qikornros  egus  uzo  xagiinv  IkutrQeis-     Arch. 

21.  AXXa  fi  6  kuo-iu,eky)s,  w  Vai£s,  idfivarai  irbBos*     Arch. 

22.  ft  Vaif  s  idpvarat  ttoQos  dkkd  fjC  6  kutrtfAekns. 


*  Horatii  Opera  ed.  Bmtley,  p.  459.— Horatii  Opera  ed.  Kidd.  p.  xvii.  Tbe  numbers  in 
the  margin  have  no  refcrence  whaterer  to  the  metres  as  explained  in  the  precediDg  pages. 
They  are  intended  merely  for  distinctive  marks*  It  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  stwdent  to 
ascertain  the  proper  measure  of  each  Hne, 
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None  of  the  MSS.  of  Horace  are  of  such  high  repute  and  value  as  the 
four  celebrated  codices  of  Virgil,  which  have  descended  to  modern  times. 
Several,  however,  of  considerable  authority  and  antiquity  were  collected 
at  the  revival  of  literature,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of 
Lambinus,  Cruquius,  Fabricius,  Pulmannus,  Bentley,  and  other  eminent 
editors  of  Horace.  Of  this  sort  were  five  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
which  Lambinus  describes  as  being  "  very  ancient"  (antiquissimi),  though 
without  enlarging  any  farther  in  relation  to  them.  The  four  Codices  Blan- 
dini,  or  Blandiniani,  are  likewise  deserving  of  distinguished  mention.  They 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  a  convent  of  the  Benedictines  near  Ghent, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  ninth  century.  One  of  them  in- 
deed,  which  Cruquius  calls  "  Blandinius  Antiquissimus"  is  made  by  that 
^editor  to  have  been  still  earlier  than  the  period  just  mentioned  ;  and  Cu- 
ningam  regards  it  as  the  most  accurate  and  the  best  of  all  the  MSS.  of  Ho- 
race.  Muretus  also  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
1555. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  there  are  sixty-one  MSS.,  fourteen  of 
which  contain  the  whole  works  of  Horace,  and  the  others  comprehend 
parts  of  his  writings.  Of  those  which  comprise  the  complete  works, 
there  are  four  which  are  very  accurate,  and  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  lOth  and  llth  centuries.  The  one  which  is  believed  the  most  ancient 
has  the  following  inscription  : 

Hic  liber  est,  Benedicte,  tuus,  venerande,  per  orbem ; 
Obtulit  Herbertus  seryus  et  ipse  tuus — 


*  Dunlop's  Roman  Lilemture,  vo).  3.  p.  571.  Lond.  ed.—Horalii  Opera,  ed.  Mitscherlick,  vol 
1.  p.  1,  seqq.— Horatii  Opera,  ed,  HupJter.  p.  xiii.  seqq. 
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AnotkerMS.  bears  the  inscription — 

D.  D.  Puteanis  fratribus  D.  Gothofredus  M.D. 

The  third  MS.  had  belonged  to  Pierre  Daniel  of  Orleans,  from  whorn  & 
passed  to  the  Library  of  Colbert,  and  thence  to  the  Bibliotheque  du  RoL 
At  the  time  when  Bandini  drew  up  his  catalogue,  there  was  extant,  in  the 
Medicean-Laurentian  Library,  a  MS.  of  Horace,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
I2th  century,  which  had  belonged  to  Petrarch  (as  appears  irom  his  auto- 
graph  on  the  first  page,)  and  was  enriched  with  marginal  annotations  in  his 
hand.  This  copy  had  been  purchased  by  Petrarch  in  1347.  Some  time 
after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  person  called  Jac.  Hebrius,  who 
sold  it  at  Padua  to  Ludovicus  Podicatharus,  in  the  year  1458.  It  was  be- 
queathed  by  him  to  Cosmo  Puccius,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  in  1504.  It  next 
belonged  to  Laurentius  Rodolphus,  who,  in  1549,  presented  it  to  Antonius 
Petreius,  a  Florentine  Canon,  from  whose  handsit  was  transferred  to  the 
Laurentian  Library. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  Fabrickis  may  be  mentioned  the  Codex  Anhaltinus^ 
sent  to  him  by  Prince  George  of  Anhalt.  Fabricius  bestows  high  com- 
mendation  upon  it  for  its  antiquity,  and  the  excellent  readings  which  it 
contains.  He  professes  to  have  derived  great  assistance  from  it,  both  in 
emending  the  text  ofHorace,  and  rectifying  the  commentary  of  Acron. 

Pulmann  sets  great  value  upon  one  of  his  MSS.  which  he  had  received 
from  Augustin  Hunnaeus,  both  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  the  accu- 
rate  text  which  it  exhibits. 

Bentley's  principal  MS.  is  the  Codex  Graevianus,  supposed  to  be  about 
800  years  old,  but  wanting  a  great  part  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 
Bentley  received  it  from  the  celebrated  Graevius.  After  his  death  it 
passed  to  the  library  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 

Gesner,  among  other  subsidia,  had  the  Codex  Goettingensisf  belonging  to 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance  of  the  hand-writing ;  and  though  its  antiquity  is  not  great,  it  contains, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  very  good  readings.  Gesner's  "  apparatus 
criticus"  was  likewise  increased  by  two  Codices  Hannoverani,  from  the 
Royal  library  of  Hanover ;  both,  however,  imperfect :  and  also  by  the 
Collatio  Saxiana,  or  a  collection  of  various  readings  made  by  C.  Saxe. 
These  readings  were  obtained  partly  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Cunin- 
gam's  Horace,  having  been  written  there  by  Cortius  from  two  MSS.,  one 
a  Leipsic  and  the  other  a  Weimar  codex ;  and  partly  from  the  margin  of 
a  copy  of  Maittaire's  Horace,  on  which  some  anonymous  critic  had  written 
the  lections  of  four  MSS. 

Jani  had  the  use  of  several  MSS.,  the  principal  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  two  Dessau  MSS.  Codices  Dessavienses  duof  and  the 
iwo  Altorf  MSS.    The  first  of  the  two  Altorf  Codices  would  seem  to  have 
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been  transcribed  by  some  ignorant  copyist,  from  an  unknown  MS.  of 
great  value,  since  it  exhibits  many  excellent  readings  which  either  occur 
in  no  other  MSS.,  or  else  in  very  few.  We  ought  not  to  omit,  however, 
in  this  enumeration  of  Jani's  "  subsidia"  the  Franker  MS.,  remarkable  as 
well  for  its  age,  as  for  the  number  of  inedited  scholia  which  it  contains. 

The  Strasburgh  MSS.  of  which-  Oberlin  made  use  in  preparing  his 
splendid  edition,  were  four  in  number.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  any  very  great  value.  Two  belonged  to  private  individuals  ;  the  remain- 
ing  two  were  contained  in  the  library  of  the  college. 

Jaeck's  recent  edition  of  Horace  professes  to  be  basedupon  the  readings 
of  six  Bamberg  MSS.  never  before  employed  in  settling  the  text  of  the 
poet.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  entitled  to  any  very  peculiar 
praise. 

In  the  old  MSS.  of  Horace,  the  text  was  generally,  if  not  universally, 
accompanied  with  a  very  copious  marginal  commentary ;  and  to  make 
room  for  this,  the  space  allowed  for  the  Latin  verses  was  too  much  con- 
tracted.  The  commencement,  likewise,  of  a  new  ode  or  epistle  was 
frequently  decorated  with  illuminations,  which,  by  also  occupying  a 
portion  of  space,  tended  still  more  to  limit  that  which  was  reserved  for 
the  text.  The  transcriber,  in  consequence,  frequently  found  that  one  verse 
of  the  poem  could  not,  in  writing,  be  contained  in  one  line  of  his  paper, 
but  that  a  part  of  a  verse  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  to  a  second  ;  and, 
as  he  was  not  sufficiently  skilful  to  discern  where  each  verse  properly 
terminated,  the  commencement  of  a  new  one  was  not  marked  by  a  capital 
letter,  or  any  other  distinction.  Hence  the  confusion  introduced  in  the 
metre  of  the  lines,  and  the  disputes  with  regard  to  their  division.  Some- 
times,  too,  the  copyists  wrote  lines  without  the  first  letters,  intending  after- 
wards  to  emblazon  them,  which  in  many  instances  was  forgotten  entirely, 
Thus,  in  the  29th  line  of  the  first  ode  of  the  first  book  : — 

Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  froniium, 

the  first  letter  was  left  blank  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  the  word  Te  was 
adopted  by  conjecture,  in  the  ancient  editions,  till  Rutgersius  proposed  an 
alteration  to  Me  ;  which  correction  has  been  admitted  in  almost  all  the 
impressions  published  since  his  time ;  though  Dr.  Hare  attempted  to 
justify  and  revive  the  old  reading  of  Te. 

With  regard  to  ancient  MSS.  generally,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
in  this  place  the  chief  results,  as  to  their  distinctive  marks,  which  have 
been  obtained  from  an  examination  of  them.* 


DkHoncnrc  Bibliographique,  tome  1.  p.  37,— Homtfs  Inlroduclion,  vol,2.  p,  49, 
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1.  Manuscripts  were  written  in  capital  letters  until  the  7th  or  8uV 
eentury,  and  mostly  without  any  divisions  of  words. 

2.  In  the  most  ancient  Manuscripts  there  are  no  points : — when  the 
point  or  dot  came  to  be  employed,  it  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  letter, 
and  not  in  the  line. 

3.  Commas  were  not  used  until  towards  the  end  of  the  lOth  century. 

4.  Marks  of  interrogation,  exclamation,  and  parenthesis,  were  not 
employed  until  the  15th  century. 

5.  In  the  13th  century  they  began  to  separate  words  by  small  lines  in- 
clined  from  right  to  left. 

6.  Abbreviations  are  very  rare  in  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  llth 
century,  while  inthe  three  sueceeding  centuries  they  become  sovaried  and 
multiplied  as  to  render  the  reading  of  manuscripts  very  difhcult,  and  sorae* 
times  impossiblp. 

The  Palimpsesti  Codices  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  well 
known,  observes  a  Reviewer,*  that  we  have  to  cribe  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  works  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages  among 
the  monkish  scribes,  who  used  to  pare  off  the  surface  of  parchment  ma- 
nuscripts,  or  to  obliterate  the  ink  by  some  chemical  process,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  fitting  them  to  receive  the  works  of  some  Christian  author.  Co- 
pies  of  books  thus  prepared,  and  written  on  a  second  time,  are  called  Co- 
dices  Palimpsestij  It  appears  from  an  account  given  by  Wetstein  of  the 
Codex  Claromontanus  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  had  originally  con- 
tained  the  works  of  some  tragedian,  perhaps  SbphocleSi,  A  very  ancient 
Galen  was  detected  under  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  by  Knittel,  in 
the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel :  for  the  erasure  of  the  original  writing  was 
not  always  so  complete,  but  that  parts  of  it  might  be  decyphered  by  hold- 
ing  it  up  tothe  light.  The  discoveries  6f  Maio  among  the  Codices  Palim- 
psesti  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  are  known  to  all. 


*  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  2.  p.  141. 

i  Cic.  ad.  Trebat,  4. 18.  "  Nam  qued  in  Palimpsesto,  laudo  eyuidem  parsim  iam,  sed  mi- 
ror,  quid  in  illa  chartulafuerit,  quod  delere  malutris — non  enim  puto  ie  meas  epistolas  delere,  ul 
reponas  luas."  Catullus.  20.  5.  "  Necsic,utfit  in  palimpsesto  Rtlala  :  chartae  regiae,  novi 
mri» 
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Above  six  hundred  editions  of*  the  works  of  Horace  haVe  appearetf 
since  the  invention  of  printing.  The  following  sketch  will  be  found  to 
contain  notices  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

Editio  Princkps.  4to.  Without  printer's  name,  date,  or  place  of  pub- 
lication.  It  is  supposed  by  most  bibliographers  to  have  been  printed  at 
Milan,  in  1470,  by  Anthony  Zarot ;  while  others  imagine  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Philip  de  Lavagna,  some  time  previous  to  1469.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  rare  and  valuable,  and,  at  Dr.  Askew's  sale,  was  purchased  for 
£17  6s.  6d.  while  at  the  Pinellian  it  brought  £31  lOs.  Gesner  found  the 
text  of  this  edition  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  faith  due  to  a  MS.  His 
words  are  :  "  Possideo  exemplum  primae  quae  adhuc  innotuit  editionis9 
cuivis  libro  manuscripto  facile  comparandum,',  &c. 

Oratii  Sermones,  fol.  printed  in  Gothic  characters,  without  place,  date, 
or  name  of  printer.     Generally  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  1470. 

Horatii  Opuscula.  1471.  Printed  at  Rome,  by  John  Pralip  de  Ligna- 
mine.  A  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  date  is  ascertained  with  some 
probability  from  a  letter  of  the  printer's  appended  to  the  volume,  and  da- 
ted  1472,  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  year  having  been  the  second  one  of 
his  residence  at  Rome. 

Q.  Horativ.s  Flaccus,  by  Anthony  Zarot,  Milan,  1474,  4to.  Very  rare 
and  valuable.  This  same  year  Zarot  first  published  the  commentaries  of 
Acron  and  Porphyrion  on  the  works  of  Horace,  separately,  however, 
from  the  text. 

Horatii  Opera,  by  Carnerius,  Ferrara,  1474,  4to.  This  is  an  extremely 
scarce  edition.  Dibdin  and  others  make  it  of  the  8vo,  size,  but  erroneou? 
ly,  according  to  Mos«, 

10 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  Horace  was  pnnt 
ed  in  almost  every  city  where  a  press  was  established.    Be~ 
sides  the  editions  of  Rome,  Milan,  and  Ferrara,  there  were 
others  published  at  Padua,  Venice,  Leipzig,  Strasbourg,  Paris, 
&c.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  editions  of  this  period  is 
that  of  Rome  1476,  in  folio,  with  the  scholia  of  Acron  and 
Porphyrion.     It  contains,  however,  only  the  Odes,  Epodes, 
Carmen  Saeculare,  and  Art  of  Poetry.     This  edition  Was  su- 
1482--1495. }  perintended  by  Aloysius.     In  1482  appeared  from  the  Flo- 
rence  press  the  edition  of  Landinus,  in  folio,  enriched  with  a 
very  valuable  commentary.     It  was  reprinted  in  1483, 1486, 
1490,  1491,  and  1495.     In  1484  Gryphus  published  an  edi- 
tion  of  Horace  cum  notis  variorum,  from  the  Venice  press,  in 
folio.     The  notes,  however,  are  only  the  scholia  of  Acron  and 
Porphyrion,  and  the  commentary  of  Landinus.     To  this  edi- 
tion  succeeded  that  of  Domitius  in  1489,  folio,  Venice  ;  and 
of  Mancinelli   1492,  folio,  from  the  same  place.    Not  fewer 
than  twelve  editions,  printed  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Milan, 
were  formed  on  the  text  of  this  last,  before  the  end  of  the 
century.    In  1494  appeared  the  Art  of  Poetry,  with  Pe- 
trarc's  commentary,  in  4to.     The  last  edition  worthy  of  no- 
l  tice  in  this  century  was  that  of  Ascensius,  with  a  familiar, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  times  a  very  trifling  eommenta- 
ry.     It  appeared  in  the  year  1500  from  the  Paris  press,  in  folio 


1476 


Landinus.     } 


1484. 
Gryphus. 


J489. 
1492. 


1494. 


1500. 
Ascensius 


3  501—1527. 
Aldus. 


IQth  Centwy. 

In  tiie  early  part  of  this  century  are  to  be  distinguished  the 
Aldine*  editions  from  the  Venice  press,  in  1501,  1509,  1519. 
and  1527.  They  are  in  the  8vo.  and  I2mo.  form.  Of  these 
the  edition  of  1501  is  the  rarest,  and  next  to  it  that  of  1519, 


*  The  Aldi  were  Aldus  Pius  Manutius  and  his.  son  Paulus  Manutius-  The  former  was 
bornin  1446,  the  Iatter  in  1512.  It  was  the  elder  Aldus,  who,  observing  the  raany  inconve- 
niences  which  arose  froni  the  vast  number  of  abbreviations  used  by  the  generality  of  p»  int- 
ers,  first  contrived  an  expedient  whereby  these  abbreviations  were  wholly  taken  away,  and 
yet  books  at  the  same  time  but  little  increased  in  size.  This  he  accomplished  by  introducing 
what  is  now  called  the  Italic  character,  (from  the  native  country  of  the  inventor,)  but 
which  wasformerly  styled  Aldine.  His  editions  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  for 
many  excellent  readings.  The  son  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  maintained  the  high 
character  of  the  Aldine  press.  The  editions  of  the  Aldi  are  known  by  the  vignette  or  rebus^ 
of  a  dolphin  nibblin^  an  anchor. 
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The  editions  of  Pliilip  Junta,  from  the  Florence  press,  are  al- 1503—1519. ) 

so  celebrated.     They  are  of  the  8vo.  size,  and  appeared  in 

1503, 1514, 1516,  and  1519.    The  two  last  were  printed  by 

liis  heirs.     The  Aldine  and  Junta  were  the  leading  editions 

for  more  than  half  this  century.     The  edition  of  Colinaeus  ap- 

peared  from  the  Paris  press  in  1528,  and  was  reprinted  in  1528—1549.  ^ 

1531,  1533,  1543,  and  1549.     It  is  an  8vo.    To  this  succeed-  Colinaeus-    * 

ed  the  edition  of  Sebastian  Gryphius,  Lyons,  1530,  in  8vo.,  1530—1554.  > 

which  was  eleven  times  reprinted  from  1533  to  1554.     Next    ryp  1US 

came  the  Basle  editions,  four  in  number,  from  the  press  of 

Henricpetrus,   (Henri-Pierre).     The  first  appeared  in  1545,1545—1580.   } 

the  others  in  1555,  1570,  and  1580.     This  edition  contains  theHenricpetrus ' 

annotations  of  40  commentators,  whose  names  are  enumerat- 

ed  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page.     It  was  pronounced  by 

the  late  Dr.  Parr, "  a  wonderful  storehouse  of   learning.'' 

(Bibliotheca  Parriana,  p.  178.)     In   1551  the  younger  Aldus  1551—1582.  | 

published  an  edition  of  Horace  with  the  notes  of  Muretus, Aldus  Jnn*    ! 

which  was  reprinted  tentimes,  down  to  1582.     It  is  in  12mo. 

We  have  also  an  edition  with  the  notes  of  Pulmann,  publish-  1557—1587. < 

ed  at  Antwerp  in   1557,  of  the  8vo.  size,  and  eight  times  re-  Pulmann* 

printed.     The  most  celebrated  commentator,  however,  dur- 

ing  this  period,  wras  Lambinus,  whose  edition  appeared  at  Ly- 1561— 1605. '; 

ons  in  1561,  of  the  4to.  size,  and  was  twelve  times  reprinted  Lambirms-    s 

down  to  1605,  which  last  is  considered  the  best.     This  work 

marked  a  new  era  in  Horatian  criticism.     Bibliographers  style 

Lambinus  "  Magnus  Horatii  sospitator."     He  did  not  servile- 

ly  follow  the  Aldine  or  Junta  impressions,  but  adopted  from 

each  the  readings  of  which  he   most  approved,  and  collated 

them  with  a  number  of  original  MSS.     In  1577  Henry  Ste- 1577-1592.  { 

phens  published  his  first  edition,  from  the  Paris  press,  in  8vo.     ep 

which  was  reprinted  in  1588  and  1592.     Mitscherlich  speaks 

of  Stephens'  edition  as   being  "  bonarum  rerum  refertissima." 

Finally,  in  1578,  appeared  the  edition  of  Cruquius,  said  to  be  1578—1611.  $ 

based  upon  eleven  manuscripts.     It  was  reprinted  in  1587, 

1601,  1603,  and  1611.     The  first,  second,  and  fifth  editions 

were  published  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  the  remainder  at  Ley- 

den.    The  size  is  4to.     We  have  also  in  this  century  the 

notes  of  Politian,  and  the  paraphrase  of  Cerutti,  but  the  last 

is  held  in  little  esteem.     Of  all  the  editions  which  have  been 

mentioned  in  this  century,  if  we  had  to  make  a  selection,  the 

choice  would  fall  upon  that  of  Cruquius,  who  is  deservedly 

esteemedone  of  the  best  .commentators  on  Horace.    "  Con- 

*ult  the  notes"  observ^s  Harwood,  "  in  any  of  the  difficult 
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passages  in  Horace,  and  you  will  have  your  doubts  satisfacto- 
rily  solved."  Harles,  however,  thinks  Cruquius  inferior  to  his 
predecessor  Lambinus  in  research,  ingenuity,  and  general  cri- 
tical  knowledge.     The  opinion  appears  to  us  an  incorrectone. 


17th  Century. 
J605— 1653. )  ?    The  17fh  century  opened  with  the  edition  of  D.  Heinsius, 

Heinsius.       S         • 

which  appeared  from  the  Plantin  press  at  Antwerp,  in  1605,  of 
the  8vo.  size.  It  was  reprinted  at  the  same  press  in  1609  and 
1610,  and  from  that  of  the  Elzevirs  in  1612,  1629,  and  1653, 
The  edition  of  1629  is  the  scarcest  and  the  most  valued  by 
J606— 1806.  ?  the  curious.  In  1608  appeared  the  edition  of  Bond,  from  the 
London  press,  m  the  8vo.  torm,  with  a  concise  but  useiul  run- 
ning-commentary.  It  has  been  very  often  reprinted.  The 
latest  edition  we  have  seen  is  that  from  the  Paris  press,  1806, 

Tow^t^8'  \  in  8vo*  In  I608  the  beautiful  and  critical  edition  of  Torren- 
tius  was  published  at  the  Antwerp  press  in  4to.  and  reprinted 
in  1620  and  1708.  In  this  same  century  we  have  also  the 
following  editions  worthy  of  notice,  Horace  with  the  critical 

Butgersius.  5  notes  of  Rutgersius,  from  the  press  of  R.  Stephens,  Paris, 
1613,  12mo.  Rutgersius  having  come  from  Sweden  to 
France,  while  Stephens  was  preparing  an  impression  of  Ho- 
race,  and  being  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  correct- 
ness,  preseiited  him  with  the  notes  (Lectiones  Venusinae) 
which  he  had  written  on  that  poet.  Being  favourably  receiv- 
ed  by  the  public,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  world, 
they  were  inserted  in  the  Variorum  and  other  editions  of  this 

1653—1690.  >  century.     A   Variorum  edition   by   Schrevelius,  printed   by 

Schrevelius.  $  R^k  ^  Leyden  in  1653>  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  1658,  1663, 

1668,  1670,  1688,  &c.  It  is  not  much  esteemed  by  critics. 
Harwood  gives  the  preference  to  the  first  of  these  editions, 
though  that  of  1690  is  esteemed  the  most  rare.     Horace  with 

Mmeilius.  \  the  notes  of  Minellius,  Rotterdam,  1668,  12mo.  often  reprint- 
ed  and  forming  a  useful  edition  for  beginners.     Horace  for 

1691—1828.  Uhe  use  of  the  Dauphin,  edited  by  Desprez,  Paris,  1691,  4to. 

3lnUs.Delph.  $  A  weW  known  edition,  and  often  reprinted,  but  of  little  real 
value.  As  a  critical  edition  it  is  deserving  of  no  attention, 
and  its  text  is  probably  the  very  worst.    The  explanatory 
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notes  are  in  general  of  a  useful  character.     The  edition  of    l699         •> 

Talbot,  Cambridge,  1699,  4to.  a  magnificent  and  correct  edi-    Taibot.     ^ 

tion,  executed  in  a  bold  character,  on  a  stout  clear  paper, 

and  formed  on  a  collation  of  several  MSS.  and  editions.     In 

the  same  year  appeared  the  edition  of  P.  Burmann  from  the  1699—1713.  ? 

Utrecht  press,  12mo.     It  contains  the  text  of  Heinsius'>  edi- 

tion  of  1629.     It  vvas  reprinted  in  1713,  and,  in  the  compila- 

tion  of  this  last,  Burmann  collated  some  MSS.  and  Bentley's 

edition  ;  from  which  sources  he  not  only  corrected  the  errors 

of  the  former,  but  culled  some  very  choice  and  valuable  read- 


ISth  Ceniury. 


The  eighteenth  century  was  as  fertile  as  the  preceding  in 
editions  of  the  poet.  In  1701  was  published  the  edition  of  i70*~~1725,  \ 
Baxter,  London,  8vo.,  praised  by  Harwood,  but  severely  and 
justly  handled  by  Harles  and  Mitscherlich.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1725.  This  last  edition  is  replete  with  opprobrious  lan- 
guage  and  abuse  against  Bentley.  The  edition  of  Baxter  in 
fine  has  little  to  recommend  it  except  the  selections  which  it 
contains  from  the  old  scholiasts.  Gesner  conferred  some 
reputation  on  the  edition  of  1725,  by  making  it  the  basis  of  his 
own.  Bothe,  in  his  republication  of  Gesner,  has  throvvn  out  a 
large  portion  of  Baxter's  notes.  In  171 L  appeared  the  edition 
of  the  great  Bentley,  whom  the  continental  scholars,  even  at  Bent~Tv '  * 
the  present  day,  esteem  one  of  the  first  of  modern  critics. 
It  was  printed  at  the  Cambridge  press  in  4to.  reprinted  at  the 
same  press  in  1713,  8vo.,  by  Bentley's  nephew  (Mr.  S. 
Bentley),  with  the  notes  of  R.  Bentley  abridged :  reprinted 
also  at  Amsterdam  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1728.  The 
two  last  editions  are  preferable  to  the  rest :  in  these  the  notes 
are  on  the  same  page  with  the  text,  and  are  accompanied  by 
the  index  of  Treter,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Verbergius. 
Bentley  was  the  first  to  apply  a  bold  hand  to  the  text  of 
Horace,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  valuable  MSS.,  but  much 
more  of  his  own  felicitous  though  daring  conjectures,  he 
altered  many  of\he  readings  of  previous  editions.  His  immense 
erudition  and  indefatigable  researches  render  his  labours  inva- 
iuable  to  the  scholar.     "  Etiam  ubi  errat,"  says  Mitscherlich* 
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"ab  ingenii  doctrinaeque  magnitudine  semper  admirabilis  et 
venerandus."    Bentley's  fame,  however,  excited  many  oppo- 
1717.  )  nents.     In  1717,  R.  Johnson  published  a  work  on  Horace 

Antfb  FCti"S  S  un(*er  tne  fe^gned  name  of  Aristarchus  Antibentleianus,  at 
Nottingham,  in  8vo.  It  contained  a  violent  attack  on  Bentley. 
"Fuit  in  hoc  viro,"  observes  the  critic  already  quoted,  "major 
adversus  Bentleium  acerbitas  quam  doctrina."  In  1721 
Cuningam  entered  the  lists  with  an  edition  printed  at  the 
l™:  l  Hague,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  reprinted  the  same  year  at  the  Lon- 

don  press.  Cuningam  boasts  of  having  corrected  the  text  in 
upwards  of  400  places ;  and  so  great  was  his  opposition  and 
animosity  to  Bentley,  that,  whenever  he  discovered  that  he 
had  adopted  any  one  of  his  readings,  if  it  was  supported  by 
any  other  authority,  he  would  confess  his  obligation  to  that 
authority  rather  than  to  Bentley's  ;  while,  if  he  had  followed 
any  emendation  of  the  great  critic's,  for  which  he  had  no 
authority,  though  ever  so  much  pleased  with  it,  he  would,  in 
xnany  cases,  immediately  reject  it,  in  order  to  avoid  acknow- 
ledging  himself  under  any  obligation  to  the  learning  of  the 
scholar  whom  he  attacked.  Hence  the  edition  of  Cuningam, 
though  in  many  respects  a  valuable  one,  is  by  no  means  enti- 
tled  to  the  praise  which  Kett  bestows  on  it  (Elemmts,  vol.  2. 
p.  531.),  when  he  states  that  "  every  page  evinces  the  learned 
editor's  critical  sagacity  and  excellent  judgment."  Every 
page,  on  the  contrary,  displays  his  malignant  envy  and  obsti- 
nate  prejudice.  Among  the  remaining  editions  of  this  cen- 
tury,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following :  that  of 
1731.  \  Wade,  London,  1731,  4to.  and  8vo.,  praised  by  Bowyer  (HisL 

w^e-         |  Lit.  vol.  2.  p.  277.) :  The  edition  of  Pine,  London,  1733—37, 
Pine!  I  8vo.,  with  the  text  entirely  engraved  (which  is  that  of  the 

Cambridge  edition  of  1701),  and  accompanied  by  a  profusion 
of  elegant  vignettes  :  The  edition  printed  by  Foulis,  Glasgow, 
Foulis.  \  1744,  12mo.  This  last  is  said  to  be  immaculate ;  and  the 
sheets,  as  they  were  printed,  were  hung  up  in  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  with  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  an 
inaccuracy.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  at  Glasgow, 
1749.  ?  but  probably  not  with  the  same  degree  of  care.     In  1749 

Sandby.  5  appeared,  from  the  London  press,  the  edition  of  Sandby,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  with  thirty-five  engravings,  after  the 
antique,  and  in  point  of  accuracy  preferable  to  that  of  Pine. 
1752—1822.  )  Mitscherlich  calls  it  "  splendida  editio.,,  In  1752  appeared 
Gesner.  f  ^q  edition  of  Gesner,  Leipzig,  8vo.  Gesner  took  Baxter's 
Bothe.        \  edition  of  1 725  as  the  basis  of  his  own ;  but  his  notes  and  emen- 
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ciations  are  truly  learned  and  valuable.    It  was  the  observation 

of  Lowth,  that  Gesner,  by  pursuing  this  plan,  gave  to  the 

world  the  best  edition  of  Horace.    With  all  due  deference  to 

the  Iearned  bishop,  it  is  conceived,  that  Gesner  would  have 

succeeded  far  better,  had  he  not  followed  Baxter  at  all. 

Zeune  subsequently  enriched  Gesner's  edition  by  some  valu- 

able  notes,  and  Bothe  very  recently  has  added  many  others  ; 

removing,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  portion  of  Baxter's. 

Gesner's  edition  of  1788  was  reprinted  in  a  very  beautiful 

manner  at  the  Glasgow  press,  in  1794,  in  the  4to.  and  8vo. 

size.    The  Leipsic  edition  of  1815  contains  some  valuable 

notes  added  by  Wendler.    Until  the  appearance  of  Doering's 

second  edition,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  Gesner's   was 

decidedly  the  most  popular.    In  1757  Dr.  Hurd  published  his  1757. 

English  Commentary  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  London,  3  vols. 

8vo.    The  learned  editor  discovers  the  utmost  order  and  con- 

nection  in  this  epistle,  which  he  supposes  to  contain  a  com- 

plete  system  of  rules  for  dramatic  composition.    But  Hurd 

was  a  pupil  of  Warburton  ;  and,  together  with  much  of  the 

ingenuity,   had  imbibed  also  the   paradox,  of   his   master. 

His  commentary  is  learned  and  interesting ;  but  his  theory, 

after  having  been  extremely  popular,  is  now  supplanted  by 

that  of  Wieland.    In  1762  an  edition  of  Horace,  remarkable  1762—1772.  > 

for  its  elegant  and  exact  typography,  appeared  from  the  press 

of  Baskerville,  Birmingham,  12mo.    It  was  reprinted  in  1770, 

in  the  4to.  form,  and  in  1772  in  12mo.    The  4to.  edition  is  one 

of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  works  ever  executed  by  Bask- 

erville.    In  1770,  Valart  published  an  edition  from  the  Paris  *™rt         £ 

press,  in  8vo.    It  is  held  in  but  little  estimation.    The  editor 

states  that  it  is  formed  on  a  collation  of  seventy-six  MSS., 

but  it  does  not  absolutely  appear  that  he  himself  consulted 

them :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  little  more 

than  what  was  done  by  his  predecessors.    In  some  respects, 

however,  this  edition  is  entitled  to  a  degree  of  praise,  for  the 

acuteness,  learning,  and  ingenuity  which  it  occasionally  dis- 

plays.    In  1778,  Jani  published,  from  the  Leipsic  press,  an  ]^?~ 18€9*  \ 

edition  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Odes,  which  was 

followed  by  the  third  and  fourth  books  in  1782.    A  reprint  of 

both  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Schaeffer,  appeared  in  1809. 

The  size  is  8vo.    Jani's  first  volume  was  very  eagerly  bought 

up,  but  the  second  was  rather  coldly  received.    It  is  a  work 

of  considerable  merit,  though  severely  reviewed  in  the  Biblic- 
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Bodoni. 


1792. 
Combe. 


Oberlinus.    }  ^60*  Cntica'  Amst  voL  L  Part  4'  P-  84~ 96'     In  178y  ™* 
published  the  edition  of  Oberlinus,  Strasbourg,  4to.    A  very 

elegant  and  aecurate  work,  inthe  compilation  of  which  Ober- 

lin  collated  four  Strasbourg  MSS.  which  are  supposed  to  be 

very  ancient,  and  the  various  readings  of  which  are  inserted 

at  the  end  of  the  volume.    These  MSS.,  however,  do  not 

1791—1794.  *  appear.to  be  of  any great  value.  A  very  splendid  edition  was 
\  published  at  Parma,  from  the  press  of  Bodoni,  in  folio,  under 
the  care  of  J.  N.  De  Azara.  It  has  no  notes,  but  the  text  is 
modelled  after  the  best  editions  and  MSS.  Among  the  latter 
are.five  from  the  Chigian  Library,  containing  the  odes.  This 
edition  was  succeeded  by  two  others  printed  by  Bodoni,  the 
first  in  1793,  of  which  only  150  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
struck  off:  the  second  in  1794,  in  8vo.  of  which  last  there 
were  only  200  copies  printed.  Bodoni's  editions,  however, 
are  unfortunately  not  free  from  typographical  errors.  We 
come  next  to  a  variorum  edition  by  Dr.  Combe,  London, 
1792,  2  vols.  4to.  This  is  certainly  a  splendid  edition,  but  of 
no  particular  merit.  It  was  severely  reviewed  in  the  British 
Critic,  for  January  1794.  The  review  is  republished  in  the 
Classical  Journal  (vols.  5  and  6),  with  alterations  and  addi- 
tions.  It  charges  the  editor,  Dr.  Combe,  with  want  of  dili- 
gence  in  consulting  the  authors  from  whose  works  the  notes- 
are  taken,  and  with  not  exercising  sufficient  care  in  incorpo- 
rating  their  critical  emendations  and  remarks.  The  reviewer 
pronounces  this  edition  to  be  "  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
redundant  and  deficient."  He  admits,  however,  that  the  notes 
and  prolegomena  contain  a  valuable  treasure  of  critical  and 
philological  learning.  The  typographical  merits  of  the  work 
are  said  to  be  disgraced  by  a  slovenly  negligence  and  inaccu- 
racy.  In  1794  appeared  the  edition  of  Wakefield,  from  the 
London  press,  in  two  volumes,  small  8vo.  This  is  a  very  neat 
and  correct  Avork,  and  is  held  in  considerable  estimation,  both 
for  the  very  pleasing  style  in  which  it  is  printed,  and  for  the 
critical  sagacity  which  in  many  instances  characterizes  the 
text.  In  1797,  Dr.  Hunter  published  an  edition  from  the<St. 
Andrew's  press,  in  12mo.  distinguished  for  its  accuracy,  with 
l  some  very  excellent  critical  notes.  In  1799,  Didot,  acting 
both  as  editor  and  printer,  brought  out  a  magnificent  edition. 
from  the  Paris  press,  in  folio,  "  charta  regali  impressa."  It  is 
formed  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Oberlin,  which  Didot  considered 
the  most  correct,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  vignettes.   Only 

Mitscheriich.  { 250  copies  were  stmck  off.    In  1800  appeared  the  excel- 


1794. 
Wakefield. 


1797. 
Hunter. 

1799. 
Did6t. 
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celient  and  valuable  edition  of  Mitscherlich,  from  the  Leipzig 
press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  notes,  though  rather  diffuse,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  and 
the  work  has  been  regarded  by  many  competent  critics  as  a 
masterpiece  of  erudition  and  classical  taste.  The  text  is  in 
general  pure  and  correct,  but  occasionally  leans  too  much  to 
the  readings  of  the  common  editions.  In  what  has  been 
called  Aesthetic  criticism  —  in  the  judgments  passed  on  the 
poetical  ideas,  and  poetical  expressions,  it  is  superior  to  the 
cdition  of  Jani.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  edition  extends 
onlv  to  the  endof  the  Epodes,  and  has  never  been  completed. 


I9th.  Century. 

The  edition  of  J.  M.  Ernesti,  Berlin,  1802, 2  vols.  8vo.  k  a  g^.*       j> 
production  of  inferior  merit.     "  Parum  placuit  viris  dcctis," 
says  Klugling,  in  his  supplement  to  Harles'  Notitia.     Far  dif- 
ferent,  however,  is  the  edition  of  Dorinff.     It  first  appeared  1803-1826.) 

r  ,.      T    .  fc  rr  Doring^.         S 

trom  the  Leipzig  press  in  1803,  in  one  volume8vc  containing 
merely  the  odes,  epodes,  ahd  carmen  saecular-  The  work 
w^as  completed  in  1824,  and  was  published  *s  a  new  edition 
m  two  volumes  8vo.  It  was  reprinted  at  <he  Glasgow  press 
in  1826,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  though  with  some  inaccu- 
racies  in  the  typography.  The  Glas^o.w  reprint  is  in  one  vo- 
lume  8vo.  The  merits  of  this  ediJion  entitle  it  to  a  very  high 
rank.  The  text  is  settled  after  no  particular  edition,  but  com° 
bines  the  excellencies  of  alL  and  is  occasionally  improved  by 
the  learned  and  felicitous  emendations  of  the  editor  himself. 
The  commentary  is  concise,  but  learned  and  satisfactory.  ln 
1806  an  edition  of  Horace  by  Praedicow  appeared  from  the  1806.  / 

Wirtemberg  press,  in  8vo.     The  editor  has   altered  the  text  Praedic0AV-  * 
in  913  places,  without  assigning  any  reasons   for  these  nume- 
rous  changes.     The  consequence   is,  that  we  have  here    a 
new  Horace  and  not  the  bard  of  Venusia.     The  continental 
critics  have  been  of  couise  extremely  severe  in  their  stric- 
tures  on  the  work.     To  this  edition  succeeded  that  of  Fea, 
Rome,  1811,in  2  vols.  8vo.     It  is  praised  by  some  critics,  and  1811—1820.  ) 
by   Klugling  among  the  rest,  for  its   accurate   typography,  Bothe.         ^ 
wfaich  Fea  professed  to  have  emended  after  ancient  mscrip- 
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fions,  coins,  &c.  and  also  for  its  correct  punctuation  and  the 
copious  account  which  it  gives  of  various  readings.  Doring, 
however,  passes  a  much  more  correct  decision  upon  its  me- 
rits  in  the  followmg  words  :  "  Multum  praesidii  ad  Horatii 
interpretationem  editione  Romae  (anno  1811)  a  Fea  evulgata 
et  multis  praeconiis  commendata  me  nacturum  esse  sperave- 
ram ;  sed  haec  spes  me  fefellit.  Nam  praeter  ingentem  lectio- 
num  e  multis  codicibus  descriptarum  et  congestarum  farragi- 
nem  pauca,  quae  Horatii  editorem  juvare  possint,  habet  illa  edi- 
tio.  Nec  parum  in  ea  offendit  acerbitas  et  petulantia  qua  Fea 
insultat  fere  Bentleio,  quem  tamen  longe  illum  tam  doctrinae 
copia,  quam  accuratiore  Latinae  linguae  scientia,  superare, 
quis  est  qui  non  intelligat  V  Fea's  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Heidelberg  in  1820,  in  two  vols.  small  8vo.  with  notes  and  ad- 
ditions  by  Bothe.  The  German  editor  is  very  profuse  in  his 
encomiums  on  Fea,  and  states  that  he  was  first  induced  to  re» 
print  the  work  from  having  seen  it  praised  in  Wolf  's  Analec- 
ta,  Doring's  opinion,  however,  appears  to  us,  from  an  actu- 
al  hspection  of  Fea's  edition,  to  be  decidedly  the  true  one, 
1815—1822.  J  In  1815  Gesner's  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additions  of 

Gesner. 


l\ 


(vid.  1752.)  S  ^eune»  ***&  some  notes  °y  an  anonymous  critic,  who  appears, 
from  some  accounts,  to  have  been  C.  C.  Wendler.  It  was 
republished  again  inl822  with  additions  by  Bothe,  who  omit- 

181-5'     ff*     \       a  ^ar^e  Portlon  °f  Baxter's  notes.     In  1815  Heindorffgave 

*  to  the  world  his  edition  of  the  Satires  with  a  commentary, 
1817.           }  Breslau,  8vo.     In  1^17,  Kidd  published  an  edition  of  Horace 

*  from  the  Cambridge  pi^ss,  in  12mo.  The  text  is  substantially 
Bentley^s.  Some  stiort,  but  valuable  notes,  both  original  and 
selected,  are  added  to  the  vdume.     Horace  also  appeared  in 

1817.  M  817  among  the  Regent  clas&ics,  London,  18mo  :  and  again 

Reg^enrs  ed.  J  .^  1822      Valpy  likewise  publisbsd  a  small  expurgated  edi- 

Vaipy.  \  tion,  with  English  notes,  in  1818,  12mo.     In  1821,  Jaeck,  the 

1821.  |  librarian  of  the  Royal  library  at  Bamberg,  published  an  edition 

Jaeck.  5  from  tjje  Weimar  press,  in  one  volume  12mo.  accompanied 

with  notes.     It  professes  to  have  corrected  the  text  by  the  aid 

of  six  manuscripts  in  the  Bamberg  library,  never  before  collat- 

ed,  and  of  which  specimens  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 

lume.     It  does  not  possess,  however,  any  particular  merit.    In 

t,ondon.   \     1820,  an  edition  was  published  at  the  London  press  in  32mo.. 

remarkable  as  being  at  that  time  the  smallest  edition  of  Ho- 

race  ever  printed.    It  has  been  eclipsed,  however,  of  late  by 
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the  edition  of  Filon,  Paris,  1828.     The  types  for  this  last   1828.         ? 

were  purposely  cut  by  H.  Didot,  and  are  certainly  the  very 

smallest  of  which  the  annals  of  printing  can  boast.     It  pro- 

duces  a  strange  contrast  to  place  this  pigmy  edition  of  the 

bard  by  the  side  of  the  ponderous  folio   of  Basle,  enriched 

with  the  labours  of  forty  scholars   and  grammarians.     The 

Bipont  edition  of  Horace,  certainly  the  worst  of  that  other- 

wise  valuable  collection,  and  perhaps  too  one  of  the  worst 

books  ever  edited,  has  been  lately  republished  by  the  house  of 

Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  at  Paris  and  London,  under  the  care  of  1828.        7 

M.  Gence.     Under  its  new  form  it  deserves  to  be  spoken  of     ence' 

in  terms  of  high  approbation.     In  our  own  country,  an  edition 

of  Horace  has  lately  appeared  from  the  Boston  press.    It 

is  a  production,  however,  of  very  inferior  merit,  being  nei- 

ther  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  text,  nor  for  the  accura- 

cy  and  extent  of  the  accompanying  annotations. 


TRANSLATIONS  OP  HORACE. 


1.  Italian, 

"  The  earliest  translations  of  the  odes  were  those  of  Fa-    Fabrini. 
brini,  and  Georgini  Da  Jesi,  which  were  not  published  till  the    Da^si, 
close  of  the  16th  century ;   and  nearly  one  hundred  years 
oiapsed  before  F.  Nomi,  who  was  the  next  translator,  pub-    Nomi, 
lished  his  version  at  Florence,  dedicated,  in  a  canzone,  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.    The  translation  of  Francesco  Cap-    Cappone. 
ix>ne  came  forth  at  Venice  nearly  afcout  the  same  time.    Sub- 
sequent  to  that  period,  those  who  have  rendered  the  odes  of 
Horace  into  the  Italian  language,  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
equally  dangerous  extremes  of  paraphrase,  and  slavish  adhe- 
rence  to  their  original.    Mattei,  in  his  translation,  which  he   Mattei, 
entrtles  <  Metamorfosi  Lirica  d'Horatio  parafrasato  e  moraliz- 
zato,'  informs  us, <  in  tutte  sue  odi  ed  epodi  io  tel  faro  compa- 
rire  transformato :  di  Latino  in  Toscano,  di  licentioso  in  pu- 
dico,  d'Epicureo  in  morale :  tutti  i  luoghi  dove  si  tocchino  os- 
cenita  ho  convertito  in  sensi  morali :  tutti  altri  soggetti  ancora 
poco  honesti  ho  ridotti  dentro  i  limiti  della  modestia,  lasciando 
solo  quelle  poche  odi,  che  son  tutte  ripiene  dal  capo  al  pie  di 
materia  vitiosa .'     Paolo  Adriani,  011  the  other  hand,  entitles  his   Adriani, 
version,  <Le  Ode  d'Horatio,  con  simil ordine  di  metro  ed  egual 
numero  di  sillabe  e  sovente  minore,  puramente  tradotte.'  Two 
other  versions  of  the  odes  appeared  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century ;  the  one  by  the  Abate  del  Buono,  a  native  of  Buono 
Bologna,  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Turin;  and  the 
other,  which  is  generally  accounted  the  best  Italian  version  of 
Horace   by  Stefano  Pallavicini,  secretary  to  the  king  of  Po-    Paiiavicini 
land.    This  last  translation  is  highly  applauded  by  Haym  and 
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Paitoni.  '  Elegantissima  traduzione/  observes  the  former ;  and 
in  the  Novelle  della  Repub.  delle  Lettere.  (Anno  1737.  p. 
142 — 3)  we  have  the  following :  '  Abbiamo  altre  traduzione 
di  quelP  insigne  Poeta,mala  presente  noi  giudichiamo,  che  sta 
per  togliere  a  tutte  la  palma.'  Count  Algarotti,  after  the 
death  of  Pallavicini,  which  happened  in  1742,  collected  his 
works,  and  addressed  the  edition  of  them,  which  he  published, 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  Augustus  III.  This  translation  first  ap- 
peared  in  1736  ;  it  is  executed  in  different  poetical  measures, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  different  subjects  presented  in 
the  original. 

There  were  translations  in  the  Italian  of  the  Satires  and 
Epistlcs  before  the  Odes.     The  Satires  were  versified  by  the 
Dolce.  celebrated  critic  and  scholar,  Ludovico  Dolce,  in  1559.    But, 

though  well  qualified  for  this  task  by  his  learning  and  taste, 
he  appears  to  have  wrought  from  some  inferior  edition,  or  in- 
accurate  MSS. ;  and  he  has  consequently,  in  many  passages,gi- 
ven  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  his  author. 
This  work  of  Dolce,  however,  was  corrected  and  remodelled, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Frances- 
co  Maria  Biacca,  who,  according  to  the  affected  practice  of 
the  Arcadian  Society,  to  which  he  belonged,  assumed  the 
name  of  Parmindo  Ibichense.  Francesco  Borgianelli  (or 
Itarco),  another  Arcadian,  translated  the  Satires  in  1730,  and 
the  Epistles  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Terza  Rima.  For  a 
character  of  these  last  mentioned  versions  consult  the  Novelle 
della  Repub.  delk  Lettere,  Anno  1737,  p.  385 — 6.  and  An. 
1738,  p.  193—4. 

Paitoni  enumerates  not  fewer  than  fourteen  different  Italian 
versions  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  of  which  the  best  is  that 
Pasqualigo.     by  Benedetto  Pasqualigo,  a  Venetian  nobleman.     It  appear- 
ed  from  the  Venice  press  in  1726, 8vo. 

In  the  general  collection  of  Italian  translations  of  the  An- 
cient  Latin  poets,  printed  at  Milan,  1785,  &c,  and  entitled 
Corpus,  &c, '  Raccolta  di  tutti  gli  antichi  poeti  Latinicon  lo- 
ro  versione  nelP  Italiana  favella,' — the  editors,  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  volumes,  which  contain  the  works  of  Horace,  have 
selected  as  the  best,the  translation  of  the  Abate  del  Buonofor 
the  Odes  and  Epodes — the  version  of  L.  Dolce,  as  improved 
by  Biacca,  for  the  Satires — that  of  Borgianelli  for  the  Epistles, 
and  of  Pasqualigo  for  the  Art  of  Poetry.  A  character  of 
this  collection  is  given  in  the  Novelk  della  Repub.  delle  Lette- 
r«,Anji9  1636.  p.  88-91," 
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De  Beliay.  -A 
Deportes. 
Rapin. 
Colletet. 


Hay.  , 
tes.  f 


Marcassus. 


"  The  earliest  French  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
m  verse  is  that  by  Jacques  Mondot,  printed  in  1579.  His  Mondot 
work  is  full  of  all  the  faults  which  characterise  the  French 
poets  of  his  age.  It  is  executed  in  various  measures,  some  of 
the  odes  being  in  verses  of  eight,  and  others  of  twelve,  sylla- 
bles.  Translations  of  Odes  of  Horace  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  all  the  poets,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  and  commence- 
ment  of  the  17th  century  ;  as  Joachim  de  Bellay,  Philippe 
Deportes,  Nicolas  Rapin,  and  Colletet.  A  few  of  these  odes 
are  well  executed,  and  a  collection  might  have  been  formed 
from  them,  which  would  have  given  a  better  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal  than  the  professed,  but  miserable,  translations  of  the 
whole  odes,  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry.  Among  these  last  may  be  mentioned  the  version  of  Mar- 
cassus.  The  translator  is  said,  by  Ernesti,  to  have  commenced 
this  translation  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted  it  in  two  months  :  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  to  the 
college  of  La  Marche,  at  Paris.  His  translations,  romances, 
and  plays  are  equally  disregarded.  The  last  were  deemed 
unworthy  of  being  acted  before  the  students  of  his  col- 
lege.  The  version  of  the  Abbe  Pellegrin,  published  at  Paris  Pellegrin. 
in  1715,  merited  the  severe  epigram  of  M.  de  la  Monnoye  : 

II  faudroit,  soit  dit  entre  nous, 
A  deux  Divinites  offrir  ces  deux  Horaces — 
Le  Latin  a  Venus  la  deesse  des  Graces, 

Et  le  Frangais  a  son  epoux. — 

From  this  period,  few  translations  of  the  Odes,  and  none 
which  were  much  better  than  those  of  the  Abbe  Pellegrin, 
appeared  till  near  the  close  of  the  century.' 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  French  have  made  up  for 
the  deficiency,  at  least  in  the  number  of  their  poetical  transla- 
tions  of  the  Odes  and  Satires.  Of  these  numerous  translations, 
one  of  the  most  deserving  of  mention  is  that  of  Daru,  which 
first  appeared  in  1801,  and  was  republished  in  1804 — 5,  with 
a  version  of  the  remainder  of  Horace's  works.  1  La  plus  an- 
cienne,'  observes  Dessault,  ■  celle  de  M.  le  comte  Daru,  est, 
a  mon  gre,  la  meillure ;  mais  je  doute  qu'elle  se  fut  soutenue, 
si  elle  n'eut  ete  accompagnee  et  appuyee  de  la  traduction  du 
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reste  des  Oeuvres  d'Horace  :  encadree  dans  un  travail  com- 
plet,  dont  elle  est  partie  integrante,  elle  a  participe  necessaire- 
ment  a  la  faveur  que  devoit  obtenir  une  grande  entreprise, 
executee  dans  son  ensemble  avec  assez  de  bonheur ;  mais  on 
convient  generalement  que  les  efforts  de  1'auteur,  assez  heu- 
reux,  et  assez  dignes  d'applaudissemens,  dans  les  satires  et  dans 
les  epitres,  ont  presque  completement  echoue  dans  les  odes. 
Cest  1'avis  de  tous  les  connoisseurs  :  habile  a  manier  le  vers 
familier,  M.  Daru  paroit  a  peu  pres  etranger  aux  secrets  d'une 
versification,  qui  demande  plus  d'art,  de  tour,  de  precision  et 
d'elegance.  Sa  traduction  des  odes  est  extremement  foibleet 
defectueuse  :  on  y  apercoit  meme  de  la  negligence,  et  le  soin 
semble  y  manquer  autant  que  le  talent  et  le  metier.'  (Annales 
Litt.  t.  4.  p.  577.)  The  opinion  of  Kliigling,  however,  is  more 
favourable :  "  Haec  egregia  versio  ceteras  omnes  vincit  ele- 
gantk,  suavitate  et  indole  vere  poetica.  In  Odis  propter  Gal- 
licae  linguae  ingenium  non  ubivis  fieri  sane  potuit,  ut  interpres 
verborum  magnificentia  et  sublimitate  exemplum  suum  asse- 
queretur  :  verum  in  Sermonibus  et  Epistolis  tanta  plerumque 
fide  tantaque  sermonis  facilitate  et  naturali  quadam  elegantia 
poetae  verba  reddidit,  ut  Horatio  plane  satisfactum  videatur.' 
V&nderbourg.  (Suppl-  P-  211.)  The  version  of  Vanderbourg  is  also  entitled 
to  considerable  praise.  '  Les  Odes  d'Horace,  trad.  en  vers 
fr.  avec  des  argumens  et  des  notes,  et  revues  pour  le  texte  sur 
18  manuscrits,  par  C.  Vanderbourg.'  Paris,  1812 — 13, 
3  vels.  8vo.  The  manuscripts  which  the  translator  collated 
were  at  that  time  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library :  five  of 
them  he  supposes  to  Have  been  written  in  the  lOth,  and  two 
in  thc  llth,  century.  As  this  editor  has  not  inserted  more 
than  ten  pages  of  various  readings,  critics  justly  suspect  that 
he  did  not  collate  these  MSS.  so  diligently  as  he  oUght  to 
have  done.  Of  the  readings  which  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  authentic  sources,  there  are  some  few  which  were 
not  previously  known.  Vanderbourg's  great  error,  as  regards 
his  version,  is  an  attempt  to  make  it  imitate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  fornr  and  structure  of  the  original,  line  agreeing 
with  line,  and  stanza  with  stanza.  Hence  Dussault  remarks  : 
<  Rendre  Horace  vers  par  vers,  calquer  le  vers  Fran^ois  sur 
le  vers  Latin,  les  strophes  de  la  tfaduction  sur  celles  de  1'ori- 
ginal ;  telles  sont  les  lois  qu'il  s'est  gratuitement  imposee.  II 
halete,  il  sue,  dans  ces  entraves  volontaires  ;  et  le  resultat  de 
ses  laborieux  efforts  est  de  donner  a  Horace  une  physionomie 
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i^othique,  qui  le  rend  tout-a-fait  meconnoissable :  toutes  les 
graces  de  ce  charmant  poete  perissent  sous  le  poids  de  cette 
triste  theorie  empruntee,  je  crois,  a  la  litterature  Germanique.' 
(Annales  Litt.  t.  4.  p.  577 — 78.)  Brunet's  opinion  is  more 
favourable.  '  Cette  traduction  a  ete  egalement  bien  re§ue  par 
les  savans  et  par  les  gens  du  monde,  et  Pon  desire  que  1'auteur 
acheve  de  traduire  un  poete  dont  il  sait  si  bien  faire  con- 
noitre  les  beautes.'  (t.  2.  p.  142.) 

The  French  prose  translations  of  Horace  are  by  no 
means  few  in  number ;  we  shall  content  ourselves,  however, 
with  naming  the  most  important.  The  version  of  Dacier,  with  Dacier 
a  commentary  and  the  original  text,  appeared  in  1681,  from 
the  Paris  press,  in  10  vols.  12mo.,  and  was  reprinted  in  1689, 
1691,  1727,  1733.  Dacier's  version  was  highly  esteemed  in 
its  day.  At  present,  however,  its  merits  are  more  correctly 
estimated.  It  is  servile,  harsh,  and  inelegant;  and  is  only 
valuable  in  some  measure  on  account  of  the  notes  which  are 
subjoined.  In  1728  appeared,  from  the  Paris  press,  Sana-  Sanadon- 
don's  version,  with  the  text  and  a  copious  commentary,  2  vols. 
4to.  and  8  vols.  12mo.  Sanadon  writes  with  elegance  and 
taste,  but  he  does  not  attain  to  the  elevation  of  Horace  in  the 
Odes,  nor  to  his  energy  and  precision  in  the  Epistles  and 
Satires.  His  version  is,  in  general,  a  paraphrase  which  weakens 
the  text ;  and  many  learned  men  have  justly  blamed  the  liberty 
which  he  has  taken  in  altering  the  common  arrangement,  and 
even  structure,  of  the  Odes.  In  his  critical  notes  he  follows 
Cuningam  too  closely.  His  version,  however,  is,  after  all, 
more  agreeable  and  spirited  than  that  of  Dacier,  and  his  ex- 
planatory  notes  are  ingenious  and  useful.  The  translation  of 
Batteux  appeared  in  1750,  Paris,  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  was  re-  Batteux. 
printed  in  1823,  with  a  very  full  commentary,  selected  in 
part  from  the  notes  of  Dacier  and  Sanadon.  Batteux^s  version 
was  never  considered  of  much  value.  In  its  present  improved  c  am  e' 
state,  however,  it  is  deserving  of  far  more  praise  than  k 
previously  enjoyed." 
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Ryder. 
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Roscpmmon. 


o.  Englisk. 

u  It  was  long  before  any  English  writer  undertook  the 
task  of  translating  the  whole  works  of  Horace.  Parts  of 
them,  however,  were  versified  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Satires  appeared,  under  the  title  of  a '  Medicinable  Morall,'  in 
1566,  and  the  Epistles  in  the  year  following.  Both  transla- 
tions  are  by  T.  Drant,  and  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry  (vol.  3.  p.  424.)  ob- 
serves  respectingthis  version,  that  it  'is  very  paraphrastic,  and 
sometimes  parodical/  Ben  Jonson  rendered  some  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  and  his  Art  ofPoetry  (London,  1616 — 1640),  in  the 
dry  and  servile  manner  of  the  age  ;  and  Milton  turned  the  ode 
to  Pyrrha,  almost  word  for  word,  into  verse  without  rhyme. 
The  Odes  were  successively  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Haw- 
kins  (1635),  Ryder  (1638),  and  Holyday  (1652)  ;  and  the 
Art  ofPoetry  by  Roscommon.  Of  Ho]yday's  version  Wood 
remarks  {Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  fol.  260.)  'This  translation 
is  so  near  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins  printed  in  1638, 
or  that  of  Hawkins  so  near  this,  that  whether  of  the  two  is 
the  author,  remains  to  me,  as  yet,  undiscovered/  With  re- 
gard  to  the  performance  of  Roscommon,  Cibber,  in  his  Lives, 
(vol.  2.  p.  353.)  calls  it  the  most  '  unpoetical'  of  the  pieces  of 
this  nobleman.  '  The  translation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  by 
the  Earl  of  Roscommon,'  observes  Dr.  Johnson, '  has  received, 
in  my  opinion,  not  less  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  verse, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation  either  on  the 
ear  or  mind  :  it  can  hardly  support  itself  without  bold  figures 
and  striking  images.  A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  without 
rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
pretending  to  be  verse.  Having  disentangled  himself  from 
the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  he  may  justly  be  expected  to  give 
the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  suppress  no 
subtilty  of  sentiment  for  the  difficulty  of  expressing  it.  This 
demand,  however,  his  translation  will  not  satisfy ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  cleared.' 
(Johnsorfs  lives  of  the  Poets  $  Article  Roscommon.  vol.  1.  p. 
217.  Edinh.  edit.  1818.)  In  the  close  of  the  17thandcom- 
mencement  of  the  18th  century,  translations  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace»  by  eminent  hana>,  crowded  the  poetical  miscella* 
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nies.     « In  tlie  collection  of  Odes  usually  called  the  WiVs  Ho-  Wifs  Horacc. 

race'  says  Francis, '  there  are  many  fine  but   distant  imita- 

tions  of  our  author,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  their  originals.     If 

any  of  them  were  intended  for  translations,  the  writers,  how- 

ever  eminent  in  other  parts  of  their  characters,  have  indulged 

injudiciously  a  wrantonness  of  imagination,  and  an  affectation  of 

wit,  as  opposite  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  their  author,  as  to 

the  genius  of  lyric  poetry.'     An  exception,  however,  ought  to 

be   made   in  favour  of  some  versions  by  Dryden,  in  his  mis-    Dryden- 

cellany  of  translations  from  Theocritus,   Lucretius,  and  Ho- 

race.     In  these,  the  simplicity  of  classical  times  is  admirably 

preserved,  and  all  the  nature  and  liveliness  peculiar  to  the  Ve- 

nusian  poet. 

At  length  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole  works  was 
executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis,  Rector  of  Barrow  in  Francis. 
Suffolk.  In  this  production,  a  great  variety  of  English  mea- 
sures,  adapted  to  the  subject  of  each  ode,  has  been  employed. 
The  translator  admits  that  he  has  taken  a  few  lines,  which  he 
judged  to  be  good,  from  the  versions  of  his  predecessors  ;  and 
that  he  was  indebted  for  some  of  the  odes  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dunkin.  This  work,  accompanied  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
notes,  chiefly  from  Sanadon  and  Dacier,  was  first  printed  in 
1743.  It  was  received,  on  its  appearance,  with  considerable 
applause  by  the  public,  and  has  passed  through  a  number  of 
editions.  '  This  gentleman^s  version,  particularly  of  the 
odes,'  observes  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  (Jan.  1758. 
p.  45.) '  is  highly  Horatian.  It  is  moral  without  dullness,  gay 
and  spirited  with  propriety,  and  tender  without  whining.'  In 
1807,  a  new  edition  appeared  from  the  London  press,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Du  Bois,  who  added  some  valuable  supple-  (DuBois.) 
mentary  notes,  principally  obtained  from  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
the  son  of  the  translator.  '  Dr.  Francis,'  observes  Mr.  Du 
Bois,  '  died  in  the  year  1773,  and  the  seventh  edition,  1765, 
was  the  last  that  passed  under  his  eye.  The  former  were  de- 
dicated  to  Lord  Newport,  but  the  seventh  was  inscribed  to 
Dr.  Dunkin  ;  when  the  preface  was  materially  improved,  and 
the  text  carefully  revised.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe, 
that  the  edition  of  1765  has  been  my  principal  guide.1 

'  To  the  version  of  the   '  Works  of  Horace,  by  several 
Hands,'  printed  by  Dodsley,  1757—59,  Mr.  W.  Duncombe,   w^nncco^bbee; ) 
his  sonMr.  J.  Duncombe,  and  Fawkes,  the  translator  of  Apol-  Fawk(f$. 
lonius  Rhctdius,  were  the  chief  contributors.     Some  of  the 
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Smar-f, 


Colman. 


Boscawen, 


Watson, 


translations  are  spirited  and  elegant,  though,  on  the  whole, 
they  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  Francis.  The  cri- 
tical  notes  have  been  chiefly  copied  from  Dacier. 

Christopher  Smart  had  turned  Horace  into  prose  ;  but  af- 
terwards,  thinking  that  this  translation  might  be  injurious  to 
his  memory,  he  determined  to  write  one  in  verse,  which  was 
published  at  London,  with  the  Latin  text  ;  but,  on  again  con- 
sidering  that  his  work  might  become  a  school-book,  and  conse- 
quently  the  sale  be  increased,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  re- 
vise  the  prose  translation,  and  print  it  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
This  resolution  he  executedin  the  edition  of  1767." 

In  1783,  appeared  from  the  London  press,  a  translation  of 
the  Art  of  Poetry  by  George  Colman.  Its  merits  will  suffi- 
ciently  appear  from  the  following  remarks  :—"  It  is  not  only 
for  the  happy  explication  of  this  exquisite  poem,  which  wili 
now  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  an  '  op- 
probrium  criticum,'  that  the  classical  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Colman.  He  will  receive  equal  gratification  from  his  admira- 
ble  translation  of  it,  which  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  in  its 
kind."  {Monthly  Review,  Aug.  1783.  p.  144—8.)  Of  this 
same  version  Harles  observes  :  "  Colman  vero  illam,  quae 
elegans  esse  dicitur,  versionem,  iambis  similiter  desinentibus 
expressam,  iterum  recepit  emendatiorem,  cum  textu  Latino 
aliisque  opusculis  in  tertio  tomo  operis  :  Prose  on  several  oc- 
casions,  accompanied  with  some  pieces  in  verse.  Lond.  1787. 
8.  III.  vols.  In  notis,  versioni  illi  adjectis,  modo  hypothesin 
suam  firmare  adnisus  est,  modo  explicuit  spectacula,  musicam 
theatralem,  chorum  et  satiricum  drama  veterum,  aliasque  ad- 
junxit  observationes,  ad  intelligentiam  totius  poematis  utiles." 
(Suppl.  vol.  1.  p.  439—40.) 

The  most  recent  translation  of  the  whole  works  of  Horace 
in  verse  is  that  by  Boscawen  1793—97.  "  This  translation," 
says  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  "  has  had  the 
usual  fate  of  mediocrity."  In  1795,  Wakefield  published  a 
versionof  the  Odes,  in  his  Poetical  Translations  from  the  An- 
cients.  The  performance,  however,  is  one  of  no  very  peculiar 
merit. 

With  regard  to  the  English  prose  translations,  as  that  of 
Smart  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  remains  but  to  notice 
the  versions  of  Watson  and  Stirling.  The  former  was  pub- 
Iished  in  1741,  from  the  London  press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and 
republished  in  1747,  1750, 1760,  and  1792.    "  This,"  observes 
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Mr.  Moss,  "  is  by  far  the  most  accurate,  as  well  as  literal,  ver- 
sion  which  has  yet  appeared :  the  notes  which  accompany  it 
are  useful,  and  in  general  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.  to  illustrate  the  History, 
Mythology,  Geography,  &c.  of  this  poet.  It  conta aa  Dr. 
Bentley's  readings  and  Dr.  Douglas's*  catalogue  of  about  500 
editions  of  Horace,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  a  Critical  Disser- 
tation  upon  his  writings."  Stirling's  version  appeared  in  1751,  StirBng. 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  It  is  now  in  a  course  of  republication,  on  the 
interlineary  plan,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nuttall.  Two  vo- 
lumes  of  the  reprint  are  already  published.  The  Prolegomena, 
appended  to  the  new  edition,  promise  more  than  they  fulfil. 


4.  German. 


The  first  German  version  of  any  merit  is  that  of  Weidner,  Weidner. 
(Leipz.  1690.)  "  Quam  et  nunc  ut  tersam  atque  efficacem 
laudant,"  says  Ernesti  (Bibl.  Lat.  vol.  1.  p.  422).  The  next 
translation  deserving  of  notice  is  that  of  Schmidt  (Gotha,  Schmidt 
1776).  Its  merits,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order.  Harles,  in  speaking  of  it,  observes :  "  Memorabo 
tantum  propter  versionem  metricam,  non  omnibus  probatam, 
et  propter  emditas  animadversiones  germanice  scriptas." 
(Introd.  in  Not.  Lilt.  Rom,  vol.  2.  p.  396.-7.)  In  1782, 
Wieland  put  forth  his  version  of  the  Epistles  from  the  Dessau  Wieland. 


*  "  King,  in  his  anecdotes,"  observes  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  Dr. 
Douglas,  who,  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  was  physician  extraordinary  to  Queen  Caroline,  and 
had  collected  copies  of  all  the  editions  of  Horace,  from  tbe  invention  of  printing  till  the 
middle  of  the  I8th  century  —  amounting  to  about  450  in  number.  <The  man,'  says  he, 
'  whom  I  looked  on,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  as  Horace-mad,  was  one  Dr. 
Douglas,  a  physician  of  some  note  in  London.  I  made  an  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman, 
on  pnrpose  that  I  might  have  a  sight  of  his  curious  library,  (if  it  might  be  called  a  library,) 
which  was  a  large  room  full  of  all  the  editions  of  Horace  that  had  ever  been  published,  as 
well  as  the  several  translations  of  that  author  into  the  modern  languages.  If  there  were  any 
other  books  in  this  room,  as  there  were  a  small  number,  the>  were  only  there  for  the  sake  of 
Horace,  and  were  on  no  account  valuable  to  the  possessor,  but  because  they  contained  some 
parts  of  Horace  which  had  been  published  with  select  pieces  or  excerpts  out  of  other  Latin 
authors,  for  the  use  of  schools ;  or  because  the  translations  of  some  of  the  odes  and  satires 
were  printed  in  miscellanies,  and  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  However,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  Doctor  understood  his  author,  whom  he  had  studied  with  great  care 
and  application.  Amongst  other  of  his  criticisms,  he  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  a  Disser- 
tation  on  the  first  ode,  and  a  defence  of  Dr.  Hare's  famousemendation  of  Te  dodarum,  &c=? 
instead  of  Me.' 
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Ramler. 


Voss. 
Wolf. 

Petri. 


press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  was  reprinted  in  1787,  1794,  1804, 
and  1816.  A  translation  of  the  Satires,  by  the  same,  was  pub- 
lished  in  1786,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  again  in  1794,  1804,  and 
1819.  Both  works  are  accompanied  by  excellent  commenta* 
ries.  "  La  traduction  des  Satires  et  Epitres  d'Horace,  par  M. 
Wieland,"  observes  Schoell,  "  est  une  chef-d'oeuvre  de  poesie 
Allemand ;  mais  ce  qui  la  rend  infiniment  plus  interessante 
encore  pour  les  personnes  qui  connoissent  le  Latin,  ce  sont 
les  dissertations  ou  introductions  qui  precedent  chaque  mor- 
ceau,  et  le  commentaire  qui  Paccompagne.  Jamais  peut-etre 
auteur  ancien  n'a-t-il  trouve  un  commentateur  en  meme  temps 
si  savant  et  si  spirituel."  (t.  1.  p.  324.)  Ramler's  version  of 
the  Odes,  with  notes,  was  published  in  1800  at  the  Berlin 
press,  in  2  vols.  It  is  a  beautiful  translation,  of  the  harmony 
and  elegance  of  which  Harles  speaks  in  terms  of  praise.  Of 
the  numerous  versions  which  have  succeeded,  our  limits  per- 
mit  us  to  mention  only  that  of  Voss  (1806),  remarkable  for 
its  excellence  and  elegance :  that  of  Wolf  (1813),  and  the 
translation  of  Petri  (1815).  Wolfs  work  is  merely  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  first  Satire,  but  is  held  in  high  esteem.  "  Versioni 
metricae  eleganti,"  observes  Kliigling,  "  et  quantum  fieri  po- 
tuit,  fidae,  textus  substratus  est  critice  constitutus.  In  scholiis 
partim  correctionum  criticarum  ratio  redditur,  partim  varia 
textus  loca  verbaque  illustrantur ;  paucae  observationes  ad 
versionem  spectant."  (Suppl.  p.  208.)  Petri's  version  em- 
braces  only  the  Art  of  Poetry.  It  retains,  in  many  places,  the 
version  of  Voss  :  in  others  it  is  smoother,  and  more  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  German  tongue. 


5.  Dulch. 


Van  den 
Vondel. 


Huyduoper. 


VanWinter. 


"  Satyren,  in  Duytscher  talen  rhetoryckelyk  overghesedt.'' 
Ant.  4to.  1569. 

"  Lierzangen  en  Dichtkunst  in  Ondicht  vertaelt,  door  Joo&t 
van  den  Vondel."    Amst.  4to.  1735. 

"  Hekeldichten,  Breven  en  Dicthkunst,  in  Nederduitsche 
Vaarsen  overgebracht,  door  B.  Huyduoper."  Amst.  4to- 
1737. 

"  Lierzangen  in  Nederduitsche    Dichtmaat  gevolgt    met 


Aanmerkinger.  door 


P.  van  Winter.,,    Amst  8vo,  1805 
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6.  Polish. 


u  Przekladania  Jana  Libickiego."    Krak.  4to.  1647. 

"  Listow  ziegi  dwie  przekladania  Fr.  Dmochowskiego  i  o 
sztuel  rytmotworczcy  do  Pizonow  xiega  iedna  przekladania 
O.  Konytynskiego."    Warsz.  8vo.  1814. 

"  Odywybrane  z  kiag  roznych  rymowym  i  nierimowyn  wi- 
erszem  przez  Kantorb.  Symowskiego."    Warz.  8vo.  1816. 


il  The  Cassell  Gazette,"  observes  the  editor  of  the  Literaiy 
Gazette,  "  says  that  the  Epistles  of  Horace  will  shortly  be 
printed  in  a  Hebrew  translation.  This  translation  owes  its 
origin  to  the  assertion  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  a  Roman  poet 
could  not  be  translated  into  that  language,  which  produced  a 
wager.— Several  oriental  scholars,  and  particularly  the  cele- 
brated  Eichorn,  have  given  their  approbation  to  the  transla- 
tion."— Pt.  2.  for  1818.  p.  479. 
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Q.  HORATn  FLACCl 

CARMINUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


Carmen  I. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus, 

O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum, 

Sunt,  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympieum 

Collegisse  juvat,  metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis  5 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos. 

Hunc,  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium 

Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus : 

Illum,  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 

Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.  10 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

OdeI. 

1 .  Maecenas.  The  orthography  of  this  name  has  Rutgersius  places  a  period  after  nobilis,  and  under- 
been  very  rauch  contesied,  sorae  advocating  Mecae-  stauds  juvat  with  meta  and  palma  respectively. 
nas,  others  Moecenas,  and  others  again  Mecoenas.  Hence  he  removes  the  period  after  Deos,  in  verse 
The  form  which  we  have  adopted  is  sanctioned  by  6th,  and  makes  Hunc,  in  the  7th  verse,  depeud  on 
three  inscriptions  which  Manutius  cites,  and  by  evehit. 

seven  of  Fabretti's.     It  has  also  tbe  Greek  usage        6   Bentley  reads  evehere,  and  raakes  it  governed 
(MaiAOjvaj)  in  its  favoar.  in  coostruction  by  nobilis,  a  common  idiom  in  poet- 

2.  Turnebus  (Adv.  26.  7.),  in  citing  this  pas-     ical  Latinity,  and  based  upon  a  Hellenism. 

sage,  reads  0  desiderium  et,  &c.     But  it  does  not  7.  Brodaeus  reads  nobilium,  and  this  lection  is 

appear  whether  he  intends  this  for  an  eraendation,  found  in  many  MSS.,  but  mobilium  agrees  better 

or  errs  in  point  of  memory.  with  the  character  of  the  fickle  and  inconstant  mul- 

3.  Bcntley  reads  Suntquos,  and  considers  it  titude. 

equivalent  to  the  Greek  form,  ddv  o5)j.    Kidd  like-  8.  Bersmann  and  Vanderbourg,   on  the  autho» 

wise  adopts  this  form.  rity  of  several  MSS.,  read  Certet,  but  this  is  con- 

5.   Witho6us,  as  cited  in  Porson's  Misc.  Crit.  tradicted  by  condidit  in  the  9th  verse. 
p.  309,  conjectures  Si  vitata.    In  this  same  verse 
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Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 

Agros,  Attalicis  conditionibus 

Nunquam  demoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 

Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 

Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum  15 

Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 

Laudat  rura  sui :  mox  reficit  rates 

Quassas,  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 

Est,  qui  nec  veteris  pocula  Massici, 

Nec  partem  solido  demere  de  die  20 

Spernit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 

Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae 

Multos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tubae 

Permixtus  sonitus,  bellaque  matribus 

Detestata.    Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  25 

Venator,  tenerae  conjugis  immemor, 

Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 

Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 

Me  doctarum  ederae  praemia  frontium 

Dis  miscent  superis :  me  gelidum  nemus  30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 

Secernunt  populo :  si  neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet,  nec  Polyhymnia 

Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris,  35 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


13.  The  common  reading  is  dimoveas;  Lam-  25.  Lactantius  (ad  Stat.  Theb.  3.  377.)  rezdsDe- 
bitms  gives  demoveas,  which  Fea  and  others  re-  iestanda,  which  Vanderbourg  adopts. 

ceive.  29.   Croft  conjectures   Te,  an  emendation  first 

14.  An  anonymous  critic  (Class.  Journ.  vol.  10,  made  known  bj  Hare.     It  has  been  received  by 
p.  421.)  suggests  Myrtoum  impavidus.  Sanadon,  Wakefield,  Fea,  Wolf,  (Liit.  Anal.  1.  2. 

16.  In  this,  and  the  succeeding,  verse,  Acidalius  p.  272.)  and  others.    Me  is  found  in  Zarot's  edition 

(ad  Vell.  Paterc.  2.  110.)  proposes  to  rcad  otia  for  1474,  and  has  become  the  common  reading.    It  is 

otium  and  tuta  for  rura.    This  emendation  is  ap-  well  defended  by  Musgravp,  (ad  Soph.  El.  '  51 .) 

proved  of  by  Gronovius  and  Bentley ;  the  latter  of  "  Inurbanus  fuisset  atque  anupoKa^os  Horatius,  si 

whom  cites,  in  its  support,  Ovid.  Trist.  4.  39     But  his  verbis  ad  Maecenatem  usut.  esset,  multuro  su- 

the  common  reading  is  certainly  more  poetical.  As  pra  doctorum  ederas  dignitatis   fastigio  eminen- 

to  the  objection  raised  by  the  same  critic  against  tem."    Vid.  also,  Remarks  on  the  manuscripts  o^ 

the  Latinity  oiruraoppidi  sui  (i.  e.  oppido  suo  ad~  Horace,  &c.  p.  lxxi.  of  this  volume. 

jacentia),  it  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  the  same  33.  33rodaeus  reads  proliibet. 

usage  occurs  in  Silius  Italicus,  (4.  227.  \    "  nebu-  35.    Some  MSS.  give  inseres,  which  Vander- 

losi  rura  CasinV    (Vid.  R.  Iohnsoni  Aristarch.  bourg  adopts. 

p.  2.  p .  10.  as  cited  by  Hunter.)  36.  Cuningam  gives  vertice  sidera. 

19.  Bentlev  reads  Est-qui,  and  is  followed  bv 
Kidd. 


Q.  HORATTT  FT.At.' 
C-ARMEN  II. 

AD  AUGUSTUM  CAESAREM. 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et,  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  ar< 
Terruit  iTrbem : 

Terruit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret  -r) 

Saeculum  Pyrrhae  nova  monstra  questac  ; 
Omne  quum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 
Visere  montes, 

Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo, 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  palumbis,  10 

Et  superjecto  pavidae  natarunt 
Aequore  damae. 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Litore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 

Ire  dejectum  monumenta  Regis.  15 

Templaque  Vestae, 

Iliae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante,  u- 

xorius  amnis.  20 


Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum, 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent 
Audiet  pugnas,  vitio  parentum 
Rara,  juventus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  2. 

1.  Heinsius  conjectures  terrae,  of  which  Bur-  here  meant  to  beused  as  ageneral  term,  andhe  re- 

mann  (adServ.  JEn.  3.  '»89.)  approves.  fers,  in  ^upport  of  bis  position.  to  Suetoniu-..  Aug. 

4    Brodaeus  reads  orhem  94.  and  Virg.  JEn.  6.  203.    From  the  first  of these 

T0.  The  comtnon  reading  is  columbis,  but  pa-  passages  little,  if  am  thing,  can  be  proved,  as  a 

lutnbis  is  found  in  some  of  Beatley's  and  Valart's  prodigy  is  referred  to;  while  in  the  other  the  read- 

MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Va-  ing  is  uncertain,  Burmann  preferring  sub  arbore  to 

lart,  Fea,  and  others.    The  latter  is  certainly  the  super  arbore,  and  assigning,  as  a  reason,  "  quia 

true  readiog.    The  palumbae,  or  "  wood  pigeons,"  raro  colun  bas  videmus  arbore  insidentes,  sed  ve! 

construct  their  nests  on  the  branches  and  in  the  in  tectis  aedium  vel  humo." 

hollows  of  trees  ;  the  columbae,  or  "  doves,"  are  15.  Cuningam  reads  disjectum,  on  the  authority 

fcept  in  dovecots.     (Compare  Bochart  Hieroz.  1.  ofMSS 
3  >    Gesner.  hotvATer,  maintain«  that  cnhimK*  is 
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Quem  vocet  Divum  populus  ruentis  25 

Imperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Virgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 
Carmina  Vestam  ? 

'.  Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Jupiter  ?  Tandem  venias,  precamur,  30 

Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus, 
Augur  &poiio; 

Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 

Respicis,  atictor, 

Heu  !  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quem  juvat  clamor  galeaeque  leves, 
Acer  et  Marsi  peditis  cruentum 

Vultus  in  hostem  ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura, 
Ales,  in  terris  imitaris,  almae 
Filius  Maiae,  patiens  vocari 
Caesaris  ultor : 

Serus  in  coelum  redeas,  diuque  45 

Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini, 
Heve  te,  nostris  vitiis  iniquum, 
Ocior  aura 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

29.  Bersmann  gives  parti  on  the  authority  of  amined,  concluded  that  it  was  a  pure  conjecture  of 

some  MSS.,  but  this  very  probably  arose  from  a  Faber's.     Still,  however,  he  approves  of,  and  re- 

mistake  on  the  part  of  the  copyists,  and  is  a  cor-  ceives  it,  into  the  text.     This  reading,  however,  is 

ruption  from  partis  the  old  form  ofpartes.  actually  found  in  ancient  A1SS.  if  we  believe  the 

31.  Some  editions  have  candenti  which    vio-  editor  of  the  Harlaem  edition  (E.  a  Zurck)  which 

lates  the  metre.     The  advocates  for  this  reading,  appeared  in  1696.     At  all  events,  Marsi  is  much 

however,  contend  that  the  k  in  humeros  being  superior  to  Mauri.     In  the  first  place,  the  Mau- 

strongly  aspirated  has  the  force  of  a  consonant,  ri  were   never,  as  appears  from  ancient  writers, 

and  that  no  elision  therefore  takes  place  in  the  very  remarkable  for  their  valour  ;  and,in  the  next, 

final  syllable  of  candenti.     This  is  all  purely  ima-  their  cavalry  were  always  decidedly   superior  to 

ginary.     Not  even  the  principle  of  the  arsis  can  their  infantry.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Marsi  are 

save  the  final  syllable   of  candenti  from  elision,  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  valiant  na- 

since  the  application  of  that  principle  to  Sapphic  tions  of  antiquity  :  they  were  the  flower  of  the  Ro- 

verse  is  extremely  doubtful.  man  armies,  and  so  high   did  their  military  repu- 

34.  Almost  all  editiorie  read  circumvolat  as  one  tation  stand,  as  to  render  the  saying  a  proverbial 

word,  which  renders  the  laying  of  the  caesural  one,   that  no  triumph  could  be  achieved  either 

pause  both  awkward  and  unpleasing.  over  the  Marsi   or  whhout  their  aid.     It  has  been 

39.  The  common  reading  is  Mauri,  for  which  suggested  that  by  Mauri  peditis  Horace  means 

Faber  first  suggested  Marsi,  promising  to  substan-  one  of  the  Moorish  cavalry,  disraounted  and  fight- 

tiate  the  correction  at  some  future  period.     This,  ing  desperately  for  life.     This,  however,  is  want- 

however,  he  did  not  fulfil ;  and  Dacier,  his  son-in-  ing  in  simplicity,  and  cannot  be  correct. 

law,  merely  remarksthat  the  new  reading  is  found  46.  Cuningam  and  Heinsius  (ad.  Ovid,  Fast.  4." 

m  old  editions.    Bentley,  not  finding  this  correc-  475.)  prefer  Quirino, 
ffm  in  any  of  the  MSS.  or  editions  which  he  ex- 
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Tollat :  hic  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Hic  ames  dici  Pater  atque  Princeps,  50 

Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 
Te  duce,  Caesar. 

Carmen  III. 
AD  VIRGILIUM. 

Sic  te  Diva,  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres^Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumque  regat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  Iapyga, 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  5 

Debes  Virgilium  finibus  Atticis, 
Reddas  incolumem,  precor, 

Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meae. 
Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci  10 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 

Primus,  nec  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 
Decertantem  Aquilonibus, 

Nec  tristes  Hyadas,  nec  rabiem  Noti, 
Quo  non  arbiter  Adriae  15 

Major,  tollere  seu  ponere  vult  freta, 
Quem  Mortis  timuit  gradum, 

Qui  rectis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 
Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  et 

Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ?  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

51.  Brodaeus  reads  Nec.  Cuningam  in  preferring  fixis,   but    Porson   (ad 

Hec.    958.    Addenda.)  lends  his   sanction  to  the 

Ode  S.  emendation  of  Bentley.     vid.  Explanatory  notes. 
19.  The  Venice  edition  of  1478  has  turgidum, 

1.  The  common  editions  have  no  comma  after  but  Locher's  (1498,)  gives  turbidum.    The  formey 
Diva.  has  become  the  common  reading,  though  the  MSS. 

2.  Cuningam  re&(\sfulgida.  vary  between  the  two.     Bentley  considers  turbi- 
4.  In  this  line  many  editions  have  a  colon  or  se-  dum  the  stronger  epithet,  but  in  this  he  isevidently 

micolon  after  Iapyga,  but  this  interferes  with  the  incorrect.    "  Turgidum,"  observes  Hunter,  "  for- 

sense  and  the  order  of  construction.    (vid.  Espla-  tius  videtur  epitheton.    Nam  levi  tempestate  tur» 

natory  notes.)  batur  mare,  unde  turbidum  vocetur  :  at  non,  nisi 

8.  Fea,  on  the  authority  of  twoMSS.,  reads  Ut  vehementioribus  ventis,  turgeV    Vanderbourg  al- 

serves,  which  makes  a  disagreeable  tautology  with  so  is  in  favour  of  turgidum,  observing,  "  J'ai  con- 

JReddas  incolumem,  in  the  verse  preceding.  serve  la  lecon  vulgaire,  qui  sera  sans  doute  approu- 

15.  The  common  reading  is  Hadriae,  but  Ad*  vee  de  tous  les  raains." 

riae  is  more  in  accordance  with  Graecian  usage.  20.   The  comraon   reading  is  Acroceraunia  ? 

CAfyias).  which  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions. 

18.  Most  editions  read  siccis,  which  Bentley  This  is  also  the  lection  of  Servius  (ad.  AZn.  2. 

alters  on  conjecture  to  rectis,    ganadon  follows  506.)  who  observes,  •«  Cerauniaj  montes  Epiri,.  a 
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Nequidquam  Deus  abscidit 

Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 
Terras,  si  tamen  impiac 

Non  tangenda  rates  transsiliunt  vada. 
Audax  omnia  perpeti  25 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  et  nefas. 
Audax  Iapeti  genus 

Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit : 
Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 

Subductum,  Macies  et  nova  Febrium  30 

Terris  incubuit  cohors : 

Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 
Leti  corripuit  gradum. 

Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis.  35 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 
Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est : 

Coelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia :  neque 
Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 

Iracunda  Jovem  ponere  fulmina.  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

crebris  fulminibus  propter  altitudinem  nominati.     censures  the  common  reading  dissociabili  as  tauto- 
Unde  Horatius   expressius  dixit  Acroceraunia,    logical,  but  his  own  emendation  is  open  to  the  same 


propter  altitudinem  et  fulminumjactus."    Lactan-     charge. 
tius  Placidus,  a  grammarian  of  the  5th 


grammarian  of  the  5th  century,  in  26.  The  coramon  text  has  vetitum  nefas,  which 

quoting  this  line  of  Horace  on  one   occasion  (ad  makes  a  disagreeable  pleonasm.     DuHamelgives 

Stat.  Theb.  6.  156)has  alta  Ceraunia,  which  in-  vetitum  et  nefas  from  an  old  MS.,  and  Valart  finds 

duced  Baxter  to  adopt  this  reading  in  the  text  of  this  same  reading  in  one  of  the  MSS.  which   he 

Horace  ;  and  from  him  a   few  subsequent  erlitors  consuItecL    The  insertion  of*£  certainly  relieves  the 

have  borrowed  the  emendation.     The  authority  of  passage,  since  vetitummay  thus  denote  what  is  for- 

Lactantius,  however,  in  the  present  case,  amounts  bidden  by  human  laws,  and  nefas  what  is  in  viola« 

to  nothing ;  since  in  two  other  instances  (ad  Stat.  tion  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Theb.  1.  123.   and  5.  121.)  he  gives  the  common  30.  One  of  the  MSS.  of  Fabricius  has  Subvec- 

xeading  Acroceraunia.    Jani,  who  concurs  with  tum.    Cuningam  conjectures  Sublectum. 

Baxter  in  preferring  the  other  lection,  thinks  Acro-  34.  Hare(£p.  Cr.  p.  93.)  prefers  Expertus  'st. 

ceraunia  too  prosaic  an  epithet ;  and  yet  it  is  used  36.  Some  editions  have  Perrupitque,  a  reading 

by  as  raelodious  a  poet  as  Ovid,  (Rem.  Am  739.)  founded  probably  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  Perru- 

*'*haec  Acroceraunia  vita."    To  all  this  may  be  pit  violated  the  metre  :  the  final  syllable  of  this 

added,  that,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  also,  wordis  lengthened  by  the  ictus  or  arsis. 

Acroceraunia  is  by  far  the  more  correct  reading.  37.  The  common  reading  is  arduum.    Bentley 

vid.  Explanatory  notes.  gives  ardui,  which  is  sanctioned,  according  to  Va- 

22.  Bentley  advocates  dissociabilis (i.  e.  dissoci-  lart,  by  eleven  MSS.     " Melius  videtur  arduum" 

abiles)  in  the  sense  of  "  haud  sociandas  (cum  Oce-  observes  Hunter,  and  we  agree  with  bim  in  his  pre- 

ano.)"    Fea  gives  dissociabiles,  but  explains  it  by  ference  of  the  common  lection» 
'iterraequaedissociataestarepossunt."    Bentley 
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Carmen  IV. 
AD  L.  SEXTIUM. 

Solvitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas. 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igni : 

Nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Luna :  5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede  ;  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Vulcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 

Aut  flore,  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  10 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agna,  sive  malit  haedo. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas" 

Regumque  turres.     O  beate  Sexti, 
Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.  15 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  Manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  mearis, 

Nec  regna  vini  sortiere  talis, 
Nec  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  iuventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt. 


VARIOUS  READINGS.  „ 
Ode4. 

5.  A  MS.  of  Bersmann's  has  Nam  Cytherea.  13.  A  MS.  of  Bersmann's  has  pede  pulsat. 

8.  Rutgersius  aud  Bentley  prefer  visit,  of  wbich  14.  Glareanus  and  Bentlev  prefer  Sesti,  whicb  is 

"Wakefield  aiso  approves.    Scaliger  conjectures  ur-  found  also  in  a  MS.  of  Bersmann's. 

get.    What  offends  these  critics  in  tbe  common  16.  The  Gottingen  MS.  bas  fabulaeque  et  Ma- 

reading,  is  the  tautology,  as  it  appears  to  them,  in  nes,  Cuningam  gives  Manesque,  and  Bon6n  cou- 

ardens  urit ;  but  vid.  Explanatorv  notes  jectmesjabnlaegue  inanes. 

12.  Many  editions  read  agnam  and  hoedum  ;  but  17.  Heinsius  conjectures  exilii,  but  be  is  refuted 

most  of  the  MSS.,  and  all  tlie  best  editions,  exhibit  by  Rutgersius  (Lect.  Venus.  p.  240.^ 
the  lection  which  we  have  a;iven. 
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H*  Q,  HORATH  FLACCJ, 

Carmen   V. 

AD  pyrrham; 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urguet  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam 

Simplex  munditiis  ?  Heu  !  quoties  fidern  ;  > 

Mutatosque  Deos  flebit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  aeqUora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens, 

Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  ; 

Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem  10 

Sperat,  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis.     Miseri,  quibus 

Intentata  nites  !  Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspendisse  potenti  15 

Vestimenta  maris  Deo. 

Carmen  VI. 

AD  AGRIPPAM. 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 
Victor,  Maeonii  carminis  aliti, 
Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 
Miles,  te  duce,  gesserit. 

VARIOUS  READINGS 

Ode  5. 

4.  A  MS.  of  Bersmanrrs  hasjlavas  religas  co-  14.  Fourteen  of  Valarfs  MSS.,  and  Sve  of  Van- 

mas.  derbourg's,  have  humida. 

8.  Bentley  conjectures  Utmirabitur.  Cuningam 

cites, asan  anonymousemendation,i7eMWMra&i7ur.  Ode  6. 
Some  editions   have  Et  mirabitur.      The   term 

emirabitur  occurs  only  in  this  passage,  and  in  no  2.  The  common  reading  is  alite;  but  aliti  is  a 

other  Latin  writer.    This  circumstance  would  seem  Graecism,  and  found  in  the  best  editions.    Mark- 

to  sanction  Bent!ey's  condemnation  of  the  word,  land  conjectures  alteri,  and  Atterbury  (Adventu- 

were  it  not  found  in  many  MSS.  of  Horace.    It  ap-  rer,  No.  58.)  aemulo :  both  conjectures,  however, 

pears  to  be  what  critics  style  «7ra|  Xeydfxf.vov,  and  are  bad. 

ro  hove  the  force  ofdemirabitur,  4   Rentley  cites  qva.  as  proposed  bv  Murctu^ 
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Nos,  Agnppa,  neque  haec  dicere,  nec  gravem  !» 

Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii, 
Nec  cursus  duplicis  per  niare  Ulixei, 
Nec  saevam  Pelopis  domum 

Conamur,  tenues  grandia  :  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat  1 1 1 

Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  ttias 
Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 

Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantimi 
Digne  scripserit  ?  aut  pulvere  Troio 

Nigrum  Merionen  ?  aut  ope  Palladis  15 

Tydiden  Superis  parem  ? 

Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum 
Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus,  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur. 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  20 

Carmen  VII. 

■AD  MUNATIUM  PLANCUM* 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitvlenen, 

Aut  Epheson,  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia,  vel  Baccho  Thebas,  vel  Apolline  Delphos 

Insignes,  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

and  receives  it  into  the  text.     He  suggests,  at  the  these  great  names,  \ve  have  given  the  preference  to 

sarae  time,  Ut  rem,  and  also  Quum  rem.  the  common  readiug ,  for  the  plain  reason  that  stric- 

8.  Bentley  suggests  reducis,  but  does  not  admit  iis  conveys  the  idea  of  a  serious  coutest,  which 

it  into  the  text.     Some  MSS.  have  duplices.     The  does  uot  by  any  means  a]>pear  to  have  been  the 

common  editions  give  Ulyssei,  but  Uliaei  is  pre-  meaning  otthe  poet.    He  describes  his  lyre  as  vn- 

ferable.    Compare   Virg.  JEn.  2.  44  and  164.  ed.  bellis,  "  unwarlike;"  as  fit  only  to  tell  of  convivial 

Heyne,  and  vid.  Schneider  L.  G.  vol  1.  p.  372.  eucounters,  and  the  playful  conflicts  waged  by     , 

14.  Heinsius conjectures  Troio,  as  we  have  given  youthlul  beauties  against  theiryoung  admirers.    A 

iL    Tbis  fqrm  (Tpwioj)  is  more  poetical  than  the  serious  warfare,  "  strictis  unguibus,"  v»ould  not 

common  leadm»  Troico.  only  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 

17.  Acidalius(od  Vell.  paterc.  2.  110)  conjec-  ode,  but  would  border,  we  conceive,  in  the  present 
oires  convicia.                                                      "  instance,  rather  loo  closeiy  upon  the  rid.culous. 

18.  Gronovitis  suggests  sectos.    Bentley  conjee-         19.    Glareanus,   Lambiuus,    and  Baxter  prefer 
tures  strictis  iu  the  se.ise  of  "  griping,"  or  "  clinch-  quod. 

ing."     Beutley  (Carae  jXovissimac,  Mus.  Crit. 

vol.  1.  p.  194.)  speaks  of  this  emendation  as  having  Ode  7. 

been  received  by  no  subsequent  editors.    Wagner, 

however,  states  that  it  was  highly  esteemed  by        2.  The  common  reading  is  Ephesum ;  but  Ephe- 

Hemsterhuis,  who  was  accustomed  to  cite  it  to  his     son,  as  a  more  unusual  form,  is  preferable  here. 

pupils  as  an  instance  of  sure  and  correct  criticism.     (vid.  Ode  15.  of  this  book,  verse  2.  Various  Read- 

In  opposition,  notwithstanding,  to  the  authority  of    'ngs.) 
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Sunt,  quibus  unum  opus  est,  intactae  Palladis  arces 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare, 
Indeque  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus,  in  Junonis  honorem, 
Aptum  dicit  equis  Argos,  ditesque  Mycenas, 

Me  nec  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon, 
Nec  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis, 
Et  praeceps  Anio,  ac  Tiburni  lucus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis, 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coelo 

Saepe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos :  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
Molli,  Plance,  mero  :  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  tenebit 


10 


15 


20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


5.  The  common  editions  have  urbem,  but  arces 
is  preferred  by  Bentley,  Cuuingam,  Sanadon,  and 
others.  This  emendation  is  supported  by  good 
MSS.  Bentley  cites  various  authorities  to  prove 
the  figurative  tise  of  arces  among  the  Latin  poets 
in  tha  sense  of  urbs. 

7.  Several  readings  are  given  of  this  passage. 
Thevmost  common  is  Undique  decerptae  frondi, 
&c.  wbich  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced,  on 
conjecture,  by  Erasmus.  This  reading  Bentley 
refutes,  and  defends,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  the 
MSS.,  Undique  decerptam  fronti.  We  have 
adopted  the  latter  with  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
jnitial  word,  which  improves  both  the  Latinity  and 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  merit  of  this  alte- 
ration  is  due  to  the  learned  Schrader.  The 
words  Inde  and  Unde  are  frequently  confounded 
by  the  copyists.,  (Compare  Dtakenborch,  ad  Liv. 
39,  33,  &c.)  It  is  probable  that  they  first  altered 
the  word  Indeque,  as  being  an  unusual  form,  into 
fjndique,  with  which  they  were  better  acquainted, 
and  then  added  et  to  tbe  end  of  the  preceding  line ; 
for  this  conjunction  is  wanting  iu  some  o(*  the  MSS., 
but  is  altogether  necessary  if  Undique  be  read. 
Hunter  cites,  in  partial  confirmation  of  Schrnder's 
conjecture, the  following  line  from Lucretius  (4.  4  ) 
"  Insignemque  meo  capiti  peiere  indc  coronam." 
xid.  Explanatory  hotes. 

9.  Gesner  adopts  dicet,  a  reading  taken  from 
one  of  Bersmann's  MSS.,  and  admitted  byxBentley, 
Cuningam,  and  others  befove  Gesner.  The  future, 
however,  is  not  needed,  as  th<?  present  est  inter- 
venes  between  dicit  and  laudabunt. 

11.  Glareanus  and  others  read  perculsit.  The 
verbs percello  and  percutio  diifer  oniy  in  intensity 
of  meaning;  the  former  being  the  sirongf-r  term 
and  denoting  a  partial  deprivation,  at  the  rooment. 


of  one's  self-possession,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
verity  of  the  shock  received.  In  many  instances, 
however,  they  appear  to  be  almost  sy  nonymous ;  and 
Scheller(fF6'Wer6.  ad  voc.)  well  observes,  "  wev 
kann  die  Graenzen  der  verborum  percutio  und 
percello  genau  bestimmen  ?"  In  the  present  case, 
if  the  original  distinction  of  the  two  words  is  to 
hold  good,  we  prefer  percussit.  (Compare  Epode 
7.  v.  16.  Various  readings.) 

13.  Brodaeus  reads  Tiburtis  and  Glareanus  Ty- 
burti.  A  MS  of  Bersmann's  has  Tiburti. 
Heyne,  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  (JEn.  7.  671.) 
gives  Tiburti  in  the  text ; '  but  in  his  critical  notes 
assigns  the  preference  to  Tiburni.  Cerda  decides 
in  favour  of  Tyburni,  in  the  passage  of  Virgil  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  ;  and  Brunck  gives  Ti- 
burni  in  bis  text  of  the  same  poet.  This  last  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  reading  also  in  Horace. 

15.  The  edition  of  Zarot  makes  this  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  new  ode,  and  many  subsequent 
editorsfollow  the  same  arrangement.  The  reason 
assigned  is,  that  no  connection  appears  to  exist  be- 
tweeo  the  two  portions  of  the  ode  as  it  stands  in 
our  text.  This  remark,  however,  is  founded  on 
an  entire  misconception  of  the  poet's  meaning. 
The  introductory  observations  on  this  ode,  (vid. 
Explanatory  noles)  will  furnish  a  brief,  and  it  is 
hoped,  saiisfactory,  solution  of  this  pretended  diffi- 
culty. 

1 7.  Many  editions  read  Perpetuo :  among 
others  (hat  of  Beutley.  Cuningam  has  ferpetuum. 

18.  If  acomma  be  placed  after  Tristitiam,  mol~ 
li  may  beregardedas  a  verb,  the  imperative  of 
mollio,  and  a  new  meaning  will  arise :  "  Soften 
the  toils  of  lite  with  wine."  This,  however,  is  in- 
ferior  to  the  common  reading. 
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Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Quum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
Tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos  : 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  Fortuna  parente,  ,  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque. 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi  30 

Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas : 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


Carmen  VIII. 
AD   LYDIAM 

Lydia  dic,  per  omnes 

Te  deos  oro,  Sybarin  Cur  properas  amando 
Perdere  ?  cur  apricum 

Oderit  campum,  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  ? 
Cur  neque  militaris  5 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis 
Temperat  ora  frenis  ? 

Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?  cur  olivum 
Sanguine  viperino 

Cautius  vitat  ?  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis  10 

Brachia,  saepe  disco, 

Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedito  ? 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

27.  Some  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  give  auspice  Teu-  ris,  from  whatever  hidden  motive  they  may  origi- 

cri.     It  is  found  also  in  MSS.  by  Jani  atid  Fea,  the  nafe,  can,  as  tar  as  mere  appearance  is  concerned, 

latter  of  whom  admits  it  into  the  text.     Markland  be  judged  of  by  the  eye  ;    and  beini^  therefore  cer- 

proposes  auspke  Phoebo.  (vid.  Class.  Jown.  vol.  tain,  require  ihe  indicative  to  express  tbem. — ln 

18.  p.  126.)  this  same  line  a  very  old  MS.  ot  D'Orvdle'8  has  0 

deos  oro. 

Ode  8.  4.  Crusius  conjectures  impatiens,  but  patiens  is 
raore  correct,  in  the  sense  of  "  though  once  able  to 

2.  Many  editions  read  properes  in  the  subjunc-  endure." 

tive  ;  but  the  only  part  where  this  mood  isrequir-  5.  Two  ot"   Bersmann's  MSS.   read  militares. 

ed  is  in  oderit.     As  this  latter  verb  refers  to  the  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  ode  many  editors  in- 

secret  sentiments  and  feelings  of  Sybaris,  the  sub-  troduce  the  subjunctive  for  the  indicative,  as  equi- 

junctive  of  course  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  ex-  tet,  temperet,  &c. ;    but  see  the  remarks  made  on 

pressing  this  degree  of  contingency  or  uncertainty.  verse  2d. 
A 11  the  aclions,  however,  both  of  Lydia  and  Syba- 
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Quid  latet,  ut  marinae 

Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Trojae 
Funera,  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas  ? 

Carmen  IX. 

AD  THALIARCHUM. 

Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto  ? 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco  5  * 

Large  reponens ;  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
O  Thaliarche,  merum  diota. 

Permitte  Divis  caetera :  qui  simul 

Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  10 

Deproeliantes,  nec  cdpressi 
Nec  veteres  agitantur  orni. 

Quid  sit  futurum  cras,  fuge  quaerere :  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 

Appone  :  nec  dulces  amores  15 

Sperne  puer,  neque  tu  choreas, 

Donec  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.    Nunc  et  Campus  et  areae. 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora :  2(3 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode9. 

4.  Some  editiotis  remove  the  interrogation,  and  violationof  analogy,  and  maintaining  that  it  would 

placeeithera  colon  orapetiod   after   acuto  .-  but  be  either  Siwros  or  Siiotcs.     The  latter  critic  also 

this  makes  a  very  tame  readtng.  contends  that  even  6oott]  is  not  a   correct  Greek 

6.  Cuningam  reads  benignior,  on  conjecture  ;  form  ;  itis  given,  hovvever,  by  Schneider  inhisLex- 
but  he  is  contradicted  by  the   fragment  of  Alcae-  icon,  though  without  any  citation  of  authorities. 
us,  whence  the  commencement  of  tbis  ode   is  ma-         14.    l'he  common  reading  is  sors.     The  one 
nifestly  borrowed,  and  where  the  advetb  atpeiSeios  which  we  have  adopted  is  given  in  all  the  MSS.  of 
(benignius)  occurs.     (vid.  Remarks  on  the  origina-  Cruquius,  and  in  four  of  those  of  Lanrbinus. 

lity  of  Horace,  page  xxxifi.  of  this  volume.)  16.  Scaliger  objects  to  tu,  and  it  is  not  found  in 

7.  Gale  conjectures  Sabino,  making  diota  mas-  two  of  Bentley's  MSS.  But  the  last  mentioned 
culine  from  the  Greek  Siiottis,  as  it  would  appear.  critic  successfully  defends  the  common  reading. 
Bentley,  however,  very  justly  denies  the  existence  The  presence  of  tu  is  extremely  elegant.  Via. 
of  such  a  Greek  form  as  ^aorns,  considering  it  a  Explanatorv  notes. 
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Nunc  et  latcntis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo. 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 


Carmen  X. 
AD  MERCURIUM. 

Mercurr,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentuni 
Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 
More  palaestrae : 

Te  canam,  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  _.) 

Nuntium,  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem : 
Callidum,  quidquid  placuit,  jocoso 
Condere  furto. 

Te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 

Per  dolum  amotas,  puerum  minaci  10 

Yoce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 
Risit  Apollo. 

Quin  et  Atridas,  duce  te,  superbos. 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto 

Thessalosque  ignes  et.  iniqua  Trojae  15 

Castra  fefellit. 

Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus,  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  imis.  ,  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS, 

OdeIO. 

1.  The  commoneditions  place  a  comma  after/a-  14.  Cuningram  reads  relicta,  without  any  neces- 
cunde,  and  none  after  Mtrcuri;  the  punctuation  sity,  since  Rium  is  a  more  common  form  than  Ilios, 
which  we  have  adopted  is  Bentley's.  which  last  is  used  only  tmce  by  Horace,  Ode  4.  9. 

2.  Withofius  coojectures  coetus.  18.  "  non  semel  llios  vexata."    The  poet  elsewhere 
4.  Heinsius  conjectures  Humore,  in  the  sense  of    prefers  the  neuter  form,  as  in  Ode.  3.  17.  4,  and  4. 

ceromate  ;  but  Bentlev  iustly  condemns  the  em°n-    4.  53,  &c. 
dation, 
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•      Carmen  XI. 

AD  LEUCONOEN. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  nefas,  quem  mihi,  quem  tibi 
Finem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe  ;  nec  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.    Ut  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati ! 
Seu  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribuit  Jupiter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum.    Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.    Dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 
Aetas.    Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 

Carmen  XII. 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

Quem  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Clio  ? 
Quem  deum  ?  cujus  recinet  jocosa 
Nomen  imago, 

Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo? 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 
Orphea  silvae, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Ode  II. 

2.  Oneof  Bentley's  MSS.  has  dederunt  vers."    Valart,  who  adopts  Sanadon's  reading,  re- 

3.  Crusius  conjectures  sit  for  ut,  and  Burmann,  marks,  in  his  observations  on  the  12th  verse,  "prae- 
(ad  Suet.  Vesp.  33.)  suggests  at.  cesserant  v.  8.  silvae ;  in  his  autem  silvis  erant 

7.  Aldus  gives  Diffugit,  of  which  Fabricius  ap-  guercus,  nec is  erat  Horatius  qui  bis idem  diceret." 
proves.  (Pr.  VII.  VIII.)    Jortin,  according  to  Kidd,  con- 

Ode  12.  jectured  cautes  for  quercus.    A  very  strong  argu- 
ment  against  the  objections  of  Sanadon  and  Valart 

2.  Many  editions  read  sumes.  is  found  in  the  silence  of  Bentley,  who  receives  tbe 

3.  Graevius  reads  recinit,  which  isfound  also  in  common  reading,  both  in  the  8th  and  I2th  verses, 
some  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  and  wbo  vvould  certainly  have  atternpted  some 

6.  Two  of  Valart's  MSS.  have  Gelido  vel  Haemo.  emendation,  had  the  text  appeared  to  him  to  re- 

8.  Sanadon  reads  Orphea  rupes,  and  objects  to  quire  it.  If,  however,  the  present  reading  is  to  be 
the  old  reading  which  we  have  given  in  the  text,  changed,  that  proposed  by  Valart,  in  the  12th 
on  the  ground  of  its  making  a  tautology  with  "  Du-  verse,  appaars  to  have  the  fairest  claims  to  accept- 
cere  quercus,"  in  the  12th  verse.  "  C'est  une  ne-  ance,  nameiy,  Ducere  tigres,  as  in  Virg.  Georg. 
cessite  d'en  venir  a  ce  changeraent,  sans  quoi  le  4.  510.  "  Ducentem  tigres,  et  agentem  carmine 
poete  auroit  dit  deux  tois  la  meme  chose  en  quatre  quercus." 


CARMINUM   LIB.  1*12.  ,  1? 

Arte  materna  rapidos  moranteni 

Fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos,  10 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 
Ducere  quercus, 

Quid  prius  dieam  solitis  Parentis 
Laudibus  ?  qui  res  hominum  ac  deoruni, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras,  variisque  mundum  *5 

Temperat  horis : 

Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 

Nec  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum  : 

Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores,  "40 

Proeliis  audax,  neque  te  sileb**., 
Liber,  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 
Belluis  :  nec  te,  metuende  certa 
Phoebe  sagitta. 

Dicam  et  Alciden,  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,  illum  superare  pugais 
Xobilem :  quorum  simulalba  nautis 
Stella  refulsit. 

Defluit  saxis  agitatus^  humor, 

Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubeti  -10 

Et  minax,  nam  sic  voluere,  ponto  i 
Unda  recumbit. 

Romuium  post  hos  prius,  an  quieturn 
Pompili  regnurn  memorem,  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces,  dubito,  an  Catonis  &> 

Nobile  letum. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Thecoramon  1'ta.dinz  \s  parenhim.   Murelus  28.  Two  MSS.  df  Kea^s,  and  some  of  the  old 

jonjectures  as  follows :  Quid  prius  dicam?  solitis  editions,  read  Sidera  fulgcnt ;  but  the  commci 

parentem  laudibus,  qui,  &,c.    This  reading  is  con-  reading  gives  a  sufficiently  correct  meaning.    Vid. 

nrmed,  asfar  as  such  authority  can  do  it,  by  a  MS.  Explanalory  notes. 

ofPulmann's;  but  it  is  rejected  b'y  Bentley,  whose  31'.  The  common  cditions  have  generally  quod 

reading  we  have  given  in  the  text.    Tbis  last  is  the  sic  voluere.    Bentley  reads  sic  Di  voluere.- 

readingalsoofLambinus,Heinsius,  Cuningam,  and  33.   Valart  has  pius  for  the  common    reading 

others.  prius.    His  reason  for  adopting  this  alteration  is  as 

15.  The  comraon  reading  is  et  terras,  for  v.hich  foliows:  "  nulla  hic  dubitandi  ratio,  quum  Romu- 

we  have  given,  with  Bentley,  ac  terras.  lus  non  possit  non  omuium  primus  cani,  ut  exige- 

19.  Puteanus  conjectured  occupabit  (scil.  itt  hoc  bat  Pietas."    But  the  remark  is  contradicted  by  the 

carmine),  which  conjectural  emendation  Heinsius,  presence  of  dubito  ift  this  same  stanza. 

Waddel,  Dacier,  Fea,  and  others  have  adopted.  35.  Some  editions  read,  on  a  conjecture  of  Cu- 

27.  Markland  conjectures  alma.  ningam's,  Iuniifasces,  but  vid.  Explanatory  nptes. 

15 
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(legulum,  et  Scauros,  animaeque  magnae 
Prodigum  Paullum,  superante  Poeno, 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena. 

Fabriciumque.  49* 

liuiic,  et  incomtis  Curium  capillis- 
Utilem  bello  tulit,  et  Camillum, 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fundus- 

Crescit,  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo?  45 

Fama  Marcelli :  micat  inter  omneK- 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores» 

Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 

Orte  Saturno,  tibi  cura  magni  5$ 

Caesaris  fatis  data ;  tu  seeundo 
Caesare  regnes. 

Ille,  seu  Parthos  Latioimminentes 
i  >  Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho, 

Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55- 

Seras  et  Indos. 

Te  minor  latum  regat  aequus  orbem  s 
Tu  gravi  curru  quatias  Olympum  : 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittajs 

Fulmina  lucis.  60 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

in  this  same  line  the  mention  of  Cato's  name  of-  54.   Bentley  cites  st  conjecture  of  Gale's,  who 

fends  many  critics,  who  consider  it  too  bold  fov  a  suggests  domitor  or  dominus  in  place  of  domitos. 

court-poet  like  Horace  to  indulge  in  such  an  allu-  This  conjecture  is  evidently  founded  upon  a  mis- 

sion.     Bentley,  therefore,  proposes  c-n  conjecture  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  imminenies.   Vid, 

anne  Curti,  for  an  Catonis;  and  Withofius  (ad  Explanatory  notes. 

Disticha,  p.  517.)  suggests,  anne  cantans  Nobile  57.  Some  MSS.  read  laetum,  but  latum  is  more 

letum,  Regulum.  complimentary  to  Augustus,  as  it  conveys  the  idea 

38.  Bentley  reads  from  MSS.  Poeno  superante,  of  widely-extended  conquests. — In  this  same  line 

Paullum,  Markland  conjectures  regat,  and  in  the  subsequent 

41.  Valart  reads  intonsis.  part  of  the  stanza  quatias  and  mittas,  which  we 

43.  Bentley  proposes,  in  his  notes,  Sancta  pau-  have  adopted  as  more  forcible  Ihan  the  common 

pertas,  et  avitus  arto  but  on  mere  conjecture.  reading,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  52d 

53.  Some  editions  read  minaces.  refse, 
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Carmen  XIII. 
\D   LYDIAM. 


Huum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  vae,  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 
Tunc  nec  mens  mihi  nec  color 

Certa  sede  manent :  humor  et  in  genas 
Purtim  labitur,  arguens 

Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus, 
Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 

Turparunt  humeros  immodicae  mero 
Rixae,  sive  puer  furens 

Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notani. 
Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 

Speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare 
Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 


H> 
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VARIOUS  READINGS 


Ode  13. 


2.  BentleyTeadsfactea,  intbe  placeof  cerea.  He 
objects  to  cerea,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  im- 
proper  term  in  this  passage  to  indicate  colour : 
"foedaresest  color  flavus  in  brachiis,"  observes 
the  critic.  His  emendation  is  based  upon  the  au- 
thority  of  an  ancient  Graramarian,  Flavius  Caper, 
who  cites  "  lactca  laudat  bracMa"  as  a  line  of 
Horace's,  and  which  Bentley  strives  to  identify 
with  the  passage  in  question.  But  the  unanimous 
reading  of  the  MSS.  is  in  favour  of  cerea.  This 
latter  epithet  is,  notwithstanding  Bentley's  objec- 
tion,  by  far  the  more  poetical  of  the  two.  As 
Scheller  well  observes,  (TVorterb.  v.  cereus)  it  con- 
veys,  together  wilh  the  idea  of  whiteness,  (for  it  is 
to  the  AttJKJs  Kapos  of  Tbeocritus  that  the  poet  evi- 
dently  alludes)  the  associale  ideasof fullness,  round- 
ness,  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface,  &c.  Some  edi- 
tions,  in  place  of  cerea,  read  candida. 

6.  We  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  the 
Venice  edilion,  which  is  followed  by  Lambinus, 
Cruquius,  Bothe,  and  others.  Bentley,  indeed, 
who  reads  manet,  maintains  that  manent  is  a  vio- 
lation  of  Latinity ;  but  the  remark  of  Hunter,  in 
reply  to  this  observation  of  the  great  critic's,  is  un- 
doubtedly  the  more  correct  one  of  the  two.  "  Fal- 
sus  est  vir  doctissimus.  Nurnerus  enim  pluraiis 
dem  valet,  ac  singularis  iteratus  aut  saepius  repe- 


titus.  Manent  nihil  abud  est  nisi  manet,  manet,  &c. 
Eodem  itaque  redit,  sive  dicas  et  mens  manef,  et 
color  manet,  sive  et  mens  et  color  manent ;  nec 
mens  manet,  nec  color  manet,  sive  nec  mens  nec 
color  manent ;  aut  mens  manet,  aut  color  manet, 
sive  aut  mens  aut  color  manent :  Hoc  satis  osten- 
dunt  sequentia :  "  Haec  si  neque  ego  ncque  tu 
fecimus."  Ter.  Ad.  1.  2. 23.  "  Non  huc  admissae, 
Thasos  aut  undosa  Carystos."  Stat.  Sil.  1.  5. 
"Quinetiam  discant  oculi  lacrimare  coacti:  Ei 
faciant  udas  illa  vel  illa  genas."  Ov.  Am.  I.  8. 
84.  Vid.  Johnsoni  Aristarch.  pt.  2.  p.  11.  Rud- 
dimanni  Gram.  Maj.  vol.  2.  p.  28."  Another  ar- 
gument  in  favour  of  manent  is,  that  manet  violates 
the  metre.  Vid.  rernarks  on  the  Glyconic  mea- 
sure.  p.  lviii,  in  notis. 

8.  Porphyrion,  as  Graevius  informs  us,  seems  (o 
have  had  in  his  MS.  concremer  for  macerer. 

16.  Ramirez  de  Prado  conjectures  Quanta  for 
Quinta,  of  which  Sanadon  and  others  approve.  Ges- 
ner,  however,  and  the  best  editions,  read  Quinla 
as  we  have  given  it.  "  Gesner  is  right,"  observes 
Porson;  "  the  Jifth  part  of  all  her  nectar.  Each 
God  was  supposed  to  have  a  given  quantity  of  nec- 
tar  at  his  disposal ;  and  to  bestow  the  fiflh  or  the 
tenth  part  of  tbis  on  any  individual  was  a  special 
favour."    PoT-8on'sMisc.  Crit.  (Avciarium.)h.  39? 


20  Q.  HORATIT  FLAC(  1 

Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nec  mata 
Divulsus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die -  iMJ 


Carmeqi  XIV. 

AD  REMPUBLICAM 

O  navis,  referunt  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus !  O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus  ? 

Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo  5 

Antennaeque  gemunt :  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possunt  imperiosius 

Aequor.     Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo :  10 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  filia  nobilis, 

Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile. 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 

Fidit.     Tu,  nisi  ventis  15 

Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

1 8.  Vanderbourg  reads  in  tbis,  and  Ihe  following,  quor.    But  gemunt  and  possunt  are  found  in  MSS, 

line,  magis  Divulsusque  prementibus  (sc.  queri-  and  old  editions  ;  and  Servius,  in  iiis  commentarr 

moniis.)  on  the  Aeneid,  (1.  207.  and  8.  577.)tvvice  quotes  a 

Ode  14.  part  of  this  stanza,  and  eacb  time  has  possunt. 

Bentlej'  approves  of  this  reading  in  his  notes,  and 

1.  The  reading  and  punctuation  which  we  have  Cuningamreceivesit  into  the  text.    Sanadon  reads 
here  adopted,  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  vvhat  gemunt,  but  leaves  possint  unaltered. 
immediately  follows  (0  quidqgis?  Fortiter  occupa  .10.  Heinsius  suggests  prensa,  of  which  Bentley 
portum),  that  there  can  be  but  Iittle  doubt  as  to  its  speaks  in  favourable  terms,  though  without  receiv- 
correctness.    The  vessel  is  supposed  by  the  poet,  in  ing  it  into  the  text. 

his  alarm,  to  be  already  amid  the  waves.     This  14  Scaliger  recommends  tumidus,  but  Bentley 

reading  rests  upon  a   conjecture  of  Cuningam's.  condemns  it. 

Thc  one  most  generally  received  is,  O  navis,  refe-  15.  Scaliger  conjectures  Fidat.     Both  tumidus 

rentinmaretenoviFluctus?  (v.  14.)  and  Fidat  are  suggested   by   Scaliger,  be- 

2.  For  O  quid  agis?  some  read  Ecqmd  agis?  cause  he  thinksthat  the  allusion  here  isto  Brutus  ; 
others  Ecquis  agis  ?  and  hence  he  observes,    "  Imo   fidebat    Brutus, 

6.  The  reading  adopted  in  almost  every  edition  neque  timidus  erat :"  to  which  Bentley  rejoins  : 

js  getnant,  and,  in  verse  8lh, possint,  with  a  mark  of  "  Recte  quidera  omnino,  si  de  Bruto  vel  per  som- 

jnterrcation  after  gemant.  and  anotber  afte.r  ae-  ninm  hic  cogitaspet  noster  :" 


CARMINTUM  LIB.  I,  15.  '!  1 

Nuper  sollicitum  quae  mihi  taedium. 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis. 
Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas.  "20 

Carmen  XV. 

NEREI  VATICINIUM  DE  EXCIDIO  TROJAE. 

Pastor  quum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 
Ventos,  ut  caneret  fera 

Nereus  fata  :  Mala  ducis  avi  domum,  & 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite. 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 
Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 

Heu,  heu  !  quantus  equis,  qUantus  adest  viris 
Sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  10 

Genti !  Jam  galeam  Patlas  et  aegida 
Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 

Nequidquam,  Veneris  praesidio  ferox, 
Pectes  caesariem,  grataque  feminis 

Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides  :  15 

Nequidquam  thalamo  graves 

Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Gnossii 
Vitabis,  strepitumque,  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem  :  tamen,  heu,  serus  adulteros 
Crines  pulvere  collines.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  15. 

2.  The  common  reading  is  He"enam.     In  his  sorrow.     Compare    Virg.  EcL  2    58,  ed.  Heyne, 

moreelevated  poetry  Horace  appears  to  preferthe  where  Hcu,  heu!  is  preferred   to  Ehev  !  in  the 

more  unusual  formsofpropernarnes  ;  as,  for  exam-  expression   of  strong- grief.    Bothe  and   Fea  like- 

ple,  Helenen,  Creten,  Penelopen,  arid  others,  mo-  wiseread  Heu,  heu!  and  the  latter,  asanaddition- 

delled  after  the  Greek.     Jn  his  more  familiar  com-  al   argument  in  its  favour,  maintains  that    Hev, 

positions,  as  the  Satires  and  Epistles,  the  Roman  heu  must  always  be  written   when  a  spondee  is 

forms  are  used.     In  both  cases,  however.  the  prin-  wanted,  and  Eheu  when  an  iambus  is  required. 

ciple  of   euphony    has    a    controlling    influence.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  as 

(Compare  Voss.  ad  Tibull.  1.  2.  54)  manifest  as  he  would  wish  it  to  appear,  since  the 

9    The  common  reading  is  Eheu  !    We  have  ictus  would  always  be  sufficient  to  lengthen  the 

adopted  the  preseYit  one,  which  is  sanctioned  by  initial  syllable  cf  Eheu. 

numerous  MSS.,  as  more  expressive  of  indignant  20.  One  of  Oraevius's  MSS,.  and  four  of  Vnn- 
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Q.  HORATIl  FlyACCf 

Non  Laertiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urguent  impavidi  te  Salarainius 
Teucer,  te  Sthenelus  sciens 

Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis,  25 

Non  auriga  piger.     Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.    Ecce  furit  te  reperire  atrox 
Tydides,  melior  patre : 

Quem  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 

Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor,  39 

Sublimi  fugies  molhs  anhelitu  ; 
Non  hoc  pollicitus  tuae. 

Iracunda  diem  proferet  Hio 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achillei ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaius  -35 

Jgnis  Pergameas  domos. 

Carmen  XVI. 

PALINODIA. 

O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 
Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modura 
Pones  iambis  ;  sive  flamma 
Sive  mari  libet  Adriano. 

Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit  3» 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pythius, 
Non  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta 
Si  geminant  Corybantes  aera, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

derbourg's,  have  Cultus  instead  oiCriwes;  but  the  metre.  (vid.  Observations  on  the  Glyconic  mea- 

^he  latter  is  far  more  expressive  and  poetical.  sure.  p.  lviii,  in  notis. 

21 ,  Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  give  excidium. 

22.  The  common  reading  is  Gentis.  Ode  16. 
24.  Some  of  the  old  editions  read   Teucer  et, 

which   violates  the  metre.     (vid.  Obser -vationd  on  8.  The  common  reading  is  Sic.    Bentley,  Sana- 

the  Glyconic  measure.  p.  Iviii,  in  notis.)    Bentley  don.  and  Fea,  however,  as  well  as  many  other  edi- 

reade  Teucerque,  el  Sthenelus  sciens,  &c.  Cuniu-  tors,preferthat  which  we  have  given.     Valartlike- 

gam  likewise  adopts  it.  wise  adopts  it,  but  reads  in  the  same  line  gemi- 

35.  Markland  conjectures  denas.  nent.     There  is  no  contingency,  however,  express- 

38.  Pergameas  is  found  in  soraevery  old  MSS.  ed  here,  to  authorise  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 

The  common  reoding  is  Jliacas,  but  this  violates  mood. 


CARMINUM  LIB.  I,  17.  23 

• 

Tristes  ut  irae ;  quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis,  nec  mare  naufragum,  10 

Nec  saevus  ignis,  nec  tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu. 

Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  priucipi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 
Desectam,  et  insani  leonis  15 

Vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 

Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 
Funditus,  imprimeretque  muris  26 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor,  et  in  celeres  iambos 

Misit  furentem  :  nunc  ego  mitibus  25 

Mutare  quaero  tristia  ;  dum  mihi 
Fias  recantatis  amica 

Opprobriis,  animumque  reddas. 

Carmen  XVII. 

AD  TYNDARIDEM. 

• 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lueretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 
Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 

Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos  & 

Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma.  deviae 

Olentis  uxores  mariti : 

•   Nec  virides  metuunt  colubras. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

14.  Scaliger  objects  to  coactus  on  tbe  ground  they  bavltig  been  already  expended  in  the  forma- 

that  Prometheus  was  not  compelled  to  do  what  he  tion  of  other  animals. 

is  represented  as  having  done,  and  did  not  act  15.  Some  read  resectam. 

through  coercion.       Bentley,   in  consequence  of  28.  Cuningam  reads  animam  withoutany  autho: 

this,  suggests  coactam  in  the  sense  of  collectam,  al-  rity. 

though  he  does  not  assign  much  importance  to  Sca-  Odh  17. 
iiger's  objection.     The  trutbis,  that  Prometheus 

-■uas  corapelled  to  do  what  he  did  in  the  case  of  5.  Some  of  Lambinus^s  MSS.  givetoium,  which 

nian,  because  the  proper  materials  had  faited  hira,  Bentley  adopts,on  the  ground  that  tutum  forrns  a 


*M  q.  HORATfl  FLACC; 

JYec  Martiales  haeduleae  lupos  :■ 

Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula  W 

Valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 

Di  me  tuentur :  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.     Hic  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  15 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu, 

Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
Vitabis  aestus  :  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circeiu  20' 

Hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra :  nec  Semeleius 
Cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia  :  nec  metues  protervum 

Suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari  '    2& 

Incontinentes  injiciat  manus, 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 

Crinibus,  immeritamque  vestem. 

Carmen  XVIII. 
AD    VARUM. 

Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili. 
Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit ;  neque 
Mordaces  aliter  diffugiunt  sollicitudines. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

tautology  with  itnpune.    But  there  is  no  necessi-  however,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is, "  qu' 

ty  whatever  for  the  change  :  the  flocks  feed  '*  se-  Horace  doit  son  aisance  a  sa  piete  et  a  la  protec- 

cureiy"  (impune)  because,  by  tbe  presenceof  Fau-  tion  des  Dieux." 

nus,  the  grove  is  rendered  "  safe"  (tutum).  18.  Cuningam  conjectures  ictus  for  aestus. 

9.  The  common  reading  is  haediliay  which  vio-  19.  Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  disces  ;  aread- 

lates  the  metre,  its  antepenult  bein^  long.     Two  ing,  however,  which  he  himself  condemns. 

MSS.  of  Ci'uquius's  have  haeduliae,  and  many  20.  Cuningam  has  Circam. 
others,  both  of  Cruquius's  aud  Lambinus's,  haedili- 

ae.  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Fea,and  others,  Ode  18. 
by  a  slight  alteration,  give  haeduleae,  which  we 

have  adopled.     Themeritof  the  emendation,  how-  1.  Acron,  after  quoting  this  line  correctly,   in- 

ever,  is  due  to  Talbot.  serts,  in  a  part  of  his  commentary,  the  words  vere 

14.  The  common  reading  is  Hinc,  which  Locher  novo  as  if  found  in  the  text  before  severis  :  an  evi- 

considers  equivalent  to  ex  isto  agro.     This  read-  dent  act  of  iuadvertence. 


CARMINUM  LIB.  I,  19.  $fj 

Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ?  5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Venus 7 
At  ne  quis  modici  transsiliat  munera  Liberi, 
Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 
Debellata ;  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 
Quum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  10 

Discernunt  avidi.     Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 
Invitum  quatiam :  nec  variis  obsita  frondibus 
Sub  divum  rapiam.    Saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 
Cornu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui. 
Et  tollens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,  15 

Yrcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 


Carmen  XIX. 
DE   GLYCERA 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinum, 

Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Sen\eles  puer, 
Et  lasciva  Licentia, 

Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 
Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  5 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purrus  : 
Urit  grata  protervitas, 

Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  adspici, 
In  me  tota  ruens  Venus 

Cyprum  deseruit ;  nec  patitur  Scythas.  10 

Et  versis  animosum  equis 

Parthum  dicere,  nec  quae  nihil  attinent. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

5.  Brodaeus  has  increpat  ?     Sorae  of  Vander-  in    tbe    beginning    of    the    next  line,    Adiollens 

boorg's  MSS.  ^iveincrepet?  Soine  MSS.  give  Extollens,  others  Ac  tollens  bo- 

7.  Bentley,    follovvmg    tbe    authoriiv  of  sorne  num,  &c. 
MSS.,  reads^c.  Ode  19. 

9-  Evius,  the  common  reading,  is  erroneous.     It 
is  a  remnant  of  the   Reuchlimaj)  pronunciation.         2    Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  and  tive  of  Vander- 

The  Greek  forrn  is  Evioj.     So  Evan  shonld  be  Eu-  bourg's,  read  jubent.    In  the  same  line  the  commen 

an  ,'    Evander,    Kuander  ;  &c.  (vid.  Buttmanrfs  reading  is  Semelae,  the  Latin  forrn. 
Ausfuhrl  Gr.  Gram  vol  1.  p.  23.  Anm   5  )  3.  Dacrer  iirst  suggested  Licentia,  with  the  ini- 

12.  GTae\ius  readsn*  for  nec.  tial  capital,  as  the  name  of  a  deity  :  Bentley,  Cu- 

13,  Glareanus  has  dium.      In   this    same  line  ningam,  and  many  others,  adopt  the  emendation. 
some  read   3erj£Jif*o,    and    others    Berecynthio.         11.  One  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  reads  Ac  versier. 
Both  are  wrong      The  name  of  the  mountain  in        12.   Brodaeus  gires   attimt,   in  an  -iilipersen»! 
Greek  is  Bep«vvros-  sense 


14-  Glareanns  and  Cuningam  b-^e  svi,  et,  and, 
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Hic  vivum  mihi  cespitem,  hic 

Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite,  thuraque 
Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  15 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 


Carmen  XX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Viie  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Cantharis,  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Conditum  levi,  datus  in  theatro 
Quum  tibi  plausus,    x 

Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  paterni  5 

Fluminis  ripae,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
Montis  imago. 

Caecubam  et  prelo  domitam  Calenu 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nec  Falernae  10 

Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  colles. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

14.  U  thus  be  properly  derived  from  Suw,  thura,  Larobinus,  as  found  in  some  of  bis  MSS.,  and  is  re 

as  given  by  the  best  MSS.,  is  preferable  to  tura  the  ceived  by  Sanadon,  Jani,  Fea,  and  others. 

reading  in  common  editions.     The  advocates  for  10.  A  critic,  in  the  Classical  Journal,  (vol.  27. 

lus,  however,  derive  it  from  tundo.  p.  201.)  suggests  bibis  iu  the  sense  of  "  you  drink 

at  home — you  are  accustomed  to  drink."     He  sup- 

Ods  20.  poses  the  second  syllable  of  bibis  to  be  lengthened 

by  the  ictus  metricus  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 

3.  Some  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  have  elevi,  with  spondee.    He  acknowledges  that  he  finds  no  other 

gipsavi  as  a  gloss.   One  of  them  has  relevi.  itistance  in  which  Horace  has  put  a  syllable  natu- 

5.  Bentley  conjectures  Clare,  on  the  authority  of  rally  short  in  a  similar  place,  but  cites  Catullus  as 

a  single  MS.    But  the  common  reading  is  more  in  so  doing.    (51.11.)    "  lf,  however,  thisbe  objected 

unison  with  the  spirit  offriendship  which  appears  to,"  observcs  the  vvriter,  "I  would  read  bibas ; 

to  have  dictated  the  ode.    Clare  is  too  stately  and  '  you  may  drink,  and  give  your  guests  Calenian 

formai.    Doring,  however,  and  others,  adopt  Bent-  wine  ;  but  that  does  not  suit  me.'  "    These  remarks 

Jey's  emendation.  are  ingenious,  but  no  emendation  is  at  all  neces- 

9.  The  common  reading  is  Caecubum,  (sc.  vi-  sary,  since  bibes,  in  the  common  test,  is  equivalent 

num) .  the  one  which  we  have  aclopted  is  given  by  to  "  bibes  domi,  (apud  te,  non  apud  me)." 


OARMINUM  LIF.  1,21,  22. 

■ 

Carmen  XXI. 

IN  DIANAM  ET  APOLLINEM 

Dianam  tenerae  dicite  virgines : 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium  : 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 

Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma,  5 

Quaecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis,  aut  viridis  Cragi : 

Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus, 

Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis,  10 

Insignemque  pharetra 

Fraternaque  humerum  lyra. 

Hic  bellum  lacrimosum,  hic  miseram  famem 
Pestemque  a  populo,  principe  Caesare,  in 

Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Vestra  motus  aget  prece.       * 

Carmen  XXlI. 

AD  ARISTIUM  FUSCUM, 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 
Nec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusce,  pharetra : 

_  I 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  21. 

1.  Valarfs  arrangement  of  this  ode  differs  from  should  be  omitted  ;  which  is  done  in  some  of  the 

that  exhibited  in  most  other  editions:  vid.  Expla-  best  editions.     Valart's  words  will  explain    the 

natory  notes.  emendation :  "  Misera  quidem  James  est,  sed  Po- 

5.  Some  editions,  and  Bentley's  among  the  num-  pulo  non  Principi."    The  idea  intended  to  be  con- 

ber,  read  comam,  with  a  comma  afterjluv iis.  veyed  by  the  poet  appears  to  be  this  :   that  the 

13.  Bentley,  Sanadon,  Jani, Oberlin,  andothers,  prayer  would  be  granted,  and  protection  *ouch- 
read  Haec  bellum,  &c. ;  alluding  to  Diana  ;  and  safed  to  the  people  by  reason  of  the  favour  in  which 
make  the  allusion  to  Apollo  recommence  at  hic  mi-  their  ruler  stood  with  the  Gods. 

seram,  &c.    But  the  reading  which  we  have  adopt-         16.  Jani  conjectures  mitis  hrmotus. 

ed  is  that  of  Gesner,  Cuningam,  Mitscherlich,  Fea, 

Hunter,  Doring,  &c.     Vid.  Explanatory  notes.  Ooe  22. 

14.  The  majority  of  editions  read  etprincipe  Cae- 

sare.   Scaligerfirstconjecturedthat  the  conjunction        2.  Tbe  common  reading  is  Mauri,  but  the  best 


Q.  HORATIl  FLACCl 

8ive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas,  5 

Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 

Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra  10 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 
Fugit  inermem. 

Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 

Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat,  leonum  15 

Arida  nutrix. 

IJone  me,  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura  ; 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Jupiter  urguet :  20 

Fone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata  : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabd, 
Dulce  loquentem. 

Carmen  XXIII. 

AD   CHLOEN. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem,  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siluae  metu. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

pditious  have  Mauris,  as  vye  have  given  it.     This  and  thaf  Daunia  moccurred  in  none  that  he  exa- 

latter  reading  '  is  defended   by  Heinsius  also,  (ad  mined.     "  Daunias,"  observes  Hunter,  "habent 

Ov.  Fast.  5.  580.)  who  cites  many  analogous  ex-  ccdd.  optimi  et  antiquissimi;  ea  viz.  analogia,  qua 

pressions  in  its  suppoit.  permulta  feminina,  apud   scriptorcs  tam  Latinos, 

11.  Some  editions  read  expeditus,  but  expeditis  quam  Graecos,  terminantur  in — as,  ut  Cephesias 

is,  to  usejBentley^s  words, "  et  verior  et  elegantior.''''  rtra.  (Ov,  Met.  7.438.)     Unde  nisi  abipsa  Horatii 

14.  The  common  reading  is  Daunia  in,  &o.  but  manu  provenire  potuit  Daunias,  quae  lectio  magis 

Daunias,  tbeGreek  form  of  the  nominative,  is  gi-  jecondita  videtur,  quam  pro  captu  librariorum  ? 

ven  in  the  best  editions.     Baxter  gives  the  prefe-  /)a«mVrs  nempe  tellus,  quode  seqq.  assumendum." 

rence  to  Daunia  latis,  &c.  but  it  violates  the  inetre.  21.  Cuningam  reads propinquo. 
Valartstatesthat  Daunias  isfound  in  sixteen  MSS., 


G  A RM INUM  L 1 0 .  I ,  *24.  "- ! > 

_\am  seu  mobilibus  vcpris  inhorruit  5 

Ad  ventum  foliis,  seu  virides  rubuin 
Dimovere  lacertae, 
Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 

Atqui  non  ego  te,  tigris  ut  aspera 

Gaetulusve  leo,  frangere  persequor  :  10 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 

Carmen  XXIV. 

AD  VIRGILIUM. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ?  Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  iiquidam  Pater 
Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 

Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  5 

Urguet !  cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 

MultisSille  bonis  flebilis  occidit : 

Nulli  flebilior,  quam  tibi,  Virgili.  10 

Tu  frustra  pius,  heu  !  non  ita  creditum 
Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 

Quod  si  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 

Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini,  15 

Quam  virga  semel  horrida, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode23.  Ode24. 

5.  Muretus,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS.,  has  1.  Some  editions  read  desideriis. 

vitis  for  the  common  reading  veris.     Bentley,  how-  6.  Many  editions  read    Urguet  ?  but  see  iine 

ever,  conjectures  vepris,  which  the  besi  editions  13th. 

since  his  time  have   adopted.     It   appears   from  8.  Bentley  reads  inveniet,  as  we  have  given  if. 

Bentley's  correspondence  with  Graevius,  that  Sal-  This  reading  is  found  in  more  than  ten  MSS.     The 

masius  had  made  the  same  conjecture  some  time  majority  of  editions,  however,  have  invenient. 

before.  9.  Some  of  the  o!d  editions  give  ille  quidem. 

6.  The  common  reading  is  Adventus,  but  Mure-  13.  Many  MSS.  have  Quid  ?  si,  &c.  and  in  the 
tus,  along  with  vitis  in  the  5th  line,  gives  A d  ven-  15th  line  Num  vanae,  &c.  ?  Cuningam  adopts  this 


twn  in  the  6th,  which  Bentley  and  other3  adopt.  reading.     The  interrogation,  however,  seems  to 


30  ,  ii.  HORATIl  FLACCI     . 

Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere, 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi., 
Durum !  Sed  levius  fit  patientia. 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  20 

Carmen  XXV. 

AD    LYDIAM. 

Parcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi, 
Nec  tibi  somnos  adimunt :  amatque 
Janua  limen, 

Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat  5 

Cardines.     Audis  minus  et  minus  jam  : 

Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 
Lydia,  dormis 


9 


Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 

Flebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu  ;  1 0 

Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter- 
lunia  vento : 

Quum  tibi  ftagrans  amor,  et  libido, 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum, 

Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum  ;  15 

Non  sine  questu, 

Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  virenti 
Gaudeat  pulla  magis  atque  myrto  : 
Aridas  frondes  Hiemis  sodali 

Dedicet  Euro.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

foe  unseasonable,  and  inconsistent  with  the  melan-  that  one  has  h.bro.    Rutgersius  first  conjectured 

choly  flow  of  the  rest  of  the  ode.  Euro  ;  and  this  conjecture  has  been  adopted  by 

19.  Some  read  Durum  est  !  Bentley,  Cuningam,   Gesner,    Mitscherlich,    Do- 

ring-,  and  every  editor  of   any  celebrity.     Heyne 

Ode  25.  also  gives  it  tbe  sanction  of  his  authority  (Aen.  1. 

317.)    The  objection  to  Hebro  is,  the  utter  impos- 

2.  Some  MSS.  have  jactibus.  sibility  of  associating  the  idea  of  that  river  with 

5.  Many  editionsread/ad/cs.  an  act  performed  by  Roman  youth.     The  propri- 

7.  Bentley  has  longam  pereunte  nodem.  ety  of  styling  the  wind  Eurus,  "  the  companion  of 

11.  Bentley  conjectures,   in  his  notes,  bacchata  winter,"may,onthe  otherhand,  easily  be  defended 

referring  the  term  to  Lydia.  by  the  expression  of  Virgil,  (Georg.  2.  3S9.)    Hi- 

20.  AH  the  MSS.,  except  one,  read  Hebro^,  and  bemos  Euriflatus.,  as  well  as  by  the  language  of 


CARM1NC4  LIB.  I,  ^O,  27,  oi 

Carmen  XXVI. 

DE  AELIO  LAMIA. 

Musis  amicus,  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis :  quis  sub  Arcto 
Rex  gelidae  metuatur  orae, 

Quid  Teridaten  terreat,  unice  5 

Securus.     O,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 

Pimplei  dulcis  ;  nil  sine  te  mei 

Possunt  honores :  hunc  fidibus  noviS,  10 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro, 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 

Carmen  XXVII. 

AD   SODALES. 

Natis  ni  usum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare  Thracum  est :  tollite  barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis.    ' 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Horace  himself  on  other  occasions  :  e.  g.  Zephyri  final  letler  an  i  is  wrilten  in  an  old  hand.     Bent- 

veris  comites  (Ode  4.   12.   2)     To  "devote"  to  ley  gives  Pimplei  (an  improvement  on  Pimplaei  as 

"  Eurus,"  moreover,  coincides  precisely  vvith   our  suggested  by  Heinsius)  from  the  Greek  Uijnr\ril$. 

own  form  of  expression,  "  to  scatter  to  the  winds."  He  cites  also  Festus  Pompeius  and  Porphynon,  by 

Rutgersius  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  both  of  whom  the  Muses  are  styled  Pimpleides. 
his  emendation  from  the  frequent  interchange  of        10.  Most  of  tbe  edition3  read  Prosunt.    Bent- 

(he  letters  b  and  u  in  ancient  MSS.  ley,  however,  gives  the  preference   to  Possunt  as 

found  in  some  MSS.    One  MS.  ofGraevius^sreads 

Ode  26.  Crescunt. 

'J.  Sornt:  eduions  read  quis,  vvithout  a  circum-  Ode  27. 

flex,  as  a  nominative. 

5.  One  of  the  old  editions  reads  Mithridatem,         I.  One  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  reads  JS'aclis. 
and  another   Tyridalem.     The  common  editions        3.  Cuningham  reads  verecundiquc,  in  which  he 

have  Tiridatem,  but  the  form,  as  we  have  giveri  it,  is  followed  by  Sanadon-     Bentley  conjecturcs  in- 

is  preferable.  ^  verecundumque,  but  wilh  little,  if  any,  o^  his  woiu- 

9.  The  Gottingen  MSS.  has  Piplca,  but  over  the  ed  feiicity  of  emendation. 
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Q.  HORATII  FLACCS 

Vino  et  lucernis  Medus  acinaces  5 

Immane  quantum  discrepat !  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso. 

Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 

Partem  Falerni  ?  dicat  Opuntiae  10 

Frater  Megillae,  quo  beatus 
Vulnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 

Cessat  voluntas  ?  non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.     Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus, 

Non  erubescendis  adurit  15 

Ignibus,  ingenuoque  semper 

Amore  peccas.     Quidquid  habes,  age, 
Depone  tutis  auribus — Ah  miser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  !  20 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 

Pegasus  expediet  Chimaeraeo 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

5.  Many  MSS.  bave  acinacis.  Quanta  laboras  in  Chalybdi, 

13.  Some  MSS.  read  volvptas. 

19.  We  have  given  the  reading  laborabas asit  js  H  What  an  iron-hearted  darasel  you  are  in  Iove 

found  in  many  MSS.    Bentley  gives  the  preference  vvith  !"" 
to  laboras,  but  adds  to  it  the  pieposition  in  as  in 

the  common  editions.     The   preposition,  however,  Chalybdis  is  a  lady  of  the  Chalybes,  a  people  thaf 

is  not  found  in  a  single   MS.   aud  Aldus-was  the  excelled  in  iron."     He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that 

iirst  who  gave  it  a  p!ace  in  the  text.     Besides  there  Chalybdis  is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  analo- 

is  far  rnore  propriety  in  laborabas  than  in  laboras.  gy  of  the  Greek.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive   a 

"  In  what  a  Charybdis  were  you  all  the  time  strug-  wilder  piece  of  criticism  or  to  refrain  frorn  smiling 

gling,  and  are  you  siill  entangled  !"    Weston  fa-  when  we  think  of  this  Venus  of  tbe   blacksmith. 

vours  us  with  anamusing  specimert  of  critical  sa-  hation  ;  nor  are  we  certain  that  Weston  does  jus- 

gacity  in  his  comments  on  tnis,  and  the  following,  tice,  in  his  translation,  to  his  own  cbnjecture ;  since 

line.     "  On   reading  this  passage,"   observes  he,  quanta  might  as  well  be  rendered  huge,  stout,  or 

"  the  mixture  of  metaphor  brings  to  our  recollec-  strapping,  which  would  complete  tbe  lovely  pic- 

tion  the  words  of  Quintilian.     Sunt  qui  cum  ab  ture. 

incendio  initium  sumpserint,  temptstate  finiunt.  24.  We  have  given  the  form  Chimaerae,  by  a 

Here  Horace  begins  wilh  water  and  ends  vvith  Hellenism,  as  preferable  to  the  coramon  reading 

fire.     Perhaps  the  text  is  not  quite  correct.     It  is  Chimaera.  . 
possible  that  the  poet  might  have  wriften  ' 


AKMINUM  LIB.  I,  ^S.  33 

Carmen  XXVIII. 

NAUTA  ET  ARCHYTAE  UMBRA. 

Nauta. 
Te  niaris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Munera :  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum  5 

Percurrisse  polum,  morituro ! 

Archytae  umbra. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras, 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden,  iterum  Orco  10 

Demissum  ;  quamvis,  clypeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  Morti  concesserat  atrae  : 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox,  1 5 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti. 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti : 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis : 
Mixta  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera :  nullum 

Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit.  20 

VARIOUS  READINGS, 

Ode  28. 

4.  Heinsius  conjectures  Funera,  but  unhappily.         18.  Avidvm  is  liie  reading  of  a  large  number  ot 

5.  Some  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  read  temptasse.         MSS.  and  also  of  the  early  editions.     It   is  receiv- 

6.  Some  editions  have  Decurrisse.  ed  by  Bentley,  Cuningam,  and  most  editors.     The 

14.  Cuningam  cites  as  an  anonymous  conjec-  common  reading  avidis  implies  a  censure  on  the 
ture  Judice  me.  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Jaiii,  very  individual  from  whom  the  favour  of  a  burial 
though  unsupported  by  a  single  MS.     Jani  thinks  it     is  supposed  to  be  asked. 

strange  that  a  philosopher   like  Archytas  should  19.   Some  MSS.  and  editions  read  densantur ; 

ieave  the  decision  of  such  a  point  to  an   illiterate  but  this  evidently  arises  from  supposing  that  den- 

mariner,  as  the  common   reading   indicates.     Hc  sentur  is  the  subjunctive  furm  of  densor.    Lambi- 

forgets,  however,  that  this  very  circurnstance  is  in  nus  and  Bentley,  as  well  as  most  subsequent  edi- 

full  accordance  with  the  widely-spread  reputation  tors,  adopt  the  form  densentur,  as  the  indicative  of 

of  Pytha^oras,  whose  well-known   name   was  ever  denseo, — Bre.     Lucretius   uses  denseri    (1.662) 

in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  throughout  that  part  and  densendo,  (6.  481.)    Heyne,  moreover,  adopts 

of  southern  Italy.  the  forms  of  this  verb  in  the  text  of  Virgil,  (Georg. 

15.  Some  MSS.,  and  also  the  Leipsic  edition  of  1.  419.  Mn.  7.  794.  and  1 1.  650.)  Itis  found  also  in 
1498,  have  mors  in  place  of  nox,  but  it  appears  to  Pliny,  (H.  N.  20. 14.)  and  from  it  proceed  the  com- 
be  merely  a  jloss.               ,  pounds  addenseo  and  condenseo.    HunterVobjeo- 

17 
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Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare :  sic,  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurus  25 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae,  te  sospite,  multaque  merces, 

Unde  potest,  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jove,  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  30 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?  Fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum  :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis ; 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
Quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit  35 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 


Carmen  XXIX. 

AD    ICCIUM 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 

Nectis  catenas  ?  Quae  tibi  virginum.  5 

Sponso  necato,  barbara  serviet  ? 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 

Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 

Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 

Arcu  paterno  ?  Quis  neget  arduis  10 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

Montibus,  et  Tiberim  reverti ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

tion,  therefore,  to  densentur,  on  the  ground  of  its  52.  Vicesque,  superbe  ;  a  conjecture  of  Passera* 

being  a  departure  from  analogy,  hardly  needs  re-  tius's  rnentioned  by  Bentley. 

futation.     "  Densantur,"  observes  Valart,  "  est  35.  The  Venice  edition  reads  festinans. 

vox  minus  poetica." 

29.  Crusius  conjectures  Sub  Jove.  Ode29. 

31.  AU  the  MSS.  of  Crusius,  except  one,  and  all 

thebest  of  Bentley's,  have  Fors  et.  The  variations  5.  The  majority  of  editions  have  a  period  after 

of  others,  forsit  and  forset  confirm  this  reading.  catenas.    But  the  mark  of  interrogation  seems  bef.- 

The  common  editions  have  Forsan.  ter  adapted  to  the  sense. 


CARMINUM  LIB.  I,  30,  3L  35 

Quum  tu  coemtos  undique  nobiles 
Libros  Panaeti,  Socraticam  et  domum, 

Mutare  loricis  Iberis,  15 

Pollicitus  meliora.  tendis  9 


Carmen  XXX. 
\D  VENEREM. 


O  Venus,  regina  Gnidi  Paphique, 
Sperne  dilectam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
Transfer  in  aedem. 

Fervidus  tecum  Puer,  et  solutis 
Gratiae  zonis,  properentque  Nymphae, 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas, 
Mercuriusque. 


Carmen  XXXI. 

AD  APOLLINEM. 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?  Non  opimas 
Sardiniae  segetes  feracis  ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Bentley  reads  nobilis  in  the  genitive.  Other    be  in  the  negative,  and  Gnidi  to  be  the  more  cor- 
tiditors  give  this  sarae  lection,  but  make  it  the  old    rect  form.    (Vid.  Spalding.  ad  Quintil.  1.  7.  28. 
form  of  the  accusative  plural.    The  common  text,     Schneider  Lat.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  233.    Facciolati,  Lex. 
however,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  by  far  the     Tot.  Lat  ad  voc.) 
«implest.  6.  Valart  rather  ingeniously  defends  properani- 

16.  -Glareanus  has  temnis  ?  que,  the  reading  which  he  has  adopted :  "  ubi  enim 

Venus,  ibi  Dii  ejus  comites  :  alii  properentque^  qua- 

Odm.  30.  si  ubi  Venus  est,  ii  possent  non  adesse.''    Still  the 

common  reading  is  sanctioned  by  too  high  authority 

1.  Lambinus,  Bentley,  and  others  read  Cnidi.    to  be  altered  on  the  strengthmerelyoftwoMSS. 
The  point  involved  is,  whether  the  rule  of  Roman 

pronunciation  by  which  Caius  and  Cnaeus,  though  Ode  31. 

written  with  the  initial  C,  must  be  sounded  as  if 

coramencing  with  a  G,  is  to  apply  to  all  words  be-        3.   We  have  adopted  opimas,  the  reading  de- 
ginniog  with  Cn,    The  true  answer  would  seero  to    fended  by  Markland  (ad  Stat.  4.  6.  65.)  and  given 


36  Q.  HORATII  FLACCi 

Non  aestuosae  grata  Calabriae  f> 

Armenta  ;  non  aurum,  aut  ebur  Indicum  ; 
Non  rura^  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  amnis. 

Premant  Calena  falce,  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna,  vitem  :  dives  et  aureis  10 

Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina  8yra  reparata  meree, 

Dis  carus  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 

Impune.    Me  pascant  olivae,  15 

Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvae.' 

Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones,  et,  precor,  integra 
Cum  mente  ;  nec  turpem  senectam 

Degere,  nec  cithara  carentem,  20 


Carmen  XXXII. 
AD  LYRAM. 


Poscimur.     Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum,  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
Vivat  et  plures  :  age,  dic  Latinum, 
Barbite,  carmen, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

originally  by  Stephens.     The  greater  part,  how-  15.  Eentley  reads  pascant,  as  we  have  given  it ; 

ever,  of  the  MSS.  and  old  editions  read  opimae  in  whichemendation  he  is  supported  by  someof  the 

S.  $.  Jeraces ;  Bentley  reads  opimae,  but  retains  early  editions. 

feracis.    Others  adopt  both  opimae  andferaces.  18.  All  Cruquius's  MSS.  have  JLc,precor,  which 

5.  Markland  conjectures  Graia,  and  thinks  the  Benfley  follows. 

allusion  may  be  to  Grecian,  i.  e.  Tarentine,  fiocks  19.   Bentley,  Cuningam,  and  some  others  have 

(Graecum  pecus),  of  vvhich  Columella  (lib.  7.)  and  no  point  after  mente.     The  punctuation  which  we 

other  writers  make  mention.    (Vid.  Clas?.  Journ.  have  adopted  is  that  of  Lambinus,  Jani,  Doring-, 

vol.  18.  p.  126.)  &c.    It  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  tbe 

9.  Bentley,Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and  others  read  Roman  po.?t.  (Juv.  10.  356  )    "  Orandum  est,  ut  sit 
Calenam,  without  any  gcod  reason.     There  is  far  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

more  of  poetry  in  the  common  reading  whirh  we 

have  retained.     The  expression  premant  Calena  Ode  32. 
fakevitem,  stands  for  premantfalcevitem  Calenam. 

Weston  makes  a  singular  remark  in  his  argument  1.  Bentley,  on   the  authority  of  some    MSS., 

for  Bentley's  emendation,  when  he  observes,  "  Of  reads  Poscimus,  and  in  the  same  line,  following  a 

ihe  Calenian  sickle  we  knovv  nothing  in  particular."  single  MS.,  he  has  antro  for  umbra.     The  read- 

10.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  two  of  his  oldest  ing,  however,  which  we  have  adopted  is  sanctioned 
MSS.,  reads  dives  ut ;  butMarkland  condemns  it.  by  the  best  MSS.  and  editions 


CARMINUM  LIB.  I.  33.  3 


Lcsbio  pritnum  modulatc  civi ;  5 

Qui,  ferox  bello,  tamcn  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 
Litore  navim, 

Liberum  et  Musas,  Vencremque,  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  Puerum  canebat,  10 

F,t  Lycum,  nigris  oculis  nigroque 
Crine  decorum. 

O  decus  Phoebi,  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 

Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salve  15 

Rite  vocanti. 

Carmen  XXXIII. 

AD  ALBIUM  TIBULLUM, 

Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio,  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos,  cur  tibi  junior 
Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 

Insignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida  5 

Cyri  torret  amor,  Cyrus  in  asperam 
Declinat  Pholoen  :  sed  prius  Appulis 
Jungentur  capreae  lupis, 

Quam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 

Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  10 

Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  aenea 
Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 

Ipsum  me  melior  quum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 

Libertina,  fretis  acrior  Adriae  15 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

11.  Bentley  suggests  crine  atque  in  placeof  ni-  Ons  33. 

gris. 

15.    Benlley   conjectures   cuique    Heuraannus        7.  Graevius  reads  Apulis.    The  best  editions, 

nunc  resolve  and  others  mihi  quumque.     But  cun-  however,  only  adopt  this  orthography  when  tiie 

que  h  the  readingof  all  the  MSS.,  and  is  used  in  initial  syllable  of  the  word  is  short. 
the  sense  of  quandocunque.    In  the  same  line        16.  Markland  suggests  Ptdsantis. 
naany  editions  read  levamen, 


38 


Q.  HORATIX  FLACCif 

Carmen  XXXIV„ 

AD   SE   IPSUM. 

Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 

Cogor  relictos.     Namque  Diespiter,  5 

Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum  ; 

Quo  bruta  tellus,  et  vaga  flumina, 

Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari  10 

Sedes,  Atlanteusque  finis 

Concutitur.     Valet  ima  summis 

Mutare,  et  insignia  attenuat  deus, 
Obscura  promens.     Hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto  J5 

Sustulit,  hic  posuisse  gaudet. 


Carmen  XXXV. 
AD  FORTUNAM. 

O  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos : 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

\ 

Ode  34. 

5.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading  relic-  sus    relectos,  considered  as  a  phrase  by  itself, 

tos.    Heinsius  (ad  Ov.  Met.  8. 173.)  proposes  relec-  and  makes  it  of  the  same  import  as  cursus  re- 

tos,  which  Bentley  advocates  and  receives  into  the  legendo  repetere.     Thus,  Virgil,  (Aen.  5.  500.) 

text.    Many  critics,  however,  ridicule  the  Latinity  has  fiexos   arcus    incurvare,   in   the   sense    of 

of  iterure  cursus  relectos,  and  consider  it  as  equi-  fiectendo  arcus  incurvare.    Bentley  also  adduces 

valent  to  cursus  iteratos  iterare.    But  Doring,  numerous  other  examples  in  its  defence. 

although  he  does  not  alterthe  common  reading,  13.  The  common  text  has  insignem,  for  which 

successfully  defends  the  propriety  of  iierare  cur.  Bentley  gives  insigne.    Cuningara  inclines  to  m- 


CARAIINtJM  LIB.  I,  35.  39 

Te  pauper  ambit  sollicita  prece,  5 

Ruris,  colonus  ;  te  dominam  aequoris, 
Quicunque  Bithyna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 

Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae, 
Urbesque,  gentesque,  et  Latium  ferox,  10 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 

Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  irequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes  ad  arma  15 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 

Te  semper  anteit  serva  Necessitas, 
Clavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans  aena  ;  nec  severus 
Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbum,  20 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno :  nec  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Veste  domos  inimica  linquis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS- 

signia,  butyet  gives  the  same  reading  with  Bent-  14.  Bentley,  in  his  notes,  conjectures  fremens 

ley.     We  have   received  insignia  into  the  text  for  frequens  ;  and  in  the  following  line,  Ad  arma 

with  Jani.     It  iscertainly  most  in  unison  with  ima  cursantesiov  Jld  arma  cessantes. 

and  obscura,  to  say  nothi n g  of  summis.     A  syn-  17.  The  Venice  edition  of  1478  has  serva  ;  that 

aeresis  will  operate  on  the  last  syilable  of  the  ofLocher,  1498,  saeva ;  andfrom  this  jieriodthese 

word,  (insigny*  attenuat).  two  readings  have  respectively  prevailed  according 

to  the  taste  or  judgrment  of  different  editors.    The 

Ode  35.  MSS.  also  vary.    The  oldest  ones  of  Cruquius,  to- 

gether  with  the  ancient  scholiasts,  have  serva;  but 

5.  In  this,  and  the    following    line,  we  have  all  Bentley's  best  read  saeva.    Wakefield  adopts 

adopted  the  punctuation   recoramended  by  Mark-  serva  in  the  sense  of  "  handmaid,"  or  "  attend- 

land  •.  viz.  a  comma  after  prece,  and  another  after  ant,"  and  supposes  Necessity  to  precede  Fortune,  as 

Ruris ;  which  latter  word  will  then  depend  on  do-  the  lictor  does  the  consul.    This  reading  vve  have 

minam  understood ;  and  the  whole  clause  will  be  given  in  the  text. 

equivalent  to  "  pauper  colonus,  sollicita  prece,  20.  Cuningam  has  liquidumve. 

ambit  te  dominam  ruris :  quicunque  lacessit,  &c.  (i.  22.  Brodaeus  reads  abneget. 

e.  nauta)  te  dominam  aequoris  (ambit)."    Mark-  24.  All  the  MSS.  have  linquis,  as  we  have  given 

land  veryjustly  considers  colonus  ruris  to  be  as  it.    It  displeases  Bentley,  however,  who  objects  to 

unpardonable  a  pleonasm  as  nauta  maris.     F.  A.  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  Fortune  leaves  the  abodes 

Wolf  suggests  the  same  punctuation  as  Markland.  of  the  unfortunate,  accompanied  by  Hope  and  Fi- 

The  cotnmon  text  has  no  comraa  after  either  prece  delity,  it  is  the  same  assaying  that  friends  of  every 

or  Ruris.  description,  as  well  the  faithful  as  the  unfaithful, 

12.  The  common  editions  have  either  a  colon  or  abandon  the  unfortunate  :    "  quo,"   observes  the 

period  after  tyranni.    This  changes  the  allusion  in  critic,  "  nihil  absurdius."    He  proposes  to  substi- 

stantem  columnam,  and  alters  the  translation  of  tute,  therefore,  vertis  for  linquis ;  giving  the  for- 

w.  proruas.    Vid.  Explanatory  notes,  roer  the  meaning  of  "  concutis,"  or  "  qfflitp* ?." 


40  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

At  vulgus  infidum  et  meretrix  retro  25 

Perjura  cedit :  diffugiunt  cadis 
Cum  faece  siccatis  amici 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosU 

Serves  iturum  Caesarem  in  ultimos 

Orbis  Britannos,  et  juvenum  recens  30 

Examen  Eois  timendum 
Partibus,  Oceanoque  rubro. 

Eheu !  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet 
Fratrumque — Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
Aetas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

Liquimus  ?  unde  manum  juventus 

Metu  deorum  continuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?  O  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 
Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum.  40 


Carmen  XXXVI. 
AD  PLOTIUM  NUMIDAM, 

Et  thure  et  fidibus  j  uvat 

Placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidae  deos, 

Qui  nunc,  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima, 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Lambert  Bos,  however,  Ulnhnado.  ad  Horaiium,  30.  Bentley  thinks  ultimos  orbis  Britannos  se- 

p.  3'i.)  successfully  defends  the  common  reading.  mi-barbarous,  and  suggests  Ihe  substitution  of  oro 

The  term  "comes?  as  he  rematks,  is  used  in  its  for  orbis.    But  we  have  in  Homer,  speaking  of  the 

strictest  and  most  proper  sense,  whenever  it  is  made  iEthiopians,  the  phrase  ea%aTot  avlpSv  (Od.  d.  23.), 

to  refer  to  one  who  accompanies  another  when  and  in  Virgil,  extremi  hominum  Morini  (lEn.  8. 

leaving,  or  departing  from,  any  place.    And,  in  the  727). 

next  place,  the  phrase,  non  abnegare  se  comitem  34.  We  have  ventured  to  make  a  sli°-ht  altera- 

Fortunae,  linquentis  domum  aliquam,  expresses  tion  in  this  line,  by  inserting  the  dash  after  Fra- 

the  very  idea  required  by  the  general  tenour  of  the  trumque,  and  supposing  the  sense  to  remain  sus- 

context,  viz.  that  Fidelity  abandons  not  unfortunate  pended.    Vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

friends,  but  attaches  herself  closely  to  their  wants  36.  Many  editions  read  manus;  but  the  singular 

and  necessities,  adhering  to  their  fortunes  as  well  suits  belter  with  juventus  and  continuit. 

in  adversity  as  in  prosperify.     Vid.  Explanatory  39.  Some  read  depingas,  others  defigas ;and  for 

notes.  rttusum  some  editions  give  recusum. 


CAAMINUM  LIB.  I,  37.  41 

Uaris  multa  sodalibus,  5 

Nulli  plura  tamen,  dividit  oscula, 
Quam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 

Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae, 
Mutataeque  simul  togae. 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota :  10 

Neu  promtae  modus  amphorae, 

Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum : 
Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 

Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide  : 
Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 
Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 

Deponent  oculos :  nec  Damalis  novo 
Divelletur  adultero, 

Lascivis  hederis  ambitiosior,  20 


Carmen  XXXVII. 

AD   SODALES. 

Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus  ;  nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulvinar  deorum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  36. 

8.  The  Venice  edition  has  arctae,  and  tvvo  of  Kidd  cites  the  /bllovving  note  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr: 

Dorville's  MSS.  re&d  pueritiae  for  puertiae.    Vid.  "Forte   punctum   ponendum  est  post  tempus,  et 

Dorv.  ad  Charit.  p.  382.  erat  cum  nefas  conjungendum.    If  the  punctuation 

10.   Erasmus  conjectures  Thressa  for   Cressa.  be  admitted,  Saliaribus  will  be  disjoined  froni  da- 

Vid.  Explanatory  notes.  pibus,  and  left  without  a  substantive.    We  read 

15.  Valart  thinks  that  this  line,  andalsothel6th,  Saliaria  sacra,  saliares  epulae,  saliares  coenae  ; 

are  misplaced,  and  that  they  should  immediately  but  I  do  not  remember  the  word  used  elliptically— 

precede  the  12th.  we  read  also  of  Cerealia,  Floralia,  Bacchanalia, 

Ode  37.  where  festa  is  understood.    But  Saliaria  belongs 

toadifferentclassofwords']    (S.  Parr.)   Ofallthe 

4.  A  few  MSS  have  erit  for  erat.    An  anony-  explanations,  however,  which  we  have  seen,  that 

mous  critic,  (Class.  Journal,  vol.  28.  p.  371.)  sug-  of  Doring  appears  most  satisfactory.     "Cogita, 

gests  et  est.     Bentley  passes  the  line  unnoticed,  poetam  jam  initio  suppiicationis  facto  sodales  suos 

while  Viger  very  elaborately  illustrates  this  point,  allocutum  esse:  nunc  iempus  erat,  nunquam  magis 

and  cites  many  instances  where  rj  is  used  for  Icti,  fas  fuit,  quam  nunc,  &c."    Vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

especially  among  the  Greek  Tragedians.    Hunter  Mitscherlich  thinks  that  erat  is.meant  to  express 

quote»,  in  its  support,  tlie  following  passageof  Vir-  strong  joy,  not  brooking  even  a  moment's  delay. 

gil   (Geo.  II.  132)  Fea  cites  erit  as  a  diffeient  veading. 

Si  non  alium  latejactaret  odorem, 

Laurus  erat. 

18 


42  <±.  HORATIl  FLACUl 

Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  5 

Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Regina  dementes  ruinas, 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 

Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 

Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens  10 

Sperare,  fortunaque  dulci 
Ebria.     Sed  minuit  furorem 

Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus : 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 
Redegit  in  veros  timores  J.5 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 

Remis  adurguens :  accipiter  velut 
Molles  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 

Haemoniae  ;  daret  ut  catenis  L2i) 

Fatale  monstrum  ;  quae  generosius 
Perire  quaerens,  nec  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem,  nec  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  oras  : 

Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam  25 

Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenurn ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

7.  Heumannus  conjectures  demens  et,  of  which  Jortin  reseravit.    But,  as  Mitscherlich  aud  Doring 

Valart  approves,  on  the  ground  that  asfunus  has  both  remark,  reparavit  is  used  by  Horace  in  this 

no  epithet  joined  with  it,  so  ruinas  should  be  with-  passage,  as  iu  many  others,  with  the  signification  of 

out  one  ;  but  dementes,  as  it  stands,  is  nothing  more  the  simple  verb  pararc,  i.  e.  quaerere.    Wakefield 

than  an  hypallage  for  demens.  boldly  conjectures  repedavit,  but  is  refuted   by 

9.  Scaliger  conjectures  congrege  ;  but  it  is  con-  Eichstadt,  who  proves  from  Pacuvius,  Lucilius,  Lu- 
demned  by  Bentley.  cretius,  &c  that  it  is  synonymous  with  recedere. 

10.  A  MS.  ofVossius' has  Semivirorum.  Bentley  25.  Bentley  conjectures  tacentem,  but  jacentem 
considers  turpium  morbo  inelegant ;  and  in  place  is  the  true  reading,  and  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
of  Morbo  virorum  conjectures  Opprobriorum  ;  but  afflictam,  miseram. 

Kidd  well  remarks,  "  Bentleii  conjectura  melioris  26.  Many  editions  remove  the  comma  after  se- 

desiderium  parum  levat."  reno,  and  place  it  after /oriis;  but  this  produces 

24.  Bentley  objects  to  the  word  reparavit,  on  the  an  unpleasiug  pleonasm  between  fortis  and  Vvllu 

ground  of  meaning,  and  suggests  penetravit.    Bos,  sereno. 
fAjiimadv~  v.  86 )  coniectures  irs  paravit,  and 


OARMINUM  LIB.  I,  38.  I'.', 


Deliberata  morte  ferocior : 

Saevis  Liburnis  scilicet  invidens  30 

Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 

Carmem  XXXVIII. 

AD  PUERUM. 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus ; 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  coronae ; 
Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

Simplici  myrto  nihil  allabores  9 

Sedulus  curae  ;  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus,  neque  me  sub  arcta 
Vite  bibentem. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  38. 

6.  Wakefield  (Silv.  Crit.  sect.  55.)  proposes  cu-  taking  cura  as  an  imperative,  in  the  sense  of  cave. 

rae ;  and  finds  his  conjecture  confirmed,  as  he  This  reading  even  Baxter  praises.    Gesner  is  con- 

thinks,  by  one  of  Bentley's  MSS.    It  is  certainly  tented  with  curo,  and  Klotzius  says,  "  illud  curo 

the  best  reading  that  has  ever  been  offered  for  this  exercuit  interpretum  ingenium,  et  exercebit."  One 

much  contested  passage*    Cuningam,  Valart,  and  of  the  MSS.  of  Vossius  has  coro>  and  one  of  Beat-, 

Doring  adopt  it,    Bentley  reads  Sedulus  cura ;  ley's  oro, 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCl 

C  A  R  M  I  N  U  M 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 

Cakmen  I. 

AD  ASINIUM  POLLIONEM, 

Motum  ex  Metello  consule  civicum, 
Bellique  causas  et  vitia  et  modos, 
Ludumque  Fortunae,  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 

Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus,  fj 

Periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae, 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

Paulum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 

Desit  theatris  :  mox,  ubi  publicas  10 

Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothurno, 

Insigne  moestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  consulenti  Pollio  curiae, 

Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores  15 

Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho. 


Ode  i. 


5.  Bentley  conjectures  tincta,  but  lie  is  opposed        8.  An  anonyraous  critic  suggests  a  note  of  inter= 
by  Schrader  (Observat.  p.  65.).    Kidd  inclines  to    rogalion  after  doloso. 
Bentley's  emendation.   The  common  reading,  how-        10.  Some  MSS.  read  Absit 
ever,  is  far  more  forcible  and  poetical ;   "  arms 
smeared  with  gore."    (Gray.) 
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Jam  nunc  miiiaci  murmurc  cornuum 
Perstringis  aures  :  jam  litui  strepunt ; 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos  equitumque  vultus.  20 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 
Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis, 

Juno,  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  "25 

Afris  inulta  cesserat  impotens 
Tellure,  victorum  nepotes 
Retulit  inferias  Jugurthae. 

Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 

Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia  30 

Testatur,  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  1 

Qui  gurges,  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris 
Tgnara  belli  ?  quod  mare  Dauniae 

Non  decoloravere  caedes  ?  35 

Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 

Sed  ne,  relictis,  Musa  procax,  joeis, 
Ceae  retractes  munera  naeniae : 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 

Quaere  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19-  Ascensiusand  Wakefieldread/Wg-wr.  tening  (o  tbe  animated  narrative  of  the  civil  vvars, 

21.  Bentley  objects  to  the  common  reading  Au-  as  read  (o  him  by  Pollio  himself ;  or,  what  is  fav 

dire,  and  giveson  mere  conjecture  Videre.     ln  de-  preferable  and  more  spirited,  fancies  hiraself  read- 

fence  of  this  new  reading  he  remarks  :  "  Quidso-  inghis  friend's  production  in  private,  and  hurried 

des  narrant  boni  illi  duces  quos  audire  sibi  videtur  by  the  boldness  and  animation  of  the  style  into  (he 

Nos(er?     Nihil  scilicet  narrant  neque  enimloquen-  very  midst  of  the  scenes  which  Follio  describes. 

tes  eos  hic  introducit."     But  the  great  critic   evi-  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

dendy  mis(akes  (he  meaning  of   (he  poet.     Two  33.  The  Venice  edition  reads  Quis  gurges, 

interpretations  may  be  given  to  thispassage.    Ho-  38.  Heinsius  has  funera  on  conjecture. 
race  either  intends  toconvey  the  idea  that  he  is  lis- 


4§  Q»  HORATII  Fjr.ACO: 

Carmen  II. 
AD  SALLUSTIUM  CRISPUM. 

Nullus  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris  ;  inimice  lamnae, 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 
Splendeat  usu. 

Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo  5 

Notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni : 
Illum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 
Fama  superstes. 

Latius  regnes  avidum  domando 

Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis  10 

Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Poenus 
Serviat  uni. 

Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
Nec  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 

Fugerit  venis,  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Corpore  languor. 

Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phrahaten 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 

Dedocet  uti  30 

VARIOUS  READINGS 

Ode2, 

1.  Cuningam  reads  honor  on  conjecture.  must  stand,  and  is  easiiy  explained  by  a  relerence 

2.  The  Venice  edition  and  Lambinus  have  Abdi-  to  the  Carthaginian  power  both  at  home  and  also 
iae  and  place  a  comma  after  est  in  the  first  line,  along  tbe  shores  of  Spain.  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 
removing  the  point  after  terris.  17.  Phrahaten   appears   to    be    preferable   to 

7.  Ooe  of  Bentley's  MSS.  gi ves  agit,  and  the  Phraaten  the  common  reading.    Gronovius  adopts 

Venice  edition  haud  metuente.  Prahates  in  the  textof  Justin  (xlii.  I.) 

11.  Schrader,  (Emendat.  pp.  78— 85.)  prefers  et  18.  Some    MSS.  read  plebis,  but  the  present 

uterque  pontus,  and  considers  the  propriety  of  the  reading  is  confinned  by  a  passage  of  Priscjan  (p. 

emendation  as  established  by  a  passage  in  Clau-  1158.)  inwhich  he  cites  Dissidens plebi  as  an  in- 

dian  (Ruf.  1.  196.)  which  he  makes  to  be  a  direct  stance  of  the  dative  with  a  verb  like  dissideo.    In 

imitation  of  Horace.    The  critic  refers  also  to  the  same  line  some  MSS.  and  editions  read  beatum 
Ovid,  (Met.  xv.  829,)    But  the  common  reading 
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\  ocibus ;  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum, 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 
Spectat  acervos. 


Carmen  III. 

AD  DELLIUM. 

Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 

Seu  moestus  omni  tempore  vixeris,  5 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falerni, 

Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 

Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  10 

Ramis,  et  obliquo  laborat 

Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo : 

Huc  vina  et  imguenta  et  nimium  brevis 
Flores  amoenos  ferre  jube  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  Sororum  ,        15 

Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

•23.  Withofius  conjeetures  Spernii  (i.  e.  praefe-  Lambiaus  has  Ramis,  qv.a.     Cuaingam  and  Jani 

.eundo    nec    oculos    eo  retorquendo  contemnit.)  Ramis,  qua  et.     It  is  probable,  hovvever,  that  qua 

The  common  reading  is  defended  by  Heumannus,  is  a  mere  gloss. 

IParerg.  Crit.  p.  139.)  12.  The  common  reading    is  strepitare.     vid. 

Talckenaar  ad  Ammon.  p.  123. 

Ode  3.  13.  brevish  the  reading  of  the  Venice  edition, 
and  Acron  also,  in  his  scholia,  givesit  as  the  geni- 

4.  The  old  editors  previous   to  Lambinus   read  tive.     The  common  reading  is  breves. 

Ddi,  vid.  Ruhnlten    ad  Vell.  Paterc.  II.  84.  3.  on  14.  Wakefield  conjectures  Amynfae  for  amae- 

the  orthography  of  this  name.  nos.     His  vvords  are,   "  Puerum  scilicet  ejus  pro 

9.  The  editions  before  Lambinus  have  Quo,  for  more  alloquitur  Horatius,  cujus  nomen  infelicem 

which  he  first  substituted  Qua  on   the  authority  of  immutationem  passum  est."     He  then  quotes  Vir- 

some  MSS.     Fea  attempts  to  defend  the  more  an-  gil.  "  Serta  mihi  Phyllis  legeret,  cantaret  Amyn- 

cient  reading,  but  Qua  is  more  elegantly  used  in  tas."     Those   editions  whicb  have  breves  in  the 

the  sense  of  ubi  thaji  Quo.  13th  line,  read  amoenae  referring  to  rosae.    But 

II.  The  editions  vary.     Locher,  Stephpns,  &,  the  terminations  of  brevesjiores,  amoenaefirr1: ]>.'.- 

^tifers                                 :<    >ve  have  z'ytv  '■'  l :  ro^rc  are  harsh  md  dis?£reeab;? 
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(Jedes  coemtis  saltibus,  et  domo, 
Villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit : 
Cedes  ;  et  exstructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potietur  haeres.  -° 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente,  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur  :  omnium  %° 

Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeternum 
Exsilium  impositura  cymbae. 


Carmen  IV. 

AD  XANTHIAM  PHOCEUM. 

Ne  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu  !  Prius  insolentem 
Se^va  Briseis  niveo  colore 
Movit  Achillem : 

Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum 
Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae  : 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 
Virgine  rapta, 

Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 

Thessalo  victore,  et  ademtus  Hector  10 

Tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolli 
Pergama  Graiis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


1 7  Some  editions  have  a  semicolon  after  saltibus,  quisite  for  lengthemng  the  final  syllable  of  urnaj 

nndmarimoand^adepend  on  cedes  in  the  of  doubtful  application  tor  such  a  purpose.    vid. 

\lt Tine     buTour  preseut  pSnctuation  is  far  more  Remarks  on  Glycon.c  metre  p.  lvn.,  m  ™hs 
InSicT  '  and  conveys   an  expressien  of  deeper        28,  Bentley,  Cun.ngam,  and  Jam,  adopt  the  form 

poetical,    ana  conveys  an  ^  r  cumbae     Many  Latin  wordS)  denved  immediately 

16  ^Wakefield  coniectures  moraris,  with  a  semi-  from  the  Greek    through  the  ;£olic  dialect/  reta.n 

t^-j  %  ■  i  „„♦«««,  ««♦««  pecuhar  sound  of  the  v  m  the  ^olic  aiaieci,  on 

r^E^SlSSTbce  a  comma  after  urna,  which  the  Latin  orthography    first  mentioned ,  „ 

iJvJ^Xtew^&nto  versatur,  and  urna  founded,  does  not  appear  to  have  preva.led  in all 

Zm?um  w uftheHgn  y?  «Ae  urn  containing  the  words  ,  and  therefore,  in  a  case  of  such  uncerta.^y 

aSr3  of  all"'    But  thl  construction  is  too  harsh,  we  bave  allowed  the  common  form  to  stand.    J  «4 

nna  bes  des.  the  caesura,  which  would  then  be  re-  Sckneider  L.  G.  vol.  1.  P-  4,. 
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Nescias,  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes  : 

Regium  certe  genus  et  Penates  15 

Moeret  iniquos. 

Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  delectam  ;  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20  % 

■  • 
Brachia  et  vultum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo :  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 


Carmen  V. 

Nondum  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Cervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
Aequare,  nec  tauri  ruentis 
In  venerem  tolerare  pondus. 

Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae 
Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 


Praegestientis.     Tolle  cupidinem 

Immitis  uvae :  jam  tibi  lividos  10 

Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Obe  4, 

13.  Markland  conjectures,  Qui  scias,  an  te,  with     dere  in  his  notes,  as  the  raoie  usuai  verb  to  be 
a  rnark  of  interrogation  after  parentes.  joined  with  lustrum.    He  is  very  probably  cprrect- 

17.  The  common  reading  is  dilectam  ;  we  have 
adopted  delectam,  as  pven  by  some  of  the  old  edt-  Ode  5. 

tions,  and  found  also  in  MSS.  by  Valart  and  Van- 
derbourg.  12.  One  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  hss  Purpv.reus 

24.  Bsntley  reads  Claudere,  but  suggesls  con-     vario  coUori. 

19 


50 
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Jam  te  sequetur :  currit  enim  ferox 
Aetas,  et  illi,  quos  tibi  demserit, 
Apponet  annos  :  jam  proterva  15 

Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum  : 

Dilecta,  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris,  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  nocturno  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Gnidiusve  Gyges ;  20 

Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro, 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 


Carmen  VI. 
AD  SEPTIMIUM. 

Septiim,  Gades  aditure  mecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra,  et 
Barbaras  Syrtes,  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestuat  unda : 

Tibur,  Argeo  positum  colono,  5 

Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 
Militiaeque. 

Unde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae, 

Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi  10 

Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 
Rura  Phalanto. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Behtley  reads  curret.~ln  this  same  line  the  coramon  reading,  vvhich  he  ailows  to  remain  in 
Wakefield  conjectures/wg-aa:  (orferox  ;  and,  in  the  his  text,  and  which  we  also  have  retained,  amounts 
17th  \ine,ferox  forfugax.    The  emendation  is  in-  to  the  same  thing. 

genious,  but  unnecessary.    Vid.  Explanatory  notes.  Ode  6. 

14.  Jortin  conjectures  quot,  and  Bentley  quod 

iibi  demserit  apponet  annus  r  in  the  sense  of  "  quan-  10.  The  common  reading  is  Galesi. 

ttm.tu  consenesctS)  tanium  iila  adolescet."    But  12.  The  common  reading  is  Phalantho. 
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Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 

Mella  decedunt,  viridique  certat  15 

Bacca  Venafro. 

Ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet 
Jupiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 

Invidet  uvis.  vO 

Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces  :  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 
Vatis  amici. 


Carmen  VII. 
AD  POMPEIUM. 

O  saepe  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte,  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  coelo, 

Pompei,  meorum  prime  sodalium  ?  5 

Cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
Fregi,  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos. 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 

Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula ;  10 

Quum  fracta  Virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

18.  Heinsius  conjectures  amictus,  which  Wake-     poete.  J'ai  cru  long-temps,  avec  Sanadon  et  MM. 
field  receives.    Some  editions  read  apricus.  Wetzet  et  Mitscherlich,  devoir  confondre  avec  Ie 

19.  Some  MSS.  have  Fertilis  for  Fertili.  Pompeius  Grosphus  de  POde  16  de  ce  livre,  et  de 

]'epitre  12.  du  livre  1.    Mais  je  pense  aujpord'hui 

Ode  7.  avec  les  anciens  commentateurs,  suivis  en  celapar 

Dacier  et  M.  Voss,  que  Pompeius  Varu9  etoient 

5.  Vanderbourg  remarks,  "Les  MSS.  ne  sont    ses  nom  et  surnom  veritables."    One  of  theMSS. 

t)oint  d'accord  sur  les  noms  de  cet  ami  de  notre    consulted  by  Jani  has  Pompili- 


Q,  liORATU  FLACCI 

Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere  : 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens  15 

Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 

Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem, 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea,  nec 

Parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis.  20 

Oblivioso  laevia  Massico 
Ciboria  exple  :  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 

Curatve  myrto  ?  quem  Venus  arbitrum  25 

Dicet  bibendi  ?  Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico, 


Carmen  VIII. 

AD  BARINEN, 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam ; 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 
Turpior  ungui : 

Crederem.     Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti 
Perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 
Publica  cura, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


18.  OneMS.,  according  to  Valart,  has  fessus.        have  read  I  BERINEN,  from  which  the  copyists 

made  I.  BERINEN.    In  some  MSS.  the  name  is 

0«e  8.  wrilten  Varine.    Weston  cuts  the  Gordian  knot. 

"  Perbaps,"  observes  this  critic,    "  Horace  met 

2.  WKhofius  suggests  lberine  and  refers  to  Ju-     with  this  lady,  whose  title  we  are  inquiring  after, 

ve,nal  6.  51.    Kidd  states  that  some  of  the  MSS.     in  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  named  her  from 

of  Cruquius  have  AD  1ULIAM  BARINEN  in  the    the  town  which  he  mentions  Bari  moenia  piscosi." 

titie  of  the,  Ode.    He  supposes  the  earlier  MSS,  to    A  most  singular  explanation. 
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Expedit  matris  cincrcs  opertos 

Fallere,  et  toto  taciturna  noctis  10 

Signa  cum  coelo,  gelidaque  divos 
Morte  carentes. 

Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae,  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  .  15 

Cote  cruenta. 

Adde,  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova  ;  nec  priores 
Tmpiae  tectum  cjominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 


Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci,  miseraeque  nuper 
Yirgmes  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos. 


Carmen  IX. 

AD  VALGIUM. 

Non  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros  ;  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
IJsque ;  nec  Armeniis  in  oris, 

Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
Et  foliis  viduantur  orni. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19.  Markland  conjectures  Improbae.  he  approves ;    although  in  the  text  he  gives  the 

24.  Bentley  conjectures  Cura,  but  Aura  is  cer-     cotnmon    reading.       The    same  editor  remarks, 

tainly  preferable  in  the  sense  of  "  attraction.''  vid.    "  Saepe  in  MSS.  confunduntur  vexare  etversarf 

Explanatory  notes. 

Ode9. 

3.  One  of  Fea's  MSS.  reads  Versant,  of  which 
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Tu  semper  urgues  flebilibus  modis 

Mysten  ademtum ;  nec  tibi  vespero  10 

Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 

At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
Annos ;  nec  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon,  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 

Flevere  semper.     Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum  ;  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris,  et  rigidum  Niphaten  ;  20 

Medumque  ftumen,  gentibus  additum 
Victis,  minores  volvere  vortices  ; 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 


Carmen  X. 

AD  LICINIUM. 

Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  urguendo,  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 
Litus  iniquum. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  aula. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

10.    Reiske   (ad   Anthol.  p.    2.)    conjectures  puisque,  selon  Quintilien,  ce  fut  le  premier  Scipi- 

Muiscum,  but  improperly.  on  qui  en  fit  tomber  Pusage."    But  he  forgets  thjat 

11-  One  of  Graevius's  MSS.  has  recedunt.  poets  have  always  had  the  license  allowed  them  of 

19.  The  common  orthography  trophaea  is  con-  using  antiquated  forms,  especially  if,  as  in  the  pre- 

tradicted  by  the  Greek  form  rpdTraiov.  sent  case,  the  sound  be  thereby  rnade  an  echo  to 

22.  Vanderbourg  rernaks,  "  Vorticess  que  pre-  the  sense. 
ferent  certains  editeurs,  est  un  mot  bieh  suranne, 
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Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 

Pinus,  et  celsae  graviore  casu  10 

Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 
Fulmina  montes. 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 

Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit  15 

Jupiter,  idem 

Summovet.     Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit.     Quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  Musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  20 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare  :  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
Turgida  vela. 


Carmen  XI. 

AD  QUINCTIUM. 

Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber,  et  Scythes, 
Hirpine  Quincti,  cogitet,  Adria 
Divisus  objecto,  remittas 

Quaerere  :  nec  trepides  in  usum 

. —  .      i-    « , , X __ 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  10. 

9.  The  common,  which  is  certainly  the  more  cations,but  likewise  theeffects,  of  the  eSectric  ma(- 

correct,  reading,  has  been  rejected  by  many  edi-  ter,  presenting  to  the  mind  the  same  idea  which 

tors,  among  whom  are  Sanadon,  Iani,    and  Fea,  we  express  by  the  phrase,  "  a  stroke  of  lightning.'3 

and  Saevius  has  beeu  substituted  on  the  authority  Fulgur  is  the  Greek  aaTpairfi,  fulmen  on  the  con- 

of  a  single  MS.  (that  of  the   Sorbonne)  and  the  trary  is  equivalent  to  icepavvbs-    We  may  add  that 

Rouen  edition  of  1701.  vid.  Explanatory  notes.  tonitru  and  fipovrrj  denote  merely  the  noise  of  the 

12.  AU    Vanderbourg's    MSS    have   Fulgura.  thunder. 

The  common  reading  is  Fulmina.    Bentley  adopts  17.    Many    MSS.   have   citharae.       Cuningam 

Fulgura  also,  and  remarks  that  fulgur  has  often  adopts  this  reading,  as  also  Tacentis.     But  the  one 

the  same  import  vvitYifulmen  among  the  best  poets.  which  we  have  given  is  far  preferable   in  point  of 

But  where  the  strict  distinction  between  thf  se  two  spirit  and  poetry.     vid.  Explanatory  notes. 
terms  can  be  maintained  wilhout  injury  to  the 

verse,  it  ought  always  to  be  done.     Fulgur,  strict-  Odf.  11. 
ly  speaking,  is  merely  the  vivid  flash  of  the  light- 

ning  ;  whereas fulmen  denotes  not  only  the  corus-  3.  One  of  Valarfs  MSS.  has  remittc 
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Poscentis  aevi  pauca.    Fugit  retro  5 

Levis  Juventas,  et  Decor  ;  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  Amores 
Canitie  facilemque  Somnum. 

Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vernis  ;  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet  10 

Vultu :  quid  aeternis  minorem 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas  ? 

Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere,  et  rosa 

Canos  odorati  capillos,  15 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 

Potamus  uncti  ?  Dissipat  Euius 

Curas  edaces.     Quis  puer  ocius 

Restinguet  ardentis  Falerni 

Pocula  praetereunte  lympha  ?  20 

Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden  ?  eburna,  dic  age,  cum  lyra 
Maturet,  in  comtum  Lacaenae 
More  comam  religata  nodum.  * 


VARIGUS  READLNGS. 

9.  The  common  editions  have  Jwnos  (cerlainly  sistent.wifh  the  epxthcA  comlum,  as  here  employad. 

ihe  older  form),  yet  the  recurrence  of  the  s  in  each  The  true  meaning  of  maturo  is  "  to  make  ripe  :" 

of  the   two  preceding  words  requires  honor,  as  hence  figuratively  it  signifies  "  to  do  a  tbing  with 

given  by  Bentley,  Cuningam,  ahd  others.  convenient  ^peed ;"  or,  as  Macrobius  explains  the 

15.  Marklandand  Wakefield  suggest  ccronati ;  force  of  mature  (Sat  6.  8.),  "  Mature  est,  quod 

but  the  disagreeable   alliteration   which   in   that  neque  citius,  neque  serius,  sedmedium  quiddamet 

event  would  be  produced  by  the  initial  c,  i:i  each  temperatum  cst.'"    Hence  Lyde  might  very  well 

of  the  three  words  canos,  coronali,,capillos,  con-  delay  tor  a  moment  "  comam  religare"  before  she 

demns  the  emendation.  obeyed  the  summons  which  had  been  given.     A 

17.  The  common  and erroneous reading  is  Emwy.  difficulty,  however,  stili  remains.    Bentley  asserts 

(Vid.  Ode  18.  iine  9.  Book  1.    Various  Readings;)  that  there  is  nothing  on  ancient  monuments,  or  in 

23.  The  Venice  edition  of  1549,  and  some  other  the  remains  of  art  which  have  reached  our  times, 

old  ones,  read  Incomtam,  and  in  the  text  line  nodo.  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  custom  of  bind- 

One  MS.  of  Torrentius'  has  In  comtam ;  but  almost  ing  back  the  hair  in  a  knot  was  peculiar  to  the  vir- 

all  the  rest  In  comtum  or  Incomtum.    Bentley  ob-  gins  of  Sparta.    The  English  critic  expresses  a  wish 

jects  to  comtum,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  incon-  therefore,  that  he  could  find  some  MS.  readingZ^'- 

sistent  with  maturet;  'since,   if  the  poet  wishes  anae  for  Lacaenae .    But  Gesner  and  Fea  consider 

Lyde  to  hasten  with  the  lyre,  it  is  implied,  of  tbe  poet  as  alluding  to  the  Spartan  virgins  when 

course,  that  she  lose  no  time  in  arranging  her  about  to.engage  in  gymnastic  exercises;  and  tbe 

locks.    The  same  critic  condemns  incomtum,  ob-  latter  crilic  observes  that  this  peculiar  mode  of  dis- 

serving,   "  nodus  incomtus  nihilo  minus  ineptum  posing  the  hair  was  subsequently  ascribed  to  the 

quam  nodus  ccmtus."   He  reads,  therefore,  incom-  Nymphs  also,  and  to  the  goddess  Diana,  when  en- 

tam nodo.    Doring  adopts  Bentley's  etnen-  gaged  in  the  chase.    Hence  Ovid,  in  speaking  of 

dation.    Bentley  is  certainly  correct  in  condemning  this  deity,  says  (Met.  S.  319.)    "  Crinis  erat  sim- 

incomptum;  and  he  might  have  added,  that  pure  plex,  noditm  collectus  in  unum"    We  have  ihus 

Latinity  would  require  along  withit  the  preposition  endeavoured  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  thf 

m.    But  his  objection  to  comium  may  be  disputed.  claircs  of  the  reading  adopted  in  the  text. 
There  §s  nothing  in  the  verb  maturothzt  is  incon- 
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Carmen  XII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Nolis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae, 
Nec  dirum  Hannibalem,  nec  Siculum  mare 
Poeno  purpureum  sanguine,  mollibus 
Aptari  citharae  modis : 

Nec  saevos  Lapithas,  et  nimium  mero  > 

Hylaeum ;  domitosve  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 

Saturni  veteris" :  tuque  pedestribus 

Dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris,  10 

Maecenas,  melius,  ductaque  per  vias 
Regum  colla  minacium. 

Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 

Fulgentes  oculos,  et  bene  mutuis  15 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus : 

Quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nec  certare  joco,  nec  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus,  sacro 

Dianae  celebris  die.  i20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  12. 

2.  We  have  retained  the  more  usual  reading  12.  minacium,  as  we  have  giveri  it,  is  the  read- 

dintm,  as  inore  in  accordance  with  the  epithet  ing  of  most  MSS.,  and  is  certainly  preferable  to 

ferae  in  the  first  line.     Many  editions,  however,  minantium,  as  given  in  some  editions.    Minax  de- 

faave  durum,  in  thesense  of  "  hardy,"  "  patient  of  notes  character,  but  minans  would  imply  that  the 

toil,"  &c.    But  Horace  applies  tbe  term  dirum  to  expression  of  their  eyes  was  a  threatening  one,  in 

Hannibal,  Ode  3.  6.   56,  and  styles  him  Dirus  the  very  midst  of  the  triumph :  which  would  be 

Afer,  Ode  4.  4.  42.    In  this  same  Iine  some  editions  less  proper. 

have  Annibalem,  but  Hannibalem  is  more  correct.  13.  We  have  given  Licymniae,  the  correct  or- 

(vid.  Cort.  ad.  Sail.  I.  5.)  thography  being  settled  by  Bentley, 

6.  The  common  reading  is  domitosque,  but  do- 
mitosve  is  adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Jani, 
Fea,  and  others. 

20 
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Num  tu,  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes. 
Permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  ? 

Dum  fiagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  *2.~> 

Cervicem,  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
Quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi. 
Interdum  rapere  occupet. 


Carmen  XIII. 

ln  arborem,  cujus  casu  paene  oppressus  fuerat. 

Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produ^it,  arbos,  in  nepotum 
Perniciem,  opprobriumque  pagi. 

Illum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  5 

Fregisse  cervicem,  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  nocturno  cruore 
Hospitis ;  ille  venena  Colcha, 

Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas. 
Tractavit,  agro  qiii  statuit  meo  10 

Te  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

25.  Some  read  fragraniia,  as  in  Statius,  (Silv.  Obe  13. 
2. 1.  46.)7  we  have  "Oscula  vemos  redolentiajlo- 

res.n    The  epithet  Jlagrantia,  hoveever,  is  cer-  1.  Heinsius  and  Cuningam  give,  on  conjecture, 

tainly  more  spirited  and  poetical.     One  of  Bent-  Illum,  et.     Bentley  has  Illum,  6.    Each  of  these 

ley's  objections  to  fragrantia  is  calculaled  to  pro-  cditors,  rnoreover,  remove  the  comma  aflerdz'e,and 

voke  asmile.    "  Tum  praeterea  quia  vox  Fragran-  place  a  scmicolon  after  pagi.    But  in  the  5th  line 

tia,  sic  nude  et  per  se  posita,  mediae  foret  signiri-  they  all  read  Illum  et.     For  a  translation  of  these 

cationis,  et  tam  malum  quarn  bonum  odorem  indi-  rcadings,  and  for  the  true  ellipsis,  vid.  Explana- 

care  posset."    There  would  be  little  danger  of  such  tory   notes.     Bentley's  objection  to  the  common 

a  misinterpretation  in  the  present  case.  reading,  as  we  have  given  it,  is,  that  the  ellipsis  is 

28.  Some  editions  read  occupat ;  and  among  the  an  aukward  one.     A  similar  charge  may  fairlv  be 

rest  Bentley's,  in  which  it  first  appeared.     The  brought  against  his  own  arrangement  of  nefasto 

English  critic  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  his  best  tc  posuit  die  quicumque  pHmum,  for  quicumque  te 

MSS.  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  pronounced  an  erro-  primum  posuit  die  nefasto. 

neous  reading.    The  repetition  of  dum,  inconstruo  8.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  Cruquius  give  Cokka 

tion,  with  interdum  is  cxtremely  offensive.    The  others  h:n'c  Colchica.  hy  Synaphetfl 
tfUe  ellipsis  is  (Quae)  inter4um  rapere  occupet. 
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Qiud  quisque  vitet,  uuuquani  homini  satis 
Cautum  est,  in  horas.     Navita  Bosporum 

Poenus  perhorrescit,  neque  ultra  15 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata ; 

M iles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi ;  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robur :  sed  improvisa  leti 

Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  20 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae. 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  Aeacum : 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum  ;  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 

Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus  ;  125 

Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli. 

Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 

M irantur  Umbrae  dicere  ;  sed  magis  30 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 
Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

Quid  mirum  ?  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
Demittit  atras  bellua  centiceps 
Aures,  et  intorti  capillis  35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues : 

Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono  : 
Nec  curat  Orion  leones 

Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.  40 

I 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Valart  states  that  three  MSS.  have  Quod.  34.  Valart  (Pr.  viii.)  suggests  Admittit. 

14.  Sorae  editions  remove  tbe  comma  after  est  38.  The  best  MSS.  and  also  the  ancient  scholi- 
This  will  make  a  slight  difference  in  the  construc-  asts  read  laborum  as  we  have  given  it;  Benlley, 
tion.     vid.  Explanatory  notes.  however,  as  well  as  Cuningam  and  Lambinus,  pre- 

23.  The  best  and  oldest  MSS.  have  discretas  fer  laborem. 
but  some  of  inferior  note  descriptas. 
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Carmen  XIV., 

AD  POSTUMUM. 

Eheu  !  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  aimi :  nee  Pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  Senectae 
Afferet,  indomitaeque  MortL 

Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies,  5 

Amice,  places  illacrimabilem 
Plutona  tauris  ;  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 

Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 

Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur,  10 

Enaviganda,  sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 

Frustra  eruento  Marte  carebimus, 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Adriae  ; 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  15 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum  : 

Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 

Cocytos  errans,  et  Danai  genus 

Infame,  damnatusque  longi 

Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  20 

Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor  ;  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te,  praeter  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 


VARIOUS  READINGS.  * 

Ode  14. 

1.  Fea  and  some  other  editors  read  Hev,  heu!  13.  Gruter  (Misc.  Lips.  3.   501.)   conjectures 

Vanderbourg  remarks  of  the  reading  Poshime,  m  cavebimus.                                             i 

the  sarne  line  ;  "Cette  orthographe   est  celle  de  18.    The   common  editions  have   Cocytus,  but 

tous  mes   MSS.   sans    exception  :    elle  est  aussi  Bentley  and  Jani  give  Cocytos,  which,  according  to 

celle  des4  celebres  MSS.  de  Virgiie,  a  Tendroit  Valart,  is  the  reading  of  fourteen  MS9. 

cite  par  Torrentius,  (Aen.  6.  763.)"  23.  Jani  gives  cupressus  on   the  authority  of 

5.  The  common  editions  read  tricenis,  but  this  MSS.     Valart  states  that  this  reading  is  found  in 

violates  the  metre  ;  the  first  syliable  in  tricenis  be-  only  twoof  his  MSS. 
ing  properly  long.  (ForceHin.  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  ad 

QVC.S 
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Absumet  haeres  Caecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero 
Tinguet  pavimcntum  superbis 
Pontiticum  potiore  coenis. 


Carmen  XV. 
IN  SUI  SAECULI  LUXURIAM. 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent :  undique  latius 
Extenta  visentur  Lucrino 

Stagna  lacu :  platanusque  caelebs 

Evincet  ulmos  :  tum  violaria,  et  ."> 

Myrtus,  et  omnis  copia  narium, 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori : 

Tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos  *  . 

Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Romuli  10 

Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis,  veterumque  norma. 

Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum  :  nulla  decempedis 

Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton : 

VARIOU3  READINGS. 

27.  The  readingof  this  passage  has  been  much  28.  Fea  reads  cenis,  but  this  is  in  opposition  to 

oontested.     AH  the  MSS.  of  Cruquius,   Bentlev,  the  well-known  etymology   of  the  word  :  "  coena 

and  Torrentius,  as  well  as  some  of  other  editors,  from  Koivt),  i.  e.  <5<»V"  Valpy^s  Etymol.  Dicty. 
read  superbo.   Lambinus  and  Fabricius  give  svper- 

bum,  but  Dacier  and  Bentley  object  tp  it  on   ac-  Ode  15. 
count  of  the  unpleasant  recurrence   of  the    same 

iinal  syllable  in  pavimentum,  superbum,  and  ponti-  2.  Two  of  Valart's  MSS.  have  relinquunt : 

ficwn.     Bentley  eeems  inclined  to  tnink  that  su-  4    The  true  orthography  is  caelebs,  not  coelebs. 

perbam  may  have  been  the   true  reading.     Both  (vid.  Fea  ad  loc.) 

this  critic  aod  Jani  object  at  the  same  time  to  the  5.  Jani  prefers  ulmum:  but  Wagner  remarks; 

doubie    epithet  superbo    and  potiore  ;  a   charge  "aures  velpauium  tritae  notandisnumerisvulgatam 

which  Hunter  endeavours  to  obviate  by  citing  a  lectionem  elegantiorem  judicent."  In  thissame  line 

passage  from  the  Saecular  Hymn,  *'  Condito  mitis  Glareanus  conjectures  violaria  without  et ;  and  iti 

placidusquetelo"  &c.  as  well  as  some  from  Virgil.  tbe  following  one  Myrtusque  et. 

We  have  adopted  for  our  text  the  reading  superbis,  10.   Some  MSS.  have    Excludet  aesius.     But 

which  was  subsequently  given  by  Bentley  himself  Bentley  and  others  prefer  the  common  reading  as 

in  his  Curae  Novissimae  (Mus.~  Crit.   Vol.  1.  p.  we  have  given  it. 

195.)  and  which  is  adopted  by  Kidd,  who  refers  to  15.  Markland  conjectures  apricam, 
Bentley's  Letter  to  Mill.  p.  46.  that  to  Bernard,  p. 
157.  and  also  to  Toup,  ad  Suid.  2.  539.     Fea  also 
pas  superbis. 


^.  HORATU  FLACCI 

Nec  fortuitum  spernere  cespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumtu  jubentes  et  deorum 

Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.  20 

Carmen  XVI. 

AD  GROSPHUM. 

Otium  divos  rogat  impotenti 
Pressus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent 
Sidera  nautis : 

Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace,  5 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 
nale  neque  auro. 

Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 

Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus  10 

Mentis,  et  Curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes. 

Vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  paternum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum : 

Nec  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  15 

Sordidus  aufert. 


^VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  16. 

1.  Bentley  cites  a  remark  of  Barthius  (Advers.  2.  The  common  reading  is  Prensus,  "caught," 

36.  14.),  who  states  that  a  very  ancient  MS.  had  "overtaken;"  but  Pressus  appears  to  convey  a 

impotenti,  and  that  he  afterwards  found  this  same  much  livelier  image  of  danger. 

reading  in  an  edition  of  Horace,  in  the  Strasbourg  3.  Gesner,  in  his  notes,  approves  of  lumen  in 

Library.    From  tbis  Bentley  conjectures  the  true  place  of  the  comraon  reading  Lunttm,  in  order  that 

reading  to  be  impotenti.    Sanadon  admits  impo-  the  ldea  of  the  sun  may  also  be  included.    This 

tenti  into  the  text,  and  defends  it  in  his  notes.    Ho-  would  require  lumen  to  be  translated  "  the  light  of 

race,  he  observes,  gives  this  same  epithet  impotens  heaven."    It  may  wV.il  be  doubted,  however,  from 

to  thc  wind  Aquilo,  in  the  sense  of  "  stormy,"  the  expression  immediately  following,  "  neque  certa 

"  impetuous,"   (Ode  3.  S0.  3.)  and  Catullkis  uses  fulgent  sidera,"  whether  any  other  reading  than 

the  same  term,  when  speaking  of  the  waves  of  the  Lunam  can  bo  the  true  one. 

iEgean,  "impotentia  freta."  (4.  8.)   Gesner  also  8.  The  common  reading  is  nec. 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  impotenti  is  the  true 
reading,  and  thinks  patenti  a  better  epithet  for  the 
imain  ocean. 


CARMINOM  Llii.  II,  16,  «io 

Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  ?  quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  1  Patriae  quis  exsul 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?  *J( > 

Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cura :  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit : 
Ocior  cervis,  et  agente  nimbos 
Ocior  Euro. 

Laetus  in  praesens  animus,  quod  ultra  est  ,  '2n 

Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu.     Nihil  est  ab  omni 
Parte  beatum. 

Abstuiit  clarum  cita  mors  Achiliem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus  :  30 

Et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 
Porriget  Hora. 

Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circuin 
Mugiunt  vaccae  ;  tibi  tollit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa ;  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tinctae 

Vestumt  lanae  :  mihi  parva  rura,  et 
Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  malignum 

Spernere  vulgus.  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

17.  Barthius  conjectures  arcu  for  aevo. — Tbree  these  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  beautifu; 
of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  sontes  (or  fortes.  antithesis  in  patriae  and  se,  according  to  the  com- 

18.  Cuaingam  reads  terris,  and  Sanadon  follows  mon  reading.  vid.  Explanatory  notes.  As  regard-: 
him.  The  latter  critic  observcs :  "Les  copistes  the  phrase  patriae  exsul,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
n'ont  mis  apparemment  terras,  que  parce  qu'ils  usage  of  Horace  himself,  (Ode  2.  7.  2.)  "  dux  mili- 
ont  cru  que  calentes  demandoit  un  substantif  de  tiae,"  as  Mitscherlich  observes.  Bentley  also  cites, 
meme  cas.  Ce  n'est  pas  la  seule  fois  qu'ils  ont  al-  in  its  support,  Ovid.  Met.  9.  409.  "  Attonitusquc 
tere  le  texte  par  le  meme  principe  dans  la  con-  malis,  exsul  mentisque  domusque." 

struction  du  verbe  mutare."    In  accordance  with  25.  Bentley  conjectures  animi. 

these  remarks,  he  translates  the  passage  as  follows  :  26.  Bentley  conjectures  oderis  to  accord  with 

"  Que  faisons-nous  en  passantcontinuellement  d'un  laetus  animi,  in  the  preceding  line  ;  and  for  lento 

rlimat  a  un  autrer"    Wakefield  (ad  Virg.Georg.  tempcret  risu,  in  this  and  the  following  line,  teni 

4.  511.  Lucret.  4.  67.  et  in  edil.  Horat.)  suggests  temperes  risu.    The  common  reading  is  laeto;  but 

the  following  reading:  quii  terras  alio  calentes  the  occurrence  of  lastus  in  the  25th  line  renders 

sole  mutamus patria ?    This  is  adopted  by  Doring.  this  reading  more  than  suspected.    The  one  which 

Bothe  likewise  approves  of  it,  with  the  exceptionof  we  have  adopted,  lenio,  is  found  in  the  best  MSS., 

natria,  for  which  he  proposes  to  read  patri&e?  and  in  many  old  editions.    Bentley  objects  to  it,  as 

■27a!;:n£  patriae  an  elliosis  for  patriae  sole.    Bat  an  un<j£«ial  epifhe': :  but  v'd.  Exr>!ana?r>n-  nofes 


«fet 


Q.  HORATIJ  FLA<;ct 

Carmen  XVII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  1 
Nec  dis  amicum  est,  nec  mihi,  te  prius     ■ 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  reruni . 

Ah  !  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  5 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera  ? 
Nec  carus  aeque,  nec  superstes 
Integer.     Ille  dies  utramque 

Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 

Dixi  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus,  10 

Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 

Me  nec  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae, 
Nec,  si  resurgat,  centimanus  Gyges 

Divellet  unquam.     Sic  potenti  \  15 

Justitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 

Seu  Libra,  seu  me  Scorpius  adspicit 
Formidolosus,  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricornus  undae :  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

7.  TwoMSS.  have  alteram ;  which  appearsalso  Biblioth.  I.  1.)  has  Tvrjg-    The  last-mentioned  cri* 

to  have  been  the  reading  of  Porphyrion.    At  least  tic,  however,  seems  to  have  adopted  Tir/s,  in  the 

heexplainsthispartofthe  line  as  follows :  "partern  text  of  Apollodorus,  rnore  in  conformity  with  the 

quae  apud  me  est  non  retinebo."    Burmann  also  MSS  than  from  any  conviction  of  its  being  the  true 

(ad  Virg.  JEn.  2.  647.)  is  in  favour  of  alteram.  form.    vid.  Ode  3   18.  5.  where  Gygen  occurswith 

14.  Gyas  is  the  reading  of  Muretus,  Lambinus,  a  long  penult.    (Various  Readings.) 
Stephens,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and  many  others.         19.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  have  the  Greek  form 

Bothe  likewise  approves  ofit,and  cites,  in  its  sup-  Scorpios. 

port,  the  Junta  Hesiod  (Theog.  149.),  which  has        19.  Some  MSS.  have  Letalis  ;  on  which  reading 

Tvns  in  place  of  Tvyrjs-     Bentley  discusses  this  Vanderbourg  remarks,  "  Cruquius  pense  qu'on  ne 

question  at  considerable  length,  and  decides  in  fa-  doit  pas  rejeter.trop  legerement  la  legon  Letalis» 

vour  of  Gyges,  adopting  the  reading  Tvyns  in  He-  Je  la  recommande  comme  lui  a  la  meditation  des 

siod.    Gaisford  alsogives  Tvyrjs  (Poetae  Gr.  Min.  astrologues." 
vol.  1.  Hes.  Theog.  I  c),  but  Heyne  (Jlpollod, 


CARMINUM  LIB.  11,  18.  !>.'> 

Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum.     Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit,  volucrisque  Fati 

Tardavit  alas,  quum  populus  frequens  25 

Laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum  :  > 

Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 

Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 

Custos  virorum.     Reddere  victitaas  30 

Aedemque  votivam  memento : 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam. 


Carmen  XVIII. 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar ; 
Non  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Africa :  neque  Attali 

Ignotus  haeres  regiam  occupavi : 
Nec  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

24.  Some  MSS.  have  volucresque.  "■  bibus  aux  saxis  nomen  tuum,    sed  monumentis 

26.  Cuningam  reads  Faustum  on  conjecture,  and  aeternae  laudis  inciditur :"  on  which  Gesner  re- 

statesthat  some  MSS.  have  Festum.    Sanadon  also  inarks,  "  Non  distinguit,  puto,  rnateriam,  qnasi  tra- 

has  Faustum.  bes  tantum  sint  ligneae  :  sed  irabes  h.  e.  epistylia 

Ode  18.  tectorum,    moles  transversas  coluwni*  impositas, 

quae  excipiendis  inscriptionibus  ac  titulis  praescr- 

3.   Bentley  cites  Hyrmttias  as  an  emendation  tim  aptae  sunt,  ab  alio  genere  saxorum,  in  basibus 

suggested   by  Ga!e,  and   of  which  he  approves,  colurr.narum,  altaribus,  etc.  distinguit.     Sic  Horat. 

though  without  altering  the  common  reading  trabes  Od.  2.   18.  3.  trabes .  Hymettiae  sfcnt  mannoreae. 

Hymettiae.    Cuningam  and  Sanadon,  however,  re-  Argenteae  autem  trabes  Salamis  Colehorum  regis 

ceive  it  into  the  text.    These  critics  are  altogether  sunt.    Plin.  33.  3.    Et  Claudianus,  de  nupt  Hono- 

in  error  as  regards  iheir  opposition  to  the  common  rii,  88.  trabibus  smaragdis  supposuit  caesas  hya- 

lection.  They  think  that  trabes  Hymettiae  can  only  cinthi  rupe  columnas.'1'' 

ineanbeamsofHymettianwood,  (whichdoesnotap-  4.  Ga!e  conjectures  recisae;  but  as  the  MSS.  al! 

pear  to  have  been  ever  thought  valuable  by  the  Ro-  agree  in  the  common  reading,  and  Gale's  emenda- 

mans  :)  for,  according  to  them,  beams  ofmarble,  is  tion  produces  an  inelegant  and  somewhat  aukward 

an  expression  unknown  to  the  language  of  architec-  arrangement,  we  have  made  no  alteration  in  the 

ture ;  and  they  inaintain  that  the  Latins  never  say  text.    Cuningam,  however,  adopts  Gale's  reading. 

trabeslapideae,  or trabesmannoreae.  We  conceive  7.    A  MS.  of  Bersmann's  has  Lyconicas,  and 

t  hat  the  following  note  of  Gesner's  (ad  Plin.  Paneg.  two  of  Vanderbourg's  Laconias. 

54.  7.)  willbe  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  piece  of  8.  Some  MSS.  and  earlv  editions  have  clientes. 

criticisro.    Pliny  uses  the  words  "  quando  non  tra-  Charisius,  however,  [col.  77.)  reraarks, "  clienscovs.-i 

21 


06  4*.  HORATH  ILACCi 

At  fides  et  ingeni 

Benigna  vena  est ;  pauperemque  dives  10 

Me  petit;  nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso :  nec  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis, 
Truditur  dies  die,  *?] 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  Lunae  : 
Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus  ;  et,  sepulcri 
Immemor,  struis  domos  ; 

Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urgues  ^O 

Summovere  litora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 
Quid  1  quod  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium  25 

Salis  avarus ;  pellitur  paternos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

Et  uxor,  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 
.  Nulla  certior  tamen, 

Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  divitem  manet 

Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  ?  Aequa  tellus 
Pauperi  recluditur 

Regumque  pueris :  nec  satelles  Orci 
Callidum  Promethea  H5 

Revexit  auro  captus.     Hic  superbum 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

munis  est;  apud  Afranium  autem  in  Romana  cli-  of  Cruquius's  MSS.,  however,  and one  of  Bentley's, 

entam  inveneris;   interim  tua  clienta  —  uti  et  have  sede,  which  the  latter  critic  adopts.     But 

apud  Horatium."     Plautus  also  uses  this  form,  Doring  well  remarks :  "  Haec  lectio  fortasse  ha- 

(JMi7.  3. 1. 193.)  "  Habeoeccillamclieniammeam."  buit  auctorem,  qui  frustra  de  grammatica  esset 

25.  Brodaeus  reads  Limitem,  of  which  Gesner  sollicitus.    Nam  Jinis  non  raro  apud  optimos  quos- 

approves,  but  incorrectly,   as  we  are  inclined  to  que  scriptores  in  genere  foeminino  ponitur."    Per- 

think.  haps,  after  all,  sede  is  to  be  regarded  as  originating 

30.  AU  the  ancient  scholiasts,  and  all  the  MSS.,  from  a  mere  gloss. 

escept  four,  together  with  the  early  editions,  read  34.  Some  of  Lambinus*s  MSS.,  and  one  of  Bers- 

Jine,  as  we  have  given  it.     The  phrase  Orci  Jines  manrfs,  have  Regumque  natis. 

appears  to  be  of  Grecian  ori»in,  and  analogous  to  36.   Some  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  give  Revinxit, 

Savdrov  tAo?,  and  SavdTov  TeXevTrj,  which  are  both  One  of  Valarfs  has  Devcxit. 
of  common  occurrence  in  the  Greek  poets.    Three 


CARMINUM  LIR.  II,  19.  f>7 

Tantalum,  atque  Tantali 

Genus  coercet ;  hic  levare  functum 
Pauperem  luboribus 

Vocatus  atque  non  moratus  audit.  40 


Carmln  XIX. 

IN  BACCHUM. 

Bacchum  111  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem,  (credite  posteri !) 
Nymphasque  discentes,  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 

Euoe !  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu,  B 

Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur  !  Euoe  !  parce,  Liber  ! 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso  ! 

Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiadas, 

Vinique  fontem,  lactis  et  uberes  10 

Cantare  rivos,  atque  truncis 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella. 

Fas  et  beatae  eonjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem,  tectaque  Penthei 
Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  15 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

40.  Cuningam  reads  adstat,  but°ivesaudet  in  hi s  others    Euohe,  and   others   again  Heuhoe.     As 

notes  as  an  anonymous  conjecture :  of this  last  Bothe  the  Greek  Ehoi    is    the    parent    sound,  we  have 

approves.     The  common  reading  is  Vocatus  atque  adopted  an  orthography  which  most  nearly  ap- 

non  vocatus  audit.   This  isscarcely  defensible,  un-  proximates  to  it. 

less  we  make  levare  depend  on  the  first  vooatus,        7.  Bentley  cites  Lymphatur  as  a  conjecture  of 

in  the  sense  of  ut  levet,  and  consider  non  vocatus  Heinsius's. 

audit  as  an  instanee  of  the  oxymoron.     The  ar-        9.  Bentley  reads  sit  for  est ;  but  the  form  which 

rangement  will  then  be,  hic  vocatus  atque  non  vo-  we  have  adopted  harmonizes  better  with  the  ge- 

catus  levare,  &c.  audit.    Doring  sanctions  this  in-  neral  tenour  of  the  previous  part   of  the  sentence. 

terpretation.     We  have  preferred,  however,  the  In  this  same  line,  the  common  text  has  Thyadas, 

elegant  emendation  of  Withofius,  who  reads  mora-  but  the  purer  Greek  form  is  QviaSeg  (from  Qvi&i) 

tus  in  place  of  the  second  vocatus.     ( Wxthof  ad  and  hence  we  obtain  Thyiades  in  Latin. 
Disticha.  pp.  548-9  :   conf.  Encaen.  pp.   6*9.  70.         15.  Many  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  give  leni,  which 

71.)     Sanadon  joins  audit  to  levare  in  the  senseof  Bentley  adopts,  and  which  we  have  received  into 

dicitur,  like  the  Greek  clkovw,  a  mode  of  explana-  our  text,  as  preferable,  in  a  metrical  point  of  view, 

tion  far  from  unhappy.  to  levi  the  common  reading.     (vid.  Remarks  on 

Iambic  Dimeter   Hypermeter  verse.  p.  liv.)     H. 

Ode  19.  Slephens,  (Diatrib.  2.   p.  55.)  observes ;  •'  Non 

stat  versus  nisi  legatur  leni .-"  and  Torrentius  re - 

5.    Tbe  editions  vary,    some  reading   Ev.hoe,  marks,  "Nusquameo  loco  iambum  reperias." 


68  Q.  HORATII  FLACCl 

Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum  : 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines.  20 

Tu,  quum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  mala : 

Quamquam,  choreis  aptior  et  jocis  25 

Ludoque  dictus,  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris ;  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 

Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 

Cornu  decorum,  leniter  atterens  30 

Caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 


Carmen  XX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Non  usitata,  non  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates  :  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius :  invidiaque  major 

Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego  pauperum 
Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  quem  vocas 
Dilecte,  Maecenas,  obibo, 
Nec  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

23.  The  Greek  form  mostin  use  is  'Toikos  ;  but,  we  have  substituted  a  much  more  expressive  oue, 
as  Bentley  rcmarks,  the  Latin  writers  in  gencral  as  found  in  several  MSS.  This  last  is  adopted  al- 
prefer  the  form  Iihoecus.  Compare  Heyne,  ad  so  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Jani,  Mitscherlich, 
./Jpollod.  Bibliothec.  p.  269.  Obs.  Doring,  &c. 

24.  Bentlcy  conjectures  horribilisque.  3.  SomeMSS.  have  terra,  andsomeof  theearly 

edilions  terras. 
Ode  20.  6.  The  common  text  has  quem  vocas,  Dileck 

Maecenas,    Bentley    conjectures    vocant,    while 
1.  The  common  reading  is  ncc  ieniti,  for  which    others  remove  the  comma  after  wcas,  and  place  it 


RARMINUM  LIH.  11,20. 


m 


Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  aspcrae 
Pelles  :  et  album  mutor  in  alitem 
Superna :  nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 

Jam  Daedaleo  notior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori, 
Syrtesque  Gaetulas  canorus 
Ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 


10 


15 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


before  Maecenas.  By  this  punctuation,  Dilecte  is 
taken  materially,  as  the  grammarians  express  it. 
Bothe  conjectures  vetas,  and  Nodell  foves,  of 
which  last  Schrader  approves.  In  the  edition  of 
Francis's  Horace,  published  in  1807  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Du  Bois,  a  note  is  inserted,  relative  to 
this  much  disputed  reading,  which  the  editor  in- 
forms  us  was  obtatned  from  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the 
sou  of  the  translator.  This  note  favours  the  punc- 
tuation  of  the  common  editions,  viz.  a  com- 
tha  after  vocas  and  none  after  Dilecte.  "  The 
poet,"  observes  the  writer  of  the  note  in  question, 
"  supposes  himself  changed  intoa  bird,  and  mount- 
ing  into  Ibe  skies,  with  Maecenas  anxiously  look- 
ing  up  and  calling  after  him  :  "  whom  you  call," 
que  vous  rappellez."  Mr.  Fowke  of  Calcutta,  he 
informs  us,  was  the  author  of  this  interpretation, 
andhethen  goeson  to  remark  as  follows  :  "  Jo- 
*>eph  Fowke  told  Mr.  Francis,  that  he  had  men- 
tioned  this  cruicism  many  years  ago  to  Samuel 
Joiinson,  who,  after  rolling  himself  about,  suo  mo- 
re,  said  "  Sir,  you  are  right !"  Several  years  af- 
terwards  Mr.  FrancisaskedMr.  G.  Wakefield  his 
opinion  of  the  passage,  which  then  ran,  with  that 
or*  roostother  commeutators,  in  favour  of  quem  vo- 
cas  Dilecte,  but  vvith  which  neither  he,  nor  any 
man  of  sense,  nor  Latin  scholar,  could  be  well 
pleased.  After  weighing  Mr.  Fowke's  in^enious 
interpretation,  he  said  hastily,  as  if  conviction  had 
suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind,  "  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.'"  Now  we  think,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  great  names  just  mentioned,  that 
there  is  but  little  doubt  of  Mr."Fowke's  interpreta- 
xion  being  entirely  erroneous.  We  do  not  deny 
that  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Latin  writers 
where  voco  has  the  meaning  for  which  Mr. 
Fowke  contends  ;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  say 
that  this  meaning  is,  in  the  present  instance,  both 
fiat  and  prosaic,  and  at  variance  moreover  with 
the  very  context  itself.  In  a  letter  from  Jobn  Sym- 
mon's  Esq.  dated  Paris,  Jan.  8,  1828,  and  address- 
ed  to  our  very  learned  and  valued  friend,  E.  H. 
Barker  Esq.  of  Thetford,  (Engd.)  a  passage  oc- 
curs,  which  the  latter  cites  in  his  recent  work  on 
the  authorship  of  Junius,  and  which  we  will  heie 
take  the  liberty  of  inserting.  "  I  do  not  at  all  ap- 
prove  of  Mr.  Fowke's  and  Sir  P.  Francis's  inter- 
pretation  of  quem  vocas.  I  am  decidedly  for 
quem  vocas  Dilecte,  Maecenas.  The  other  sense 
would  be  a  premature  and  a  very  aukward  antici- 
pation  of  whatafterwards  follows  in  the  fervour  of 
comnosition.     The  poet  is  by  no  means  mounted  to 


that  height  at  the  beginning.  He  begins  with  mat- 
ter  of  fact,  his  being  obscurely  born,  and  yet  being 
a  friend  of  Maecenas.  He  then  quietly  and  plain- 
ly  augurs  the  immortality  of  his  name,  which  turn- 
ed  out  to  be  also  matter  of  fact.  My  dear  Sir,  he 
i*  not  mounted  on  a  cloud  yet.  Why  shouid  Mae- 
cenas  becalling  him  back  ?  Johnson  and  Wake- 
field  were  surprised  into  a  consent ;  certainly  the 
former  ;  the  latter  was  capable  of  a  serious  con- 
sent."  Mr.  Symmons  is  perfectly  correct  both 
in  his  criticism  and  in  the  reading  vvhichhe  prefers. 
The  meaning  of  the  poet  evidently  is,  that  the 
friendship  of  Maecenas  will  be  one  of  his  surest 
passports  to  the  praises  of  posterity,  since  it  will 
prove  that  he  possessed  true  merit,  without  which 
that  friendship  could  never  have  been  obtained. 
"  I,  whom  you  salute  with  the  title  of  beloved 
friend,  will  never  die."  The  common  punctua- 
tion,  quem  vocas,  Dilecte  Maecenas,  is  approved 
of  by  Scaliger,  who  gives  the  following  as  the  con- 
struction  :  Non  ego,  non  ego  obibo,  quem  vocas 
Sanguis  pauperum  parentum.  The  learned  cri- 
tic  is  decidedly  wrong  in  his  preference,  since  no- 
thing  could  be  more  foreign  from  the  character  of 
Maecenas,  than  to  reproach  those  whom  he  ho- 
noured  with  his  friendship,  with  meanness  of  ori- 
gin. 

11.  The  common  reading  is  Superne,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  forcible  an  expression  as 
Supet  na,  which  involves  also  a  Hellenism.  The 
objection,  however,  urged  against  Superne,  of  its 
violating  the  measure,  is  altogether  groundless.  As 
far  as  the  metre  is  concerned,  the  word  might  very 
well  stand,  since  it  is  found  with  the  final  syllable 
short  in  Lucretius,  (4.  441  :  6.  543  ahd  596.) 

13.  Three  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  have  notior. 
Bentley,  on  conjecture,  proposes  tutior,  but  speaks 
of  notior  as  the  reading  also  of  one  of  his  MSS. 
The  objection  to  the  common  reading  ocior  ap- 
pears  to  us  a  fatal  one.  The  word,  as  it  stands  in 
the  common  text,  presents  a  solitary  instance  of  a 
vowel  in  hiatu  between1  the  Iambic  and  Dactylic 
parts  of  the  verse,  From  the  nature  also  and  suc- 
cession  of  the  metrical  ictus,  the  final  letter  of 
Daedaleo  is  left  even  without  the  pretence  of  ictvs 
to  support  it  as  a  long  syllable,  (vid.  Class.  Journ. 
No.  61.  p.  146.)  Bentley's  tutior,  however,  although 
ably  defended  by  him,'appears  too  bold  a  change. 
The  reading,  which  we  have  adopted,  presents  not 
only  a  more  natural  alteration  of  the  common  one, 
but  also  harmonizes  better  with  the  general  spirit 
of  ihe  ode.    it  appears  moreover  to  comprehend 
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Q.  HORATIl  PLACCI 


Me  Colchus,  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  ;  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni :  me  peritus 

Discet  Iber,  Rodanique  potor.  20 

Absint  inani  funere  naeniae, 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae : 
Compesce  clamorem,  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honores. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

tbe  very  etnendation  of  Bentley  ;  for  if  the  poet,  in  orthography  in  Latin  is  Iber.    In  this  same  line  we 

prosecuting  his  daring  flight,  is  to  be  notior,  this  have  given  Rodani  asmore  correct  than  Rhodani. 

would  certainly  imply  that  he  is  to  be  more  suc-  The  name  Rodanus  is  not  of  Greek  origin,  and 

cessful,  and  consequently  tutior.  therefore  the  aspirate  cannot  enter  after  the  initial 

18.  The  common  text  has  no  point  after  cohor-  R.     The  same  remark  applies  to  Renus,  Raetia, 

tis.     The  punctuation  which    we  have    adopted  R&eti,   and   other   words    derived   from    foreign 

brings  in  the  mention  of  the  Parthians,  and  seems  tongues  and  naturalized  immediately  into  the  La- 

preferable  too  in  point  of  geographical  classifica-  tin,  without  passing  previously  through  the  Greek. 

tion.  vid.  Ode  4.  4. 17.     (Various  Readings,)   and  Nie- 

20.  Fea  reads  Hiber  from  ancient  monuments,  buhr's   Rome  (Hare  and  ThirlwalFs  translation) 

and   in  accordance    with    many  MSS.    But  the  vol.  1.  p.  91.  in  notis. 
"Greek  form  is  yWnpr  a°d  of  course  the  preferable 
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U.  HORATII  FLACCl 

CARMINUM 

LIBER  TERTIUS. 

Carmen  I. 

Odi  protianum  vulgus  et  arceo  : 
Favete  linguis  :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 

Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges,  5 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis, 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 

Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 

Arbusta  sulcis  ;  hic  generosior  10 

Descendat  in  Campum  petitor  ; 
Moribus  hic  meliorque  fama 

Contendat ;  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 

Sortitur  insignes  et  imos  ;  15 

Omne  capax  movet  urna  nomen. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

OdeI. 

9.  Bentiey  reatb  Esto  on  conjecture,  which  time,  a  meaning  raore  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
many  editors  adopt.  The  coramon  reading,  how-  expressed  in  the  previous  stanza,  vid.  Explanatory 
zver,  is  far  more  elegant,  and  conveys,  at  the  same    notes. 


i*  <*.  110RATI1  FLACCl 

Destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Siculae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 
Non  avium  citharaeve  cantus  W 

Somnum  reducent.     Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit,  umbrosamve  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempc. 

Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  nequc  (25 

Tumultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
Nec  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus,  aut  orientis  Haedi : 

Non  verberatae  grandine  vineae, 

Fundusve  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquat?  30 

Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 

Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus  :  huc  frequens 

Caementa  demittit  redemtor  35 

Cum  famulis,  dominusque  terrac 

Fastidiosus  :  sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem,  quo  dominus :  neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Quod  si  dolentem  nec  Phrvgius  lapis, 
Nec  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus,  nec  Falerna 

Vitis,  Achaemeniumve  costum ; 

VARIOUS  READINGS 

17.  Eighteen  of  Valarfs  MSS.  give  Districtus,  30.  In  many  MSS.  (he  conjunction  is  wanting. 

which  is  found  also  in  many  of  Bentley's.    The  Hence  Bentley  conjectures  that  the  line  ended  with 

common  text  has  likewise  Districtus.  trirerrii,  and  the  next  ccmmenced  with  Postque. 

20.   The  common  reading  is  citharaeque,  for  40.  We  have  given  Cura,  with  a  capital  letter, 

which  we  have    substituted    Markland's    emen-  as  care  is  here  personified.    Compare  Ode  2.  32.  of 

dation.  this  same  book. 

33.  Markland  conjectures  seniiant,  and  in  the 
35th  line  demittat. 


CARMINUM  LIB.  III,  2  '•> 

Cur  uividendis  postibus  et  novo  45 

Nublime  ritu  moliar  atnum  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 

Carmen  II. 

Augustain  amice  pauperiem  pati  ■ 

llobustus  acri  militia  puer 
Condiscat ;  et  Parthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta  : 

Vitamque  sub  divo  trepidis  agat  5 

In  rebus.     Illum  et  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 

Suspiret :  eheu  !  ne  rudis  agminum 

Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum  10 

Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 

Nec  parcit  imbellis  juventae  15 

Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 

Virtus,  repulsae  nescia  sordidae; 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus  : 
Nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  "20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

45.  Bentley  conjectures  onerosiores.  14.   Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

reads  consequitur. 
Ode  2.  16.  The  common  reading  is  timidove,  but  many 

MSS.,  and  among  them  seven  of  Vanderbourg's, 
.  1.  Amice  must  be  here  taken  as  the  adverb.    If    have  timidoque. 

regarded  as  the  adjective,  it  violates  the  metre,  and  17.  Some  MSS.  give  Incontaminniis,  the  first 
amici,  as  given  by  Bentley,  must  then  be  preferred.  syllable  of  which,  say  its  advocates,  makes  an  eli- 
This  last  is  the  reading  also  of  Glareanus,  Lambi-  sion  with  tbe  last  of  the  preceding  line.  This  li- 
nus,  Sanadou,  and  others.  vid.  Remarks  on  Glyco-  cense  appears  to  us  extremely  questionable  in  AI- 
nic  metre,  p.  Iviii,  in  notis.  caic  verse. 

33 


H  ft.  HORATU  FLACCi 

Virtus,  recludens  immeritis  mon 
Coelum,  negata  tentat  iter  via : 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spernit  humum  fugiente  penna, 

Est  et  fideii  tuta  silentio  25 

Merces :  vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 

Solvat  phaselo.n.     Saepe  Diespiter 

Neglectus  incesto  -addid.it  integrum  :  30 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


CarmeN*  III. 

• 
Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit*  solida,  neque  Auster, 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae,  5 

Nec  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis  : 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae, 

Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercuies 

Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas :  10 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 


VAHIOUS  READINGS. 

29.  We  have  given   ihe  Greek  form  phaselon.,     reeent  ones, .have  magna  Jovis  manus :  on  the  au- 
with  Bentley  aud  Jani,   in  preference  to  the  com-     thority  of  a  few  MSS. 

mon  readmg  phaselvm.  10.  Some  editions  have  Ir.nixvs,  bnt  Enisvs  is 

32.  Punishment  bcing  here  personified,  (ve  have     to  be  preferred  bolh  in  point  of  meaning  and  au- 
given  Poena  wilh  the  capital  letjter.  thority. 

12.*Markland  conjectures  bibet.    Vanderbourg 

OnE  3.  observes,  "  Mes  MSS.  se  partagent  entre  bibet  et 

bibit.    li  me  semble  qu'on  doit  prefener  le  dernier, 

1.  ac  tenacem  is  the  reading  of  Porphyrion,  Cu-    et  qn'Horace  parle  au  present  de  1'apotheose  d'Au™ 

uingam,  Sanadon,  &c. :  the  common  one  is  et  te-    guste,  dans  cet  endroit,  comme  dans  la  premier? 

nacem.  strophe  de  l'Ode  cinquieme." 

5.  The  Venice  edition  of  148G,  and  soniie  rrSpre 


CARMINUM  Lili.  111,  o.  *f» 

Hac  to  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  mar 
Vexere  tigrcs,  indocili  jugum 
Collo  trahentes.     Hac  Quirinus 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 

Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  divis  :  Ilion,  Ilion 
Fatalis  incestusque  judex 

Et  mulier  peregrin»  vertit  20 

In  pulverem  ;  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 

Jam  nec  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae  *2S 

Famosus  hospes,  nec  Priami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit : 

Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 

Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves  30 

Iras,  et  invisum  nepotenl, 
Troia  quem  peperit  sacerdos, 

Marti  redonabo.     Illum  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  discere  nectaris 

Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 

Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati  : 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

23.  Bentley  would  prefer  damnatam,  in  order  to        34.  Many  MSS.  have  discere,  which  Porphyrion, 

prevent  damndtum  being  regarded,  through  rciis-  in  his  schoha,    makes  equivalent  in  meaning  to 

take,  as  an  epithet  of  pulverem.    This,  of  course,  "  assuescere  saponbus  nectaris."   This  is  certainly 

supposes  llion  to  be  from  Ilios.    But  the  pointing  a  much  more  poetical  term  than  the  common  read- 

which  vye  have  adopted  prevents  the  risk  of  any  ing  ducere,  especiall/  when  supposed  to  proceed 

ambiguity.    Sanadon,  however,  also  reads  damna-  from  a  goddess  who  is  just  parting  with  her  en- 

ttwi.  mity,  aud  who  imagines  that  she  is  bestowing  a 

32.  Bentley  gives  the  form  Troia  as  a  conjec-  distinguished  favour  upon  aroere  niortal.    Bentley, 

ture  of  Heinsius's,  which  Fea  and  others  adopt.  however,  condemns discere,  whiieGesner  approv^ 

vM.  Heins.  ad  Qvid.  Her.  1.  28.  et  Bentl.  I  c.  ofit  thouarh  he  retains  the  coramon  readinr. 


%i  Q.  HORATIl  FLAC(  i 

Insultet  armentum,  et  catulos  fera< 
Celent  inultac,  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 

Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secernit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus  : 

Aurum  irrepertum,  et  sic  melius  situm 
Quum  terra  celat,  spernere  fortior,  ->tl 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 

'  Quicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit, 

Hunc  tangat  armis,  vincere  gestiens, 

Qua  parte  debacchantur  ignes,  •1». 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 

Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 

Hac  lege  dico  ;  ne  nimium  pii 

Kebusque  fidentes  avitae 

Tecta  velint  reparare  Trojae.  60 

Trojae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

49.  Valart  (Pr.  IV.)  considers  this  whole  stan-  et  bellicosis  Quiritibus.'"   We  have  adopted  this 
za  spurious.    And  indeed,  if  the  common   mean-  reading  as  being  far  more  spirited  than  visere. 
ing,  ("  as  yct  undiscovered,")  be  applied  to  irre-  54.  Bentley  suggests  Quacunque.    In  some  edi- 
pertum,  it  is  difficulf  10  say  what  peculiar  tnerit  tions  mundi  occurs  for  mundo. 

there  can  be  in  despising  gold  thus  situated.     The  55.  Markland  reads  debacchantur,  as  we  bave 

absurdity,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  making  ir-  given  it,  in  place  of  debacchentur,  which  is  the 

repertum  a  general  epithet  of  aitrum.    vid.  Expla-  reading  generally  received. 

natory  notes.  61.  Au  anonymous  critic  in  the  Class.  Journ. 

50.  Some  editions  remove  the  comrna  at  the  end  (No.  54.  p.  202.)  conjectures  Trojae  renascenti 
of  the  line,  and  place  itafter  <ogere.  alite  lugubri,  on  tbe  ground  tbat  there  is  a  confu- 

54.  Markland  conjeclures  wVicere  in  place  of  the  sion  arisicg  from  construing  both  renascens  and 

common  reading  visere.    Hisdefence  of  tbis  emen-  iterabitur  with  Fortuna.    He  is  answered,  how- 

dation  is,  "  cujuslibet  otiosi  erat  visere  ;  sed  Ro-  ever,  in  the  words  of  Doring,  "Exquisitius  pro- 

inanorum  crat  vincere  ;  et  eo  tendunt  tangat  armis,  Fortuna  Trojac  renascentis."1'' 


CAIUIiNU.M  LIU.   III,    J.  ",'' 

Ter  si  resurgat  murus  aeneus  65 

Auctore  Phoebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  Argivis  ;  ter  uxor 

Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 

Non  haec  jocosae  conveniunt  lyrae : 

Quo  Musa  tendis  ?  Desine  pervicax  70 

Referre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 


Carmen  IV. 

AD  CALLIOPEN. 

Descende  coelo,  et  dic  age  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 

Auditis  ?  an  me  ludit  amabilis  5 

Insania  ?  Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 

Me  fabulosae,  Vulture  in  Appulo 

Nutricis  extra  limen  Apuliae,  10 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 


VARIOUS  READINGS, 

66.  Bentley  conjectures  Structore,  and  Muretus  rectly,  his  hearers,  has  all  the  boldness  of  Iyric 

:ites,  as  an  emendatiou,  Ductore.  composition  ;  nor  are  the  latter  again  referred  to  irc 

69.  Larnbinus  has  Exscissus.  the  ode  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  because  the 

69.   Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  conveniet.  subject  matter  would  not  permit. 

Lambinus  gives  convenient.  Two  of  Valarfs  MSS.        9-  Bothe  insists  that  Appulo  is  inconsistent  with 

read  conveniat.  extra  limen  Apuliae ;  and  he  therefore  proposes 

abdito.    Bentley,  for  a  similar  reason,  objects  to 

Ode4.  Apuliae,  in  the  10th  line,  and  proposes  to  read 

Nutricis  extra  limina  sedulae.    The  common  edi- 

4.  The  common  reading  is  citharave.  One  o£  tions  have  nearly  all  JYutricis ;  and  Valart  asserts 
Bentley's  MSS.  has  citharaque,  which  seems  pre-  that  it  is  the  reading  of  fifteen  MSS.  The  defence 
ferable.  set  UP  f°r  Appulo,  in  the  9th  line,  is  that  it  indicates 

5.  Fea  gives,  on  conjecture,  Audiris  ?  in  the  the  part  of  Mount  Vultur  which  belonged  to  Apu- 
sense  of,  "  Are  you  heard  by  me  ?"  "  Do  you  an-  lia,  in  contra-distinction  to  that  which  was  assigned 
swer  my  mvocation?"  This  conjecture,  though  in-  to  Lucania.  But  this  certainly  does  not  remove  the 
genious,  is  rather  forced.  The  poefs  sudden  ad-  inconsistency  of  the  following  line,  extra  limen,  <fcc. 
dress  to  bis  comDanions,  or,  to  speak  more  cor-  Besides,  the  license  assuraedin  theuse  of  the  do<> 


H.  liORATU  FLACC! 


Texere  :  mirum  quod  ibret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae, 

Saltusque  Bantinos,  et  arvum  19 

Pingue  tcnent  humilis  Forenti  ; 

Ut  tuto  ab  atris^corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis  ;  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto» 
Non  sirie  dis  animosus  infans.  !20 

Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos  ;  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  supinum, 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 

Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  25 

Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbor, 
Nec  Sicula  Palinurus  unda. 

Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 

Insanientem,  navita,  Bosporum  30 

Tentabo,  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii,  viator. 

Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros, 

Et  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanuni  ; 

Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos  33 

Et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amnem. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ble  coftsonant  in  Appulo,  vvhile  the  very  next  line  14.  Glareanus  has  Acheruntiae. 

has  Apuliae,  would  o(  itsehlead  to  a  suspicion  of  16.   Almost  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have 

the  text  having  been  corrupted.    One  of  Vander-  Forentt  as  we  have  given  it.    The  common  reading 

bourg's  MSS.  has  Puliae  written  over  Apuliae.   Is  is  FerentL  vid.  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  9.  16. 

this  the  name  of  the  poet's  nurse,  and  may  we,  by  a  31.  The  common  reading  is  arentes,  which  wants 

slight  alteration,  read  Nutricis  extra  limina  Pub-  spirit,  and  makes  also  a  disagreeable  alliteration 

liae?     The  bnly  answer  is,  that  such  a  reading  with  the  first  syliableof  the  foliowing  word.  Many 

seems  wanting  in  dignity  and  spirit.    The  best  MSS.  have  urenies, 

course  seems  the  one  which  we  have  pursued,  that 

of  leaving  the  common  reading  unaltered.  'a 


CARMINUM  LIB.  III,  4, 

Yos  Caesarega  altum,  militia  simul 
Fcssas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis, 
Finirc  quacrentem  labores, 

Pierio  recreatis  antro :  10 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis,  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.     Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  corusco, 

Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperai  *  45 

Ventosum  ;  et  umbras  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque,  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 

Magnum  illa  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens,  juventus  horrida,  brachiis.  50 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 

Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

Quid  Rhoetus,  evulsisque  truncis  55 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

S7.  Fea  removes  the  comraa  after  altum,  and  jecrure,    that  umbras  is  comprised  in  regnaquc 

reads  Vos  Caesarem,  altum  militia,  simul,  <fcc.  tristia, and  isequally  tautological  withthe  common 

The  exprcssion  altum  militia  he  makes  equivalent  readinji.    The  answer  to  this  objection  is  fcund  in 

to  bello  innufritum,  and  refers  it  to  Augustus's  the  passages  which  Bentley  cites  in  order  to  con- 

early  acquaintance  with  arms.    The  comrnon  punc-  firm  his  emendation.     Thus  in  Seneca,  (Medea  5, 

tuation,  however,  is  far  more  simple  and  natural.  10.)  we  have 

38.  Many  editions  have  reddidit. "  We  have  pre- ■ noctis  aeternae  chao?; 

ferred,  however,  abdidit,  as  referring  to  the  mili-  Aversa  superis  regna.  manesqve  impios 

tary  colonies  established  by  Augustus.  Dominumque  regni  tristis. 

44.  Bentley  conjectures  corusco,  and  Cuningam 

acvto.     We  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  for-  and  again  (Oedip.  869.) 

mer  as  far  more  spirited  than  the  common  reading  , 

caduco.    lt  is  the  al6a\6evTa  Ktpavvbv  of  Hesiod. tuque  tenebrarum  potens 

46.   Bentley  veiy  justly  objects  to  vrbes,   the  In 'Tartara  ima,  rector  umbrarum,  rape. 
reading  of  the  common  text,   as  making  a  mere 

tautology  with  mortales  tvrbas  in  the   succeed-  and  in  Virgil  (Aen.  5.  735.) 
ing   line,    and    he  therefore    substilutes  umbras, 

which  we  have  received  into  the  text    together  ■ non  roe  impia  namque 

with  the  punctuation  recommended  by  the  critic.  Tartara  habent,  iristesque  umbrae. 

The  common  editions  have  a  comma  afier  urbes, 

and  a  colon  at  tlie  end  of  the  line,  but  no  point  These  authorities  are  fully  sufficient  to  sapport  the 

after  either  Ventosum  or  Divosqve.     Cuningam  lection  of  our  text. 

reads  orbis,  and  Wade  imbres.    It  has  been  sug-  55.  Some  editions  have  Rhoecus;  but  rid.  OoV 

gested  by  Weston.  in  opnositioo  to  Bentley^s  coc*  2,  19.  23.    Various  Readings. 


80  <i.  llORATll  FLACCI 

Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  ruentes  ?  Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Vulcanus,  hinc  matrona  Juno,  et 

Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcunn  00 

Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemque  *silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua  !  05 

Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus  ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 

Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyges 

Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  70 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 

Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis, 
Moeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 
.  Missos  ad  Orcum  :  nec  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnen  ; 

Incontinentis  nec  Tityi  jecur 
Relinquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
Custos  :  amatorem  et  trecentae 

Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae,  80 


Carmen  V. 

Coeio  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare  :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus,  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


(>9.  Some  editions  have  Gyas,  but  vid.  Ode  2.    remove  thecomma  a.{terSenteniiarum,and  placek 
]  7. 14.  after  notus. 

70.  The  Venice  edition  and  that  of  Lambinus 


vjarminum  lib.  iii,  5.  81 

Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara  5 

Turpis  maritus  vixit  ?  et  hostiuni  — 
Pro  Curia,  inversique  mores  !  — 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  arvis, 

SSub  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Appulus  ! 
Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae  10 

Oblitus  aeternaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma? 

Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Reguli, 
Dissentientis  conditionibus 

Foedis,  et  exemplo  trahenti  15 

Pernieiem  veniens  in  aevuiu, 

Si  non  perirent  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes.     "  Signa  ego  Punicis 
Affixa  delubris,  et  arma 

Militibus  sine  caede,"  dixit,  20 

"  Derepta  vidi :  vidi  ego  civium 
Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero, 
Portasque  non  clusas,  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 

Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior  25 

Miles  redibit !    Flagitio  additis 
Damnum.     Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 


VARIOUS  READINGS, 

Ode  5. 

8.  All  the  MSS.  have  armis.    Faber  conjectured  17.  The  cominoa  reariing  periret  is  objectionabk 

arvis,  which  has  been  received  by  Heinsius,  Bent-  in  a  metrical  point  of  vieiv.    vid.  Remarks  oa  G)_v- 

ley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Mitscherlith,  Doring",  conic  metre,  p.  lviii,  ia  notis. 

&,c.   This  conjecture  is  now  confirmed  by  the  read-  21.  The  Venice  edition  and  that  of  Giareanus 

ing  of   the    Altorf   MS.    No.  1,    as   collated  by  have  Direpta,  which  is  less  expressive. 

Jani.     Dacier's  objection  tberefore,  falls  to  the  23.  The  common  reading  is  clausas,  but  clusas 

ground.  is  a  more  poetical  form,  and  is  received  by  Mits- 

15.  All  the  MSS.,  and  old  editions,  have  trahen-  cherlich,  Jani,  Doring,  and  others. 

tis ;  whence  Bentley  was  led  to  conjecture  exempli  26.   Fea  reads  redibit?  but  the  irony  itrjplied 

trahentis.    The  reading  v.-hich  we  have  given  is  inredibit!  suits  better  thfe  spirit  of  the  passage.' 
that  which  most  tnodern  editions  exhibit,   and  was 
first  suggested  by  Canter.  (Nov.  Lect.  7.  30.1 

23 


82? 


tl.  HORATII  1'LACCI 

Nec  vera  virtus,  quum  sernel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.  30 

Si  pugnet  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis, 

Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus  ; 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 

Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  35 

Sensit  iners,  timuitque  mortem 

Hinc,  unde  vitam  sumeret  aptius  : 
Pacem  et  duello  miscuit.     O  pudor  ! 
O  magna  Carthago,  probrosis 

Altior  Italiae  ruinis  !" 40 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum,- 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum  :■ 

Donec  labantes  consilio  Patres  45 

Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  moerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 

Atqui  soiebat,  quae  sibi  barbarus 

Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen  50 

Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem, 

Quarn  si  clientum"longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros,  bb 

Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

3G.  We  have  adopted  ia  this  line,  and  the  two  adveib,  and  equivalent  to  in  belto,  at  alLimprove 

which  follow,  the  ingeniouseinendationof  Bentley.  the  sense.    Aptius  is  found,  moreover,  in  several 

The  common  editions  place  a  period  after  mortem,  MSS. 

and  read  Hic,undevitam  sumeret,  inscius,  Pacem  43.  Some  editions  have  A  se.    Ab  se  is  Bent- 

duello  miscuit.    Bentley  very  justly  objects  to  Hic  ley's  reading,  and  sanctioned  by  the  best  MSS. 

as  referring  to  the  Roman  soldier  just  before  de-  51.  Sorae  MSS.  and  editions  read  amicos, 
signated  bv  Hle ;  nor  vyill  it  even,  if  regarded  as  an 


ARMINUM   T.IB.   III,  t>. 

Oarmen  VI. 

\D  ROMANOS. 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues. 
Romane,  donec  templa  refeceris, 
Aedesque  labentes  deorum,  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo. 

Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas  :  M 

Hinc  omne  principium,  huc  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 

Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 

Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus  10 

Nostros,  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 

Paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops  : 

Hic  classe  formidatus,  ille  J  5 

Missilibus  melior  sagittis» 

Fecunda  culpae  saecula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus,  et  domos  : 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.  20 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  Ionicos 
Matura  virgo,  et  fingitur  artibus  : 
Jam  nunc  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  6. 

6.  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Torrentius  have  Huc  22.  Acron  and  Porphyrion  read  artubus,  and  the 

omne,  &c.  latter  commentator  observes,    *•  Artubus  legen- 

10.    Some   editions  read  Inauspicatos,    vvhich  dum,  non  artibus,  quia  non  venit  a  nominativo  ar- 

makes  a  disag reeable  alliteration  with  impetus.  tes,  sed  artus."    But,  as  Lambinus  and  Bentley  re- 

20.  Bentley  conjectures  Inque  patres  populum-  mark,  if  this  opinion  were  correct  we  should  want, 
que,  and  Cuningam  in  patriam,populosque,  mean-  in  the  present  passage,  artus  in  the  accusative. 
ing  by  patriam  Rorae,  and  by  populos  the  nations  Hunter  opposes  their  authority,  and  Fea  success- 
generally.  But  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  any  fully  defends  it.  If  ariubus  be  the  true  reading, 
alteration,  nor  is  the  common  reading  in  the  text  as  Hunter  maintains,  it  forms  an  unmeaning  ple- 
tautological.    vid.  Explanatory  notes.  onasm  after  motus.    Mitscherlich,  Jani,  and  Dn- 

21.  Faber  (nd  Lvcret.  9.  568."»  coniectures  Mo-  rinsr  likewise  have  (rr1>k-"s 


8|  «fci  HORATIJ   FLACCl 

Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  ^5 

Inter  mariti  vina  ;  neque  eligit, 
Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia,  luminibus  remotis ; 

Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio^ 

Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  institor,  3Q 

Seu  navis  Hispanae  magister, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emtor. 

Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Tnfecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 

Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  Sij 

Antiochum,  Hannibalemque  dirum  : 

Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  severae 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru. 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  !,  45 

Aetas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
„       Nos  nequiores,  moi  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

Carmen  VII, 

AD  ASTERIEN. 

Quid  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candich 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii, 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide, 


VARIOFS  READINGS. 

36.  Some  editions  have  dv.rvm,  vid.  Ode  2. 12.     mg  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  is  itself  one  of  the 
2.     Various  Rcadinge,  o!d  forms  of  the  genitive  of  the   5th  declension. 

vid.  Ovid.  Met.  3.  341.     Virg.   Georg.  1.   208. 

Ode.  7.  Sallust.  Jug.  56.  Id.  ibid.  102.  &c.    Compare  the 

words  of  Hunter  (Praef.  ad   Virg.)     "  Es  die-is 

4.  Some  editions  have, fidei,  batfide  is  the  retid-    factum  vel  di-es  (vid.  AuJ,  GeiL  9. 14.)  vel  die-i,  et 


CARMINUM   LIB.  III.   J  »3 

Gygen  ?  Ille  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum  fl 

Post  insana  Caprae  sidera,  frigidas 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 

Atqui  sollicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 

Suspirare  Chloen,  et  miseram  tuis  10 

Dicens  ignibus  uri, 
Tentat  mille  vafer  modis, 

Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibus,  nimis 
Casto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  necem,  refert. 

Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  fugit  abstinens  : 
Et  peccare  docentes 

Fallax  historias  movet :  20 

Frustra  :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icari 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer,     At,  tibi 
Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

PIus  justo  placeat,  cave  : 

Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens  25 

Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nec  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 

Prima  nocte  domum  claude  :  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae  :  30 

Et  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  difficilis  mane, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

postremo,  vel  di-i  vel  di-e  prout  vocalis  vel  prior  with  that  mentioned  in  Ode  2.  17.  14.  and  3. 4.  69. 

vel  posterior  ab  altera  absorpta  fuerit ;"  Corapare  Compare,  however,  Ode.  2.  5.  20. 

also  Dunbaron  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  p.  20.  Bentley  conjectures  Pallax. — In  this  same 

68.  seqq.  line  the  comraon  editions  have  monet. 

5.  Gygen  appears  to  have  its  penult  lengthened  22.  One  MS.  has  spernitiox  audit, 
here  by  the  ictus,  if  indeed  it  be  the  same  form 


«S&  Q.  HORATII  FLAC<; 

Carmen  VIII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Martiis  caelebs  quid  agam  Kalendk 
Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena,  miraris,  positusque  carbo 
Cespite  vivo, 

Docte  sermones  utriusque  linguae  l  5 

Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum,  prope  funeratus 
Arboris  ictu. 

Hic  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 

Corticem  adstrictum  pice  demovebit  10 

Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 
Consule  Tullo. 

Sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum,  et  vigiles  lucernas 

Perfer  in  lucem  :  procul  omnis  esto  15 

Clamor  et  ira. 

Mitte  civiles  super  Urbe  curas : 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen  : 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Dissidet  armis :  20 

Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae, 
Cantaber,  sera  domitus  catena : 
Jam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 
Cedere  campis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode8. 

1.  The  common  orthograpby  is  Calendis,  but  Lambinus  gives  demovebit  as  the  reading  of  three 

vid.  Diomed.  p.  417  and  the  several  authorities  MSS. 

cited  by  Schneider,  L>  G.  vo'.  1.  p.  292.  seqq.  15.  Some  MSS.  have  Profer,  which  several  edi- 

4.  Most  editions  have  carbo  in.  tiens  adopt. 

5.  The  common  text  has  a  period  after  Knguae.  19.  Fea  places  a  comma  after  infestus,  observ- 
We  have  adopted  the  interrogation  as  imparting  a  ing  "  infestus  nempe  Romanis."  This  punctua 
more  animated  air  to  the  sentence.  tion  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 

10.  The  common  editions  have  dimovebit,  but 


cAKMlNUM  LIB.  111,  9  8? 

Negligens,  ne  qua  populus  laborel  25 

Parte,  privatim  nimium  cavere, 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae,  ei 
Linque  severa. 


Carmen  IX. 
CARMEN  AMOEBAEUM. 

Horatius. 

Donec  gratus  eram  tibi, 

Nec  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 
Cervici  juvenis  dabat : 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 


Lydia. 

Donec  non  aliam  magis  5 

Arsisti,  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen  : 
Multi  Lydia  nominis 

Romana  vigui  clarior  Ilia. 

Horatius. 

Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

Dulces  docta  modos,  et  citharae  sciens  i  10 

Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti, 

Lydia. 

Me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti  : 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori,  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

26.  Marklaud  conjectures  privatis.   Some  MSS.  aliam  which  we  have  adopted,  as  the  rnoreelegant 

have  Parte,  on  which  is  founded  the  elegant  con-  construction. 

jecture  of  Withofius  (ad  Disticha,  pp.  556.  6.)  6.  Markland  conjectures  eram. 

which  we  have  adopted  in  the  text.     The  common  9.  Some  MSS  have  Cressa,  but  Thressa  is  sanc- 

reading  places  a  comma  after  laboret,  and  in  the  tioned  by  Valckenaer  (apud  Koppiers.  Obs.  Phi- 

26th  line  has  parce  privatus  nimhcm,  &c.  vid.  Ex-  lol.  p.  145.) 

planatorj  notes.  14.  The  editions  vary  as  to  the  form  of  the  pro- 

Ode  9.  per  name  Qv^yti,  some  haying  Ornythi  and  others 


Ornith? 


5   Glareanus,    Touentius    and    Bentlev    read 


£8  ^.  HORATII  FLACCl 

Horatius. 

Quid  1  si  prisca  redit  Venus, 

Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo  1 
Si  flava  excutitur  Chloc, 

Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ?  '  20 

Lydia. 

Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice,  et  improbo 
Jracundior  Adria : 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens^ 

Carmen  X. 

AD  LYCEN. 

Extremum  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce, 
Saevo  nupta  viro  ;  me  tamen  asperas 
Projectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 
Plorares  Aquilonibus. 

Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemus  5 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat  ? 
Sentis  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
Puro  numine  Jupiter  ? 

Ingratam  Veneri  pone  superbiam, 

Ne  currente  rota  funis  eat  retro.  10 

Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  procis 
Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens, 


VARIQUS  READINGS. 

20.  Cuningam  conjeclures  Ejectaeque.  the  7th  line  have  given,   on  his  conjecture,  Sentis 

for  the  common  reading  Ventis.      The    reading 

Ode  10.  generally  received  places  a  comma  after  Audis^ 

and  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  Ventis,  with  no 

1.  TheGreek  form  Tanain  is  preferable  to  Ta-  point  at  all    after  remugiat.     vid.    Explanatory 

naim  in  Lyric  compnsition.     vid.  Ode  1.  15.  2.  Va-  notes. 

rious  Readings.  8.  Scaliger    conjectures    lumine     (Lect.    Au- 

3   Bentley  very  properly  reads  Projectum  as  son.  1.  1.) 

far  more  forcihle  than  the  common  Porrectum.  10.  We  havegiven  this  line  according  to  thear- 

Compare  Epode  10.  22.   and  Sat.  2.  3.112.     Va-  rangement   of  Bentley.       The  common  editions 

lioua  Readings.  have  Ne,  currente  retro,funis  eatf  rota.     Bent- 

6.  Heinsius  defends  satum  (ad  Sil.   10.  533.)  leyisguided  in  this  emendation  by  MSS.  Cunin- 

Many  MSS.,  however,  have  situm.     Valartmakes  gam  adopts  it,  but  cites  Erasmus,  and  the  edition 

satumthe  reading  of  five  MSS.    In  this  stanza  we  of  1477,  besides  referring  to  Bentley, 
foare  adopted  the  punctuation  cf  T  ^ntley,  and  in 


CARM  NUM  LIB.  Jll,  11.  S!» 

O,  quamvis  neque  te  munera,  nec  preces/ 
Nec  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantium, 

Nec  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  1 5 

"  Curvat :  supplicibus  tuis 

Parcas,  nec  rigida  moliior  aescuio, 
Nec  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 

Coelestis  patiens  latus.  20 

Carmen  XI. 
AD    LYDEN 

Mercuri,  nam  te  docilis  rnagistro  j 

Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, 
Tuque,  Testudo,  resonare  septem 
Callida  nervis, 

i 
Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata,.  nunc  et 

Divitum  mensis  et  amica  templis  : 

Dic  modos,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

AppHcet  aures.  v 

Quae,  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis, 

Ludit  exsultim,  metuitque  tangi,  10 

Nuptiarum  expers,  et  adhuc  protervo 
Cruda  marito. 

Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere,  et  rivos  celeres  morari, 

Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti  !  5 

Janitor  milae, 

Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput,  aestuetque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  manei 

Ore  trilingui.  20 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

OdeII. 

18.  The  common  reading  is  Muniant  angues    Ejus  appears  altogether  too  tame  and  spiritless  for 
caputejus,  utqve.  &c.,  which  is  certainly  cotrupt.    so  noble  a  stanza.     Hence  various  emendaticns 

24 


yu 


i±.   HOKA'111   1'liAoci 

Qum  et  lxion  Tityosque  vultu 
Risit  invito  :  stetit  urna  paulum 
Sicca,  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 
Carrnine  mulces. 

Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  .25 

Virginum  poenas,  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 
Seraque  fata, 

Quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Orcp. 
Impiae,  nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?  30 

Impiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 
Perdere  ferro. 

Una  de  multis,  fuce  nuptiali 
Digna,  perjurum  fuit  in  parenteni 

Splendide  mendax,  et  in  omne  virgo  35 

Nobilis  aevum. 

"  Surge,"  quae  dixit  juveni  marito, 
"  Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  detur  :  socerum  et  scelestas 

Falle  sorores ;  40 

Quae,  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae , 
Singulos,  eheu  !  lacerant.     Ego,  illis 
Mollior,  nec  te  feriam,  neque  intra 
Claustra  tenebo. 

Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis,  45 

Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci : 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 
Classe  releget. 

I,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae, 

Dum  favet  nox  et  Venus  :  I  secundo  50 

Omine  :  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 
Scalpe  querelam." 


VARLOUS  READJNGS 

have  been  offered.    Bentiey  suggests  exeatgue  in  28.  Markland  proposes  iMriaque. 

piace  oiejus,  atque.    Cuningam  proposes  Muniunl  30.  One  of  Bentley's  MSS.  has  riutn  for  narn. 

a.  c.  aestuatque,  or  else  efflat  atqve,  and  in  thefol-  52.  The  old  reading  is  Sculpe  ;  but  Muretus, 

lowing  line  manet.    Gesner  is  in  favour  of  effluat-  Cruquius,  Beuiley,  &c.  prefer  Scalpe.    Fea  con- 

que,  and  Bothe  of  ejulatqve.   We  hsve  adopted  the  tends  for  Sculpe,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  thi£ 

ernendation  of  Wakefield.  is  ahvsvs  tlre  prooer  verb  to  eSpress  inscriptions 


URMINUH  T.IB.  III.  1*2,   13.  0) 

Carmen  XII. 
AD  NEOBULEN. 

Miserarum  est,  neque  Amori  dare  ludum,  neque  dulci 

Mala  vino  lavere  :  aut  exanimari  metuentes 

Patruae  verbera  linguae.     Tibi  qualum  Cythereac 

Puer  ales,  tibi  telas,  operosaeque  Minervae 

Studium  aufert,  Neobule,  Liparei  nitor  Hebri,  5 

Simul  unetos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 

Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 

Neque  segni  pede  victus :  catus  idem  per  apertum 

Fugientes  agitato  grege  cervos  jaculari,  et 

Celer  arcto  latitantem  fruticeto  excipere  aprum.  10 

Carmen  XIII. 

AD  FONTEM  BANDUSIUM 

,     O  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  meror  non  sine  floribus. 
Cras  donaberis  haedo, 
Cui  frons  turgida  cornibu? 


VARIOUS  READING3, 

&c.    He  isexpressly  contradicted,  however,  by  the  victus  in  the  8th  line  :  an  order  which  is  said  to  be 

remarkofNoltenius,  (Lex  Antibarb.  vol.  i.  p.1735.)  observed  in  two  MSS. 

"  Neque  enim  verbum  sculpendi  ad  litteras,  aut        10.  Many  editors,  and  Bentley  among  the  resf, 

earum  aliquid  simile,  sed  ad  materiam,  quae  litle-  prefer  arto  or  arcto,  which  we  have  adopted,  in 

rarum  elementa  aut  scripturara  quandam  reprae-  place  of  alto,  the  common  readmg.     Bentley,  |in 

sentet,  accommodatur.    Ita  v.  g.  recte  dicitur  Scttl-  speaking  of  altus,  remarks ;  "  Potius  profundus 

pere  marmor ;  sed  non,  Sculpere  litteras  in  mar-  hoc  sensu  dixerunt  Latini,  quam  altus,  ad  evitan- 

mort."    Scheller  (Lat.  D.  Wbrterbuch)  maintains  dum  credo  ambiguum,  cum  de  silvis  loquantur." 
that  there  is  no  difterence  whatever  between  these 

two  verbs  except  in  form,  while  Oudendorp  (ad  Ode  13. 

Suet.  Galb.  c.  10.)  approves  of  scalpe.     (Compare 

Baumgarten-Crusius  ad  Sueton.  I.  c.)    Amid  these         1.  The  common  reading  is  Blandusiae,  but  Ban- 

conflicting  authorities  we  have  deemed  it  most  ad-  dusiae  is  given  in  many  MSS.  and  is  adopted  by 

visable  to  adopt  Scalpe  in  our  text.  Bentley,  Sanadon,  Jani,  Doring,  &c.     In   addition 

to  these  Fea  cites  an  ecclesiastical  record  in  its  fa- 

Ode  12.  vour,  (Privileg.  Paschalis  II.  anni  1103.  ap.  Ug- 
hell.  Jtal.  Sacr.  tom.  7.  col.  30.  ed.  Ven.  1721.)  in 

5.   The  comraon  editions"  have  Liparaei,  but  the  followins;  words  ;  "  In  Bandusino  fonte  apud 

Bentley,  Cuningam,  J  ani,  &c.  give  Liparei.    The  Venusiam  ,-"  and  a  little  after,  "  cum  aliis  eccle- 

Greek  form  is  Aiirapciov,  like  'O/irjpetov.  siis  de  castello  Bandvsri."     Cunineam  reads  Ban 

'  6.  Cruquius,  Bentley,  and  Cuningam  give  this  dutie. 
Mne  in  its  proper  place-     Aldns  arranges  it  afie- 


LATll  PLACC 


Prirnis  et  Venerem  et  proelia  destinat ;  6 

Frustra :  nam  gelidos  infieiet  fibi 
Rubro  sanguine  rivos 

Lascivi  suboles  gregis.  ( 

Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 

Nescit  tangere  :  tu  frigus  amabile  10 

Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Praebes,  et  pecori  vago. 

Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces  15 

Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae. 


Carmen  XIV. 

AD    ROMANOS, 

iierculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  O  Plebs  • 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum, 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  Penates 

Victor  ab  ora. 
i 
Unico  gaudens  muher  marito 
Prodeat,  justis  operata  divis  ; 
Ef,  soror  clari  ducis,  et  decorae 

Supplice  vitta 

Virginum  matres,  juvenumque  nuper 
)Sospitum.     Vos  o  pueri,  et  puellae  10 

Jam  virum  expertes,  male  nominatis 
Parcite  verbis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

6.  Bentley  coxijectnves  Itquidos,  but  without  any  Sanadon  also  adopts.  But  there  is  no  necessiiy 
necessity.  Gesner  wel!  remarks,  "  non  semper  for  this  emendation.  Unico  is  here  used  in  the 
respondent  sibi  epitheta"  sense  of  praestantissimo. 

9.    Wakefield  conjectures  aura  for   Jiora,  an        7.  Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  cari. 
emendation  whichEiehstadtcallsingenious  but  un-        11.  Bentley  conjectures  JVon  for  Jam.    la  the 
necessary.  same  line  virum  expertes  is  an  emendation  of  Cu- 

16.  Some  MSS.  have  JYymphae,  and  dissiliunt.      ningam's  which  has  been  received  by  Sanadon, 

Wakefield,  Mitscherlich,  and  others.     Bentley  re~ 

Ode  14.  tains  the  common  reading  expertae.    The  MSS. 

and  editions  vary  aiso  as  regards  the  close  of  the 

5.  Cuniua;am  reads  Unice  c«  coniecture.  which    lin«.     Muretus  has  rnaled  ominatis.    Sanadon  cov- 


-HNtJM  Llfi.  III,  15. 

Hic  dies  vere  mihi  testus  atras 
Eximet  curas :  ego  nec  tumulturn, 

Nec  mori  per  vim  metuam,  tenente  15 

Caesare  terras. 

I,  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  coronas, 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  20 

Dic  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem  : 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 
Fiet,  abito. 

Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  25 

Litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae : 
\Ton  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus  juventa,  ■ 
Consule  Planco. 


Carmen  XV. 
AD    CHLORIN. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae. 
Famosisque  laboribus : 

Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 
Inter  ludere  virgines, 

Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 
Non,  si  quid  Pholoen  satis, 

Et  te,  Chlori,  decet :  filia  rectius 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

jectures  ab  inominatis,  and  Bentley  male  inomina-  jiaaris  oi  Homer  and  Hesiod.    Withofius  conjec- 

tis.    The  commonly  received  reading  is  male  omi-  tures  male  criminatis, 

natis,and  it  is  the  hiatus  between  these  two  words  19.  Some  editors  object  to  qua,  and  read  in  its 

which  has  induced  critics  to  suspect  the  genuine-  stead  quae  ;  but  qua  is  here  put  for  qua  ratione,  i. 

ness  of  the  text.     A  similar  license  occurs,  howe-  cforte. 

ver,  in  Catullus  (8. 19.)    Still,  as  raany  MSS.  have  Odb  15. 

male  nominatis,  we  have  preferred  it  for  a  reading, 

•sspecially  as  it  may  be  cxplained  by  the  ov/c  6vo-  2.  Some  of  Lambinus*  MSS.  have  pone  modum. 


94  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Expugnat  juvenum  domos, 

Pulso  Thyias  uti  concita  tympano.  10 

Illam  cogit  amor  Nothi 

Lascivae  similem  ludere  capreae  : 
Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae,  decent 
Nec  flos  purpureus  rosae,  1  ^ 

Nec  poti,  vetulam,  faece  tenus  cadi. 

Carhen  XVI. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Inclusam  Danaen  turris  aenea, 
Robustaeque  fores,  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 
Nocturnis  ab  adulteris, 

Si  non  Acrisium,  virginis  abditae  5 

Custodem  pavidum,  Jupiter  et  Venus 
Risissent :  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens- 
Converso  in  pretium  deo. 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 

Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius  10 

lctu  fulmineo !  Concidit  auguris 
Argivi  domus,  ob  lucrum 

Demersa  exitio.  ;  Diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  aemulos 
Reges  muneribus.     Munera  navium  lii 

Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 

Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam, 
Majorumque  fames.  Jure  perhorrui 
Late  conspicuum  tollere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  decus  !  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

16.  Some  MSS.  of  Vanderbourg's  give  vetula.        ley  maintains  exitio  to  be  the  reading  of  the  best 

MSS. 
Ode  16. 

13.  Tbe  earlier  editions  give  excidio.   But  Bent- 


UABMINUM  LIB.  111,  1(5.  95 

Quaiito  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret.  Nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto,  et  transfuga  divitum  • 

Partes  linquere  gestio ; 

Contemtae  dominus  splendidior  rei,  25 

Quam  si,  quidquid  arat  impiger  Appulus, 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 
Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 

Purae  rivus  aquae,  silvaque  jugerum 

Paucorum,  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae,  30 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 
Fallit.     Sorte  beatior, 

Quamquam  nec  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes, 
Nec  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi,  nec  pinguia  Gallicis  35 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis : 

Importuna  tamen  Pauperies  abest ; 
Nec,  si  plura  velim,  tu  dare  deneges. 
Contracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam,  40 

Quam  si  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyattei 
Campis  continuem.     Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa.     Bene  est,  cui  Deus  obtulit 
Parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

32.  The  true  punctuation  of  this  line  has  been  39.  Some  few  editions  and  MSS.  have  Contracta 

strongly  contested.     Nearly  all  the  editions  have  But  though  cupido  "  desire,"  is  by  the  general  rule 

Fallitsorte  beatior .-  and  Mitscherlich  endeavours  feminine,  still  the  poets  sometime9  use  the  term  as 

lo  defend  this  reading  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  masculne,  and  Horace  alwavs.  (vid.  Zumpt.  L.  G. 

idiom;  "  ignoratur  ei  sorte  beatior,  sc.  8>v,  Graece  sect.  15.    Ruddiman.  Instit.  L.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

prorsus  pro,  sorte  beatiorem  esse."    The  Latiuity  ed.  Stalbaum.) 

of  such  an  inierpretaiion  is,  however,  extremely  41.  Some  editions  have  Alyattici,  others  Alyat- 

questionable,  if  not  decidedly  incorrect.     Where  thii.    The  Atlic  and  lonic  form  of  the  proper  name 

the  referenca,  both  in  the  primary  and  dependant  is  'AXvdrrris,  which  in  iEolic  becomes  'AXvuttevs, 

propositions,  is  tn  the  same  person,  there  the  prin-  (Maittaire  Dial.  p.  247.  ed.  Sturz.)  and  in  Latiu 

ciple  conlended  for  may  operate,  but  otherwise  not.  is  either  pronounced  with  eus  as  one  syllable,  or, 

We  have  adopted  Wakeneld's  emendation,  as  de-  as  iu  the  present  instance,  eus. 
cidedly  superior  to  the  commonly  received  punctu- 
ation  ;  and  it  is  sanclioned,  moreover,  by  the  au- 
'hority  of  DoriB^. 


m 


uohATli  FLACCI 


(Jarmen  XVII. 

AD  AELIUM  LAMIAM. 

Aeli,  vetuslo  nobilis  ab  Lamo  ! 
[Quando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Denominatos,  et  nepotum 
Per  memores  genus  omne  fasto? 

Auctore  ab  iiio  ducit  originem,] 
Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
Litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim, 


Late  tyrannus :  cras  foliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili 
Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Sternet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 


10 


Annosa  cornix.     Dum  potis,  aridum 
Compone  lignum :  cras  Genium  mero 
Curabis  et  porco  bimestri, 
Cum  famulis  operum  solutis. 


15 


VARIOU8  READINGS. 

Ode  17. 


2.  We  have  induded  ali  trom  line  2  io  6  wiihin 
brackets,  as  savouring  strongly  of  interpolaiion.  It 
is  thrown  entirely  out  by  Sanadon,  who  well  ob- 
serves ;  "  J'ai  cru  devoir  decbarger  Horace  de 
cette  fade  et  inutile  parentese,  qui  defiguroit  cette 
ode  par  sa  longueur,  par  son  tour  prosaique,  et  par 
son  obscurite.  Dicitur  est  a  la  suite  deferunt 
dans  la  ineme  pbrase,  et  dans  le  rnerne  sens.  Le 
mot  denominatos  ne  se  trouve  dans  aupun  bon  au- 
teur  devant  Quintilien.  Ducis,  qui  est  la  lecon  de 
tous  les  rnanuscrits  et  de  toutes  les  editions,  met- 
toit  daus  la  consfruction  un  embarns  dont  il  n*est 


pas  possible  de  se  tirer."  We  have  altered  the 
common  reading  ducis,  to  which  Sanadon  alludes, 
into  ducit,  a  conjecture  of  Heinsius  and  Bentley , 
which  Cuningam  adopts. 

13.  Instead  of  the  common  reading  Dumpotes, 
five  MSS.  have  Dum  potis.  Jani  observes  of  this 
reading,  "  sine  dubio  vera  lectio,  vix  enim  a  libra- 
riis  est  tam  exquisitum  et  rarum  verbum.  Itaque 
sic  Bentleius,  Cuningamius,.  Baxterus.  Et  extitit 
haud  dubie  in  pluribus  aliorom  etiam  codicibus, 
sed  nesrlectum  fuit" 


ARMINUM   LIB.  III,  18,  19.  97 

Carmen  XVIII. 

AD   FAUNUM. 

Faune,  Nympharum  fugientum  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
Lenis  incedas,  abeasque  parvis 
Aequus  alumnis : 

Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,  5 

Larga  nec  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae,  vetus  ara  multo 
Fumat  odore. 

Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 

Quum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres :  10 

Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 
Cum  bove  pagus : 

lnter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos : 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes : 

Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  J.5 

Ter  pede  terram. 

Carmen  XIX. 
AD  TELEPHUM. 

Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 

Codrus,  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori, 
Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci, 

Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Ode  18. 


4.  Some  editions  have  Laetus.  sibi  misso  pro  pagus  corrigit  pardus,  quasi  in  Ita- 

7.  TheVenice  edition  and  others  have  crateri.  lia  pardi  sint,  uti  in  Africa  et  Syria."    Bentley 

12-  Some  MSS.  and  editions  have  pardus.    A  thinks  that  the  copyists  had  in  view  the  passage  of 

marginal  gloss  of  one  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  at-  Isaiah,  cap.  11.  v.  6.     "  Habitabit  Iupus  cum  agno 

tempts  to  defend  this  slrange  reading  in  the  follow-  et  pardus  cum  haedo." 

ing  words  :     41  Illo  die  festivitatis  Fauni  pardi  cum 

bobus,  lupi  cura  agnis,  mansuete  morantur,  Fauno  Ode  19. 

pacificante  illos."     But  a  critic  well  remarks  in  re- 

ference  to  this  emendation;  "  Risum  hic  debuit        1.  The  common  reading  is  dist at. 

Robortello  Muretus,  cum  ex  libro,  ut  ait,  Patavio 

25 
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^.  HORATIt  FLACCk 

Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum  $ 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibu&v 
Quo  praebente  domum  et  quota. 

Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 
Da  Lunae  propere  novae, 

Da  Noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris  10 

Murenae :  tribus  auj  novem 

Miscentor  cyathis  pocula  commodis, 
Qui  Musas  amat  impares, 

Ternos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
Vates :  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratiap 
Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 
Cessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 

Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyra  ?  2(F 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 

Odi :  sparge  rosas  :  audiat  invidus 
Dementem  strepitum  Lycus 

Et  vicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 
Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  25 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero, 
Tempestiva  petit  Rhode : 

Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

11.  The  true  orthography  is  Murenae,  as  we  convient  parfaitement  a  la  liberte  de  la  table."    Im 
have  given  it.    The  name  in  Greek  is  Movprjvas ■  this  sarae  line  Cuningam  reads  commodum,  on  con» 

12.  All  tbe  MSS.  of  Heinsius  and  Bentley  read  jecture. 

Miscentur.     Rutgersius  and  Heinsius,  however,  27.  The  common    reading    is  Chloe  :    Many 

conjecture  Miscentor,  which  is  approved  of  by  MSS.  however  give  Rhode,  of  which  Jani  observes ; 

Bentley,  Dacier,  and  Sanadon     The  last-mention-  "  Sine  dubio  vera  haec  lectio :  vix  enim  librarii  ig- 

ed  critic  observes;  "  Tout  ceci  est  dit  pour  mani-  notum  sibi  et  Horatio  inusitatum  nomen  pro  noti^» 

ere  de  commanderaent,  Texpression  est  plus  vive  et  ri  Chloes  substituerunt." 


ARMINUM  LIB.  III,  "20.  "21  99 

Carmen  XX. 
AD PYRRHUM 

Non  vides,  quanto  moveas  periclo, 
Pyrrhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae  ? 
Dura  post  paulo  fugies  inaudax 
Proelia  raptor : 

Quum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas  o 

Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum  : 
Grande  certamen,  tibi  praeda  cedat 
Major  an  illi, 

Interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 

l*romis>  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos.,  10 

Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 
Sub  pede  palmam 


Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis  5 
Qualis  aut  Nireus  fuit,  aut  aquosa  15 

Raptus  ab  Ida. 

Carmen  XXI. 
AD  AMPHORAM. 

O  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
Seu  tu  querelas,  sive  geris  jocos, 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores, 
Seu  facilem  pia,  Testa,  somnum ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS, 


Ode  20. 


1.  Some  editions  have  JVum  vides.   In  this  same  10.  One  of  Jani's  Altorff  MSS.  has  superbos. 

line  some  of  Bentiey's  MSS.  give  tumultu  for  pe-  15.  A  tterbury  conjectures  Qualis  aut  JVireus, 

riclo.  puer  aut  aquosa  Raptus  ab  Ida.     Bentley  prefert 

3.  Brodaeust  has  Dira  and  paullum,  in  which  Pasior  to  Raptus. 

last  reading  some  MSS.  and  early  editions  coin-  Ode  21.   . 
cide. 

6.  Cuningam  adoptsthe  Greek  form  JYearchon.  4.  Bentley,  (Curae  JYoviss.  Mus.  Crit  vol.  i.  \). 


100  n.  HORATII  FLACCf 

Quocunquc  laetum  nomine.Massicuin  5 

Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corvino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 

Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negliget  horridus  :•■  ■  10 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis  \ 

Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 

Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro :  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso  15 

Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo : 

Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque  :  et  addis  cornua  pauperi, 
Post  te  neque  iratos  trementi 

Regum  apices,  neque  militum  arma.  20 

Te  Liber,  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus, 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae, 
Vivaeque  producent  lucernae, 
Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

fD4)  alters  the  common  punctuation.     We  have  lectum  Massicum  by  "  vinura  ex  uvis,  in  monte 

adoptedhisconjecture.     The  line  is  usually  pointed  Ma&ico  lectis,  expressum."     He  seems,  however, 

asfollows:  Seufacilem,pia  testa,  somnum.  and  with  good  reason  we  think,   to  have  no  greafc 

5.'  The  common  reading  is  lectum  nomine.  Bent-  faith  in  the  propriety  of  lectum. 

ley  conjectures  foetum  numine,  which  Cuningam  7.  The  common  editions  place  a  comraa  after 

very  justly  condemns.     The  ground  of  Bentley's  jubente,so  that promere  will  dependon  descende,  a 

objection  to  nomine  is,  that  it  makes  a  disagreeable  construction  at  once  harsh  and  unmeaning. 

pleonasm  with  consule  Manlio  inthefirst  line.  Da-  10.  Bentley  and  Cuningam  prefer  negligit  ore 

cier  appears  to  have  foreseen  this  diffkulty,  since  the  authority  of  MSS.  and  early  editions. 

he  refers  the  amphora  itself  to  the  consulship  of  12.  Bentley  reads  incaluisse  on  the  authority  of 

Manlius,  supposing  it  to  have  been  made  in  that  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2606.)  who  so  cites  the  line. 

year;  while  he  makes  nomine  allude  to  the  year  This  emendation  is  followed  likewise  by  Cunin- 

when  the  wine  was  poured  into  it.    Bentley  well  gam  and  Sanadon,  but  it  is  in  defiance  of  all  the 

observes  of  this  interpretation,  that  Dacier  "  suo  MSS.     Hence  it  is  not  adopted  by  Mitscherlich, 

acumine  ludum  risumque  praebet."    Still,  howe-  Fea,  Doring,  or  Bothe. 

ver,  the  great  critic  himself  is  in  error,  with  re-  24.  Valart  (Pr.  ad  Hor.  IX.)  maintains  that 

spectto  the  necessity  of  his  own  emendation  :  quo-  correct  Latinity  vecpnres  fuget  ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 

cunque  nominedoes  nothere  signify  "  under  what-  served  in  relation  to  dum,  that  in  the  sense  of  until 

soever  name,"  but  isequivalent  to  in  quemcunque  it  may  have  either  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  ; 

Jinemetusum:  we  have  therefore  allowed  it  to  theindicative  if  nothingmore  iscontemplated  than 

stand.     With  regard  to  the  epithet  lectum  we  have  the  time  of  termination  ;  the  subjunclive  if  there 

introduced  in  its  stead  Valarfs  conjecture  of  lae-  is  a  referehce  to  an  object  to  be  obtained.  vid. 

fmn.which  isdecidedlythebetterof  thetwo:  (Va-  Zumpt  L.  G.  sect.  7C.     On  this  principle  the  true 

lart.  Fr.  ad  Hor.  viii.  ix.)  it  isalso  adopted  by  reading  is  here  not fuget  butfvgat. 
Kidd.     Doring  indeed  retains  lectum.,  and explains 


ARMINUM  LIB.  III,  22,  23.  101. 

Carmen  XXII. 
AD   DIANAM. 

Montium  custos  nemoruraque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  leto, 
Diva  triformis : 

Imminens  villae  tua  pinus  esto,  *5 

Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
Verris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 
Sanguine  donem. 

Carmen  XXIII. 

AD    PHIDYLEN. 

Coelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  Luna,  rustica  Phidyle, 
Si  thure  placaris  et  horna 
Fruge  Lares,  avidaque  porca  : 

Nec  pestilentem  sentiet  Africum  5 

Fecunda  vitis,  nec  sterilem  seges 
Robiginem,  aut  dulces  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 

Nam,  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 

Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices,  10 

Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis, 
Victima,  pontificum  securim 

Cervice  tinguet.     Te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 

Parvos  coronantem  marino  15 

Rore  deos  fragilique  myrto» 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  23. 

2.  The  old  editions  have  Phidile.  12.  Bentley  reads  securim  from  MSS.,  which 

8.  Markland  (ad  Stat.  Sylv.  1.   3.  8.)   conjec-     Cuningam  adopts.     The  common  reading  is  secu- 
tures  Pomiferi  grave  tempus  anni.  res. 


102  y.  HORATll  FLACCl 

Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumtuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 

Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica,  20 


Carmen  XXIV. 

Intactis  opulentior 

Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae, 
Caementis  licet  occupes 

Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum, 
Si  figit  adamantinos  9 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Clavos,  non  animum  metu 

Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 
Campestres  melius  Scythae, 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos,  10 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae  : 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 

Nec  cultura  placet  longior  annua : 
Defunctumque  laboribus  19 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 
Illic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens  : 
Nec  dotata  regit  virum 

Conjux,  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero  :  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19.  The  common  reading  is  mollibit,  but  many  tura  loquimur,  quae  constans  semper  eademque 

MSS.  and    three    early   editions    have   mollivit,  est,  nibil  referl  quo  tempore  utamur,  quoniam  idem 

which  Bentley  adopts.     The  critic  remarks  with  semparfacit,fecit,  etfaciet."    R.  Johnson,  Aris- 

regard  to  this  reading,    "  Certe  nemo  unus  il-  tarch.  pt.  2.  p.  38. 

lius  aevi  Futuros  quartae  conjugationis  in  IBO  Ode  24. 
2>rotulit?    In    farther    confirmation    of  the    cor- 

rectness  of  mollivit  we  may  cite  the  ohservation  of  4.  Apulicum  is  the  reading  most  grenerally  re- 

Hunter  •.  "  In  hujusmodi  yvuixals  quas  per  tempus,  ceived,  and  is  sanctioned  by  many  MSS.     It  i« 

Vel  praesens,  vel  praeteritura,  vel  futurum,  efferre  adopted  by  Lambinus,  Bentley,  Cuningam,  and 

licet,  Horatius  saepe  utitur  praeterito ',  ut  other  editors.      Landinus  reads  Punicum,  while 

olhers  have  Ponticum,  Pulicum,  or  Publicum. 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum  5.  Bentley,  without  any  necessity,  conjectures 

Deseruit  Poena  pede  claudo.  (Carm.  3.  2.  32.)"  Sic  for  Siy  and  makes  a  parenthesis  from  Sic  to  cla- 

vos  inclusive.    He  also  proposes  dura  for  dira  in 

Cuningam,  however,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  the  6th  line.    This,  it  seenas,  was  the  reading  also 

MS.,  reads  Mollirit,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  of  Porphyrion.  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and  Markiand, 

Sanadon.     Feafinds  this  same  reading  also  inone  likewise  approveof  dura.   We  have  allowed,  how- 

of  his  own  MSS.,  but  notwithstanding  has  Molh-  ever,  the  common  reading  to  stand,  as  beiog  far 

vit  in  his  text.    After  all,  however,  the  difference  superior  to  these  emendations.    Bentley's  strange 

between  these  various  readings  is  very  slight ;  and,  explanatioh  of  the  phrase  summis  verticibis,  &c. 

fo  quote  the  words  of  a  grammarian,  "  cum  de  Na-  may  be  seen  in  the  Explanatory  notes. 


AKMINUM  LIB.  III,  "24.        '  103 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 

Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas, 

Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  emori. 
O  quis,  quis  volet  impias  !>5 

Caedes  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam  ? 
Si  quaeret  Pater  Urbium 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
Refrenare  licentiam, 

Clarus  postgenitis,  quatenus,  heu  nefas  !  30 

Vrirtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 
Quid  tristes  querimoniae, 

Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ? 
Quid  leges,  sine  moribus  ,       35 

Vanae,  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 
Pars  inclusa  caloribus 

Mundi,  nec  Boreae  finitimum  latus, 
Durataeque  polo  nives^ 

Mercatorem  abigunt  ?  horrida  callidi  40 

Vincunt  aequora  navitae  ? 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati, 

Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 
Vel  nos  in  Capitolium,  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 
Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gemmas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

24.  The  common  readmg  is  pretium  est  mori.  ces  a  comma  after  quaerimus,  and  of  course  refers 
The  best  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  has  emori,  in  which  it  invidi  to  the  clause  quatenus  —  odimus. 

agrees  with  one  of  Bersmann's,  and  one  also  of  35.  Some  editions  have  a  comnia  after  moribus, 

Bentley's.    This  reading  is  adopted  by  Cuningam,  and  remove  the  one  after  vanae  ;  by  which  punc- 

Sanadon,  Gesner,  Mitscherlich,  Doring,  and  others.  tuation  vanae  is  referr ed  directly  to  leges. 

25.  We  have  adopted  Bentley's  punctuation  as  39.  Bentley  conjectures  gelu  for  the  common 
more  spirited  than  the  comraon  reading,  vvhich  has  reading  solo  ;  but  Cuningam  very  juslly  condemns 
quisquis,  with  a  comma  after  civicam.  Valart  ob-  this  suggestion.  We  have  adopted  in  the  text  the 
serves  of  this  conjecture  of  Bentley's ;  M  Quae  lec-  emendation  of  Wyngaard  (Act.  Soc.  Traj.  vol.  1 , 
tio  mihi  videtur  quam  verissima."    It  is  given  also  p.  198.). 

by  Kidd.  40.  Some  editions  begin  a  newclause  at  horrida, 

27.  Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  quaerit.  and  place  a  comma  after  navitae,  and  a  period  afi 

30.   A    MS.  of  Canter's  has  Carus,  which  is  ter  arduae,  \n  the  44th  line. 

."ound  also  in  some  of  Vanderbourg's.  44.  Bentley  reads  deserere  in  opposition  to  ail 

32.  Crusiiisconi«cttjresmr'(fia.    Wakefield  pla-  the  MSS. 
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Summi  materiem  mali, 

Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  50 

Eradenda  cupidinis 

Pravi  sunt  elementa :  et  tenerae  nimis 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Firmandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  rudis 
Haerere  ingenuus  puer,  55 

Venarique  timet ;  ludere  doctior, 
Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho, 

Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea : 
Quum  perjura  patris  fides 

Consortem,  socium  fallat,  et  hospitem,  60 

Indignoque  pecuniam 

Haeredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 
Crescunt  divitiae :  tamen 

Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 


Carmen  XXV. 
AD  BACCHUM. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 

Plenum  ?   Quae  nemora  ?  quos  agor  in  speeus, 
Velox  mente  nova  ?  Quibus 

Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 
Aeternum  meditans  decus  5 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis  ? 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

49.  Some  of  the  old  editions  have  materiam.  62.  Markland  conjectures  Sed  licet  or  Cui  licei 

50.  Some  editions  place  a  period  after  Mittamus,    in  place  of  Scilicet ;  with  a  comma  after  divitiae  ; 
and  begin  a  new  sentence  with  scelerum.  and  crescant  for  crescunt, 

54.  Bentley  verj  ingeniously  conjectures  Fir- 

rnandae,  as  more  in  accordance  with  nimis  tenerae  Ode  25. 
and  asperioribus  than  the  common  reading  For- 

mundae.    We  have  adopted  the  emendation.    Cu-  2.  Some  editions  insert  the  preposition  in  before 

ningam,  Sanadon,  and  Gesner  approve  of  it,  al-  nemora,  but  inelegantly.    Cuningam  removes  aut 

though  the  latter  still  allows  the  common  reading  fiom  the  text.    We  have  adopted  his  reading  and 

to  remain.  punctuation,    The  common  editions  have  Quae  ne- 

60.  The  common  editions  have  no  comma  after  mora,  aut  quos  agor,  &c,  with  a  mark  of  interro- 

Consortem  or  fallat.    But  consortem  must  be  dis-  gation  only  after  nova.    The  Venice  edition  and 

tinguished  from  socium,  as  we  have  given  it  in  the  that  of  Glareanus  have  et  quos. 

text.  Porphyrionfirstadoptedthispunctuation,and  6.   The  common  reading  is  concilio;  but  the 

it  has  been  followed  by  Cuningam  and  others.  majority  of  MSS.,  and  among  them  those  of  the 

Cuningam,  however,  prefers  the  plural  fonns  Con-  best  note,  together  with  many  of  the  early  editions, 

sortes,  hospites.     Bentley  reads  Consortem  and  read  consilio.    Gronovius  has  proved  very  success- 

hospites.    The  Milan  edition  of  1477  also  has  hos-  fully  that  concilium  means  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 

pites.   Cicero  distinguishes  between  the  terms  in  ple,  or  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  several  na- 

question  ;  "  Socium,  et  consortem  gloriosi  laboris  tions  or  bodies  of  men ;  whereas  consilium  means 

araiBeram."  (de  el.  Orat,  1.)  a  meeting  of  counsellors,  or  chiefs.    In  this  opinion 


CAKMiNUM   LIB.  III,  *2(j.  [{).', 

Dicam  insigne,  recens,  adhuc 

Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 
Exsomnis  stupet  Euias, 

Hebrum  prospiciens,  et  nive  candidam  10 

Thracen,  ac  pede  barbaro 

Lustratam  Rhodopen.     Ut  mihi  devio 
Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 

Mirari  libet !  O  Naiadum  potens 
Baccharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos  : 
Nil  parvum  aut  hurnili  modo, 

Nil  mortale  loquar.     Dulce  periculuni, 
O  Lenaee  !  sequi  deum 

Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  *i« » 

Carmen  XXVI. 
AD    VENEREM 

Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria  : 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hic  paries  habebit, 

Laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus  5 

Custodit.     Hic,  hic  ponite  lucida 
Funalia,  et  vectes,  et  harpas 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Drakenborch  concurs.    vid.  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  9.  15.  the  propriefy  olripas,  as  a  reading,  will  at  once  be 

Crombie's  Gymnasium,  vol.  1.  p.  11G.  manifest,  if  vve  suppose  the  poet  to  be  instituting  a 

9.  The  MSS.  vary.    The  best  have  either  Ex-  comparison  betweea  hiraself  vvhile  roaming  along 
somnis  or  Ex  somnis.    The  Florence  edition  of    the  banks  of  the  Anio,  aud  the  Bacchant  beholding 

1482,  and  that  of  Venice  1486,  together  vvith  Cu-  the  Thracian  Hebrus  from  afar.     Valart  makes 

ningam,    Sanadon,  and  others,   have    E  somnis.  ripas  the  reading  of  17  MSS. 

Bentley  reads  Edonis,  on  mere  conjecture.  17.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  humile. 

13.  All  the  MSS.  aridall  the  editions  previous  to  The  adoption  of  this  reading  will  make  no  differ- 

that  of  Muretus  have  ripas.    Muretus  changes  this  ence  in  ihe  meaning,  since  humile  modo  and  hii- 

into  rupes,  and  Bentley  gives  on  conjecture  rivos.  inili  modo  are  precisely  equivalent ;  like  praestans 

TheemendationofMuretus  isadoptedby  Lambinus,  ingenio  and  praestanli  ingenio. 

Stephens,  Faber,  Dacier,  Heinsius,  Cnningam,  Sa-  18    The  commou  editions  have  est  after  pericu- 

nadon,  and  others.    These  critics,  together  with  lum.    We  have  omitted  it,  with  Jani,  on  tbe  au- 

Bentley,  object  to  ripas,  on  the  ground  that  ripa  is  thority  of  two  MSS. 
never  put  bv  itself,  but  is  alvvays  connected  with 

the    mention  of  some   stream  or  piece  of  water.  Ode  2S. 
That  this  remark  is  altogether  incorrect  will  ap- 

peac  at  once  from  Ode  3. 1.  23,    In  the  next  place,  7.  Bentley  snggests  securesqve,  in  place  of  ay  - 

26 
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O  quae  beatam,  diva,  tenes  Cyprum,  et 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive> 
Regina,  sublimi  flagello 

Tange  Chloen  semel  arrogantem. 


10 


Carmen  XXVII. 

AD   GALATEAM. 

Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
Ducat,  et  praegnans  canis,  aut  ab  agro 
Rava  decurrens  lupa  Lanivino, 
Fetaque  vulpes : 

llumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum, 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Terruit  mannos. — Ego  cui  timebo. 
Providus  auspex, 


Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum. 
Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 
Solis  ab  ortu. 


10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


cus,  the  reading  commonly  adopted.  Cuningam 
gives  on  conjecture  vectis,  for  the  common  read- 
ing  vectes,  and  harpas  for  arcus.  The  objection  to 
arcus  is,  that  "  hows"  are  by  no  means  fit  instru- 
ments  for  "  breaking  open  doors."  Doring  thinks 
that  the  poet  alludes  to  the  arrows  which  angry 
Jovers  might  discharge  against  the  closed  doors  of 
their  mistres>es  :  an  in(erpretation  far  from  satis- 
factory.  Others,  and  particularly  Dacier,  suppose 
that  the  "  bows"  vvould  be  needed  against  the 
41  lenones"  who  might  be  defending  the  gates  ;  but 
this  seems  hardly  consistent  with  "  oppositis  fori- 
bus  minaces."  Amid  this  diversity  of  interpreta- 
lion,  we  have  altempted  to  cut  the  knot  by  adopt- 
ing  the  reading  of  Cuningam,  harpas. 

10.  The  common  editions  have  Memphim ; 
but  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  the 
usage  of  Horace  himself  in  Lyric  verse,  restores 
Memphin. 

Odh  27. 

2.  Cuningam  reads  Ducit,  aut,  in  whfch  he  is 
followed  by  Sanadon. 

3.  The  MSS.  vary  between  Lanuvino  and  Lani- 
vino.  Some  have  also  Lanvino  and  Lanubino. 
Fea,  aftera  comparison  of  ancient  inscriptions,  de- 
cides  in  favoUrof  the  form  which  we  have  adopted. 

5.  Pentley  and  Cuningam  read  Rumpit.  The 
first  of  these  critics  insists  that  Rumpat  cannot  be 


the  true  reading,  since  it  would  be  a  favour  and 
benefit,  not  an  evil,  if  the  wicked  were  to  be  pre- 
vented  from  pursuing  any  inauspicious  route  by  the 
force  of  evil  omens.  "  Bene  eritimpiis,  si  rumpant 
iter  infauste  ,  susceptum  :  si  domum  redeant,  ubi 
contra  auspicia  se  exire  intellexerint."  He  proposes» 
therefore,  to  read  Rumpit  in  the  sense  of  Rumpere 
solet,  and  to  make  the  clause  from  Rumpit  toman- 
nos  parenthetical  and  general.  Bentley,  however, 
appears  to  us  to  have  indulged  here  iti  something 
of  hypercriticisrn.  The  poet  merely  wishes  to  ex- 
press  the  following  idea  :  "  Let  the  wicked  alone 
have  evil  ornens  to  fill  them  with  alarm.  Let  fhose 
ornens  either  accompany  them  on  their  way,  and, 
by  presenting  themselves  every  moment,  fill  their 
bosoms  with  constant  and  increasing  alarm,  or, 
assuming  some  still  more  terrific  aspect,  let  them 
cause  the  intended  journey  to  be  completely  given 
up."  This  interruption  of  their  plans,  especially  if 
ambition,  the  love  of  gain,  or  some  other  motive  of 
a  similar  nature,  be  the  governiug  principle,  would 
rather,  we  conceive,  corne  to  them  as  a  hardship 
than  a  benefit. 

7.  The  common  reading  is  Ego  quid,  with  a 
mark  of  iuterrogation  after  auspex.  Some  editions 
too  have  Ego  cur :  but  Ego  cvi  is  decidedly  su- 
perior,  and  is  sanctioned  by  Stephens,  Torren- 
tius,  Rufgersius,  Heinsius,  Burmann,  Bentrry..  and 
othefs 
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*Sis  licet  felix,  ubicunque  mavis, 
At  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas : 

Teque  nec  laevus  vetet  ire  picus,  15 

Nec  vaga  cornix. 

Sed  vides,  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion.  Ego,  quid  sit  ater 
Adriae,  novi,  sinus,  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  Iapyx.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri,  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum,  et  trementes 
Verbere  ripas. 

Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  *J5 

Credidit  tauro  latus  ;  at  scatentem 
Belluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes 
Palluit  audax. 

Nuper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum,  et 

Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae,  30 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 
Vidit  et  undas. 

Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten,  "  Pater  !  O  relictum 
Filiae  nomen  !  pietasque,"  dixit,  35 

"  Victa  furore ! 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  From  navis,  a  vicious  readingof  one  of  Ste-  22.  Muretus  conjectures  Hoedi  in  place  of  Aus- 
phens's  MSS.,  Rutgersius  conjectures  nabis :  an  tri,  on  the  authority  of  Ode  3.  1.  28.  but  the  wind 
emendation  so  very  ingenious,  especially  when  Auster  is  the  "  companion  of  Orion.  "(Ode  1.  28. 
compared  with  the  idea  of  an  iutended  voyage,  as  21.) 

\o  leave  strong  doubts  whether  it  be  not  the  true  23.  Bentley  conjectures  gementes,  but  tremenies 

reading.  is  far  more  poetical. 

14.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  read  at  memor  in  26.  The  common  reading  is  et  scatentem.    We 
place  of  the  common  reading  et  memor.    We  have  have  adopted  at  scatentem  with  Bentley. 
adopted  their  lection.  34.   In  this  and  the  following  lines,  down  to 

15.  Lambinus,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  unde,  great  variety  of  puuctuation  exisls.  Tbat 
has  vetat,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Bentley  and  which  we  exhibit  in  the  text  appears  to  us  the 
Cuningam,  the  latter  of  whom  reads  Namquehv  most  spirited.  Bentieyreads  PaterOreliclumfiliae 
Teque.    Neither  emendation  is  necessary.  nomen,  and  the  rest  as  we  have  given  it.    D6ring's 

18.   The  common  arrangement  is  to  place  a  punctuation  is  Pater  O,    relictum  Jiliae  nomen, 

mark  of  interrogation  after  Orion ;  but  the  full  pe-  and  the  remainder  like  Bentley's,  agreeing  with 

riod  accords   better  with  the  deep  and  anxious  ours.    Kidd  adopts  the  pointing  suggested  by  Best 

feelings  of  (he  monitor.  (p.  126),  Pater !  O  relictumfiliae  nomen !  Pieto.f. 
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iJnde  ?  quo  veni  ?  Levis  una  mgrs  e§t 
Virginurn  culpae.     Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum  ?  an  vitio  carentem 

Ludit  imago  40 

Vana,  quam  e  porta  fugiens  eburna 
Somnium  ducit  ?  Meliusne  iluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit,  an  recentes 
Carpere  flores  ? 

St  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencuni  45 

Dedat  iratae,  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 
Cornua  monstri ! 

Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates  : 

Impudens  Orcum  moror !  O  deorum  50 

Si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 
Nuda  leones ! 

Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  succus 

Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero  55 

Pascere  tigres. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

que!  dixit:  Victa  furore :  making  Victa  furore  41.  Sanadon  reads  quam  for  quae  ;  making  Som-> 

begin  a  new  sentence,  and  refer,  not  to  Pietas,  but  nium  the  nominative.     "  II  ne  paroit  pas  naturel 

to  what  follows.    A  very  strong  objection  arises  to  que  1'image  amene  le  songe,  c'est  plutot  le  songe 

'his  last-mentioned  system  of  punctuation.     It  is  qui  doit  amener  1'image."    The  same  critic  ima- 

harsh  and  aukward  to  open  a  new  sentence  with  gines  quae  to  be  corrected  from  quam  e,  whicb 

an  Adonic  verse,  of  which  the  first  and  natural  was  piaced   by  the  Grammarians,  aecording  to 

nse  is  to  close  the  metre  with  an  agreeable  rest.  him,  as  a  marginal  gloss.    We  differ  from  him  in 

in  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  if  we  follow  fhe  readings  this-  respect,  and  are  persuaded  thal  quam  e  is  the 

of  the  best  MSS.,  there  is  only  one  which  seems  to  true  reading.    vid.  Harii  Opera.  vol.  2.  p.  423. 

yield  any  pretence  for  a  deviation  from  this  rule,  46.  Some  omit  et  as  weakening  the  energy  of 

(Ode  4.  11.  1...6.)    Catullus,  tbough  very  irregu-  the  passage. 

lar,  if  compared  with  the  models  ieft  by  his  suc-  48.  The  best  MSS.  givemonstri     Others  of  iu- 

^essor  Horace,  neveroffendsagainst  it.    (vid.  Class.  ferior  note  have   tauri.     Eleven  of  Valarfs  have 

Journ.  vol.  18.  p.  378  )  the  former  reading.     Sanadon  well  remarks,   '  Je 

38.  Markland  conjectures  Virginis  in  place  of  ne  sais  par  quel  gout  tauri,  qui  n'est  que  la  glose 
tbe  common  readin£  Virginum.  The  frequent  re-  de  monstri,  a  prevalu  dans  leseditions  depuiscelle 
currence  of  the  s,  however,  from  Levis  to  Virginis,  de  Locher.  L'expression  est  ianguissante  en  com- 
militates  againwt  the  emendation.  paraison  de  monstri  qui  est  energique  et  passionec 

39.  Mancinelli  reads  vitio  in  opposition  to  the  Le  poete  a  deja  dit  juvencum  trois  vers  aupara- 
MSS.,  but  more  in  accordance  with  pure  Latinity  vant,  et  taurus  reviendra  au  vers  soixante  dousi- 
than  the  common  reading  vitiis.    His  conjecture  is  eme." 

adopted  by  Benfley,  Cuningam,    Sanadon,   and 
-ither?. 


(JARMINUM  LIL\  m,  %rt,  U\\\ 

Vihs  Europe,  pater  urguet  absens, 
Quid  mori  cessas  ?  Potes  hac  ab  orn< > 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  collum.  60 

Sive  te  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant,  age,  te  procellae 
Crede  veloci :  nisi  herile  mavis 
Carpere  pensum, 

(Regius  sanguis  !)  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex."    Aderat  querenti 
Perfidum  ridens  Venus,  et  remisso 
Filius  arcu. 

Mox,  ubi  lusit  satis,  "  Abstineto," 

Dixit,  "  irarum  calidaeque  rixae,  70 

Quum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 
Cornua  taurus. 

Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis  : 
Mitte  singultus  ;  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam :  tua  sectus  orbis  75 

Nomina  ducet." 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

59.  Heinsius  (ai.  Ovid.  Fast.  4.  371.)  main-  71.  Markland  conjectures  Jam  tibi.    Benlley, 

tains,  after  Murelus,  that  the  true  reading  here  is  however,  before  him  had  suggested  Jam  tibi  in* 

secuta  e — lidere  collum.     This  iection  is  found  in  jussus,     The  emendation  is  unnecessary.    vid.  Ex- 

someof  Lambinus's  MSS.,  and  is  followed  also  by  planatory  notes. 

Bentley,  Cuningam,  and  Sanadon.     But  Laedere  is  73.    Stephens,  Torrentius,  Cruquius,  Bentley, 

thegeneral  reading  of  the  MSS.,  and,  besides  ihe  Ciiningam,  and  others  place  a  mark  of  interroga- 

use  of  the  simple  verb  for  the  compound,  is  of  con-  tion  after  nescis.     But  this  would  express  surprise, 

stant  occurrence  in  poetry     iiucietius  furai«hes  an  on  the  part  of  Venus,    at  Europa's  being  ignorant 

example  to  thepoint :  (5.1O00)  ;'  nec  turbida  pon-  of  what  she  could  no(  possibly  have  learned.     For 

ii  JEquora  laedeb.mi  naves  ai  saxa."  how  couldthe  htte.i'  even  for  a  moment  have  ima- 

65.  We  have  rendered    the  expressicn  Regius  gined  the  high  destiny  which  awaited  her,  orwhat 

sanguis  mort.  forcible,  by  enclosing  it  within  a  pa-  had  occurred  to  induce  her  to  believe  that  she  wass 

renihesUand  placing  a  mark  ot  exclamation  aiter  the  wife  of  Jove  ?    The  colon  ia  certainly  prefera-' 

it.    The  co.nmon  editions  merely  put  a  comma  af-  ble,  especially  as  it  conveys  a  delicate  irony. 
ter  these  words. 
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Carmen  XXVIIL 

AD  LYDEN. 

Festo  quid  potius  die 

Neptuni  faciam  ?  Prome  reconditum, 
Lyde  strenua,  Caecubum, 

Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 
Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis :  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
Parcis  deripere  horreo 

Cessantem  Bibuli  Consulis  amphoram  ? 
Nos  cantabimus  invicem 

Neptunum,  et  virides  Nereidum  choros  :  !  I  \ 

Tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonam,  et  celeris  spicula  Cynthiae : 
Summo  carmine,  quae  Gnidon 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas,  et  Paphon 
Junctis  visit  oloribus  :  15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  naenia, 

Carmen  XXIX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado, 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum,  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Ode  27. 


2.  Bentley  maintains  that  Lyde  was  the  mis-  7.  The  Venice  edition  and  that  of  Glareanus 

tress,  not  the  slave,  of  Horace  ;  and  that,  as  tbe  en  read  diripere. 

tertainment  was  to  take  place  not  at  the  poefs  re-  8.  The  common  text  has  a  roark  of  exclamation 

sidence  but  her  own,faciam  must  be  altered  to fa-  after  amphoram.    We  have  substituted  the  interro- 

cias.     And  he  observes,  "  omnino  ineptum  est,  gation  as  much  more  spirited. 

quod  omnes  hic  editiones  exhibent,  Quidfaciam :  10.  The  common  reading  is  comas,  for  which 

quasi  ipse  ex  suo  penu    Caecubum    praeberet."  we  have  given  choros  on  the  authority  of  one  of 

This  reasoning  is  far  from  satisfactory.     Zeune  ob-  Jani's  MSS. 

aerves  in  reply  :  •'  Sed  et  ita  faciam  suum  obtinet  13.  The  more  usual,  though  not  the  raore  cor- 

locum:  hodie  nil  melius  facere  possum  quambi-  rect,  form  iis  Cnidon.'  vid.  Ode  1.30.1.    Various 

bere.    Ergo,  &c.''    We  are  inclined,  however,  to  Readings. 

adopt  the  opinion  that  the  entertainment  took  place  Ode  29. 
at  the  poefs  own  abode,  and  that  Lyde  was  the  su- 

perintendent  of  his  household.  2.  Brodaeus  has  versum. 
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Jam  dudum  apud  me  est.     Eripe  te  morae  : 
Ut  semper-udum  Tibur,  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 


6.  The  commop.  text  ha9  JVeu  semper  udum,  for 
which  some  read  JVesemper  udum.  We  have  adopt- 
ed  the  very  elegant  and  spirited  emendation  of  N. 
Hardinge,  Esq.  "  In  the  opening  part  of  this  Ode," 
observes  Mr.  G.  Hardinge,  the  son  of  Mr.  H.  "  is 
a  passage,  which,  in  every  conceivable  view  of  it, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  so  very  absurd  as  to  mabe  it  im- 
possible  that  it  was  written  as  we  Snd  it.  Having 
told  his  patron,  that  wine  in  the  cask,  a  wreath  of 
roses,  and  liquid  perfumes,  have  been  made  ready 
for  him  sorae  time,  he  adds  :  Eripe  te  morae ! 
then  come  these  lines  : 

JVeu  (or  JVe)  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 

The  sense  will  therefore  be  this :  *  your  wine,  the 
rose  and  the  perfumes,  wait  for  you  ;  make  haste, 
that  you  may  not  always  contemplate  the  streams 
of  1'ibur,  tiie  sloping  field  of  Aesula,  or  the  hills 
of  Telegonus.'  Or,  if  JVeu  is  preferred,  'make 
haste,  nor  alvvays  contemplate,'  &c.  the  scenery 
above  described.  The  first  and  the  most  obvious 
remark  upon  this  passage  was  yet  never  made  be- 
fore  it  was  pointed  out  by  my  father.  Make  haste! 
that  you  may  not  always  contemplate  the  very 
scene  to  which  you  are  invited  !!  whereas  the  natu- 
ral  turn  of  the  challenge  would  be  <o  hasten  him 
away  from  Rome,  that  he  might  contemplate  these 
new  objects,  which  are  to  give  him  the  eujoyment 
of  the  change  and  of  the  contrast.  It  is,  however, 
explained,  and  is  reconciled,  as  they  would  have 
us  believe,  by  the  interpreters  thus  :  '  Maecenas 
lived  upon  the  Esquilian  hiil.  From  that  hill,  and 
especially  frora  his  tower  upon  it,  he  could  see  at  a 
distance,  and  could  therefore  contemplate,  these 
three  places.'  There  are  some  who  suppose,  that 
in  the  line  '  molem  propinquam  nubibus^  Horace 
adverts  to  the  height  of  this  tower,  as  having  the 
command  of  so  extensive  a  scene.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius,  that  Nero,  from  that  same  tower,  saw 
Rome  in  tiames.  There  are  some  who  represent 
that  ruins  either  of  the  villa  or  the  tower  apppar 
at  this  day  ;  and  that,  when  the  building  was  up,  it 
would  command  in  its  prospect  the  citiesor  villa- 
ges  here  named.  Indeed,  Strabo  represents  '  that 
Rome'  in  general  (that  is  upon  all  its  hills)  '  com- 
manded  the  Tivoli  scene."  The  distanoe,  how- 
ever,  is  twelve  miles  at  least,  and  some  call  it  six- 
tf-en.  I  will  assume  it  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
rniles,  and  as  being  commanded  by  Maecenas  from 
his  house  or  from  his  tower  if  you  will.  1  will 
then  ask  if  a  more  puerile  absurdity  was  ever  com- 
mitted,  than  to  say,  *  Coms  to  we,'and  coirle  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  around  me  ;  to  their  stream, 
and  their  shade,  that  you  may  not  always  coniem,- 
vlate  them  at  Rome  /.'."  One  should  rather  sup- 
•  'i3ve  said,  '  C'om<i  to  we,  that 


you  may  noi  always  contemplatc  the  wealth  and 
smoke  of  RomeJ  which  are  the  objects  of  contem- 
plation  more  at  hand  than  Tivoli,  atthe  distance  of 
tvvelve  miles.  It  happeus  too,  that  it  is  just  what 
he  does  actually  say  in  the  following  stanza,  but  irt 
dinerent  vvords ;  for  there,just  after  having  ex- 
horted  him  to  desert  fastidious  plenty  and  palaces 
o/  lofty  height,  he  says 

*  Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum,  et  opes,  strepitumque  Romae.' 

would  such  a  man  as  Horace,  or  would  any  man  of 
common  sense,  desire  his  patron  to  contemplate  no 
more  a  distant  scene  to  which  he  invites  him :  and 
would  he  in  the  same  breath  deprecate  his  contem- 
plation  of  the  city  which  he  inhabits  ?     But  is  it 
forgot  that  Maecenas  had  something  else  to  do  than 
to  be  a  kind  of  star-gazer  at  the  environs  of  Ho- 
raee's  villa  twelve  or  sixteen  rniles  oflf?    Is  he  not 
first  magistrate  of  Rome,  and  politically  intent  up~ 
on  her  safety  againsl  invasion  ?    Is  he  not  surround- 
ed   with    lfastidious   plenty^  with   smoke,  and 
with  noise  ?    Are  these  proper  channels  for  the 
contemplation  of  Tivoli  at  the  distance  of  tvvelve 
miles  ?     I  have  thus  far  assumed  the  verbal  and  li- 
teral  construction  of  the  word  as  applicable  to  a 
distant  view  o(  Tivoli,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  so 
represented  by  the  interpreters ;  and  I  have  used 
the  general  term  '  contemplaie ;'  but  which  mu9t 
have  the  peculiar  sense  of  a  distant  view  before  it 
can  answer  their  purpose.     It  will  then  be  inter- 
preted  thus,  '  Come  tomethatyou  may  enjoy  Ti- 
voli  at  your  elbow,  instead  of  seeingit  frornRome, 
twelve  miles  off!'     It  happens,  however,  most  in- 
auspiciously,  that  contemplor  means  the  direct  re- 
verse  in  all  the  best  authorities  for  it,  and  peculiar- 
ly  in  Horace  himself."     Mr.   H.  then  proceeds  to 
cite  the  followina: :  Tcrence.  Phorm.   1.  4.  33.  Cic. 
pro  Deiot.  40.    7i.  De  Off.  2.  153.     Id.  De  JVat. 
Deor.  2.  2.     ld.  pro  Flacc'  26.     ld.  pro  Plane.  2. 
"  In  every  one  of  these  passages,"  resumes  Mr. 
H.  "  the  word  contemplor  imports  close  inspection 
of  the  subject.     But  it  happens  also  that  vve  have 
in  Tully  a  similaruseof  the  participle  contemplans, 
applied  by  him  to  a  villa  as  the  subject.     It  is  in 
the  De  Senect.   55.     '  Cujus  quidem  ego  villam 
contemplans  (abest  enim  non  longe  a  me)  admira- 
ri  satis  non   possum,  &c.'     In  this  passage  itisem- 
phatically  distinguished  from  a  distantview.     But 
how   did   Horace  himself   understand  the  word  ? 
He  shall  tell  us.     He  hastwice  made  useof  it,  in 
Serm.  1.  2.  90.  and  1.  1.  66.  In  both  these  passages 
it  ineans  close  inspection  of  a  subject   at  hand. 
Another  circumslance  adds  a  peculiar  feature   of 
ridicule    to   the    dissuasive    admonition ;    '  Make 
haste,'  says  the  poet, "  that  you  may  not  always 
take  a  distant  vievv  of  the  wet  Tibur.1     Hovv  does 
the  view  tvvelve  rrv.les  off.  address  itself  tothe  WW- 
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Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 

Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis  :  10 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 
Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae* 

Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 

Coenae,  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro,  15 

Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 

Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem :  jam  Procyon  furit 
Et  stelja  vesani  Leonis, 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos.  20 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Rivumque  fessus  quaerit,  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani :  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  taciturna  ventis. 

Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  status  ^5 

Curas,  et  Urbi  sollicitus  times, 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

cades  of  l^ivoli  ?    One  of  my  friends  rather  hasti-  bur  and  its  neighbourhoocV     ("  Poems,   &c    by 

Jy  conjectured  that  udum  Tibur  was  a  marsh,  and  N.    Hardingey  Esq.   Fellovv    of  King's    College, 

was  ineant  by  Horace  to  be  condemned  as  a  disa-  Cambridge.     Collected  ;md  Revi«:ed   by  G.  Har- 

greeable  object.     Againstthiscritiquetwo&M/eob-  dinge."      Lowdon,    1818.    p.  225.    seqq.)      This 

jections  occurred  ;  one,  that  a  marsh  twelve  miles  excellent  piece  of  criticism  is  said    to  have  beeu 

otf  is  a  very  innocent  objectof  sight ;  and  the  se-  adopted  by  Bentley,  though  not  recorded.     It  re- 

cond,  that  udum  is  nothing  like  a  niarsh,   but,  as  ceived  the  conimendations  also  of  Markland  (Ex- 

ypplicable  to  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,    means  refreshed  plicat.    V.  A.   A.   258 — 267.)   Parr,  (Memoirs  of 

with  streams.     I  have  observed  that  some  of  the  the  Rcvd.  SneydDavi.es,  D.D.  by  G.  Hardinge.  p. 

readings  have  it  ne,  and  that  others  give  us  the  248.  note.)   and  Taylor  (Elements  of  the   Civil 

word  neu.     Those  who  prefer  the  second,  reason  Law,  p.  37.) 

well  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  first,  which  makes  17.  All  the  best  MSS.,  and  the  early  editions 

eripe  te  morae&n  advice  to  operate  againstthe  con-  give  Andromedae.    Muretus  first  altered  this  to 

tinued  residence  at  Rome ;  whereas  the  residence  Andromedes,  in  which  he  bas  been  followed  by 

would  be  equally  discontinued,  whether  by  an  ac-  some  subsequent  edilors. 

celerated  chan^e  of  scene,  or  by  that  of  a  remoter  22.  The  best  MSS.  have  Horridi.    Sorae  few 

period.     Cut  the  word  neu  is  iuadmissible  ;  fcr  it  give  Horrida. 

is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  nor,  unless  where  the  23.  One  MS.  reads  caret  qua. 

negative  divides  the  sentence,  and  where  also  the  26.  Sanadon  reads  Orbis,  and  Cuningam  Urbis  ; 

former  branch  of  it  is  governed  by   a  verb  in  the  but  Urbi  is  decidedly  preferable. 

subjunctive  mood.    It  is  clear  too,  that  the  poet  28.  Bentley  coojectures  dissors  m  place  of  dis- 

means  lo  recommend  the  features  of  the  scene  to  cors,  «n  the  ground  that  discors  is  an  improper 

which  he  invites  Maecenas,  and  of  course  does  not  epithe.t  to  be  here  applied  to  the  Tanais;  but  vid. 

mean  to    depreciate    them  by  advising    his  pa-  Explanatory  notes.  He  explains  dissorsss  follows : 

tron  to  desert  them  or  discoutinue  his  contcmpla-  "  quia  neque  ad  Europam,  nec  ad  Asiam  pertineat, 

tion  of  them.     The  ridicule  of  the  word  semper  inter  utramque  medius,  et  qtiasi  exlra  sortem  po- 

'.  annot  be  overlooked  ;   it  supposes  Maecenas  to  situs"' 

have  an  eye  intently  and  incessantly  fixed  ori  Ti- 
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Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 

Caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus,  30 

Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest  memento 

Componere  aequus  :  cetera  fluminis 
Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 

Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  35 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 

Stirpesque  raptas,  et  pecus  et  domos 
Volventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 

Quum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

lrritat  amnes.     Ille  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  "  Vixi :  cras  vel  atra 
Nube  pojum  Pater  occupato 

Vel  sole  puro  :  non  tamen  irritum,  45 

Quodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet :  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet, 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit." 

Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio,  et 

Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax,  50 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 

Laudo  manentem :  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 

Virtute  me  involvo,  probamque  55 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

42.  The  Milan  edition  of  1477  has  decei  for  licet.     two  of  VanderbourK's. 
Canler  give3  degil  from  some  old  MSS.,  according         50.  Sonie  of  Jani's  MSS,  read  pervicax 
to  Bersmann.    This  last  reading  is  found  also  in 
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Non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere  ;  et  votis  pacisci, 

Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeve  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari. 
Tum  me,  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum,  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 

,Carmen  XXX. ' 

Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius, 

Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius  ; 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 

Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 

Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.  5 

Non  omnis  moriar  !  multaque  pars  mei 

Vitabit  Libitinam.     Usque  ego  postera 

Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacita  Virgine  pontifex. 

Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus,  10 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 

Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 

Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 

Quaesitam  meritis,  et  mihi  Delphica  15 

Lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

60.  Markland  conjectures  Tyriaeve,  as  we  have  nized  by  the  old  commentators,  and  also  by  Ser- 

given  it,  for  the  common  reading  Tyriaeque.  vius.    Among  more  recent  editors,   Bentley,  Cu- 

62.  Locher  and  Bentley  read  Tum,  on  the  au-  ningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  and  almost 

thority  of  MSS.,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  all  others  have  adopted  it.      The   Hellenism   of 

Tvnc,  Sanadon  prefers  Dum.  this  construction,  however,   seems  to  have  beera 

64.  Bentley  rezds  ferat,  on  the  authority  ofMSS.  misunderstood  by  some  of  the  grammarians,  who 

This  is  alsofound  in  the  Gottingen  MS.  accordingly  changed    Regnavit  into  Regnator  z 

which  latter  reading  has  been  followed  in  some  itt- 

OdeSO.  ferior  editions. 

12.  The  bcst  MSS.  hare  Regnavit.    It  is  recog- 
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CARMINUM 

LIBER  QUARTUS. 


Caemen  I. 

AD  VENEREM. 

Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 

Rursus  bella  moves.     Parce,  precor,  precor  ! 
Non  sum,  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cinarae.     Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  5 

Circa  lustra  decem  flectere  mollibus 
Jam  durum  imperiis.     Abi, 

Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 
Tempestivius  in  domum 

Paulli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus,  10 

Comissabere  Maximi, 

Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum. 
Namque  et  nobilis,  et  decens, 

Et  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis, 
Et  centum  puer  artium,  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae  : 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode8. 

2.  The  coramon  editions  have  a  mark  of  interro-  tions,  hovvever,  give  in  domum,  examples  of  which 

gation  after  moves.    But  a  period  suits  better,  as  it  construction  are  found  in  the  Greek.    Thus  in  The- 

is  rather  a  comptaint  or  exclamation  on  the  part  of  ocritus  (Id.  3.  I.),  Kw/za<r5w  ttoti  tolv  'A/*apAAf<5a. 

the  poet.  Cuningam  has  Temjjestivior. 

4.  The  MSS.  vary  as  to  the  forra  of  this  proper  11.   The  comraon  editions  have  comessabere,  as 

name.    It  is  Kivdpa  in  Greek,  and  consequently  if  the  verb  were  derived  from  comesse.    The  true 

Cinara  in  Latin.  orthography   is  comissabere,   and  the  root  is  the 

9.  Many  MSS.  and  early  editioos  have  in  domo,  Greek /cw/ia^w  (/cw«a5(7w,  /cu«a<rcrw),  or  perhaps  a 

which  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  verb  /cwa^w  may  have  existed,  o(  the  same  sense  as 

general  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongne.    The  best  edi-  /cwwa^w. 
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Et  quandoque  potentior 

Largis  muneribus  riserit  aeriiuli, 
Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponet  marmoream,  sub  trabe  citrea.  &0 

Illic  plurima  naribus 

Buces  thura,  lyraeque  et  Berecyntiae 
Delectabere  tibiae 

Mixtis  carminibus,  non  sine  fistula. 
Ulic  bis  pueri  die  25 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 
Me  nec  femina,  nec  puer 

Jam,  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui,  30 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero, 

Nec  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus*  — 
Sed  cur,  heu,  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacrima  per  genas  ? 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 
Nocturnis  ego  somniis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles.  40 

Carmen  II. 

AD  IULUM  ANTONIUM; 

Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemulari, 
lule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  daturus 
Nomina  ponto. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

18.  Torrentius,  on  tbe  authority  of  a  few  MSS.,  Greek  TSepiKvvros-    Some  read  lyra  and  tibia  for 

rvnds largi  ;  in  wbich  he  is  followed  by  Bentley  lyrae  and  tibiac,  but  without  (he  least  necessity. 

and  Cuningam.    The  best  cditions,  however,  have  37.  The  JVTSS.  and  editions  vary.     Some  have 

lurgis,  and  :\\\  the  early  ones  of  any  note.    Onty  Mocturnis  te  ego  somniis,   othe rs  JSfocturnis  te 

two  of  Valai't's  MSS.  have  the  former  readin^.  somniis,  and  others  again  Nocturnis  ego  te  som- 

20.  In  place  of  citrea  rrrany  MSS.  and  editions  niis.    But  the  reading  which  we  have  given  is 

have  Cypria,  which  Gesner  adopts,  on  the  ground  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  adopted  by  Bentley, 

that  the  citron  wood  was  too  rare  and  expensive  :a  Cuningam,  Mitscherlich,  Fea,  and  Doring. 
material  to  be  employed  for  such  works.    But  vid. 

Explanatory  notes.  Odz  2. 

22.  The  true  reading  hBerecyntiae.    The  name 

of  the  mountain  is  Berecyntus  m  Latin,  from  the  1.  The  common  editions  have  aemulari  1 — so 


VRMIXUM  LIB.  IV,  (<l.  IM 

Alonte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres  5 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 
Pindarus  ore  ; 

Laurea  donandus  Apollinari, 

Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos  10 

Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis : 

Seu  deos,  regesve  canit,  deorum 
Sanguinem,  per  quos  cecidere  justo 

Marte  Centauri,  cecidit  tremendae  15 

Flamma  Chimaerae : 

Sive,  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  coelestes,  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit,  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Munere  donat :  20 

Flebili  spohsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat,  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  educit  in  astra,  nigroque 
Invidet  Orco. 

Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnum.  25 

Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus  :  ego,  apis  Matinae 
More  modoque, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

•  hatthenextlinewillcommencewith — ule.   There  gesye  5s  more  in  accordance  witii  the  use  of  the 

is  no  authority  whatever  for  such  a  division  of  a  disjunctive  in  lines  17,  18,  and  21.    Bentley  sug- 

simple  word  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse  of  a  Sap-  gests  an  additional  reason  in  its  favour  :  "  Neque 

phic  stanza.    (vid.  Remarks  on  the  Sapphic  metre,  enim  uno  carminis  genere  et  Deos  et  Reges  sive 

p.  Ivi.  of  this  volume,  in  notis.)    The  second  line  Heroas  cecinit  Pindarus,  sed  illos  in  vnvois  et  naid- 

raust  contain  the  entire  proper  name  Iule,  which  is  triv,  hos  in  aliis." 

to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable  (Yule).  14.  The  common  reading  is  justo,  with  Morte at 

6.  Two  MSS.  of  Fabncius's  have  fo/as,  which  he  the  commencement  of  the  next  line.  We  have 
attempts  to  defend.  But  notas  is  far  more  poetical.  adopted,  in  preference,  the  emendation  of  Mark- 
Some  MSS.  of  no  inlerior  note,  have  Cum  for  Quem.  land. 

7.  Cuningam  reads  Fervit,  wbich  is  also  found  25.  The  true  orthography  is  cycnum,  from  the 
in  one  of  Cruquius's  MSS.  Greek  kvkvos. 

13.  The  common  reading  is  regesque  ;  but  re- 
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/ 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Plarimum,  circa  nemus  uvidique  30 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 
Carmina  fingo. 

Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem,  quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum,  merita  decorus  35 

Fronde,  Sygambros : 

Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 

Fata  donavere  bonique  divi, 

Nec  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  priscum.  40 

Concines  laetosque  dies,  et  Urbis 
Publicum  ludum,  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu,  forumque 
Litibus  orbum. 

Tum  meae  (si  quid  loquor  audiendum)  45 

Vocis  accedet  bona  pars  :  et,  "  O  Sol 
Pulcher,  O  laudande,"  canam,  recepto 
Caesare  felix. 

Tuque  dum  procedis,  "  Io  triumphe  !" 
Non  semel  dicemus,  "  Io  triumphe  !"  50 

Civitas  omnis,  dabimusque  divis 
Thura  benignis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

31.  Bentley  conjeclures  rivos,   in  wbich  he   is  sime  ab  omnibus  legebantur."    We  have  adopted 

followed by  Sanadon.    The  objection  urged  against  the  emendation. 

ripas  is,  that  ripa  is  never  used  by  itself,  but  al-  49.  The  true  reading  of  this  line  has  been  a  sub- 

ways  with  reference  to  some  stream  or  piece  of  ject  of  much  controversy.    The  greater  nnmber  of 

water.    The  presence  of  uvidi  would,  of  itself,  be  MSS.  have  Teque,  which  Bothe  adopts  ;  placing  a 

a  sufficient  answer  to  this  remark,  if  it  were  a  well-  period  after  Teque,  and  having  none  after  felix  in 

grounded  one :  but  vid.  Ode  3.  25.  13.     Various  the  preceding  line.    Heinsius  conjectures  Duxque 

Readings.  dum  procedit.    Bentley,  after  reviewing  the  seve- 

36.  Sygambros  is  undoubtedly  the  best  ortho-  ral  readings  and  interpretations  which  have  been 

graphy.    They  are  called  by  Ptolemy,  2t5ya^6pot,  given,  suggests  Isque  dum  procedit.    Buttheread- 

and  by  Strabo,  Souya/xfyoi.     Tacitus  styles  them  ing  which  we  have  adopted  is  undoubtedly  prefe- 

Sugambri.    The  common  form  is  Sycambri.  rable,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  great 

45.  Bentley  has  loquor  inplaceof  thecommonly  critic.     Tuque  refers  directly  to  Antonius.    Cu- 

received  reading  loquar.     His  argument  in  favour  ningam  conjectures  Tumque,  dum  procedit,  which 

of  it  is  as  follows :  "  si  quid  loquor ;  hoc  est,  si  quid  Sanadon  adopts,  with  the  exception  ofprocedit,  for 

loqui  soleo  Romanorum  auribus  dignum  :  quippe  which  he  has  procedet, 
jam  diu  tres  Carminum  libros  emiserat,  qui  aviclis- 


OARMINUM  LIB.  IV,  3.  119 

Te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus,  relicta 

M atre,  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis  55 

In  mea  vota, 

Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  Lunae  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri, 

Caetera  fulvus.  t50 


Carmen  III. 
AD  MELPOMENEN. 

Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 

Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 
Illum  non  labor  Isthmius 

Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 
Curru  ducet  Achaico  5 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Ornatum  foliis  ducem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
Ostendet  Capitolio : 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt,  10 

Et  spissae  nemorum  comae, 

Fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 
Romae  principis  urbium 

Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 
Vatum  ponere  me  choros :  15 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

o8.  Some  MSS.  have  orbetn  for  ortvm.  Valart  makes  praefluunt  the  reading  of  eighteen 

MSS. 
Ode  3.  16.  Cuningam  has  torqueor,  on  the  authority  of 

a  few  MSS.  Sanadon  adopts  this  reading,  and  re- 
10.  The  commonly  received  reading  is  praejiu-  rnarks:  "Le  poete  veut  dire  non  seulement  que 
v.nt ;  but  many  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  per-  Tenvie  commencoit  a  se  dechainer  moins  contre 
Jiuvnt.  If  this  latter  veib  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  lui,  mais  encore  qu'il  commencoit  a  se  mettre  au 
irrigant,  it  will  make  no  bad  reading  ;  and  Fea  in-  dessus  de  Penvie,  et  a  ne  plus  redouter  ses  traits." 
troduces  it  into  the  text  with  this  interpretation.  The  defence  is  an  ingenious  one;  but  still  mordeor 
The  common  reading,  however,  is  a  more  simple  is  more  directly  in  unison  with  dente. 
and  natural  one.     Some  editions  have  profluunt. 
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O,  testudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas . 
O,  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum  !  *J0 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romanae  fidicen  lyrae : 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  (si  placeo,)  tuum  esr 


Carmen  IV. 
DRUSI  LAUDES. 


Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  alitem, 
Cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit,  expertus  fidelem 
Jupiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 

Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor 
Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium  : 
Vernique,  jam  nimbis  remotis, 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


OpH  f. 

6.  Sornc  MSS.  have  protulit,  which  is  iess  forci-  he  obsei  ves,  u  Rain  is  not  frequent  during  (he 
ble  th*n  propulit.  spring  and  suramer  raonlbs,  yet  occasional  showers 

7.  J.  Caesar  Scaliger  objects  to  the  menlion  of  fall,  abundant  enough  to  refresh  the  air  and  to  re- 
s-pring  in  this  passage,  on  the  ground  that  the  vive  the  face  of  nature  "  And  again :  "  even  the 
young  eagle  is  not  sufficiently  stroug,  during  any  clouds  and  storms  of  winter  are  cnly  transient  and 
part  of  that  season,  to  perform  the  several  feats  temporary  interruptions  of  the  general  serenity  that 
which  the  poet  assigns  to  it.  His  criticism  witl  be  constitutes  oue  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this 
found  answered  in  the  Explanatory  notes.  Bentiey,  delightful  climate"  (Eustace's  Tour,  vol.  4.  p. 
yielding  to  Scaliger's  authority,  and  following  the  142.  Lond.  ed.)  We  have  adopted  Vemique,  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  and  early  editions,  gives  commou  reading,  as  conveying  the  best  sense  in 
Vernisquejam  nimbis  remotis,  &.c.  This  is  adopt-  connection  with  venti,  and  also  as  far  more  melo- 
ed  likewise  in  Burmann's  edition,  and  also  by  Cu-  dious  than  the  disagreeable  alliteration  in  "  Vernw- 
ningam  and  Sanadon.  Bentiey's  argument  in  fa-  que  jam  nimbti  remotw,"  although  Sanadou  pre- 
vour  of  this  reading  is,  that  the  Italian  spring  was  tends  to  consider  this  as  no  blemish.  In  favour  of 
marked  by  showers  and  stormy  weather.  But  the  common  reading  the  following  passage  may  be 
araong  the  authorities  which  he  cites  in  defence  of  cited  :  "Ceteris  hominibus,  atque  regionibus  vi 
this  position,  none  will  be  found  fully  to  the  point.  frigorum  adstrictis,  et  oppressis,  vos  solos  aurae 
Eustace  shows  very  conclusively,  that  the  climate  leues,  vemique  Jiatus,  et  deductis  nubibus  ad  iti- 
of  Italy  has  undergone  little  variation  in  modern  nera  vestra  directi  solis  radii  sequebantur.'~ 
■'imes  ;  and,  m  his  remarks  on  the  Italian  sprin^,  (Ctaud,  Mamertinvs  Paneg.  Jtiaxim.  9} 


OARMINUM  LIR.  IV,  4. 


i'>\ 


Venti  paventem  :  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus  : 
Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae  : 

Qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta,  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem, 
Dente  novo  peritura,  vidit : 

Videre  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici :  [cjuibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omnd  ' 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi 

Dextras  obarmet,  quaerere  distuli : 
Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia :]  sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae, 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictae, 


10 


15 


•20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


30.  Somc  of  the  early  editions  have  invidus  in 
place  of  vividus. 

14.  Brodaeus  re&ds  furvae. 

15.  Kuster  conjectures  Jamjamque. 

17.  Almost  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have 
Rhceti,  and  in  the  following  liue  Vindelici,  without 
any  et  preceding  it.  Vanderbourg  makes  Rhaeii, 
ra  this  reading,  the  name  of  a  leader  of  the  nalion, 
and  the  genitive  singular.  The  scholia»ts  Acron 
and  Porphyrion,  on  the  contrarv,  regard  it  as  the 
nominative  plural,  and  unite  Rhaeti  in  construc- 
tion  with  Vindelici.  The  expression  Rhaeti  Vin- 
delici  will  then  be  equivalent  to  '•  the  Vindelician 
Rhaeti."  Tbis  reading  and  niode  of  interpretation, 
Bentley  very  properly  condemns.  The  Rhaeti  and 
Vindelici  are  always*  kept  distinct  by  the  ancient 
gedgraphers,  and  occupied,  in  fact,  different  sections 
of  territory.  A  few  MSS.  have  Rhaeti,  with  et 
Vindelici,  which  raakes  a  much  better  readiifg. 
The  best,  however,  is  the  one  that  we  have  adopt- 
ed.  It  is  found  in  a  Rottendorf  MS.,  and  in  one  of 
Cunmgam'»,  and  is  adopted  by  Bentley,  Cuningam, 
Sanadon,  Doring,  and  many  others.  As  regards 
the  orthography  of  tbe  woid,  however,  the  true 
form  is  undoubtedly  Raetis,  aud  the  iiame  of  the 
people  Raeti :  for  the  naine  is  not  of  Greek  origin, 
andiberefore  should  have  no  aspirate  after  the  ini- 
tial  R.  vid.  Niehbuhr's  Rome,  (Hare  and  Thirl- 
wall's  translation)  vol.  i.  p.  91.  in  notis.  And  also 
Ode  2.  2.  20.    Varkms  Readings. 

1 8.  We  have  inclosed  a  part  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceedingstanta  withtn  brackets,  as  utterlyunworthy 
of  the  poet,  aud  consequently  labouring  uuder  a 
stroug  6uspicion  of  being  spurious.  Sanadon  re- 
iects  the  whole  froin  the  test,  making  et  diu  (which 
he  reads  for  sed  diu)  a  continuation  of  the  1  8th 
.ne,   after   Vindthci.     u  Les    manuscrit?,"     ob- 


■ont  beau  charger  Horace  de 
parentese,  Horace  se  defeud 


serves  the  critic,  f 
cette   iiupertiueute 

contre  tous  le^  hianusciits."  A  critic  in  the  Clas- 
sical  Journal  (vol  27.  p.  202.)  observes  in  relation 
to  this  passage  :  "  U  is  not  possible  that  Horace 
could  have  admitted  any  thing  so  piosaic  and  so  fo- 
reign  into  thisode,  where  he  was  putting  forth  all 
his  strength.  Tbe  verses  in  question  seem  to  nie 
to  have  been  inserted  by  some  wag,  in  order  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  uncommon  lengthof  the  first 
sentence  :  and  the  word  obarmet  seems  to  have 
been  coined  in  ridicule  of  the  licence  wbich  Ho- 
race  sometimesallows  hiarself  in  the,  use  of  new  or 
obsolete  words  :  such  as  Adurgens,  (Qde  1.  37. 
17.)  diluvies  (ov  diluvium  (3.  29.  40,  and  4. 14.  28.) 
aetermt,  (ibid.  15.)  inimicat  (4.  15.  20.)  If  indt- 
corant,  which  many  MSS.  give,  and  soine  editors 
adopt  for  dedecorant  v.  32.  of  this  ode,  be  Horace's 
•yord,  this  we  rnay  suppose  to  be  more  imraediate- 
lyaimedat.  Obarmet  is  an  unknown  compound, 
formed  for  no  end  (unless  for.  ridicule),  as  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  force  of  the  expression."  Mr.  Lis- 
lon,  the  writer  of  the  remarks  just  quoted,  appears 
to  us  to  bave  goue  rather  too  far  in  bis  remarks  ou 
obarmet,  as  this  verb  is  also  used  by  Apuleius,  SWe- 
tam.  9.  init.  and  Ausonius,  Epigr  25.  1.  Besides, 
the  preposition  ob  may  very  well  have  its  usual 
meaning  oragainst,  aod  obarmare signify,  "(oarm 
against  the  foe."  In  every  othpr  respect  we  con- 
sidcr  Mr.  ListonN;  criticism  highly  iugetiious  and 
probable. 

24.  For  rtvictae  ssrne  MSS.  bave  repressae, 
which  Bentley,  Sauadon,  and  others  adopt.  The 
objection  to  revictae  h,  that  it  is  a  term  ofJaw, 
never  used  in  war-  Lucretius.  bowever,  uses»  ii  in 
a  verse  perfectly  analogous.  (5.  410  )  Some  read 
revinctae. 

28 
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Sensere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles,  sJ5 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus, 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  paternus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus:  et  bonis 

Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  l>0 

Virtus  :  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam- 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant : 

Utcunque  defecere  mores,  35 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 

Quid  debeas,  o  Roma?  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubaf 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  fugatis 
Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris,  # 

Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas, 
Ceu  flamma  per  taedas,  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Romana  pubes  crevit,  et  impio 

Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 

*   Fana  deos  habuere  rectos  : 

Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal ; 
*'  Cervi,  luporum  praeda  rapacium,  50 

Sectamur  ultro,  quos  opimus 

Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 


VARIOUS  READMGS. 

29.  The  Irue  punctuation  of  this  passage  has  the  ancient  scholiasts.  The  common  reading  is  de- 

been  inuch  contested.     Tbe  one  inost  commonly  decorant.    Bentley  praises  indecorant,  and  Cu- 

adopted  has  a  colon  after  bonis :  but  fortibus  et  ningam  receives  it  into  the  text. 

bonis  makes  an  aukward  pleonasm,  since  bonus  is  42.  Glareanus  reads  it  Italas. 

used  by  the  best  writers,  both  in  prose  as  well  as  43.  Cuningam  gives,  on  conjecture,  ut  Eurus 

in  poetry,  with  the  same  force  asvalidus,  sirenuus,  Some  MSS.  and  editions  have  et  Eurus. 

praestans  orfortis.  Wakefield's  punctuation,  on  the  4S.  Brodaeus  reads  tectos :  which  is  a  conjecture 

conlrary,  is  very  ingenious,  and  we  give  it  a  de-  of  Marsilius's,  and  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 

cided  preference  over  the  cornnion  reading.    lt  is  temples  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Carthag>> 

«jxhibited  in  our  text.  nians. 

36,  Indero rant  is  fonnd  in  §orae  MSS,,  and  in  52.  Cuninjtam  reiects  f  st 


UARMINUM  LIB.  IV,  5  l»3 

Uens,  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra. 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  55 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 

Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  ^O 

Non  Hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem : 
Monstrumve  sUbmisere  Colchi 
Majus,  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 

Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  65 

Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem,  geretque 
Proelia  conjugibus  loquenda. 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 

Mittam  superbos :  occidit,  occidit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Hasdrubale  interemto. 

Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus : 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Jupiter 
Defendit,  et  curae  sagaces  75 

Expediunt  per  acuta  belli. 


€armen  V. 

AD  AUGUSTUM 

Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  Romulae 
Custos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu : 
Maturum  reditum  pollicitus  Patrum 
Sancto  consilio,  redi. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

60.  OneofValarCsMSS.hasammosjtt*.    lt  is        73.  A  few  MSS.t  and  among  thera  a  veryan- 
found  also  in  two  of  Bentley'8.  cient  one  of  Cruquius's,  have  perficiunt.    Some  of 

65.  Many  MSS.  have  Mersu$,  and  also  some  of    Torrentius's  have  efficient. 

the  early  editions.    Seventeen  of  Valarfs  MSS.        76.  The  Venice  edition  and  that  of  Glareanus 

have  this  reading.    Two  others  read  exiit  for  eve-    have  bella  for  belli. 

nii. 

66.  One  or  two  MSS.  have  pr&ruit,  and  in  the 
following  line  geritque. 


Hi 


a.  HORATU  FLACCI 

Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae : 
Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Affulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 
Et  soles  melius  nitent. 

tjt  rriater  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  aequora  10 

fcunctantein  spatio  longius  annuo 
Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 

Votis  omiriibusque  et  precibus  vocat; 
Curvo  nec  faciem  litore  demovet : 

Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Caesarem. 

Tutus  bos  etenim  tuta  perambulat : 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres,  almaque  Faustitas : 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae  : 

Culpari  metuit  Fides :  20 

Nullis  polluitur  casta  domus  stupris : 
Mos  et  lex  maciilosurii  edomuit  nefas  : 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae  : 

Culpam  Poena  premit  comes. 

Quis  Parthuni  paveat  ?  quis  gelidum  Scythen  ?  25 

Quis,  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 
Bellum  curet  Iberiae  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode5. 

7.  A  few  MSS.  have  ejfulsit.    In  tbis  same  line  14.  Tbe  conimon  reading  is  dimovet:  but  de- 

the  punctuation  of  the  editions  varies.    The  Venice  rnovet  is  sanction^d  by  the  authority  of  Lambiuus 

edition  of  1479,  that  of  Junta  1503,  together  with  Bentley,  Cuningarri,  and  others. 

those  of  Lambinus,  Cruquius,  Rutgersius,  Hein-  17.  The  common  reading  is  Tutus  bos  etenim 

sius,  Bentley,  Cuningam,  and  others,  place  a  com-  rura  perambulat :  the  repetition  ofrura,  however, 

ma  or  semicolonafterpopw/o.    Thisaccoids  better  in  the  next  line,  excites  very  naturally  a  strong 

with  what  precedes  Lucem  redde  tuae  patriae.  suspicion  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  text. 

The  common  editions  have  a  point  after  Jiffulsit  Faber  conjectures  prata  for  rura  in  the  17th  line, 

and  none  after  populo;  which  therefore  depends,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  S.inadon.    Bentley  re- 

in  construction,  on  what  follows.  tains  rura  in  this  line,  but  alters  it  in  the  next  to 

12.  Eleven  of  Valart's  MSS.  have  distinet,  which  farra.  Cuningam  for  the  secOnd  rura  gives  cutta. 
is  the  readingmostgenerally  received.  Somebave  Jn  each  line,  however,  the  MSS.  unite  in  readin£ 
detinet,  and  seven  destinet ;  which  latter  reading  rura,  except  that  in  one  of  Bentley's  it  is  nutrit 
is  given  also  ih  the  Milan  edition  of  1477,  and  in  ra,  which  the  critic  conjectured  to  have  been  nu- 
the  Venice  edition  of  1479.  tritura. r  a  reading  actually  given  by  one  ofJani's 

13.  The  editions  vary,  some  reading  ominibus  MSS.  The  most  ingenious  suggestion,  however^ 
atque  precibus;  and  others  ominibus  atquc  etpre-  is  tbat  of  Bothe,  who  proposes  tuta  for  rura,  in  the 
cibus.  J7th  line,  which  we  have  admitted  into  the  text. 


CARMINUM  LIE.  IV*  6. 

Coodit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  suis, 
Et  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores  :  3( » 

Hinc  ad  vina  venit  laetus,  et  alteris 
Te  mensis  adhibet  deum  : 

Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  pateris  :  et  Laribus  tuum 

Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  35 

Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 

Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae  !  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi, 

Quum  Sol  Oceano  subest. 


Carmen  VI. 

AD  APOLLINEM. 

Dive,  quem  proles  Niobea  magnae 
Vindicem  linguae,  Tityosqiie  raptor 
Sensit,  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altae 
Phthius  Achilles, . 

Caeteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar  ; 
Filius  quamquam  Thetidos  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  iqiiateret  tremenda 


rmus  quuniquaiii  jLiieuuu 
Dardanas  turres  iqiiateret 
Cuspide  pugnax. 


llle,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 

Pinus^  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  10 

Procidit  late  posuitque  collum  in 
Pulvere  Teucro. 


VARIOTJS  READINGS. 

31.  The  commpu  rcading  is  redit    We  have  f  37.  Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  rex  in  place 

adopted  venitt  hpwever,  as  making  a  better  sense,  cf  dux. 

and  which  Bentley  and  Cuningam  gtve  on  the  au-  Ode  6. 
thority  of  MSS. 

.  34.  Many  MSS,  and  some  of  the  early  editions  ,  6.  Lambinus,  Bentley,  and  others  read  quamvis, 

have  D\ffuso,  whichhasless  precision  than  De-  cf  which  Bothe  remarks:   "minus  quidem  ele- 

fuso.  ganter  et  frequentiore  i  litera." 

55.  Faber  conjectures  nomen,  which  Brodaeus  10.  Cuningam  reads  impressa,  which  is  also 

adopts.  found  in  three  o'f  Valart^s  MSS  , 


t'26  ^.  HORATH  FLACUi 

Ille  non,  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito,  male  feriatos 

Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  15 

Falleret  aulam ; 

Sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefas !  heu  ! 
Nescios  fari  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo  :  20 

Ni,  tuis  flexus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vocibus,  divum  pater  adnuisset 
Rebus  Aeneae  potiore  diictos 
Alite  muros. 

Doctor  Argivae  fidicen  Thaliae,  29 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines* 
Dauniae  defende  deciis  Camenae, 
Levis  Agyieu. 

Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis,  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  80 

Virginum  primae,  puerique  claris 
PatribUs  orti, 

Deliae  tutela  deae,  fugaees 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 

Lesbium  serVate  pedem*  meique  35 

Pollicis  ictum, 

Rite  Latonae  puerum  canentes, 
Rite  crescentem  face  Noctilucahij 
Prosperam  frugum,  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Sorpe  editions  very  erroneously  punctuate  as  MSS.  have  Ductor  and  a  few  Argivae.     The 

iTolldws  :  Ille,  noh  inclusus  eqtio  reading  which  we  have  adopted  appears  to  afford 

19.  Some  MSS.  give  latentes  which  is  fdund  a!so  the  best  sense.    DuCtor  would  have,  moreover, 

in  a  few  of  the  early.editions,  but  seventeen  MSS.  an  aukward  sound  immediately  after  ductos  in  the 

of  Valarfs  have  Idimtem,  the  reading  commonly  23d  line,  while  Argivae  seems  preferable  to  urgu- 

adopted.  tae  on  account  of  its  being  put  in  direct  opposition 

21.  A  very  ancieiit  MS.  of  Cruquius'3  has  Aex-  to  Daunia  (i.  e.  Latina)  Cdmena. 

iis  in  place  of  the  common  reading  victus.    Bent-  28.  Agyieu  is  the  true  orthography,  from  the 

ley  adopts  the  former,  and  we  have  also  admitted  it  Greek  form  'Ayvteuj.    Some  MSS.  and  early  edi- 

intothetext.  tions  have  Agileu  and  Agylleu. 

25.  Cuningam  reads  Doctor  Argeae,  but  the  38.  Some  MSS.  give  noctiliica  and  prospera. 
common  editions  give  Doctor  argutae.    Spme 


CARMiNUM  LIB.  IV,  7. 

Nupta  jam  dices  :  Ego  dis  amicum, 
Saeculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 
Vatis  Horati. 


ik 


Carmen  VII. 


AB  TORQUATUM. 

Ditt ugere  nives  ;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis, 

Arboribusque  comae : 
Mutat  terra  yices  :  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt : 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet 

Ducere  nuda  choros. 
Immortalia  ne  speres,  monet  Annus  et  almum 

Quae  rapit  Hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris  :  Ver  proterit  Aestas> 

Interitura,  simul 
Pomifer  Auctumnus  fruges  eflfuderit :  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  coelestia  lunae  : 

Nos,  ubi  decidimus, 
Quo  pius  Aeneas,  quo  dives  Tullu,s  et  Ancus, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  scit,  an  adjiciant  hodiernae  crastina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi  ? 
Cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient  haeredis,  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo. 
Quum  semel  occideris,  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria : 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

Restituet  pietas. 


10 


ia 


m 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode7. 


12.  Sorae  of  Lambinus'3  MSS.  have  recurret. 

15.  Beotley  reads,  Quo  pater  JEneas,  quo  Tvl- 
ius,  dives  et  Ancus,  but  he  suspects  the  true  read- 
ing  to  have  been  originally  pauper  et  Ancus.  Cu- 
ningam  reads  Tullus  dives,  et  Ancus,  vid.  Expla- 
natory  notes.  Some  MSS.  give  pater  in  place  of 
pius. 


17.  Many  MSS.  have  vitae  for  summae. 

19.  Bentley  conjectures  avidi,  of  which  Cunin- 
gam  approves,  although  he  assigns  it  also  to  As- 
censius. 
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Jnfernis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  || 

Liberat  Hippqlytum : 
Nec  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 


Carmen  VIII. 

AD  CENSORINUM. 

Donarem  pateras  grataque  commodus» 

Censorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus  ; 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 

Graiorum  :  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium,  $ 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit,  aut  Scopas, 

Hic  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sollers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum, 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  vis :  nec  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  10 

Gaudes  carminibus  ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare,  et  pretium  dicere  muneri, 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 

Post  mortem  ducibus ;  non  celeres  fugae,  15 

Rejectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae, 

[Non  stipendia  Carthaginis  impiae,] 

Ejus,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides  :  neque,  20 

YARiQUS  ^APmcs. 

OdeS. 

1.  Some  of  Lambinas^s  MSS.  all  those  of  Tor-  as  spurious,  on  the  ground  of  ils  containing  a  di- 

rentius,  and  a  fcw  others  give  commodis,  rect  and  palpable  error  in  ascribing  the  overthrow 

4.  The  Milan  edition  of  li77  has  mtinera.  of  Hannibai  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to 

8.  Four  of  Valart's  MSS.  g\ve  pingere  in  place  one  and  the  same  Scipio.    "  Horribilis  sane  hallu- 
of  ponere.  cinatio  est,"  observes  the  great  critic,  "quae  vix 

9.  Some  few  editions  have  non  for  nec.  in  ullum  hominem  de  media  plebe  cadere  potuit." 
12.  Torrentius,    Pentley,    Jani,     Zeune,    and    Cutiingam  reads  impendia  and  Doring  stipendja. 

Wakefield,  are  in  favour  of  muneri  as  we  have  gi-  Fea  retains  the  common  reading  and  makes  incen- 

ven    it.     Some    MSS.,    however,  Ijave   muneris,  dia  refer,  not  to  the  tinal  overthrow  of  Carthage, 

which  is  adopted  in  the  Milan  edition  of  147t>,  in  but  to  the  disasters  inflicted  hy  the  elder  Scipio 

that  of  Venice  1492,  and  also  by  Ascensius,  Bond,  on  the  Carthaginian  power.     We  are  inclinecl  to 

Heinsius,   Fea,    aud    Bothe.     vid.    Explanatory  thirik   with  Bentley  that  the  line  is  spurious,  and 

notes.  have  therefore  enclosdd  it  within  brackets,  making, 

17.  The  common  reading  is  JVonincendia  Car-  however,  the  alteration  recommended  by  Doring; 
ihaginis  impiaet  Bentley  condemns  the  whole  Jine 
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Si  chartae  sileant,  quod  bene  fecerk 

Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 

Mavortisque  puer,  si  taciturnitas 

Obstaret  meritis  invida  Romuli  ? 

Ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  Aeacum  S$9 

Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Vatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori 

Coelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules  :  30 

Clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates  : 

Ornatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 

Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus 


Carmen  IX. 

AD  LOLLIUM 

Ne  forte  credas  interitura,  quae, 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum. 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis, 

Non,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent, 
Ceaeque,  et  Alcaei  minaces, 
Stesichorique  graves  Camenae : 

Nec,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon, 
•    Delevit  aetas:  spirat  adhuc  amor,  10 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 

Non  sola  comtos  arsit  adulteri 
Crines,  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 

Mirata,  regalesque  cultus  15 

Et  comites  Helene  Lacaena : 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

31.  Cuningara  and  Sanadon  read  ab  intimis.  preferable,  and  is  equivalent  to  loqui  soko 

Ode  9. 
4.  The  earlv  editions  havr.  loqiiar,  but  loquoX'  is 

m 
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Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu :  non  semel  Uios 
Vexata :  non  pugnavit  ingens 
Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia :  non  ferox 
Hector,  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 

Conjugibus  puerisque  primus. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  25 

Multi :  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urguentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 

Celata  virtus.    Non  ego  te  meis  30 

Chartis  inbrnatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 

Impune,  Lolli,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.     Est  animus  tibi 

Rerumque  prudens,  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus : 

Vindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae : 
Consulque  non  unius  anni, 

Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
Rejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

17.  Seven  of  Valarfs  MSS.  have  Primusque,  41.  Most  editors ^iace  et  after  utili,  and  also  ia 

a  reading  which  Baxter  has  also  adopted,  but  ira-  the  43d  line  after  Vultu.    But  Jani  maintains  that 

properly.  et  is  wanting  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  likewise  in  allt 

31.  Many  MSS.  and  editions  have  sileri  for  si-  theearly  editions  previous  tothatof  Aldus.  Valart, 

Itbo,  but  the  latter  is  found  in  all  the  editions  be-  hovvever,  asserts  that  et  is  found  in  seven  MSS. 

fore  thatof  Aldus  (1519),  and  is  adopted  by  Lam-  The  omission  of  the  conjunction  is  more  in  the  spi- 

binus,  Heinsius,  Bentley,  Burmann,  Cuningam,  Sa-  rit  of  Horace. 
siadon,  Getner,  &c 


UARMINUM  Llli.  IV,  10,  11. 

Non  possidqntem  multa  vocaveris 
Recte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 

Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet ; 
Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 
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Carmen  X. 
AD  LIGURINUM. 

O  crudelis  adhuc,  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  quum  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et,  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant,  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et,  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae, 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam : 
Dices,  heu  !  quoties  te  in  speculo  videris  alterum, 
Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  gehae  ? 

Carmen  XI. 

AD  PHYLLIDEM. 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus :  est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis : 
Est  ederae  vis 


VARIOUS  READINGS, 


Ode  10. 


2.  Bentley  proposes  bruma  for  pluma,  on  the 
ground  that  pluma  is  a  very  unusual  word  to  ex- 
press  the  meaning  of  barba.  This  emendation  of 
Bentley*s  is  adopted  by  Sanadon  and  Wakefield. 
Markland  (ad  Eurip.  Supp.  p.  259—268.)  gives 
poena  for  pluma,  while  elsewhere  (vid.  Class. 
Joum.  vol.  18.  p.  128.)  he  suggests  ruga.  We 
have  retained  the  common  reading,  however,  as 
sufficiently  expressive. 


%  5.   Two  MSS.  of  Torrentius's  give  Ligurine 
but  all  the  rest  Ligurinum. 
6.  Many  MSS.  omit  te. 

Odjt.  11. 

4.  The  true  orthography  is  ederae.    The  wcrd  i» 
derived  from  the  Celf.ic  eidhear. 
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Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges  :  § 

Ridet  argento  domus :  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 
Spargier  agno : 

Cuncta  festinat  manus :  huc  et  illuc 

Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae :  10 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 
Vertice  fumum. 

Ut  tamen  noris,  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis  :  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 

Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem : 

Jure  solennis  mihi,  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  nac 
Luce  Maecenas  meus  affluentis 

Ordinat  annos.  20 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petis,  occupavit, 
Non  tuae  sortis  juvenem,  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 
Compede  vinctum. 

Terret  ambustus  Phaethon  avaras  25 

vSpes  :  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 
Bellerophontem : 

Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare,  et,  ultra 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando,  30 

Disparem  vites.     Age  jam,  meorum 
Finis  arnorum,  — 


VARLOUS  READINGS. 

9i  Heinsius  and  Cuningam  Ya&dfestinant  on  the  13.   Cuningam  give9  advocere  on  conjecture. 

autbority  of  some  MSS.    But  Fea  well  observes ;  The  same  reading  is  found  in  the  collation  of  Sax- 

"  male,  et  contra  solitum  loquendi  modum  rJoratii."  iui.    The  coramon  is  the  more  usual  form. 

11.  Benlley  conjectures  crepitant.    Thisreading  27.  Cuningam  gives  the  Greek  form  Pegasos. 
is  found  in  both  the  Altorff  MSS.  of  Jani.    But  tre- 
pidant  is  bvfar  tbe  more  poetical  reading. 


«JAKMLXUM  LIB.  IV,  ilt.  \X'p 

Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Feinina,  —  condisce  modos,  amanda 
Voce  quos  reddas  :  minuuntur  atrae  35 

Carmine  curae. 

Carmen  XII. 

AD  VIRGILIUM. 

Jam  Veris  comites,  quae  mare  temperant, 
Impellunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae  : 
Jam  nec  prata  rigent,  nec  fluvii  strepunt 
Hiberna  nive  turgidi. 

Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens,  5 

Infelix  avis,  et  Cecropiae  domus 
Aeternum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 
Regum  est  ulta  libidines. 

Dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 

Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula,  10 

Delectantque  deum,  cui  pecus  et  nigrae 
Colles  Arcadiae  placent. 

Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili : 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
Si  gestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 

Nardo  vina  mereberis. 


VARIOUS  READING3. 

S>.  A  MSS.  of  Bersmann's,  and  another  con-  which  Gesner,  Wakefield,  and  others  adopf, 
taining  Acron's  scholia,  give  minuuntur.  It  is  found  Zeune,  however,  has  removed  it  from  Gesner's 
also  in  sorae  of  Valarfs  and  Jani's  MSS.  We  have  text,  and  substituted  Delectantque^  which  is  given 
adopted  this  reading  as  preferable  to  the  common  likewise  in  the  best  editions. 
one  minuentur.  Bentley  gives  the  latter,  however,  11.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancientMS, 
and  considers  it  better  than  minuuntur.  But  reads  nigrae  in  the  place  of  the  common  nigri, 
minuuntur  is  received  by  Heinsius,  Cuningara,  This  is  adopted  also  by  Cuningam  and  Sanadon, 
Wakefield,  and  others.  the  latter  of  whom  observes  :  "  Ce  changement  de 

nigri  en  nigrae  est  peu  de  chose,  cependant  il  dou- 
Ode  12.  ne  plus  d'elegance  a  la  construction." 

16.  The  common  reading  is  merebere,  but  many 

The  title  of  this  ode  varies  in  the  MSS.    vid.    MSS.  have  mereberis,  which  Bentley  and  Kidd 
Explanatory  notes.  adopt     "  Quare  non  recipiatur,"  observes  the  for- 

S.  The  editions  vary,  some  reading  Ttym,  others    mer  in  speaking  of  this  reading,  ••  nihil  video :  H- 
Ithym,  and  others  again  Itin.  bentius  enim  hunc  versum  pede  Cretico  quam  Pac- 

11.  Some    MSS.    have    delectante,    a  readin^    tvlico  claudere  solet  Noster" 
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Kardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum, 
Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  largus,  amaraque 

Curarum  eluere  efficax.  20 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tinguere  poculis, 
Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 

Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri ;  25 

Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium, 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem  : 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 


Carmen  XIII. 

AD    LYCEN. 

Audivere,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Audivere,  Lyce.     Fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri, 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens, 

Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem  5 

Lentum  sollicitas.     Ule  virentis  et 
Doctae  psallere  Chiae 
Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 

Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 

Quercus,  et  refugit  te,  quia  luridi  10 

Dentes  te.  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

18.  SomeeditionshaveSttZpifm,butthe  triieor-        10.  In  place  of  luridi  the  collation  of  Saxius  has 
thography  is  given  in  the  text.  vid.  Fea  ad  loc.  lividi. 

11.  Vanderbourg  states  that  the  punctuation  of 
Ode  13.  all  his  MSS.  is  Dentes;  te  quia,  &c.  which  is  fol- 

lowed  also  in  the  common  editions* 
Some  MSS.  have  Lteen  in  the  title  of  this  ode 


CAKMINUM  LIB.  IV,  14.  130 

Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae, 
Nec  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  semel 

Notis  condita  fastis  15 

Inclusit  volucris  Dies. 

Quo  fugit  Venus  ?  heu  !  quove  color  ?  decens 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  habes  illius,  illius, 
Quae  spirabat  Amores, 
Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi  ?  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram  notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  facies  !  Sed  Cinarae  breves  ] 

Annos  fata  dederunt, 

Servatura  diu  parem  , 

Cornicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen  :  25 

Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi, 
Multo  non  sine  risu, 
Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem, 


Carmen  XIV. 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

Quae  cura  Patrum,  quaeve  Quiritium, 
Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

14.  Tlie  M3S.  vary,  some  having  clari,  others  Best  proposes    Cinaram  ?    nota  quo    et  ariium 

oari.    According  to  Hunter,  "  utriusque  lectionis  Gratarumfacies?  Cannegietur  (06*.  Miscell.  c. 

aequa  fere  auctoritas."     Cruquius,  Bentley,  Cu-  14.    p.  432.)    suggests.   Phoenix  post  Cynaram, 

ningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefield.  and  others  give  the  nota  quae,  &c.     But  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

preference  to  cari,  but  clari  is  adopted  by  Fea,  28.  Some  editions  have  Delapsam,   but  Dilap? 

Mitscherlich,  Doring,  and  all  <he  more  recent  edi-  sam  gives  a  better  meaning  and   is  adopted  by 

tions.     It  certainly  makes  the  better  sense.  vid.  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  and  others. 
Explanatory  notes. 

17.  Best  reads  color  decens?  but  the  arrange-  Ode  14. 
ment  which  we  have  adopted  is  sanctioned  by  the 

authority  of  Bentley,  Gesner,  Valart,  Jani,  Ober-  1.  Cuningam  conjectures  quaere  in  his  notes. 

iinus,  Fea,  Dbring,  and  others.    Cuningam  reads,  4.  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Jani,  Doring,  and  others 

heu  !  quo  color  ?  heu  !  decens  prefer  Jhstus.     Jani  considers  this  to  be  the  more 

20.  Most  editions  place  a  comma  after  mihi  and  learned  form  ;  but  the  authority  of  Priscian  is  de- 
a  mark  of  interrogation  after/acies.  cisive  against  him.     "  Fastus,  quando  a  fastidio 

21.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  much  est  verbo,  quartae  est :  quando  vero  pro  Annali 
contested,  and  some  critics  have  ventured  upon  accipitur,  a  fastis  et  nefastis  diebus  sic  dictum,  fre- 
emendations  of  the  texi.  Markland  conjectures  quentius  secundae  est."  (Priscian.  Op.  vol.  1.  p. 
*'otaoue.  et  artium  Gratarum :  facili  sed  Cinarae.  226,  ed,  Krehl) 
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Aeternet  ?  o,  qua  sol  habitabiles  5 

Ulustrat  oras,  maxime  principum  : 
Quem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper, 

Quid  Marte  posses.     Milite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus,  1Q 

Breunosque  veloces,  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis, 

Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici. 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium, 

Commisit,  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis : 

Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis : 

Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  20 

Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scindente  nubes :  impiger  hostium 
Vexare  turmas,  et  frementem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 

Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus,  25 

Qua  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Appuli, 
Quum  saevit,  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

5.  Larnbinus  has  lux  for  sol,    It  is  found  also  in  sorae   of   the  early  editions,  substitute  Rhoetos. 

tke  collation  of  Saxius.  Both  forms  are  incorrect.  vid.  Ode  4.  4.  17.    Va> 

10.  The  form  most  commonly  received  is  Ge-  rious  Readings. 

naunos.    Brodaeus  has  Genantos.     Baxter  pYe-  19.  Some  editions  have  fatigarel%  others/afi< 

fers'  Genauvos  from  some  MSS.   of    Lambitius,  garit. 

which  Wakefield  also  favours.      Other  editions  20.  Bentley  conjectures  Indomitus. 

have  Germanos.    The  same    difference  exists  in  24.  Bentley  suggests  enses  for  ignes;  but  the 

relationto  thenaroeSrcunosinthesucceedingline.  poet  evidently  alludes   to  some  historical  event 

7  Cruquius,  Bentley,  Fea,  Doring  and  some  others  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

'give  the  form  just  mentioned.    But  almost  all  the  26.    The  commonly  received  reading  is  Qui 

remaining  editions  have  Brennos.     The  Breuni  regna,  &C.    We  have  adopted,  however,  the  cOn- 

and  Genaunes  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  S.  20.     Pto-  jecture  of  Bentley,  of  which  Cuningam  does  not 

lemy  also  speaks  of  Bpsvvoi  orBpevvoi  (2.  13.)  and  disapprove. 

Strabo  tZv  Bpsvvwv  (where  the  Aldine  edition  has  28.  Many  MSS.  of  good  repute  have  minitalur, 

BptyKwv)  Kai  Tevavvwv.  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Rutgersius,  Bent- 

13.  Jani  places  a  comma  after  acer,  and  refers  ley,  Vatart,  and  others.    But  Lambinus,  Cruquius, 

■plus  vice  simplici  to  Nero.    Cuningam  conjectures  Muretus,  Stephens,  Heinsius,  Dacier,  Gesner,  &r 

ia  his  notes  Disjecit  for  Dejecit.  give  medilatur. 

15.  Tbe  common  reading  is  Rhaetos,  for  which 


CARMINUM  LIB.  IV,  14.  13"? 

Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 

Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu,  3(  I 

Primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
Stravit  humum,  sine  clade  victor, 

Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam,  tibi  quo  die? 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  35 

Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 

Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 

Imperiis  decus  arrogavit.  40 

Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis, 
Medusque,  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scythes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Romae : 

Te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines,  45 

Nilusque,  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  belluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis : 

Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae 

Duraeque  tellus  audit  Iberiae  :  50 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sygambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

35.  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have  Alexandrea,  trary  usage :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sanctioned  by 

and  this  form  is  adopted  in  the  Milan  edition  of  the  language  of  numerous  medals  and  MSS.    viil. 

1476,   the  Venice  edition3  of  1478,  1479,  1483,  Burmann  ad  Propert.  3.  9.  33.     Ursin.  ad  Cic. 

1486,  1490,  1492,  1509,  the  edition  of  Aldus  1501,  ep.  adfam.  4.  2. 10.    Fea.  ad  loc. 
and  that  of  Junta,  1503.    It  is  given  also  by  Mu-        49.  Bentley,  followingthe  authority  of  twoMSS., 

retus,  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  Stephens,  Heinsius,  and  also  a  MS.  copy  of  Acron's  scholia,  reads  pa- 

Desprer,  Rutgersius,  Faber,  Dacier,  Bentley,  Cu-  vcntes  in  place  of  pnventis,  so  that  Galliao  pa~ 

ningam,   Talbot,    Jani,   Oberlinus,    Mitscberlich,  ventes  will  be  the  nominative  plural. 
Fea,  Hunter,  Doring,  Bothe,  &,c.    Nor  is  the  adop-         51.  The  common  form  is  Sicambri.    vidi  Ode  4: 

tion  of  this  form  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  arbi-  2.  36.    Various  Readings. 

30 
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Carmen  XV. 

AUGUSTI  LAUDES. 

Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes,  increpuit,  lyra ; 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.     Tua,  Caesar,  aetas 

Fruges  et  agris  retulit  uberes,  5 

Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi, 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 

Janum  Quirinum  clusit,  et  ordinem 

Rectum  evaganti  frena  Licentiae  10 

Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes : 

Per  quas  Latinum.nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires,  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortum  15 

Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  15. 

1.  Torrentius  conjectures  vofcnfe.  meaning.    By  it  lyra  is  referred  to  loqui.    Doring, 

i   2.  Critics  difter  respecting  the  punctuation  of  in  his  last  edition,  adopts  this  way  of  explaining 

this  line.    The  common  text  has  a  comma  after  the  passage.    In  his  previous  edition  he  had  givera 

urbes  and  no  stop  after  increpuit.    By  this  arrange-  the  second  interpretation  mentioned  above. 

ment,  increpuit  is  joined  in  construction  with  lyra,  7.  Most  MSS.  have  IHrepta. 

and  a  double  meaning  arises.     The  first  of  these,  9.  AU  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  Janum 

4t"Phoebus  smote  me  withhis  lyre,"  borders  on  the  Quirini ;   but  Passeratius  and  Gronovius  are  int 

ludtcrous.    VirgiPs  aurem  vellit  (Eclog.  6.  3.)  can  favour  of  Quirinum,  and  this emendation  is adopted 

no  more  be  cited  in  its  defence,  than  one  instance  by  Cuningam,  Jani,  Oberlinus,  &c.    Oudendorp 

of  bad  taste  be  allowed  to  palliate  another.    The  also  approvesof  it  (ad  Suet.  Aug.  22.).   vid.  Ex- 

second  meaning  is,  "  Phoebus  chid  me  with  his  planatory  notes.     Passeratius  found  Eanum  in  one 

lyre,"  i.  e.  swept  the  strings  in  anger.    Apollo  is  of  his  MSS.,  whence  some  editors  have  been  led  to 

here  compared  to  tbe  leader  of  a  chorus,  regulat-  conjecture  Fanum  Quirini. 

ibg,  by  the  tones  of   his  instrument,  the  move-  10.  A  few  ed itions  have  vaganti  or  et  vaganli, 

ments  of  his  followers.    Much  may  be  said  in  fa-  11.  Some  read  demovitque,  others  amovitque. 

vour  of  this  mode  of  interpretation.     The  punctua-  15.  ortum  is  the  reading  of  the  best  editions,   A 

tion,  however,  which  we  have  given  in  the  text,  few  others  have  ortus. 
appears  to  yield  the  stmplest  and  most  natural 
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Custode  rerum  Caesare,  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
Non  ira,  quae  procudit  enses, 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes.  20 

Non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres,  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti. 

Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris.  25 

Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi, 
Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 

Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis,  30 

Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

18.  Maay  MSS.  have  eximet,  which  is  adopted  Danuvium,  which  some  critics  have  been  led  to 

by  Muretus,  Fabricius,  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  Ste»  consider  an  older  form  than  Danubium.    vid.  Fea 

phens,  Faber,  &c.     But  exiget  is  sanctioned  by  adloc. 

Heiusius,  Talbot,  Bentley,  Cuniugam,  Sanadon,  25.  A  MS.  of  Marcilius's  has  Nosque  profestis, 

Jani,  Oberlinus,  Wakefield,    Doring,  and  many  which  Cuningam  adopts. 

others.  30.  Some  editions  have  remisto, 

21.  Some  very  old  and  excellent  MSS.  have 
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EPODON 


LIBER. 


Carmen  I. 
AD  MAECENATEM 

Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  navium, 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Caesari  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo  ? 
Quid  nos,  quibus  te  vita  si  superstite 

Jucunda,  si  contra,  gravis  ? 
Utrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  dulce,  ni  tecum  simul  ? 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi,  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  molles  viros  ? 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Epode  l. 


3.  The  common  reading  is  Cacsaris,  with  a  pe- 
riod  ia  the  following  line  afler  tuo.  Sonie  editors, 
however,  among  whom  is  Bentley,  place  a  mark  of 
interrogation  after  tuo.  Wakefield,  (Tragoed.  De- 
lect.  2.  p.  22.)  conjectures  tui,  in  iraitationof  Propcr- 
tius  (2.  1.  25.),  *'«  Bellaque  resque  tui  memorarcm 
Caesaris.''''  Of  thisemendation  Eichstadtapproves, 
except  as  to  its  wanting  the  mark  of  interrogation 
after  iuo.  Bothe  suggests  Caesari — luo?  which 
we  have  adopted  as  decidedly  preferable  to  every 
other.    The  common  reading  is  tame  and  frigid. 

5.  The  fiist  Venice  edition  has  sit,  in  which  it  is 
followed  by  many  subsequent  editions.  But  the 
«dition  of  Locher  gives  si,  which,   according  to 


Mancinellus,  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  more  ancient 
MSS.  The  presence  of  Si  in  the  text  is  also  ex- 
pressly  recognized  by  the  scholiast  Porphyrion. 
This  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Beniley,  Cu- 
ningam,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wakefield, 
Mitscherlich,  Fea,  Doring,  and  many  others. 

10.  tyua  is  found  in  the  Florence  edition  of 
1482,  that  of  Venice  1544,  and  is  adopted  also  by 
Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Mitscherlicb,  Fea, 
Hunter,  Doring,  &c.  Quem  is  given  in  the  colla- 
tion  of  Saxius,  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1479,  in 
that  of  Milan  1486  and  1502,  and  also  in  24  of 
Valarfs  MSS. 
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feremus  ;  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga, 

Inhospitalem  et  Caucasum, 
Vel  occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Roges,  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo  1 9 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  ? 
Comes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet : 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet  20 

Magis  relictis  ;  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Latura  plus  praesentibus. 
Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae  ; 
Non  ut  juvencis  illigata  pluribus  "25 

Aratra  nitantur  mea : 
Pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidiis  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis : 
Nec  ut  superni  villa  candens  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia.  30 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  haud  paravero, 
Quod  aut,  avarus  ut  Chremes,  terra  premam, 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  ut  nepos. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

12.  Markland  conjectures  aut  for  et.  ne  in  tribus  cOntinuis  Epodis  eadem  exeat  termi- 

15.  Glareanus,  Torrentius,  Dacier,  Heinsiu9,  Fa-  natio.    Quod  vitium  sedulo  evitare  solet  Noster,  ex 

ber,  Bentley,  &c.  give  labore.    Some  editions  r^ad  reconditae  artis  praecepto." 

laborem,  which  violates  the  metre.  29.  Bentley  considers  supemi  an  incorrect  epi- 

17.   Heinsius  conjectures  sim,  which  Bentley  thet  to  be  applied  to  Tuscufum,  which,  according 

adopts.    The  reason  assigned  by  the  latter  for  this  to  Cluver,  whom  he  cites,  but  whose  meaning  h6 

eraendation  is  far  from  convincing.    "  Lege  sim,  mistakes,  the  critic  makes  to  have  been  situate  "  in 

ut  respondeatTtojMflewi."    The  expression  simfu-  clivo  leviter  assurgenteV    The  truth  is,  ancient 

turus,  denoting'  less  of  certainty  than  sumfuturus,  Tusculum  was  built  on  the  summit,  not  cW  the  de- 

is  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  idea  intended  to  clivity,  of  a  hill.    Thus,  Eustace  remarks ;  "  From 

be  conveyed.  Groito  Ferrata  we  proceeded  to  the  hills  that 

21.  Most  MSS.  have  ut  adsit.    Bentley  reads,  hang  over  Frescati,  the  summit  of  which  was  once 

however,  uti  sit,  which  derives  some  sanction  from  crowned  with  Tusculura,  whose  elevation  and  edi- 

ut  sit  in  the  editio  princeps.  fices  of  vvhite  stone  raade  it  a  beautiful  and  striking 

25.  Glareanus  has  alligata.  object  in  Roraan  landscape.    The  modern  town  of 

26.  Some  MSS.  have  mea  instead  of  the  comraon  Frescati  stands  on  the  side  of  the  hill  much  lower 
reading  meis :  The  former  is  certainly  preferable,  down  than  the  ancient  city."  Classical  Tour,  vol. 
as  the  posses9ive  should  always  refer  to  the  nearest  2.  p.  264.  Lond.  ed.)  So  also  Fea,  in  commenting 
noun ;  and  besides,  a  double  epithet  for  juvencis  on  the  propriety  of  Bentley's  supini,  observes : 
is  far  from  rlegant.  Heinsius,  Bentiey,  Cuuingam,  "  Hoc  de  hodierno  Tusculo,  Frescati,  dici  quidem 
Sanadon,  Fea,  Doring,  Bothe,  and  many  others,  potest ;  at  vetus  in  monte  supremo  situm  erat,  ut 
adopt  mea :  testantur  scriptores  oranes  ab  ipso  Cluverio  allati, 

28.  The  common  reading  is  pascua :  but pascuis  et  notat  Acron,  cujus  aevo  adhuc  extabat,  tantum 

is  found  in  many  MSS.  of  tbe  best  repute,  and  is  armo  1191,  funditus  a  Romanis  eversum;  et  ruinae 

adopted  by  Benlley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Fea,  and  id  comprobant  a  me  pluries  visae."   Markland  con- 

Doring.     Bentley's  objection  to  pascua  appears  jectures  unnecessarily  superbi  (adStat.  1.  3.  86.), 
well-grounded :   **  Nos  ideo  pascuis  praeferimus 
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Carmen  II. 

"  Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Paterna  rura  bubus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore. 
Neque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci,  5 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare  ; 
Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos,  10 

Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit ; 
Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges ; 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris  ;  15 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves ; 
Vel,  quum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpurae,  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epodi2. 

5.  GlareanusreadsJVec. — In  this  same  line  some  Mitscherlich,  Doring,  Hunter,  Valart,  and  others. 
editions  have  ut  mUes.  Bentley  opposes  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  union  of 

6.  Glareanus  and  Bentley  give  JVec.  the  vine  with  the  poplar  and  other    trees  takes 

10.  Some  editions  have  Albas  for  Altas.  But  place  in  the  autumn,  whereas  grafting  is  an  opera- 
the  poplar  is  styled  "  alta"  by  Tibullus  (1.4.  30),  tion  performed  in  the  spring.  But  this  will  form  a 
and  "  celsa"  by  Phaedrus  (3.  17.  4.).  Cicero  too  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  new  arrangement ; 
denominates  it  "  procerissima"  (de  Legg.  1.5.).  for  the  usurer  Alphius,  entirely  unacquainted  with 
Besides,  accordingto  Pliny  (H.  N.  17.  23.),  it  was  the  more  accurate  precepts  of  husbandry,  merely 
mot  the  white  but  the  black  poplar  (nigra)  which  blends  together  those  ideas  which  most  naturally 
the  ancients  employed  in  their  vineyards.  present  themselves  to  his  mind.    Hence,  after  allud- 

11.  All  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  place  this  ing  to  the  marriage  of  the  vine  withthe  trees,heim- 
and  the  succeeding  verse  after  the  13th  and  14th,  mediately  subjoins  what  appears  to  him  tohave  re- 
with  the  exception  ofasingleMS.  of  H.  Stephens's,  ference  to  the  same  general  branch  of  rural  eco- 
in  which  tbey  are  arranged  as  we  have  given  them.  nomy.  Fea  and  Bothe,  however,  side  with  Bentley. 
Stephens  remarks:  "  Versus  duos,  loco  suo  motos,  18.  Many  MSS.  have  agris  in  place  of  the  com- 
m  eum  restitui ;  quod  non  sine  unius  exemplaris  mon  reading  arvis.  The.  first  is  certainly  prefera- 
assensu  feci :  quamvis  illam  iis  deberi  sedem  tam  ble ;  for  though  these  two  terms  are  frequently, 
manifestum  sit,  ut  multi  fortasse,  si  hoc  aniraadver-  even  in  Horace,  synonymous,  yet  strictly  speaking 
tissent,  absque  ullius  libri  auctoritate  id  ausuri  arvum  means  arable,  or  ploughed  land,  intended 
fuerint."  (H.Steph.Diatribel.)  This  disposition  for  the  reception  of  grain ;  whereas  ager  denotes 
of  the  verses  in  question  is  followed  by  Baxter,  land  in  general,  and  has  reference  to  all  the  pro- 
CJuningam,  Sanadon,  Oberlinus,  Wakefield,  Klotz,  ductions  of  the  earth. 
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Quis  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater 

Silvane,  tutor  finium. 
Libet  jacere,  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice, 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae  ;  ^5 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves  ; 
Frondesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus  ; 

Somnos  quod  invitet  Jeves. 
At  quum  Tonantis  annus  hibernus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat,  30 

Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas ;    . 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos ; 
Pavidumque  leporem,  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem,  35 

Jucunda  captat  praemia. 
Quis  non  malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos,  40 

Sabina  qualis,  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pernicis  uxor  Appuli, 
Sacrum  et  vetustis  extruat  lignis  focum. 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri ; 
Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecus,  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

81.  Cuningam  has  Quis,  Sanadon  Queis.    Fea  after  aquae  labuntur,  &c. ;  but  a  still  more  auk» 

agrees  with  Cuningam.    But  all  theMSS.  aud  best  ward  construction  when  connected  with  lymphis 

editions  have  Qua.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  manantibus.     Markland's  emendation,  on  the  con- 

uniform  concurrence  infavourof  the  last-mentioned  trary,  presents  au  idea  beautifully  poeticah  vid, 

reading,  Quis  is  certainly  preferable ;  since  it  re-  Explanatory  notes. 

fers  not  only  to  the  grape,  but  also  to  the  pear  and  35.  Bentley  reads  Pavidumve. 

the  other  fruits  of  the  season,  which  are  to  form  a  37.   The  Aldine  edition  of  1501,  that  of  Stras- 

coramon  and  united  offering.  burg  1515,  and  that  of  Basle  1527,  have  malorum, 

25.  Many  MSS.  give  rivis ;  but  this  reading  39.  Turnebus  (Advers.  12.  15.)  conjecturesjw- 

would  indicate  the  winter  season,  wben  the  streams  vans,  in  which  he  is  follbwed  by  Heinsius,  Cunin- 

are   swollen  with  the  rains,  and  the  waters  are  gam  (who  cites  also  the  authority  of  MSS.)  and 

deep.    Some  MSS.  and  early  editions,  on  the  other  Sauadon.     But  this  emendation  injures  the  sense  of 

hand,  have  ripis,  which  is  far  preferable,  and  suits  the  passage.     For,  as  Fea  well  observes ;  "  Poeta 

the  season  of  summer  better,  when  the  streams  are  non  supposuit,  mulierem  juvare  domum,  atque  dul- 

diminished  in  size,  and  the  banks  are  consequently  ces  liberos  ;  sed  hoc  officium,  ut  potius,  priraum 

high.    This  latter  reading  is  adopted  in  almost  enumerat,  quatenus,  si  id  exerceat  uxor,  aliaque 

every  edition  of  note.  sequentia  obeat  insimul ;  non  si  primum  exstruat 

27.  Markland  conjectures  Frondesque,  of  which  focum;  quod  fere  puerile  esset." 

Bowyer  and  Wakefield  approve.    We  have  also  43.  Lambinus  conjectures  Sacrumque,  Muretus 

adopted  it.    The  common  reading  is  Fontesque,  Sacrum  et ;  Fea  prefers  Sacrum  alone- 
wtlicfa   presents  not  only  au  aukward  tautdogy 
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Et  horna  dulci  vina  promens  dolio, 

Dapes  inemtas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia, 

Magisve  rhombus,  aut  scari,  50 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare  ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Non  attagen  Ionicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  55 

Oliva  ramis  arborum, 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis,  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Vel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  60 

Has  inter  epulas,  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum ! 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

Collo  trahentes  languido ! 
Positosque  vernas,  ditis  examen  domus,  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares !" 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alphius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam  — 

Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere  !  70 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

52.  Heinsiusconjectureswrrflrf,  but  he  is  refuted  63.  Cuningam  reads  Jessas,  but  vid.  Epod.  9. 

by  Bentley,  whoadopts  the  commonreading  vertat.  22.     Various  Readings. — In  this  same  line  Servius 

Priscian  quotes  this  same  passage  (Op.  vol.  1.  p.  (,ad  Virg.  Ecl.  2.  66.)  gives  versum. 

455.  ed.  Krehl.)  but  reads  vertit,  on  which  his  edi-  67.  Cuningam  conjectures  ut  locutus. 

tor  remarks :  "  Pro  vulgato  vertat  secundum  codi-  69.    The  common  reading  is  relegit,  but   the 

ces  praestantissimos  scribendum  fuit  vertit."    But  greater  number  of  MSS.    liave  redegit,  which   is 

there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  use  of  the  indicative.  adopted  by  Cruquius,  Dacier,  Bentley,  Gesner, 

If  adopted,    it   would    require    a    correspondent  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Mitscherlich,  Fea, 

change  in  the  veibs  which  precede,  namely,juvet,  Doring,  Hunter,  &c. 

exstruat,  &,c.  69.  AII  the  editions  that  we  have  seen  place  ei- 

54.  Sanadon  and   Fea  read  Ionius.    But  this  ther  a  comma  or  semicolon  after  pecuniam.    The 

form  clashes  with  the  remark  of  Maltby   (Morell.  unexpected  turn  of  the  last  Jine  will  certainly  ad- 

Lea.Graec.Pros.s.v.^luviicosinnoiis):  "  'luvi-  mitof  a  better  punctuation  than  this.    We  have 

os  apud  Poetas  mihi  nondum  occurrit :  nam  ad  ventured  to  arrange  it  therefore  in  a  way  which  ap- 

Pind.  Nem.  4,  87,  recte  dedit  Heynius  'Itfvtov."  pears  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 

59.  Joseph  Scaliger  reads  caeso  festis  agna.  passage. 

60.  A  MS.  copy  of  Acron's  scholia  has  exceptus. 
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(JARMEN  III. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Parcntis  olim  si  quis  impia  mami 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

O  dura  messorum  ilia  ! 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis  ?  5 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit  ?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  10 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga,- 

Perunxit  hoc  Iasonem : 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem, 

Serpente  fugit  alite. 
Nec  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapoi  15 

Siticulosae  Apuliae : 
Nec  munus  humeris  efficacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At,  si  quid  unquam  tale  concupiveris, 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  ^O 

Manum  puella  savio  opponat  tuo, 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epode  3. 

3.  Edit  isgivenfor  cdat,  according  to  the  an-        21.  There  is  something  very  hypercritical  ia  tiie 

cient  mode  of  inrlecting,  edim,  edis,  edit  ;  like  sim,  following    emendation    proposed    by  Markland. 

sis,8it.     This-fonn  is  adopted   in  all  the  best  edi-  "Lege,  aut :  non  enim  conjungi  haec  possunt :  si 

tions.     The  common  reading  is  Edat:  enim  savio  marium  opponat,  quomodo  potest  simul 

5.  Scaliger  and  Rutgersius  read  Queis  wilh  re-  in  extrema  sponda  cubare  ?    Disjungenda  igitur." 

ference  to  the  "  messores."  But  it  does  not  follow  from  the  common  reading 

12.  Cuningam  has  Iasona.  that  the  two  acts  here  aliuded  to  are  simultaneous, 

20.  Markland,  Bowyer,  and  Wakefield,  are  in  and  that  therefore  et  is  improper.     Such  a  suppbsi- 

favour  of  Jocosa,  applying  the  epithet  to  puella.  tion  is  perfectfy  gratuitous. 
Feacondemns  this  reading:  "  non  jocosa  dici  pot- 
est  puella,  quae  serio  os  avertit  ab  odore  gravj  al- 
!S." 
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Carmen  IV 


Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit, 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Ibericis  peruste  funibus  latus, 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Videsne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  huc  et  huc  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ?  10 

"  Sectus  flagellis  hic  Triumviralibus, 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium, 
Arat  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugera, 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit ; 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques,  15 

Othone  contemto,  sedet. 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Rostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum, 

Hoc,  hoc  tribuno  militum  ?"  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Efode  4. 

8.  AU  the  MSS.  and  most  editions  give  bis  ter  16.  The  Venice  edition,  of  1478,  has  contento, 
Sanadon  well  remarks  of  this  reading  :  "  On  ne  17.  Bentley  proposes  aera  for  ora,  while  Cunin- 
pardonneroit  pas  a  un jeune  ecolier  qui  diroit  bis  gam  suggests  oro  ;  Sanadon  reads  ros^rct  andin  the 
terulnae  pour  bis  tres  ulnae,  etl'on  auroit  raison."  following  line  Aerata.  The  whole  difficulty  ari- 
Barthius  (Adv.  54.  26.)  gives  trium,  in  which  he  is  ses  from  the  phrase  ora  navium  in  the  common 
followed  by  Benlley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  reading  ;  and  Sanadon  remarks  that  ora  navium 
Doring,  and  Bothe.  Gesner  retains  the  common  rostrata  makes  a  gross  pleonasm,  belng  equivalent 
reading,  but  confesses  that  it  has  an  unusual  and  to  rostra  rostrata.  But  Markland  well  observes  : 
anomalous  appearance.  He  suggests  that  the  true  "  ora  navium.  i.  e.  naves  :  sic  ora  bigae  pro  biga 
form  may  have  been  bis  ternum  ulnarum,  subse-  apud  Sen.  Herc.  Oet.  v.  518.  vide  quae  notavi  ad 
quently  shortened  and  corrupted  to  ter.  Stat.  Sylv.  2.  1.  215." 

9.  /Cuningam  reads  vertit. 
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Carmen  V. 
IN  CANIDIAM  VENEFICAM. 

"  At,  o  deorum  quicquid  in  coelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus  ! 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces  ? 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus  * 

Lucina  veris  adfuit, 
Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  precor, 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Quid  ut  noverca  me  intueris,  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  bellua  ?"—  10 

Ut  haec  tremente  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus,  quale  posset  impia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora ; 
Canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  15 

Crines  et  incomtum  caput, 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  nocturnae  strigis,  20 

Herbasque,  quas  Iolcos  atque  Iberia 

Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  canis, 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  expedita  Sagana,  per  totam  domum  25 

Spargens  Avernales  aquas, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epodk  5. 

1.  Bentley  successfully  defends  regit,  which  is  9.  The  Milan  edition  of  1477  has  tueris. 

the  reading  of  the  MSS.     Some  editions  give  regis,  11.  The  common  editions  have  trementi,  which 

and  quisquis  for  quicquid.    Those  of  Milan,  1477  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.    Bentley,  however, 

and  1486,  have  quidquid  regis.    H.  Stephens  and  prefers  tremente  in  order  to  make  the  line  a  pure 

Rutgersius  give  quisquis  regit.  lambic. 

3.  Autquidis  found  in  many  MSS.     The  com- 
mon  reading  is  et  quid. 
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Horrct  capillis  ut  marinus  asperis 

Echinus,  aut  Laurens  aper. 
Abacta  nulla  Veia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 

Exhauriebat,  ingemens  laboribus  ; 

Quo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo ; 
Quum  promineret  ore,  quantum  exstant  aqua-  35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora : 
Exsucca  uti  medulla  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  quum  semel  fixae  cibo 

»     Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 

Non  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam, 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis, 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum  ; 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala.  45 

Lunamque  coelo  deripit. 
Hic  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  ?  aut  quid  tacuit  ?  "  O  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  .  50 

Nox,  et  Diana,  quae  silentium  regis, 

Arcana  quum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc  nunc  adeste  :  nunc  in  hostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite. 
Formidolosae  dum  latent  silvis  ferae,  55 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

28.  N.  Heinsius  conjectures  Laurens  in  place  with  respect  to  the  true  reading  of  this  line.     The 

of  the  common  reading  currens,  which  Bentlev  larger  and  better  portion  have  either  exsecta  or 

adopts  but  Fea  condemus.    Doring,  however,  suc-  execta,  in  which  also  the  early  editions  and  the 

cessfully  defends  theproposed  emendation  on  the  scholiasts  concur.     Some  MSS.  of  Lambinus'9  and 

ground  that  currens  is  not  a  proper  epithet  to  be  one  of  Bersmann's  give  exsucta.     Others  have  ex- 

applied  to  the  wild  boar.     "  currens  aprorum  n;i-  ucta,  exusta,  exnta,  exulta.  exerta,  &c.  Cuningam 

turae  repugnat,  quippequi  non  currendo  sed  siton  conjectures  Exsucca,  which  is  also  found  by  Va- 

do  etpugnae  ae  aptando  setis  inhorrescero  solent."  lart  in  the  King's  M$.     This  is  certainly  the  best 

Bentley  moreover  shows  by  various  citations  that  reading.     Heinsius  suggests   Kxesta,  and  ,Bentley 

Laurens  is  a  very  common  epithet  among  the  La-  Exesa,   which  they   respectively    adopt    i»  their 

lin  poets,as  well  for  the  boar  itself  as  for  the  woods  tests. 

in  which  the  fiercest  animals  of  this  species  were  54.  Instead   of  Iram  a  MS.  of  Brodaeus's  has 

nurtured.  Arcum. 

33.  Aldus  and  R.  Stephens  read  terve.  55.  Formidolosae  is  found  in  many  MSS.  and  in 

37.  The  MSS.  vary  in  a  remarkable   degree  most  of  the  early  editions.     Dacier  and  Bentley, 
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Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulteruiu 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes, 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  —  60 

Quid  accidit  ?  cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent, 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Creontis  filiam, 
Quum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  novam  65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit  ? 
Atqui  nec  herba,  nec  latens  in  asperis 

Radix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  cubilibus 

Oblivione  pellicum.  —  70 

Ah !  ah !  solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  usitatis,  Vare,  potionibus, 
1    O  multa  fleturum  caput  ! 
Ad  me  recurres  :  nec  vocata  mens  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus. 
Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum. 
Prmsque  coelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres,  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus."  — 
Sub  haec  puer,  jam  non,  ut  ante,  mollibus , 

Lenire  verbis  impias ; 
Sed  dubius,  unde  rumperet  silentium,  85 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces  : 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

hovvever,  contend  for  Formidolosis  as  given  by  1544,  and  in  general  all  the  early  editions  have  la~ 

Mancinelli  and  Ascensius,  and  in  the  Aldine  edi-  borarunt. 

tion  of  1501,  together  with  that  of  Junta  1503.  63.  Brodaeus,  the  collation  of  Saxius,  the  Ve- 

This  reading   is  adopted  also  by  Cuningam,  Sana-  nice  editions  of  1479  and    1544,  as  well  as  the  Mi- 

don,  and  others.     Bentley  well  remarks  ;  "  For-  lan  edition  of  1482,   have  superba.     The  reading 

midolosus  ambigue  significat,  et  qui  formidat,  et  superbam,  however,   is  sanctioned   by    the   best 

qui  forraidatur  :  quorum  neutrum  convenit  feris,  MSS.  and   advocated  by  many  critics,  especially 

dum  sopore  languidae  sunt."  Larnbinus  and  Bentley.    The  latterobserves  "  Rec- 

58.  Fea  states  that   some  of  his  MSS.   and  of  tius    superbam  legeris  i    dulcior  enim  compositio 
the  early  editions  have  either  Suburbanae  or  Sub-  est,  etepitheton  aptissimum." 

urranat.     The  true  form  is  that  given  in  the  text,  71.  Bentley   gives  Aha!  and  Cuningam  Ha  ! 

which  Fea  estabhshes  from   a  comparison  of  an-  ha  !    The  common  reading,  hovvever,  is  prefera- 

cient  inscriptions,  and  likewise  from  the  Greek  ble :  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

form  of  the  word,  Soi»g0t5pa.  80.  Bentley  in  the  text  of  his  first  edition   bas 

59.  Lambinus  reads  necperfectius.  projecta,  but  in  his  preface  recommends  the  substi- 

60.  The  Milan  edition  of  1482,  that  of  Venice  tution  of  porrecta-. 
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"  Venena  magica  fas  nefasque,  non  valent 

Convertere  humanam  vicem. 
Diris  agam  vos  :  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victima.  90 

Quin,  ubi  perire  jussus  expiravero, 

Nocturnus  occurram  Furor, 
Petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibus, 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  Manium ; 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis,  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Vos  turba  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  saxis  petens 

Contundet  obscenas  anus. 
Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites.  100 

Neque  hoc  parentes,  heu  mihi  superstites  ! 

Effugerit  spectaculum. 


Carmen  VL 

Quid  immerentes  hospites  vexas,  canis, 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  ? 
Quin  huc  inanes,  si  potes,  vertis  minas, 

Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ? 
Nam,  qualis  aut  Molossus,  aut  fulvus  Lacon, 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives, 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

"87.  The  true  reading  of  this  passage  is  extreme-  and  the  latter  is  given  not  only  in  good  MSS.,  but 

ly  doubtful.     The  commonly  received  one  is  Vene-  also  in  the  editions  of  Bond,  Bentley,  Cuningam, 

na  m,agnum  fas  nefasque,  non  valent  convertere  Sanadon,  Valart,  Oberlinus,  Combe,    W  akefield, 

humanam  vicem.       Bentley  conjectures   Venena  Dbring,  &c. 

•magicafas  nefasque  nonvalent,  Nonvertere  hu-  102.  EJfugetit  is  the  reading  of  many  MSS. 

manas  vices.     This  emendation,  although  exceed-  and  isadoptedin  the  best  editions.     Some  have  Ef- 

ingty  mgenious,  we  have  preferred  adopting  only  in  fugerint  or  Effugerant. 

part.     Perhaps  after  all  the  remark  of  Bentley  is 

nearest  the  truth,  in  which  he  conjectures  that  the  Epode  6. 

tine  may  be  a  mere  interpolation.     "  Frustra  ta- 

imen,  opinor,  labor  omnis  impenditur :  et  fortasse  3.  A  MS.  of  Pulmann's  reads  \  Quid  ?  hoc  in- 

locum  spurium  et  interpolatum  curamus,  qui  sola  aneis  verte,  si  potes,  minas,  Et  me  remorsutum 

spongia  sanari  poterit,  nulla  alia  medicina."  pete. 

90.  Gesner  conjectures  expiator.  5.  Cuningam  gives  Molossos  and  Lacot  which 

100.  Many  of  the  earlier  editions  have  Exquili-  last  is  found  In  two  of  Valart's  MSS. 

nae%  which  Fea  maintains  is  the  true  form.    Both  8.  Some  few  editions  read  procedet. 

Exquilinae  and  Esqvilinae,  however,  are  in  use, 
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Tu,  quum  timenda  voce  complesti  nemus, 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  10 

Cave,  cave  :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Parata  tollo  cornua ; 
Qualis  Lycambae  spretus  infido  gener, 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
x\n,  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit,  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer  1 


Carmen  VII. 
AD  POPULUM  ROMANUJVL 

Quo,  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis  ? 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Carthaginis  5 

Romanus  arces  ureret : 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via : 
Sed  ut,  secundum  vota  Parthorum,  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera.  10 

Neque  hic  lupis  mos,  nec  fuit  leonibus, 

Nunquam,  nisi  in  dispar,  feris. 
Furorne  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior  ? 

An  culpa  ?  responsum  date.  — 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

12.  Markland  suggests  Irata.  lowed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinus, 

14.  Manyof  the  early  editions  have  Bubalo,  er-  Cornbe,  Wakefield,  Mitscherlich,  Dbring,  Hunter, 

roneously.  Kidd,  &c— In  this  same  line   a  few  MSS.  and 

16.  Cuningam  reads  Jlero,  but  without  any  ne-  sorae  of  the  early  editions  have  disparibus,  while 

cessity.  others  give  genus  forferis.     This   last  originated 

Efode  7.  probably  from  some  gloss.     N.  Heinsius  conjec- 
tures  Unquam,  nisi  dispari  infera. 

1.  Cuningam  gives  et  cur,  but  conjectures  that  13.  The  bestMSS.,  neariy  all  the  early  editions, 

Horace  wrote  ecquid.  together  with  those   of  Gesner,   Oberlinus,  Mits» 

12.  All  the  MSS.  and  nearly  all  the  early  edi-  cherlich,  Doring,  Fea,  Bothe,  &c.  have  caecus, 

tions  have  umquam  or  unquam.    The  Florence  Bentley,  however,  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS. 
edition,  however,  of  1482,  together   with  those  of    and  the    Venice  edition  of   1478,  gives  caecos, 

Venice  1490,  1492,  1544,  and  1546,  give  nun~  which  Cuningam,  Sanadoa,  Valart,  and  Wake= 

quam.     This  last  reading  Bentley  was  the   first  fieldadopt. 
araong  more  recent  editors  to  adopt,  and  he  is  fol- 
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Tacent ;  et  ora  pallor  albus  inficit,  15 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 
Sic  est ;  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunt, 

Scelusque  fraternae  necis, 
Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Remi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  •'  •  20 

Carmen  VIII. 
IN  ANUM  LIBIDINOSAM. 

Rogare  longo  putidam  te  saeculo, 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas  ? 
Quum  sit  tibi  dens  ater,  et  rugis  vetus 

Frontem  senectus  exaret ; 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  5 

Podex,  velut  crudae  bovis. 
Sed  incitat  me  pectus,  et  mammae  putres, 

Equina  quales  ubera ; 
Venterque  moliis,  et  femur  tumentibus 

Exile  suris  additum.  10 

Esto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum  ; 
Nec  sit  marita,  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid  ?  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericos  15 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant : 
Illiterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent  ? 

Minusve  languet  fascinum  ? 
Quod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 

Ore  allaborandum  est  tibi.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

15.  The  commonly  received    reading  is  that  noa  eversus  tamen  et  consternatus.  vid.  Ode  1.7.  v. 
which  wehave  given  in  the  text :  et  ora  pallor  al-  11.  Various  Readings. 

bus  inficit ;  sorne  MSS.  however,  and  early  editions 

give  the  following  arrangement,  et  albus  ora  pallor  Epode  8. 

injicit,  which  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Fea, 

and  others  adopt.     The  last  mentioned  critic  con-  1.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  putridam,  and 

siders  this  a softer  and  more  harrnonious  reading  in  the  following  line  quod. 

than  the  former,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  2.  The  editions  vary,  some  placing  a  note  of  ad- 

the  accuracy  of  his  remark.  miration  after  meas,  while  otbers  conclude  the  line 

16.  TheMSS.  and  edilions  vary,  somehavingper-  with  a  mark  of  interrogation.  The  latter  is  pre- 
culsae  and  otbers  percussae.  As  regards  the  dis-  ferable  as  expressing  more  of  indignant  feeling. 
linction  between  these  two  forms,  Bentley  well  re-  15.  Some  editions  place  a  mark  of  interrogation 
marks  :  "  In  re  graviore  perculsus  aptius  vocabu-  after  Quid,  a  comma  after  amant,  rigent,  and/os- 
!um  est:  contra  io  leviore  affectu  percussus  po-  cinum,  respectively,  and  a  secondmarkof  inte:- 
tius  dixeris,  ubi  animus  scilicet  est  ictus,  saucius ;  rogation  after  tibi 
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Carmen  IX. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

Quando  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  ciapes, 

Victore  laetus  Caesare, 
Tecum  sub  alta,  sic  Jovi  gratum,  domo, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam, 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  lyra,  5 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  q  um  freto  Neptunius 

Dua    ugit,  ustis  navibus, 
Min  cus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfidis.  10 

Romanus,  eheu  !  posteri  negabitis, 

Emancipatus  feminae, 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles,  et  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest ! 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  15 

Sol  adspicit  conopium ! 
Ad  hoc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Caesarem  ; 
Hostiliumque  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  20 

Io  Triumphe  !  tu  moraris  aureos 

Currus,  et  intactas  boves  ; 
Io  Triumphe  !  nec  Jugurthino  pareru 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epode  9. 

1.  N.  Heinsius  conjectures  Quando  0  repostum,  kuvwttiov,  which    is  given   in  the    best   editions. 

which  Bentley   aud  Cuningam  adopt.      "  Quam  Some  editors  give  conopeum,  olhers  conopeium. 

dure  et  inepte  !"  observes  Fea.  17.  The   MSS.  and   early  editions  varv  in   the 

5.  Two  of  Lambinus^s  MSS.  have  mixtis,  of  reading  of  this  passage,  some  having  Ad  hvnct 
which  Beutley  and  Cj.n.igam  approve,  Tor-  others  Adhuc,  Jlt  huc,  and  Ad  hvc.  Bentley  sub- 
rentius  states  that  this  reading  vvas  found  by  him  stitutes  Ad  hoc,  whichCunin^am,  Gesner,  Oberli- 
in  no  MSS.  worthy  of  credit ;  and  Fea  remarks,  nus,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Mitscherlich,  Dbring,  and 
"  Ego  neque  in  MSS.  neque  in  editis  (iuveni.)"  others  adopt.  Fea  reads  At  hdc,  and  Bothe  Ad 
Valart  gives  mistis  as  the  reading  of  the  Sorbonne  hunc. 

MS.  20.  Some  MSS.  of  Cruquius's  and  Lambinus's 

6.  The  Milan  edition  bf  1476  has  Doricum,  which  havcsitae,  but  Cruquiu?  acknowledges  that  the  ori- 
Rutgersius  also  adopts.  ginal  writing  in  his  MSS.  appears  to  have  been  ci- 

15.  S'>meeditions  read  (turpe  .')  Cuningam  also     iae. 

intrnduces  this  among  his  corrigenda.  23.  Dacier  places  a  mark  of  interrogation  after 

16.  The  true  form  is  conopium,  from  the  Greek     boves,  in  which  fae  is  followed  bv  Fea  ar»d  others. 

3*2 
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Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Carthagineui  25 

Virtus  sepulcrum  cundidit. 
Terra  marique  victus  hustis,  Punicu 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum  ;. 
Aut  ille  centum  nubilem  Cretam  urbibus, 

Ventis  iturus  nun  suis  ;  80 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Nutu  ; 

Aut  fertur  incertu  mari. 
Capaciures  aflfer  huc,  puer,  scyphus, 

Et  Chia  vina,  aut  Lesbia, 
Vel,  quud  fluentem  nauseam  cuerceat,  35 

Metire  nubis  Caecubum. 
Curam  metumque  Caesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeu  sulvere. 

Carmen  X. 
m  MAEVIUM  POETAM 

Mala  suluta  navis  exit  alite, 

Ferens  ulentem  Maevium. 
Ut  hurridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 

Auster,  mementu  fluctibus. 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus,  inversu  mari,  6 

Fractusque  remus  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilu,  quantus  altis  muntibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

c25.  Many  MSS.  and  early  editiOns  have  Africa-  rectly  remarks,  "  Quis,  sine  commentario,  ttcum 

"/io,  which  is  adopted  by  Muretus,  Lambinus,  Cru-  ad  Maecenatem  referat,  quum  iramediate  Hora- 

quius,  D.  Heinsius,  Dacier,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  and  tius  puerum  alloquatur  ?" 
Oombe.     But  other  MSS.,  and  the  Venice  editions 

of  J479, 1483, 1490, 1492^  give  Africanum,  which  Epode  10. 
Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,   Valart,  Wakefield, 

Mitscherlicb,  Doring,  and  others  adopt.     The  ob-  4.  Burmann  (ad.  Val.  Flacc.   1.   659.)  conjec- 

jections  to  Africano,  as  a  reading,  are  well  stated  tures flatibus,  which  is  alsb  found  in  one  of  Valart's 

by  Bentley.     ,k  Quid  vero  est  Africano  bello  ?  an-  MSS. 

nonet  Jugurthinumetiamerat  ir/Wcanum.?    Si  id  8.  Wakefield  reads  Plangit,  on  the  authority  of 

voluit  Horatiiis,  bello  Punico  dictum  oportuit,  non  the  Editio  Princeps,  which  Bothe  adopts.     Wake- 

Africano  :  quo  quidem  nomine  hoc  ab  illo  distin  field,  indefending  this  reading,observes,  "Praeces- 

gui   non    potest.     Sed  esto  hoc  :  quid   deinde  erit,  serat  vox  fractos  ;  et  quorsum  sodes  tremere,  si 

quo  illudciareferatur?  cui  bello  in  ea  constructio-  frangantur  ?"     To  which  Dbring  replies  ;  "  Sed 

»ie  necessario  accipiendum  erit ;  quo  riihil   inep-  ex  meo  sensu  rdfrangit  bene  respondet  Tipfrac- 

tius  fingi  potest."  tos,  et  multo  illo  gravius  est ;  ut  frangit   enim 

34.  Bentley  conjectures  A ut  Chia,  referring  it  to  Aquilo  ilices,  ita  frangere  quoque  debet  remos  ; 

rnetire  which  follows.  franguntur  autem  ilices  dum  tremunt.'1*    Cunin- 

37.    Klotz  conjectures  Caesaris  tecum,  under-  gam  vendsfremenf.es:,  and  Klotz  conjectures  gwifrn- 

Sfanding  bv  iecv.m  Maecerms,     But  Fea  very  cor-  /e?. 
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\ec  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat, 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit ;  1 0 

Quietiore  nec  feratiir  aequore,     , 

Quam  Graia  victorum  manus, 
Quum  Pallas  usto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem. 
O  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis,  !f> 

Tibique  pallor  luteus, 
Et  illa  non  virilis  ejulatio, 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
Ionius  udo  quum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit !  '20 

Opima  quod  si  praeda  curvo  litore 

Projecta  mergos  juveris, 
Tibidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 


Carmen  XI. 
AD    PECTIUM. 

Pecti,  nihil  me,  sicut  antea,  juvat 

Scribere  versiculos  Amore  percussum  gravi : 
Amore,  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 

Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 
Hic  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destiti 

Inachia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit. 
Heu  !  me,  per  urbem,  nam  pudet  tanti  mali, 

Fabula  quanta  fui !  conviviorum  et  poenitet, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Cuningarn  reads  usta.  tii  manu  fuit,  Projecta  litore  praeda ;  hoc  est  quae 

20.  Some  few  MSS.  have  sinu,  and  in  the  follow-  inhumata,  insepulta,  abjicitur." 
iog  line  JVotus. 

22.    Bentley  reads  projecta,  which  Cuningam  Epodh  11. 
adopts.     Fea  conderans  the  emendation,  but  in  un- 

becoming  terms  :  t:  Vel  repugnantibus  MSS.  et  im-  2.  Bos  (Animadv.  p.  51.)  gives  percussum  frosn 

pressis,  vituperatis  librariis,  et  tot  editoribus,  qui  MSS.  Bentfey  among  others  advocates  this  reading 

tam  negligenter  hic  versati  sunt,  Bentleius  suo  pe-  on  the  ground  that  perculsum,  which   is  given  in 

riculo  emendat />rq/ecta.     Sedaudenter,  etinscite;  the  common  editions,  is  too  strong  for  the  idea  in~ 

quia  neque  contextum  intellexit,  neque  verborum  tended  to  be  conveyed :  vid.  Epod.  7.  16.     Vari- 

viin,  ac  differentiam."    Bentley  defeuds  his  emen-  ous  Readings. 

dation  as  follows :  "  Dic,  sodes,  quid  mergorum  in-  8.  Bentley  thinks  that  the  presence  of  et  takes 

tererat,  utrum  extentus,    an  incurvatus,    et   qui-  away  from  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  therefore 

demquadrupesconstrictusjaceret  ?    Nam  utcum-  substitules  vt ;  but  vid.  Explanatory  notes.     Tor- 

que,   opinor,    positi  cadaveris   rimari    et  lacera-  rentius  conjectures  heupoenitet. 
re  viscera  potneruut.     Sed,  ut  jam  dixi,  ab  Hora- 
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In  queis  amantem  et  languor  et  silentiuru 

Arguit,  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.  10 

Contrane  lucrum  nil  valere  candidum 

Pauperis  ingenium  !  querebar  applorans  tibi ; 
Simul  calentis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quod  si  meis  inaestuat  praecordiis  15 

Libera  biiis,  ut  haec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 
Fomenta,  vulnus  nil  malum  levantia  ; 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
Ubi  haec  severus  te  palam  laudaveram, 

Jussus  abire  domum,  ferebar  incerto  pede  20 

Ad  non  amicos  heu  !  mihi  postes,  et  heu  ! 

Limina  dura,  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 
Nunc,  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollitia,  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet : 
Unde  expedire  non  amicorum  queant  25 

Libera  consilia,  nec  contumeliae  graVes  ; 
Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae, 

Aut  teretis  pueri,  longam  renodantis  comam. 

Carmen  XII. 
IN  ANUM  LIBIDINOSAM. 

Quid  tibi  vis,  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barris  ? 

Munera  cur  mihi,  quidve  tabellas 
Mittis,  nec  firmo  juveni,  neque  naris  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ji.  Some  few  editions  read  Contraquc.  pleasant  sound  produced  by  (he  final  a  of  mollitia 

14.  The  Aldine  edition  of  1501,  tho^e  of  Basle,  coming  in  contact  with  the  initial  a  of  amor.     Fea, 

1527, andl5il,andthatof  Fribourg  1536,  give  Fcr-  however,  answers  this  extremely  well :    "  Immo 

vidioramero  arcana,  which  is  adnpted  by  Baxter,  dulcior  etmollior  evadit,  si  aliquanto  suspendas,  et 

Gesner,  Oberlmus,  Contbe,   Wakeneld,  aud  a  tew  trahendo  pronuncies,  lattguidule;  utres  videlur  ex- 

others.      Fea  asks  with  respect  to  this  reading,  igere" 

"  Qua  auctorilate,  et  qua  significauone  ?"  to  which  .  28.  Saxius  -jives  as   the  reading  ot  one  of  the 

Bothe  replies  ;  "  Fervidiora  facta   vioo  bic  dicit  Bodieian  MSS.  longa  renidentis  coma.     The  Flo- 

arcana  et  tanquam  effervescentia.''     But  this  is  at  rence  edition  of  1432,  has  longam   renidentis  co- 

best  a  forcecl  and  unnalutal  interpretation.  mam. 

17.  The  Florence  edition  o(  1482  and   that  of  Epode  12. 
Venice   1483  give  ailevantia,   which  Cuningam. 

adopts.                                              .  2.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  reads  quid 

19.  A    MS.   in  the   British  Museum,  cited   by  mihi,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Cuningam,   Va- 

Corabe,  has  Ut  haec,  a   reading  which  Cuningam  lart,  and  Wakefieid.     Some  MSS.   and  eai  ly  edi- 

had  previously  given  on  conjecture.  tions  have,  in  this  same  liue,  curve  tabellas. 

24.  Bentley,  foliowing  the  authority   of   some  3.  Cuningam  and   Valart  follow  the  reading  of 

MSS.,  gives  mollitie,  which  Cuningam  and  Wake-  the  Venice  edition.  and  Glareahus,  nec  naris 
field  adopt.    The  ob  jection  to  mollitia  is  the  un- 
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Polypus,  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis,  -r> 

Quam  canis  acer,  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  sudor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor  !  quum,  pene  soluto, 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare  ;  neque  illi     ■ 

Jam  manet  humida  creta,  colorque  10 

Stercore  fucatus  ciocodili  ;  j  mque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit. 
Vel  mea  quum  saevis  agitat  fastidia  verbis  : 

"  Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me  : 
Inachiam  tef  nocte  potes  ;  mihi  semper  ad  unum  15 

Mollis  opus  :  pereat  male,  quae  te, 
Lesbia,  quaerenti  taurum.  monstravit  inertem  ; 

Quum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amyntas, 
Cujus  m  indomito  constantior  inguine  nervus, 

Quam  nova  collibus  arbor  inhaeret.  ^O 

Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur  ?  tibi  nempe  ; 
Ne  foret  aequales  inter  conviva,  magis  quem 

Diligeret  mulier  sua,  quam  te. 
O  ego  infelix,  quam  tu  fugis,  ut  pavet  acres  62£r 

Agna  lupos,  capreaeque  leones." 


Carmen  XIII. 
AD  AMICOS. 

Horrida  tempestas  coelum  contraxit,  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem  ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 

Threicio  Aquilone  sonant.     Rapiamus,  amici, 
Occasionem  de  die  ;  dumque  virent  genua, 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

7.  Some  editions  have  Quis  sudor.  fers  O  ego  nonfelix,  which  is  iriven  alsoby  Cunio- 

8.  Cuningann  has  Crcscat  gam,  V^lart,  and  Fea.     The  reading  O  ego  infeiix 

9.  Giareanus  ^ives  properanii  and  nec  illis  is  adopted,  oh  the  other  hatid,  by  Oberlitius,  Combe, 
12.  The  sa.tie  critic  has  rumpis,  and  in  Ihe  suc-  Gesner,  Mitscherlich,  Doring,  and  others. 

ceeding  !ine  agitas. 

25.  Some  MSS.  of  Torrentius^s,  Bentley's,  and  Epode  13. 
Valarfs,  have  O  ego  irifelix,  the  reading  of  our 

text,  and  it  is  cited  in  this  form  by  several  of  the  1.  Curiingam  conjectures  constrixit,  a  bold  and 

ancient  grammarians  (Charis   p.  131.  Servius  de  unne.cessary  emendation. 

ult.  sylt.  p.   1802.  Mart.   C«p.  p.  64).     Bentley,  3.   Bentley  reads  amice,  and  gives  as  the  title  of 

however,  although  he  quotes  these  authorities,  pre-  the  Epode  AD  AMICUM,  in  which  he  is  followed 
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t 

Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  5 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move  Consule  pressa  meo. 
Caetera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Reducet  in  sedem  vice.     Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardp  juvat,  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus.  10' 

Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Centaurus  alumno : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate,  puer,  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Findunt  Scamandri  flumina,  lubricus  et  Simois  ; 
Unde  tibi  reditum  curto  subtemine  Parcae  1 5 

Rupere ;  nec  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 
Ulic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 


Carmen  XIV. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

Mollis  inertia  cur  tantam  diffuderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

by  Cuningam,   Sanadon,  Valart,  and  Wakefield.  is  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  among 

The  objection  to  amici  isthat  the  presence.  of  Tu  otbers  by  Gesner,  Mitscherlich,  Fea,  Dor/ng,  and 

in  the  6th,  and  mitte  in  the  7th  line,   prove  the  Bothe. 

Epode  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  single  indivi-  15.  The  commonly  received  reading  is  certo, 

dual.     To  this  we  reply  that  Tu  and   mitte  appiy  which  Bentley  alters  to  curto :  an  emendation  of 

merely  to  one  person  of  the  assembled  company,  such  peculiar  elegance  that  we  have  not  hesitated 

ihe  singling  out  of  whom  from  those   present  im-  fo  admit  it  into  our  text.    It  is  surprising  that  so 

parts  spirit  and  auimation  to  the  passage.  vid.  Ex-  f-w  editions  since  Bentley's  time  have  adopted  it. 

planatory  notes.  For  subtemine  the  collation  of  Saxius  has  substa- 

8.  Some  MSS.,  and  nearly  all  the  editions  pre-  mine,  and  some  of  the  early  editions  subtegmine  ; 

-vious  lo  that  of  Bentley,  haveAchaemenia.     Benl-  arnong  which  are  the  Milan  edition  of  1477,  and 

ley,  onthe  authority  of  other  MSS.,  reads  Achae-  that  of  Venice  1479.    Klotz  conjeetures  certo  sub 

menio,  m  which  he  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sana-  nomine,  which  Fea  very  properly  coademns. 

don,  Gesner,  Valart,  OberlinuSjCombe,  Wakefield,  lf>.  Bentley  finds  et  interhned,  in  some  of  his 

Fea,  and  Hunter.     JYardum  as  a  neuter  is  prefer-  MSS.,   between  aegrimoniae  *nd  dulcibus;   for 

able,  in  Horace  at  least,  io  nardus  of  the  feminine  which  he  conjectures  ac,  and  reads  as  follows : 

gender,  and  the  poet  gives  it  as  such  in  the  5th  1  lic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato  Deformis 

Epode,  v.  59.   JYardo  perunctum,  quate,  &c.     It  aegrimoniae,  ac  dulcibus  alloquiis." 
is  used  also,  as  a  neuter,  by  Tibullus,  2.  2.  Plin. 

H.  JV.  12.  12.  26.  Celsus,  3.  21.  and  Columella  12,  Epode  14. 
20.5. 

10.  Bentley  reads  duris,  in  which  he  is  followed  3.  Some  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  veluti  for  ut  si. 
hy  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and  Wakefield ;  but  diris 
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Candide  Maecenas,  occidis  saepe  rogando  i  5 

Deus,  deus  nam  me  vetat 
Inceptos,  olim  promissum  carmen,  iambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  Teium ;  iU 

Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amoreni, 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 
Ureris  ipse  miser !  quod  si  non  pulchrior  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Ilion, 
Gaude  sorte  tua ;  me  libertina,  neque  uno  15 

Contenta,  Phryne  macerat. 

Carmen  XV. 
AD   NEAERAM. 

Nox  erat,  et  coelo  fulgebat  Luna  sereno 

lnter  minora  sidera, 
Quum  tu,  magnorum  numen  laesura  deorum, 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Arctius,  atque  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex,  5 

\  Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis  ; 
Dum  pecori  lupus,  et  nautis  infestus  Orion  < 

Turbaret  hibernum  mare, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  capillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  10 

O  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera, 

Nam,  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem, 
Nec  semel  oftensae  cedet  constantia  formae,  15 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

5.  Valart  conjectures  me  occidis ;  but  the  ab-  edition  of  Locher,  gives  Turbarit  aud  agitarit, 
sence  of  the  pronoun  in  this  line  is  much  more  ele-  The  Latini.ty  of  this  emendation  is  extremely  ques- 
gant,  especially  as  rne  occurs  in  the  very  next  line.  tionable  :  Hunter,  indeed,  directly  condeinns  it,  ob- 

6.  Cuningam  thinks  that  Horace  wrote  me  me  serving  ;  "  Vulgatam  lectionem  Bentleius  pessime 
vetat.  mutavit  in  turbarit ....  agitarit,  quod,  ubi  prae- 

Epodr  15.  cesserat  jurabas,  ne  Latinum  quidem  est,  nec  cum 

voce  dum,  rei  jam  tum  praesentis  continuationem 

4.  Some  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  have  vota.  notante,  omnino  cohaerere  potest :  quam  ob  cul- 

8.  The  commonly  received  reading  is  Turbaret,     pam  a  Ric.  lohnsono  raerito  vapulabat." 

and.inthe  succeeding  line,  agitaret.  Bentley,  how-        15.  The  common  reading  is  offensae,  for  which 

irer,  On  the  authority  of  two  M9S.  and  the  printed     Bentley  conjectures  qfjFensi,  which  Doring  adopts 
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At  tu,  quicunque  es  felicior,  atque  meo  nunc 

Superbus  incedis  malo, 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit, 

Tibique  Pactolus  fluat,  20 

Nec  te  Pythagorae  fallant  arcana  renati, 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea ; 
Eheu  !  translatos  alio  moerebis  amores  : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 


Carmen  XVI. 
AD  POPULUM  ROMANUM/ 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit. 
Quam  neque  finitimi  valuerunt  perdere  Marsi, 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nec  virtus  Gapuae,  nec  Spartacus  acer,  15 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox ; 
Nec  fera  caerulea  domuit  Germania  pube, 

Parentibusque  aborainatus  Hannibal : 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas ; 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum,  10 

Barbarus,  heu  !  cineres  insistet  victor,  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula ; 
Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus,  ossa  Quirini, 

Nefas  videre  !  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte,  quid  expediat,  communiter,  aut  melior  pars  15 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

and  defends :  "  Dedi  nempe  pro  vulgari  ledione  4  Parentibusve,  on  mere  conjecture.   Cuningam  also 

offensae"  observes  the  latter,  "  quae,  sive  hanc  adopts  this  reading. 

vocem  active,  (ubi  me  semel  offendhti,)  sive  pas-  15.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading  as 

sive,  (ubi  te  semel  offendero,)  explicaveris,  friget  being  sufficiently  expressive.  Fea,  however,  places 

et  dura  est,  cum  Bentleio  offensi."  a  nuark  of  interiogation  after  expediat,  and  another 

17.  Instead  of  At  tu  many  MSS  and  someof  the  after  laboribus,  understanding  quaeretis  in  the  first 

earlyeditions  have  Et  tu.  clause.    Rutgersius  (Lect.  Venusin.  c.  11.)  conjec- 

22.  Some  MSS.  and editions give  Nerea;  a  ma-  tures  Forte,  (quod  expediat,)  communiter,  autme- 

nifest  error.  lior  pars  Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus?  Bent- 

Epode  16.  ley  approves  of  this  emendation,  although  he  does 

not  admit  it  into  his  text,  but  gives  the  common 

2.  Barthius  conjectures  ut  for  et,  in  the  sense  of  reading  with  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  labo- 

,ex  quo.  ribusf 

6.  Bentley  gives  Novisve,  and  in  the  8th  line 
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^ulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia;  Phocaeoruni 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas  : 
Agros  atque  Lares  proprios,  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapaeibus  lupis :  "20 

Ire,  pedes  quocunquc  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit,  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ?  secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  ? 
Sed  juremus  in  haec  :  Simul  imis  saxa  renarint  *25 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefas  ; 
Neu  conversa  domum  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina  ; 
In  mare  seu  celsus  proruperit  Apenninus  ; 

Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  30 

Mirus  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis. 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo  ; 
Credula  nec  flavos  timeant  armenta  leones ; 

Ametque  salsa  laevis  hircus  aequora. 
Haec,  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulces,  35 

Eamus  omnis  exsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indocili  melior  grege  ;  moilis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubilia. 
Vos,  quibus  est  virtus,  muliebrem  tollite  luctum, 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora.  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :  arva,  beata 

Petamus  arva,  divites  et  insulas ; 


VARIOUS  READING3. 

19.  We  have  given  proprios,  which  is  found  iti  reads  ravos,  because  rava  lupa  occurs  in  Ode  3. 
the  early  editions,  as  preferable  to  the  comraonly  27.  3,  and  Cicero  (Acad.  2.  33.)  styles  the  sea 
received  reading  patrios.  ravum.    Until  inore  conclusive  arguments  for  this 

20.  Bonfiu  conjectures  Ite,  and  some  of  the  emendation  can  be  found,  the  comraon  reading 
early  editions  gxvcferunt  forferent.  must  be  allowed  to  stand. 

29-  Fea  subsiHuies  proruperit,  whichhe  finds  in  35.  Sorae  MSS.  have  abcidere.    Cuningam  reads 

several   MSS.,  for  the  eommon  reading  ptocur-  quae  reditus  poterunt  abscinderc. 

rerit.     We  have  adopted  his  emendatiou,  as  far  36.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  omnes  ;  tmt 

more  forcible  and  spirited  than  the  last-mentioned  this  reading;  is  refuted  by  Jan.  Dousa  (Commentat. 

form.    "  Proprius  congruit,"  observes  the  critic,"  c.  7.  p.  661.). 

alto  monti,  qui  se  tnagno  impetu  erTerat,  horrendo-  37.   Some  MSS.  and  editions   have  expers,    a 

que  strepilu  in  mare  praecipitet."  reading  which   Porphyrion   would  seem  to  have 

32.  Some  MSS.  and  editions  give  milvio,  but  adopted,  since  he  explains  the  latter  part  of  this 
■ailvius  can  liardlv  be  consiriered  as  a  correct  line  as  foliows:  "  quae  mollis  animi,  et  sine  spe 
form  ;  the  best  editions  of  the  Latin  poetical  writers  est,  expersque  virtutis  " 

have  either  miluus  or  milvvs:  vid.  Phaed.  Fab.  38.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  have  perprimant. 

1.  31.  ed.  Burman.  in  notis.  39    Lambinus,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  prefer> 

33.  Lambinus  gives  fulvos,  which  is  found  in  pellite  luctum,  but  he  is  refuted  by  Torrentius: 
some  MSS.    The  greater  number  of  MSS.,  hotv-  41.  The  true  punctuation  of  this  line  is  greatly 
pver,  and  most  of  the  early  editions,  %\veftavos.  But  contested.     We  have  followed  in  ouf  text  the  one 
Beotlev, on  the  authon'v  cf  fcur  MSS.  of  Cl-uquius's,  most  commonly  received,  and  which  certainly  af- 

33 
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Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quotaiiiH». 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea  ; 
Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivae,  45 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  ornat  arborem  ; 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
Illic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae, 

Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera  :      -  50 

Nec  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovili ; 

Nec  intumescit  alma  viperis  humus. 
Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur  ;  ut  neque  largis  55 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nec  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis ; 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  Coelitum. 
Non  huc  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem  ;  60 

Non  huc  Sidonii  torserunt  cornua  nautae, 

Laboriosa  nec  cohors  Ulixei. 


VARIOUS  READIKGS. 

fords  the  most  spirited  meaning.     Bentley,  Cu-  retained  the  common   reading  as  decidedly  the 

ningam,  Dacier,  Valart,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  and  best,  although  Zeune  maintains  that  ovile  is  sanc- 

Combe  remove  the  colon  after  circwnvagus,  and  tioned  by  more  numerous  authorities,  and  there- 

make  arva  depend  upon  it  in  construction.    They  fore  restores  it  to  Gesner's  text. 

differ   among   themselves,    however,   in    placing,  52.  Markland  conjectures  alma,  in  place  of  the 

some,  as  Bentley  for  example,  a  semicolon  afier  common  reading  alia  which  hardly  has  any  mean- 

beata,  and   a  comma  after  aroa  ;  and  cmers,   as  ing  here.    We  have  adopted  the  emendation.    D6- 

Gesner,  a-eolcn  after  arvaand  no  point  aftcr  beata,  ring  also  appears  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 

which  iast  Iherefore  will  re fer  to  arva  in  the  suc-  some  alteration  of  the  text :  "  Si  statuere  liceat, 

ceeding  line.    Some  again  make  circumvagus,  as  librarios  fortasse   in  epitheto  voci  humits  addito 

we  have  done,  an  entire  word,  while  olhers  read  peecasse,  equidem  pro  alta  malim  alma,  vel  atra, 

circum  vagus:  nt,  sicut  intumescit,  ad  atrum  viperarum  venenum 

48.  Bentley  mentions  JYympha  as  the  reading  of  referalnr." 

some  MSS.,  and  as  haviag  becn  approved  of  by  53.  In  most  editions  this  line  is  given  as  the 

inany  critics.    He  rejects  it,  however,  and  adopts  Clst,  and   the  one  immediately  following  as  the 

thecommonreading,  which  wehavegiven.  Among  62d.     An   anonymous  critic  in  the  Miscell.  Obs. 

ihose  who  advocate  'JVympha  is  Markland.    But  1733,  edited  by  Burmann,  first  suggested  the  ar- 

crepante  pede  is  too  elegantly  figurafive  when  ap-  rangement  given  in  our  text,  and  which  Wakefield, 

plied  to  lympha  to  require  any  alteration  of  the  re-  Valart,  and  Doring  adopt.     The  verses  in  question 

eeived  text.    Jn  this  same  line,  Terentianus  Mau-  certainlj"  appear  to  much  more  advantage  as  thev 

rus  {Op.  Putsck.  c.  249.)  has  dissilil,  and  Marci-  are  at  present  placed,  and  harmonize  detter  with 

lius  prosilit.  the  general  sense  of  the  preceding  lines.    Perhaps, 

51.  Marklaridconjectuvesmpsrfwwmandou^e;  after  all,  however,  they  are,  as  Doring  suspects,  a 

as  more  poetica!,  and  refers  to  Serm.  1.  b'.  113.  mere  interpolation.   Gesner  retains  theoldarrange» 

Cuningam  reads  respcTtimts  jmd  ovile;  yre  have  ment,  butencbses  the  lines  within  brackets. 
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Jupiier  llla  piae  secrevit  litora  genti, 
Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum  : 

Aerea  dehinc  ferro  duravit  saecula  ;  quorum 
Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fusa. 


65 


Carmen  XVIJ 


TN  CANIDIAM 


Horatius1. 


Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae 
Supplex,  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinae, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina, 
Per  atque  libros  carminum  valentium 
Defixa  coelo  devocare  sidera, 
Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris, 
Citumque  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem. 
Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nererum, 
In  quem  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 
Mysorum,  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat. 
Unxere  matres  Iliae  addictum  feris 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 
Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidit 
Heu  !  pervicacis  ad  pedes  Achillei. 


10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


63.  Some  MSS.  of  Torrentius's  and  Bentley's 
have  sacravit.  Bentley  reads  secrerat  in  the 
text  of  his  first  edition,  but  in  the  preface  ob- 
serves  * repone  secreoit."  The  same  critic  re- 
marks,  with  regard  to  the  reading  sacravit,  that  it 
is  nearly  the  same  in  effect  with  secrevit :  "  si  enim 
secrevit  ea  litora  piae  genti,  etiam  sacravit,  sive 
dicavit  ei  at  propriora."  The  remark  is  not  oor- 
rect:  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

65.  Bentley  adopts  this  reading  in  his  text,  with 
the  exception  of  quvrum,  for  which  he  has  quo 
nunc ;  but  in  his  preface  he  corrects  it,  and  gives 
Aere,  dehincferro  duravit  saecula  ;  quorum,  &c, 
which  is  followed  also  by  Gesner,  Fea,  and  others. 
But  the  former  reading  is  certainly  more  spirited 
and  poetical,  and  as  such  we  have  adopted  it. 
Doring  does  the  same. 

66.  A  MS.  of  Graevius's  has  meditatur. 


Epode  17. 

I.  Brodaeus  has  munum. 

5.  Dejixa,  as  we  have  given  it,  is  found  in  the 
collation  of  Saxius,  in  the  Milan  editionof  1477,  in 
that  of  Venice  1479,  in  twel ve  of  Valarfs  MSS.,  and 
is  adopted  by  R.  Stephens,  Gesner,  Mitscherlich, 
Doring,  and  others.  Rejixa,  on  tne  other  hand,  is 
found  in  numerous  MSS.,  and  is  given  by  most 
editors.  The  former,  however,  seems  best  adapted 
to  magic  rites  :  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

II.  Some  MSS.  give  Luxere,  which  Lambinus 
and  Bentley  strive  to  defend.  But  Unxere  is 
adopted  by  H.  Stephens,  D.  Heinsius,  Dacier,  Ges- 
ner,  Valart,  Combe,  Oberlinus,  Doring,  Hunter, 
and  many  others. 

12.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  Hectnwr 
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Setosa  duris  eXuere  pellibus  15 

Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei, 

Volente  Circa,  membra  ;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 

Relapsus,  atque  notus  in  vultus  honor. 

Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi, 

Amata  nautis  multum  et  institoribus.  20 

Fugit  juventas,  et  verecundus  color 

Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida  ; 

Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus, 

Nullum  a  labore  me  reclinat  otium. 

Urguet  diem  nox,  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est  35 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 

Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser, 

Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina, 

Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  naenia. 

Quid  amplius  vis  1  O  mare  !  O  terra  !  ardeo.  30 

Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 

Nessi  cruore,  nec  Sicana  fervida 

Furens  in  Aetna  flamma.     Tu,  donec  cinis 

Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar, 

Cales  venenis  officina  Colchicis.  35 

Quae  finis  ?  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 

EfFare  :  jussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam  ; 

Paratus,  expiare  seu  poposceris 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

16.  The  commonly  received  form  is  Ulyssei.  Precisely  so  in  the  present  instance  ;  the  vigour 

18.  Some  read  relatus.    Valart  places  immedi-  and  bloom  of  youlh  depart,  leaving   behind   them 

ately  after  this  line,  the  42d,  43d,  44th,  and  45th.  nought  but  a  pallid  and  emaciated  frame.     Thus  in 

'22.  Julius  Scaliger  objects  to  ossa,  iri  which  he  Ovid,  (Am.  9.  13.  14.)  we  have, 
is  seconded  by  Beniley.     "  Quis,"  observes  the  for- 

mer,  "  dicat  colorem  reliquisse   ossd  ?  noa  igitur  "Quid  juvat  in  nudishamata  retundere  tela 
debuit  dicere  ossa  amicta  pelle,  sed  reliquisse  pel-  ,        Ossibus  ?  ossa  mihi  nuda  reliquit  amor." 
lem  amicientem  ossa."     To  the   same  purpose  is 

the  remark  of  Bentley.     "  Quid  enim  ?     Vcrecun-  29.  A  MSS.  of  Burmann's  has  desilire. 

dus  color  est  rubor.     Id  quid^m  sine   conlroversia  3Q.  Bentley  gives  O  terra  on  the  authority  of  a 

est.     Ruhor  ergo  reliquil  ossa.     Qui  pote,  ut  lo-  MS.  copy  of  Acron"s  scholia,  which  Fea  adopts  as 

cum  relinquat,  ubinunquamfuit?     Quis rubra  ossa  more  forcible  than  the  common  reading  et  terra. 

vel  fando  audivit  ?"     Bentley  therefore  conjectures  We  have  alsogiven  it  in  the  text.     This  reading  is 

ora.     Cuningam  allows  ossa  toremain,  but  places  likewise  received  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,   Valart, 

a  comma  after  reliquit,   understanding  me,   and  and  Wakefield. 

reads  ossa  pelle  amictus  lurida,  iu  which  he  is  fol-  33.  A  MS.  of  Vossius's  has  Urens.     It  is  found 

lowed  by  Sanadon  and  Wakefield.     But,  notwith-  also  in  many  olher  MSS.,  and  in  some  of  the  earJy 

standing  all  this  opposition  and  censure,  the   com-  editions.       Many  MSS.  again  have  virens,   from 

mon  reading  is  correct,  and  inust  not  be  changed  vvhich  Bentley  suggests  vivens.     But  Furens  is 

eilher  in  the  form  of  the  words  or  in  the  punctua-  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Torrentius'?,  in  one  of  Pul- 

tion.     Theerrorof  Scaliger  and  Bentley  consists  raann's,  and  in  another  of  Bersmann's.     It  is  un- 

in  their  supposing  reliquit  ossa  to  be  equivalent  doubtedly  the  true  reading. 

here  to  exiitex  ossibus,  which  is  very  far  from  be-  35.  Bentley  gives  Calet  on  conjecture. 

ia°"thecase.     The  verb  relinquo  isfrequenlly  used  38.  The   received   reading  and   punctuation  of 

iii°reference  to  things  which  one  on  departing  does  this  and   the  following  lines  down  to  the  41st  is 

not  takft  wifh  him,  but  sufters  to  remain   behind.  as  follows  :  Paratus  expiare,  seu  poposcerts  cen* 
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Centum  juvencis,  sive  mendaci  lyra 

Voles  sonare  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba ;  40 

Perambulabis  ustra  sidus  aureum. 

Infamis  Helenae  Castor  oftensus  vice, 

Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  victi  prece, 

Ademta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 

Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  dementia,  45 

O  nec  paternis  obsoleta  sordibus, 

Nec  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 

Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 

Tibi  hospitale  pectus,  et  purae  manus  : 

Tuusquc  venter  Pactumeius  ;  et  tuo  50 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos  lavit, 

Utcunque  fortis  exsilis  puerpera. 

Canidia. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces 7 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 

Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibernus  salo.  55 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis  ? 
Et  Esquilini  Pontifex  venefici 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

tum  juvencos,  sive  mendaci  lyra  Voles  sonari  .•  lu  quam  parturire  videatur.     Quid  auterh  l  quisquam- 

jpudica,  tu  proba,  Perambulabis,  &c.    We  have  ne  alius  hac  voce  usus  est?    Nou.  An  ad  analogiac 

adopted  in  our  text   the  readiua:  and  punctuation  regulas  formatum  est  ?    Ne  hoc  quidem.     Sunt  ta- 

recommended  by  Bcntley  in  his  Curae  Novissimae  men,  qui  submeius  et  submeiulus  ex  infima  corrup- 

(Mus.  Crit.  vol.  1.  p.  194.)  and  vvhich   is  al*o  fol-  tae  Latinitatis  faece   depromant.     Praeclare  vero 

lowed  by  Kidd.    The  form  juvencis,  wiiich  Bent-  comparatum  est,  si  Flaccus  ex  Marcello  Empirico 

ley  adopts,  is   found  in   the   Battelian  MS.  and  is  Latiue  loqui  discet.     Revocanda  igitur  est  antiqua 

given  also  by  Cuningam  and  Sanadon.  et  vera  lectio    Pactumeius,  quam  solam   agnos» 

42.  This  verse  and  those  irnmediately  following  cunt  scholiastes  uierque,  et  editiones  priscae  ante 

down  to  the  forty-fifth  inclusive,  are  inserted  by  Aldum,  et  omnes  opinor  membranae  paullo  vetus- 

Valart  after  the  18th  line.  tiores."     Vanderbourg  observes  to  the  same  effect : 

50.  Previous  to  Bentley's  time,  partumeias,  the  "  Partumeius  ne  se  trouve  point  dans  les  anciens 

reading  of  a  fewMSS.  of  inferior  note,  was  deiend-  MSS.     Parmi  les  miens  le  rneilieur  de  ceux  qui  la 

ed  by  Turnebus,  Lambinus,  Dacier,  Talbot,  Tor-  rapportent  n'est   que  du    12  siecle.     Ce  mo(  est 

rentius,    Desprez,  and  others.     Bentley,  however,  tout-a-fait  barbare.     II  est  bas  et  injurieux  dans  un 

shows  conclusively   that  Pactumeius  is  the   true  passage  ou  Horace  soutient  une  ironie  que  ce  seui 

reading.      "  Nulla  foedior  sordes,"  observes  the  mot  auroit  suffipour  devoiler.     Pactumeius  au  con- 

critic,  "  usquam  Horatium  inquinavit,  quam  hoc  in  traire,  est  la  legon  des  meiileures  editious  et  des 

loco ;  ubi  ex  malae  notae  codicibus partumeius,  plus  anciens  MSS."    Every   editor  of  note  since 

verbum  ad  ultimam  Barbariam  oblegandum,  nobis  Bentley's  time  adopts  the  reading  which  he  advo- 

obtrudunt.    Quid   autem  est  venter  partumeius  ?  cates,  except  Fea,  who  seeks  to  renew  the  objec- 

Respondebunt  tam  lepidae  mercis  mangones,  com-  tions  of  Dacier.     But  every  difficulty  disappears  if 

positum  esse  zpartu  et  meiere ;  qui  tam  facile  sci-  with  Bentley  we  understand  erat. 
f;cet  et   sine  ullo  nixu  pariat,  ut  potius  meiere 
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Impmie  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  meo  ? 

Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus  fijQ 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum  ? 

Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent : 

Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est,  in  hoc, 

Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 

Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater,  65 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis  jj 

Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti ; 

Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus 

In  monte  saxum  ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 

Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus,  70 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere  ; 

Frustraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo, 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 

Vectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 

Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  75 

An,  quae  movere  cereas  imagines, 

Ut  ipse  nosti  curiosus,  et  polo 

Deripere  Lunam  vocibus  possim  meis, 

Possim  crematos  excitare  mortuos, 

Desiderique  temperare  poculum,  80 

Plorem  artis,  in  te  riil  agentis,  exitum  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

60.  Bentley  gives  proderat  on  the  authority  of        72.  Some  have  innectes;  as  for  example  R.  Ste- 

Iwo  MSS.  in  place  of  the  more  common  fonn  pro-  phens,  Lambinus,  and  Taibot.     It  is  found  also  in 

derit.     Among  the  advocates  of  the  latter  reading  the   collation  of  Saxius,   in   the  Milan  edfition  of 

are  Cuningam,   Sanadon,  and  Fea.     The  former,  1477,  in  that  of  Venice  1479,  and  in  theFlorence 

however,  is  decidedly  superior. — For  ditasse,  in  edition  of  1482.     But  the  greater  number  of  au- 

this  same  line,  Markland  conjeclures  vicisse.  thorities  are  in  favour  of  nectes. 

62.  Some  read  Si  tardiora,  but  Sed  tardiora  is         78  and  79.  All  Bentley's  MSS.,  togetber  with 

found  in  rnany  good  MSS.,  in  the  Milan  edition  of  very  many  of  Vanderbourg's  and  Fea's,  havepos- 

3477,  in  tbe  Venice  editions  of  1479.  1483,  1490,  sim.     It  is  found  also  in  several  of  the  early  edi- 

inthe  Florence  edition  of  1482,  and  is  adopted   by  tions.     On  the  other  hand,  possum  is  found   in  the 

•Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Oberlinus,  Gesiner,  Aldine  edition  of  1501,  and  is  adopted  by  H.  Ste- 

•Combe,    Wakefield,    Mitsciierlich,    Doring,   and  phens,  Muretus,  Dacier,  and  a  (ew  others.     The 

others.     The  editions  which  have  Si  remove  the  former istobe  preferred. 

'imarkof  interrogation  after  toxicum  and  place  it        80.  Bentley  gives  pocula  on  the  authority  of 

after  manent.  MSS. 

64.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  ear-  81.  The  Milan  edition  of  1477,  that  of  Veoice 
ly  editions,  reads  laboribus  in  place  of  the  com-  1479,  together  with  R.  and  H.  Stephens,  give  ha- 
mon  form  doloribus.  We  have  adopted  the  emen-  bentis.  Lambinus,  in  his  second  edition,  abandons 
dation,  especially  as  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  agentis  and  adopts  habentis  in  its 
originally  a  mere  gloss  of  the  former  word.  place.     He  is  refuted  by  Torrentius  and  Talbot. 

65.  The  common  reading  is  infidus.  But  al-  Five  of Valarfs  MSS.  give  nil  habentis  exitiis,  and 
most  all  the  MSS.,  together  with  the  edition  of  Lo-  twenty-three  nil  agentis  exitus. 

cher,  have  injidi,  which  is  adopted  by  Bentley,  Cu- 
ningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Wakefield,  Doring,  Hun^ 
ter,  ahd  Kidd. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCl 

CARMEN  SAECULARE 

PRO  INCOLUMITATE  IMPERII. 


Phoebe,  silvarumque  potens  Diana, 
Lucidum  coeli  decus,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamur 
Tempore  sacro : 

Quo  Sibyllini  monuere  versus  & 

Virgines  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis,  quibus  septem  placuere  colles, 
Dicere  carmem 

Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 

Promis  et  celas,  aliusque  et  idem  tO 

Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Rome 
Visere  majus. 

Rite  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lenis  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres  : 

Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari.  15 

Seu  Genitalis. 


VARIOUS  KEADINGS. 

Saecular  Hymn. 

4.  One  o:  ihe  MS3.  collated  by  Saxius  haspris-    ausim  Genitaiem  genendi  et  pariendi  praesidem 
co,  which  is  also  given  by  ihe  ancient  scholiast.  damnare,  quam  omnes  in  universum  libri  agnos- 

5.  Two  of  Bersrnanivs  MSS.  have  Quod.  cant :  cum  praesertim  Genetyllis  sit  Latinis  inau- 
Ifj.  The  commonly  received  reading  is  Geneia-     ditum,  et  Graecis  turpiculum   fere,  Veneris  potius 

liSy  which  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  adopted  in  epitheton  lascivae,  qnam  Dianae."    Cuningam  sug- 

all  the  best  editions  e.xcept  Bentley's.     The  great  gests  Genitiva,  yet  reads  Genitalis.  Sanadon  adopts 

critic  veads  Genetyllis,  and  enters  ialo  a  loii£  and  Bentley's  conjecture,  and  it  is  approved  of  also  by 

jearneddtifence  of  his  emendation.     We  will  cile  Burmanu  (ad  Properf.  3.  8.  11.) 
'he  words  of  Gesner  on  the  other  side.     "  Nec  e<ro 
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Diva,  producas  subolem,  Fatrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis,  prolisque  novae  feraci 


Lege  marita :  20 

Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos, 
Ter  die  claro,  totiesque  grata 
Nocte  frequentes. 

Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  25 

Quod  semel  dictum  est,  stabilisque  reruni 
Terminus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 
Jungite  fata. 

Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 

Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona :  30 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres, 
Et  Jovis  aurae. 

Condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  Apollo  : 

Siderum  regina  bicornis,  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas. 

VARIOUS  RRADINGS. 

21.  Some  MSS.  and  three  editions  of  the  16th  quod  sane  non  capio.  US  produciturob  caesu- 
century  have  ut  denos,  and  in  the  succeediug  line  ratn  vel  ob  H."  (Mus.  Crit.  vol.  1.  p.  196). 
Orbis  et.  This  emendation,   however,  U  far  inferior  to  the 

25.  The  true  interpretation,  and  consequently  former ;  and  Kidd  well  remarks  of  ;t,  *•  At,  vir 
the  reading,  of  this  stanza  have  been  greatly  co:i-  praestantissime,  nisi  ipsa  illa  acies  judicii  tui  quoti- 
tested.  Benlley  objects  to  dictum  est  and  servat,  diana  pugna  retnnderetur,  hanc  licentiam  non 
on  the  ground  that  the  subjuuctive  would  be  more  concessisses."  The  more  usuai  reading  in  the  edi- 
in  accordance  with  corfect  Latinity.  For  servat  tions  is  Quod  semel  dictum  est,  stabilisque  rerum 
therefore  he  reads  servet,  and  for  dictum  est  he  re-  Terminus  servet,''''  which  is  given  amon?  others  by 
tains  dictum  merely,  as  an  accusative  case,  while  Gesner.  Cuningam  has  Quod  semel  dictum,  stabi- 
he  subslitutes  stabiljs  per  aevum  for  stabilisque  lisque  rerum  Terminus  servet.  The  reading 
rerum.  The  whole  stanza  as  arranged  by  him  which  we  have  adopted  appears  tQusdecidedly  su- 
then  will  be  as  follows  :  perior  to  the  rest ;  and  if  our  interpretation  of  the 

whole  passage  (vid.  Explanatory  notes)  be  correct, 

Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  the  direct  reference   in   dictum  est  and  servat  to 

Quod  semel  dictum  stabilis  per  aevum  what  is  certain  and  immutahle  necessarily  requires 

Terminus  servet,  bonajam  peractis  the  indicative  mood.     Aldus  was  the   first   that 

Jungitefata.  gave  servat. 

31.  Editors  differ  with  respect  to  the  punctua- 
ln  his  Curae  JVovissimae,  however,  the  same  crt-    tion  of  this  line,  some  placing  a  comma  after  aquae, 

and  referring  salubres  to  aurae,  olhers  placing  a 
comma  after  salubres.     This  Jatter  punctuation 
Quod  semel  dictum  est,  stabilisque  rerum.  we  have  adopted,  but  salubres  still  may  be  refer- 

Terminus  haeret .-  red  as  well  to  aurae  as  to  aquae. 

to  which  he  subjoins,  "  fta  fortasse   pro  servet:. 


oAKMEN   bAECULAUt  1§9  ' 

Roma  si  vestruni  est  opus,  Uiaeque 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
Jussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu :  10 


Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trojam 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
Liberum  munivit  iter,  daturus 
Plura  relictis : 

Di,  probos  mores  docili  juventae,  45 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Romulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 
Et  decus  omne. 

Quique  vos  bubus  veneratur  albis, 

Clarus  Anchisae  Venerisque  sanguis,  50 

Imperet,  bellante  prior,  jacentem 
Lenis  in  hostem. 

Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures : 

Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 

Jam  Fides,  et  Pax,  et  Honor,  Pudorque 
Priscus,  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audet :  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  cornu.  ^U 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

45.  For  docili  in  this,  and  senectuti  in  the  suc-  madv.  p.  55.)     We  bare  preferred  tbe  conjtnoii 

ceeding  line,  Bentley  %\ves,  on  the  authority  of  a  reading,  however,  vvith  Gesner,  Hunter,  andothers, 

few  MSS.,  docilis  and   senectutis.     One  MS.  has  asmorein  accordance  with  the  precept  of  AnchU 

Di,  seneduti  placidam  quielem.  ses  {Virg.  JEn.  6.  852.) 

49.  Most  of  the  MSS    of  Torreutius  and  Cru- 

quiushave  Quaeque  for  Quique,  and  in  the  5lst  line  "  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 

impetret  for  imperet ;  which  reading  one  of  the  Hae  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacisque  imponere  moram, 

scholiasts  favours.     The  Gdltingen  MS.   and  the  Parcere  subjectis  el  debellare  superbos." 
collation  of  Saxius  also  have  Quaeque.     This  read- 

iug  is  strongly  advocated  by  Bentley,  vvho  introdu-        53.  Bentley   conjectures  manum  potentemt  bu" 

ces  both  Quaequc  and  impetret  into  his  text.     Cu-  vid.   Explanatory  notes 
aiagam  likewise  approves  of  it,  and  Bos  (Ani- 

M 
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Augur,  et  fulgentc  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus,  acceptusque  novem  Camenis. 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 
Corporis  artus. 

Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  arces, . 
Remque  Romanam  Latiumque,  felixy 
Alterurn  in  lustrum,  meliusque  semper 
Proroget  aevum. 

Quaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque, 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum 
Guret,  et  votis  puerorum  amicas 
Applicet  aures. 

Haec  Jovem  sentire,  deosque  cuiictos, 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto, 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae 
Dicere  laudes. 


65> 


<;> 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


65.  Many  MSS.  of  good  repute  have  aras  ;  and 
this  reading  is  recognized  also  by  Porphyrion,  who 
observes;  "  Apparet  jam  eo  tempore  ab  Augusto 
dedicatum  fuisse  in  Palatio  Apollinis  templum,  et 
sensus  est — Si  acceptas  aras  habet  Apollo  quae  in 
Palatio  dedicatae  sunt."  Other  MSS.,  von  the  con- 
trary,  as  well  as  all  the  early  editions,  have  arces  or 
arcis.  We  have  retained  arces.  Bentley  ob- 
serves,  "  Utraque  quidem  lectio  proba  est  et  ve- 
nusta,  ut  nescias  fere  utri  priores  partes  jure  sint 
deferendae." 

6&  Instead  of  proroget  in  this  line,  arid  curet 
and  applicet  in  those  which  follow,  four  MSS.  of 
Cruquius's,  one  of  Bersmann's,  and  two  of  Bentley's 
have  prorogat,  curat,  and  applicat.  Three  of 
Bersmann's  and  the  same  number  of  Bentley's 
have  curat  and  applicat;  aitd  in  this  reading  many 


of  the  earty  editions  concur.  The  greater  number 
of  MSS.,  however  have/jrorog"^,  curet,  and  appli- 
cet,  and  these  forms  are  certainly  preferable,  par- 
ticularly  on  aecount  of  what  precedes :  "  Si  Palati- 
nas  videt  aequus  arces." 

66.  The  editions  vary  with  respect  to  the  punc- 
tuation  of  this  line,  somc  placing  no  comma  after 
Romanam  orfelix,  but  one  between  Latiumque 
and  felix ;  others  reading  Remque  Romanam, 
Latiumque  feiix.  We  have  adopted  the  former, 
making/efor  an  epithet  of  Phoebus,  in  the  sense  of 
"  propitius."  This  explanation  is  likewise  given 
by  the  scholiast  in  one  of  Cruquius's  MSS.,  anci 
accords  with  the  meaning  given  to  felix  in  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  of  Virgil  (JEn.  1.  330.). 

"  Sisfelix,  et  nostrum  leves  quaecunque  laboremJ- 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

SERMONES. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

S  E  R  M  O  N  U   M 


LIBER  PRIMUS. 


Satira  I. 
IN  AVAROS. 


Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objecerit,  illa 
Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 
O  fortunati  mercatores  !  gravis  annis 
Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore. 
Contra  mercator,  navim  jactantibus  austris, 
Militia  est  potior  !  Quid  enim  ?  concurritur:  horae 
]\[omento  aut  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta. 
Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus, 
Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 


10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Satirs  1. 


2.  Several  MSS.  have  uila,  which  is  found  also 
:n  the  editio  princeps.  Fea  approves  of  this  read- 
sng  as  "elegantius  et  plenius  vulgato  illa."  But 
the  common  illa  is  adopted,  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
best  editions,  being  found  in  the  best  MSS. 

4.  An  anonymous  critic,  supposed  to  be  Bou- 
hier,  in  the  Journal  published  at  Trevoux  (June, 
1715)  conjecture9  armis  for  annis,  which  emenda- 
tioa  is  adopted  by  Sanadon,  Valart,  Wakefield,  and 
Bothe.  Among  other  advocates  it  has  F.  A.  Wolf. 
(Hor&t.  Erste  Satire  Lat.  u.  Dtutsch.  Berlin, 
1813.)  But  gravis  armis  is  much  simpler,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  line  :  mvito 
yamfractus  memkra  fabore.    Besides,  it  h  far  from 


being  an  uncommon  form.  Thus  in  Virgil  (.$&?. 
9.  246.)  we  have  "  Hic  annis  gravis  atque  animi 
maturus  Aletes,"  andin  Terence,  (Heaut  4. 1. 32.) 
41  Quanto  tu  me  es  annis  gravior,  ianto  es  ignos- 
centior.,'>  So  also  among  the  Greek  writers :  xp6vv 
Ppaovs.  '  'ed.  Col.  851.  ed.  Brunck.  iv  yrjpa  (iapvs, 
Aj.  981.  cbv  yrjpq  fiapei;,  Oed.  Tyr.  17.  /Japt<«, 
iviavTols-  Theocr.  Idyll.  34.  100.  They  who  are 
in  favour  of  armis  here,  give  it  a  general  significa- 
tion :  "  quodvis  ofiicii  militaris  instrumenturh." 

7.  A  few  MSS.  have  Quid  ni?  which  Fea  pre- 
fers.  But  Quid  enim  ?  is  far  preferable,  auswering 
to  the  rl  ydp  of  ttie  Greeks. 

8.  Jn  BersmamVs  MSS.  the  first  aut  is  wantin? 
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Ille,  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est, 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  deus,  En  ego,  dicat,  15 

Jamfaciam  quod  vultis  :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Mercator  :  tu,  consultus  modo,  rusticus  :  hinc  vos> 

Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus.     Eia, 

Quid  statis  ?  —  nolint.     Atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

Quid  causae  est,  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas  20 

Iratus  buccas  inflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 

Tam  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  ? 

Praeterea,  ne  sic,  ut  qui  jocularia,  ridens 
Percurram  :  quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  25 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima  : 
Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. 
Ille  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro, 
Perfidus  hic  cautor,  miles,  nautaeque,  per  omne 
Audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  30 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19.  Markland  conjectures  At  queis  licet  esse  be-  Xoj  et  cavpo  verborurn  pro  causidico  recte  dicitur. 

utis,  Quid,  &c.  Sed  dubito  an  simplex  KamjAos  vel  caupo  sensura 

23.  An  anonymouscriticinSandby'seditionsug-  eundem  admittat."    Fea,  on  the  authority  of  a 

gests  Praetereo.  few  MSS.,  gives  campo  for  caupo,  and  on  mere 

25.  Many  MSS.  have  Quis.     In  this  same  line  conjecture  readspraefidus,  in  the  seuse  of  fidissi- 

Sanadon  conjectures  et  for  ut.  mus,  for  perfidus,  placing  no  point  after  campo, 

27.  Markland  obse'rves  of  this  line,   "  Vix  est  but  a  semicolon  after  miles.    This  sarae  reading  is 

Horatii."  also  suggested  by  H.  de  Bosch.  (Praef.  ad  Poem. 

29.  The  commonly  received  reading  is  Perfi-  p.  xxiii.) ,  except  that  he  gives  Pervigil  for  Perfi- 

dus  hic  caupo,  for  which  Markland  (Epist.  Crit.  dus.    Oi  all  these  emendations  cautor  is  undoubt- 

ad  Hare,  p.  4.)  proposes  to  substitute  Causidicus  edly  the  best,  and  as  such  we  have  adopted  it  in 

vafer  hic.     The  mode  by  which  the  critic  arrives  our  text.     A$  to  the  comn>on  reading  caupo,  it  is 

at  this  new  readmg  is  rather  an  amusing  one.  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  de- 

The  letters fidus hic  cau,ssiyshe,  being  transpos-  fended.     Horace,  in  order  to  prove  his  general 

ed,  give  us  the  word  causidicus  ;  for  s  and  f  are  proposition,  that  no  man  lives  contented  with  his 

frequently  mistaken  in  the  manuscripts  for  each  lot,  introduces  four  classes  of  persons,  the  soldier, 

other,  and  the  letter  h  is  often  thrown  into  the  mid-  the  trader,  Ihe  lawyer,  and  the  farmer,  (v.  4 — 12,) 

<31e  of  a  word  by  the  blundering  of  copyists.     "  A  each    dissatisfied   with    their  respective    pursuits 

tnanner  of  criticism,"  observes  Dr.  Francis,  "  not  in  life.       The   same  characters   are  brought  for- 

unlike  that  of  Lord  Peter,  who  not  beingr  able  to  ward  a  second  time  (v.  18.  19.)  and  in  the  same 

iind  the  word  shoulder-knot,  in  the  will  totidem  syl-  order.     When,  however,  they  are  mentioned  a 

labis,  was    determined  to   find   it    totidem  lite-  third  time  by  the  poet,  and  in  an  inverted  order 

Ws."       Schrader  (Emend.  c.  4)   and  an  anony-  (v.  28 — 30.)  he  is  made  by  the  common  reading  to 

«nous  critic  cited  by  Taylor   (Elements  of  Civil  substitute  for  the  lawyer,  the  caupo  or  "  vintner," 


Law,  p.  220.)  conjecture  cautor  for  caupo.     Va-  (for  that  caupo  cannot  here  be  taken  in  the 

iart  (Praef.  ad  Horat.  p.  x.)  suggests  Callidus  hic  of  causidicus  we  have  good  reason  with  Porson  to 

.cautor,  Wakefield,  after  accumulating  many  pas-  doubt.)     Now,  why  isthe  lawyer  excluded?  Ifwe 

sagesto  illustrate  St.  Paul's  useof  Kairr)\eiovT£s  (2.  believe  Doring,  it  is  done  by  Horace  out  of  re- 

Corinth.  c,  2.  v.  17.)  decides  in  favour  of  the  com-  spect  for  that  class  of  men,  or  else  because  the  Ro- 

jnon  reading,  while  Porson  (ad  Toup,  p.  506.)  de-  raan  lawyers  did  not  then  roake  the  giving  of  ad- 

tilares  for  cauter,  and  also  remarks,  "  K.6ym  Katrn-  vice  to  suitors  a  source  of  emolument  to  them- 


stmnoNVhi  lib.  i,  K  179 

Sese  ierre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 

Aiunt,  quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria ;  sicut 

Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  labori- 

Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo. 

Quem  struit,  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.  35 

Quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 

Non  usquam  prorepit,  et  illis  utitur  ante 

Quaesitis  sapiens :  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus 

Demoveat  lucro,  neque  hiems,  ignis,  mare,  ferrum  ; 

Nil  obstet  tibi,  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 

Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 

Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ?  — 

Quod,  si  comminuas,  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem.  — 

At,  ni  id  fit,  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus  ' 

Millia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum ;  45 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus  :  ut,  si 

Reticulum  panis  venales  inter  onusto 

Forte  vehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias,  quam 

Qui  nil  portarit.     Vel  dic,  quid  referat  intra 

Naturae  fines  viventi,  jugera  centum  an  50 

Mille  aret?  —  M  suave  est  ex  magno  tollere  acervo.  — • 

Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquas, 

Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris  ? 

Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  urna 

Vel  cyatho,  et  dicas  :  Magno  dejiumine  malim,  55 

Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere.     Eo  fit. 


VARI0U3  READINGS. 

selves.     The  first  supposition   is  entirely  gratui-  38.  The  greater  number  of  editions,  and  among 

tous  ;  the  second  is  based  very  probably  upon  the  them  those  of  the  best  note,  together  with  the  edi- 

Cincian  Law.     Now,  even  ihough  this  law  had  tio  princeps,  give  sapiens  :     Some  MSS.,    ou   the 

been  newly  enforced  by  Augustus  under  severe  pe-  other  hand,  and  most  of  the  early  editions,  havepa- 

nalties,  stirt  this  would  not  prevent  manyof  the  liens :  which  Fea  adopts.     Three  of  the  early 

lawyersof  the  day  from  habitually  violating  that  editions  have  potieris  .•   an  evideut  error  for  po- 

statute.    Indeedthe  very  naturc  of  the  penalty  im-  tiens  :  Gesner's  remark  very  probably  is  not  far 

posed  by  the  emperor  (jeTpdit\dcnov  'itov  av  Xa/?w-  from  the  truth  :     "  Interdum  putare  subit,  ex  po- 

civ.     Dion.  Cass.  54.  c.  18.)  proves  the  previous  tiens  rariusculo  ortum  patiens;  hoc  cum  displice- 

frequency  of  the  practice.    But,  waiving  all  these  ret,mutatum  in  sapiens.''1 

objections,  how  are  we  to  defend  the  propriety  of  43.  A  MS.  of  Bersmann's  has  in  assem. 

the  term  caupo  which  has  been  substituted  in  the  46.  Some  of  the  early  editions  have  plus  quam 

common  text  ?     What  peculiar  hardships  and  pri-  meus,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  many 

vations  does  the  "  vintner^  undergo,  that  he  more  subeequent  ones.     The  reading  wbich  we  have  gi- 

than  any  other  should  grow  weary  of  his  employ-  ven  iii  the  text  is  found  in  twoof  Bersmann's  MSS. 

ment  ?     Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  and  in  ten  of  Bentley's.     In  this  same  Hne  Glarea- 

in  that  eraployment,  especially  if  he  who  pursues  it  nus  gives  hinc  capietfor  hoc  capiet. 

be  per/idus,  to  attach  him  more  strongly  to  it?  55.  The  more  common  reading  is  mallem,  Bent- 

The  common  reading  then  must  be  abandoned,  and  ley  gives  the  preference  to  malim  on  the  authority 

cautor  substituted  for  caupo.     For  remarks  on  tbe  cf  MSS.  in  which  he  is  followed  byCuningaro, 

propriety  of  caulor  as  applied  to  the  legal  profes-  Saoadon,  Wakefield,  Fea,  and  others, 
sion,  vid,  Explanatorv  notes. 
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Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo, 

Cum  ripa  simul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer  : 

At  qui  tantuli  eget,  quanto  est  opus,  is  neque  limo 

Turbatam  haurit  aquam,  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis.  60- 

At  bona  pars  hominum,  decepta  cupidine  falso, 
Nil  satis  est,  inquit ;  quia  tanti,  quantum  habeas,  sis. 
Quid  facias  illi  ?  Jubeas  miserum  esse,  libenter 
Quatenus  id  facit.     Ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 
Sordidus  ac  dives  populi  contemnere  voces  65' 

Sic  solitus  :■•  Populus  me  sibilat,  at  rhihi  plaudo 
Tpse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arca.  —  - 
Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina  :  Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  70 

Indormis  inhians,  et  tanquam  parcere  sacris 
Cogeris,  aut  pictis  tanquam  gaudere  tabellis. 
Nescis  quo  valeat  nummus  ?  quem  praebeat  usum  X 
Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius  :  adde, 

Queis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  T5 

An  vigilare  metu  exanimenij  noctesque  diesque 
Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos, 
Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?  Horum 
Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonoruuK  — 

At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus,  80; 

Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  affixit,  habes  qui 
Assideat,  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget,  ut  te 
Suscitet,  ac  natis  reddat  carisque  propinquis.  — 
Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius  :  omnes 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ej9i  The  collation  of  Saxius  and  one   of  Bers-  71.  Markland  conjectures  Qui  dormis  for  /a- 

!i)ann's  MSS.  have  tkntulo.     In  this  same  line  dormis. 

Bentle/  gives  quanium  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  77.  Fea  places  a  comma  after  malos,  and  refers 

in  which  he  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  to  Serm.  1.  4.  3.    But  his  reference  does  not  bear 

and  Wakefield.  himout,  since  the  poet  here  alludes  to  vice  in  ge- 

63.  Bentley  conjectures  miseram  (referring  to  neral. 

bona  pars,)  in  which  he  is  followed  byCuningam  81.  Most  MSS.,  and  nearly  all  the  editions,  as 

and  Sanadon.     Valart  finds  this   same  reading  in  well  of  an  early  as  a  more  recent  date,  have  ei- 

ohe  of  his  MSS.,  and  adopts  it  in  like  manner.  ther  affixit  or  adfixit.     Others  give  afflixit,    The 

Every  other  edition,  however,  of  any  celebrity  has  first  is  preferable,  and  Gesner  well  remarks :    "  Af- 

miserum,  whicb  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  fixit  mihi  magis  bic  placet,  quia  vehementia  et 

Synesis. — In  this  same  line,  the  more  usual  punc-  primus  impetus  morbi,  quern  exprimit  afflixit,  non 

tuation  is  to  place  a  comma  after  libenter,  and  tam  eget  amicorum  auxilio,  quam  ejiis  duratio  et 

none  after  esse.     We  have  pointed  the  line  in  the  Jonga.  molestia,  quam  siguat  affixit,  ut  surgere,  et 

ihode  adopted  by  Torrentius,   Cuningam,  Sana-  rebus  suis  superesse,  ministrare  sibi  necessaria, 

don,  Markland,  Fea,  Doring,  and  others,  on  the  non  possit." 

authorfty  of  good  MSS.  83.'  Many  editions  have  a  mark  of  intcrrogation 
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Vicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  85 

Miraris,  quum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas, 

Si  nemo  praestet,  quem  non  merearis,  amorem '( 

An  sic  cognatos,  nullo  natura  labore 

Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  velis,  servareque  amicos  % 

Infelix  operam  perdas,  ut  si  quis  asellum  £)0 

In  campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis  ! 

Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi ;  quoque  habeas  plus, 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias,  parto  quod  avebas.     Ne  facias,  quod 
Ummidius,  qui,  tam  (non  longa  est  fabula)  dives.  95 

Ut  metiretur  nummos  ;  ita  sordidus,  ut  se 
Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  ad  usque 
Supremum  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  victus 
Opprimeret,  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi 
Divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tyndaridarum.  100 

Quid  mi  igitur  suades  ?  ul  vivam  Maenius  aut  sic 
Ut  Nomentanus  ?  Pergis  pugnantia  secum 
Frontibus  adversis  componere  ?  Non  ego,  avarum 
Quum  veto  te  fieri,  vappam  jubeo  ac  nebulonem. 
Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  socerumque  Viselli :  105 

Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

after  propinquis,  others  a  simple  period.    The  95.  Bentley  acutely   conjectures    qui   iam  ia 

latter  is  preferable,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  autho-  place  of  quidam  the  common  reading.     He  is  fo!- 

rity  of  Markland.  vid.  Explanatory  notes.  jowed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Wakefield, 

87.  The  more  usual  mode  is  to  place  a  comma  Fea,  Doring,  Hunter,  Kidd,  and  many  others. 
after  amorem.  Heindorff  endeavours  to  defend  the  common  read- 

88.  The  coramon  reading  is  At,  si  for  which  ing,  aud  places  a  full  stop  after  fabula.  But  this 
many  MSS.of  good  repute  give  An,  si.  Bentley  produces  a  very  aukward  efiect.  With  regard  to 
contends  strenuously  for  this  latter  reading.  Bax-  quidam  it  need  only  be  observed  that  Horace,  who 
terand  Sandbygive  Atqui,  but  Gesner  alters  Bax-  never  applies  the  term  to  any  but  inferior  and  ig- 
ter's  text  to  An  si  Wakefield  conjectures  An  sic  noble  personages,  would  certainly  never  apply  it  to 
wbich  Valart  also  finds  in  the  Sorbonne  MS.  We  a  raan  so  wealthy  as  to  measure  his  riches,  and 
have  adopted  this  with  Valart,  Fea,  and  Dbring.  who  besides  must  have  been  knowa  to  all.     We 

92.  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  have  Cumque,  which  havegiven  Bentley's  emfndation,  slightly  improveJ 

Bentley  receives  into  his  text.    Others  read  quum-  iu  punctuation  by  Doring. 

que,  but  quoque  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  edi-  100.  Cuningam  reads  on  conjecture  Tyndarea  - 

tions.     Markland  declares  in  favour  of  it,  observ-  rum. 

ing,  "  Lege  quoque,  i.  e.  quanto  plushabeas  tanto  101.  The  more  usual  reading  is  Naevius,  bu£ 

minus  metuas  pauperiem."     So  also  Taylor  (ad  some  MSS.  and  several  of  the  early  editions  have 

Lys.  p.  576.  2.)  "  quoque,  ita  scribendum  puto,  pio  Mevius,  from  which  Bentley  gives,  on  cOnjecture, 

quomque,  id  est,  quumque  :  quo  magis  dives  sis,  Macnius,  especially  as  an  individual  of  the  same 

eo  minus  pauperiem  metuas."  name,  and  similar  character,  is  mentioned  in  Epist.. 

94.  The  punctuation  of  this  line  varies  in  diffe-  1.15.26.    This  emendation  is  adopted  in  the  bes* 

rent  editions,  sorae  placing  a  semicolon  or  colon,  editions. 

others  a  full  stop,  after  avebas.     The  latter  we  107.  Markland  conjectures  ciirate 
have  adopted  as  more  itnpressive  and  forcible. 
'Some  editions  have  ^Yec  facias. 

35 
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llluc,  unde  abii,  rcdeo.     Nemon'  ut  avarus 
Se  probet,  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 
Quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber,  IlO 

Tabescat  ?  neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 
Turbae  comparet  ?  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret  ? 
Sic  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat : 
Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus, 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  illum  115 

Praeteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem. 
Inde  fit,  ut  raro,  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 
Dicat,  et  exacto  contentus  tempore,  vita 
Cedat,  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 

Jam  satis  est.     Ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  Jippi  120 

Compilasse  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  addam, 

Satika  II. 

m  MOECHOS. 

Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolae, 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 

Moestum  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli. 

Quippe  benignus  erat.     Contra  hic,  ne  prodigus  esse 

Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  amico,  5 

Frigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  possit. 

Hunc  si  perconteris,  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

Praeclaram  ingrata  stringat  malus  ingluvie  rem, 

Omnia  conductis  coemens  opsonia  nummis  : 

Sordidus  atque  animi  parvi  quod  nolit  haberi,  10 

Respondet.     Laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 

Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis  ; 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

108.  A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Cruquius's  has  qui  have  propellere.    Bentley  defends  the  former,  but 

nemo  utavarus.  at  the  same  tirae  acknowledges  that  the  latter  has 

117.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  Unde,  more  manuscript  authority  in  its  favour.    Torren- 

118.  The  common  reading  is  vitae,  depending  in  tius  had  previously  made  the  sarae  confession.  We 
construction  on  tempore,  the  one  which  we  have  have  therefore  given  it  the  preference,  along  with 
adopted  is  found  in  inany  MSS.,  and  received  into  Cuniugam,  Valart,  Fea,  Doring,  and  Bothe. 

ihe  text  by  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,         10.  The  Venice  edition  of  1490  has  animiparvi 
Wakefield,  Fea,  Hunter,  and  Kidd.  quod  as  we  have  given  it  in  our  text,  and  whicfa 

Bothe  also  adopts.     To  our  ears  at  least  it  has  a 
Satire  2.  much  better  sound  than  the  usual  reading  animi 

quod  parvi. 
2.  A  few  MSS.  have  baratrones.  12.  Many  editions  have  a  comma  aftef  nebuh^ 

6.  The  more  usual  reading  is  depellere.   Manr    ms,  and  a  p-eriod  at  nummis, 
MSS.,  however,  and  a  (ew  of  the  earlv  editions 
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Dives  agns,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis, 

Quinas  hic  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  atque 

Quanto  perditior  quisque  est,  tanto  acrius  urguet :  15 

Nomina  sectatur,  modo  sumta  veste  virili, 

Sub  patribus  duris,  tironum.     Maxime,  quis  non, 

Jupiter,  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit  ? —  At  in  se 

Pro  quaestu  sumtumfacit  hic.  —  Vix  credere  possis, 

Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus  :  ita  ut  pater  ille-,  Terenti  20 

Fabula  quem  miserum  nato  vixisse  fugato 

Inducit,  non  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hic. 

Si  quis  nunc  quaerat,  Quo  res  haec  pertinet  ?  Illuc  : 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 
Malthinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat ;  est  qui  25 

Inguen  ad  obscoenum  subductis  usque  facetus  ^ 
Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum  : 
Nil  medium  est.     Sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas, 
Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegat  instita  veste : 

Contra  alius  nullam,  nisi  olente  in  fornice  stantem.  30 

Quidam  notus  homo  quum  exiret  fornice,  Macte 
Virtute  esto,  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis  : 
Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido, 
Huc  juvenes  aequum  est  descendere,  non  alienas 
Permolere  uxores.     Nolim  laudarier,  inquit,  35 

Sic  me,  mirator  cunni  Cupiennius  albi. 

Audire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte 
Qui  moechos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 
Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  haec  rara  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

14.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  exigit,  since  Bentley's.   An  objection  may  lie  against  Gor- 

which  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  gloss.  gonius  on  the  score  of  metre.    Thus  Bothe  ob- 

18.  Glareanus  has  exclamet ;  and  for  At  in  se  serves,  "  Gorgonius,  si  a  Gorgone  deducas,  ut 

gives  At  ipse.  faciendum  videtur,  versum  non  iutrat,  quippe  quod 

25.  The  editions  vary  in  the  form  of  this  proper  Graece  sonet  Yopy6vtos,  pro  ropytfvEtoj." 

name.    Nearly  all  the  early  ones  have  Malchinus,  36.  Markland  conjectures  alti  m  the  sense  of 

which  Muretus,  Bentley,  Cuningam,   Wakefield,  nobilis. 

Fea,  and  Kidd  adopt.     Malthinus,  however,  has  38.  Some  editions  have  moechis.    Bentley  gives 

found  many  and  able  advocates,  the  more  especially  moechos,  on  the  authority  of  MSS. ;  and  this  read- 

as  it  is  thought,  by  its  peculiar  formation,  to  have  ing  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Wakefield,  Hunter, 

an  allusion  to  Maecenas.    vid.  Esplanatory  notes.  Botbe,  and  Kidd.   In  afragmentof  Ennius  (ex  An- 

27.  Bentley  defends  Gargonius,  from  ancient  in-  nal.  p.  31,)  we  have  the  following  passage,  "  Au- 

scriptions,  although  the  weight  of  MSS.  authority  dire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte,  Qui  rem 

is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Gorgonius,  the  common  Romanam,  Latiumque  augescere  voltis."  Chishull 

reading.    Gargonivs  is  given  in  the  best  editions  deducesauargumentfromthisinfavourof  moecho* 
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Hic  se  praecipitem  tecto  dedit :  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caesus  :  fugiens  hic  decidit  acrem 

Praedonum  in  turbam  :  dedit  hic  pro  corpore  nummos : 

Hunc  perminxerunt  calones  ;  quin  etiam  illud 

Accidit,  ut  cuidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45 

Demeterent  ferro.     Jure  omnes  :  Galba  negabat. 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda  ! 
Libertinarum  dico,  Sallustius  in  quas 
Non  minus  insanit,  quam  qui  moechatur.     At  hic  si, 
Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 

Munifico  esse  licet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 
Esse  ;  daret  quantum  satis  esset,  nec  sibi  damno 
Dedecorique  foret :  verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno  ; 
Hoc  amat,  hoc  laudat :  Matronam  nullam  ego  tango. 
Ut  quondam  Marsaeus,  amator  Originis  ille,  55 

Qui  patrium  mimae  donat  fundumque  laremque, 
Nil  fuerit  m?,  inquit,  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis. 
Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  unde 
Fama  malum  gravius,  quam  res,  trahit.     An  tibi  abunde 
Personam  satis  est,  non  illud,  quidquid  ubique  60 

Officit,  evitare  ?  Bonam  deperdere  famam, 
Rem  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubicunque.     Quid  inter- 
Est,  in  matrona,  ancilla  peccesne  togata  ? 

Villius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 
Nomine  deceptus,  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  65 

Quam  satis  est ;  pugnis  caesus,  ferroque  petitus ; 
Exclusus  fore,  quum  Longarenus  foret  intus. 
Huic  si  mutonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 


VABIOUS  READINGS. 

48.  Barthius  (Advers.  38.  6.)  conjectures  Deme-  61.  Cuningam  reads  disperdere  on  conjecture, 

ferentferro.    Bentley  alsosnggests  the  same  read-  63.  Lambinus  conjectures  peccesne  for  the  com- 

ing.    Fea  finds  this  in  twoof  hisMSS.,  which  con-  mon  reading  peccesve.    Bentley  confirms  the  con- 

flrms  the  conjecture.     Nearly  all  the  MSS.   ond  jecture  by  the  authority  of  MSS. ;  and  Cuningam, 

early  editions  have  Demeteretferro.        '  Valart,  Wakefield,  Doring,  Bothe,  Hunters  Kidd, 

48.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  &c,  likewise  adopt  it.    The  Latinity  of  peccesve  is 

yeads  in  qua,  which   Cuningam  and   Wakefield  extremely  doubtful.— In  this  same  line  many  edi- 

adopt.  tors  place  a  comma  zfter  ancilla,  separating  it  from 

51.  Sixteen  of  Valart's  MSS.  have  Munifico ;  tbgata.     This  punctuation  is  erroneous.  vid.  Ex- 

attd  it  is  found  also  in  the  best  editions.    Others  planatory  notes. 

o-ive  Munificum.  68.  Bentley  reads  videnti  on  the  authority  of  his 

°  54.  Many  MSS.  have  et  laudat  for  hoc  laudat ;  MSS. :  but  videntis  is  found  in  other  MSS.  of  equal 

andBentley,  Fea,Kidd,  together  with  a  few  others,  note,  according  to  Fea.     This  latter  reading  is 

adopt  it.  given  also  in  most  of  th*»  early  tditions,  and  is 

56.  The  collation  of  Saxius  give?  rnimae  cenmm  adopted  by  Muretus,  Cruquius,  D.  Heinsius,  Da- 

ttonavitovara».  cicr,  Cuningam,  Gesner,  &.r. 
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Diceret  haec  animus  :  Quid  vis  tibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  (e 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  Consule  cunnum,  70 

Velatumque  stola,  mea  quum  conferbuit  ira  ? 

Quid  responderet  ?  Magno  patre  nata  puella  est. 

At  quanto  meliora  monet,  pugnantiaque  istis, 

Dives  opis  natura  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  velis,  ac  non  fugienda  petendis  75 

Immiscere  !  Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores, 

Nil  referre  putas  ?  Quare,  ne  poeniteat  te, 

Desine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mali  est,  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fructus. 

Nec  magis  huic,  niveos  inter  viridesque  lapillos  80 

Sit  licet,  hoc,  Cerinthe,  tuo  tenerum  est  femur  aut  crus 

Rectius,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est. 

Adde  huc,  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat ;  aperte, 

Quod  venale  habet,  ostendit ;  nec,  si  quid  honesti  est, 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  quaerit  quo  turpia  celet.  85 

Regibus  hic  mos  est,  ubi  equos  mercantur,  opertos 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


72.  Markland  places  a  note  of  interrogation  af- 
ter  est 
74.  The  common  reading  is  si  tu 

81.  The  common  editions  have  (Sit  licet  hoc 
Cerinthe  tuum)  Cuningara  and  Valart  read  Sit 
licet,  hoc,  Cerinthe,  tuae  Bentley  gives  Sit  licet, 
o  Cerinthe,  tuo  Gesner  approves  of  Bentley's 
emendation,  with  the  exception  of  o  for  hoc.  He 
restores  the  pronoun,  and  makes  it  equivalent  to 
ideOy  or  ob  hoc.    We  have  adopted  his  reading. 

82.  The  comraon  editions  have  merely  togatae 
without  est,  which  is  added  by  Bentley  on  the  au- 
thorityofMSS. 

86.  In  the  edition  of  Francis's  Horace  pub- 
lished  in  1807,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Du  Bois,  the 
following  note  occurs,  which  vvas  obtained  by  the 
editor  frora  Sir  P.  Francis,  the  son  of  the  transia- 
tor.  "  Opertos,  confirraed  by  the  greater  number 
of  MSS.,  is  the  right  reading  in  this  line.  Operiunt 
eos,  says  the  old  scholiast,  ne,  pulckritudine  in- 
ducti,  emant  equos  mollibus  pedibus.  Montaigne 
was  of  this  opinion,  and  has  afforded  us  a  very 
pleasing  comment  on  the  passage,  which  we  shall 
transcribe :  4  Vous  n'achetez  pas  un  chat  en  poche : 
si  vous  marchandez  un  cheval,  vous  luy  ostez  ses 
bardes,  vous  le  voyez  nud  et  a  decouvert :  ou,  s'il 
est  couvert,  comme  on  Ifs  presentoit  anciennement 
aux  princes  a  vendre,  c'est  par  les  parties  moins 
necessaires,  affin  que  vous  ne  vous  amusiez  pas  a  la 
beaute  de  son  poil,  ou  largeur  de  sa  croupe,  et  que 
vous  vous  arrestiez  principalement  a  considerer  les 
jambes,  le»  yeux,  et  le  pied,  qui  sont  les  membres 
les  plus  uliles ;  Regibus,  &c.    Pourquoy  estimant 


un  homme,  1'estimez  vous  tout  envellope  et  em- 
pacquete?  II  ne  vous  faict  montre  que  des  parties 
qui  ne  sont  aueunement  siennes :  et  nous  cache  cel- 
les,  par  lesquelles  seules  on  peut  vrayement  juger 
de  son  estimatron  ?'  Essais.  tom.  1.  liv.  1.  c.  42. 
This  latter  part  esemplifies,  in  some  measure,  what 
Horace  would  say  of  the  Roman  matrons  and  their 
peculiar  dress.  Xenophon,  in  his  tract  de  re  Eques- 
tri  (nept  tmriKijs),  has  well  illustrated  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  feet  of  horses,  by  comparing  them  to 
the  foundation  of  a  house;  which  being  bad,  <be 
rest  of  the  structure,  however  beautiful,  is  of  no 
value  :  wo-7T£p  yap  ohias  obSev  o<pe\os  av  etrj.  el  ra 
avia  irdvv  icaXa  eXoi,  /«>7  viroKEtfiivwv  0(wv  Set  de/jLeXto>v, 
ovto)  Kat  lirirov  iro\eiiio-rt}piov  ov&lv  av  8<pe\os  etrj,  o{i5' 
ci  ra  aWa  irdvra  dyaOd  £%ot,  KaK6irovs  ^'  eiij.  '  My 
mind,'  says  the  learned  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  private  letter 
to  a  friend,  ;  was  made  up  on  this  passage  in  Ho- 
race,  before  I  had  read  Mr.  Francis's  letter.  I 
peremptorily  pronounce  in  favour  of  opertos.  You 
shall  have  the  historv  of  the  reading:  all  the  valu- 
able  MSS.  are  for  opertos  ;  Lipsius,  puzzled  at  the 
passage,  offered  the  conjectural  reading  of  apertos. 
Faber  and  Dacier  adopted  the  conjecture,  and  sup- 
ported  it  by  reasoninf>s,  which  to  me  are  quite  un- 
salisfactory,  and  agamst  the  contfxt.  You  wiil  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Bentley  is  o-vviprjQos  with  our 
friend.  I  see  that  with  his  usual,  and  to  me  his 
delightful,  eagerness,  Mr.  Francis  declares  against 
apertos.  Bentley  says  very  properly:  common 
men,  when  they  purchase  common  horses,  do 
not  find  them  opertos,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for 
tbem  to  be  covered  :  they  have  no  charms  to  de^ 
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Inspiciunt ;  ne,  si  facies,  ut  saepe,  decora 

Molli  fulta  pede  est,  emtorem  inducat  hiantem, 

Quod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix : 

Hoc  illi  recte  :  ne  corporis  optima  Lyncei  90 

Contemplere  oculis,  Hypsaea  caecior  illa 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.  —  O  crus  !  0  brachia  /  —  Verum 

Depygis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praeter  faciem  nil  cernere  possis, 

Cetera,  ni  Catia  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis.  95 

Si  interdicta  petes,  vallo  circumdata,  (nam  te 

Hoc  facit  insamim),  multae  tibi  tum  officient  res : 

Custodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  parasitae, 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa,  et  circumdata  palla  ; 

Plurima,  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  100 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Cois  tibi  paene  videre  est 
Ut  nudam  ;  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 
Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.     An  tibi  mavis 
Insidias  fieri,  pretiumque  avellier,  ante 

Quam  mercem  ostendi  ?  Leporem  venator  ut  alta  105 

In  nive  sectefur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit, 
Cantat ;  et  apponit,  Meus  est  amor  huic  similis  ;  nam 
Transvolat  in  medio  posita,  et  fugientia  captat. 
Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores, 
Atque  aestus,  curasque  graves  e  pectore  tolli?  110 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

iceive  the  eye  of  the  purchaser,  and  to  seduce  him  "  antiqui  codices."    The  clarior  sensus  I  cannot 

from  examining  fheirfeet,  or  tempt  him  to  infer  discover.    If  the  horses  were  aperti,  one  does  not 

from  the  breve  caput,  &c,  that  the  foot  was  not  see  any  peculiar  merit  in  the  inspection.    But  when 

tender.    You  mn9t  observe  that  the  horses  of  the  they  were  operii,  the  emptor  was  in  no  danger 

ancients  did  not  wear  shoes ;  that  hardness  of  feet  hiandi,  and  of  being  deceived  by  his  eye  quod  pul- 

was  therefore  anessential  point;  and  that,  in  train-  chrae,  &c."    The  letter  then  proceeds  to  apply 

ing  them,  the  jockeys  accustomed  them  to  tread  these  remarks  to  the  context. 

oa  rough  aod  hard  pavement  for  Ihe  purpose  of  90.  The  common  reading  is  Lynceis;  but,  as  its 

strengthening  the  hoof.     All  this  you  may  find  in  penult  is  long,  it  violatesthe  metre.    Bentley  gives 

Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  under  the  article  Lyncei  on  the  authority  of  MSS.     Heusinger  (06- 

*  Horse-shoe.'    Now,  when  horses  were  brought  to  serv.  Antib.  c.  2.  v.  Lynceus,  p.  373.)  strives  to 

reges  (a  word  which  Horace  uses  for  men  of  wealth  defend  the  reading  of  the  common  editions. — Bent- 

or  rank),  they  might  have  the  pulchrae  clunes,  &c,  leo  has  also  Hoc  illi  apte :  nae  tu,  and  in  the  snc- 

and  these  circumstances  might  deceive  the  pur-  ceedi ng  Ymes  contemplans  a.nd  spectes.    Cuningam 

chaser,  and  draw  off  his  attention  from  their  feet.  reads  spectas.  but  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  fol- 

To  prevent,  therefore,  all  deceit,  these  beautiful  lows  Bentley :  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

partswere  covered ;   and,  their  effect  being  de-  101.  Scaliger  observes,  (ad  Proptrt.  p.  206.)» 

stroyed,  the  purchaser  was  led  to  examine  the  "  Coa  proprie  puellarum  famae  non  nimium  bonae 

feet.     The  horses  were  actually  put  into  body  fuerunt.    Quare  qui  lectionem  Horatii  in  Chlorin. 

clothes :  though  Mr.  Fox  supposes  this  absurd.  pro  Cois  mutarunt,  minus  prudenter  fecisse  viden- 

They  were  put  so  when  they  were  beautiful ;  tur." 

though,  in  ordinary  case9,  the  covering  was  taken  106.  The  common  reading  is  sectatur,  butmany 

off;  and  this  you  may  see  in  the  two  pas9ages  taken  MSS.,  and  several  of  the  earlv  editions  give  secte- 

from  Seneca,  and  in  one  from  Apuleius  by  Bentley.  tur,  which  is  certainly  preferable. 

1  see  that  the  Delphin  editor  prefers  apertos,  "  ob  110.  The  common  reading  i9  pelli,  which  Bent 
clariorem  sensum,"  and  on  the  authority  of  some 
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isa 


Nonne,  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  qucm, 

Quid  latura,  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 

Quaerere  plus  prodest,  et  inane  abscindere  soldo  \ 

Num,  tibi  quum  fauces  urit  sitis,  aurea  quaeris 

Pocula?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?  tument  tibi  quum  inguina,  num,  si 

Ancilla  aut  verna  est  praesto  puer,  impetus  in  quem 

Continuo  fiat,  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 

Non  ego :  namque  parabilem  amo  Venerem  facilemque.  — 

Illam,  Post  paulo  :  Sedpluris  :  Si  exierit  vir  :  120 

Gallis ;  hanc  Philodemus  ait  sibi,  quae  neque  magno 

Stet  pretio,  neque  cunctetur,  quum  est  jussa  venire. 

Candida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus,  ut  neque  longa 

Nec  magis  alba  velit,  quam  det  natura,  videri. 

Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum,  125 

Uia  et  Egeria  est ;  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi, 

Nec  vereor,  ne,  dum  futuo,  vir  rure  recurrat, 

Janua  frangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 

Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vae  !  pallida  lecto 

Desiliat  mulier,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet ;  130 

Cruribus  haec  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  mi. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 


)ey  alters  to  tolli,  on  the  authorify  of  a  very  ancient 
MS.  N.  Heinsius  conjectures  velli,  which  is  fa- 
voured  by  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge.    We  have  adopted  Bentley's  reading. 

111.  The  coramon  reading  is  statuit,  for  which 
some  MSS.  of  good  note  have  statuat  a  better 
form. 

120.  The  common  punctuation  is  Gallis  kanc  ; 
tbat,  however,  which  we  have  given  is  founded  on 
the  authority  6f  several  MSS.  It  is  followed  by 
Bentley  and  raany  other  editors,  and  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  epigram  itself  of  Philodemus. 
vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

129.  The  reading  usually  followed  is  vepallida, 
which  is  found  in  many  MSS.  and  early  editions, 
though  generally  with  its  component  parts  separat- 
ed,  as  ve  pallida.  It  is  given  in  its  compound  form 
by  Larabinus,  Dacier,  Cuningara,  Gesner,  Valart, 
Oberlinus,  Combe,  Doring,  &c. ;  and  the  significa- 
tion  which  these  crifics  attach  to  it  is,  "  very  pale," 
or  "  deadly  pale."  Bentley,  however,  reads  ne 
pallida,  in  wbich  he  is  followed  by  Kidd,  and  con- 
demns  vepallida  on  two  grounds.  His  first  objec- 
tion  isthat  ve  in  composition  dimintshes,  and  can- 
not  be  proved  by  unquestionable  authoritieseverto 
iiave  an  intensive  signifidalion.  This  assertion  is 
altogether  too  broad.  For,  ercn  if  the  passages 
which  he  cites  and  combatj  "be  not  conclusive 
t^ainst  him,  yct  there  is  ar-j*»bthority  in  Cicero  for 

; 
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the  intensive  force  of  ve  in  composition,  which 
Bentley  does  not  notice ;  and  whicb,  even  if  he  had 
noticed,  he  could  not  have  disproved.  It  occurs  in 
the  second  oration  on  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus 
(c.  4.  extr.),  and  is  as  follows :  "  Quem  hominem 
vegrandi  raacie  torridum,  Romae  conteratum  atque 
abjectum  videbamus,"  &c.  Bentley's  second  ob- 
jection  lo  vepallida  is,  that  even  allowing  ve  in 
composidon  to  haveoccasionally  an  intensive  force, 
still  lt  is  improper  to  make  Horace  use,  without  any 
necessity,  a  term  of  ambiguous  import,  and  calcu- 
lated  only  to  mislead.  The  reply  to  this  is  an  easy 
one.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
transaction  aliuded  to,  there  can  be  no  danger 
whatever  of  any  misconstruction ;  and,  in  the  next, 
the  caution  against  unnecessary  emendalion  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  one  whose  chief  fault  was 
the  very  habit  which  he  here  undertakes  to  repro- 
bate.  The  reading  vepallida,  then,  is  not  by  any 
means  so  inferior  as  Bentley  would  wish  us  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  were  we  not  in  possession  of  a  better 
one,  we  would  give  it  without  hesitation  in  the 
text.  The  reading  to  which  we  allude  is  vae  !  pal- 
lida,  which  Fea  adopts  on  the  authority  of  good 
MSS.,  and  which  appears  to  us  both  expressive 
and  spirited.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Morgenstern 
on  this  reading.    Class.  Journ.  vol.  26.  p.  242. 

131.  Cuningam  conjectures  in  his  notes,  dotiilla 
prmsa.    Bentley  adopts  the  ernendation  of  N.  Heic  ■ 
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Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  nudo, 
Ne  nummi  pereant,  aut  pyga,  aut  denique  fama. 
Deprendi  miserum  est ;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 


Satira  III. 

IN  OBTRECTATORES  ET  SUPERCILIUM  STOICUM. 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 

Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 

Ille  Tigellius  hoc.     Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset, 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam,  non  5 

Quidquam  proficeret :  si  collibuisset,  ab  ovo 

Usque  ad  mala  citaret  Io  Bacche  !  modo  summa 

Voce,  modo  hac,  resonat  quae  chordis  quatuor  ima. 

Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi.     Saepe  velut  qui 

Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  qui  10 

Junonis  sacra  ferret :  alebat  saepe  ducentos, 

Saepe  decem  servos :  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  magna,  loquens :  modo,  Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 

Concha  salis  puri  et  toga  quae  defenderefrigus, 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

sus,  doti  haec  deprensa,  and  insists  that  the  pre- 

sence  of  haec  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  de-  Satihe  3. 
prensa  being  applied  by  mistake  to  the  female  at- 

tendant.     But  the  common  reading,  as  \ve  have  7.  Bentley  reads  iteraret  for  ciiaret,  on  conjec- 

given  it,  is  sufficiently  correct.    Deprendere  or  de-  ture ;  and  Valart  finds  this  same  reading  in  the 

prehendere  is  the  term  always  used  in  the  Roman  Sorbonne  MSS.    Bentley  maintains  that  citare  is  a 

Law  with  reference  to  such  transactions,  and  is  of  !aw  term,signifying  "  to  causea  person  to  appear," 

constant  occurrence  in  the  Pandects.  (l.  2.  §  2.  et  and  therefore  improper  in  connexion  with  Io  Bac- 

6.  I.  14.  pr.  et.   (  1.  /.  23.  I.  24.  adleg.  Jul.  de  che!    Cicero,  however,  uses  the  verb  citare  in  a 

adult.  coerc.  et  fjlpin  l.  25.  pr.)    It  signifies,  when  sense  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  here. 

thus  used,  "  in  ipsa  turpitudine  deprehendere."  In  employed.    "  Hoc  uos  si  (acere  velimus,  ante  con- 

the  passage   under  consideration,   therefore,  de-  demnentur  ii,  quorum  causas  receperimus,  quant 

prensa  can  in  no  way  apply  to  the  female  attend-  toties,  quoties  prescribitur,  paeanem  a.\itmunionem 

ant,  and  hence  the  emendation  is  uot  needed.  citarimus."     (Cic.   de  Orat.  1.59.)     Neither  is 

Markland  throws  out  the  succeeding  line,  reads  there  any  thing  in  citare  itself  to  contradict  thi»  use 

in  this  egomet  mi,  with  a  comma;  and  in  the  of  the  term,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  afrequenta- 

133d  line  alters  the  arrangement  to  JVe  nummi  tive  from  ciere,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  saepe 

pereant,  autfama,  aut  denique  pyga.     We  will  ciere,  or  repetere.—In  tbis  same  line  sorae  re»d 

quote  his  own  words :   "  Ejecto  isto  monachaii  Bacchae!  supposing  Bacche  to  be  a  violation  of 

versu,  lege  et  distingue,  egomet  mi, Nenummiper-  the  metre  ;  but  the  final  vowel  of  Bacche  is  in.the 

eani,  aut  fama,  aut  deniquepyga.    Crescit  autem,  arsis  of  the  dactyl,  and  consequently  lengthened. 

opinor,  oratio  in  ultimo  versu;  et  istius  modi  he-  11.  The  comrnon  reading  is  habebat.    A  MS. 

roes  non  tam  solliciti  solent  esse  de  fama  quam  de  of  Vossius's,  however,  has  halebat,  which  Bentley, 

pyga:  de  hac  vero,  qu ia  quosdam  moechos  et  mu-  cited  by  Kidd,  considers  a  corruption  for  alebat, 

gilis  intrat."    (Expl.  V.  A.  263 — 271,  2.)  and  approves  of  the  latier  as  an  ernendation  of  the 

134.  Markland  suggests  the  omission  of  est,  so  text.    We  have  ado^.-^l  it  as  such  with  Kidd. 

«hat  the  line  may  read  Deprendi  miserum,  Fabio  '  '  ' 

veljudice,  vincam,  r>0|u 
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Quamvis  crassa,  queat.    Decies  centena  dedisses  15 

Huic  parco,  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus 
Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Nactes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 
Mane  ;  diem  totum  stertebat.     Nil  fuit  unquam 
►Sic  impar  sibi. 

Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi,  Quid  tu  ? 
Xullane  habes  vitia  ?  Imo  alia,  et  fortasse  minora.  20 

Maenius  absentem  Novium  quum  carperet,  Heus  tu, 
Quidam  ait,  ignoras  te  ?  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 
Verba  putas  ?  Egomet  mi  ignosco,  Maenius  inquit. 
Stultus  et  improbus  hic  amor  est  dignusque  notari. 
Quum  tua  pervideas  oculis  male  lippus  inunctis,  25 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cernis  acutum, 
Quam  aut  aquila  aut  ser^ens  Epidaurius  ?     At  tibi  contra 
Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 
Iracundior  est  paulo  ;  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominum  ;  rideri  possit,  eo  quod  30 

Rusticius  tonso  toga  defluit,  et  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  alius  quisquam  ;  at  tibi  amicus  ;  at  ingenium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore :  denique  te  ipsum 
Concute,  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  35 

Natura  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala :  namque 
Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

Illuc  praevertamur :  amatorem  quod  amicae 
Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 
Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 

Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus,  et  isti 
Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 
At  pater  ut  gnati,  sic  nos  debemus  amici, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

20.  All  the  MSS.  and  all  the  early  editions  pre-  a  part  of  this  emendation.     Sanadon  reads  prae* 

vious  to  the  tirae  of  Aldus  have  et  fortasse,  as  we  tereas. 

have  given  it.    Aldus  first  read  haud  fortasse,  in  35.  Marklandconjectures  Eajcute. 

which  he  is  followed  by  a  few  subsequent  editions.  38.  Markland  gives,  also  on  conjecture,  amato* 

Baxter  introduced  at  foriasse  into  his  text,  but  remque  ut. 

Gesner  restores  the  genuine  reading.  40.  The  Venice  edition  of  1483  has  Hagnae, 

25.  The  common  reading  is  pe.rvideas  and  mala.  which  is  found   in  many  MSS.,    and  generally 

Bentley,  however,  on  the  authorityof  asingle  MS.,  adopted.     Some,  among  whom  are  Sanadon  and 

reads  praevideas  (in  the  sense  of  praetervideas,  Valart,  give  Hagnes,  from  the  Greek  *A.yvm-   Ac- 

r-opa/3X€ir7jj),  and,  on  theauthorityof  several  MSS.,  cording  to  Fea,  both  forms  occur  in  ancientin- 

maU  for  mala ;  so  that  male  lippus  may  be  united  scriptions. 

ia  construction  like  maleparvus>    We  have  adopled  43.  Markland  conjectures  gnato  and  amico. 

36 
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Si  quod  sit  vitium,  non  fastidire  :  straboneni 

Appellat  Paetum  pater  ;  et  Pullum,  male  parvus  45 

Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim     , 

Sisyphus  :  hunc  Varum,  distortis  cruribus ;  illum 

Balbutit  Scaurum,  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 

Parcius  hic  vivit  ?  frugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 

Et  jactantior  hic  paulo  est  ?  concinnus  amicis  50 

Postulat  ut  videatur.     At  est  truculentibr  atque 

Plus  aequo  liber  ?  simplex  fortisque  habeatur. 

Caldior  est  ?  acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor, 

Haec  res  et  jungit,  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus  atque  55 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  demissus  homo  ?  Illi 
Tardo  cognomen  pingui  et  damus.     Hic  fugit  omnes 
Insidias,  nullique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum  ? 
(Quum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versemur,  ubi  acris  60 

Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina :)  pro  bene  sano 
Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 
Simplicior  quis,  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  libenter 
Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 

Aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  mofestus  ?  65 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.     Eheu, 
Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  ! 
Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur :  optimus  ille  est, 
Qui  minimis  urguetur.     Amicus  dulcis,  ut  aequum  est, 
Quum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  hisce,  70 

Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sunt,  inclinet.     Amari 
Si  volet  hac  lege,  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 
Qui,  ne  tuberibus  propriis  oflendat  amicum, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

48.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  read  talis  fultum  ven.     Most  editions  have  Simplicior  quis  et  est, 

maleparvis.  but  that  which  we  have  adopted  is  preferable. 

51.  Markland  conjecim-es  postulet.  Lambinus,  from  some  of  his  MSS.,reads  quis  at 

54.    Faber    and  Cuningam  have  jungat   and  est?  qualem. 
servat.  65.  The  common  reading  is  impellat,  which  is 

57.  Bentley  omits  est,  and  in  this  and  the  fol-  found  in  fourteen  of  Valart's  MSS.     Muretusgives 

lowing   line  reads,  multum  demissus  homo  ille  :  impellam,  which  Valart  finds  in  some  of  his  MSS. 

Tardo  ac  cognomenpingui  damus.    Other  editions  Lambinus  aud  Cuningam  have  adpellet,  and  Bent- 

have  in  the  58th  line  Tardo,  cognomen  pingui  da-  ley  impedial.    We  have  retained  the  common  read- 

mus.  ing  as    sufficiently    expressive,    although    Acron 

59.  Markland  conjectures  dolo  for  malo.  would  seem,    from  his  sdfolium  on  this  passage, 

60.  The   common  reading    is  versetur,  which  to  have  adopted  adpellet  previous  to  Lambinus. 
Benfley  alters  to  versemur  on  the  authority  of  a  ve-  Acron's  explanation  is,  "  Si  quis  libere  et  sjne  ob- 

ancient  MS.   of  Cruquius's.    We  have  given  servalione   temporis   appellaverit    amicum    suum> 

is  emendatlon  along  with  Hunter  and  Kidd.  hunc  dicunt  stultum  et  molestum." 


:i 


63.  The  punctuation  of  this  line  is  variously  gi- 
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Postulat,  ignoscet  vcrrucis  illius  ;  aequum  est, 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  irae. 
Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia  :  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur  ?  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est,  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 
Si  quis  eum  servum,  patinam  qui  tollere  jussus  80 

Semesos  pisces  tepidumque  ligurrierit  jus, 
In  cruce  suffigat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 
Sanos  dicatur.     Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atque 
Majus  peccatum  est  ?  Paulum  deliquit  amicus  ; 
Quod  nisi  concedas,  habeare  insuavis  ;  acerbus  85 

Odisti,  et  fugis,  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris, 
Qui  nisi,  quum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae, 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaras 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias,  captivus  ut,  audit. 
Comminxit  lectum  potus,  mensave  catillum  90 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit :  ob  hanc  rem, 
Aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum  in  parte  catini 
Sustulit  esuriens,  minus  hoc  jucundus  amicus 
Sit  mihi  ?  Quid  faciam,  si  furtum  fecerit?  aut  si 
Prodiderit  commissa  fide  ?  sponsumve  negarit  ?  95 

Queis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata,  laborant, 
Quum  ventum  ad  verum  est :  sensus  moresque  repugnant  : 
Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi. 
Quum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  prbpter  100 

Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

74.  We  have  given  with  Bentley  ignoscet,  vvhich  86.  The  best  MSS.   and   all  the  early  editions 

isfound  in  many  MSS.,  in  the  Milan  edition  of  previous  to  that  of  Aldus,  have  Rusonem.     Aldus 

l477,in  thatof  Florence  1482,  in   the  Venice  edi-  first  gave  Drusonem  from  some  MSS.,  which  ma- 

tion  of  1490,  and  in  Locher's.     After  this  period  it  ny  subsequent  editions  have  adopted 


itohavebeen  dropped,  and  ignoscat  substi-  91.  Bentley,  on  the   authority  of  a  single  MS.? 

tated.     Bentley  first  restored  it  to  the  text,  and  it  has  tortum  in  the  sense  of  tornntum,  or  coelatum . 

has  been  received  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,   Ges-  "  fashioned,"  "  carved."    Cuningam  receives  the 

ner,  Valart,  Oberlinus,  Wakefield,  Dbring,  Fea,  emendation. 

&c.     Bentley  well  remarks  in  its  defence,  "  Ci-  94.  Cuningam  has  furium  si 

vile  magis  est,  futuris  quam  iraperafivis  praecipere,  99.  The  Venice  edition  of  1509  has  glebis  for 

idque  Horatio  solemne."  terris. 

81.  Some  MSS.  give  trepidumque,  which  Fea,  101.  Cuningam    has  Unguibus,    hinc  pugnis, 

who  thinks  tepidum  an  unmeaning  epithet  in  this  Fea  remarks  of  this  reading ;  "  Et  optime  conjun- 

passage,  adopts  in  his  text:  but  vid.  Explanatory  git  ungues  et  pugnos  adeo  sibi  immediatos  :  hinc 

notes.  dissociat." 

85.  Markland  puts  a  note  of  interrogation  after 
itt.ri*. 
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JJonec  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusque  notareut, 
Nominaque  invenere  :  dehinc  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 
Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter. 
Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 
Causa :  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 
Quas,  Venerem  incertam  rapientes,  more  ferarum, 
Viribus  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus. 
Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 
Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 
Nec  natura  potest  justo  secernere  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis  : 
Nec  vincet  rati»  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque, 
Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 
Et  qui  nocturnus  sacra  divum  legerit.     Adsit 
Regula,  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas, 
Nec  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello. 
Ne  ferula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 


107.  Markland  considers  the  whole  passage 
from  Namfuit  to  taurus  parenthetical ;  and  in  the 
I07th  line  reads  mulier,  to  which  he  adds  the  re- 
mark,  "  haec  vox  de  nvpta  proprie  dici  videtur." 
Sanadon  also  has  mulier. 

11 7.  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  carly  editions  have 
sacra  divum.  Some  of  the  old  editions,  however, 
give  divum  saera,  which  Lamhinus,  Cruquius,  Mu- 
retus,  D.  Heinsius,  Dacier,  Oberliniis,  and  others 
adopt.  Bentley  first  restored  the  older  and  more 
genuine  reading,  in  which  he  has  been  foliowed  by 
Sanadon,  Valart,  Fea,  Bothe,  Doring,  Kidd,  &c. 
Cuningem  gives  on  conjecture,  sacra  Dis  sublege- 
rit ;  which  same  reading  has  been  subsequently 
foutid  by  Valart  in  orie  of  his  MSS. 

120.  The  common  text  has  Nam  ut  ferula  cae- 
das  The  Latinity  of  this  reading,  however,  ap- 
pears  exceedingly  questionable,  and  we  insert 
with  pleasure  the  very  able  criticism  of  Mr.  Liston 
on  this  subject.  (Class.  Journal.  vol.  27.  p.  202.) 
"  This  use  of  vereor  ut  caedas  forne  caedas  (as  it 
is  generallyexplained)  is  contrary  to  the  universal 
usage  of  the  Latin  language  :  nor  doesthe  solution 
of  the  difficulty  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  (ad.  Caes,  B. 
G.  5.  47.)  and  generally  acquiesced  in,  appear  to 
me  at  all  satisfactory.  *  JYam  ut  Jerula  caedas 
meritum  majora  subire  verbera,  id  equidem  non 
vereor^  This  appears  to  me  to  leave  the  matter 
where  it  found  it — id  non  vereor,  quid  non  vere- 
aris  ? — vtferula  caedas.  He  adds '  vel,  id  ne  fa- 
cias  non  vereor.''  If  this  did  produce  the  mean- 
ing  wished  for  (whichyet  I  doubt),  it  would  make 
the  author  mean  yes  when  he  says  no  .-  and,  by  a 
similar  process,  in  everv  instance  vereor  %tt  might 


be  made  equivalent  to  vereor  ne :  and  any  thing 
tnight  be  made  of  any  thing.  In  other  instances 
Horace  has  expressed  himself  as  other  Latin  au- 
thors  do.  '  Opuer  ut  sis  vitalis  metuo  ;  et  majo- 
rum  ne  quis  amicus  frigore  te  feriaV  '  Sedit, 
qvi  timuit  ne  non  succederet  ;  equiralent  to  ut  suc- 
cedereV  '  Sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi 
das  ,-'  where,  if  we  should  put  ut  for  ne,  we 
should  reverse  the  sense ;  but  which  by  Dr. 
Clarke's  process  might  be  made  to  bear  Horace's 
meaning.  If  Horace  really  wrote  the  passage  as 
it  stands,  I  would  explain  it  thus  :  Ut  caedas  fe- 
rula,  (h.  e.  ne  non  caedas  vel  ferula)  non  vereor. 
'  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  not  even  punish 
withthe  rod  him  who  deserves  severer  chastise- 
ment ;'  that  is, '  I  am  not  afraid,  lest  you  Stoics 
draw  fromyour  doctrine  that  all  crimes  are  equal, 
this  consequence,  that  no  crime  should  be  punish- 
ed  at  allt  which  may  as  justly  be  drawn  from  if,  as 
that  all  crimes  ought  to-be  punished  with  equal  se- 
verity.  If  sacrilege  be  no  greater  crime  than 
heedlessly  breakingdown  a  few  coleworts  (v.  115. 
seqq.)  it  ought  not  to  be  punished  even  with  the^Jr- 
rula  :  you  will  not  reason  in  this  manner,  foryou 
say,  <fcc.'  This  explanation  gives  the  Latin  phrase 
its  tiue  meaning,  and  is  quite  in  tbe  author's  ar- 
gument.  B»t  after  all,  it  is  not  so  easy  and  natu- 
ral  as  Neferula  caedas  would  be  ;  which  there- 
fore  I  suspect  he  wrote."  Mr.  Liston  does  not 
stand  unsupported  in  his  objections  to  the  common 
text.  Doring  also  acknowledges  that  correct  La- 
tinity  requires  ne  in  this  passage  and  not  ut.  He 
considers  it  as  an  anacoluthon,  and  supposes  that 
Hora.ce,  in  place  of  non  vereor,  had  intended  to 
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Ycrbera,  non  vereor,  quum  dicas  esse  pares  res 
Furta  latrociniis,  et  magnis  parva  mineris 
Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 
Permittant  homines.     Si  dives,  qui  sapiens  est, 
Et  sutor  bonus,  et  solus  formosus,  et  est  rex  ; 
Cur  optas  quod  habes  1  — Non  nosti,  quidpater,  inquit, 
Chrysippus  dicat.     Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam 
Nec  soleas  fecit ;  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.  —  Qui  ?  — ■ 
Ut,  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes,  cantor  tamen  atque 
Optimus  est  modulator  ;  ut  Alfenus  vafer,  omni 
Abjccto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  taberna, 
Tonsor  erat :  sapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnis 
Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.  —  Vellunt  tibi  barbam 
Lascivi  pueri,  quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces, 
Urgueris  turba  circum  te  stante,  miserque 
Rumperis,  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  regum. 
Ne  longum  faciam,  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 
Rex  ibis,  neque  te  quisquam  stipator,  ineptum 
Praeter  Crispinum,  sectabitur :  et  mihi  dulces 
Ignoscent,  si  quid  peccaro  stultus,  amici ; 
Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 
Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 


have  subjoined  vix  adiuci  poteris,  or  some  equi- 
valent  phrase.  We  have  deemed  it  the  most  ad- 
visable  plan  to  remove  this  blot  from  the  text  of 
Horace,  by  reading  JYe  ferula  caedas  at  once. 
One  of  Fea's  MSS.  gives  merely  Namferula  cae- 
das,  oraitting  ut,  and  the  change  from  JYe  to  JVam 
might  very  easily  have  occurred  through  a  mis- 
take  of  the  copyists.  At  all  events,  we  obtain  cor- 
rect  Latin  by  this  emendation,  as  well  as  a  mean- 
ing  free  from  any  serious  objection  :  'Thatyou 
will  punish  indeed  merely  with  the  rod,  one  who 
deservos  to  undergo  severer  chastisement,  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid.'  On  the  usage  of  vereor,  and  other 
verbs  of  fearing  when  connected  with  ut  or  ne, 
compare  Perizonius,  ad  Sanct.  Minerv.  lib.  4.  c. 
14.  (vol.  2.  p.  514.  ed.  Bauer.)  Ruddiman,  Instit. 
Gram.  Lat.  (vol.  2.  p.  237.  ed.  Stalbaum)  ZumpVs 
L.  G.  p.  334.  (Kenrick's  transl.  ed.  2d.)  Scheller. 
Praecept.  Styl.  (vol.  1.  p.  163.) 


128.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  his 
MSS.,reads  Qui?  which  we  have  adopted  with 
Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefield,  Valart,  Fea,  and 
others.  The  sarae  reading  occurs  in  three  of  Va- 
larfs  MSS.     The  common  lest  has  Quo  ? 

132.  The  common  reading  is  Sutor,  which  Bent- 
ley,  on  the  authority  of  two  MSS.,  one  of  them  a 
MS.  copy  of  Acron,  changes  to  Tonsor.  His 
emendation  is  adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon, 
Oberlinus,  Wakefield,  Fea,  and  others.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  preferable  to  the  old  reading,  especially  as 
it  prevents  the  same  line  of  business  from  being 
aukwardly  mentioned  tvvice. — In  this  same  line,. 
Cuningam  and  Sanadon,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS., 
give  protinus  for  optimus. 

133.  Some  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  have  Vellent. 
140.   Some  read  peccavero.     Bentley  first  re- 

stored  peccaro  to  the  text,  and  it  has  been  since 
followed  in  the  best  edhions. 
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Satira  IV. 
IN  OBTRECTATORES  SUOS. 

Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque,  poetae, 

Atque  alii,  quorum  Comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur, 

Quod  moechus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 

Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.  5 

Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus, 

Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 

Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 

Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus,  in  hora  saepe  ducentos, 

Ut  magnum,  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno.  10 

Quum  flueret  lutulentus,  erat  quod  tollere  velles  ; 

Garrulus,  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

Scribendi  recte  :  nam  ut  multum  ;  nil  moror.     Ecce, 

Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat.  —  Jlccipe,  si  vis, 

Accipiam  tabulas  ;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora,  15 

Custodes  ;  videamus,  uter  plus  scribere  possit.  — 

Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 

Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis  ; 

At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras, 

Usque  laborantes,  dum  ferrum  emolliat  ignis,  20 

Ut  mavis,  imitare. 

Beatus  Fannius,  ultro 
Delatis  capsis  et  imagine  !  quum  mea  nemo 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Satire  4. 


3.  Some  editions  have  ac  fur,  but  aut  fur  is  18.  Lambinus  objects  to  the  expression  animi 

preferable,  since  malus  is  the  generic  term,  and  loquentis,  and  conjeclures  loquentem,  o(  which 

fur  a  specific  desi^nation.  Bentley  approves.    "  But  in  truth,"  observes  Fran- 

14.  Bentley  in-^eniously  conjectures  nummo  for  cis,  "  it  is  the  mind,  especially  ih  writing,  that 
minimo.  Gesner  praises  theemendation,  aithough  speaks,  and  the  pen  is  only  a  kind  of  interpreter. 
he  does  not  adopt  it  in  the  text.  The  common  It  is  an  expression  iike  that  in  the  twelfthline,  g*ar- 
Ireading  is  sufficiently  forcible,  and  as  such  we  have  rulus."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  remark  of  Do- 
Tetained  it.  ring  ;  "  animus  loqui  dicitur,  cum  ea,  quae  medita- 

15.  Accipiam  is  sanctioned  by  numerous  MSS.,  tus  est,  profert  et  edisserit." 

and  most  of  the  early  editions.     Landinus,  how-  20.  Bentley  conjectures  emolliat,  as  affording  a 

ever,  Aldus  (1509),  Muretus,  Torrentius,  Dacier,  better  sound  after  ferrum  than  the  common  read- 

Bentley,  Sanadon,  Cuningam,  Wakefield,  and  oth-  ing  molliat.    We  have  fdlowecl  his  authority. 
«rs  prefer  accipe  jam,  on  the  authority  of  other  MSS. 
15.  Some  MSS.  have  dentur,  contrary  to  the 
wsual  style  of  Horace. 
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Scripta  legat,  vulgo  recitare  timentis,  ob  hanc  rem, 

Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat,  utpote  plures 

Culpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  elige  turba ;  25 

Aut  ab  avaritia  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat. 

Hic  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hic  puerorum  ; 

Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor  ;  stupet  Albius  aere  ; 

Hic  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum,  quo 

Vespertina  tepet  regio  ;  quin  per  mala  praeceps  30 

Fertur,  uti  pulvis  collectus  turbine,  ne  quid 

Summa  deperdat  metuens,  aut  ampliet  ut  rem. 

Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas.  — 

Fenum  habet  in  cornu,  longefuge  ;  dwnmodo  riswn 

Excutiat  sibi,  non  hic  cuiquam  parcet  amico  ;  35 

Et,  quodcunque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omnes 

Gestiet  afurno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 

Et  pueros  et  anus.  —  Agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra. 

Primum  ego  me  illorum,  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis, 

Excerpam  numero.     Neque  enim  concludere  versum  40 

Dixeris  esse  satis,  neque,  si  qui  scribat,  uti  nos, 

Sermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 

Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem* 

Idcirco  quidam,  Comoedia  necne  poema  45 

Esset,  quaesivere  ;  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 

Nec  verbis  nec  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 

Differt  sermoni,  sermo  merus.  —  At  pater  ardens 

Saevit,  quod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  amica 

Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset,  50 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

25.  The  coramon  reading  is  erue,  which  is  said  sanctioned  also  by  the  authority  of  Giareanus  and 
only  to  appear  in  the  editions  subsequent  to  that  of  Lambinus.  Bentley's  reading  is  follosved  by  Cu- 
Aldus.    This,  however,  Fea  denies.    Bentley  con-    ningam,  Fea,  Doring,  and  others. 

jectures  arripe,  which  Sanadon  receives.    Most  of  35.  Rutgersius  conjectures  tibi,  of  which  Hein- 

the  early  editions  give  elige,  which  is  adopted  in  dorff  approves. 

some  of  the  best  recent  editions,  and  among  the  39.  Acron  reads,  in  his  scholia  on  Serm.  1.  6. 

rest,  in  those  of  Gesuer  and  Dbring.  25.  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis,  which  some  of  the 

26.  The  reading  of  this  line  varies.  The  one  best  editions  adopt  as  in  full  conformity  with  the 
which  we  have  adopted  is  given  by  some  MSS.  of  usual  style  of  Horace.  The  MSS.,  however,  have 
Marcilius's  and  Bentley's,  and  is  received  by  Bent-  poetas. 

lny,   Cuningam,  Wakefield,  Doring,  and  others.  41.  The  common  reading  is  quis,  but   qui  is 

Some  read  ob  avaritiam,  which  is  an  unusual  form  sanctioned  by  many  MSS. 

for  Horace.     Not  a  few  MSS.  have  miser,  which  48.  Bentley,  in  his  first  edition,  gives  sermo  est 

Sanadon  receives  ;  but  he  is  refuted  by  Fea,  who  merus  in  the  text,  but  alters  it  to  sermo  merus  in 

refers  to  Serm.  1.  6.  51  and  129  :  2.  3.  78:  Epist.  his  preface. 

2.  207.  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  25.    Apul.  Apol,  p.  85,  &c.  50.  Some  MSS.  have  recusat,  and  in  the  follow- 

27.  Some  editions  have  insanus,  for  which  Bent-  ing  line  ambulat ;  which  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and 
ley  reads  insanit,  in  accordance  with  the  Milan  others  adopt. 

edition  of  1477,  and  that  of  Venice  1479.    It  is 
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Ebrius  et,  magnum  quod  dedecus,  ambulet  ante 

Noctem  cumfacibus.  —  Numquid  Pomponius  istis 

Audiret  leviora,  pater  si  viveret  ?  Ergo 

Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis, 

Quem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomachetur  eodem  55 

Quo  personatus  pacto  pater.     His,  ego  quae  nunc, 

Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si 

Tempora  certa  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est, 

Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis : 

Non,  ut  si  solvas,  "  Postquam  discordia  tetra  60 

Belli  ferratos  postes  portasque  refregit :" 

Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae  ; 

Hactenus  haec :  alias,  justum  sit  necne  poema  ; 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit 
Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acer  65 

Ambulat  et  Caprius,  rauci  male  cumque  libellis, 
Magnus  uterque  timor  latronibus  :  at  bene  si  quis 
Et  vivat  puris  manibus,  contemnat  utrumque. 
Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique,  latronum, 

Non  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me  ?  70 

Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos, 
Queis  manus  insudet  vulgi  Hermogenisque  Tigelli, 
Nec  recito  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 
Non  ubivis,  coramve  quibuslibet.  —  In  medio  qui 
Scriptaforo  recitent,  sunt  multi,  quique  lavantes  ;  75 

Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.  —  Inanes 
Hoc  juvat,  haud  illud  quaerentes,  num  sine  sensu, 
Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.  —  Laedere  gaudes, 
Inquit,  et  hoc  studio  pravusfacis.  —  Unde  petitum 
Hoc  in  me  jacis  ?  est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum,  80 

Vixi  cum  quibus  ?  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante,  solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

68.  Cuningam  reads  puris  vivat  manibus.  recitem  quidquam,    which  he  receives  into  tbe 

69.  Bentley  and  most  subsequent  editors  have  text.    Sanadon  follows  him.    Oberlinus  and  Wake- 
Birrique.    Fea,  however,  reads  Byrrhique,  on  tbe  field  read  Nec  recitem  quidquam. 

authority  of  Walch,  (Act.  Soc.  Jen.  vol.  1.  p.  161.)  74.  Cuniugam  has  Non  ubi  ubi. 

73.  Almost  al!  the  MSS.  have  JYec  recito  Some  79.  The  comraon  reading  is  Inquis,  for  which 

of  Lambinus's  give  Non  recitem   Bentley  reads  Bentley  has  Inquit,  as  more  in  accordance  with 

JVcc  recitem  quicquam,  adopting  quicquam  on  the  the  idiom  of  the  language.    He  is  followed  by  Cu- 

authority  of  a  single  MS.    The  collation  of  Saxius  ningam,   Sanadon,  Wakefield,  Doring,   Hunter, 

also  gives  qukquam.   Cuningam  conjectures  JVew  Kidd,  Bothe,  and  others. 


SERMOMAI   LIB.   ij-1.  li^i 

Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 

Qui  nequit :  hic  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  cavcto.  85 

Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quaternos, 

E  quibus  imus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos, 

Praeter  eum,  qui  praebet  aquam  :  post,  hunc  quoque  potus, 

Condita  quum  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber : 

Hic  tibi  comis  et  urbanus  liberque  videtur  90 

Infesto  nigris  :  ego  si  risi,  quod  ineptus 

Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum, 

Lividus  et  mordax  videor  tibi  ?  Mentio  si  qua 

De  Capitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilli 

Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas,  ut  tuus  est  mos  :  —  95 

Me  Capitolinus  convictore  itsus  amicoque 

A  puero  est,  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 

Fecit,  et  incolumis  laelor  quod  vivit  in  urbe, 

Sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  paclo  judicium  illud 

Fugerit.  —  Hic  nigrae  fucus  loliginis,  haec  est  100» 

x\erugo  mera,  quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis, 

Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 

Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.     Liberius  si  , 

Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 

Cum  venia  dabis.     Insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me,  105 

Ut  fugerem,  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 

Quum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 

Yiverem  uti  contentus  eo,  quod  mi  ipse  parasset : 

Nonne  vides,  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius  ?  utque 


VARIOU3  READINGS. 

87.  Fea  reads  imus,  instead  oiunus,  which  last  95.  The  collation  of  Saxiushas  defensas,  andCu- 

all  the  previous  editions  adopt.    In  defence  of  his  ningam  defenses. 

emendation  he  refers  to  Epist.  1.  18.  10:  Epist.  100.  The  common  reading  is  succus,  but  many 

ad  Pisones,  32  ,  and  to  Petronius,  c.  38.    We  have  old  MSS.  have  fucus,  which  Fea  very  properly 

received  his  reading  with  Doring  and  Bothe. — In  adopts.     From  fucus  appears  to  have  come,  by 

this  same  hne,  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  carelessness  in  transcribing,  the  form  sucus,  which 

of  Cruquius's,  reads  amet,  in  the  sense  of  soleat,  some  MSS.  give  ;  and  this  last  was  no  doubt  altered 

for  the  common  avet.    Fea  undertakes  to  defend  by  ignorant  grammarians  to  succus  as  it  at  present 

the  reading  avet,  on  the  ground  that  Cicero  uses  stands. — In  this  same  line  Fea  reads  lolliginis,  on 

the  verb  aveo  in  a  stronger  sense  than  amo.    But  the  ground  Ih&t  loliginis  violates  the  metre,  having 

Cicero  most  commonly  uses  aveo  to  denote  a  strong  the  antepenult  short.    The  best  editions  read  loligi- 

desireof  knowingorhearingmereh.   vid.  Schutz,  nis,  however,  and  the  lexicographers  invariably 

Index.  Lat.  Cic.    Bentley's  reading  is  followed  in  give   the  first  syllable  with  the    long    quantity. 

the  best  editions,  and  deserves  the  preference.  Were  it  not  for  this  uniformity,  we  should  be  in- 

Avet  only  denotes,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  an  clined  to  adopt  Fea's  orthography.     vid.  JVolten. 

inclination,  whereas  amet  implies  a  frequency  of  Lex.  Antiharbarum.  p.  1^6.    Forcellini  Lex.  Tot. 

acting.    Besides,  even  if  avet  answered  in  point  of  Lat.  advoc.  Schellers  Lateinisch-Deutsches  Wbr- 

meaning,  it  would  break  the  construction,  which  terb. 

wouldrequire  aveat rfler videas.  Valart,  moreover,  109.  Bentley  conjectures  ut  qui  Panis  inops? 

finds  amet  in  two  of  his  MSS.  or  ut  qui  Farris  inops?  which  last  Sanadon  re- 

9i.  The  Gottingen  MS.  bas  Capiiolinis.  ceives  into  the  text.    The  objection  to  the  common 

37 
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Barrus  inops  ?  maguum  documentum,  nc  patriam  rem  110 

Perderc  quis  velit.     A  turpi  meretricis  amore 

Quum  deterrerct :  Scetani  dissimilis  sis. 

Ne  sequerer  moechas,  concessa  quum  Venere  uti 

Possem  :  Deprensi  non  bella  estfama  Treboni, 

Aiebat.     Sapitns,  vitatu  quidque  petitu  115 

Sit  melius,  causas  reddet  tibi ;  mi  satis  est,  si 

Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare,  tuamque, 

Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 

Incolumem  possum  ;  simul  ac  duraverit  aetas 

Membra  animumque  tuum,  nabis  sine  cortice.     Sic  me  120 

Formabat  puerum  dictis,  et  sive  jubebat 

Ut  facerem  quid,  Habes  auctorem,  quofacias  hoc  ; 

Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objiciebat : 

Sive  vetabat,  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factum 

Necne  sit,  addubites,jlagretrumore  malo  quum  12^> 

Hic  alque  ille  ?  Avidos  vi.cinum  funus  ut  aegros 

Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit  y 

Sic  teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  saepe 

Absterrent  vitiis.     Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis, 

Perniciem  quaecunque  ferunt ;  mediocribus,  et  queis  130 

Ignoscas,  vitiis  teneor.     Fortassis  et  istinc 

Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus, 

Consilium  proprium ;  neque  enim,  quum  lectulus  aut  me 

Porticus  excepit,  desum  mihi.     Rectius  hoc  est ; 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius  ;  sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

Occurram  ;  hoc  quidam  non  belle  ;  numquid  ego  ilh 

Imprudens  olimfaciam  simile  ?  Haec  ego  mecum 

Compressis  agito  labris  ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti, 

Illudo  chartis.     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

reading  is,  thal,  in  tbe  case  of  every  other  vice,  reading  which  Bentley  himself  receives  into  the 

only  one  example  is  given  by  the  father  of  Horace ;  text.     The  MSS.  vary  in  the  name  Rarus,  seme 

whereas  here  tw.o  are  mentioned.    This  argument,  having  Varus,  and  others  Baius. 

however,  is  far  from  being  conclusive.     Why  may  112.  Scetani  is  the  form  adopted  by  Bentley  from 

uot  two  examples  be  here  cited  on  account  of  the  some  of  the  best  MSS.    The  common  reading  is 

superior  importance  and  leading  nature  of  this  Sectani. 

tirst  admonition  ?    Bentley  thinks,  that,  if  the  com-  119.  Some  of  the  older  editions  have  possim 

mon  reading  were  correct,  magnum  documentum  Bentley  restoied  posswn,  which  is  found  in  mos;: 

ought  to  be  in  the  plural.    The  remark  is  not  a  MSS. 

vcry  striking  one,  since  the  evident  meaning  of  Ho-  124.  Lambinus  and  Bentley  prefer/orch^  which 

race  is,  that  both  examples,  when  combined,  fijr-  is  followed  by  Cuningam  and  others. 

nish  "  a  strong  proof,"  &c.  One  of  Bentley's  MSS.,  125.  Cuningam  reads /rag-re^,  on  the  authority 

however,  has  ut  qui,  and  the  Gottingen  MS.  gives  of  a  single  MS.     It  is  also  approved  of  by  Bos, 

Panis, of  which  Valartobserves  "  Videlur  a  prima  (Animadv.  p.  65.) 

rnanu  esse."    Still  we  have  preferred  the  common 
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Ex  vitiis  unum,  cui  si  concedere  nolis,  140 

Multa  poetarum  veniet  manus,  auxilio  quae 
Sit  mihi,  nam  multo  plures  sumus,  ac  veluti  te 
Judaei  cogemus  in  hanc  concedcre  turham. 


Satira  V. 
ITER  BRUNDISINUM 

Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 

Hospitio  modico  ;  rhetor  comes  Ileliodorus, 

Graecorum  linguae  doctissimus.     Inde  Forum  Appi. 

DifFertum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos  i  i 

Praecinctis  unum :  nimis  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 

Hic  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 

Indico  bellum,  coenantes  haud  animo  aequo 

Exspectans  comites.     Jam  nox  inducere  terris 

Umbras  et  coelo  diffundere  signa  parabat :  10 

Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 

Ingerere.  —  Huc  appelle.     Trecentos  inseris  ;  ohe  ! 

Jam  satis  esl.  —  Dum  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligatur, 

Tota  abit  hora.     Mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 

Avertunt  somnos.     Absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  1 5 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

Certatim  :  tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

140.  Bentley  reads  nolesr  on  account  of  veniet  6.  The  common  readingis  rninus,  forwhich  Fea, 

in  the  next  line  ;   but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  on  the  authorhy  nf  a  good  MS.,  has  nimis.  Doring 

emendation.  adopts  the  emendation.     The  poet  assigns  the  dif- 

Sat.  5.  ficulties  of  the  Appian  way  as  the  reason  why  in- 

dolent  travellers,  like  himsell  and  his  companions, 

1.  The  common  reading  is  excepit,  for  which  took  two  days  to   accomplish  what  might  havp 

Lambinus  and  Bentley  have  accepit.    But  the  for-  been  effected  in  one.     Hence  tninus  would  be  ma- 

iner  harmonises  bettcr  with  hospiiio.  nifestly  improper. 

3.  For  longe,  the  common  reading,  we  have  sub-  7.  We  have  adopted  delerrima  with  Lambinus, 
stituted  linguae,  which  is  found  inmanyMSS.  and  Fea,  and  Bothe.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  a 
early  editions,  and,  although  condemned  by  Lam-  MSS.  of  Pulmann's,  and  relying  also  on  the  an- 
binus,  finds  an  advocate  in  Villoison.  "  Alii  le-  cient  scholiasts,  reads  teterrima,  which  nearly  all 
gunt  linguae,  quod,  quicquid  contra  opponat  Lam-  subseqnent  editions  receive  ;  but  tbis  epithet  is  too 
binus,  retineri  ac  dici  possit ;  cum  Heliodorus,  strong  for  the*p«sent  case.  H3d  the  waler  been 
quamvis  natione  Graecus,  ob  hoc  laudari  potuisset  teterrima,  the  companions  of  Horace  would  have 
abHoratio,  quod  Graecae  linguae  scientiam  maxi-  abstained  from  it  in  common  with  himself.  The 
mam  haberet."  Villoison  Proleg.  ad  Apoll.  Lex.  poet^s  taste  no  doubt  was  fonned  upon  the  "  purae. 
p.  xxiv.  rivus  aquae." 

4.  Acron  places  a  comma  after  canponibus.  15.  Bentley  restores  ut  to  the  text.  Vafart 
Fea  adopts  this  punctuation.  reads  et  without  assigninrg  any  reason. 


m 
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Nauta  piger  saxo  religat,  stertitque  supinus. 

Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  quum  procedere  lintrem  20 

Sentimus,  donec  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus, 

Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 

Fuste  dolat.     Quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora, 

Ora  manusque  tua  lavimur,  Feronia,  lympha. 

Millia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus,  atque  subimus  ^5 

Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 
Huc  venturus  erat  Maecenas  optimus,  atque 
Cocceius,  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati,  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 

Hic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus  3(  * 

Illinere.     Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 
Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem 
Factus  homo,  Antoni,  non  ut  magis  alter,  amicus, 
Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter 

Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  35 

Praetextam  et  Iatum  clavum  prunaeque  batillum. 
In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 
Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinarm 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima,  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae  Virgiliusque  40 

Occurrunt,  animae,  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  queis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 
Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  quae  villula,  tectum  45 

Praebuit,  et  parochi,  quae  debent,  ligna  salemque. 
Hinc  muli  Capuae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque  t 
Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

20.  Bentley  recalls  nil  quum,  which  is  found  in        36-.  The  MSS.  and  editions  vary  between  vatit- 

all  the  editions  previous    to    that  of  Aldus  1519.  lumy  batillum,  and  bacillum.    We  have  preferred 

The  comrnon  reading  is  cum  nil.  lhe  second  as  more  in  unison  with  the  supposed 

23.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  exponimus.  denvation  of  the  terrn  ;  batillum  being  a  diminu- 

24.  Heinsius  conjectures  lavimur,  whichBentley  tive  from  batinum,  which  is  thought  to  come  from 
receives  as  more  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  Sicilian  ^ardviov,  a  dish,  or  pan.  The  close 
the  Latin  writers  than  the  common  reading  lavi-  affinity,  however,  of  the  letters  b  and  v  is  weH 
mus.     We  have  also  adopted  it.  r.  *  known  ;  and  hence  the  first  form  may  be  nearly  a.< 

25.  Some  editions  have  repsimus.  correct  as  the  second. 

27.  Bentley  places  a  comma  after  Maecenas,  and        43.  Cuningam  readsfuere, 
refers  optimus  to  Cocceius,  on  the  ground  of  the        44.  Some  MSS.  have  praetulerim. 
former  being  too  familiar  an  epithet  for  the  poet  to        47.  A  few  MSS.  give  Hic, 
address  to  his  patron.     The  reason  which  he  as- 
signs  appears   to  us  a  weak  oner  and  we  bave 
theTefore  retaiaed  the  common  pnncttiation. 


SEKMONU.tf  LIB.  I.  J  [Wi 

Hine  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  vilki,  90 

Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas.     Nunc  mihi  paucis 
Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Mess,ique  Cicirri, 
Musa,  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 
Contulerit  lites.     Messi  clarum  genus  Osci ; 
Sarmenti  domina  exstat.     Ab  his  majoribus  orti  55 

Ad  pugnam  venere.     Prior  Sarmentus :  Equi  tc 
Esse  feri  similem  dico.     Ridemus ;  et  ipse 
Messius,  Accipio  ;  caput  et  movet.     O,  tua  cornu 
Niforet  eocsectofrons,  inquit,  quidfaceres,  quum 
Sic  mutilus  minitaris  ?  At  illi  foeda  cicatrix  fi<  * 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 
Campanum  in  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatus, 
Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa,  rogabat ; 
Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothurnis. 
Multa  Cicirrus  ad  haec  :  Donasset  jamne  catenam"  (k> 

Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 
Nihilo  deterius  dominae  jus  esse.     Rogabat 
Denique,  cur  unquam  fugisset  ?  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo. 
Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  illam.  70 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
Paene  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igne. 
Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

51.  The  MSS.  and  editions  vary  with  respect  to  Horace  in  placing  nihilo  before  comparatives.  Fea 
the  name  of  this  place,  many  of  them  having  Ciau-  objects  to  this  reading,   because  the  initial  foot 
di.     Cluver   (lt.  Ant.  4.  7.  p.  1196,)  states  that  thereby  becomes  an  anapaest;  but  nihilo,  as  Bent- 
ihere  is  the  same  discrepancy  in  the  printed  edi-  Iey  well  remarks,  must  be  pronounced  nilo. 
tionsof  Livy,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy.  70.  Bentley  prefers  producimus,  on  account  of 

52.  The  commoti  reading  is  Cicerri.  Bentley  the  frequent  use  of  the  present  teuse  throughout 
restored  Cicirri,  which  is  foutid  in  several  good  this  Satire.  But  pervenimus  occurs  as  a  perfect  in 
MSS.,  and  accords  with  the  derivation  of  tne  verse  94;  and,  besides,  the  presence  of  illam 
word,  KCKippos-  would  ajipear  to  make  produximus  more  proper. 

54.  Some  read  contulerint.  This  last  is  moreover  adopted  by  Fea,  Doring, 

60.   Minitaris  is  given  in  manv   of  the  early  Wieland,  and  others. 

editions,  and  is  adopted  also  by  Torrentius,  Tal-  72.  Lambinus,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS., 

bot,   Maittaire,  Gesner,  Oberiinus,  Combe,  Fea,  gives  Paene  arsit,  macros  dum  turdos,  &c.    But 

and  others.     Many  MSS.  ha\Te  miniteris,  which  the  best  MSS.  and  editions,  and  also  tbe  scholiasts 

Bencley,  Cuningam,  Wakefield,  Doring,  &c,  pre-  Acron  and  Porphvrion,  as  well  as  the  scholiast  on 

fer.     The  indicative  form  is  certainly  the  belter  Persius  (Sat.  6.  24.)  give  the  reading  in  our  text. 

one  here,  from  the  positive  assertion  which  it  pro-  Similar  examples  of  Synchysis  may  be  found  iu 

fesses.  other  parts  of  Horace,  and  in  many  of  the  best  wri- 

67.  Many  MSS.,  and  all  the  editions  previous  to  ters.     Fea,  hovvever,   endeavours   to  defeud  the 

Bentley's  and  Baxter's,  have  Deterius  nihilo.  Bax-  reading  of  Lambinus  on  the  ground  of  perspicuity . 

ter,  Oberlinus,  and  Combe,  read  JVilo  deterius,  and  Compare  the  remarks  of  Morgenstern  on  this  pas- 

others  Nullo  deterius.    Bentley  gives  the  prefe-  sage.    Class.  Journ.  vol.  26.  p.  242. 
rence  to  the  first,  errounded  on  the  eeneral  usasre  of 
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Vulcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum, 

Convivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes  75 

Tum  rapere,  atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres, 

Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Appulia  notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus,  et  quos 
Nunquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 
Hic  ego  mendacem  stultissimus  usque  puellam 
Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto  :  somnus  tamen  aufert 
Intentum  Veneri ;  tum  immundo  somnia  visu 
Nocturnam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supimim.    •  85 

Quatuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  millia  rhedis, 
Mansuri  oppidulo,  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 
Signis  perfacile  est  :•  venit  vilissima  rerum 
Hic  aqua,  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  ultra 
Callidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator ;  90 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  urna. 
[Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim,] 
Flentibus  hic  Varius  discedit  moestus  amicis. 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus,  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  iter  et  factum  corruptius  imbri.  £>5 

Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 
Bari  moenia  piscosi.     Dehinc  Gnatia  lymphis 
Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 
Dum  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit.     Credat  Judaeus  Apella,  100 

Non  ego  ;  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum. 
Nec,  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  tecto. 
Brundisium  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

89.  Very  many  MSS.,  and  the  best  editions  have  97.  Bentley  reads  Dein  for  Dehinc  on  the  au- 

ultra.    Some  editious,  commencing  with  those  of  thority  of  some  MSS. 

Aldus  (1501   and  1519),  and  Junta  (1503),  give  104.    The  common  form  is  Brundusium,  but 

vltro.                   .  BrundisjLum  is  more  correct,  and  more  in  accord- 

92.  Bentley  rejects  this  verse  as  spurious,  both  ance  with  the  Janguage  of  ancient  inscriptions. 

on  the  grouud  of  locum  condere  being  unusual,  if  vid.  Gruter.  p.  151.  n.  2.  and  801.  n.  5.    Compare 

not  incorrect,  Latinity,  and  also  because  the  men-  also  (he  Greek  forms  Bpevrimov,  Bpevrrjciov,  and 

tion  in  this  place  of  the  founder  of  Canusium  re-  BptvTfriov. 
sembles  a  mere  geographical  scholium,  and  is  at 
variance  with  propriety  and  good  faste. 


SGIVMONUM  Llii.  I,  (». 
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Satira  VI. 


1N  DERISORES  NATALIUM  SUORUM. 


Non,  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos 

Incoluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te, 

Nec,  quod  avus  tibi  maternus  fuit  atque  paternus, 

Olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitarent, 

Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco 

Ignotos,  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 

Quum  referre  negas,  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus,  dum  ingenuus  :  persuades  hoc  tibi  vere, 

Ante  potestatem  Tulli  atque  ignobile  regnum 

Multos  saepe  viros  nullis  majoribus  ortos 

Et  vixisse  probos,  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos  : 

Contra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus,  unde  Superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  assis 

Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 

Judice,  quo  nosti,  populo,  qui  stultus  honores 

Saepe  dat  indignis,  et  famae  servit  ineptus, 

Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Quid  oportet 

Vos  facere,  a  vulgo  longe  longeque  remotos  ? 

Namque  esto,  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 
Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  moveret 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Sat.  G. 


4.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading  legion- 
ibus  in  opposition  to  Fea  and  Doring,  who  give 
regionibus.  These  critics  maintain,  that  the  epi- 
thet  magnis  creates  a  difficulty  when  applied  to 
legionibus.  But  they  forget  that  this  is  the  lan- 
guage  of  flattery  as  well  as  of  poetry  :  they  forget 
also  the  remark  of  the  scholiast,  that  Maecenas 
numbered  Porsenna  among  his  ancestors.  (Com- 
pare  Wieland's  German  version,  note  2.) 

7.  Markland  conjectures  leges. 

13.  The  common  reading  is  fuit,  for  which 
Bentley  and  many  subsequent  editors,  on  the  au- 
thority  of  several  MSS.,  substitute  the  more  ele- 
gant  reading,/Mg*?f. 

15.  The  earlier  editions  down  to  that  of  Venice, 
1509,  inclusive,  have  quo  nosti.  The  subsequent 
editions  altered  this  to  quem  nostiy  uatil  Bentley 
recalled  the  forraer  reading,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  manyMSS.,  and  has  been,  since  hi? 


time,  alinost  universaliy  adopled.  "  Ponite  vefo, 
6  boni,  istos  metus,"  observes  the  great  critic, 
"  elegantissima  enim  locutio  est,  a  fonte  Graeco 
hausta :  ubi  pronomen  eodem  casu  ponitur,  quo 
nomen  antecedens." 

18.  Bentley  conjectures  Vos,  which  Wselandde- 
fends  on  two  grounds :  first,  because  JVbs,  the 
common  reading,  would  make  the  poet  place  bim- 
self  on  an  equality  with  his  patron  ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  would  constitute  Horace  a  judge  in  his 
own  case.  The  advocates  for  Nos  assert  in  its  de- 
fence,  that  the  poet  does  not  mean  by  it  himself 
alone,  but  all  persons  like  himself,  whose  senti- 
ments  and  principles  of  judging  are  of  a  higher, 
stamp  than  those  of  the  vulgar.  Still  the  objection 
of  Wieland  is  only  obviated  in  part,  and  Vbs  cer- 
tainly  appears  the  preferable  reading.  vid.  Expla- 
natorv  uotes. 


WO  H.  jtfOIlATll  FLACCl 

Appius,  mgenuo  si  non  cssem  patre  natus ; 

Vel  merito,  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 

Sed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  gloria  curru 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.     Quo  tibi,  Til}i, 

Sumere  depositum  clavum,  fierique  tribuno  ?  ^5 

Invidia  accrevit,  privato  quae  minor  esset. 

Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 

Audit  continuo :  Quis  homo  hic ?  et  quo  patre  natus  ? 

Ut  si  qui  aegrotet,  quo  morbo  Barrus,  haberi  30 

Ut  cupiat  formosus ;  eat  quacunque,  puellis 

Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali 

Sit  facie,  sura,  quali  pede,  dente,  capillo  : 

Sic  qui  promittit,  cives,  Urbem  sibi  curae, 

Imperium  fore,  et  Italiam  et  delubra  deorum  ;  35 

Quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus , 

Omnes  mortales  curare  et  quaerere  cogit.  — 

Tune  Syri,  Damae,  aut  Dionysijilius,  audes 

Dejicere  e  saxo  civts^  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?  — 

At  Novius  collega  gradupost  me  sedet  uno  :  40 

Namque  est  ille,  pater  quod  erat  meus.  —  Hoc  tibi  Paullus 

Et  Messala  videris  ?  At  hic,  si  plostra  ducenta 

Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera,  magna  sonabit 

Cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas  :  saltem  tenet  hoc  nos.  — ™ 

Nunc  ad  me  redeo,  libertino  patre  natum,  45 

Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum  ; 
Nunc  quia  sim  tibi,  Maecenas,  convictor,  at  olim, 
Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribuno. 
Dissimile  hoc  illi  est,  quia  non,  ut  forsit  honorem 
Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis,  ita  te  quoque  amicum,  ,  50 

Praesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  prava 
Ambitione  procul.     Felicem  dicere  non  hoc 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

24.  Sorae  read  Tulli,  but  Tilli  is  sanctioned  by  34.  The  common  editions  read  sura  quali,  pede, 

amajorityof  the  MSS.  &c.    The  punctuation  which  we  have  adopted  is 

31.  The  common  reading  is  Et  cupiat,  but  some  Bentley's. 

of  the  early  editions,  and  many  of  the  best  MSS.  34.  Some  read  urbes. 

of  Lambinus  and  Bentley,  give'  Ut  cupiat,  which  37.  Some  editions  have  cogat. 

makes  a  far  better  reading.   Et  would  refer  merely  39.    Three  MSS.  of   Cruquius's  give  Chamo, 

to  si  in  the  preceding  line,  whereas  ut  has  refe-  others  bave  Camo  and  Cathmo  ;  the  last  of  these 

rence  to  morbus,  and  the  idea  intended  to  be  con-  favours  Bathmo,  as  conjectured  by  Cruquius. 

veyed  is,  ita  morbus  Barri  erat  ut  cuperet  formo-  42.  The  Venice  edition,  and  those  of  Lambinus 

sus  haberi  and  Bentley,  give  Messalla. 


^KRMONUM   LIB.  I,  (5.  201 

3fe  possum,  easu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum  ; 

Nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit ;  optimus  olim 

Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius,  dixere  quid  essem.  55 

Ut  veni  coram,  singultim  pauca  locutus,  , 

Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari, 

Non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre,  non  ego  circum 

Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 

Sed  quod  eram,  narro  :  respondes,  ut  tuus  est  mos,  1)0 

Pauca :  abeo  :  et  revocas  nono  post  mense,  jubesque 

Esse  in  amicornm  numero.     Magnum  hoc  ego  duco. 

Quod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum, 

Non  patre  praeclaro,  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 

Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natura,  alioqui  recta,  velut  si 

Egregio  inspersos  reprendas  corpore  naevos, 

Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 

Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi ;  purus  et  insons, 

Ut  me  collaudem,  si  et  vivo  carus  amicis :  70 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 

Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 

Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera  ;  75 

Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare,  doccndum 

Artes,  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 

Semet  prognatos.     Vestem  servosque  sequentes, 

In  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidisset,  avita 

Ex  re  praeberi  sumtus  mihi  crederet  illos.  80 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 

Circum  doctores  aderat.     Quid  multa  ?  pudicum, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

53.  Almost  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  as  a  more  modest  way  of  speaising;  but  Gesner 
possum,  or  possim;  while  sorue  few  have  possunt,  well  observes,  '*  Superbum  esset  dicere  mihi  te  si 
orpossit.  The  edition  of  Zarot  has  possunt.  Bent-  fors  nobis  ofterret  tantum  maucipia;  sed  oflert  etiam 
ley  observes  that  possunt,  as  referring  to  the  envi-  patronos.  Mque  calumniae  opportunum  et  rnagis 
ous,  is  better  than  possum,  which  carries  with  it  forte  est  tibi  me  ■  quasi  vero  magnum  munus  for- 
an  appearance  of  boasting  and  vanity.  This  re-  tunae  esset  obesulus  poeta  oblatus  divinilus  Mae- 
mark,  nowever,  is  hardly  correct.    Horace  merely  cenati." 

wishes  to  state  that  his  acquaintance  with  Maece-  55.  Many  editors  read  Varus. 

nas  was  not  the  result  of  chance ;  and  his  manner  68.  Cruquius  gives  nec  mala,  on  the  authority  of 

of  expressing  this  is  equally  modest,  and  devoid  of  MSS.,  which  Cuningam  also  adopts.    The  common 

any  vain  boasting,  whether  we  read  possunt  or  editions  have  ac. 

possum.  70-  Some  editions,  and  among  the  rest  that  of 

54.  In  place  of  miki  te  Bentley  reads  tibi  me,  Lambinus,  read  sivivo  et  carvs, 

3S 
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Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 

Non  solum  facto,  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi. 

Nec  timuit,  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim,  85 

Si  praeco  parvas,  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 

M ercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus.    Ad  hoc  nunc 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 

Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,  eoque 

Non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars,  90 

Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes, 

Sic  me  defendam.     Longe  mea  discrepat  istis 

Et  vox  et  ratio.     Nam  si  natura  juberet 

A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum, 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes :  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque  ;  meis  contentus  honestos 

Fascibus  et  sellis  nollem  mihi  sumere,  demens 

Judicio  vulgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 

Nollem  onus  haud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 

Nam  mihi  continuo  major  quaerenda  foret  res,  '  100 

Atque  salutandi  plures  :  ducendus  et  unus 

Et  comes  alter,  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregreve 

Exirem  ;  plures  calones  atque  caballi 

Pascendi ;  ducenda  petorrita.     Nunc  mihi  curto 

Ire  licet  mulo  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos. 

Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi,  quas  tibi,  Tulli, 

Quum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  sequuntur 

Te  pueri,  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 

Hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  1 10 

Multis  atque  aliis  vivo.     Quacunque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus ;  percontor,  quanti  olus  ac  far  ; 

Fallacem  circum  vespertinumque  pererro 

Saepe  forum ;  adsisto  divinis  ;  inde  domum  me 

Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum.  115 

Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 

Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echinus 

Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

87.  Some  MSS.  and  early  euitions  give  Ob  hoc.     from  whicb  he  reads  onustos,  which  is  followed  bv 
|  The  greater  number,  however,  of  MSS.  read  Ad    D.  Heinsius,  Burmann,  andMaitlaire. 
hoc,  or,  whatis  the  same  thing  (vid.  Quintil.  1.  7.),        97.  Mauy  of  the  common  editions  have  JVolim, 
Athoc.    Jtentley  prefers  Ad  haec.  '      113.  \^akefield  reacjts.  Fespertinus, :  otherfi   V$s? 

96.  Seven  MSS.  of  Rutgersius's  givo  Honitdos,    petlinnsqut 


sbrmonum  f.iB.  f,  7.  -JO;; 

Deiade  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  cras 

Surgendum  sit  maue,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se  120 

Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo  ;  post  hanc  vagor,  aut  ego,  lecto 

Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 

Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucernis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  125 

Admonuit,  fugio  campum  lusumque  trigonem. 

Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est 

Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique. 

His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius,  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  meus,  patruusque  fuisset. 


►Satira  VII. 
1N  MALEDICOS  ET  INHUMANOS 

Proscripti  Regis  Rupilf  pus  atque  venenum 
Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 
Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 
Persius  hic  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 
Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas  ; 
Durus  homo,  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem, 
Confidens,  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari, 
Sisennas,  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

124.  Many  MSS.,  and  almost  all  the  early  edi-  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  object  and  meaning  of 

tions  down  to  the  Aldine  of  1509  and  1519,  have  the  context.    Bentley  therefore  adopts  the  reading 

JVatta.    In  the  Aldine  JVaca  occurs,  as  also  in  a  which  we  have  given  in  the  text,  on  the  autho- 

note  to  the  Strasburg  edition  of  1514.     From  this  rity  of  the  oldest  of  the  Biandinian  MSS.    This 

last  Marsilius  reads.  Nacca,  in  which  he  is  fol-  lection  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  language  of. 

lowed  by  Baxter,  Combe,  and  others.    These  cri-  the  scholiast,  as  cited  by  Cruquius.    "  Si  quis  me 

tics  suppose,  that  under  this  feigned  name  the  poet  una  cum  Maecenate  in  campo  videbat,  statim  dice- 

alludes  to  sorae  mean  person   ivbo  followed  the  bat,  me  esse  Fortunae  filium.    Solebaot  autera  Ro- 

trade  of  a  fuller,  (Nacca  d  KvdKTis,  quod  a  Kvdu>.)  mani   in  campo  Martio  ludere  pila    trigonali." 

But  Cruquius  refutes  this  position,  and  shows  from  Bentley  has  a  long  and  learned  note  on  this  read- 

the  scholiasts,  that  Horace  refers  to  an  individual  ing.    The  best  editions  adopt  the  emendation. 
of  no  ignoble  family,  though  of  mean  and  sordid 

manners.  Sat.  7. 

126.  The  coramon  editions  have  fugio  rabiosi 

lempora  signi,  i.  e.  as  the  scholiasts  explain  it,  6.  The  Venice  edition  has  Dirus.    In  this  same 

**  aestuosos  dies  caniculares,"  "  the  heat  of  the  line  Cuningam  reads  posset  qui  on  mere  conjec- 

dog-days."    It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  this  ture. 
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Ad  Regem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque 

Convenit :  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  rnolesti,  10 

Quo  fortcs,  quibus  adversum  bcllum  incidit :  inter 

Hectora  Priamiden,  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 

Ira  fuit  capitalis,  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 

Non  aliam  ob  causam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroque 

Summa  fuit ;  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes,  15 

Aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 

Cum  Lycio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior,  ultro 

Muneribus  missis.)     Bruto  Praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiam,  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compositi  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     In  jus  20 

Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  causam  ;  ridetur  ab  omni 

Conventu  :  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem  ; 

Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat,  stellasque  salubres 

Appellat  comites,  excepto  Rege  ;  canem  illum,  25 

Invisum  agricolis  sidus,  venisse  :  rufebat, 

Flumen  ut  hibernum,  fertur  quo  rara  securis, 

Tum  Praenestinus  salso  multoque  fluenti 

Expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia,  durus 

Vindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

9.  Valart  proposes  to  ormt  all  frora  Postquam  2.  3L  15.  ed.  Kuinoel,  and  2.  23.  15.  ed.  Brouk- 

inthisline,  to  missis  in  thc  18th,  both  inclusive,  hus:  Tibullus,  4.  1.  165:  Livy,  10.  7:  Horace, 

on  the  ground  of   its  being  irrelevant   to   what  1.2.  12:  Cicero  De  Amic.  25:  f)e  Fato,  9:  De 

immediately  precedes,  viz.   Ad  regem  redeo.   The  Fin.  1.  9:  Parad.  1.  4  :  Acad.  2.  7 :  Orat.  2.  in 

better  editions,  however,  merely  have  a  parenthe-  Rull.  33.    His  second  position  is,  that  the  two  con- 

sis  from  hor.  etenim  to  missis,  although  Heindorff  tiguous  clauses  have  a  cross  reference  to  each 

opposes  this.    vid.  Explanatory  notes.  other,  and  that  the  rationale  of  the  expression  in 

11.  Bentley  considers  the  repetition  of  inter  in  dispute  is  this:  "  There  was  a  deadly  feud  be- 

this  passage  as  a  proof  that  the  phraseology  is  cor-  tween  Hector  and  Achilles,  and  between  Achilles 

rupt,  and  was  never  given  to  the  worid  in  this  and  Hector." 

state  by  Horace.    "  Vitiosum  sane  loquendi  genus        20.  The  common  reading  is  Melius  compositus. 

et  ihnoriKov,  quodque  magni  emerim  nunquam  ab  About  one  half  of  the  MSS.  give  Compositum  me~ 

Horalio  prolatum."     According  to  the  great  critic,  lius,  while  one  of  Bentley's  MSS.  has  Composiii 

correct  Latinity  would  require  a  siugle  inter,  as  in  melius.    This  last  we  have  adopted  with  him  as  the 

Terence,  (And.  3.  3.)     *' Irae  sunt  inter  Glyce-  most  elegant.    If  compositumbe  taken  as  the  read- 

rium  et  gnatum."   He  considers  the  repetition  of  ing,  sit  ovfuerit  will  be  understood,  and  the  pbrase 

inter  as  savouring  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which  will  be  a  Graecism. 

finds  its  way  also  into  the  Greek  of  the  Sepluagint :        21.  Some  read  concurrunt,  but  procurrunt  is 

'Ava  piaov  tov  <pu>Tos,  Kalava  jufcov  tov  gk6tov;.    To  given  in  the  besf  editions,  and  is  approved  of  also 

express  this,  in  Latin  by  "  Inter  lucem  et  inter  by  Heinsius  (ad  Sil.  7.  566.) 
tenebras,"  would  be  violating  the  idiom  of  the  lan-        28.  Instead  of  multumque  fiuenti,  the  common 

guage.    Heyne  (Obs.  in  Tibull.  p.  221.  ed.  3d.)  is  reading,  Bentley  adopts  multoque  fiuenti,  on  the 

of  a  similar  opinion.     But  the  learned  Hunter  (ad  authority  of  many  MSS.,  and  thinks  the  expression 

Liv.  1.  9.)  successfully  defends  the  genuineness  of  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes  (de  cor.)  iroXXypiovTi. 

the  passage.    His  first  position  is,  that  the  repeti-  vid.  Explanatory  notes.     D.  Heinsius  conjectures 

iion  ofinter  does  not  violate  the  usage  of  the  Latirt  musioque  fluenti,  which  has  found  many  advo- 

tongue  ;  and  he  refers,  in  proof  of  thjs,  to  the  fol-  cates;  but  Bentley  refutes  this  emendation. 
Jowing  authorities:   Varro  R.  R.  2.  4:  Propertivs 


SERMONIM  LIB.  1,  ^.  \!0;"> 

Cessisset,  magna  compellans  voce  cucullum, 

At  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 

Persius  exclamat :  Per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 

Oro,  qui  reges  consuesti  iollere  ;  cur  non 

Hunc  Regem  jugulas  ?  operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  esl>  35 


Satira  VIII. 

IN  SUPERSTITIOSOS  ET  VENEFICAS. 

Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 

Quum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 

Maluit  esse  deum.     Deus  inde  ego,  furum  aviumque 

Maxima  formido  :  nam  fures  dextra  coercet 

Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  palus,  5 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 

Terret  fixa,  vetatque  novis  considere  in  hortis. 

Huc  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 

Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arca. 

Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum,  10 

Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 

Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 

Hic  dabat ;  heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus,  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  qua  modo  tristes  15 

Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum, 

Quum  mihi  non  tantum  furesque  feraeque,  suetae 

Hunc  vexare  locum,  curae  sunt  atque  labori, 

Quantum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 

Humanos  animos.     Has  nullo  perdere  possum  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

34.  Bentley  reads  consuesti,  on  the  authorily  of  gam  also  adopls.     This  reading  is  likewise  found 

the  Venice  edition  of  1490,  in  the  text  of  which,  as  in  the  collation  of  Saxius. 

xvell  as  in  the  accompanying  scholia  of  Acron  and  13.  The  edition  of  Glareanus  has  monimentum 

Porphyrion,  this  reading  occurs.  The  greater  num-  hoc  ne. 

ber  of  editions  have  consueris;  but  the  indicative  15.  All  the  MSS.  give  quo,  (scil.  loco)  which 

is  preferable  from  its  expression  of  certainty.  probably  originated  in  a  mistake  of  some  copyist, 

who  conceivod  modo  to  be  here   a  nouo.     Bentley 

Sat.  8.  conjectures  qua,  (scil.  parte)  in  the  sense  of  ubi, 
which  we  have  adopted  in  common  with  some  of 

3.  One  MS.  has  unde.  the  best  editions. 

5.  One  of  Valarfs  MSS.  gives  rubens.  19.  The  MSS.  vary  between  vexant and  versant 

7.  Fea  reads  and  endeavours  to  defend  fissa.  vid,  Burm.  ad,  Ovid.  Am.  2. 2.  29. 
12.  Torrentius  conjectures  ogro,  which  Cunin- 
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Nec  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  Luna  decorum 

Protulit  os,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 

Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere'  palla 

Canidiam,  pedibus  nudis,  passoque  capillo, 

Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem.     Pallor  utrasque  25 

Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram 

Unguibus,  et  pullam  diveliere  mordicus  agnam 

Coeperunt ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusus,  ut  inde 

Manes  elicerent,  animas  responsa  daturas. 

Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerea  ;  major  30 

Lanea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem. 

Cerea  suppliciter  stabat,  servilibus  ut  quae 

Jam  peritura  modis.     Hecaten  vocat  altera,  saevam 

Altera  Tisiphonen  :  serpentes  atque  videres 

Infernas  errare  canes,  lunamque  rubentem,  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 

Mentior  at  si  quid,  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 

Corvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 

Julius,  et  fragilis  Pediatia,  furque  Voranus. 

Singula  quid  memorem  ?  quo  pacto  alterna  loquentes  40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum  ? 

Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cum  dente  colubrae 

Abdiderint  furtim  terris,  et  imagine  cerea 

Largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non.  testis  inultus 

Horruerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  duarum  ?  45 

Nam,  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica,  pepedi 

Diffissa  nate  ficus  :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 

Canidiae  dentes,  altum  Saganae  caliendrum 

Excidere,  atque  herbas,  atque  incantata  lacertis 

Vincula,  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  50 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


27.  The  Hanover  fragment  has  morsibus.  41.  Bentley  prefers  resonarint,  on  acconnt  of 

32.  "We  have  given  ut  quae  with  Bentley  in  abdiderint,  arserit,  and  horruerim,  which  succeed. 

Iplace  of  the  common  utque.  But  the  continued  action  denoted  by  the  imperfect, 

.38.  Bentley  reads  veniat  as  we  have  given  it,  accords  better  with  the  ideaof  a  dialogue  between 

<m  the  authority  of  MSS.     Others  read  venient.  Sagana  and  the  shades  of  the  dead. 

39.  The  Venice  edition,  and  that  of  Glareanus,  45.  Fea  gives  Obruerim  (i.  e.  oppresserim,  sup- 

faave  Pedatia,  presserim,)  from  MSS.  Ddring  adopts  it  from  hina. 


SERMONUM  LIB.  I,  9.  207 

Satira  IX. 
IN  IMPUDENTES  ET  1NEPTOS  PARASITASTROS. 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  illis : 

Accurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum, 

Arreptaque  manu,  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  ? 

Suaviter,  ut  nunc  est,  inquam,  et  cupio  omnia  quae  vis.  5 

Quum  assectaretur,  Num  quid  vis  ?  occupo  :  at  ille, 

Noris  nos,  inquit ;  docti  sumus.     Hic  ego,  Pluris 

Hoc,  inquam,  mihi  eris.     Misere  discedere  quaerens, 

Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 

Dicere  nescio  quid  puero  ;  quum  sudor  ad  imos  10 

Manaret  talos.     O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 

Felicem !  aiebam  tacitus,  quum  quidlibet  ille 

Garriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret.     Ut  illi 

Nil  respondebam,  Misere  cupis,  inquit,  abire, 

Jamdudum  video,  sed  nil  agis,  usque  tenebo,  15 

Persequar.    Hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?  —  Nil  opus  est  te 

Circumagi ;  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum  ; 

Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,prope  Caesaris  hortos. — 

JViZ  habeo  quod  agam,  et  non  sum  piger  ;  usque  sequar  te.  — 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus,  20 

Quum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.     Incipit  ille  : 

Si  bene  me  novi,  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum, 

JVbrc  Varium  facies  ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 

Aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Sat.  9. 

L  Bentley  reads  lbamvtforte.  11.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  Bollanc . 

2.  Some  MSS.  have  et  totus  in  illis  :  this  read-  16.  Bentley  prefers  Prosequar  ("I  will  accom- 
iug  is  adopted  by  Valart,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  pany  you,")  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS.  This 
and  some  otbers.  reading  would  iinply  that    the   proposition    ivas 

3.  Accurrit  is  found  in  many  MSS.  and  early  made  "  honoris  causa,"  as  Benfley  expresses  it, 
editions,  among  others  in  the  editio  princeps.  It  which  is  inconsistent  with  what  immediately  pre- 
is  admitted  into  the  text  by  H.  Stephens,  Lambi-  cedes,  unless  irony  be  intended.  In  reading  Pro- 
nus,  Cruquius,  Pullmann,  Torrentius,  Bentley,  sequar,  Bentley  removes  the  period  after  this 
Cunmgam,  and  almost  every  other  editor  of  any  verb,  and  places  a  comma  after  kinc.  The  mark 
celebrity.  It  suits  the  character  of  a  troublesome  of  interrogation  after  tibi  is  also  removed  by  him, 
and  officious  man,  much  better  than  the  common  and  a  colon  substituted.  The  whole  line  there- 
reading  Occurrit,  which  is  given  by  a  (ew  MSS.,  fore,  in  his  cdition,  is  as  follows  :  Prosequar  hinc, 
and  by  sorae  of  the  early  editions  after  that  of  Jun-  quo  nunc  iter  est  iibi  : 

'a.  1503,  23.  Some  of  the  earlier  editions  have  Farvm. 
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Mollius  ?  invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes,  ego  carito.  25 

Interpellandi  locus  hic  erat.  —  Est  tibi  mater  ? 

Cognati,  queis  ie  salvo  est  opus  ?  —  Haud  mihi  quisquam  > 

Omnes  composui.  —  Felices  !  Nunc  ego  resto  ; 

Confice,  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste,  Sabella 

Quodpuero  cecinit,  mota  divina  anus  urna  :  30 

"  Hunc  neque  dira  venena  nec  hosticus  auferet  ensis, 

"  Nec  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  nec  tarda  podagra  ; 

"  Garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque  ;  loquaces, 

"  Si  sapiat,  viiet,  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas." 

Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  35 

Praeterita,  et  casu  tunc  respondere  vadato 
Debebat :  quod  ni  fecisset,  perdere  litem. 
Si  me  amas,  inquit,  paidum  hic  ades.  —  Inteream,  si 
Aut  valeo  stare,  aut  novi  civiliajura  ; 

Etpropero  quo  scis.  —  Dubius  sum  quidfaciam,  inquit ;  40 

Tene  relinquam  an  rem.  —  Me,  sodes.  —  Non  faciam,  ille, 
Et  praecedere  coepit.     Ego,  ut  contendere  durum  est 
Cum  victore,  sequor.  —  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum  ? 
Hic  repetit.  —  Paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sanae  ; 
Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus.  —  Haberes  45 

Magnum  adjutorem,  posset  quiferre  secundas, 
Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere  ;  dispeream,  ni 
Summosses  omnes.  —  Non  isto  vivitur  illic, 
Quo  tu  rere,  modo  ;  domus  hac  necpurior  ulla  est, 
Nec  magis  his  aliena  malis  ;  nil  mi  officit  inquam,  50 

Ditior  hic  aut  est  quia  doctior  ;  est  locus  uni 
Cuique  suus.  —  Magnum  narras,  vix  credibile.  —  Atqui 
Sic  habet.  —  Accendis,  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 
Proximus  esse.  —  Velis  tantummodo  ;  quae  tua  virtus, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

30.  Cruquius  and  after  him  Bentley  objeet  to  tbe  used  both  in  an  actire  and  passive  sense.    Bentley, 

uniform  reading  of  the  MSS.  divina  mota  anus  however,  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and 

urna,  on  the  ground  of  ambiguity.    It  is  uncertain,  Wakefield. 

says  the  latter  critic,  whether  by  the  common  read-        42.  Bentley  omits  est  on  the  authority  of  MSS. 
ing  we  are  to  consider  mota  anus  as  the  true  con-        48.  The  common  reading  is  vivimus,' (or  which 

struction,  or  the  ablative  mota  divina  urna.    He  Bentley,  on  theauthority  of  MSS.,  substitutes  vivi- 

recommends,  therefore,    what  Cruquius  had  al-  tur.    This  latter  reading  is  not  only  more  elegant, 

xeadyconjectured,  motadivinaanusurna;  taking  but  also  expresses  more   modestly   the  intimacy 

divina  as  an  epithet  of  anus,  and  joining  mota  to  which  subsisted  between  the  poet  and  Maecenas. 
urna  in  the  abiative.    We  have  adopted  the  emen-        50.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  good  MSS., 

dation.  reads  inquam  in  place  of  the  comraon  unquam. 

36.  Bentley,  in  opposition  to  all  the  MSS.  and  His  emendation  is  spirited  and  elegant,  andisfbl- 

editions,  conjeetures  and  reads  vadatus.    But  for  lowed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefield.  and 

this  there  is  not  the  least  necessity,  since,  as  he  Doring. 
himaelf  confesses.  vador  is  a  common  verb,  and 
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Kxpugnabis,  ct  est  qui  vinci possit,  coquc  55 

Difficilcs  aditus  primos  hcibct.  —  Haud  mihi  deero  * 

Muneribus  servos  corrumpam  ;  non,  hodie  si 

Exclusus  fuero,  dcsistam  ;  tempora  quaeram  ; 

Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  magno 

Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.  —  Haec  dum  agit,  ecce,  60 

Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  carus  et  illum 

Qui  pulchre  nosset.     Consistimus.     Unde  venis  ?  et, 

Quo  tendis  ?  rogat  et  respondet.     Vellere  coepi, 

Et  prensare  manu  lentissima  brachia,  nutans, 

Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet.     Male  salsus  65 

Ridens  dissimulare.    Meum  jecur  urere  bilis. 

Certe  nescio  quid  secreto  velle  loqui  te 

Aiebas  mecum.  —  Memini  bene,  sed  meliori 

Tempore  dicam;  hodie  Iricesima  sabbata  ;  vin'>  tu 

Curtis  Judaeis  oppedere  ?  —  Nulla  mihi,  inquam,  70 

Relligio  est.  —  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 

Multorum  ;  ignosces,  alias  loquar.  —  Hunccine  solem 

Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi !  Fugit  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linquit.     Casu  venit  obvius  illi 

Adversarius,  et,  Quo  tu  turpissime  ?  magna  75 

Inclamat  voce,  et,  Licet  anttstari  ?  Ego  vero 

Appono  auriculam.     Rapit  in  jus.     Clamor  utrinque, 

Undique  concursus.     Sic  me  servavit  Apollo. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


55.  Waddel  gives  co  quod,  which  is  found  also  in 
MSS.,  and  in  the  Milan  edition  of  1477. 

64.  Baxter  reads  nictans. 

69.  Bentley,  in  opposition  to  the  MSS.,  conjec- 
tures  vis  tu;  and  in  his  remarks  on  the  9v2d  verse 
of  the  6th  Satire,  Book  2,  observes  :  "  Vis  tu  non 
interrogantis  modo  est,  ut  viri  tu :  sed  orantis,  hor- 
tantis,  flagitantis,  jubentis.  Vis  tu  homines  urbem- 
que  feris  praeponere  silvis  ?  hoc  est,  an  dubitas 
praeponere?  praepone,  amabo,  si  sapis.'1''  But 
Hunter  t^I  observes  in  reply  :  "  Sed,  ita  intellec- 
tum,  vis  b>.  minirae  huic  loco  convenire  potest." 


73.  The  Gottingen  MS.  has  Tam  mihi  suirex- 
isse  nigrum. 

76.  Inclamat  is  more  eleganf  than  the  common 
reading  exclamat.     Some  editions  have  adclamat. 

17.  Fea  maintains  that  appono  is  more  correct 
than  th«  common  reading  Oppono,  because  the 
latter  denotes  opposition,  and,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "  Qui  opponit,  renuit,  resistit."  Thc  read- 
ing  Jlppono  is  found  in  two  of  his  MSS. 
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Satira  X. 
IN  INEPTOS  LUCILII  FAUTORES. 


Luciti,  quam  sis  mendosus,  teste  Catone 
Defensore  tuo  pervincam,  qui  malefactos 
Emendare  parat  versus.     Hoc  lenius  ille, 
Quo  melior  vir  adest ;  longe  subtilior  illo^ 
Qui  multum  puer  est  loris  etfunibus  udis 
Exoratus,  ut  esset,  opem  quiferre  poetis 
Antiquis  posstt  contra  fastidia  nostra, 
Grammaticorum  equitum  doctissimus.     Ut  redeam  illuc. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


Sat.  10. 


1.  The  first  eight  verses  o(  this  Satire  are  printed 
in  a  different  type  from  the  rest,  because  it  is  un- 
certain  whether  they  were  composed  by  Horace  or 
not.  Fea  finds  them  in  several  MSS.,  and  they  are 
given  in  Zarofs  first  edition,  and  in  that  of  Milan, 
1486.  Lambinus  removed  them  from  the  text  of 
the  Florence  editionof  1482,  intothe  notes,  assign- 
ing  as  his  reason  for  this  arrangement,  that  Ac- 
ron's  scholia  on  the  Satire  begin  with  the  words 
.Nempe  incomposito.  Aldus,  Ascensius,  Lambinus, 
Ouquius,  Rutgersius,  the  Dauphin  editor,  Dacier, 
and  others,  have  done  the  same.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged,  at  the  same  time,  bowever,  by  all  the  com- 
mentators,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  many  MSS. 
Aldus  moreover  recognizes  in  them  the  peculiar 
style  of  Horace.  Glareaaus  says  that  they  were 
either  written  by  Horace  himself,  or  by  some  ape 
of  the  poet's.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Bentley  omits  the  verses  in 
question,  without  any  remark ;  while  Gesner,  on 
the  other  hand,  restores  them  to  the  text.  Doring 
follows  Gesner,  and  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
so  doing:  1.  Because  these  verses  are  not  only 
found  in  early  editions,  but  also  in  many  MSS.  2. 
Because  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  Horace's 
usual  mode  of  writing.  3.  Because  the  idea  con- 
tained  in  them  is  not  at  variance  wilh  the  rest  of 
the  Satire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  coincides  with  it. 
4.  Because  the  initiai  word  ofthis  Satire,  in  the 


common  editions,  Nempe,  has  nothing  to  refer  to 
unless  something  previous  be  supplied  by  the 
mind :  but  it  has  a  plain  and  direct  reference  if 
the  verses  in  question  be  made  to  precede.  (vid„ 
Explanatory  notes.)  A  very  natural  question,  bow- 
ever,  here  arises.  If  these  verses  were  genuine, 
and  actually  written  by  Horace,  how  comes  it 
that  they  are  omitted  in  some  of  the  MSS  ?  Doring, 
in  reply,  supposes  that  Maecenas  requested  Horace 
to  expunge  them,  as  being  too  severe  on  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Equestrian  order.  With  regard  to 
the  remark  which  some  might  be  inclined  to  make,, 
namely,  that  Persius  commences  one  of  his  Satires, 
(the  third,)  with  the  same  abrupt  use  of  JVcmpe, 
nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  it,  according  to 
this  same  critic,  than  that  he  copied  Horace  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  that  too,  from  a  MS.,  in 
which  the  objectionable  verses  did  nqiuappear. 
Doring,  however,  has  been  opposed  by  kichstadt, 
in  an  Acade.mical  Dissertation,  Jena,  1822. 

4.  OneofFea'sMSS.  hasille. 

6.  Some  MSS.  give  Exoratus,  which  we  have 
preferred  to  Exhortaius,  as  found  in  other  MSS. 
and  adopted  by  most  editors.  From  its  opposition 
to  loris  and  Junibus,  Exoratus  appears  to  us  to 
produce  a  more  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time 
ironical,  effect.  Rutgersius,  however,  reads  on 
conjecture  as  follows :  Qui  multum  nuper  loris  e* 
funibus  udis  Exarnatus. 


aERMOKUM  LIB. 


10.  211 


Aempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 

Lucili.     Quis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est, 

Ut  non  hoc  fateatur  ?  At  idem,  quod  sale  multo 

Urbem  defricuit,  charta  laudatur  eadem. 

Nec  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  nam  sic  5 

Et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 

Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 

Auditoris  :  et  est  quaedam  tamen  hic  quoque  virtus : 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia,  neu  se 

lmpediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures :  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  saepe  jocoso, 

Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae. 

Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus,  atque 

Extenuantis  eas  consulto.     Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.  15 

Illi,  scripta  quibus  Comoedia  prisca  viris  est, 
Hoc  stabant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi ;  quos  neque  pulcher 
Hermogenes  unquam  legit,  neque  simius  iste, 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  Catullum.  — 
At  magnumfecit,  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis  20 

Miscuit.  —  O  seri  studiorum  !  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit  ?  —  At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 
Suavior,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  est. 
Quum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  quum  25 

Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petillij 
Scilicet,  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latine 
Quum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Publicola,  atque 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

5.  In  place  of  nam,  some  MSS.  give  num.  tine  causas  exsudare,  corrupted  Latine  into  Lati- 

Three  early  editions  have  non.  ni,  in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the  Virgilian  pater  La~ 

21.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  putatis.  tinus.    Bentley,  however,  opposes  Latine,  and  ob  - 

23.  Graevius  finds  contentus in  one  of  his  MSS.,  serves,  "  At  vero,  quicquid  verbo  proprio  conve- 
but  the  margin  haj  concinnus,  by  a  more  recent  nit,  non  idem  quoque  verbo  translato.  Latine  cau- 
hand.  sas  orare  recte  dicitur  ;  Latine  exsudare  porten- 

24.  Commixta  is  Bentley's  reading  in  place  of  tosura  plane  est."  Hunter  denies  the  correctness 
commista.  of  this  position,  and,  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 

27.  AU  the  editions  previous  to  that  of  Lambi-  cites  the  expression  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin,  as 

nus,  have  patrisque  Latini.    This  editor,  follow-  being  fully  equivalent  to  Corydon  amabat  Alexin. 

ing  the  authority  of  twovery  old  MSS.,  introduced  If  then  exsudare  be  the  same,  in  this  passage, 

Latine  into  the  text.    Tbe  emendation  is  approv-  with  cum  sudore  orare,  there  appears  no  good  rea- 

ed  of  by  Turnebus,  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  and  son  why  exsudare  causas  Latine  should  be  con-- 

roost  subsequent  editors  ;  so  that  from  the  time  of  demned ;  whereas,  if  with  Bentley  we  place  a 

Lambinus,  it  becomes  the  coramon  reading.    An  mark  of  interrogation  after  Petilli,  and  in  the  next 

old  comraentator,  cited  by  Cruquius,  also  favours  line  read  oblitos  and  Latini,  we  iutroduce  an  in- 

this  lection,  and,  ra  explaining  exsudet,  remarks  volved  and  confused,  instead  of  a  very  plain  and 

•'  Cum  sudore  agat,  hoc  est,  Latine  pronunciet,  clear  reading.    Oblitos  besides,  is  contradicted  by 

taagno  studio  et  instantia."    It  would  appear  that  all  the  MSS-  and  rests.  on  mere  conjecture 
the  copyists,  not  understanding  the  expre9sion  La- 
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Corvinus;  patriis  interniiscere  petita 

Verba  foris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilinguis '(  30 

Atqui  ego  quum  Graecos  facerem,  natus  mare  citra, 

yersiculos,  vetuit  tali  me  voce  Quirinus, 

Post  mediam  noctem  visus,  quum  somnia  vera : 

In  silvam  non  lignaferas  insanius,  ac  si 

Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas.  35 

Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque 

Defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput :  haec  ego  ludo, 

Quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa, 

Nec  redeant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris. 

Arguta  meretrice  potes,  Davoque  Chremeta  40 

Eludente  senem,  comis  garrire  libellos, 
Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  Pollio  regum 
Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso  :  forte  epos  acer, 
Ut  nemo,  Varius  ducit :  molle  atque  facetum 
Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  45 

Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino 
Atque  quibusdam  aliis,  melius  quod  scribere  possem, 
Inventore  minor  ;  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 
Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 
At  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  saepe  ferentem  50 

Plura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis.     Age,  quaeso, 
Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprendis  Homero  ? 
Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lucilius  Atti  ? 
Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores  ? 

Quum  de  se  loquitur,  non  ut  majore  reprensis  1  55 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 

Quaerere,  num  illius,  num  r-crum  dura  uegarit 

Versiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 

Mollius,  ac  si  quis,  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis, 

Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  60 


.  VARIOUS  READJNGS, 

32.  Bimtley,  on  the  authority  of  a  TrinityCol-  41.  Wakefield  reads  comes,  the  order  being ,  ac- 

lege  MS,,  reads  tali  me  voce>  as  preferable  in  cording  to  hirn,  Tu  unus  vivorum  potes  garrire 

sound  to  the  coramon  reading  mt  tali  voce.    We  comes  libellos. 

have  adopted  his  lection.  44.  Some  MSS.  have  Varius  diciu  molle  (Tur- 

27.  Some  MSS.  aud  early  editions  give  Diffin-  neb.  Advers.  18.  11.) 

git,  but  Defingit  is  far  preferable.     Bentley,  in  49.  Two  of  the  early  editions  have  multa  cum 

speaking  of  the  two  readings,  the  latter  of  which  laude. 

he  adopts,  observes,    "  Hoc  enim  (Diffingere)  non  51.  Some  editions  have  quaero*       v 

malejingere,  sed  ficium  corrumpere  notat."    Some  58.  Some  MSS.  have  magis  comptos,  others  wia- 

MSS.  bave  Depingit  which  has  little  if  any  thing  gis  altos,  and  magis  apios. 

to  recommend  it.  59.  The  reading  ac  si  is  authorised  by  MSS.  and 
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Ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus  ?  IStrusci 

Quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 

Combustum  propriis.     Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 

Comis  et  urbanus  ;  fuerit  limatior  idem,  65 

Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor, 

Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba  :  sed  ille, 

Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  delatus  in  aevum, 

Detereret  sibi  multa,  recideret  omne,  quod  ultra 

Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet,  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 

Saepe  stilum  vertas,  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint. 
Scripturus  ;  neque,  te  ut  miretur  turba,  labores, 
Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.     An  tua  demens 
Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  75 

Non  ego  ;  nam  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  audax, 
Contemtis  aliis,  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit. 
Men'  moveat  cimex  Pantilius  ?  aut  cruciet,  quod 
Vellicet  absentem  Demetrius  ?  aut  quod  ineptus 
Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  Tigelli  ?  80 

Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque, 
Valgius,  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus,  atque 
Fuscus,  et  haec  utinam  Viscorum  laudet  uterque  ! 
Ambitione  relegata,  te  dicere  possum, 

Pollio,  te,  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  85 

Vos,  Bibule  et  Servi ;  simul  his  te  ;  candide  Furni, 
Compluresque  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 
Prudens  praetereo,  quibus  haec,  sint  qualiacunque, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

early  editions,  and  is  adopted  in  the  best  editions.  Fea,  Doring,  &c.     It  is  certainly  the  rnost  correct 

Dacier  gives  an  si,  which  Bentley  confutes.  reading. 

64.  Instead  of  the  comrnon  reading  ambustum  70.  Some  MSS.  have  versus,  which  is  adopted 

we  have  given  combustum  on  the    authority  of  alsoin  the  Aldineedition  of  1509. 

some  MSS.  of  Lambinus's.  78.  Some  read  crucier,  which  Bentley  and  Fea 

68.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  dilatus,  reject,  as  not  found  m  any  MSS.  or  early  editions, 

and  others  dilapsus,  delapsus,  and  delatus.     Lam-  The  best  editionsgive  cruciet. 

binus  prefers  ditatus  (i.  e.  reservatus)  which  was  86.  For  Bibuli,  we  have  adopted  Bibule,  the 

adopted  after  him  by  Cruquius,  D.  Heinsius,  Tor-  emendation  of  N.    Heinsius.    Servius  would  not 

rentius,  Bentley,  Cuningam,  and  others.    Baxter,  admit  a  contraction  in  the  vocative  plural,  as  Bent- 

on  the  other  hand,  adopted  delatus,  which  has  been  ley  correctly  remarks. 
^iven  also  by  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,Wakefield, 
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Arridere  velim  ;  doliturus,  si  placeant  spe 

Deterius  nostra.     Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli,  90 

Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

I,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

91.  The  best  MSS.  and  editions  have  Discipu-  disciples  of  Tigellius.  Dbring  retains  this  read- 
barum,  which  Heindorff  and  Fea  consider  as  re-  ing,  but  explains  it  differently.  vid.  Explanatory 
ferring  to  the  effeminate  character  of  sorae  of  the    notes.    Sorae  editions  have  discipulorum. 
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SERMONUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


Satira  I, 

1N  QUENDAM,  QUI  ACTIONEM  DE  FAMOSIS  LIBELLIS 
HORATIO  INTENTABAT. 

Horatius. 

Sunt  quibus  in  Satira  videor  nimis  acer,  et  ultra 
Legem  tendere  opus  ;  sine  nervis  altera,  quidquid 
Composui,  pars  esse  putat,  similesque  meorum 
Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.     Trebati, 
Quid  faciam,  praescribe. 

Trebatius^ 

Quiescas. 

Horatius. 

Ne  faciam,  inquis. 
Omnino  versus  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Satire  1. 

1.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  MSS.  have  videor,  the  siders  intendere  a  preferable  reading.  His  words 
reraainder  videar.  The  indicative  is  preferable  as  are  :  "  Intendere  enim  pro  augere,  provehere,  pro- 
indicating  a  definite  class  of  persons,  (Zumpt  L.  movere  passim  occurrit :  tendere  in  eo  sensu  legisse 
G.  p.  346.    KenricVstrans.&ded.)  non  memini."    Dbring,  howeTer,  mates  tenderf 

2.  Some  MSS.  have  intendere,  which  N.  Heinsi-  the  simple  for  the  corapound. 
ns  recoramends.    Bentley  reads  tendere,  but  con- 
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Trebatius. 

Aio. 

Horatius. 

Peream  male,  si  non 
Optimum  erat ;  verum  nequeo  dormire. 

Trebatius. 

Ter  uncti 
Transnanto  Tiberim,  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto, 
Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento. 
Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit,  aude  10 

Caesaris  invicti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum 
Praemia  laturus. 

Horatius. 

Cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 
Deficiuut ;  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  nec  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos, 
Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi.  15 

Trebatius. 

Attamen  et  justum  poteras  et  scribere  fortem, 
Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius. 

Horatius. 

Haud  mihi  deero, 
Quum  res  ipsa  feret ;  nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 
Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem  ; 
Cui  male  si  palpere,  recalcitret  undique  tutus.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
% 

19.  Rutgersius  conjectured  Irriguumve,  which  We  have  adopfed  describat  as  more  elegant  and 

Combe  aflerwards  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  correct,  since  it  denotes  difficulty  and  risk  in  the 

museum.    Valart  adoptsthis  reading.  performance. 

10.  Bentley  is  in  favour  of  capiff  but  rapit  is        20.  Some  MSS.  have  palpare.    Bentley  recom- 

much  more  forcible,  and  denotes  an  ardent  desire  mends  either  palpare  and  recalcitrat,  or  palpere 

ofwriting.  and  recalcitret :    "  ut    utrumque   verbum  eodem 

15.  Some  MSS.  give  describet,  and  6ome  of  the  rnodo  efferatur."     He  adopts  the  latter,  which  re- 

early  editions  describai.     This  latter  reading  is  commends  itself  as  a  more  respectful  mode  of  ex- 

followed  by  Lambinus,  H.  Stephens,  Cruquius,  D.  pression,  and  as  indicating  what  may  possibiv 

Heinsius,  Cuningam,  Gesner,  aud  others.     But  occur- 
Bentley,  Wakefield,  Doring,  <fcc,  prefer  describif. 
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Trebatius. 


Quanto  rectius  hoc,  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 
Pantolabum  scurram  Nomentanumque  nepotem  ! 
Quum  sibi  quisque  timet,  quamquam  est  intactus,  et  odit 

Horatius. 

Quid  faciam  ?  Saltat  Milonius,  ut  semel  icto 

Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusque  lucernis.  25 

Castor  gaudet  equis  ;  ovo  prognatus  eodem 

Pugnis ;  quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 

Millia :  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba, 

Lucili  ritu,  nostrum  melioris  utroque. 

Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim  30 

Credebat  libris ;  neque,  si  male  cesserat,  unquam 

Decurrens  alio,  neque,  si  bene  :  quo  fit,  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Vita  senis.     Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps : 

Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque,  colonus  35 

Missus  ad  hoc,  pulsis,  vetus  est  ut  fama,  Sabellis, 

Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis, 

Sive  quod  Appula  gens,  seu  quod  Lucania  bellum 

Incuteret  violenta.     Sed  hic  stilus  haud  petet  ultro 

Quemquam  animantem ;  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis  40 

Vagina  tectus,  quem  cur  destringere  coner, 

Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?  O  pater  et  rex 

Jupiter,  ut  pereat  positum  robigine  telum, 

Nec  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis  !  at  ilie, 

Qui  me  commorit,  (melius  non  tangere,  clamo)  45 

Flebit,  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  urnam : 

Canidia,  Albuti,  quibus  est  inimica,  venenum  : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

24.  Fea  contends  for  ut  simul,  which  he  finds  in  correct  Latinity.    Torrentius,  Talbot,  and  Gesner 

a  single  MS.  endeavour  to  defend  gesserat. In  this  same  line 

31.  In  place  of  cesscrat  some  editions  have  ges-  we  have  given  unquam  in  place  of  the  more  com 

serat.    Fea  finds  cesserat  in  some  of  his  best  MSS.  mon  usquam.    This  latter  reading,  if  it  be  taken 

It  is  given  also  in  some  of  the  early  editions,  and  is  for  ullo  in  loco,  is  inconsistent  with  decurrens . 

^dopted  by  Lambinus,  H.  Stephens,  Bentley,  Cu-  while,  on  the  other  hand,  jf  it  be  regarded  as 

ningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefield.  Doring,  &c.    Bent-  equivalent  to  uttum  in  locum,  it  is  the  same  as 

'ey  maintains  that  si  male  gesserat  (scil.  se)  is  in-  alio,  and  therefore  tautologicah 

40 
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Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 

Ut,  quo  quisque  valet,  suspeetos  terreat,  utque  50 

Imperet  hoc  natura  potens,  sic  collige  mecum  : 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit ;  unde,  nisi  intus 

Monstratum  ?  Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 

Matrem :  nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera.     (Mirum, 

Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam,  rieque  dente  petit  bos.)  55 

Sed  mala  tollet  anum  vitiato  melle  cicuta. 

Ne  longum  faciam,  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 

Exspectat,  seu  mors  atris  circumvolat  alis, 

Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu,  fors  ita  jusserit,  exsul, 

Quisquis  erit  vitae,  scribam,  color. 

Trebatius. 

O  puer,  ut  sis  b*0 

Vitalis,  metuo,  et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigore  te  feriat. 

Horatius. 

Quid  ?  quum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem, 
Detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
Cederet,  introrsum  turpis  ;  num  Laelius,  aut  qui  65 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen, 
Ingenio  offensi  ?  aut  laeso  doluere  Metello, 
Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  versibus  ?  Atqui 
Primores  populi  arripuit,  populumque  tributim ; 
Scilicet  uni  aequus  virfcuti  atque  ejus  amicis.  70 

Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere,  donec 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti.     Quidquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  75 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

49.  The  common  edilions  have,  si  quis  sejudice  in  point  of  Latinity.    He  suspects,  at  the  same 

certet.    But  the  early  editions  give  si  quid,  aod  time,  that  Horace  may  have  written  JYi  neque  .  .  . 

three  of  Bentley's  MSS.  si  quid  .  .  .  certes.    We  petit. 

have  adopted  this  last.    "  Noli  de  hac  lectione  du-        65.  Bentley  reads  Laelius,  et  qui,  on  the  au 

bitare,"  observe*  the  great  critic.  thority  of  three  MSS.    His  objection  to  Laelius> 

54.  We  have  included  from  Mirum  to  bos  in  a  aut  qui  is,.  that  qffensi  and  doluere,  in  verse  67, 
parenthesis,  with  Doring.  would  then  be  respectively  ojffensus  and  doluit* 

55.  Bentley  reads  petit,  but  considers  petat,  But  vid.  Ode  1.  12.  6.    Various  Readings. 
%vhich  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  as  preferable 
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lnvidia,  et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 
Oftendet  solido  :  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati. 
Dissentis. 

Trebatius. 

Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum  : 
Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  negoti 
bicutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  inscitia  legum : 
Si  mala  condiderit  in  quem  quis  carmina,  jus  est 
Judiciumque. 

Horatius. 

Esto,  si  quis  mala  ;  sed  bona  si  quis 
Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 
Opprobriis  dignum  laceraverit,  integer  ipse  ? 

Trebatius. 

Solventur  risu  tabulae ;  tu  missus  abibis. 


ao 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 


79.  The  MSS.  and  early  editions  vary  in  a 
surprising  degree,  as  respects  the  reading  of  this 
line.  Some,  instead  of  diffindere,  have  diffingere, 
or  diffundtre,  or  diffidere,  or  dejingere,  or  defin- 
dere,  or  defringere,  &c.  Bentley  adopts  diffin- 
gere  in  the  sense  of  immutare,  and  he  is  follow- 
ed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefield,  and  Hein- 
dorf.  Gesner  has  dejringere.  Bentley's  reading 
does  not  appear  to  agree  well  vvith  what  precedes, 
and  we  have  therefore  given  diffindere,  the  read- 
ing  of  Fea  and  Doring.  As  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  courts  of  law,  it  is  well  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  speaker.  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

82.  The  Milan  edition  of  1477  has  condideris  ; 
and  Zarot's  edition,  together  with  four  other  of  the 
early  ones,  quemquam. 

84.  The  common  reading  is  laudatur,  but  many 
MSS.  give  laudatus,  which  is  preferable  on  ac- 
count  of  its  continuing  the  sentence. 

85.  ThecommoneditionshaveZafraumtf.  Lam- 
rinus  first  sabstituted  laceraverit  from  some  of  his 


MSS.,  of  which  reading  Rutgersius,  Bentley, 
Wakefield,  Wieland,  Heindorff,  and  others  ap- 
prove.  It  is  condemned,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
Torrentius,  Fea,  Doring  &c.  who  consider  it  a 
mere  gloss  for  latraverit.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever,  the  arguments  of  the  latter  we  have  given  la- 
ceraverit  in  the  text.  Bentley  very  justly  main- 
tains  that  latraverit,  both  from  the  usage  of  Ho- 
race>  as  well  as  that  of  other  writers,  could  only  be 
said  of  an  evii  or  corrupt  person,  and  that  lacera- 
verit  alone  can  be  used  according  to  the  reference  in 
the  text.  "  Vides  jam  opinor,"  observes  the  critic 
in  concluding  his  argument,  "  allairare,  oblatrare, 
collatrare,  contumeliae  loco  ubique  poni ;  adeo  ut 
turpissime  peccaverit  Horatius,  si  partes  homini 
integro  dederit,  quae  sunt  invidi  aut  ignavi." 
Wieland  observes  of  Bentley's  reasoning  in  favour 
of  laceraverit,  that  it  amounts  to  a  complete  de- 
monstration.  "  Ich  lese  mit  Bentley  laceraverit, 
statt  des  gewohnlichen  latraverit.  Seine  Griinde 
sind  einer  Demonstration  gleich." 
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Satika  II. 

IN  VITAE  URBANAE  LUXURIAM  ET  INEPTIAS. 

Quae  virtus,  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 

(Nec  meus  hic  sermo  est,  sed  quem  praecepit  Ofellus 

Rusticus,  abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva) 

Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes, 

Quum  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus,  et  quum  5 

Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat ; 

Verum  hic  impransi  mecum  disquirite.  —  Cur  hoc  ? 

Dicam,  si  potero.     Male  verum  examinat  omnis 

Corruptus  judex. 

Lcporem  sectatus,  equove 
Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel,  si  Romana  fatigat  10 

Militia  assuetum  graecari,  seu  pila  velox, 
Molliter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem, 
Seu  te  discus  agit;  pete  cedentem  aera  disco  : 
Quum  labor  extuderit  fastidia,  siccus,  inanis, 
Sperne  cibum  vilem  ;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno  15 

Ne  biberis  diluta.     Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare  ;  cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet.     Unde  putas  ?  aut 
Qui  partum  ?  Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas 

Summa,  sed  in  te  ipso  est.     Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 

Sudando  :  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 
Nec  scarus  aut  poterit  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 
Vix  tamen  eripiam,  posito  pavone,  velis  quin 
Hoc  potius,  quam  gallina,  tergere  palatum, 

Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  25 

Rara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda  ; 


VARIOUS  READING3. 

Sat.  2. 

1.  Many  MSS.   and  early  editions  have  bonis,  whence  Bentley  islead  to  snggest  expulerit,  aread- 
which  Fea  andsome  other  recent  editors  adopt.  ing  which  he  found  in  the  Bodleian  MSS.  *' quod 

2.  Instead  of  quae,  the  common  reading,  we  Excerpta  Bodleiana,  annis,  opinor,  abhinc  CCCC* 
have  given  quem  with  Bentley  and  others,  on  the  scripta,  sine  Utura  mihi  exbibuerunt." 
authority  of  three  M^S.  of  Torrentius's.  19.  Cuningam,  on  mere  conjecture,  gives  caro 

4.  Cuningam  reads  non  lances  inter  on  mere  non  in  nidore,  of  which  Fea  ironically  observe?, 

conjecture.  "  quam  grate  auribus.'' 

14.  In  place  of  extuderit,  most  of  Torrentius's  24.  Some  of  Fen's  MSS*  have  turgere.. 
MSS.    and    some  of   Bentley's    give    extulerit, 
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Tanquam  ad  rem  uttineat  quidquam.     Num  vescens  isi;i. 
Quam  laudas,  pluma  ?  cocto  num  adest  honor  idem ? 
Carne  tamen  quamvis  distat  nihil  hac  magis  illa, 
Imparibus  formis  deceptum  te  patet :  esto.  30 

Unde  datum  sentis,  lupus  hic  Tiberinus  an  alto 
Captus  hiet  ?  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusci  ?  laudas  insane  trilibrem 
Mullum,  in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 
Ducit  te  species,  video  :  quo  pertinet  ergo  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?  quia  scilicet  illis 
Majorem  natura  modum  dedit,  his  breve  pondus, 
[Jejunus  raro  stomachus  vulgaria  temnit.] 
Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino 

Vellem,  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibus  :  at  vos  40 

Praesentes  Austri  coquite  horum  opsonia.     Quamquam 
Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 
Aegrum  sollicitat  stomachum,  quum  rapula  plenus 
Atque  acidas  mavult  inulas.     Necdum  omnis  abacta 
Pauperies  epulis  regum  :  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  hodie  locus.     Haud  ita  pridem 
Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 
Infamis :  quid  ?  tum  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant  l 
Tutus  erat  rhombus,  tutoque  ciconia  nido, 

Donec  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius.     Ergo  50 

Si  quis  nunc  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos, 
Parebit  pravi  docilis  Romana  juventus. 
Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofello 
Judice  ;  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud, 
Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.     Avidienus,  55 

VARIOUS  READING3. 

28.  Glareanus  has  coctove.    Cuningam  gives  (he  48.  The  common  reading  is  aequor  aiebat.    But 

readingin  the  text,  but  thinks  that  Horace  wrote  many  MSS.  andearlyeditionsgiveaeqitoraalebant, 

coctori  et  adest.     Some  MSS.  read  cocto  nec.  Hence  the  question  put   by  Bentley,  "  Quo  per- 

38.  Most  of  the  MSS.,  and  many  early  editions,  tiaebaf,  receptam  in  vetustis  editioaibus  lectionem 

have  the  reading  iu  the  text.     Others  give  Jejunus  e  suo  loco  ejicere? 

stomachus  raro.     Baxter  writes   rare  for  raro,  53.  Many  MSS.  have  distabit,  which  we  have 

which  is  menlioned  as  a  different  reading  by  the  given  in  the  text ;  and  Fea  observes,  "  Rectius  dis- 

scholiast  on  Acron,   who  prefers,  however,  rari.  tabit  quia  sententiose  non  hislorice  dictum." 

This  last  is  coramended  also  by  Heindorff.     If  ra-  55.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  one  of 

ri  beadopted,  the  construction  will  bejejunusra-  Bersmann's  MSS.,  prefers  reading  pravus,    in 

ri  in  the  sense  of  cupidus  rari ;  and  the  expres-  which  he  is  followed  by  very  fevv  subsequent  edi- 

sion  may,  (though  with  no  great  strength,  if  we  tors     His  objection  to  the  common  reading,  pra- 

consider  the  age  iu  which  the  writer  flourished,)  vum,  is  as  follows  :  '*  Si  pravum  legeris;  jam  tum 

be  defended  by  a  passage  from  Justin  :  (38.  6.)  fuisse  pravum  criminaberis,  priusquam  ad  aliud 

"  animos  divitiarum  avidos  ac  jejuno3  habere."  vitium  se  detorserit."    The  same  argument,  how- 

The  whole  verse  is  considered  spurious  by  Bent-  ever,  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  pravus,  as 

ley,    (ad.  A.  P.  337.)  and  is  oraitted   by  Sanadon  Hunter  correctly  remarks.    The  sense  is  the  sarae, 

and  Valart.    Gesner,  bowever,  defends  it  as  the  whether  we  read  pravus  or  pravum.    Thus  :  ideo 

apodosis  to  verse  36.  scilicet  pramis,  ideo  pravum,  quod  te  alio  detor- 
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Cui  Cams  ex  vero  ductum  cognomen  adhaeret, 

Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  corna, 

Ac  nisi  mutatum  parcit  defundere  vinum,  et 

Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  (licebit 

Ille  repotia,  natales,  aliosve  dierum  60 

Festos  albatus  ceiebret)  cornu  ipse  bilibri 

Caulibus  instillat,  veteris  non  parcus  aceti. 

Quali  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur  ?  et  horum 
Utrum  imitabitur  ?  Hac  urguet  lupus,  hac  canis,  aiunt. 
Mundus  erit,  qui  non  offendat  sordidus,  atque  65 

In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.    Hic  neque  servis, 
Albuci  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit, 
Saevus  erit ;  neque  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius  unctam 
Convivis  praebebit  aquam  ;  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

Accipe  nunc,  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

AfFerat.    Inprimis  valeas  bene  :  nam  variae  res 
Ut  noceant  homini,  credas,  memor  illius  escae, 
Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit.     At  simul  assis 
Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchylia  turdis : 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent,  stomachoque  tumultum  75 

Lenta  feret  pituita.     Vides,  ut  pallidus  omnis 
Coena  desurgat  dubia  ?  Quin  corpus  onustum 
Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 
Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 
Alter,  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

queas.     Hunter  cites  the  following  passages   in  this  same  line,  give  qua  instead  of  qui.     This  is 

support  of  the  coramon  reading.    ••  Premit  placida  the  reading  of  Acron  also,  who  explains  it  by  qua- 

uequora  pontus."    (JEn.  10. 103.)    And  "  Refixa  tenus.    The  greater  part  of  the  editions  read  sor- 

coelo  devocare  sidera  (Hor.  Epod.  17.  5.)    ln  the  dibus,  for  which  we  have  substituted  sordidus,  as 

first  of  these,  placida  implies,  "  ideo  placida  quod  /ound  in  two  of  the  Blandmian  MSS. 

premerentur,"  and  not  "jam  tum  placida  prius-  66.  The  Aldine   edition  of  1501,   and  that  of 

quam  premerentur."     In  the  second  example,  re-  Junta  1503,  give  cultu. 

Jixo.  is  equivalent  to  "  ideo  refixa,  quia  devocaren-  79.  Lambinus  introduces  into  the  text  adfligit, 

tur."  which  he  professes  to  have  found  in  12  MSS. 

56.  In  place  of  ductum  some  of  the  early  edi-  Cruquius  approves  of  this  reading,  because  some 

tions  have  dictum,  which  is  given  also  in  many  of  his  MSS.  have  the  following  explanatory  com- 

MSS.     The  oldest  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.  has  ment  on  this  passage  :  "  deiicit  in  terram."  Bent- 

ductum.  ley  also  adopts  it,  and  he  is  followed  by  Oberlinus, 

58.  Some  MSS.  have  diffundere.    But  defun-  Combe,    Wakefield,   &c.     Some  of  Fea's  MSS. 

dere  (scil.  in  pocula,  vel  ad  libandum)  is  undoubt-  have  also  adfligit.    AU  the  other  MSS.,  however, 

edly  the  true  reading.  ahd  all  the  early  editions  previous  to  that  of  Lam- 

62.  Forparcus,  Zarot's  edition  has  largus.  binus,  give  affigit  or  adfigit;  and  this  same  read- 

64.  Most  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  have  aiunt,  and  ing  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  best  editions  since 
it  is  found  by  Cruquius  and  Torrentius  in  the  best  that  of  Bentley's.  The  difference  between  the  two 
oftheirMSS.  BentleyissilentrespectingbisMSS.,  verbs  is  this:  Ajjligit  implies  violence:  affigit 
but  gives  aiunt  in  his  text.  The  editions  before  denotes  inability  to  rise.  The  latter  is  certainly 
Lambinus  have  angit.  the  more  appropriate  of  the  two  in  the  passage 

65.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  qffendet,  under  consideration.  Thus  Plato  (in  Phaedone.) 
many  of  the  early  cditions,  and  almost  all  the  'Eicdarti  f/Sovn  kal  \vitt)  &<rxep  %\w  c^ow#o,  irpovv\<^ 
MSS.,  have  offmdat.  Tbe  Blandiman  MSS.,  in  rnv  ilvyfiv  ttoo?  to  tytioa  ml  irooGttaovfi . 


biittMO.NLM  HB.  II,  H.  '^.', 

Membra  dedit,  vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit. 

Hic  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam, 

Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 

Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus  ;  ubique 

Accedent  anni,  tractari  mollius  aetas  85 

Imbecilla  volet.     Tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam, 

Quam  puer  et  validus  praesumis,  mollitiem,  seu 

Dura  valetudo  inciderit  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

Rancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabant,  non  quia  nasus 
Illis  nullus  erat,  sed,  credo,  hac  mente,  quod  hospes  90 

Tardius  adveniens  vitiatum  commodius,  quam 
Integrum  edax  dominus  consumeret.     Hos  utinam  inter 
Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset ! 

Das  aliquid  famae,  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 
Occupat  humanam  ?  grandes  rhombi  patinaeque  95 

Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus.     Adde 
Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum, 
Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  quum  deerit  egenti 
As,  laquei  pretium.     Jure,  inquit,  Trausius  istis 
Jurgatur  verbis  ;  ego  vectigalia  magna  100 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus.     Ergo, 
Quod  superat,  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam,  te  divite  ?  quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?  cur,  improbe,  carae 
Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo  ?  105 

Uni  nimirum  tibi  recte  semper  erunt  res  ! 
O  magnus  posthac  inimicis  risus  !  Uterne 
Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?  hic,  qui 
Pluribus  assuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum, 
An  qui,  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri,  110 

In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello  ? 

Quo  magis  his  credas  ;  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Ofellum 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

83.  Baxter  reads  adduxerii.  some  also  of  his  own.    As  is  certaiuly  preferable  to 

84.  BenUey  suggests  ubive  in  place  of  the  com-  Aes,  which  leaves  the  amountuncertain.    Feaasks 
mon  reading  ubique,  and  in  the  following  line  rather  an  idle  question,  in  his  defence  of  Jies: 
reads  et  tractari,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.    In  his  "  Quis  credat  assem  praecise  laquei  pretium .?" 
preface,  however,  he  recedes  from  his  emendation.  b9.  Heindorff  prefers  inquis.    vid.  Serm.  1.  4, 

95.  Bentley  contends  in  favour  of  Occupet,  but  79.    Various  Readings. In  this  same  line  we 

in  his  preface  recommends  the  comraon  reading  have  given  Trausius,  as  preferred  by  Bentley. 

Occupat.  The  narae  is  variously  writtcn  in  MSS.  and  edi- 

99.  The  early  editions  and  a  majority  of  the  tions. 
MSS.  have  Acs.    Bentley,  bowever,  prefers  As,        106.  Benlley  adopts  eunt,  as  conjectured  by 

which  is  found  in  the  Blandinian  MSS.,  and  in  N.  Heinsius. 
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Integris  opibus  novi  non  latius  usum, 
Quam  nunc  accisis.     Videas  metato  in  agello 
Cum  pecore  et  gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonum, 
Non  ego,  narrantem,  temere  edi  luce  profesta 
Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pernae  ; 
Ac  mihi  seu  lo?igum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes, 
Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  perimbrem 
Vicinus,  bene  erat,  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis, 
Sed  pidlo  atque  haedo  :  tum  pensilis  uva  secundas 
Et  nux  ornabat  mensas  cum  dupliceficu. 
Post  hoc  ludus  erat,  culpa  potare  magistra  : 
Ac  venerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 
Explicuit  vino  contractae  seriafrontis. 
Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  fortuna  tumultus ; 


115 


12(f 


125 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


113.  H.  Stephens  (Diairib.  p.  68.)  conjectures 
non  lautius,  which  Cruquius  praises  in  one  of  his 
notes,  but  which  Bentley  rejects,  although  he  ac- 
knowledges  it  to  be  superior  to  laetius  as  sug- 
gested  by  Heinsius. 

118.  Bentley  justly  condemns  At  mihi  cum 
longum,  which  is  given  by  Muretus. 

123.  AU  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  cul- 
pa,  for  which  Lambinus  conjectures  cuppa  in  the 
sense  of  poculo  or  cyatho.  The  phrase  cuppa  po- 
tare  magisira  will  then  import,  according  to  ihe 
critic,  "  to  dritik  as  much  as  one  pleases,"  the  cup 
being  the  soledirector  of  the  feast,  and  the  size  of 
it  depending  entirely  on  ihe  pleasure  of  the  indivi- 
dual  who  drinks.  Unfortunately  for  this  emenda- 
tion,  cuppa,  as  Bentley  observes,  does  not  mean  "  a 
drinking  cup,"  but  a  large  wine-jar,  resembling  in 
dimensions  a  dolius  or  cask,  and  used  not  onJy  to 
contain  wine,  but  subsequently  corn  also.  and  other 
articles  of  food.  To  drainan  entire  jar  or  cask, 
at  a  festive  meeting  is  utterly  at  variaiice  with  the 
character  ofthe  wise  and  sober  Ofellus.  Theo- 
dore  Marcilius,  however,  who  reads  cupa  in  the 
sense  of  dolius,  supposes  it  to  imply  mere!y"to 
drink  as  much  as  one  pleases  out  of  the  full  jar  or 
cask,"  but  this  in  no  way  removes  the  manifest  in- 
consistency  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Nei- 
ther  is  Bentley's  explanation  of  the  passage  at  all 
superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  great 
critic  reads  cupa  like  Marcilius,  but  makes  it  equi- 
valent  to  copa  "  a  hostess,"  or  "  v intress."  He  sup- 
poses  Ofellus  therefore,  to  bring  the  wine,  with 
which  he  intends  to  entertain  his  guests,  from  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  and  the  female  keeper  of  the 
tavern  to  be  herself  invited  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
entertainment,  either  as  a  dancer,  or  in  some  other 
character.  "  Mensis  remotis  ipsam  Cupam,  tyjv 
Kam)\itia,  ut  Horatius  suam  Lydcn  aut  Phyllidem, 
accersivit,  qua  et  potandi  magistra,  et  saltatrice, 
et  crotalistria,  et  siquid  amplius  vellent  convivae 
uterentur."  As  far  as  regards  the  mere  Latinity 
of  the  passage,  the  term  cupa  may  undoubtedly 
be  usert  in  the  sense  for  which  Bentley  contends, 


and  it  is  so  used  by  Cicero  (i«  Pis.  27.) ;  but  that 
this  meaning,  and  the  explanation  given  by  the  cri- 
tic,  at  all  suit  the  present  passage,  is  what  we  stre- 
nuously  deny.  The  interpretation  of  Marcilius 
makes  the  sage  Ofellus  a  mere  wine-bibber,  while 
that  of  Bentley,  which  not  only  introduces  a  fe- 
male  dancer  amid  the  entertainment,  but  makes 
her  a!so  the  reigning  toast,  the  arbitress  of  the 
feast,  presents  our  rustic  philosopher  in  a  much 
more  suspicious  light.  But  if  we  reject  these 
readings,  shall  we  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Hein- 
sius,  as  mentioned  by  Withofius,  and  read  pulpa 
for  culpa  ?  To  do  this,  would,  it  is  conceived,  be 
avoiding  Scylla  to  fall  into  Charybdis.  The  ex- 
ptession pulpa  potare  magistra  implics  that  some 
rural  beauty,  of  a  form  directly  opposed  to  sylph- 
like,  presides  at  the  entertainment,  and  establishes 
the  rules  of  drinking,  like  another  Venus,  for  her 
rustic  admirers.  (Compare  Pers.  Sat.  2.  63.) 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  evident, 
we  trust,  that  the  common  reading  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed.  Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  and  olbers  accord- 
ingly  retain  it.  The  phrase  culpa  potate  magis- 
tra,  clearly  alludes  to  the  custom  prevalent  at  the 
entertainments  of  former  days,  and  not  disused 
even  in  our  own  times,  by  which  the  individual, 
who  might  chance  to  offend  against  any  of  the 
rules  of  tbe  feast,  vvas  fined  in  one  cup,  or  in  many, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  oftence.  The  na- 
ture  of  his  fault  therefore,  would  be  the  standard 
by  which  his  amercement  was  to  be  estimated.  lf 
it  be  alleged  against  this  reading  that  it  also  indi- 
cates  a  mere  drinking-bout,  we  reply  that  the  very 
context  shows  the  absence  of  all  excessin  tbe  en- 
tertainment  in  question  ;  and  moreover,  that,  from 
the  very  character  of  the  parties,  none  could  have 
been  intended  by  the  poet. 

124.  The  common  reading-  is  ut,  forwhich  many 
MSS.  and  early  editions  give  ita,  which  Bentley 
first  restored  to  the  text,  and  which  Cuningam,  Sa- 
nadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Fea, 
Doring,  &c.  adopt.  Some  MSS.  and  early  edi- 
tions  have  ita  culmo  ut. 


o^KMONUM  LIB.  II,  3.  '£2o 

(Juantumhinc  imminuet?  quanto  aut  ego  parcias,  aul  vos, 

O  pueri,  7iituistis,  ut  huc  novus  incola  venit  ? 

Nam propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  illum, 

JVec  me,  nec  quemquam  statuit :  nos  expulit  ille  ;  130 

Illum  aut  ncquities  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 

Postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  heres. 

Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 

Dictus,  erit  nulli  proprius,  sed  ctdit  in  usum 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivitefortes,  135 

Fortiaque  advcrsis  opponite  pectora  rcbns. 


Satira  III. 

OMNES  INSANIRE,  ETIAM  IFSOS  STOICOS;  DUM  HOC 

DOCENT. 

Damasippus. 

Sic  raro  scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 

Membranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexen^ 

Iratus  tibi,  quod  vini  somnique  benignus 

Nil  dignum  sermone  canas.     Quid  fiet  ?  Ab  ipsis 

Saturnalibus  huc  mgisti.     Sobrius  ergo  5 

Dic  aliquid  dignum  promissis  :  incipe.     Nil  est. 

Culpantur  frustra  calami,  immeritusque  laborat  # 

Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis, 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto.  10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

129.  Fea  reads proprie,  and  maintains  thatpro-  fromRome,  at  the  very  commencement  of  theSa- 

priae  is  incorrect.     There  is  no  necessity  what-  turnalia.     Thisargument,  had  already  been  urged 

ever  for  the  change.  vid.  Explanatory  note?.  by  previous  critics;  and  Bentley  seeks  to  over- 

134.  Some   read  Dichis   erat ; — In  this  same  throw  it  by  remarking,  that  the  poet  would  find 

line  oneofBersmaun's,andanother  of  Fea's,  MSS.  the  festival  in  question  celebrated  in  the  rountry 

give  cedit  in  place  of  the  common  cedet.    The  as  well  as  in  the  city.     The  great  critic,  however, 

rbrraer  is  adopted  in  the  best  editions.  fotgets  that  there  would  be  far  less  noise  and  con- 

fusion  at  a  country  villa,  on  such  an  occasion,  than 

Sat.  3.  in  a  large  and  crowded  city.     Compare  Pliny  the 
3'ounger's  description  of  his  own  villa,  2.  17.  24. 

1.  Some  MSS.  have  Si  raro  scribes.  5.  The  common  editions  place  a  period  or  colon 

4.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  gives  At  after  Sobrius. 

ipsis,  which  reading  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  10.  Bentley  conjectures  in  his  notes  lccto,  on 

Combe,    Wakefield,   Doring,   and  others  adopt.  which  Fea  remarks:  u  Anne  lecto  hujusmodi  con- 

Some  MSS.,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  Ab  ipsis,  tentus  esse  poterat  Horatius,  qui  impatiens  frigo- 

which  Glareanus,  Lambinus,  Fea,  Bothe,  &c.  re-  ris,  ad  mare  descendebat,  ut  ipse  fatetur.    Ep.  1 

ceive.     Fea  contends  for  the  superiority  of  the  lat-  7. 10.  seqq.  ?" 
'er  reading,  on  the  s:round  of  its  raaking  the  poet  flee 

1! 
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Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro? 

Eupolin,  Archilocho,  comites'  educere  tantos  ? 

Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtute  relicta  ? 

Contemnere  miser.     Vitanda  est  improba  Siren 

Desidia  ;  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti.  15 

Ponendum  aequo  animo. 

Horatius. 

Bi  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 
Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore.     Sed  unde 
Tam  bene  me  nosti  ? 

Damasippus. 

Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  est,  aliena  negotia  curo, 

Excussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam,  ,  20 

Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere, 
Quid  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset  : 
Callidus  huic  signo  ponebam  millia  centum  : 
Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  unus 

Cum  lucro  noram  ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale  25 

Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita. 

Horatius. 

Novi. 
Et  miror  morbi  purgaturn  te  illius. 

Damasippus. 

Atqui 
Emovit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet,  in  cor 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

12.  Bentley  elegantly  substitutes^!rcMoc/io  for  25.  The  edition  of  Gryphius  has  Mercurialit 

the  common  reading  Archilochum.     He  finds  the  which  Cuningam,   Sanadon,  Valarf,  and  Wake- 

former  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  though  in  a  more  recent  field  adopt.     It  is  contradicted,  however,  by  all  the 

hand-writing.       Fea   gives  the  same  lection  as  MSS. 

found  in  some  of  his  own  MSS.  27.  Bentley  restored  to  the  text  Et  mirormorbi, 

22.  In  some  of  the  early  editions  scalptum  oc-  as  found  in  many  MSS.  and  early  editions.     The 

curs,  which  Baxterimproperly  restores  to  the  text.  common  reading  Et  morbi  miror  is  harsher  and 

Oberlinus  and  Combe  give  the  same  inferior  read-  les3  pleasing 
ing.     This  form  is  only  proper  with  reference  to 
inscriptions,  &c.    vid.   Ode   3.  11.  52.    Various 
Readings,  and  compare  verse  90  of  this  Satire. 


SERMONUM   LIR.  II,  O.  'H",  ' 

Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisque  dolore, 

Ut  lethargicus  hic,  quum  fit  pugil,  et  medicum  urguet.  30 

Horatius. 
Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic,  esto  ut  libet. 
Damasippus. 

O  bone,  ne  te 


Frustrere  ;  msanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes, 

Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat ;  unde  ego  mira 

Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam,  35 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 

Nam  male  re  gesta  quum  vellem  mittere  operto 

Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit,  et,  Cave  faxis 

Te  quidquam  indignum  :  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angit, 

Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

Primum  nam  inquiram,  quid  sit  furere  :  hoc  si  erit  in  te 

Solo,  nil  verbi,  pereas  quin  fortiter,  addam. 

Quem  mala  stultitia,  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 

Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 

Autumat.     Haec  populos,  haec  magnos  formula  reges,  45 

Excepto  sapiente,  tenet.     Nunc  accipe,  quare 

Desipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu,  qui  tibi  nomen 

Insano  posuere.     Velut  silvis,  ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

Ille  sinistrorsum,  hic  dextrorsum  abit  ;   unus  utrisque  ,50 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  :  hoc  te 

Crede  modo  insanum  ;  nihilo  sapientior  ille, 

Qui  te  deridet,  caudam  trahat.     Est  genus  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Ut  rupes,  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur :  55 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

29.  Many  MSS.  and  some  early  editions  have  t  42.  Some  read  quaecunque.    Cuningam  boldly 

capitisque^  which  Bentley  and  most  subsequent  edi-  conjectures  cujusque. 

torsadopt.    The  other  reading  is  capitisve.  50.  Some  of  Valart's   MSS.    have    utrimque, 

39.  We  have  given  angit  on  the  authority  of  the  which  Cuningam  had  already  given  on  conjecture, 

best  MSS.  and  editions.    The  coramon  reading  53.  Some  editions  read  trahit,  which  is  inferior 

vrget  appears  to  have  crept  in  from  v.  30.  to  trahat. 


*38  q.  noRATii  PCAfect 

Alterum  ct  huic  varum  et  nihilo  sapientius,  ighes 

Pcr  medios  fiuviosque  ruentis  ;  clamet  amica, 

Mater,  honesta  soror,  cum  cognatis  pater,  uxor : 

Hicfossa  est  ingens,  hic  rupes  maxima,  serva  ! 

Non  magis  audierit,  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim,  60 

Quum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis, 

Mater,  te  appello,  clamantibus.     Huic  ego  vulgus 

Errori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 

Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo  : 

Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?  esto.  65 

Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi,  si  tibi  dicam, 

Tune  insanus  eris,  si  acceperis,  an  magis  excors, 

Ilejecta  praeda,  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert  ? 

Scribe  decem  a  Nerio  :  non  est  satis  :  adde  Cicutae 

Nodosi  tabulas  centum  ;  mille  adde  catenas :  70 

Effugiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 

Quum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis, 

Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum,  et,  quum  volet,  arbor. 

Si  male  rem  gerere  insani,  contra  bene  sani  est, 

Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est,  mihi  crede,  Perillt  75 

Dictantis,  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 
Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore  : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

56.  Nearlyall  the  MSS.  havevarium.  Fea,hc\w~  read  decem  a  Nerio,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
ever,  finds  varum  in  sorne  of  his  MSS.,  and  it  oc-  true  lection  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  wil{ 
curs  alsoinothersof  Valart'sandOberlinus's.  The  then  be,  scribe  te  accepisse  tot  a  Nerio.  An 
scholiasts  Acron  and  Porpbyrion  likewise  give  it.  anonymons  critic  (Class.  Journ.  vol.  17.  p.  14.) 
"varum,"  observes  Gesaer, "etiam  eonominepla-  makes  mention  of  an  emendation  by  Dr.  George, 
cet,  quo  illo  utitur  plus  sernel  imitator  nostri  Per-  of  this  passage  of  Horace  :  viz.  Scribe  dicam  a 
sius."  JYerio.     It  is  (his  emendation  very  probably,  to 

57.  Many  editions  have  no  comma  after  amica.  which  Porson  alluded,  according  to  the  statement 
60.  The  Venice  edition  of   1479,  has  Sufius.  of  Mr.  Kidd.  (Porsotfs  Tracts  p.  378.)     "Incon- 

The  common  reading  is  Fusius.    But  Fujius,  as  versing  one  day  in  the  Strand,  about  emendations 

given  in  many  MSS.,  and  in  the  editio  princeps,  is  vvhich  cannot  be  easily  traced  to  their  rightful  au- 

preferred  by  Bentley  and  the  best  editors.     It  is  thors,  R.  P.  began  to  instance  two  restorations  of 

in  accordance  also  with  the  language  of  early  Horaee,  wbich,  he  observed,  were  well  known  at 

inscriptions.     The  Fusii  are  narned  nOwhere.  Eton  ;  one  by  Snape,  (Serm.  2.  4.  32 :)     Our  Pro- 

62.  The  common  reading  is  vulgum       Many  fessor  was  proceeding  to  specify  the  other  by  Dr> 

MSS.,  however,  and  early  editions,  have  vulgus,  George,  when  a  friend  passing  by  suddenly  inter- 

which  Bentley  restores  to  the  text,  and  the  best  rupted  him." 

editions  after  his  lime  exhibit.  72.  Some  MSS.  of  Torrentius's  have  jura,  which 

69.  Nearly  all  the  early  editions  have  decem  Ne-  alters,  of  course,  the  quantity  ofmalis  to  mdlis,  and 

rio,  omitting  the  preposition,  and  such  is  the  read-  refers  the  term  to  the  unjust  and  evil-doers. 

ing  of  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  of  the  scholiast  on  74.  The  common  reading  places  est  afterinsani, 

Persius,  (Sat.  2.  14.)  and  of  Servius  (ad  JEn.  7.  and  omits  it  after  sani.    The  one  which  we  have 

422.)     Acron  and  Porphyrion,  however,  acknow-  adopted  is  more  favourable  to  persprcuity,  and  is 

led^e  that  some  in  their  days  were  accvtsiomed  to  sanctioned  bv  MSS. 


'sfcRMONUM  LlB.  II,  3.  "i"2J> 

Quisquis  luxuria  tnstique  superstitione, 

Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  huc  propius  mer  80 

Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes  vos,  ordine  adite. 

Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris : 
Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 
Heredes  Staberi  summam  incidere  sepulcro  ; 
Ni  sic  fecissent,  gladiatorum  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria,  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arri  et 
Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  egoprave 
Seu  recte  hoc  volui,  ne  sis  patruus  mihi.     Credo 
Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo 
Sensit,  quum  summam  patrimoni  inscalpere  saxo  90 

Heredes  voluit  ?  Quoad  vixit,  credidit  ingens 
Pauperiem  vitium,  et  cavit  nihil  acrius  ;  ut  si 
Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset, 
Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior.     Omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris  95 

Divitiis  parent ;  quas  qui  construxerit,  ille  m 

Clarus  erit,  fortis,  justus.     Sapiensne  ?  Etiam  ;  et  rex, 
Et  quidquid  volet.     Hoc,  veluti  virtute  paratum, 

Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.     Quid  simile  isti 

Graecus  Aristippus,  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  100 

In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 

Propter  onus  segnes  ?  Uter  est  insanior  horum  ? 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit 
Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emtas  comportet  in  unum, 

Nec  studio  citharae  nec  Musae  deditus  ulli ;  105 

Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  sutor  ;  nautica  vela 

Aversus  mercaturis  ;  delirus  et  amens 

Undique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

86.  Bentley  inserts  et  after  Arri,  on  conjecture.  Bos,Gesner,  Valart,  Oberlinus,  Doring,  and  others, 

We  have  adopted  the  emendation.  Some  editions  have  periret.     Acron  seems  to  have 

89-  Lambinus  conjectures  jussisse,  a  law  term  read  perisset  aiso,  as  he  explains  it  by  reliquisset. 

according  toCruquius.  96.  Cruquius's  MSS.,  with  tbe  exception  of  two, 

90.  The  Venice  editions  of  1483  and  1552,  have  have  contraxerit,   which    is  found  also  in   other 

inscalpere,  which  we  have  preferred  to  the  com-  MSS.     One  of  the  scholiasts  likewise  sanctions 

mon  insculpere  for  the  reasons  stated  under  Ode  3,  this  reading,  and  it  is  approved  of  by  Fabricius, 

11,  52.  Various  Readings.    Compare  verse  22  of  Bos,  Baxter,  &c.     But  construxerit  is  more  ele- 

this  Satire.  gant,  and  more  of  an  Horatian  term. 

93.  Some  MSS.  of  Pulmann's,  Cruquius's,  Bent-  97.  Some  MSS.  have  sapiensve,  others  sapiens- 

%'s,  Valarfs,  and  Fea's,  give   perisset  as  we  que.    The  Junta  edition  of  1503  has  sapiens,  nae 

have  exhibited  it  in  the  text.    This  same  reading  etiam  rex.    Most  of  the  common  editions  read  sa- 

Jsadopted  also  by  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  piens  etiametrex. 
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Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit,  nescius  uti 
Compositis,  metuensque  vclut  contingere  sacrum  \  110 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  acervum 
Projectus  vigilct  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 
Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 
Ac  potius  foliis  parcus  vescatur  amaris  ; 

Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falerni  115 

Mille  cadis,  nihil  est,  tercentum  millibus,  acre 
Potet  acetum  ;  age,  si  et  stramentis  incubet  unde- 
Octoginta  annos  natus,  cui  stragula  vestis, 
Blattarum  ac  tinearum  epulae,  putrescat  in  arca : 
Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  120 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem, 
Filius  aut  etiam  haec  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres, 
Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis  ?  ne  tibi  desit  ? 
Quantulum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum, 
Unguere  si  caules  oleo  meliore,  caputque  125 

Coeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  ?  Quare, 
Si  quidvis  satis  est,  perjuras,  surripis,  aufers 
Undique  ?  tun*  sanus  ?  Populum  si  caedere  saxis 
Incipias,  servosve  tuo  quos  aere  pararis, 

Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellae  :  130 

Quum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis,  matremque  veneno, 
Incolumi  capite  es  ?  Quid  enim  ?  Neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis, 
Nec  ferro,  ut  demens  genitricem  occidit  Orestes. 
An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

112.    Bentley  conjectures  Projectus,  as  more  objecting  to  Servosque  tuos,  quos  aere  pararis,  as 

consistent  with  the  character  here  desciibed  than  not  only  cacophonous,  but  presenting  also  an  auk- 

Porrectus,  the  common  reading.     According  to  ward  tautology. 

the  critic,  the  latter  wouid  exhibit  him  stretched         152.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading,  as^ 

out  at  ease,  and  enjoying  the   luxury  of   a   soft  given  in  some  of  the  best  editions.     Bentley  does 

couch  ("  in  raolli  lectulo  et  culcitra  plumea")  not  condemn  it,  although  he  reads  Quidni  ?  neque 

whereas  projectus  will   present  him   to  the  view,  enimhocfacisArgis,  which  he  gives  partly  from 

careless  of  personal  comfort,  and  thrown  upon  a  MSS.    (four  of  Pulmann's  haviog  Quid  ni)  and 

heap  of  straw  or  on  the  bare  ground.     We  have  parlly  from  a  conjecture  of  Lambinus's,  who  sug- 

adopted  Bentley's  emendation  the  more  readily,  as  gests  enim  for  tu. 

these  two  formsare  often  confounded  by  the  copy-        133.  In  place  of  the  common  occidit,  Bentley 

ists.     (Compare  Ode  3,  10,  and  Epode  11,  22.  Va-  restores  occidis  on  the  authority  of  seven  MSS„ 

yious  Readings.)     Burmann    (ad  Propert  2.    7.  Valart  aud  Fea  likewise  fiadfoccidis  in  their  MSS„ 

21.)  praises  this  emendation  of  Bentley's.  Bentley  is  followed   by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Va- 

129.  Oneofthe  Hanorer  MSS.  has  tuo  in  place  lart,  Oberlinus,  Gesner,  Combe,  and   Wakefield. 

of  the  common  reading  tuos.     Fea  likewise  finds  Wehave  retained,  however,  tbe  common  reading 

tuo  expressed  in  some  of  his  MSS.     It  occurs  al-  with  Doring  and  Hunter,   the  latter  of  whoni  ex- 

so  in  the  edition  of  Ascensius,  and  is  given  as  a  plains  the  passage  as  follows  :  "  Neque  tu  uxorem 

conjecture  by  Faber,  whom   Bentley,  Cuningam,  et  matrem  interimis  Argis,  nec  ferro  ut  demens 

Sanadon,  Gesner,  Valart,  Combe,  Wakefield,  D6-  Orestes  genitricem  occidlt."     The  Stoic  wittily 

riog,  and  many  others,  follow.    Bentley  is  right  in  and  ironically  argues,  that  the  individual  io  que&- 
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Ae  11011  ante  nialis  dcmentem  actum  Furiis,  quam  135 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 

Quin  ex  quo  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes, 

Nil  sane  fecit,  quod  tu  reprendere  possis : 

Non  Pyladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem  est 

Electram  :  tantum  maledicit  utrique,  vocando  140 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud,  jussit  quod  splendida  bilis. 

Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri, 
Qui  Veientanum  festis  potare  diebus 
Campana  solitus  trulla,  vappamque  profestis, 
Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppressus,  ut  heres  145 

Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 
Curreret.     Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis 
Excitat  hoc  pacto  :  mensam  poni  jubet,  atque 
EfTundi  saccos  nummorum,  accedere  plures 
Ad  numerandum  :  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addit  et  illud,  150 

Ni  tua  custodis,  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  heres.  — 
Men9  vivo  ?  —  Ut  vivas  igitur,  vigila :  hoc  age  :  Quid  vis  ?  — 
Deficient  inopem  venae  te,  ni  cibus  atque 
Ingenua  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

Tu  cessas  ?  agedum,  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae.  155 

Quanti  emtae  ?  —  Parvo.  —  Quanti  ergo  ?  —  Octussibus.  —  Eheu  i 
Quid  refert,  morbo  anfurtispereamque  rapinis? 

Quisnam  igitur  sanus  ?  —  Qui  non  stultus.  —  Quid  avarus  ?  — 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

tion  is  not  insane,  because   he  neither  committed  most  ingenious  conjecture  is  that  of  Withofius, 

the  guilty  deed  at  Argos,  nor  with  a  sword.    If,  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt.     "  An  ae- 

however,  we  read  occidis,  the  comparison  with  grotus  indiget  ingenti  fultura,"  asks  the    critic, 

Orestes  respects  merely  the  instrument  by  which  "  aut  copioso  cibo,  quo  stomachus  fulciatur  ?     Imo 

the  murder  was  perpetrated  ;  unless  we  suppose,  vero  sibi  praesens  damnum  inde  contrahet.     Non 

(what  is  not  true),  that  Orestes  slew  not  only  his  multo,  sed  selecto  denique  cibo  indiget.     Hic  vero 
mother  but  his  wife.     Such  is  the  reasoning  of    de  Opimio  avarissimo  homine  sermo  est,  qui,  ut 

Hunter,  and  it  appears  perfectly  satisfactory.  nummis  parceret,  sordidissime  vivebat."    It  would 

139.  Bentley  inserts  est  at  the  end  of  this  line  seem  that  the  final  a  of  ingenua  had  beenelided 

on  the  authority  of  MSS.     It  is  fouud  also  in  some  by  some  of  the  copyists,  on   account  of  the  initial 

of  Fea's  MSS.     We  have  adopted  the  correction.  vowel  of  the  following  word,  and  that  ingenu  was 

154.  The  greater  nuraber  of  MSS.  have  accedit,  subsequently  corrupted  into  ingens.     (vid.  Withof, 

which  Bentley  recalls  into  the  text  in  place  of  the  Encaen.  pp.  305 — 308,  cited  by  Kidd.) 
common   reading  dccedat.     The  former  certainiy         156.  Lambinus  gives  on  conjecture  Octoassibus^ 

harmonises  better  withm  tua  custodis  in  the  15th  which  a  few  other"  editors  adopt.     All  the  MSS^ 

verse.     It  is  adopted  in  many  of  the  best  editions.  and  scholiasts  have  Octussibus,  (i.  e.  singula  ptisa- 

— In  this  same  liue,  Bentley  conjectures  Praesens  naria  singulis  Octussibus.) 

for  the  common  reading  Ingens,  and  Cuningam  In-        157.  Many  MSS.  give  pereamve,  which  Bentley 

stans.     Markland  is  in   favour  of  Ingesf,  which  and  raost  other  editors  of  note  adopt.     The  com- 

Bentley,  however,    condemns.       Valckenaer   (ad  mon    reading  pereamque,  is,  however,  also  sanc- 

Act.  Apost.  p.  453.)  cites  Bentley's  reading.    The  tioned  by  MSS.  and  occurs  in  many  early  edition? 
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Stultus  et  insanus.  —  Quid  ?  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 

Continuo  sanus  ?  —  Minime.  —  Cur,  Stoice  ?  —  Dicam.  160 

Non  est  cardiacus,  Craterum  dixisse  putato, 

Hic  aeger.     Recte  est  igitur  surgetque  ?  Negabit, 

Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 

Non  est  perjurus  neque  sordidus :  immolet  aequis  \ 

Hic  porcum  Laribus  ;  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax  :  165 

Naviget  Anticyram.     Quid  enim  differt,  barathrone 

Dones  quidquid  habes,  an  nunquam  utare  paratis  ? 

Servius  Oppidius  Canusi  duo  praedia,  dives 

Antiquo  censu,  gnatis  divisse  duobus 

Fertur,  et  haec  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis  170 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  talos,  Aule,  nucesque 

Ferre  sinu  laxo,  donare  et  ludere  vidi, 

Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis  abscondere  tristem  : 

Extimui,  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors, 

Tu  Nomentanum^  tu  ne  sequerere  Cicutam.  175 

Quare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penates, 

Tu  cave  ne  mihuas,  tu,  ne  majus  facias  id, 

Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater,  et  natura  coercet. 

Praeterea  ne  vos  titillet  gloria,  jure- 

Jurando  obstringam  ambo  :  uter  Aedilis fueritve  180 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

1G3.  The  indicative  form  tentantur,  is  preferred  advisable  to  retain  the  common  reading.    Bara- 

by  Bentley    to  the    common   reading   tententur.  thrum  will  then  be  a  fit  epithet  for  the  greedy  and 

(Compare  verse  121  of  this  same  satire.)  all-devouring  populace,  constantly  demandingnew 

166.  The  reading  of  this  line,  as  appears  from  gratifications  from  the  candidates  for  their  favour, 

the  scholiasts,  was  disputed  even  among  fhe  an-  and  never  satiated.                      ~ 

cients.      The  scholiast  Acron  reacis   balathroni,  172.  Bentley  strenuously  objects  to  the  common 

and  remarks,  "  Balathrones  dicuntur  rustici  homi-  reading  ludere.     The  critic  maintains,  that  the_  fa- 

nes  inepti  et  triviales.     Publius  Serviiius  Balathro  therwould  be  acting  a  very  foolish  part  to  object 

multa  in  Augustum  amare,  nec  sine  joco,  dixit.  to  his  son's  playing  with  his playthings,  the  only 

Fuit  autem  tantus  devorator,  ut  simili  vitio  labo-  use  for  which  they  were  ever  intended.     He  in- 

rantes  Balathrones  dicti  sunt."     Porphyrion,  on  sists,  moreover,  that  donare  and  ludere  are  directly 

the  other  hand,  reads  balatrone,  and  explains  ba-  opposed  to  each  other,  and  asks,  how  one  who  has 

la tro  by   "  luxuriosus."     The  greater   number  of  given  away  his  playthmgscan  be  said  after  that  to 

MSS.,  and  nearly  all  the  editions,  give  barathrone.  play  with  them.     Fle  reads  therefore  perdere,  on 

Two  of  Bentley'3,  and  a!so  the  Gottingen,  MSS.,  conjocture,  for  ludere.     Hunter,  on  the  other  hand, 

exhibit  balatro  ne.     Two  of  Bersmann's  have  ba-  very  successfully  defends  the   common  reading, 

tatroni  which  Cuningam  adopts.     Bentley  gives  and  explains  the  syntax  of  the  passage  as  follows  : 

in  his  text  balatrone,  and  explains  the  passage  as  Postquam  te,Aule,  talosnucesqueferresinulaxo, 

ibllows  :  Dpnes  ne  et  profundas  quicquid  habes,  —postquam  te,  Aule,  talos  nucesque  donare, — 

ut  balatro.     According  to  this  interpretation  bala-  et  postquam  te,  Aule,  talos  nvcesque  ludere  vidi, 

tro  will  denote  an  ambitious  oflice-seeker,  who  la-  &c.     The  phrase  talos  nucesque  ludere  he  consi- 

vishes  his  money  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  dersequivalent  to  talos  nucesque  perdere,  (i.  e. 

votes  of  the  populace.     The  same  critic,however,  "  to  lose  them  at  play,")  and  he  cites  as  a  parallel 

highly  connnends  also  the  reading  balatroni,  and  instance  of  construction  operam  htdimus  in  Plau- 

is  inclined  to  consider  it  the  best.     If  this  lec-  tus  (Pseud.  1.  3.  135.)     The  expression/crrc  sinu 

lion  be  adopted,  balatro  will  then  mean  the  whole  laxo  will  refer  to  the  boy's  losing  his  playthingson 

tribe  of  hangers-on  and  parasites  who  are  found  other  occasions,  by  mere  carelessness  in  carrying 

in  the  train  of  the  rich  and  ambitious.      Amid  them.    Cuningam  conjectures  credvre  for  ludere, 

these  conflicling  opinions,  we  have  judg-ed  it  most  and  Wakefield  effunderc 
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Vestrum  Praetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  csio. 

Jn  cicere  atquefaba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis, 

Latus  ut  in  circo  spatiere,  et  aeneus  ut  stes, 

Nudus  agris,  ?iudus  nummis,  insane,  paternis  ? 

Scilicet  ut  plausus,  quosfert  Agrippa,feras  tu,  185 

Astuta  ingenuum  vulpes  imitata  leonem  ? 

Ne  quis  humasse  velit  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ?  —  - 
Rex  sum.  —  Nil  ultra  quaero  plebeius.  —  Et  aequam 
Rem  imperito  ;  at,  si  cuivideor  nonjustus,  inulto 
Dicere,  quod  sentit,permitto.  —  Maxime  regum,  1901 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classem  reducere  Troja. 
Ergo  consulere  et  mox  respondere  licebit  ?  — 
Consule.  —  Cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achille  secundus, 
Putescit,  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis  1 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  inhumato,  195 

Per  quem  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro  ?  — 
Mille  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit,  inclytum  Ulixen 
Et  Menelaum  una  mecum  se  occidere  clamans*  — : 
Tu  quum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 
Ante  aras,  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe,  salsa,  200 

Rectum  animi  servas  ?  Quorsum  insanus  ?  Quid  enim  Ajax 
Fecit  ?  Quum  stravit  ferro  pecus,  abstinuit  vim 
Uxore  et  gnato  ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis 
Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulixen.  — 


VATtlOUS  READINGS. 

183.  Markland  conjectures  Largus  ut,  which        194.  Instead  o^putrescit,  all  the  MSS.  of  Cru  > 

Bentley  condemns. — In  this   same  line,    Bentley  quius  and  Torrentius  have  pv.tescit,  which  these 

give9  on  MS.  authority,  et  aeneus  in  place  of  the  editors  decidedly  prefer.      Thus   Torrentius  re- 

common  reading  aui  aeneus,  on  the  ground  that  marks  :"  Diflforunt  putis,  putor,  et putere  seu  pu- 

aeneus  is  never  written  as  a  trisyllable,   in  any  of  tescere,  a  putris,  iisque  quae  ab  eo  vocabulo  deri- 

the  ancient  poets,unless  the  passage  be  corrupt.  vantur.     Nam  haec  corruptionem  ipsam  rei  magis 

185.  Markland  conjectures  Scilicet  ?  autplau-  arguunt  (quam  impedire  nemo  potest  in  mortuo) ; 

sus.  il!a  vero  odorem  potius,  qui  ex  corruptione  dima- 

188.  A  Trinity  College  MS.  has  quaeram,  and  nat,  et  sepultura  extinguitur."     According  to  the 

the  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  quaere.  distinction  here  laid  down,  putescit  is  the  more 

190.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  quae  oorrect  term  to  apply  to  a  c.orse  remaining  vnbw 
sentit,  which  was  generaliy  adopted  as  the  read-  ried.  This  reading  isgiven  also  by  Gesner,  Ober- 
ing  of  the  text,  until  Bentley,  from  other  MSS.  linus,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Fea,  Bothe,  Doring,  and 
and  earlyeditions,  restored  quodsentit.  others.     Bentley,  however,  coniends  for  pittrescit 

191.  Zarofs  edition,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  as  more  perspicuous  in  meaning  than  putescit, 
Venice  press,  and  some  other9,  together  with  the  ("qniz  putere  etfoetere  eUam  de  hominibus  vivis 
Gottingen  MS.,  have  reducere.  This  reading  ap-  dicuntur,")  and  considers  the  former  also  as  more 
peared  also  in  many  more  recent  editions,  until  in  accordance  with  the  Homeric  TTvdtrai. 
Bentley  restored  dedvcere.  We  have  preferred  the  201.  Some  read  Quorsum  insants?  Hunter 
former,  however,  as  more  analogous  to  the  Home-  punctuates  the  passage  thus,  Qyorsum?  Insunus 
ric  phrase  tv  6'  oua^'  'iiciaQai.  It  mustbe  constru-  quid  enim.Ajax  fecit?  &c.  But,  as  Dpring  re- 
ed  with  an  ellipsis  of  in  Graeciam,  and  does  not  marks,  lt  is  more  than  probable  that  Horsfc^ewould 
mean,  as  Bentlev  insists,  ducejejterum  ad  Tro-  in  that  event  have  written  insani. 

jayp^ 
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Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adverso  litore  naves  205 

Eriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos.  — 
Nempe  tuo,  furiose.  —  Meo,  sed  nonfuriosus.  — 
Qui  species  alias  veri  scelerisque,  tumultu 
Permixtas,  capiet,  commotus  habebitur  ;  atque 
Stultitiane  erret,  nihilum  distabit,  an  ira.  210 

Ajax  quum  immeritos  occidit,  desipit,  agnos  ; 
Quum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 
Stas  animo?  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  quum  tumidum  est,  cor? 
Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 
Huic  vestem  ut  gnatae  pater,  ancillas  paret,  aurum,  215 

Rufam  aut  Pusillam  appellet,  fortique  marito 
Destinet  uxorem  :  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 
Praetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 
Quid  ?  si  qui  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna, 
Integer  est  animi  ?  Ne  dixeris.     Ergo  ibi  parva  220 

Stultitia,  haec  summa  est  insania :  qui  sceleratus, 
Et  furiosus  erit ;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 
Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 

Nunc  age,  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum. 
Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  225 

Hic  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 
Edicit,  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps,  \ 

Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici, 
Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  Velabro  omne  macellum 
Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  tum  ?  Venere  frequentes.  230 

Verba  facit  Ieno  :  Quidquid  mihi,  quidquid  et  horum 
Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum  et  vel  nunc  pete,  vel  cras. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

208.  Lambinus  conjectui-ed  veris,  which  Cru-  pet-name  (o  a  pet-lamb,  than  to  address  the  animal 

quius  subsequently  found  in  the  oldest  of  the  Blan-  by  a  female  name.     He  reads  therefore,  with  the 

dinian  MSS.    Another  of    his    MSS.  had  ven,  oldest  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.,  Rufam  aut  Posil- 

with  an  o  writtcn  over  the  i.     Bentley  places  a  lam.    Instead  of  Posillam  we  have  given  Pusil- 

comma  after  alias,  and  considers  the  term  equiva-  lam,  which  is  an  appellation  of  more  frequent  oc- 

lent  to  alienas  a  veiitaie.    The  pointing  which  we  currence,  and  is  found  innearly  allof  Fea's  MSS. 

have  adopted  presents,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  220.  The  common  reading  is  Ergo  ubi  prava 

sense.  vid.  Explanatory  notes.  Stultitia,  hic  summa  est  insania.     We  have  adopt- 

215.  The  common  reading  is  ut  gnatae  paret,  ed  the  emendation  of  Waddel,  as  decidedly  supe- 
in  place  of  which  vve  have  adopted  the  elegant  rior. 

emendation  of  Wakefield.  225.  Sorne  of  the  early  editions,  and  one  of  Fea'-; 

216.  Cruquius  gives  Pusam  aut  pusillam,  Lam-  MSS.,have  Vino.it. 

binus  Pupam  autpupillam,  Scaliger  Putamet  Pu-  230.  Instead  of  Quid  tum?  two  of  Torrentius's 

iillam,  and  N.   Meinsius  Pvpam  aut  pusinnam.  MSS.  have  Quidenim  ?  and  one  of  Bentley's  Qu: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Bentley's  remark,  tum,  vvhencc  the  latter  edits  qui  cum. 
that  it  would  show  far  less  of  madness  to  apply  a 
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Yeeipe,  quid  contra  juvenis  responderit  aequus  : 

fn  nive  Lucana  dormis  ocreatus,  ut  aprum 

Coencm  ego  ;  tu  pisccs  hiberno  ex  aequore  vellis  ;  23o 

Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam :  aufer  : 

Sumc  tibi  decies  :  tibi  tantundcm  ;  tibi  triplex, 

Unde  uxor  media  currit  dc  nocle  vocata. 

Filius  Aesopi  detractain  ex  aure  Metellae, 
Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  obsorberet,  aceto  *^40 

Diluit  insignem  baccam  ;  qui  sanior,  ac  si 
Ulud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  ? 
Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 
Nequitia  et  nugis,  pravorum  et  amore  gemellum, 
Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  coemtas.  "245 

Quorsum  abeant  ?  Sani  ut  creta,  an  carbone  notandi  ? 

Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa, 
Si  quem  delectet  barbatum,  amentia  verset. 
Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare,  250 

Nec  quidquam  diflferre,  utrumne  in  pulvere,  trimus 
Quale  prius,  ludas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 
Sollicitus  plores :  quaero,  faciasne  quod  olim 
JVfutatus  Polemon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 
Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia,  potus  ut  ille  255 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

233.  Bentley  reads  on  conjecture  Tu  nive.  very  incorrectly,  Quorsum  abeantsani?  and  Bent- 

235.  Lambinus  gives  verris  on  the  authority  of  leywell  remarks :  "  Si  enim  sani  sunt,  nullajam 

MSS.   Bentley   defends  the  same  reading.     The  duoitatio  est,  quorsum,  hoc  esl,  quo  abeant :  nem- 

early  editions  generally,  and  about  one  half  of  the  pe  ad  partes  sanorum."  Some  of  the  best  editions 

MSS.t  have  vellis.     This  latter  reading  is  prefera-  have  Quorsum  abeant  ?   Suni  ut  creta,  &c.   for 

ble,  as  being  better  adapted  to  the  idea  of  winter.  which  Bentley  reads  on  conjecture  sanin1  creta, 

Hence  Fea  remarks :     "  Tunc  (scil.  hiberno  tem-  and,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  notati  for  notandi,  on 

pore)  vellis  proprie  dictum,  quia  piscator  tractim  the  authority  of  MSS.     The  crltic's  objettion   to 

hac,   illac ;  vel  alio  etiam,  quam  retibus,  modo,  notandi  is  far  from  being  a  strong  one  :  viz.   "  Non 

evellit,  extrahit  magno  labore,  ac  periculo  electos  enim  abeuni  ablegati  ad  insanos,  notandi  carbo- 

pisces,  quibus  helluones  coenent."  ne ;  sed  jam  tum  noiaii  illuc  deportantur."    The 

238.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  cur-  verb  abeo  has  not  the  meaning  in    this  passage, 

rat,  which  Lambinus,    Torrentius,  D.  Heinsius,  which  Bentley  assigns  to  it.     By  quorsum  abeant 

and  many  others  adopt.    AU  the  MSS.,  however,  the  poet  merely  wishes   to  express,  cuiparti  eos 

of  Cruquius  and  Torrentius,  as  well  as  many  of  aggregabimus  ?  and  immediately  follows  up  this 

Fea's,  give  currit.     This  reading  is  preferred  by  question  by  another  one,  iutended  to  be  explanato- 

Bentley,  Cuningam,    Valart,   Oberlinus,   Combe,  ry  of  it. 

Wakefield,  Fea,  Doring,  &c.  and  is  well  explained  252.  In  the  plac^  of  ludas  opus,  which  is  sanc- 

by  "  solita  est  currere."  tioned  by   all  tie  MSS.  and  editions,  Wakefield 

240   Many  MSS.,  have  absorberet,  which  is  the  reads  on  mere  conjecture  ducas  opus,  ascribing 

rea.ding  of  Benlley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wake-  the  common  lection  to  the  ignorance  and  careless- 

field,  and  Doring.     Olher  MSS.  and  many  early  ness  of  tbe  copyists.     There  is  no  necessity  what» 

editions  have  exsorberet,  which  has   become  the  ever  for  this  emendation.     The  verb  ludere  is  ele- 

coramon   reading.      Some  MSS.   give  obsorberet  gaLntlyusediathlsphrasefor^perlusumJbrmare, 

Xyhich  appears  to  have  been  the  true  and  original  or  "  efficere.    vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

leclion,  subsequently  altered  by  the  copyists  on  ac-  255.  The  true  form  is  cubital.    Fea  states  that 

count  of  its  unusual  foftn.  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  give  cubitaV  as  if 

246.  The  common  editions  punctuate  this  line  by  apostrophe  from  cubitale.    Zeune  makes  cubfr 
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l)icitur  ex  collo  mrtim  carpsisse  coronas, 

Fostquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magistri  ( 

Forrigis  irato  puero  quum  poma,  recusat  : 

Sume,  Catelle  :  negat ;  si  non  des,  optat.     Amator 

Exclusus  qui  distat,  agit  ubi  secum,  eat,  an  non,  ^30 

Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arcessitus,  et  haeret 

Invisis  foribus  ?  JVe  nunc,  quum  me  vocat  ultro^ 

Accedam  ?  an  potius  mediter  flnire  dolores  ? 

Exclusit,  revocat :  redeam  ?  Non,  si  obsecret.     Ecce 

Servus,  non  paullo  sapientior  :  O  here,  quae  res  265 

JVcc  modum  habet  neque  consilium,  ratione  modoque 

Tractari  non  vidt.     In  amore  haec  sunt  mala  :  bellum, 

Pax  rursum.     Haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

Mobilia,  et  caexa  fluitantia  sorte,  laboret 

Reddere  ccrta  sibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet,  ac  si  270 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque. 

Quid  ?  quum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 

Gaudes,  si  camaram  percusti  forte,  penes  te  es  ? 

Quid  ?  quum  baiba  feris  aunoso  verba  palato, 

Aedifieante  casas  qui  sanior  ?  Adde  cruorem  27& 

Stultitiae,  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare  modo,  inquam, 

Hellade  percussa,  Marius  quum  praecipitat  se, 

Cerritus  fuit  ?  an  eommotae  crimine  mentis 

Absolves  hominem,  et  sceleris  damnabis  eundem, 

Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ?  280 

Libertinus  erat,  qui  circum  compita  siccus 
Lautis  mane  senex  manibus  currebat,  et,  Unum, 
(Quiddam  magnum  addens,)  unum  me  surpite  mofti, 
Dls  etenimfaciie  est,  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

iale  to  be  the  readiog  of  the  Gottingen  MS.    No  that  Verrius  Flaccus  wrote  camaram,  but  Lucre-i 

apostrophe,    as  Fea  well    ob&erves,  can  operate  tius  cameram.    It"  we  follow  etymology,  the  true 

here  ;  and  cubitale  woukl  oftend  against  the  metre,  form  is  camara  (Ka/zapa). 

as  the  initiul  syllable  of  focaUa  is  long.  283.  Some  MSS.    have  Quid   tam  magnum? 

259.  Many  MSS-  and  early  cditions  h&veoptet.  which  is  given  by  Cruquius,  Bentley,  Cuuingam, 

261.  Some  MSS.  and  early  edktions  give  accer-  Wakefield,  and  others.  Aldus,  R.  Stephens,  and 
situs  ibr  arcessitus;  but  accerso  is  a  mere  corrup-  Fabricius,  read  Quoddam.  The  common  lection  is 
tion  from  arcesso,  aud  is  not  found  in  any  good  that  which  we  have  given  in  the  text.  It  is  adopt- 
writer.  ed  by  Lambinus,  Torrentius,  H.  Stephens,  Rut= 

262.  Bentley  reads  Nenunc  on  MSS.  authority,  gersius,  Heinsius,  &c.  What  magnum  rsfers  to, 
and  he  is  iollowed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  the  poet  purposely  leaves  uncertain.  The  read- 
Oberlinus,  &c.  The  common  texts  have  nec  nunc.  ing  Quid  tam  magnum  ?  produces  an  aukward 

270.  Some  iead  magis  for  plus.  tautology  with  Dls  etmim  facile  est. 
27JK  Charisfus  (tib\.l.p.  55.  eu\  1351.)  states 
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Aunbus  atquc  oculis  ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus,  285 

Exciperet  dominus,  quum  venderet.     Hoc  quoque  vulgus 

Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 

Jupiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores, 

Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  cubantis, 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  reliquerit,  illo  290 

Mane  die,  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia,  nudus 

In  Tiberi  stabit.     Casus  medicusve  levarit 

Aegrum  ex  praecipiti,  mater  delira  necabit 

In  gelida  lixum  ripa,  febrimque  reducet. 

Quone  malo  mentem  concussa  ?  timore  deorum.  295 

Haec  mihi  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavus,  amico 
Arma  dedit,  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 
Dixerit  insanum  qui  me,  totidem  audiet,  atque 
Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo. 

Horatius. 

Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris  :  300 

Quam  me  stultitiam,  quoniam  non  est  genus  unumj 
Insanire  putas  ?  ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus. 

Damasippus. 

Quid  ?  caput  abscissum  manibus  quum  portat  Agaue 
Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  tum  furiosa  videtur  ? 

Horatius. 

Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  305 

Atque  etiam  insanum  :  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 
Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

288.  Cuningam  has  qui  dasque  adimisque  labo-  303.  In  place  of  the  coramon  reading  demens, 

■*is,  Sanadon  adimisque  doloresj  Zarofs  edition  Cruquius  found  in  the  oldest  of  the  plandiniau 

ffiinuisque.  MSS.  manibus.     This  same  lection  o«curs  in  the 

292.  Some  read  medicusque.  best  of  Pulmanr/s  MSS.,  in  two  of  Bentley's,  in 

,    301.  Lambinus  first  conjectured  Quam  me  stul-  some  of  Fea's,  and  among  the  various  readings  in 

titiam,  which  Cruquius  afterwards  found  in  one  of  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.    The 

his  MSS.    Bentley  adopts  and  defends  this  read-  presence  of  demens  weakens  the  force  of  tbe  aen- 

ing.    "  Certe  plus  fidei,"  observes  the  critic, 4<  vel  tence. 
uni  codici  habendum  «st  in  servando  Hellenismo, 
quam  centum  in  interpolando."      The  coramon 
reading  is  Qua  me  siultitia. 
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Damasippus. 

Accipe :  primum 
Aedificas,  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris,  ab  imo 
Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis  ;  et  idem 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  310 

Spiritum  et  incessum  :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo  ? 
An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas,  te  quoque  verum  est> 
Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem  ? 
Absentis  ranae  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  effugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens  315 

Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.     Illa  rogare, 
Quantane  ?  num  tantum,  se  inflans,  sic  magna  fuisset  ?  — 
Major  dimidio.  —  Num  tantum  ?  —  Quum  magis  atque 
Se  magis  inflaret ;  Non,  si  te  ruperis,  inquit, 

Par  eris.     Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  320 

Adde  poemata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  adde  camino  ? 
Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit,  sanus  facis  et  tu. 
Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem. 

Horatius. 

Jam  desine» 

Bamasippus. 

Cultum 


Majorem  censu. 


Horatius. 
Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

313.  The  common  reading  is  Tanto  dissimilem,  gests  in  his  notes,  numin  tantum,  in  order  to  obvi- 

for  which  Cruquius  found  in  the  oldest  Blandiuian,  ate  Fea's  charge  against  the  Latinity  of  tantum 

and  also  in  another  MS.  of  good.  repute,  Tantum  magna.      We  have  adopted  the  reading  which 

dissimilem.     Bentley  compiains  thai  neither  Cru-  Waddel  cites  from  MSS.,   and  which  appears  to 

quius,  nor   any  other  editor  befoire  his  time,  had  us  superior  to  any  of  the  rest.     Fea  adopts  nearly 

introduced  this  reading  into  the  text.     He  consi-  the  same  lection  ;  num  tandem,   se  iriflans,  sic 

ders  it  equivalent  to  Tam  dissimilem,  and  much  mttgna  fuisset?    The  expression  num  tantunt*? 

more  correct  in  point  of  Latinity,  than  the  common  will  be  elliptical  for  num  tantum  ingens  ? 

lection.    With  tantum  dissimilis  may  be  compar-  318.  In  this  verse,  JVwm  tanto  ?  is  the  cpm- 

«d  multum  dissimilis,  and  other  analogous  forms.  mon  reading,  for  which  Bentley  substitutes  JVum 

317.  This  verse  is  variously  read.     Cruquius,  tantum  ?  on  MS.  authority. 

on  the  authority  of  his  MSS.,  gives  num  tantum,  322.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading,  aq 

mfflans  se,  magna  fuisset  ?   Bentley    advocates  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  editions.    Some  MSS. 

this  emendation,  and  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  hzvefacit,  et  sanus  facias  tu.    Fea  reads  facit ; 

Oberlinus^Comb^Wakefield,  Gesner,  Doring,  and  et  sanus  facies  tu?  on  the  authoritj  of  some  of 

©thers.    The  last  mentioned  of  th^se  editors  sug-  his  MSS. 
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Damasippus. 
Mille  puellarum,  puerorum  mille  furores.  325 

Horatius. 
O  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minori, 

Satira  IV. 
LEVES  CATILLONES  EPICUREAE  SECTAE  DERIDET, 

Horatius. 

Unde  et  quo  Catius  ? 

Catius. 

Non  est  mihi  tempus  aventi 
Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincunt 
Pythagoran  Anytique  reum  doctumque  Platona. 

Horatius. 

Peccatum  fateor,  quum  te  sic  tempore'  laevo 

Interpellarim  :  sed  des  veniam  bonus,  oro.  5 

Quod  si  interciderit  tibi  nunc  aliquid,  repetes  mox, 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc,  sive  artis,  mirus  utroque. 

Catius. 

Quin  id  erat  curae,  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerem, 
Utpote  res  tenues,  tenui  sermone  peractas. 

Horatius. 

Ede  hominis  nomen ;  simul  et,  Romanus  an  hospes.  10 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Sat.  4. 

2.  Many  MSS.  and  almost  all  the  early  editions,    Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  and  Bothe,  as  raore  cxpres- 
have  vincunt,  for  which  Lambinus  first  substituled  -  sive  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Epicurean  sect. 
vincant  on  thft  authority  of   other  MSS.     This        6.  In  place  of  Quod  si  ?  Zarofs  edition,   and 
latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Bentley,  Cuningam,     that  of  Milan,  1477,  have  Quam  si. 
Sanadon,  Wakefield,   &c.     We   have  preferred,        10.  The  common  reading  is  simul  an  Romanus 
however,  the  indicative.  with  Cruquius,  Talbot,    an  hospes.     But  the  early  editions  previous  to  ihc 
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Catius. 

Jpsa  memor  praccepta  canam,  celabitur  auctor, 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  illa  memento 
Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alma  rotundis 
Ponere  ;  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 

€aule  suburbano,  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris,  15 

Dulcior  ;  irriguo  nihil  est  elutius  horto. 

Si  vespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes, 
Ne  gallina  malum  responset  dura  palato, 
Doctus  eris  vivam  musto  mersare  Falerno  ; 
Hoc  teneram  faciet. 

Pratensibus  optima  fungis  W 

Natura  est ;  aliis  male  creditur. 

Ille  salubres 
Aestates  peraget,  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 
Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 
Mendose,  qnoniam  vacuis  committere  venjs  25 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet ;  leni  praecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius. 

Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 
Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae, 
Et  lapathi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  conchylia  lunae  ;  30 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae, 
Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris  ; 
Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini ; 
Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum. 

Nec  sibi  coenarum  quivis  temere  arroget  artem,  35 

Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Aldine,  have  simul  et,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  to  magis  abundantia  albumine,  but  this  explana- 

authority  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.    Bentley  remarks,  tion  is  scarcely  consistent  with  correct  Latinity. 

that  the  repetition  of  an  in  the  common  reading-,  15.  Cuningam  reads  siccis  qui. 

is  a  violation  of  correct  Latinity,  and  that  the  first  19.  The  common  reading  is  misto,  for  which 

clause  should  either  have  ne  or  nothing  at  all  ex-  Landinus  conjectured  mubo,  and  Bentley  musto. 

pressed.     Hunter,  who  however  adopts  the  same  Fea  claims  this  latter  conjecture  for  Castellanus. 

reading  with  Bentley,  which  is  that  given  in  Qur  32.  Snape  (formerly  Master  of  King'3  College, 

text,  opposes  the  critic's  dictum  By  referring  to  Cambridge)  as  cited  by  Kidd,  conjectured  Murex 

Virg.  Ae.n.  10.  680.  seqq.  Baianusmelior,  Lucrinapeloris.   Compare  Serm. 

13.  tn  place  of  the  common  reading  magis  alba  2.  3.  39.  (Various  Readings.)  Porsotfs  Tracts,  p= 

Bentley,  by  a  most  happy  conjecture,  reads  magis  309. 

alma,  (i.  e.magisnutrientia).  Fea  attempts  to  de-  33.  Some  read  Circaeis. 
fend  the  cqmmon  tection,  and  makes  it  equivalent 
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Nec  satis  est  cara  pisces  averrerc  mensa, 
Ignarum  quibus  est  jus  aptius,  et  quibus  assis 
Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet, 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas  40 

Curvet  aper  lances  carnem  vitantis  inertem : 
Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvis  et  arundine  pinguis. 
Vinea  summittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 
Fecundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas,  45 

Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quaesita  palatum. 

Sunt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit. 
Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam  ; 
Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc,  mala  ne  sint  vina,  laboret., 
Quali  perfundat  pisces  securus  olivo.  50 

Massica  si  coelo  suppones  vino  sereno, 
Nocturna,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura, 
Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus  ;  at  illa 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falerna  55 

Vina,  columbino  limum  bene  colligit  ovo, 
Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 
Potorem  cochlea  ;  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 

Post  vinum  stomacho  ;  perna  magis  ac  magis  hillis  (30 

Flagitat  immorsus  refici :  quin  omnia  malit, 
Quaecunque  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis. 


VARIOUS  READING3. 

37.  ManyMSS.,  and  all  the  editions  previous  to  haec  lepus.)    Hence  Bentley  considers  fecundac 

that  of  Lambinus,  give  avertert.     This  critic  first  the  true  form  in  this  passage,  oa  account  of  its  ra- 

gave  averrere  from  some  of  his  MSS.     The  former  rity.     lt  is  so  given  in  the   best   recent  edilions. 

of  these  readings  is  approved  of  by  the  elder  Gro-  Fea  contends  for  fecundi. 

novius,  andby  N.  Heinsius,  (ad  Sil.  Ital.  3.  321.)  46.  A.few  MSS.  have  pcilaio. 

lhe  latter  meets  withthe  approbation  of  Bentley,  48.  Fea  reads  Nec  quemquam  on   the  authority 

Gesner,  Doring,  and  others.     We  have  adopted  of  one  or  two  MSS. 

averrere,  as  decidedly  the  more  forcible  reading.  51.  The    common     reading    is    supponas,  for 

41.  The  early  editions,  and  the  far  greater  num-  whicb  many  MSS.  and  two  early  editions  have  svp 

ber  ofMSS.,have  curvat.  A  new reading,  curvet,  pones.    This  latter  form  is  adopted   by  Bentley, 

subsequently  appeared,   which  is  sanctioned  by  Cuningam,     Sanadon,    Valart,     Wakefield,    anct 

some  MSS.  of  Torrentius's,  by  one  of  Pulmann's,  others. 

and  by  the  Trinity  College  MS.     Either  reading,  53.  Kidd  cites  the  remark  of  an  anonymotis  crl- 

as  Bentley  remarks,  may  be  followed.     Curvet  is  tic,  who  speaks  of  vernis  (i.  e.  scrvis  superbis  ad- 

the  language  of  precept,  directing  what  ought  to  modum)  havingbeen  conjectured  for  nervis. 

be  done  :  curvat,  on  tbe  other  hand,  expresses  ap-  61.  The  common  reading  is  in  morsus,  (i.  e.  "  ut 

probation  of  what  has  been  correctly  performed.  dentibus  denuo  operas  imperet"  as  Gesner  ex- 

44.  Instead  of    the  common   reading  fecundi,  plains  it.)     In  place  of  tbis,  Bentley  receives  into 

Benlley  gives  fecundae,  on   the  authority  of  the  the  text  immorsus,  ou  tjie  authority  of  MSS.  and 

best  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.,  and  in  accordance  some  of  the   early  editions.     His  emendation   is 

also  with  another  of  CruquiusV     Prisciau  (p.  658.  adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Fea,  Doring,  &c, 

sd.  Putsch.—vol.  1.  p.  195.  ed.  Krehl.)  states  that  and  is    certainly  to  be  preferred.     Bentley  ma< 

ancicntly  lepus  was  used  of  both  genders  (hic  et  well  remark  of  the  common  reaclina: :  "  Perna  sr 

43 
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Est  operae  pretium  duplicis  pernoscere  juris 
Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo, 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaque  decebit,  65 

Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 
Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis, 
Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 
Pressa  Venafranae  quod  bacca  remisit  olivae. 

Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo  ;  ^ 

Nam  facie  praestant.     Venucula  convenit  ollis ; 
Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 
Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  halec. 
Primus  et  invenior  piper  album,  cum  sale  nigro 
Incretum,  puris  circumposuisse  catillis.  75 

Immane  est  vitium,  dare  millia  terna  macello, 
Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urguere  catino. 

Magna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  unctis 
Tractavit  calicem  manibus,  dum  furta  ligurrit, 
Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  80 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe,  quantus 
Consistit  sumtus  ?  neglectis,  flagitium  ingens. 
Ten'  lapides  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma, 
Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  illota  toralia  vestes, 

Oblitum,  quanto  curam  sumtumque  minorem  85 

Haec  habeant,  tanto  reprendi  justius  illis, 
Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis  ?' 

Horatius. 

Docte  Cati,  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 

Ducere  me  auditum,  perges  quocunque,  memento. 

Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuncta,  90 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

licet  cthWUs  comestis,  reficitur  potor  in  rnorsus :  78.  The  common  reading  ismovent,  but  movet  is 

quid  magis  praeposterum  ?  utique  in  morsus  de-  sanctioned  by  higher  MS.  authority,  and  ismore 

bet  refici,  priusquam  possit  comedere."     Some  of  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  Horace.     It  isgi- 

the  scholiasts  agree  vvith  Bentley  in  understanding  ven  by  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Ober- 

by  immorsus,  "  stomachus  veilicatus,  excitatus,  linus,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  &c. 

punctus,  pervulsus."  79.  Some  MSS.  havefrusta. 

65.  A  few  MSS.  have  Atpingui,  and  a  Cam-  81.  T.  Faber  conjectures  in  maitis,  which  Sa- 
bridge  one  Cum  pingui,  whence  Withofius  (En-  nadon  adopts. 

caen.  p.  308.)  as  cited  by  Kidd,   conjectures  the  87.  Some  read  nequeunt. 

vi  ue  reading  to  have  been  Indigena  miscere.  90.  The  early  editions  generally  read  referas 

66.  Some  MSS.,  and  many  both   of  the  early  memori  mihi.     The  arrangement  tvhich  we  have 
ond  rccentt-ditionshave^?<//?n'/.  adopted  is  sanctioned  bymanyMSS.,  and  given 
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\on  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris.     Adde 

Vultum  habitumque  hominis ;  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 

Non  magni  pendis,  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos, 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae.  95 


Satira  V. 
IN  CAPTATORES  ET  HEREDIPETAS. 

Ulysses. 

Hoc  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti 
Responde,  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 
Artibus  atque  modis.     Quid  rides  ? 

Tiresias. 

Jamne  doloso 
Non  satis  est  Ithacam  revehi,  patriosque  penates 
Adspicere  ? 

Ulysses. 

O  nulli  quidquam  mentite,  vides  ut  5 

Nudus  inopsque  domum  redeam,  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Aut  apotheca  procis  intacta  est,  aut  pecus.     Atqui 
Et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est. 

Tiresias. 

Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres, 

Accipe,  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.     Turdus  10 

Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc, 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

by  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Wake-  sage  as  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  with,  and  as 
field,  Fea,  &c.  It  is  to  be  preferred  on  the  ground  being  in  some  degree  called  for  by,  the  vocative 
of  perspicuity  at  least  (mentite)  which   follows  immediately  after.     We 

have  not  thought  this  a  sufficientreason  for  disturb- 
Sat.  5.  ing  the  common  lection ;  and  besides  doloso  makes 

the  meaning  of  the  sentence  more  perspicuous, 
3.  Almost  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have     and  the  reference  to  Ulysses  plainer.     Bentley's 
doloso  as  we  have  given  it.     Bentley,  however,     emendation  is  adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon, 
readidoJose,  on  the  aufhority  of  a  single  MS.,  and     Valart,  and  Wakefield. 
adopts  in  its  defence  the  remark  of  Daniel  Hein-        6.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  have  redeo. 
sius,  wfeo  considers  the  vocative  dolose  in  this  pas-        11.  The  reading  privwn  must  not  be  disturbed 
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iles  ubi  magna  nitct,  domino  sene  ;  dulcia  ponia, 

Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores, 

Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives  ; 

Qui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus  15 

Sanguine  fraterno,  fugitivus  ;  ne  tamen  illi 

Tu  comes  exterior,  si  postulet,  ire  recuses. 

Ulysses. 

Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus  ?  haud  ita  Trojae 
Me  gessi,  eertans  semper  melioribus. 

Tiresias. 

firgo 
Pauper  eris. 

Ulysses. 

Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo i  20 

Et  quondam  majora  tuli*     Tu  protinus,  unde 
Divitias  aerisque  ruam,  dic  augur,  acervos. 

Tiresias. 

Dixi  equidem  et  dico.     Captes  astutus  ubique 

Testamenta  senum,  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 

Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo,  425 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. 

Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certabitur  olim, 

Vivet  uter  locuples  sine  gnatis,  improbus,  ultro 

Qui  meliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  esto 

Defensor :  fama  civem  causaque  priorem  30 

Sperne,  domi  si  gnatus  erit  fecundave  conjux. 

Quinte,  puta,  aut  Publi  (gaudent  praenomine  molles 

Auriculae)  tibime  virtus  iuafecit  amicum  ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

inorderlo  introduce  primum,  which  is  the  read-  21.  Bentley  gives  protenus,    an    orthography 

ing  of  a  fevv  MSS.     The  formeris  directly  recorn-  which  certainly  coincides  more  with  the  deriva- 

mended  by  its  rarity.  tion  of  the  word  (porro,  tenus.)     Custom,  how- 

15.  Wakefield  conjectures  sine  mente,  but  sine  ever,  has  sanctioned  the  other  reading.    Some  of 

gente  is  the  true  reading  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  the  old  grammarians  maintain  that  protenus  refers 

vid.  Explanatory  notes.  to  placc,  and  protinus  to  time  ;  but  this  is  contra- 

18.  Some  of  the  eariy  editions,  and  also  a  MS.  dicted  by  the  readings  of  the  best  MSS.  io  which 

of  Fea's,  have  Visne  tefram*  which  Lambinus  re-  the  latter  is  bv  far  the  more  usual  form. 
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Jus  anceps  novi,  causas  dcfendere  possum  ; 

Eripiet  quivis  oculos  ciiius  mihi,  quam  tt  35 

Contemtum  cassa  nuce  pauperet :  haec  mea  cura  est9 

JVc  quid  tu  perdas,  neu  sis  jocus.     Ire  domum  atque 

Pelliculam  curare  jube  :  fi  cognitor  ipse. 

Persta  atque  obdura,  seu  rubra  Canicula  findet 

Infantes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  40 

Furius  hibernas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. 

Nonne  vides,  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens 

Inquiet,  ut  patiens  !  ut  amicis  aptus  !  ut  acer  ! 

Plures  annabunt  thunni,  et  cetaria  crescent. 

Si  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  45 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur ;  ne  manifestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Arrepe  officiosus,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Heres,  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Orco, 

In  vacuum  venias  :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit.  50 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum, 

Abnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento, 

Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias,  quid  prima  secundo 

Cera  velit  versu ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.     Plerumque  recoctus  55 

Scriba  ex  Quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem, 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano. 

Ulysses. 

Num  furis  an  prudens  ludis  me,  obscura  canendo  ? 

Tiresias. 

O  Laertiade,  quidquid  dicam,  aut  erit  aut  non : 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.  60 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

36.  Many  MSS.  and  sorae  early  editions  give  Lambinus  first  restored  this  reading,  and  it  Was 

quassa  nuce,  which  Baxter  first  restored  to  the  text,  subsequently  adopted    by  Cruquius,   Torrentius, 

and  Valart,  Oberlinus,  and  others  adopt.    But  cas~  Bentley,   Cuningam,  &c.     Others  read  either  si 

sa  nuce  is  faund  in  the  Venice  edition  ofl479,  and  cognitor,  or  szs  cognitor,  or  else^s  cognitor.    Gi» 

is  preferred  by  Glareanus,  Larabinus,    BentJey,  fanius  conjectures  Si  cognitor  ipse  ? 

Heindorff,  Doring,  &c.     Some  critics  maintain  48.  Baxter  and  others  have  Adrepe. 

that  cassa  and  o uassa  are  the  same  word  under  a  49.  Cuningam  has  si  qui. 

different  fbrm.    Tbis  is  not  correct,  as  cassus  ap-  56.  Fea  reads  deludit,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 

perrs  to  be  formed  from  «xaffffat,  p.  p.  of  ^aw,  t4I  required  by  plerumque,  and  that  the  future  is  less 

am  empty,"  or  else  from  carsi,  an  old  form  of  the  proper.    There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  the 

perfectof  careo.  emendation. 

38.  Many  MSS.  and  some  early  editions  give^  60.  One  of  Combe's  MSS.  has  mihi  donat  Tnag- 

togMtor  as  we  have  exhiVited  it   in  the  text.  iw$. 
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Ulysses. 

Quid  tamerTista  velit  sibi  fabula,  si  licet,  ede„ 

Tiresias. 

Tempore  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 

Demissum  genus  Aenea,  tellure  marique 

Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 

Filia  Nasicae,  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  65 

Tum  gener  hoctfaciet ;  tabulas  socero  dabit,  atque 

Ut  legat  orabit.     Multum  Nasica  negatas 

Accipiet  tandem,  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietque 

Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  plorare  suisque. 

Illud  ad  haec  jubeo  :  mulier  si  forte  dolosa  70 

Libertusve  senem  delirum  temperet,  illis 

Accedas  socius  ;  laudes,  lauderis  ut  absens. 

Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius,  ipsum 

Expugnare  caput.     Scribet  mala  carmina  vecors  ? 

Laudato.     Scortator  erit  ?  cave  te  roget ;  ultro  75 

Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade. 

Ulysses. 

Putasne, 
Perduci  poterit  tam  frugi  tamque  pudica, 
Quam  nequiere  proci  recto  depellere  cursu  ? 

Tiresias. 

Venit  enim  magno :  donandi  parca  juventus  ; 

Nec  tantum  Veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinae.  80 

Sic  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est :  quae  si  semel  uno 

De  sene  gustarit,  tecum  partita  lucellum, 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  uncto. 

Me  sene,  quod  dicam,  factum  est.    Anus  improba  Thebis 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

68.  Some  of  Torrentius's  MSS.  omit  the  et,  elegantly  conjectures  Venit  enim  magno :  donan- 

which  is  done  alse  by  Cuningam.  diparca  juventus  ;  making  venit  equivalent  to  ve- 

73.  Some  of  Fea's  MSS.  have  vincet  nalis  est  from  veneo  (i.  e.  contracted  from  veniit 

75.  Some  MSS.  give  caveas  roget.  and  used  as  the  present  perfect.)     We  have  adopt- 

76.  The  Latin  form  Penelopam  isto  be  here  pre-  ed  the  ernendation.     Bentley  gives  on  conjecture 
ferred.  vid.  Ode.  1. 15.  2.  Various  Readings.  Venit  enim  (indignum).    In  the  common  reading, 

79.  All  the  MSS.,  except  one  of  Fea's,  have  Ve-  the  order  of  construction  is  juvenius  parca  donan- 
nit  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  juventus,  for    di  multum, 
which  Bos>  as  cited  by  Lambiaus  and   Faber. 
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Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver  85 

Unctum  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  heres : 

Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua  ;  credo, 

Quod  nimium  institerat  viventi.     Cautus  adito, 

Neu  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 

Difficilem  et  morosum  offendes  garrulus  :  ultro  90 

Non  etiam  sileas.     Davus  sis  comicus  ;  atque 

Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  similis  metuenti. 

Obsequio  grassare  :  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 

Cautus  uti  velet  carum  caput :  extrahe  turba 

Oppositis  humeris  :  aurem  substringe  loquaci.  95 

Importunus  amat  laudari  ?  donec,  Ohe  jam  ! 

Ad  coelum  manibus  sublatis  dixerit,  urgue  ;  et 

Crescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 

Quum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levarit, 

Et  certum  vigilans,  Quartae  esto  partis  Ulixes,  100 

Audieris,  heres  :  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis 

Nusquam  est  ?  unde  mihi  tamfortem  tamque  fidelem  ? 

Sparge  subinde,  et,  si  paulum  potes  illacrimare.    Est 

Gaudia  prodentem  vultum  celare.     Sepulcrum 

Permissum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue  :  funus  105 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 

Forte  coheredum  senior  maie  tussiet,  huic  tu 

Dic,  ex  parte  tua,  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 

Emtor,  gaudentem  nummo  te  addicere.     Sed  me 

Imperiosa  trahit  Proserpina  :  vive  valeque.  110 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

90.  AU  the  JVISS.  except  one,  have  offendet.  103.  In  the  3d  edition  of  Bentley's  Horace,  the 

The  MS.  which  varies  from  the  rest  exhibits  qffen-  mark  of  interrogation  is  reinoved  from  the  end  of 

dit.     Bentley  reads  offendes.    Both  offendet  and  the  line,  and  a  colon  put  after  subinde,— -In  this 

offendes  are  good  :  the  latter  perhaps  is  the  more  same  line  we  have  adopted  D6ring's  punctuation, 

elegant.    In  this  same  line,  many  MSS.  givewZ-  who  understands,  after  illacrymare,  the  impera- 

tra  in  place  of  the  common  readmg  ultro,  which  tive,  illacryma,  in  accordance  with  the  colloquial 

last,  however,  we  have  notwithstanding  retained  style  of  the  Romans.     Bentley  reads  ei,  si  paul- 

with  some  of  the  best  editions.     Some  punctuate  lumpotes  illacrymare,  est  Gaudia,  &c.     The  com- 

the  line  in  such  a  way  as  to  join  garrulus  in  con-  mon  punctuation  is  as  follows:  et,  si  paullumpo- 

struction  with  esto.  tes,  iUacrymare.  Est,    &c.  makiDg  illacrymare 

93.  SomeMSS.  aod  the  Aldine  edition  of  1501  the  imperative  of  illacrymor. 
have  increpuit,  which  Fea  considers  more  elegant 
than  increbuit,  and  explains  by  "  ad  quemcumque 
nurae  moturn.  atque  erepitum." 
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SATIRA   VI.       . 

HORATII  VOTUM. 

Hoc  erat  in  votis  :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 

Hortus  ubi,  et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons, 

Et  paulum  silvae  super  his  foret.    Auctius  atque 

Di  melius  fecere :  bene  est :  nil  amplius  oro, 

Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis.  '  5 

Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem, 

Nec  sum  facturus  vitio  culpave  minorem  ; 

Si  veneror  stultus  horum  nihil,  0  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 

0  si  urnam  argentifors  quae  mihi  moristret,  ut  illi,  10 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 

lllum  ipsum  mercatus  aravitf  dives  amico 

Hercule !  Si,  quod  adest,  gratum  juvat :  hac  prece  te  oro, 

Pingue  pecus  domino  facias  et  cetera  praeter 

Ingenium ;  utque  soles,  custos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  15 

Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  Urbe  removi, 
(Quid  prius  illustrem  Satiris  Musaque  pedestri  ?) 
Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perdit,  nec  plumbeus  Auster, 
Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae. 

Matutine  pater,  seu  Jane  libentius  audis,  20 

Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 
Instituunt,  (sic  dis  placitum,)  tu  carminis  esto 
Principium.     Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.  —  Eiaf 
JVe  prior  officio  quisquam  respondeat,  urgue  ! 

Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras,  seu  bruma  nivalem  25 

Interiore  dism  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est.  — 
Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit,  clare  certumque  locuto, 
Luctandum  in  turba  et  facienda  injuria  tardis.  — 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

4.  One  of  Valarfs  MSS.  has  amplius  opto.  10.  Bentley  restored  quae  to  the  text ;  most  of 

8.  Wakefield,  (Obs.  Crit.)  suggests  Si  venor  the  previous  editions,  and  aiany  MSS.,  reading 
Glareanus,  however,  in  his  annotations  makes  this  qua.  His  emendation  is  adopted  by  Cuningam, 
to  have  been  a  conjecture  of  Erasmus's.  The  Sanadon,  Valart,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe, 
emendation  has  little,  if  any,  merit.  Wakefield,  Doring,  &c.     Fea  retains  qua,  aud  in- 

9.  Many  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  deformat,  sists  that  qua  is  never  used  for  aliqua  ;  but  vid. 
fcut  other  MSS.  and  editions  give  denormat,  which  Forcellini  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  wbere  examples  to  the 
js  far  preferable.  "  Verbum  technicum,"  observes  contrary  are  given. 

Fea  in  speaking  of  the  latter,  "  praesertim  apud  24.  Larabinus  gives  urgcs,  which  is  found  also 

Auctores  de  lirnitibus."  in  one  of  Eersmann's  MSS. 
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Quid  tibi  vis,  insanc  ?  et  quam  rem  agis  improbus  ?  urguet 

Iratis  precibus  ;  tupulses  omne  quod  obstat,  30 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras.  — 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est,  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atras 

Ventum  est  Esquilias,  aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus.     Ante  secundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  cras.  35 

De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 

Orabant  hodie  meminisses,  Quinte,  reverti. 

Imprimat  his,  cura,  Maecenas  signa  tabellis. 

Dixeris,  Experiar :  Si  vis,  potes,  addit  et  instat. 

Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus,  40 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  suorum- 

In  numero,  duntaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollere  rheda 

Vellet  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concredere  nugas 

Hoc  genus,  Hora  quota  est  ?  Threx  est  Gallina  Syro  par  ? 

Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent :  45 

Et  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 

Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 

Invidiae  noster.     Ludos  spectaverit  una, 

Luserit  in  campo  :  Fortunae  filius  !  omnes. 

Frigidus  a  Rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor :  50 

Quicunque  obvius  est,  me  consulit :  O  bone,  nam  te 

Scire,  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet, 

Num  quid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?  —  Nil  equidem.  —  Ut  tii     . 

Semper  eris  derisor !  —  At  omnes  di  exagitent  me, 

Si  quidquam.  —  Quid  ?  militibus  promissa  Triquetra  55 

Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus  ? 

Jurantem  me  scire  nihil  mirantur  ut  unum 

Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  silenti". 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

'29.  ln  all  of  Bentley's  MSS.  this  line  is  given  as  32.  Bentley  reads  ne  mentiar,  buf  restores  no)i 

follows  :  Quid  tibi  vis  insane,  et  quas  res  agis  ?  mentiar  ia  his  preface. 

improbus  urget .-  violatmg  the  measure.     Three  35.  Rosius  is  found  in  some  of  Fea's  MSS.  aud 

of  the  early  editions  omit  agis,  and  have  the  re-  in  tbe  Venice  edition  of  1486. 

mainder  of  the  line  the  same  as  above.     The  edi-  44.  Lambinus  gives  Thrax  an,  which  is  found 

tions  which  succeed  the  Aldine  generaily  insert  also  in  two  of  Bersmaim's  MSS.     Bentley  gives 

agis  and  omit  tibi.     Bentley  corrects  the  line  thus  :  Thrax,  which  most  editions  exhibit. 

Quid  tibi  vis,  insane,  et  quam  rem  agis  ?  impro-  48.  In  place  of  spectaverat  in  this  line,  and  hc- 

bus  urget.     We  have  adopted  this  with  a  slight  serat  iu  the  succeeding,  as  the  common  editious 

change  in  the  punctuation.     Waddell  conjectures  read,  we  have  given  Bentley's  lection,  which  rests 

Quid  tibi  vis  ?  isne  ?  ecquas  res  agis  ?— Mark-  on  MSS.  authority.     Spectaverit  aud  luserit  are 

land  (Ep.  Cr.   p.  03.)  removes  the  comma  after  equivalent  to  si  spectaverit,  si  luserit. 

obstat  and  placcs  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  re-  57.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  6i  a  single  MS  > 

curras. — In  this  same  Iine  one  of  Valarfs  MSS.  reads  miratur,    which    few   subsGquent    editors 

hzsobstet.  adopt. 

44 
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Perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux,  non  sine  votis  : 

O  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit,  60 

Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 

Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  ? 

O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata,  simulque 

Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  oluscula  lardo  ? 

O  noctes  coenaeque  deum  !  quibus  ipse  meique  65 

Ante  larem  proprium  vescor,  vernasque  procaces 

Pasco  libatis  dapibus.     Prout  cuique  libido  est, 

Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva  solutus 

Legibus  insanis,  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 

Pocula,  seu  modicis  uvescit  laetius.     Ergo  70 

Sermo  oritur  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis. 

Nec,  male  necne  Lepos  saltet  ;  sed,  quod  magis  ad  nos 

Pertinet  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus  :  utrumne 

Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtute  beati : 

Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahat  nos  :  75 

Et  quae  sit  natura  boni  summumque  quid  ejus. 

Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 

Ex  re  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 

Sollicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  Olim 

Rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur      .  80 

Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum  ; 

Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  arctum 

Solveret  hospitiis  animum.     Quid  multa  ?  neque  ille 

Sepositi  ciceris  nec  longae  invidit  avenae  ; 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semesaque  lardi  85 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  coena 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

67.  Bentley  gives  Cum,  ui  cuique,  which  he  quis  nam,  which  is  found  also  in  Zarot's  edition  of 

finds  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  and  which  one  of  Fea's  1470,  and  in  the  Junta  editions  of  1503  and  1514. 

also  exhibits,in  place  of  the  common  reading  Pro-  The  rest  of  the   early  editions  have  JVam  si  quis, 

ut  cuique.     The   critic's  objection  to  the    latter  is  Bentley's  reading   is  adopted  by  the  best  editors 

giounded  tnerely  on  the  harsh  sound  of  Prout,  since  his  time.     Cuningam  gives  Si  qui  nam.  Da- 

vvhen  operated  upon  by  the  synaeresis  m  the  scan-  cier,  without  any  propriety,  maintains  that  nam  is 

ning:  of  the  line.  never  found  after  two  words,  as  si  quis. 

69.  Dousa  reads  quis  cupit.  82.  Three  MSS.   of  Cruquius's  and   several  of 

70.  A  few  of  the  early  editions  have  humescit,  Fea's  have  intentus,  which  is  given  a!so  by  Acron, 
but  rnost  MSS.  present  uvescit,  which  the  best  edi-  and  in  the  Venice  editions  of  1486  and  1514.  The 
tions  adopt.  more  correct  reading,  however,  is  the  one  present- 

77.  Some  MSS.  have  Servius,  and  a  few  of  the  ed  by  our  text. 

eaily  editions,   Gerrius.     In  this  same  line  some^  84.  Some  read  illi.     This  lection  in  particular 

uf  Pulmann's  and  Cruquius's  MSS.  and  several  of  is    given  by  Aldus  in  the  editions  of  1509  and. 

Fea's  give  mtirtos.  15K'. 

78.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  MSS..  gives  Si 
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Ymcere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo. 

Quum  pater  ipse  domus,  palea  porrectus  in  horna, 

Esset  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens ; 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc  :  Quid  te  juvat,  inquit,  amice,  90 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  ? 

Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ? 

Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes,  terrestria  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  ulla  est 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga  ;  quo,  bone,  circa,  95 

Dum  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus  ; 

Vrive  memor,  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.     Haec  ubi  dicta 

Agrestem  pepulere,  domo  levisexsilit :  inde 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 

Moenia  nocturni  subrepere.     Jamque  tenebat  108 

Nox  medium  coeli  spatium,  quum  ponit  uterque 

In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rubro  ubi  cocco 

Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  eburnos, 

Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula  coena, 

Quae  procul  exstructis  inerant  hesterna  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 

Agrestem,  veluti  succinctus  cursitat  hospes, 

Continuatque  dapes  ;  nec  non  verniliter  ipsis 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelibans  omne  quod  affert. 

Ule  cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte,  bonisque  110 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam,  quum  subito  ingens 

Valvarum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 

Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 

Exanimes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.     Tum  rusticus,  Haud  mihi  vita  115 

Est  opus  hac,  ait,  et  valeas  :  me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  ervo. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

89.  In  *his  and  the  two  preceding  lines  we  have  Bentley  ad  loc.  and  JYoltenii  Lex.  Anti-Barb.  p.. 

adopted  the  punctuation  recommended  by  Hunter.  1209. 

The  generality  of  editions  have  a  colon  after  su-        109.  Bentley  with  good  reason  gives  praelibans 

perbo,  and  connect  the  88th  and  89th  verses  with  instead  of  the  cornraon  reading  praelambens,  and 

what  goes  before.     This  mars  the  beauty  of  the  observes  "  colapho  vel  scutica  castigandus fuerit 

passage.  verna,  qui  id  facere  [praelambere]   ausus  sil." 

92.  In  place  of  Vis  tu,  which  is  sanctioned  by  The  same  critic  condemns  the  interpretation  of  the 

most  MSS,  some  editions  have  VirC  tu.  scholiast,  who  makes  praelambens  in  this  passage 

108.  Bentley  and  others  prefer  verniliter,  which  have  the  meaning  of  praegvstans  :     this  explaua- 

rests  on  good  MS.  authority,  to  the  comraon  read-  tion  can  only  be  given  Vopraelibans. 
ing  vernaliter.    Both  forms  are  good.     Compare 
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Satika  VII. 


LEPIDE  SE  IPSE  CARPIT  EX  PERSONA  SERVI,  ET 
OSTENDIT,  LIRERUM  SOLUM  ESSE  SAPIENTEM, 

Davus. 

Jamdudum  ausculto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 
Pauca  reformido. 

Horatius. 

Davusne  ? 

Davus. 

Ita.     Davus,  amicum 
Mancipium  domino,  ct  iiugi  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est: 
Ut  vitale  putes. 

Horatius. 

Age,  libertate  Decembri, 
Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere  ;  narra.  5 

Davus. 

Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter,  et  urguet 

Propositum  ;  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capessens, 

Interdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Saepe  notatus 

Cum  tribus  anellis,  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani, 

Vixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas  ;  10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


1.  Itis  an  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Satire  in  the  best  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.  andal- 

Bentley,  Ihat  this  Satire  eiiher  refers  back  to  the  so  in   some  others.     Gesner,  on  the  other  hand, 

one  that  precedes,  or  else  ought  to  be  connected  thinks  that  a  slave  is  merely  introduced  herewbo 

with  it  as  one  composition.    Whatever  Horace  has  says  that  he  has  been  long  listening  to  his  master's 

asserted  in  his  previous  Satire,  Davus  now  under-  lemarks  and  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  reply 

takes  to  refute  ;   so  that  the  slave  and  his  master  to  them. 

appear  like  parties  to  one  and  the  same  diaiogue.        4.  Best  (de  rat  emend.  leg.  p.  199.)  coniectures 

Hence  the  great  cntic  accounts  for  the  circum-  Ut  tv  id  tale  putes.  and  Cannegieter  (ad'Ulpian 

stance  of  both  these  pieces  being  given  as  a  single  fragm.  tit.  22.  p.  93.)     Ut  vitare  putes. 
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Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 

Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste ; 

Jam  moechus  Romae,  jam  mallet  doctor  Athenis 

Vivere  ;  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis. 

Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra  15 1 

Contudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  tolleret  atque 

Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diurna 

Conductum  pavit :  quanto  constantior  idem 

In  vitiis,  tanto  levius  miser  ac  prior  illo, 

Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat.  20 

Horatius. 

Non  dices  hodie.  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendant. 
Furcifer  ? 

Davus. 

Ad  te,  inquani. 

Horatius. 

Quo  pacto,  pessime  ? 

Davus. 

Laudas 
Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae  plebis,  et  idem, 
Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses  ; 
Aut  quia  non  sentis,  quod  clamas,  rectius  esse,  25 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres, 
Nequidquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 
Romae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusticus  Urbem 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Tbe  early  editions  exhibit  doctus,  which  is  mum  is  sanctioned  by  the  authorily  of  good  MSSo 

the  reading  also  of  many  MSS.     Nearly  as  many  and  is  adopted  by  the  best  editors. 
MSS.,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  give  doctor,        18.  Some  MSS.  have  isdem. 
which  we  have  preferred  with  Gesner,  Fea,  and        19.  Lambinus  restored  ac  prior  illo  to  the  text, 

Doring,  as  producing  a  more  forcible  coutrast.  from  some  of  his  MSS.     This  reading  is  found  al- 

15.  One  of  Bentley's  bestMSS.  gives  cheragra,  so  in  MSS.  of  Pulmann's  and  Fea's.     It  is  given 

which  we  have  given  in  the  text  as  decidedly  su-  likewise  in  the  Aldine  editions  of  1509  and  1519, 

perior  to  the  common  reading  chiragra.   The  form  in  that  of  Gryphius  1566,  and  by  Dacier,  Baxter, 

cheragra  ought  always  to  be  employed  when  the  Oberlinus,  Wakefield,  Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  &c. 

first  syllable  is  requircd  to  be  short,  as  it  is  of  The  scholiast  Acron  has  this  same  lection.    Bent- 

Aeolic  origin  :  for  chiragra,  from  the  Auic  xeipd-  ley  and  others,  however,  have  ac  prior  iUe^  wbich 

ypa,  ought  to  have  the  initial  syllable  long.  is  likewisefound  in  MSS. 

17.  The  common  reading  is  pyrgum,  butpfti- 
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Tollis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 

Ad  coenam,  laudas  securum  olus  ;  ac,  velut  usquam  30 

Vinctus  eas,  ita  te  felicem  dicis,  amasque, 

Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.     Jusserit  ad  se 

Maecenas  serum  sub  Jumina  prima  venire 

Convivam  :  Nemon'  oleum  fert  ocius  ?  ecquis 

Audit  ?  cum  magno  blateras  clamore,  fugisque.  35 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  precati 

Discedunt.     Etenim,  fateor  me,  dixerit  ille, 

Duci  ventre  levem ;  nasum  nidore  supinor : 

lmbecillus,  iners  ;  si  quid  vis,  adde,  popino. 

Tu,  quum  sis  quod  ego,  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  40 

Insectere  velut  melior  ?  verbisque  decoris 

Obvolvas  vitium  ?  Quid,  si  me  stultior  ipso 

Quingentis  emto  drachmis  deprenderis  ?  Aufer 

Me  vultu  terrere  ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto. 

Dum,  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor,  edo.  45 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretricula  Davum  : 
Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?  Acris  ubi  me 
Natura  incendit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucerna 
Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae 
Clunibus,  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum  :  50 

Dimittit  neque  famosum,  neque  sollicitum,  ne 
Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 
Tu,  quum  projectis  insignibus,  annulo  equestri 
Romanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 

Turpis,  odoratum  caput  obscurante  lacerna,  55 

Non  es  quod  simulas  ?  Metuens  induceris,  atque 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

30.  In  this  and  the  succeeding  line,  Marcilius  oue.     Both  readings  aregood,  though  the  latter  is 

conjectures  usquam  in—Vitus.  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  the  preference.     Hunter 

34.  Bentley  gives/erf  as  the  reading  of  six  of  explains  it  by  "  domo  fugis,  ad  coenam  prope- 

hisMSS.    Itisfoundalso  in  other  MSS.  of  Pul-  rans." 

mann's,  Cruquius's,    Torrentins's,  Valart's,   and  42.    Some    read  stuliior  ipse.       The  lection, 

Fea's.    Besides  being  adopted   by  Bentley,  it  is  however,  which  we  have  given  in  the  text  is  sanc- 

followed  by  Sanadon,  Valart,  Combe,  Wakefield,  tioned  by  the  best  MSS.   and  many  of  tbe  early 

Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  &c.     Others  prefer  feret,  editions.     The  Vossian  MS.  has  astutior  for  stul- 

but  fert  coincides  better  with  the  idea  of  activity  tior. 

and  despatch.  47.  Cuningam  gives  dignior  on  conjectare. 

55.  The  common  reading  furisque  is  found  in  48.  Some  MSS.  of  Pulmann's,  Cruquius's,  Va- 

two  of  Lambinus's  MSS.,  in  the  oldestof  the  Blan-  larfs,  and  Fea's,  have  intendit,  which  is  found  al- 

dinian,  and  in  three  other  of  Cruquius's,  as  also  in  so  in  one  or  two  early  editions.     Fea  gives  it  the 

five  of  Torrentius's  and  a  few  of  Fea's.    Many,  preference.    His  explanation  of  the  term  may  be 

however,  of  Lambinus's,  all  the  pest  of  Cruquius's  found  in  his  notes. 

and  Torrentius's,  the  collation  of  Saxius,  the  edi-  49.  One  of  Cruquius's  MSS.  and  two  of  Fea's 

tion  of  Zarot,  and  that  of  Milan  1477,  hwefugis-  have  accepit. 
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Altercante  libidinibus  tremis  ossa  pavore. 

Quid  refert,  uri,  virgis  ferroque  necari 

Auctoratus  eas  ;  an  turpi  clausus  in  arca, 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis,  60 

Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?  Estne  marito 

Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas, 

In  corruptorem  vel  justior  ?  Illa  tamen  se 

Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  superne, 

Quum  te  formidet  mulier,  neque  credat  amanti.  65 

Ibis  sub  furcam  prudens,  dominoque  furenti 

Committes  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  famam. 

Evasti  ?  metues,  credo,  doctusque  cavebis. 

Quaeres,  quando  iterum  paveas  iterumque  perire 

Possis,  O  toties  servus  !  Quae  bellua  ruptis,  70 

Quum  semel  effugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  ? 

Non  sum  moechus,  ais.     Neque  ego  hercule  fur,  ubi  vasa 
Praetereo  sapiens  argentea.     Tolle  periclum  : 
Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

Tune  mihi  dominus,  rerum  imperiis  hominumque  75 

Tot  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque 
Imposita  haud  unquam  misera  formidine  privet  ? 
Adde  super,  dictis  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam 
Sive  vicarius  est  qui  servo  paret,  uti  mos 

Vester  ait,  seu  conservus  :  tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?  Nempe  80 

Tu,  mihi  qui  imperitas,  aliis  servis  miser ;  atque 
Duceris  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum. 

Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?  Sapiens,  sibi  qui  imperiosus ; 
Quem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vincula  terrent ; 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

58.  One  of  Fea's  MSS.  and  another  of  Cruqui-  medium  clausulae  libentiusoccupatquam  initium." 

us's  give  virgis  uri.   Cuningam  adopts  this  latter  Fea  reads  from  some  of  his  MSS.  and  from  the 

reading.     But,  as  Fea  remarks,  "  Ustio,  virgae,  Venice  edition  of  1514,  Evasti?  credo,  metuens. 

ferrum,  tria  sunt  diversa."  71.  One  of  Oberlinus's   MSS.  and  another  of 

60.  Many  MS.  and  editions  have  dimisit.  Fea's  have  ejfugerit. 

62.  Some  readamAos,  but  amboh  given  in  seve-  78.  The  common  reading  is  Adde  supra  dictis, 

ral  MSS.  and  adopted  by  Bentley  and  the  best  quod.     Bentley  restored  the  lection  given  in  our 

editors.     It  is  sanctioned  also  by  the   authority  of  text,  from  MSS.     It  is  also  found  in  many  of  Fea's 

Cujacius  (06*.  1 12.  c.  18.)  MSS.,  and  in  a  few  early  editions. 

§4. .  Withofius  (ad  Disticha,  pp.  577, 8  )  as  cited  S2.  Dousa,    Marcilius,  Bentley,  Sanadon,  &c. 

by  Kidd,  conjectures  peccatve  sequens  te.     Others  give  signum  on  conjecture,  but  the  comraon  read- 

read  supine,  instead  of  superne  ;  but  superne  is  ing  must  be  retained  :  lignum  is  here  equivalent  to 

to  be  explained  from  verse  50.  the  Greek  vcvpdonacTdv. 

68.  The  common  reading  is  Evasti  ?  credo  me-  83.  All  the  editions  from  that  of  Lambinus  to 

tues,  for  which  we  have  given  Bentley's,  as  obtain-  Bentley's  have  Sapiens,  sibique  imperiosus.    But 

ed  from  one  of  his  MSS.     The  critic's  obiections  the  older  editions  from  the  Venice  press,  and  also 

to  the  comrnon  lectionare  asfollows  :  "Invulgata  that  of  Locher,  together  with  many  MSS.  (among 

lectione  nescias  prima  fronte  utrum  ad  evasti  ^n  ad  them  nine  of  Bentley's)  have  qui  instead  oi  que. 

meiues  referendum  sit  illud  credo  :  et  praeterea  Bentlev  adopts  qui,  and  is  followed  byCuningam. 
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Responsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores  85 

Fortis ;  et  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres  atque  rotundus, 

Externi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari, 

In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  Fortuna.     Potesne 

Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere  ?  Quinque  talenta 

Poscit  te  mulier,  vexat,  foribusque  repulsum  00 

Perfundit  gelida  ;  rursus  vocat :  eripe  turpi 

Colla  jugo  :  Liber,  liber  sum,  dic  age.     Non  quis : 

Urguet  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis,  et  acres 

Subjectat  lasso  stimulos,  versatque  negantem. 

Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  95 

Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  quum  Fulvi  Rutubaeque 
Aut  Placideiani  contento  poplite  miror 
Proelia,  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone  ;  velut  si 
Re  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 
Arma  viri  ?  Nequam  et  cessator  Davus ;  at  ipse  100 

Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis. 
Nil  ego,  si  ducor  libo  fumante  :  tibi  ingens 
Virtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis  ? 
Obsequium  ventris  mihi  perniciosius  est :  cur  ? 
Tergo  plector  enim  :  qui  tu  impunitior  illa,  105 

Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt,  obsonia  captas  ? 
Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae, 
Illusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 
Corpus.     An  hic  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  puer  uvam 
Furtiva  mutat  strigiii  ?  qui  praedia  vendit,  110 

Nil  servile,  gulae  parens,  habet  ?  Adde,  quod  idem 
Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 
Ponere  ;  teque  ipsum  vitas  fugitivus  et  erro, 
Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere  curam  : 
Frustra :  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fugacem.  115 


VARIOUS  READINGS.    < 

Baxter,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Fea,  Placideiani  as  vve  have  given  it  in  common  with 

Doring,  and  others.  the  best  editions,  and  others  Placidiani.    This 

86.  We  have  adopted    Bentley's  punctuation.  last  violates  the  metre,  unless  we  call  the  arsis  to 

The  common  editions  have  no  point  after  totus,  our  aid.    Fea,  who  retains  it,  cites  in  its  defence 

which  makes  an  aukward  and  unintelligible  read-  the  authority  of  Lucilius. 

ing.  106.  Mos"t  MSS.  and  early  editious  give  this 

,  94.  Markland  suggestyasso  in  place  of  lasso,  m  line  without  cum  before  obsonia.    Bentley  restor- 

order  that  it  may  be  opposed  to  negantem  ;  and  al-  ed  the  former  reading. 

so  ve  for  que.     "  110.  Lambinus  reads  from  nineof  his  MSS.  fvr° 

97.  The  MSS  vary  in  this  name,  some  reading  tivam  tnutat  strigilcm,  which  Bentley  refutes. 


oERMONUM  LIB.  II,  8. 

Horatius, 
Uflde  mihi  lapidem  ? 

Davus. 

Quorsum  ljsi  bpus  ' 

Horatius. 

Unde  sagittas  1 

Davus. 

Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit 

Horatius. 

Ocius  hinc  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino. 
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Satira  VIII. 

IN  NASIDIENUM  RUFUM  CONVIVATOREM  VAPIDE 
GARRULUM. 


Horatius. 

Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  coena  beati  ? 

Nam  mihi  convivam  quaerenti  dictus  heri  illic 

De  medio  potare  die. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Sat.  8. 


1.  The  reading  adapted  in  our  text  is  given  in 
early  editions,  and  in  the  better  portion  of  MSS. 
lt  is  found  also  in  Priscian  (p.  1055.  ed.  Putsch .- — 
vol.  2.  p.  28.  ed.  Krehl.)  Cruquius  and  others  ob- 
ject  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  poet  would  not, 
in  the  compass  of  the  sarne  poem,  at  one  time 
Iengthen,  and,   at  another,  shorten,  the  antepenult 


ficully  may  be  easiiy  obviatcd,  hoyvever,  by  pror 
nouncing  JYasidienvs,  frorn  the  operation  of  Sy- 
naeresis,  as  a  word  of  four  syllables,  jXasid-yenus. 
2.  All  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  quaeren- 
ti  convivam,  which  Bentley  alters,  as  we  have 
given  it,  on  the  authority  of  Priscian,  who  reads 
convivam    quaerenti. — In    this   same   line,    both 


of  the  same  word.     Cruquius,  therefore,  adopts  Ut     here  and  heri  are   used.     It  would   seern,   how 

te  Nasidieni,  which  is  the  reading  of  two  of  his 

MSS.,  and  he  isfollowed  by  Baxter,  Gesner,  Ober- 

linus,  and  Combe.    On  the  other  hand,  Turnebus 

iAdv.  3. 1.)  Despauter,  Valart,  ancl  Fea,  arein  fa- 

vour  of  Nasidieni  qui  juvit,  which  the  two  editor9 

last  mentioned  admit  into  the  text.    The  whole  dif- 


ever,  from  a  remark  of  Quinlilian's,  that,  iri  the 
Augustan  age,  heri  was  more  used  tban  here.  The 
latter  form  is  adopted  when  both  syllables  are  re- 
quired  to  be  short.  (vid.  ForceUini  Lex :  Tof.  ZfiX 
ad  voc.) 
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258  ^.  HORATII  FLACCi 

Fundanius. 


In  vita  fuerit  melius, 


Sic,  ut  mihi  nunquain 


Horatius* 


Da,  si  grave  non  est, 
Quae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca. 

Fundanius. 


.;> 


In  primis  Lucanus  aper :  leni  fuit  Austro 

Captus,  ut  aiebat  coenae  pater ;  acria  circuni 

Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 

Pervellunt  stoniachum,  siser,  halec,  faecula  Coa, 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinctus  acernam  10 

Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  et  alter 

Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile,  quodque 

Posset  coenantes  offendere :  ut  Attica  virgo 

Cum  sacris  Cereris,  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes 

Caecuba  vina  ferens,  Alcon  Chium  maris  expers.  15 

Hic  herus,  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falernum 

Te  magis,  appositis  delectat,  habemus  utrumque. 

Horatius- 

Divitias  miseras  !  Sed  queis  coenantibus  una, 
Fundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro. 

Fundanius. 

Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus,  et  infra,  S40 

Si  memini,  Varius  ;  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras.      * 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

4.  Many  of  the  early  editions  give  Da,  si  gra-  9.  The  ortbography  of  halec  i>  contested- 
venonest,  which  is  adopted  by  Latnbinus,  Mure-  Eentiey  reads  allcc,  vvhile  others  give  the  prefe- 
tus,  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  D.  Heinsius,  Valart,  rence  to  alec.  In  strict  propriety  the  vvord  should 
Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  &c.  Bentley,  declares  in  fa-  commence  with  the  aspirate,  as  being  derived 
vcur  of  Dic,  si  grave  nonest,  because  Da  is  not  fiom  SA?,  «Ao?,  sal. 

found  in  any  of  his  MSS.     But  Fea  sfates  that  he  18.  The  Aldine  editions  oflSOl,  1509,  1519. 

found  it  in  the  best  of  his  own.     "  Sed  nunc  firme-  that  of  Junta  1503,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  Si 

tur  ex  MSS.  nostris  optimae  notae.M  quis. 

5.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  pacave-  20.  Pulmann  conjectures  Tnrranus,  to  corres- 
rit.  pond  with  the  name  of  the  individual  mentioned  k>~ 

7.  Tilius  conjectures  coctus  for  captus,  which  Ovid,  (Ep.  ex.  Pont.  4. 16.  29.) 
Fea  refutes, 


SERMOXUM  LIB.  II,   8  26^ 

\omentanus  crat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra. 

Ridiculus  totas  simul  obsorbere  placentas. 

Nomentanus  ad  hoc,  qui,  si  quid  forte  lateret,  25 

Indice  monstraret  digito :  nam  cetera  turba, 

Nos,  inquam,  coenamus,  aves,  conchylia,  pisces, 

Longe  dissimilem  noto  celantia  succum  ; 

Ut  vel  continuo  patuit,  quum  passeris  assi  et 

Ingustata  mihi  porrexerat  ilia  rhombi.  30 

Post  hoc  me  docuit,  melimela  rubere  minorem 

Ad  lunam  delecta.     Quid  hoc  intersit,  ab  ipso 

Audieris  melius.     Tum  Vibidius  Balatroni : 

\Tos  nisi  damnose  bibimus,  moriemur  inulti ; 

Et  calices  poscit  majores.     Vertere  pallor 

Tum  parochi  faciem,  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres- 

Potores,  vel  quod  maledicunt  liberius,  vel 

Fervida  quod  subtile  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 

fnvertunt  Allifanis  vinaria  tota 

Vibidius  Balatroque,  secutis  omnibus :  imi  40 

Convivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis. 

AfFertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 

In  patina  porrecta.     Sub  hoc  herus,  Haec  gravida,  inquit, 

Capta  est,  dtterior  post  partum  carne  fuiura. 

His  mixtumjus  est :  oleo,  quodprima  Venafri  45 

Pressit  cella  ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Iberi  ; 

Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 

Dum  coquitur  ;  cocto  Chium  sic  convenit,  ut  non 

Hoc  magis  ullum  aliud  ;  pipere  albo,  non  sine  aceto, 

Quod  Methymnaeam  vitio  mutaverit  uvam.  50 

Erucas  virides,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras 

Monstravi  incoquere  ;  illotos  Curtillus  echinos, 

■ 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

23.  Lambinus  conjectures  erat  supra  ipsum,  re-  nus  in  some  of  his  MSS.  passeris  assi,  et.    The 

Serring  to  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  9.  26.     This  reading  words  of  the  critic  are  ."  Nempe  passerem  piscem 

is  given  likewise  by  Cuningam  and  Sanadon.     A  et  rhombum,  non  elixos,  sed  assos  exhibuit  Nasidi- 

counter-authority  i9  found  in  Sallust   (Hist.  lib.  3.  enus;  idque  pro  hujus  Sermonis  indole  minime  hic 

apud  Serv.  ad  Aen.  1.  698.)  tacendum  erat." 

i    24.  In  place  of  simul  many  MSS.  of  good   re-  30.  Some  read porrexerit. 

pute  give  semel,  which  here  amounts  to  the  same  35.  Some  read  poscunt. 

thing.     Instead  of  the  common  reading  absorbere,  39.  The  true  form  is  AWfanis,  not  Aliphanis 

we  bave  adopted  obsorbere,  on  the  authority  of  two  nor  Alliphianis.    Corapare  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiqm 

MSS.  of  Lambinus's,  asmany  of  Torrentius's,  and  lib.  4.  c.  7.  p.  1195. 

three  of  Cruquius's.    This  form  occurs  likewise  in  40.  The  comrnon  reading   is  secutis   omnibus 

some  of  Fea's  MSS.     It  is  undoubtedly  the  genu-  imis  :  Convivae  lecti. 

ine  lection.  vid.  Serm.  2.  3.  240.  Various  Readings.  50.  The  comraon  reading  is  mutaverat. 

29.  The  common  reading  is  passeris,  atque,  for  52,  The  Strasbourg  edition  of  1514  has  Catillust 

wbich  Beotley  adopts  the  lection  found  by  Larnbi-  and  one  of  Purrnann's  MSS.  Colillus,  wbich  is 


3GB  q.  H.ORATH'  FLA< 

Li  melius  muria,  cjuam  tesia  marina  rcmittu 

Intcrea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 

ln  patinam  ieccre,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  55 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris. 

Nos  majus  vcriti,  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli 

Sensimus,  erigimur.     Rufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

Filius  immaturus  obisset,  flere.     Quis  esset 

Finis,  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

Tolleret  ?  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Te  deus  ?  ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Humanis  !  Varius  mappa  compescere  risum 

Vix  poterat.     Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso, 

Haec  est  conditio  vivencti,  aiebat,  eoque  65 

Responsura  tuo  nunquam  est  parfama  labori* 

Tene,  ut  ego  accipiar  laute,  torquerier  omni 

Sollicitudine  districium  ?  ne  panis  adustus, 

Nc  male  conditumjus  apponatur  ?  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  recte,  pueri  comtique  ministrent  ?  70 

Adde  hos  praeterea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si, 

Ut  modo  ;  si  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat  agaso* 

Sed  convivatoris,  uti  ducis,  ingenium  res 

Adversae  nudare  solent,  celare  secundae. 

Nasidienus  ad  haec  :  Tibi  di,  quaecunque  preceris,  75 

Commoda  dent ;  ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  comis* 

Et  soleas  poscit,     Tum  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros. 

Horatius, 

Nullos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse  ;  sed  illa 
Redde,  age,  quae  deinceps  risisti. 


VARIOUS  READJNGS. 

found  also  in  tbe  Florence  edition  of  1482.    The  the  hangings  to  have  fallen  on  the  dish  itself,  noJ 

Aldine  edition  of  1501,  and  that  of  Junta  1503,  upon  the  whole  table. 

have  Curcillus.  58.  Cuningam  reads  on  conjecture  Rvfus  cqpi- 

53.  There  is  great  variance  in  the  MSS.  and  te  hacienvs,  ut  si.  But  the  comraon  reading  re- 
early  editions  about  the  reading  of  this  line.  quires  no  alteration,  and  is  well  explained  by  tbe 
Some  have  quam  ....  remitlet,  others  quam  ....  o!d  commentator  whom  Cruquius  cites,  "  capite 
remittat,    oihers    quo ....  remiltat,    and    others  posito  in  lectum.'" 

again  quod  ....  remitiei.  71.  The  Junta  edition  of  1503,   and  tbat  of 

54.  Lambinus  conjectures  suspansa,  which  Cu-  Strasbourg  15 l4,have  ruent. 

ningam  praises  in  a  note,  and  Wakefield  adopts.  75.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have precarts, 

lt  is  contrary,  however,  to  all  the  MSS.,  and  con-  but  preceris  is  apprpved  of  by  Bentley  and  others 
trary  too  to  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  who  makes 


^RMONUM  LIB.  II,  & 


m 


Fundanius. 


Vibidius  dum 
Quaent  de  pueris,  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 
Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dantur  pocula,  dumque 
Ridetur  fictis  rerum,  Balatrone  secundo  : 
Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 
Emendaturus  fortunam  ;  deinde  secuti 
Mazonomo  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 
Membra  gruis,  sparsi  sale  multo  non  sine  farre, 
Pinguibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae, 
Et  leporum  avulsos,  ut  multo  suavius,  armos, 
Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit.     Tum  pectore  adusto 
Vidimus  et  merulas  poni,  et  sine  clune  palumbes ; 
Suaves  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 
Naturas  dominus,  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  uiti, 
Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 
Canidia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afris. 


80 


85 


no 


95 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


82.  The  comnaon  reading  is  non  dentur,  for 
which  vve  have  given  non  danturas  it  is  found  in 
MSS.  The  certainty  expressed  by  the  indicative 
appears  preferable  here  to  the  subjunctive  mean- 
ing. 

86.  Some  of  Fea's  MSS.  have  discreta,  which, 
after  all,  as  that  editor  explains  it,  does  not  by  any 
means  raake  a  bad  reading  :  "  magna  lance  mem- 
bra  unius  gruis  secta,  atque  hac,  illac  divisa,  dispo- 
sita.  Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto."  Still,  how- 
ever,  discerpta  is  the  true  reading,  and  denotes  that 
the  bird  had  rather  been  torn  in  pieces  than  skil- 


fully  divided.  Compare  Seneca  (De  Brev.  vitae 
c.  12.)  "  Quanta  arte  scindantur  aves  in  Jrusta 
non  enormia" 

88.  Some  MSS.  have  albae  instead  of  the  com- 
mon  reading  albi.  Bentley  gives  albi,  but  Bur- 
mann,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Doring,  Bothe,  and 
others,  prefer  albae  as  marking  the  sex. 

94.  Bentley  reads  illas,  which  Hunter  condemns, 
and  cites  in  support  of  his  preference  for  illis  a 
passage  of  Tibullus  (2.  4.)  "  Felix  cmplacidus  le- 
niter  adfiat  amor.n 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


Epistola  I. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 


Pnma  dicte  mihi,  summa  dicende  Camena, 
Spectatum  satis,  et  donatum  jam  rude,  quaeris, 
Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo  ? 
Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.     Veianius,  armis 
Herculis  ad  postem  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro,  5 

Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 
Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  personet  aurem : 
Solve  senesceniem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat. 

Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono  ;  10 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  curo  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum  ; 
Condo  et  compono,  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 
Ac  ne  forte  roges,  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter  ; 
Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  1. 

3.  Some  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  have  includere.  7.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  purgata  antl 

\Ve  have  given  this  line  as  interrogative,  with  aure. 

Wakefield,  Eichstaedt,  Fea,  Doring,  and  otbers.  14.  Some  of  Fea'sMSS.  andoneof  Combe's  cx- 

Most  editions  bave  a  period  after  ludo.  faibit  adducius* 

6.  Some  of  Lambinus's  and  Fea's  MSS.  gire 
exomet. 


KflSTOLARUAI  LIB  I,  1. 


2fi3 


Quo  nic  cunquc  rapit  tempcstas,  defcror  hospes, 
Nunc  agilis  fio  et  mcrsor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  verae  custos  rigidusque  satelles  ; 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 
Ut  nox  longa,  quibus  mentitur  amica,  diesque 
Lenta  videtur  opus  debentibus ;  ut  piger  annus 
Pupilhs,  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum  : 
Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 
Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id,  quod 
Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque, 
Aeque  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit. 

Restat,  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis 
Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus, 
Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi  ; 
Nec,  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis, 
Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cheragra. 
Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra. 
Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus  ? 
Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
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30 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


16.  Theeuitio  princeps  has  wor,  as  also  tbe 
Milaneditions  of  1476,  1477,  the  Venice  edition 
pf  1478,  andsome  others.  But  the  language  of 
the  MSS.  is  uniformly  in  favour  of  mersor. 

19.  Sorne  of  Fea's  and  Valarfs  MSS.,  and  seve- 
ral  of  the  early  editions,  have  submitttre. — In  this 
same  line,  Valart  reads  JVec  mihi  res,  sed  me  re- 
bus,  which  he  mentions  as  the  conjectural  emen- 
Jation  of  a  friend.  Sanadon  bas  JVunc  mihi  res, 
non  me  rebus  ;  and,  conceiving  that  the  lines  as 
they  at  present  stand  are  not  in  their  proper  or- 
der,  heplaces  the  I9th  after  the  16th      Sanadon 

s  ably  refuted,  however,  by  Batteux  (Mem.  Acad. 

Inscript.  vol.  2.  p.  2.  4to.  ed.) 

20.  Sanadon  reads  quibus  somni  pars  nulla  m 
accordance  with  the  precept  of  Quintilian  ;  on 
which  lection  Wieland  remarks,  "  Sanadon  ist 
zwar  eherzu  loben  als  zu  tadeln,  dasser  in  seiner 
Uebersetzung  des  Horaz  viele  Stellen  um  der  Ju- 
gend  schonen  gaenzlich  weggelassen  hat.  Aber 
alles  hat  sein  Mass.  Wenn  er  sogar  dem  quibus 
mentitur  nmica  sein  unlateinisches  quibus  somni 
pars  nulla  unterschiebt,  so  ist  er  ungerecht  gegen 
seinen  Autor,  unversichtig  gegen  seine  Schueler, 
uod  laecherlich  obendrein." 

21.  The  common  reading  is  Longa  videtur,  for 
which  Bentley  substitutes  Lenia  videtur  as  cited 
by  Barthe,  (Advers.  37.  19.)  from  an  old  MS. 
The  advantage  gained  by  this  emendation  is  the 
elegant  variety  of  the  three  epithets,  longa,  lenta, 
and  piger.    Benjley  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sa- 


nadon,  Gesner,  Valart,  Wakeaeld,  Welzel,  and 
others.  The  common  reading  is  retained  by  Fea 
and  Doring. 

28.  One  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  and  two  of  Va- 
larfs  have  oculos.  Bentley  considers  both  this  and 
the  common  reading  oculo  as  equally  admissible, 
though  hegives  the  preference  on  the  whole  to  the 
former,  "  quia  JVoster  utrumque  oculum  inunge- 
re  solebat."  This  reason  is  certainly  none  of  the 
strongest.  The  one  assigned  by  Gesner  in  favour 
of  the  common  reading  appears  to  us  far  prefera* 
ble  :  "  Oculos  contendere  videtursimpliciter  mo- 
do  hoc  significare,  versus  aliquem  locuin  dirigere 
oculos,  et  velut  collineare;  oculo  contendere  ve! 
oculis  indicat  summum  conatum  efficiendi,  et  ef- 
fectum  adeo/' 

29.  Baxter,  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Gesner,  Ober- 
linus,  Wakefield,  and  Treulzer,  give  the  prefe- 
rence  to  the  form  inungui,  whicn  is  found  also  in 
some  MSS. 

30.  Some  of  the  early  editions  have  Et  quia. 
Cuningam  reads  JVeu  quia. 

31.  The  form  Chiragra,  which  some  adopt,  vi- 
tiates  the  metre.  vid.  Sat.  2.  7. 15.  Various  Read- 
ings. 

32.  The  oldest  Blandinian,  and  anotherof  Cru- 
quius's  MSS.  give  quadam,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  lection.  Many  of  the  early  editions  have 
quoddam.     Most  MSS.  exhibit  quodam. 

33.  One  of  Bersman's  MSS.  has  miseraque. 

34.  Cuningam  reads  laborem  after  Cruquius. 
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Possis,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem.  35 

Laudis  amore  tumes  ?  sunt  certa  piacula,  quae  te 

Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 

Invidus,  iracundus,  ihers,  vinosus,  amator  ? 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 

Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem.  40 

Virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  et  sapientia  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse.     Vides,  quae  maxima  credis 
Esse  mala,  exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam, 
Quanto  devites  animo  capitisque  labore. 

Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  45 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,.per  saxa,  per  ignes : 
Ne  cures  ea,  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas, 
Discere  et  audire  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 
Quis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax 
Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes,  50 

Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  ? 

Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 
O  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est, 
Viftus  post  nummos.     Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 
Prodocet ;  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque,  55 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 
Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores,  est  lingua  fidesque  ; 
Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desint : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

35.  Oneof  Combe'sMSS.  has  depellere.  1.6.  74.,  has  been  considered  by  raany  editors  ?. 

40.  The  Collation  of  Saxins  and  one  of  Bers-  rncre  interpolation,  and  Sanadon  even  removes  it 

mann's  MSS.  have  accommodet.  from  the  text.    Markland,  in  order  to  produce  a 

44.  We  have  adopted  animo  as  fotind  by  Cru-  more  evident  connexion  between  this  and  the  pre- 

quius  in  three  of  his  MSS.,  and   which  Gesner,  ceding  verse,  proposes  to  read  senesque,   et,  bv 

Oberlinus,  Combe,  and  Wakefield  receive.     The  which  emendation  the  whole  of  the  present  linc 

commonreadingisantwi.  becomes  a  mere  periphrasis  for  pueri.    It  is  cer- 

48.  Zarofs  edition  has  audere,  which   Gesner  tainly,  however,  not  at  all  in   character  to  put 

praises  though  he  does  not  adopt.    "  Audere  mihi  such  a  piece  of  advice,  as  that  mentioned  by   the 

blanditur,   ut  sit  vehementior  et  acrior  cohortatio.  poet,  into  the  mouths  of  mere  boys  at  school,  who 

Brevior  longe  ad  tranquillitatem  via  est,  si  audeas  know  and  care  very  little  about  money  affairs.     It 

contemnere,  quae  mirantur  alii,  quam  si  ea  parare  is  far  more  probable  that   Horace  uses  this  line 

studeas."  with  a  satirical  reference  to  the  young  men  and 

52.  Bentley  reads,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  their  aged  seniors,  eacb  of  whom  he  arms  with  an 

Torrentius's  MSS.    Vilius    est  auro  argentum,  abacua  and  bag  of  counters,  and  makes  to  be  as  bu- 

virtutibus  aurum,  and  observes  in  its  defence,  sily  employed  in  these  their  calculations  of  monied 

"  dulcius  nescio  quid  et  numerosius  in  se  habet."  merit,  as  boys  at  school  with  their  operations  in 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  commendation  arithmetic. 

should  have  been  given  rather  to  the  common  read-  57.  The  common  reading  is 
ing. 

55.  In  place  of  the  common  lection  Perdocct,  Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desunt, 

the  far  greater  number  of  MSS.,  and  those  too  of  Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores,  et  lingua,  fidesque ; 

the  best  repute,  exhibit  Prodocet.    Two  of  Cru-  Plebs  eris.  . . 
quius's  MSS.  have  Praedocet,  and  one  Edocet. 

56.  This  line,  which  has  already  appeared  Serm,  But  in  place  of  Si  the  better  class  of  MSS.  bave 
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Plebs  eris.    At  pueri  ludentes,  Rex  eris,  aiunt, 

Si  rectefacies.     Hie  murus  aeneus  esto,  60 

JVil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

Roscia,  dic  sodes,  melior  lex,  an  puerorum  est 

Naenia,  quae  regnum  recte  facientibus  offert, 

Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Camillis  1 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet,  qui,  rem  facias  ;  rem,  65 

Si  possis,  recte  ;  si  non,  quocunque  modo  rem, 

Ut  propius  spectes  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi : 

An  qui,  fortunae  te  responsare  superbae 

Liberum  et  erectum,  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat  ? 

Quod  si  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget,  cur  70 

Non,  ut  porticibus,  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 
Nec  sequar  aut  fugiam,  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  odit : 
Olim  quod  vulpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 
Respondit,  referam ;  Quia  me  vestigia  terrent 
Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum.  75 

Bellua  multorum  est  capitum.     Nam  quid  sequar  ?  aut  quem  ? 
Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica ;  sunt  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 
Excipiantque  senes,  quos  in  vivaria  mittant ; 
Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore.     Verum  80 

Esto,  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri : 
Iidem  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  ? 
j\rullus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis praelucet  amoenis, 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

Sed,  namely,  e'ight  MSS.  o(  Lambinus's,   most  of  by  ellipsis.     The  common  reading  is  retained  aiso 

Torrentius's,  tbree  ofPulmann^s,  the  samenumber  by  Fea  and  Doring.     Bentley's  emendation  is  fo!- 

of  Bersmann^s,  and  the  oldest  of  Bentley's.     In-  lowed  by   Cuningam,  Sanadon,    Valart,  WetzeJ, 

stead  of  desunt,  two  of  Bentley'sand  many  others  Zeune,  Kidd,  Hunter,  and  others. 

have  desint.     For  et  lingua,  some  of  Larabinus's,  67.  Lambinus  reads  Puppi  :  but  the  true  lec- 

the  best  of  Pulmann's,  and  a  MS.  of  Trinity  Col-  tion  is  Pupi.    Mention  of  the  gens  Pupia,  the  Pupi- 

lege,  (Camb.)exhibit  cst  lingva.     Finally,  Cruqui-  nian  tribe,  and  the  Pupieni  is  frequently  met  with. 

us's  Buslidian  MS.,  two  MSS.  of  Pulmaun's,  and  69.  Many  editions  have  optat,  but  aptatis  sanc- 

one  of  Bersmann's,  actually  make  the  line  com-  tioned  by  the  best  and  most  uumerous  MSS. 

mencing  with  Est  animus  precede  that  heginning  72.  Many  of  the  early  editions  have  etfugiam%, 

with  Scd  quadringentis.    In  consequence  of  all  others  acfugiam. 

this,  Bentley  gives  the  reading  and  arrangement  76,  Bentley,  in  opposition  to  the  MSS.,  reads 

which  our  test  exhibits,  and  remarks,  with  great  multomm  est,  and  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sana- 

truth  in  our  opinion,  "  Quis  non  videat,  Si  illud  a  don,  Wakefield,  Wetzel,  and  others.     The  objec- 

librariis  loco    Sed  tum  demum  substitutum  esse  ;  tion  tothe  common  rezdiug  multorum  es  isits  am- 

postquara  versibus  semel  luxatis  Sed  nullo  sen-  biguity,  sitice  it  may  either  be  regarded  as  a  paii 

su    sententiam    inchoaret?"      Gesner,    however,  of  the  apologue,  orapplied  to  the  Roman  people. 

thinks  the  transposition  by  no  means  necessary,  78.  In  place  of  crustis,  the  Gottingen  MS.  anrl 

and  that  Sed  may  mark  the  excuse  uttered  by  the  the  collation  of  Saxius  h&vefrustis,  which  appears 

covetous  in  defence  of  their  Conduct,  the  ccndi-  also  in  the  Milan  editton  of  1477,  artd  in  that  p^ 

♦tonal  particle  being  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  Fabricius,  1555. 

46 
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Si  dixit  dives,  Iacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido  $5 

Fecerit  auspicium,  cras  ferramenta  Teanum 

Tolletis,  fabri.     Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est : 

Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita ; 

Si  non  est,  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo ?  90 

Quid  pauper  ?  ride,  ut  mutat  coenacula,  lectos, 

Balnea,  tonsores  ;  conducto  navigio  aeque 

Nauseat  ac  locuples,  quem  ducit  priva  triremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 
Occurro,  rides  :  si  forte  subucula  pexae  95 

Trita  subest  tunicae,  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
Rides.    Quid  ?  mea  quum  pugnat  sententia  secum  ; 
Quod  petiit,  spernit ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit ; 
Aestuat  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto  ; 

Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis :  100 

Insanire  putas  solennia  me  ?  neque  rides  ? 
Nec  medici  credis  nec  curatoris  egere 
A  praetore  dati,  rerum  tutela  mearum 
Quum  sis,  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 
De  te  pendentis,  te  respicientis  amici  ?  105 

Ad  summam,  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives# 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta  est. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

84.  Waddel  conjectures  Davus  for  dives,  and  tus.  Gesner  remarks,  "  Nec  potestaliter  hic  pec* 
supposes  the  meaning  to  be,  that  if  the  slave  shall  cari,  nisi  curtatis  capillis  quibusflam  magis  quam 
praise  Baiae,  in  the  presence  of  his  master,  the  lat-  opu»  erat.  Sed  cum  haec  notio  jam  sit  in  mocjuo. 
ter  will  immediately  retire  thilher.  Utonsore,  curatus  damnare  non  ausim." 

85.  Markland  conjectures  ventosa  for  vitiosa.  105.  N.  Heinsius   conjectures   te   suscipientis 
91.  TheMSS.  andearly  editionsare  almostuni-  which  Bentley  adopts  and  endeavours  to  defend, 

formly  in  favour  of  ride.    One  or  two  have  rides.  but  Gesner  remarks  in  favour  of  the  common  read- 

Cuningam  adopts  the  latter.     Bentley  conjectures  ing,  "  Respicimus  ea,  unde  opem  exspectamus^ 

viden\  non    minus  quam  ea  quibus  auxilium  debemus. 

94.  Almost  all  theMSS.  and  the  greater  part  of  Nudum  latus  hic  Johnsono  praebuit  Bentleius." 
the  ear-ly  editions  give  curahts,  others  read  curta- 
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Epistola  II. 

AD  LOLLIUM. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romae,  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe  ;  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita  crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet,  audi.  5 

Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello, 
Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. 
Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  causam  : 

Quod  Paris,  ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus,  10 

Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 
Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden  : 
Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 
Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine  et  ira  15 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Rursum,  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit, 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen ; 
Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 
Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  aequor,  20 

Dum  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 
Pertulit,  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  2. 

4.  Instead  of  Plenius,  one  half  of  the  MSS.  ing  shown  opposition  by  his  conduct,  and  hence 
»nd  most  of  the  early  editions  exhibit  Planius,  they  consider  the  phrase  just  quoted,  as  equivalent 
which  is  adop*ed  by  the  majority  of  editors  since  to  "  adduci  et  permoveri  non  potest."  A  most  un- 
Bentley  restored  it  to  the  text.  satisfactory   explanation.     Every  difficulty,  on  the 

5.  Cuningam  reads  ni  quid.  In  this  same  line  other  hand,  is  removed  by  the  emendation  of  Bent- 
sorae  of  Lambinus's  MSS.,  cxhibit  destinet,  an  er-  ley  :  "  quod  (belii  scilicet  causam  praecidere  et 
ror  probably  for  distinet.  Helenam  reddere)  Paris  negat  se  posse  cogi  etiam 

10.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  Quid  Pa-  ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus."     The  expres- 

ris  ?  we  have  given  with  Bentley,  on  the  authori-  sion  quod  cogi  is  analogous,  as  Hunter  remarks,  to 

tyof  seven  MSS.,  Quod  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  that  of  Terence,  "  Quod  vos  jus  cogit,  id  volunta- 

efforts  of  Gesner,  Dbring,  and  others  to  elucidate  te  impetret."  (Adelphi.  3.  4.  44.) 
the  former.     The  advocates  for  the  common  read-         17.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  his  MSS., 

ing  roaintain  that  Paris  is  not  to  be  considered,  by  gives  Rursum  instead  of  the  coramon  Rursus,  to 

the  words  cogi  posse  negat,  as  having  actually  ex-  avoid  the  unpleasant  repetition  of  the  final  syJla- 

pressed  himself  to  that  effect,   but  merelv  a«  hav-  ble  vs  at  so  snort  an  interval,  in  the  same  line. 
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Sirenum  voces  et  Circae  pocula  nosti ; 

Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset/ 

Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors,  "25 

Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  amica  luto  sus. 

Kos  numerus  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 

Sponsi  Penelopae,  nebulones  Alcinoique, 

In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juVentus  ; 

Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies,  et  30 

Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 

Ut  jugulent  hominem,  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones  i 
Ut  te  ipsum  serves,  non  expergisceris  ?  atqui 
Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydropicus  ;  et  ni 

Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non  35 

Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.     Nam  cur, 
Quae  laedunt  oculum,  festinas  demere  ;  si  quid 
Est  animum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum  ? 
Dimidium  facti,  qui  coepit,  habet ;  sapere  aude,  40 

Incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam, 
Rusticus  exspectat,  dum  defluat  amnis  :  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 

Quaeritur  argentum,  puerisque  beata  creandis 
Uxor,  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  silvae.  45 

Quod  satis  est  cui  contigit,  hic  nihil  amplius  optet. 


VARIOUS  READINGS, 

25.  Some   read  Circcs.  vid.  Od.  1.15.2.     Va-  nes.     Bentley  adopts  the  former,  and  thus  avoids 

lious  Readings.  the    unpleasant  homoioteleuton  between  homines 

25.  Markland  conjectures  exsors,  which  Valart  and  latrones. 

(Pr.  xiii.)  also  suggesls.  34.  The  earlier  editions  and  the  oldest  of  Bent- 

28.  Some  read  Penelopes}  vid.  Ode  1.  15.  2.  Va-  ley's  MSS.  have  Si  nolis  sanus,  cures  hydropicus, 

vious  Readings.  (L  e;  "  Si  nolis  sanus  expergisci,  at  postea,  per 

28.  Almost  all   the  MSS.    and    early  editions  sotnnolentiam  istam  hydropicus  factus,  cures  sal- 

sanction  the  common    reading,   which   we  have  tem  expergisci  jussu  medici,  ne  morbus    evadat 

therefore  retained.     Four,   however,  of  the  Blan-  letalis.")     Bentley,    who  gives  this  explanation» 

dinian  MSS.  have  somnum  in  place  of  curam.  exhibit*  in  his  text  the  common  reading,  though 

The  Floreiice  edition  of  1482^  moreover,  and  that  he  considers  the  other  far  preferable.  D.  Heinsius 

of  Venice  1490,  give  cessantem.     Hence  Bentley  conjectures  Si  non  is  sanus,  &c.     The  common 

is  led  toconjecture  and  ecli'  cessantem  ducere  sam-  reading,  however,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 

num.     Scaliger  suggests  cessatam  ducere  curam,  Porphyrion.  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

but  cessatum  in  the  common  reading  is  the  supine.  38.  The  common  reading  is  oculum,  which  is 

"If  the   Phaeacian  youth  slept  till   mid-day,"  ob-  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  best  MSS.  and  defend- 

serves  Francis,  in  commenting  on  Bentley's  read-  ed  also  by  Bentley.     Some  read   oculos.     Bentley 

ing,  "  they  could  hatdly  wish   to  invile  a  longer  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Ober- 

repose  bythe  power  of  music."     As  to  Bentley's  linus,  Corabe,  Wakefield,  &c. 

objection,  that  such  personages,  as  those  mentioned  41 .  Some  read  vivende  recte  qui,  and  others  vi* 

in  the  text  could  liave  few  if  any  cares  to  disqui-  Vendi  qui  recte. 

et  them,  it  appears  to  us   not  only  hypercrkical,  45.  "  Placantur,'"  says  Wakefield,  "  turpissimo 

but  actually  incorrect.    Compare  thebeautiful  con-  errore   sublato."     The  turpissimus  error  existerl 

v.hision  of  the  Ist  Ode  of  the  2d  Book.  merely  in  the  critic's  own  imagination. 
32-  AII  the  older  MSSi,  give  fromrnpm.  not  homi- 
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Non  domus  et  fandus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  aun 
Aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  curas.    Valeat  possessor  oportet, 
Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti. 
Qui  cupit  aut  metuit,  juvat  illum  sic  domus  et  res, 
Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae,  fomenta  podagrum, 
Auriculas  citharae  collecta  sorde  dolentes. 
Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infundis,  acescit, 

Sperne  voluptates ;  nocet  emta  dolore  voluptas. 
Semper  avarus  eget ;  certum  voto  pete  finem. 
Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis  : 
Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 
Majus  tormentum.     Qui  non  moderabitur  irae. 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  amens, 
Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est ;  animum  rege ;  qui,  nisi  paret. 
Imperat ;  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena* 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire,  viam  qua  monstret  eques.     Venaticus,  ex  quo 
Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 
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VARIOU3  READING3. 


51.  Fea  gives  ac  metuii  from  some  of  his  MSS. 
r<  Metus  enim  est  cupiditatis  individuus  comes." 
In  tbis  sarae  line,  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  read  ac 
res  ;  the  common  editionshave  aut  res  ; 

52.  In  place  of  the  common  readmgpodagram, 
Bentley  elegantly  conjectures  podagrum,  i.  e.  po- 
dagrosum. 

60.  The  universally  received  reading  is  et  mens, 
inrelation  to  which  we  will  cite  the  observations  of 
an  accomplished  scholar.  "  Mens  implies  merely 
the  intellect,  or  rational  faculty,  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  which  are  the  affections,  passions,  appe- 
lites,  and  sentiraents  of  animus.  But  if  mens  de- 
note  the  understanding,  or  the  rational  faculty, 
as  opposed  to  the  passions  and  appetites,  how 
shall  this  signification  be  reconcilcd  with  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  in  Horace  ? 


Quinonmoderabitur  irae, 


Jnfectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens." 

It  would  be  a  most  unwarrantable  impeachment  of 
the  sagacity  of  the  poet,  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
asserting,  that  Reason  can  prompt  to  any  criminal 
indulgence,  or  stimulate  to  an  action  of  which  we 
may  have  reason  to  repent.  Mens,  therefore,  has, 
in  this  example,  beeu  uniformly  rendered  by '  Pas- 
sion.'  By  this  interpretation,  the  sentiment  ac- 
cords  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  philo- 
Eophy,  and  the  clear  intention  of  the  poet;  but  how 
n  this  translation  to  be  rcconciled  with  the  invari- 


able  usage  of  the  classic  writers  ?  for  in  no  in- 
stance  is  the  Word  mens  found  to  deflote  either 
passion  or  appetite.  On  the  contrary,  it  signifies 
the  '  intellect,'  or  that  power  of  the  human  mind, 
whose  province  is  to  controul  the  passions  and  ap- 
petites.  The  translation,  therefore,  is  directly  con- 
trary  to  classic  authority.  But  the  lection  is  erro- 
neous,  and  we  ought  to  read  amens  for  et  mens. 
This  reading  is  not  only  recommended  by  its  own 
intrinsic  propriety,  but  is  sanctioned  also  by  the 
authority  of  a  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  in 
which  amens  is  most  legibly  written  (See  M.  Ant. 
Muret.  ad  Hippol.  xviii.  Cap.  3.)  It  hasbeen  as- 
serted  by  an  anonymous  critic,  that,  if  this  opinion 
be  correct,  it  will  follotv  that  mens  can  never  be 
joined  with  an  adjective  denotiug  depravity. 
(New  Edindurgh  Review,  No.  6.)  The  author, 
we  presume,  would  not  object  to  the  coramon 
expressions  '  perverted  reason,'  and  •  depraved 
judgtnent ;'  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  ac- 
Imowledge,  that  reason  cannot  justify  inordinate 
desire,  nor  prompt  to  the  gratification  of  any  malig- 
nant  passion."  Crombieys  Gymnasium,  vol.  2.  p. 
136.  seq.  3d  edition. 

63.  H.  Stephens  reads  Impera,  ethunc. — In  tfeis 
same  line,  some  editions  give  catenis. 

65.  Glareanus,  Lambinus,  and  others  have  quam 
monstrat,  for  which  Bentley  gives,  onthe  authority 
of  MSS.,  qua  monstret.  This  latter  reading  is 
adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberli- 
nus.  Combe,  Wakefield,  Wetzel,  Fea,  Poring,  &c . 
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Miiitat  in  siivis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 

Pectore  verba,  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 

Testa  diu.     Quod  si  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis,  70 

Nec  tardum  opperior  nec  praecedentibus  insto. 


Epistola  III. 

AD  JULIUM  FLORUM. 

Juli  Flore,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 

Claudius  Augusti  privignus,  scire  laboro. 

Thracane  vos,  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus. 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres, 

An  pingues  Asiae  campi  collesque  morantur  ?  5 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit  ?  Hoc  quoque  curo. 

Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit  ? 

Bella  quis  et  paces  longum  diffundit  in  aevum  ? 

Quid  Titius,  Romana  brevi  venturus  in  ora, 

Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus,  10 

Fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos  ? 

Ut  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?  fidibusne  Latinis 

Thebanos  aptare  modos  studet,  auspice  Musa  ? 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte  ? 

Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  monitus  multumque  monendus,  15 

Privatas  ut  quaerat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 

Scripta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo  ; 

Ne,  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

67.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  exhibit  adhi-  The  subjunctive,  however,  is  required  only  in  the 

be,  which  violates  the  measure.  first  line  of  the  epistle,  in  order  to  express  the  po- 

et's  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  scene  of  war- 

Epist.  3.  fare.    When,  however,  he  particularises  individu- 

al  spots,  this  very  act  of  the  mind,  in  designating 

4.  All  the  editions  previous  to  Bentley^s  have  a  certain  place,  implies  a  diminution  of  its  uncer- 
turres,  which  is  the  reading  likewise  of  almost  aii  tainty,  and  the  poet  fancies  that  he  beholds  his 
*he  MSS.  and  of  the  ancient  scholiasts.  Two  friends  amid  the  snowy  plains  of  Thrace,  on  the 
MSS.,  however,  of  Cruquius's  have  terras,  and  borders  of  the  Bosporus,  or  in  the  rich  fields  of 
two  of  Bentley's  tsrres,  with  an  u  written  over  the  Asia.  So  in  relation  to  their  several  employments, 
first  <  by  a  later  hand.  Bentley  therefore  reads  his  knowledge  of  their  respective  characters  makes 
terras,  referring  the  term  to  the  two  continents  of  him  certain  in  a  great  degree  with  regard  to  their 
Europe  and  Asia.    Valart  states  that  terras  is  also  individual  occupations. 

founn  in  the  Sorbonne  MS.    The  common  reading,  6.  Some  MSS.  give  Hoc  for  Haec.    Bentley, 

however,  strikes  us  as  being  more  picluresque.  approves  of  the  former  as  referring  to  what  imme- 

Turres  is  put  for  the  fortified  cities  of  Sestos  and  diately  precedes.    We  have  adopted  the  emenda- 

Abydos.  tion  with  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefiel.d,  Wetzel , 

5.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  give  mormhtr.  and  others. 
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Grex  aviom  plumas,  moveat  cornicula  risum 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus.     Ipse  quid  audes  ?  30 

Quae  circumvolitas  agilis  thyma  ?  non  tibi  parvum 

Ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  causis  acuis,  seu  civica  jura 

Respondere  paras,  seu  condis  amabile  carmen : 

Prima  feres  ederae  victricis  praemia.     Quod  si  425 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses, 

Quo  te  coelestis  sapientia  duceret,  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvi  properemus  et  ampli, 

Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari. 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae,  30 

Quantae  conveniat,  Munatius  ;  an  male  sarta 

Gratia  nequidquam  coit  et  rescinditur  ?  At,  vos 

Seu  calidus  sanguis  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 

Indomita  cervice  feros,  ubicunque  locorum 

Vivitis,  indigni  fraternum  rumpere  foedus,  35 

Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 


Epistola  IV. 

AD  ALBIUM  TIBULLUM. 

Albi,  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex, 
Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana  ? 
Scribere  quod  Cassi  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat, 
An  tacitum  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

22.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS.  pre-  Gesner  approves  of  this  last,  though  he  allows 

fers  et  to  nec,  which  is  given  in  the  coramon  edi-  Seu seu  to  remain.     Bentley  introduces  ac 

tions,  because  incultum  and  hirtum  do  not  refer  into  the  text  in  place  of  at,  on  the  authority  of  his 

to  different  things,  but  merely  amplify  and  enlarge  oldest  MSS.,  and  reads  as  follows  : 
ane  and  the  same  idea. 

50.  Some  MSS.   have  sit  tibi.    Most  editions  Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae, 

read  and  point  the  whole  passage  as  follows :  Quantae  conveniat,  Munatius  ;  an  male  sarta 

Gratia  nequicquam  coit,  et  rescinditur  :  ac  vos 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae,  Seu  calidus  sanguis,  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 

Quantae  conveniat,  Munatius  :  an  male  sarta  Indomita  cerviceferos.     Ubicunqae  locorum 

Gratia  nequidquam  coit,  et  rescinditur.    At,  vos  Vivitis,  indignifraternumrumperefoedus, 

Seu  calidus  sanguis,  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat,  Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  voiivajuvenca. 

Indomita  cervice  feros,  &c. _— — 

Our  punctuation  and  reading  is  nearly  like  Fea's 

Cruquius  6nds  Heu keu  in  some  MSS.,  and  and  D6ring's.    In  the  35d  line  one  or  two  earlv 

gives  a  part  of  the  passage  as  follows  :  editions  have  versat  fox  vexat. 


. j^i  v0s 

Heu !  calidus  sanguis.  heu  !  rerum  inscitia  vexat 
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Curantem  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est  ?  5' 

Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.     Di  tibi  formam, 

Di  tibi  divitias  dederant,  artemque  fruendi. 

Quid  voveat  dulci  nutricula  majus  alumno, 

Qui  sapere  et  fari  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 

Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde,  10 

Et  domus  et  victus,  non  deficiente  crumena  1 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum  : 

Grata  superveniet,  quae  non  sperabitur,  hora. 

Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises,  15 

Quum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 


Epistola  V. 

AD  TORQUATUM. 

Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis, 
Nec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa,  palustres 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  4. 

7.  Torrentius  found  dederant  in  all  his  MSS.  ex-  authority  of  all  the  MSS.  and  editions.    St.  Je» 

cept  two.     Oneof  Cruquius's  has  the  same  lection,  rorne  (contra  Iovin,  lib.  2.  c.  12.)  also  reads^or» 

afld  it  occurs  also  in  thirteen  of  Valarfs.     We  have  cum. 

adopted  this  reading  with  Hunter  and  others  on  Epist.  5. 

account  of  eras  which  precedes.     Tbe  cornmon 
lection  is  dederunt.  1.  Some  of  the  early  editions  and  many  MSS. 

9.  In  place  of  Quam  sapere,  which  is  found  in  have  Archdicis,  in  the  sense  of  antiquis ;   so  thaft 

the  common  editions  ;  the  four  Blandinian  MSS.  Archaicis  lectis  would  denote  couches  of  clumsy 

ofCruquius,  and  twoof  Bentley's,  give  Qui,  whicb  and  old-fashioned  workmanship.     This  reading  is 

we  have  preferred  with  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sana-  advocated  by  Lambiuus,  Cruquius,  Dacier,  and 

don,  Gesner,  Fea,  Dbring,  aud  others.    Bos  con-  others.     But,  even  if  no  other  objection  could  be 

jectures  Quam  ut  sapere,  &c.  urged  against  it,  thatof  violating  the  metre  would 

11.  All  theeditions  previous  to  Bentley's,  toge-  alone  be  sufficient,  for  Archaicus  has  the  antepe- 

ther  with  the  greater  partof  the  MSS.,exhibit  Et  nult  long  :  thus,  Aristoph.  JVub.  821.     "On  irat* 

mundus  victus.    Some  MSS.  give  Et  modus  et  vic-  Sapiov  sl,  xai  <ppov£is  rapxdim.     By  far  the  greater 

tus,  whence  Berttley  cenjectures  Et  domus  et  vic-  number,  however.  of  MSS.  and  early  editions  havo 

tus,  which  we  have  also  received  into  the  text.  Archiacis,  which  Bentley  and  the  best  critics 

13.  Many  of  the  early  editions  have  deluxisse.  adopt.     The  scholiast  Porphyrion  esplains  this 

Muretus  conjectures  tibid  illuxisse,  by  an  archa-  reading  :  "  Archias  breves  lectos  fecit,  unde  Ar- 

ism  for  tibi  illuxisse.    This  is  writing  rather  in  chiaci  ;   sicut  a  Boetio  Boetios  dicimus."    Acroa 

the  styleof  Accius  and  Pacuvius  than  of  Horace.  will  also  coincide  with  him,  if  a  slfght  correction, 

16.  Meiboraius  (ad  Diog.  Laert.  10.  132.)  con-  fully  warranted  by  the  context,  be  made  :  "  Lecti 

jectures  de  grege  parcum,  which  emendation  is  humiles  ab  Archaico  (read  Archia)  fabro,  qn>  HQ» 

mentioned  by  Brucker  (Hist.  Philos.  lib.  1.  c.  2-  §.  magnae  staturae  dicitur  fuisse." 
l.per  %part.  1.)    It  is  opposed  by  the  uniform 
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inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum.  5 

Sin  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse,  vel  imperium  fer. 

Jamdudum  splendet  focus,  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 

Mitte  leves  spes,  et  certamina  divitiarum, 

Et  Moschi  causam.     Cras  nato  Caesare  festus 

Dat  veniam  somnumque  dies  ;  impune  licebit    .  10 

Aestivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  noctem. 

Quo  mihi,  fortuna  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? 

Parcus  ob  heredis  curam  nimiumque  severus 

Assidet  insano.     Potare  et  spargere  flores 

Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi.  15 

Quid  non  ebrietas  designat  ?  operta  recludit, 

Spes  jubet  esse  ratas,  in  proelia  trudit  inertem, 

Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  addocet  artes. 

Fecundi  calices  quem  non  fecere  disertum  ? 

Contracta  quem  non  in  paupertate  solutum  1  20 

Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor,  et  non 

Invitus  ;  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares  ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 

Ostendat  tibi  te  ;  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 

Sit,  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet ;  ut  coeat  par  25 

Jungaturque  pari.     Butram  tibi  Septiciumque, 

Et  nisi  coena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum 

Detinet,  assumam.     Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris  ; 

Sed  nimis  arcta  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 

Tu,  quotus  esse  velis,  rescribe  ;  et  rebus  omissis  30 

Atria  servantem  postico  falle  clientem. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

7.  Fea,  on  Ihe  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  places  26.  The  common  reading  Brutum  tibi  Septimi- 

ihis  line  before  the  preceding  one,  an  arrangement  umque  is  deservedly  rejected   by  Bentley  :  "  Au- 
which,  instead  of  improving,  confuses  the  sense  of    fer  istos  Brutum  et  Septimiumt  qui   invocati  in 

the  passage.  convivium  irrumpunt.     Alios  invitaverat  Horatius ; 

12.  Some  MSS.  have  fortunam,  but  the  early  si,  ut  sane  par  est,  veteribus  membranis  fides  habe- 

editions  and  the  greater  number  of   MSS.  have  tur."     Gruter  (Inscript.  p.  1071.   4.)  has  tbe  fol- 

fortuna.     Bentley  prefers  the  former,  while  Mu-  lowing  M  Pro  Salute  Itu  et  Reditu  Butrae"  and 

retus  conjectures/orfonas.  mention  of  the  Septicii  is  made  by  Cicero  (in  Ver- 

17.  The  Blandiman  MSS.  of  Cruquius,  the  Got-  rem  3.  14.)  Pliny,  (Epist.  1.  15.  ib.  2.  9.  4.)  Snar- 

tingen  MS.,the  collation  of  Saxius,  Zarofs  edilion,  tian,  (Hadr.  9. 11.  &  15.)  and  other  writers, 
and  raany  MSS.  of  Fea's  and  others,  have  inertem, 
which  is  adopted  in   the  best  editions.     Otbers 
read  inermem . 
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Epistola  VL 

AD  NUMICIUM. 

Nil  admiran  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque,  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum, 

Hunc  solem,  et  stellas,  et  decedentia  certis 

Tempora  momentis,  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 

Imbuti  spectent.     Quid  censes  munera  terrae  ?  5 

Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos  1 

Ludicra  quid,  plausus,  et  amici  dona  Quiritis  ? 

Quo  spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore  ? 

Qui  timet  his  adversa,  fere  miratur  eodem 

Quo  cupiens  pacto  ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus  ;  10 

Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 

Gaudeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem, 

Si,  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe, 

Defixis  oculis,  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  15 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 
I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  artes 
Suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores, 
Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquentem, 
Gnavus  mane  forum,  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum,  20 

Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 
Mutus,  et  (indignum,  quod  sit  pejoribus  ortus) 
Hic  tibi  sit  potius,  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi. 
Quidquid  sub  terra  est,  in  apricum  proferet  aetas, 
Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Quum  bene  notum  25 

Porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 
Ire  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 

VAIUGUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  6. 

3.  The  editio  princeps  has  JVxmc  solem.  10.  Markland  conjectures  exercet,  and  so  like- 

9.  Tvvo  of  Valart's  MSS.  havefere  is  miraiur.     wise  Valart  (Praef.  ad  Hor.  xiii.) 

10.  Some  MSS.  and  manjr  early  editions  have  12.  Many  early  editions  have  meluaive. 
utrique,  which  is  approved  of  by  Muretus,  Tor-  22.  The  comnaoa  readiog  is  Mucius :  indignum, 
rentius,  D.  Heinsius,  Dacier,  and  some  others.  &c.  for  which  Bentley  gives,  on  the  authority  ot 
Lambinus  first  restored  utrobique  from  other  MSS.  good  MSS.  and  several  early  editions,  the  leclioa 
and  early  editions,  and  it  hasbeen  adopted  by  Cru-  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  text.  Mutus  oc- 
quiu9,Bentley,'Cuniugam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Va-  cursas  a  proper  name  inGruter,  (Inscrip.  302.  L) 
Jart,  Combe,  Fea.  Doring,  &c.  Sowe  read  Muihis;  indignwn. 
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Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto, 
Quaere  fugam  morbi.    Vis  recte  vivere  ?  quis  non  ? 
Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  dcliciis.     Virtutem  verba  putas,  et 
Lucum  ligna  ?  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter  ; 
Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas. 
Mille  talenta  rotundentur ;  totidem  altera  porro,  et 
Tertia  succedant,  et  quae  pars  quadret  acervum.  35 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque,  et  amicos, 
Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat, 
Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque. 
Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex : 
Ne  fueris  hic  tu.     Chlamydes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunt,  40 

Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus, 
Quipossum  tot  ?  ait ;  tamen  et  quaeram,  et  quot  habebo 
Mittam.    Post  paulo  scribit,  sibi  millia  quinque 
Esse  domi  chlamydum  ;  partem,  vel  tolleret  omnes. 
Exilis  domus  est,  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt,  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt,  et  prosunt  furibus.     Ergo 
Si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum, 
Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 
Mercemur  servum,  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 

Qui  fodicet  latus,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
Porrigere.    Hic  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina ; 
Cui  libet  is  fasces  dabit,  eripietque  curule 
Cui  volet  importunus  ebur  ;  Frater,  Pater,  adde  ; 
Ut  cuique  est  aetas,  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta.  55 

Si,  bene  qui  coenat,  bene  vivit :  lucet,  eamus 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

31.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  ut,  we  have  critics,  adopt  the  reading  we  have  gjven  in  thfe 

adopted  * t  with  Bentley  and  others.    This  slight  text.                                              « 

verbal  change  esseDtially  improves  the  meaning  of  47.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  potis,  which  is 

the  passage.  also  given  by  Cuningam. 

34.  Some  editions  omit  et.    The  conjunction  is  50.  Some  MSS.  ofTorrentius's,togetherwith  the 

found,  however,  in  good  MSS.  Gottingen  MS.  and  the  collation  of  Saxius,  have 

38.  Tumebus  (Advers.  7. 18.)  recommends  Et  saevum.  But  laevum  is  found  in  thebestMSS.rand 

bene.  is  so  given  by  Cruquius,  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sa- 

40.  Cuningam  gives  Chlamydas.  nadon,  Gesner,  &c. 

42.  Cruquius  and  Cuningam  prefer  Quipossim,  51.  In  place  oifodiat  theolder  MSS.  have/orf^ 

which  Fea  has  also  in  some  of  his  MSS.  cet,  which  Gesner  well  explains  by  "  subindefodi- 

42.  Some  MSS.  of  Lambinus  and  the  Basle  edi-  af." 

tion  of  1555  have  quod  habebo.     Lambinus,  how-  53.  The  common  reading  is  hic  fasces.      We 

evcr,  and  also  Bentley  and  others  of  the    best  have  adopted  the  lection  of  Bentley  and  otheTP^ 
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Quo  ducit  gula  ;  piscemur,  venemur ;  ut  olim 

Gargilius,  qui  mane  plagas,  venabula,  servos 

Differtum  transire  forum  populumque  jubebat, 

Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  spectante  referret    .  60 

Emtum  mulus  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemur, 

Quid  deceat,  quid  non,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 

Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Ulixei, 

Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet ;  sine  amore  jocisquc  65 

Nil  est  jucundum  :  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Vive,  vale  ;  si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis* 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 


Epistola  VII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Quinque  dies  tibi  pollicitus  me  rure  futurum, 
Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 
Si  me  vivere  vis,  recteque  videre  valentem, 
Quam  mihi  das  aegro,  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas,  veniam  ;  dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 
Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet, 
Officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forensis 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

59.  Bentley,  offended  at  the  presence  of  popu-  guc  valentem,  whicb  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  and 

ium  and  populo  in  two  succeeding  lines,  gives  on  Bentley  adopt,  ten  of  Lambinus^s  MSS.  and  seve- 

mere  conjecture  campum  for  populum.    What  ap-  ral  of  Fea's  exhibit  the  reading  which  we  have 

pears  to  the  Iearned  critic,  however,  an  inelegant  given  in  our  text,  recteque  videre  valentem.     This 

repetition  in  the  common  reading  is  directly  the  is  found  also  in  the  Gottingen  MS.,  in  the  Milan 

reverse.     Gargilius  orders  his  slaves  in  the  morn-  edition  of  1477,  in  that  of  Venice  1479,  and  in 

ing  to  traverse  the  crowded  for  utn  with  the  imple-  some  others.     It  is  adopted  also  by  Gesner,  Ober- 

ments  of  hunting,  in  order  to  attract  the  notice  of  linus,Combe,  Wakefield,  Wetzel,  Fea,  D6ring,.&c. 

the  assembled  tnultitude.     In  the  evening  he  bids  Bentley  (Curae  Novissimae.)  conjectures  vigere 

tbem  return  witb  thp  pretcnded  spoils  of  the  chace,  for  videre,  an  emendation  which  Kidd  receives  into 

through  the  same  forum,  in  order  to  encounter  the  the  text.     In  the  common  lection,  sanum  is  pleo- 

gaze  and  receive  the  applause  of  the  same  popu-  nastic  by  the  side  of  recte  valeniem  ;  whereas,  to 

lace.  use  the  words  of  Gesner,  "  in  videre  est  dulcedo 

68.   The  Gottingen  MS.    has  imparti,  which  quaedam  et  ??0os,  quod  intelligunt  soli  qui  ama- 

Cuningam  also  gives. — In  this  same  line  the  col-  runt." 

lation  of  Saxius  has  si  nil.  5.  Cruquius  gives  colorque  on  the  authority  of 

MSS.    One  o(  Oberlinus's  has  the  same  reading, 
Epist.  7. 

8   Iostead  of  the  common  reading  sanum  rerU. 
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Adducit  iebres  et  testamenta  rcsignal. 

Quod  si  bruma  nives  Albanis  iliinet  agris,  10 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus,  et  sibi  parcet, 

Contractusque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 

Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 

Non,  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes, 
Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.  —  Vescere  sodes.  —  lr> 

Jam  satis  est.  —  At  tu  quantumvis  tolle.  —  Benigne.  — 
Non  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscula  parvis.  — 
Tam  tcneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus.  — 
Ut  libet,  haec  porcis  hodic  comedenda  relinquis.  — 
Prodigus  et  stultus  donat,  quae  spernit  et  odit.  *20 

Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit,  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 
Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus, 
Nec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  distent  aera  lupinis. 
Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 
Quod  si  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  25 

Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos, 
Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorum,  et 
Inter  vina  fugam  Cinarae  moerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  nitedula  rimam 
Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  30 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra. 
Cui  mustela  procul,  Si  vis,  ait,  efFugere  istinc. 


VARTOUS  READINGS. 

19.  Zarofs  edition  has  relinquis,  which  we  have  and   bone.     But  how  many  days  and  nights  must 

adopted  in  place  of  the  common  relinques.     Fea  this  wild  creature  have  lived  indulging  his  genius, 

also  gives  relinquis  from  some  of  his  MSS.,  and  it  like  a  tame  domestic  animal,  in  an  enemy's  house, 

occurs  likewise  ia  five  of  Valarfs.     The   Venice  amidst  the  noise  of  the  family  ?    Reader,  whoever 

edition  of  1492,  has  relinquas.     The   present  in-  thou  art,  if  thou  hast  ever  saluted  Horace,  even  at 

dicative,   however,  impart3  more  energy  and  ani-  the  threshold,  canst  thou  believe  such  absurdities 

mation  to  the  passage  than  either  the  future  of  that  of  him  ?"    The  learned  eritic,  after  some  farther 

same  mood  or  the  present  subjunctive.  remarks,  proposes  his  emendation  of  nitedula,  a 

22.  Some  read  paratum,  but  five  of  Cruquius's  species  of  field-mouse.     If,  as  is  conceded  by  al- 

MSS.,  and  others  of  Bermann'sand  Fea's,  exhibit  most  all,  Horace  here  refers  to  tbe  jE?opian  fable 

paratus  by  an  elegant  Hellenism.     So  also  Chari-  of  the  mouse  and  weasel,  there  can  be  but  one  opi- 

sius,  lib.  4.  p.  239.  and  Serv.  ad  JEn.  2.  377.  nion  about  the  propriety  of  Bentley's  conjecture. 

29.  All  the  MSS.   and  editions  before  Bentley  The  best  editions  since  Bentley's  time  adopt  ni- 

give  vulpecula,  for  which  Bentley,  on  learned  and  tedula.      It  is  a  curious  circumstnnce,  however, 

ingenious  conjecture,  read s  mtedwZa.    "Iappealto  that  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  St.   Augustine 

your  honour,"  observes  Bentley,  "  ye  hunters,  far-  and  St.  Jerome,  vulpecula  was  the  lection  of  the 

mers,  and  naturalisls,  can  a  fox  eat  corn  ?  M.  Da-  MSS.     Kidd's  note  on  this  passage,  appears  to  us> 

cier,  wbo  reads  cameram,  has  with  much  good  fore-  we  confess,  singularly  unhappy  :     •'  Voces  nitedu- 

sight  provided  his  granary  with  poultry  and  pi-  la  et  vulpecula  haud  immane  quantum  discrepant; 

geons.     A   pleasant  and  facetious  conceit,  truly  !  ut  interpretationem  pro  textu  facile  supponant  li- 

A  frugal  farraer  lo  be  sure,  who  lets  his  poultry  in-  brarii.     S\c pullos,  et,  nidos,  saepe  permutari  patet 

to  his  barn,  which  must  certainly  be  well  covered  e  Schraderi  Observat.  p.  70." 
against  rain  if  it  is  open  to  pigeons.     But,  it  seems,        30.  Dacier  conjectures  cameram,  which  is  deser •■ 

this  was  a  lean  fox,  that  crept  through  a  little  hole.  vedly  rejected  by  all, 
T?hould  hardlv  believe  it.  though  he  were  skin 
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Macra  cavum  rcpetes  arctum,  quem  macra  subisti. 

Hac  ego  si  compcllor  imagine,  cuncta  resigno. 

Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo,  satur  altilium,  nec  35 

Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti ;  Rexque  Paterque 

Audisti  coram ;  nec  verbo  parcius  absens. 

Inspice,  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus. 

Haud  male  Telemachus,  proles  patientis  Ulixei :  40 

jVbn  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus  ;  ut  neque  planis 

Porrectus  spatiis,  neque  multae  prodigus  herbae  : 

Atride,  jnagis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam. 

Parvum  parva  decent.     Mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  45 

Strenuus  et  fortis,  causisque  Philippus  agendis 
Clarus,  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 
Dum  redit,  atque  Foro  nimium' distare  Carinas 
Jam  grandis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,  ut  aiunt, 
Adrasum  quendam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra,  50 

Cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 
Demetri,  (puer  hic  non  laeve  jussa  Philippi 
Accipiebat,)  abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  domo  ;  quis ; 
Cujus  fortunae  ;  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrono. 
It,  redit,  enarrat :  Vulteium,  nomine  Menam,  55 

Praeconem,  tenui  censu,  sine  crimine  natum  ; 
Et  properare  loco  et  cessare,  et  quaerere  et  uti, 
Gaudentem  parvisque  sodalibus,  et  lare  certo,  . 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

40.  Markland  conjectures  sapientis,  in  which  reading  et  narrai.  Tbe  asyndeton  imparts  pecu- 
Wakefield  concurs.  liar  animation  to  the  style,  and  happily  describes 

41.  The  common  text  has  Ithacae.  the  activity  of  the  slave  in  executing  his  master's 

42.  Bentley  reads  nec  multae.  commands. 

43.  Cuningam  conjectures  rehnquo.  56.  The  common  text  has  sine  crimine  notum  ; 

50.  Many  read  Abrasum  frem  MSS.  and  early  which  most;  MSS.  exhibit.  A  MS.,  however,  of 
fcditions,  but  the  true  lection  is  Adrasum,  which  Fabricius's,  and  one  also  of  H.  Stephens's,  give  si- 
Gesner  successfully  defends  :  "  Puto  intelligi,"  ob-  ne  crimine  natum,  which  Bentley  adopts.  Ste- 
serves  the  critic,  "  iv  XPV  ^ovpiav,  rasum  ad  cutim  phens  and  Bentley  contend  that  sine  crimine  na- 
usque,  parci  hominis  indicium,  qui  nollet  saepe  nu-  ium  is  an  answer  to  quo  patre,  a  question  which 
mura  tonsori  dare,  (Conf.  Epist.  1.  38.  7.)  Non  in  the  common  reading,  remains  unanswered. 
audiendus  est  Marcilius,  qui  libertinae  conditionis  Much  may  undoubtedly  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
hoc  insigne  dicat.  Ne  servi  quidem  externo  signo  common  text,  but  we  certainly  think  the  emenda- 
discerni  ab  ingenuis  poterant.  Et  interrogat  Phi-  tion  of  these  two  eminent  scholars  more  spirited 
lippus,  quo  patre,  si  ingenuus,  quove  patrono,  si  and  applicable. 

libertinus.'*  58.  N.  Heinsius  (ad  Ovid.  2.  645.)  considers  et 

51.  One  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  and  one  or  two  of  lare  curto  the  true  reading.  This  same  lection  is 
Fea's  have  resecantem.  found  in  two  MSS.  of  Cruquius's,  and  js  adopted 

52.  Cuningam  reads  laevus.  by  Bentley,  who  thinks  that  so  choice  an  epithet  as 
55.  Cuningam  very  elegantly    gives   cnarrat  curto  could  hardly  have  been  introduced  by  the 

which  we  have  adopted  in  place  of  the  common  copyists.    It  harmonise?,   too,  according  to  the 
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Et  ludis,  et  post  dccisa  ncgotia  Campo. 

Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  quaecunque  rcfers,  dic  00 

Ad  coenam  veniat.     Non  sane  credere  Mena  ; 

Mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa  1  Benigne, 

Respondet.  —  Negc t  ille  mihi  ?  —  Negat  improbus,  et  te 

Negligit  aut  horrct.  —  Vulteium  mane  Philippus 

Vilia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  65. 

Occupat,  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     Ille  Philippo 

Excusare  laborem  et  mercenaria  vincla, 

Quod  non  mane  domum  venisset ;  denique,  quod  non 

Providisset  eum.  —  Sic  ignovisse  putato 

Me  tibi,  si  coenas  hodie  mecum.  —  Ut  libet.  —  Ergo  70 

Post  nonam.  venies  ;  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge. 

Ut  ventum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus, 

Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hic,  ubi  saepe 

Occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum, 

Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conviva,  jubetur  75 

Rura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 

Impositus  mannis  arvum  coelumque  Sabinum 

Non  cessat  laudare.     Videt  ridetque  Philippus, 

Et  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit, 

Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septem  80 

Promittit,  persuadet,  uti  mercetur  agellum. 

Mercatur.     Ne  te  longis  ambagibus  ultra 

Quam  satis  est  morer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus,  atque 

Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera,  praeparat  ulmos, 

Immoritur  studiis,  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  So 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

tame  ciihc,  much  morewith  gaudentem  and  par-  69.  Glareanus  reads  Praeuidisset,  and  Lamli;- 

vis  sodalibus  than  the  common  reading  lare  certo.  nus  Provisisset. 

There  is,  howeyer,  a  fatal  objection  to  this  emen-  73.  One  of  Bentley's  oldest  MSS.   omits  Hic, 

dalioii,  which  is,  that  tenui  censu  already  pre-  and  commences  the  sentence  after  dimittitur  with 

cedes.     Gesner's  defence  uf  the  common  text  is  tibi  quae.     This  omission  is  variously  supplied. 

peifectly  correcl :  "  Certo  lare,  ne  talis  videatur,  The  Leyden  MS.  together  with  another,  has  Ast 

qualera  describit  Epist.  1.  15.  28."  ubi  saepe.    The  MS.  of  Vossius  gives  Ergo  ubi 

60.  One  of  Fea's  MSS.  and  also  Zarofs  edilion  saepe,  while  that  of  Trinity  College  exhibits  Huc 

have  licet  for  libet.    ln  this  same  line  sorae  read  ubi  saepe,  and  that  of  Queen's  with  many  others, 

quodcunque,  but^waeomyweisfoundingoodMSS.  Hicubi  saepe.     The  Gottingen  MS.   has   Hinc 

and  is  adopted  Ly  Gesuer,    Oberlinus,    Combe,  ubi  saepe.      Bentley  considers  Hic    and    Ergo 

Wakefield,  Dorin«,  and  others.  equally  good,  thoughhe  reads  the  former.     Cunin- 

63.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  J\ "egat  ille,  gam  prefers  Ergo.     The  best  editions  follow  Bent- 


four  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  JYeget  ilk,  which  that     ley. 
oiitic  prefers.     We   have  given  this  emeudatioa        8; 


82.  Markland  reads  Mercatus  (ne  te  longis  am- 
«'iih  sbme  of  the  best  cditions.  bagibus  ultra  Quam  satis  est  morer)  ex  nitido,  &c. 
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Spem  rnentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando : 

Offensus  damnis,  media  de  nocte  caballum 

Arripit,  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 

Quem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Philippus,  90 

Durus,  ait,  Vultei,  nimis  attentusque.  videris 

Esse  mihi.  —  Pol,  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares, 

Si  xelles,  inquit,  verum  mihi  ponere  nomen. 

Quod  teper  Genium  dcxtramque  deosque  Penates 

Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priori.  95 

Qui  semel  adspexit,  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est 


Epistola  VIII. 

AD  CELSUM  ALBINOVANUM. 

Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano, 

Musa  rogata  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis. 

Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  dic,  multa  et  pulchra  minantem, 

Vivere  nec  recte  nec  suaviter;  haud  quia  grando 

Contuderit  vites,  oleamve  momorderit  aestus,  5 

Nec  quia  longinquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris  ; 

Sed  quia  mente  minus  validus  quam  corpore  toto 

Nil  audire  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum  ; 

Fidis  offendar  medicis,  irascar  amicis, 

Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  veterno  ;  10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


93.  Some  MSS.  and  early  edhions  have  dicere  ment  (o  make  hirn  change  it:  videt  ridelqUe  Phi- 

nomen.    Lambinus  first  recalled  ponere  into  the  lippus.     The  sentiment  therefore  can  only  belong 

text,  and  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Cruqui-  to  the  poet,  who  draws  this  moral  from  the  tale  he 

us,  Torrentius,  Bentley,  &c.  had  told." 

96.  The  common  editious  have  simnl,  but  an  Epist.  8. 
old  MS.  of  Cruquius's  and  another  of  Bersmann's 

give  semel,  which  is  the  true   reading.     "  They  3.  Some  MSS.  have  quaerit.    In  this  same  line 

who  read    simul,"    observes  Bentley,  "  if  they  Cuningam  reads  multa  ac  pulchra,  without  rauch 

refer  it  to  Vulteius,   must  be  obliged  to  read  re-  regard  certainly  either  to  harmony  or  elegance. 

diit    repetiitque,  in  tbe  following  verse,  against  5.  Some  of  the  early  editions  have  oleamque. 

the  faith  of  MSS.     Lambinus  and  E)acier  have  6.  Theearlier  editions  give  arvis,  whichCunin- 

assigned  these  three  lines  to  Philip.    But    Phi-  gam  adopts.     Most  of  the  MSS.,  however,  read 

lip  was  persuaded  from  the  beginning  that  Me-  agris,  which  is  preferable  :  "  Arvis  minus  pla- 

nashad  better  have  continued  in  hisfirst  condi-  cet,"  observes  Gesner,  "quia  arva  proprie  suutr 

tion,  and  partly  proposed  as  a  matter  of  mern-"  quae  arantur  segetis  caussa." 


EPISTOLARUM  LIB  I,  9.  ^$1 

■ 

Quae  nocuere  sequar,  fugiam  quae  profore  credani. 

Romae  Tibur  amem,  ventosus  Tibure  Romam. 

Post  haec,  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 

Ut  placeat  Juveni,  percontare,  utque  cohorti. 

Si  dicet,  Recte  :  primum  gaudere,  subinde  15 

Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento : 

Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus. 


Epistola  IX. 

AD  CLAUDIUM  NERONEM. 

Septimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus, 

Quanti  me  facias.     Nam  quum  rogat  et  prece  cogit, 

Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 

Dignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis, 

Munere  quum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici,  5 

Quid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 

Multa  quidem  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirem  : 

Sed  timui,  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer  ; 

Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  commodus  uni. 

Sic  ego,  majoris  fugiens  opprobria  culpae,  10 

Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.     Quod  si 

Depositum  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 

Scribe  tui  gregis  hunc,  et  fortem  crede  bonumque. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

12.  Cruquius  found  in  his  four  Blandinian  MSS.  Epist.  9. 
venturus  in  place  of  the  common  ventosus.     Tbis 

same  reading  was  obtained  by  Bentley  from  four  2.  The  MSS.   and  early  editions  vary  between 

of  his  oldest  MSS.,  and  it  was  exhibited  also  in  namcum  rogat,^.ndnamrnerogat.     The  former 

other  very  old  MSS.  inspected  by  Barth.    Servius,  isupon  the  whole  the  better  reading,  and  has  ac- 

however,  has  ventosus,   (ad  JEn.  4.  224.) — Some  cordingly  found  a  place  in  some  of  t,he  best  edi- 

editions  remove  the  comma  after  amem  and  make  tions,  especially  in  those  subsequent  to  the  time  ot 

1 1  follow  ventosus.  Victorius.   (vid.  P.    Vidor.   Var.  Lect.  lib.  20- 

14.  Some  read  atque  c.  9.) 
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Epistola  X. 

AD  FUSCUM  ARISTIUM. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus 

Ruris  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una 

Multum  dissimiles,  at  cetera  paene  gemelli, 

Fraternis  animis,  quidquid  negat  alter,  et  alter  ; 

Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi,  5 

Tu  nidum  servas,  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 

Rivos,  et  musco  circumlita  saxa,  nemusque. 

Quid  quaeris  ?  vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui, 

Quae  vos  ad  coelum  fertis  rumore  secundo ; 

Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus,  liba  recuso  ;  10 

Pane  egeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 

Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet, 
Ponendaeque  domo  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 
Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  V 

Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes  ?  ubi  gratior  aura  15 

Leniat  et  rabiem  Canis,  et  momenta  Leonis, 
Quum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum  ? 
Est  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 
Deterius  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  10. 

3.  Cruquius  iirst  adopted  at  cetera  \n  the  place  connected  vvith   what    follows.      Bentiey  adopis 

of  the  coimnon  reading  ad  cetera.     It  is  found  in  nearly  the  same   punctuation,  except  that  he  puts 

two  MSS.  of  Torrentius's,  as  many  of  Bersmann's,  a  colon  after  pariter.     Hunter  adops  the  pointing 

in  the  Vossian  and   oldest  Blandinian,   and   like-  of  Torrentius,  and  contends  for  the  elegant  syn- 

wise  in  some  of  Fea's.     Cruquius  is  foliowed  by  tactical  arrangement  which  it  produces,  i.  e.  (Nos) 

Eentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Waicefield,  Wetzel,  vetuli  notique  columbi,  tu  nidam  servas,  ego  lau~ 

Zecne,  and  other?.     Zarot's  edition  of  1470,  ancl  do,  &c.     There  may  be  great  elegance,  we  allow, 

that  of  Milan  1477,  have  06  cetera.     N.  Heinsius  in  this  construction,  but  the  beauty  of  the  figure  iu 

(ad  Ovid.  Met.  9.   99.)  defends  at  ceiera.    The  Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi  is  too 

common  reading  is  atvaiiance  with  the  idiom  of  great  to  bc  sacrificedtoa  meregrammatical  nicety. 
the  language,  by  which  ad  iu  simiiar  cases  is  al-        9-  By  far  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  give  fer' 

ways  understood.  tis  in  place  of  the  common  reading  effertis.    The 

5.  Two  MSS.  of  Cruquius's  have  vetulis  notis-  latter  would  appear  tohave  originated  in  a  gloss. 
quecolumbis,  whichis  also  given  as  a  conjectural        18.  The  greater  number  of  MSS.  have  depellai. 

reading  in  the  notes  to  Lambinus's  edilion.     The  Torrentius,  however,  successfully  defends  the  read- 

common  lection,  which  we  have  given   in  the  text  ing  we  have  adopted,  on  the  ground  that  tbe  mere 

is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.     A  question  arises,  driving  away  of  sleep  is  not  so  much  alluded  to„ 

however,  with  regard  to  the  punctuation.     Torreu-  as  the  constant  and  harassing  lnterruption  of  slum- 

tius,  on   the  authority  of  two  MSS.,  places   a  pe-  ber,  which  gnawing  care  brings  in  its  train. 
riod  after  pariier,  and  a  comma  after  columbi,  by        19.  As  allusion  is  made  to  sleep  in  the  preced- 

which  arrangement  vetuli   notiqne  columbi  aie  ing  line,  Bentley  conjectures  that  we  should  read 


tflSTOLAFvUM  LlB.  I.  !) 

thirior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum,  20 

Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  9. 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas, 

Laudaturque  domus,  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 

Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 

Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix.  25 

Non,  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 
Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum, 
Certius  accipiet  damnum  propiusve  medullis, 
Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 
Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae,  30 

Mutatae  quatient.     Si  quid  mirabere,  pones 
Invitus.     Fuge  magna  ;  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 
Reges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 

Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 
Pellebat,  donec  minor  in  certamine  longo  -35 

Imploravit  opes  hominis,  frenumque  recepit. 
Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste, 
Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
Sic,  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 

Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehet  improbus,  atque  40 

Serviet  aeternum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 
Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 
Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet ;  si  minor,  uret. 

Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi ; 
Nec  me  dimittes  incastigatum,  ubi  plura  45 

Cogere,  quam  satis  est,  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ia  this  tapet is  for  lapiliis.     The  emendation  is  al-  30.  The  collation  of  Saxius  ha s  plus  aequo,  of 

iogether  unnecessary.     The  poet  refers  to  the  tes-  which  Cuningam   highly   approves.     The  lection 

selated  paveraents  of  antiquity.  plus  nimio,  however,  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 

24.  We   have  adopted  expelles  with   Benfley,  the  best  writers. 

Gesner,  and  others,  as  indicating  rather  an  attempt  37.  The  common  reading  is  victor  violens,  for 

than  the    actual  success  of  the  experiment.     This  which    Bentley  substitutes   on   conjecture  violens 

latter  idea  would  be  coaveyed  by  espellas,  which  vitto.     This  emendation,  however,  is  of  no  great 

is    therefore  improper,  though  given  in   several  value,  since  victor  and  victas  are  so  closely  con- 

MSS.  and  editioos.  nected  in  meaning  that  the  former  is  always  of  ne- 

25.  In  place  of  fastidia,  many  MSS.   have  ei-  cessity  implied  by  the  latter.     Some  editions  have 
therfastigia  or  vestigia.     The  latter  is  given  also  victor  viclo. 

in  the  Milan  edition  of  1477.     But  Gesner  well  de-  40.  In   place  of   vehet,  two  of  Bentley's  MSS> 

fends  the  readingof  our  text.     "  Divitum  deliciae  have  vehit,   which  he  adopts  in  the  text.     Cunin- 

repugnant  simplicitati  naturae,  quam  fastidiunt."  gam  gives  the  same  reading  which  he  states  is 

27.  The  MSS.  and  early  editions  vary,  sorae  fonnd  in  six  edilioos. 
havimr  sucwm.  and  others  s-i/cmm. 


2$*  i*.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Imperat,  haud  servit,  collecta  pecunia  cuique, 
Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem. 

Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  VacuriaeT 
Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  laetus.  50 


-Epistola  XI. 

AD  BULLATIUM. 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos  T 

Quid  concinna  Samos  ?  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardis '( 

Smyrna  quid,  ct  Colophon  ?  majora  minorave  fama  t 

Cunctane  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  fiumine  sordent  ? 

An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una  ?  * 

An  Lcbedum  laudas  odio  maris  atquc  viarum  ? 

Scis,  Lebedus  quid  sit ;  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

Fidenis  vicus :  tamcn  illic  vivere  vellem, 

Oblitusque  meorum,  obliviscendus  et  illis, 

Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem.  !Q 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  petit,  imbre  lutoque 

Adspersus,  volet  in  caupona  vivere,  nec  qui 

Frigus  collegit,  furnos  et  balnea  Iaudat, 

Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 

Ncc,  si  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  l^ 

Idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 

Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mitylene  pulchra  facit,  quod 
Paenula  solstitio,  campestre  nivalibus  auris, 
Per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  mense  caminus. 
Dum  licet,  ac  vultum  servat  Fortuna  benignum,  20 

Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absens. 
Tu,  quamcunque  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


47.  The  common  reading  is  aut.    vid,  Expla-         15.  Cunintfam  reads  JVcc  ie  si,  which  is  also 
natory  Notes.  found  in  a  MS.  of  Fea's. 

49.  Cuningam,  after  Iiis  usual  cu9tom,  reads/a-         18.  The  coliation  of  Saxius  has  avsiris. 
num  post.  20.  The  common  reading  is  et  vultum,  for  which9 

on  accountof  the  better  sound,  we  have  adoptecl 
Epist.  11.  with  Bentley  ac  vultwn.    The  best  editions  do  the 

same. 
3.  Bentley  retains  minorane  the  comrnon  read-        22.  Cunin<jam  coniecttfres  dcus,  seufofs  donxtr 
fn«r.  verif. 

7.  Some  of   the  earlv  editions  bsjve  Lchedus 
qvam.  sit  Gabii*. 


KriSTOLARUM  LIB.  I,  12.  '285 

Grata  sume  manu,  neu  dulcia  differ  in  annum  ; 

Ut,  quocunque  loco  fueris,  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas.     Nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 

Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter,  aufert : 

Coelum,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque 

Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.     Quod  petis,  hic  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  30 


Epistola  XII. 
AD    ICCIUM. 

Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis,  quos  colligis,  Icci. 

Si  recte  frueris,  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.     Tolle  querelas  ; 

Pauper  enim  non  est,  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  5 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstemius  herbis 

Vivis  et  urtica,  sic  vives  protinus,  ut  te 

Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret ; 

Vel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit,  10 

Vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora. 

Miramur,  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 
Cultaque,  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox : 
Quum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri 
Nil  parvum  sapias,  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures  ;  15 

Quae  mare  compescant  causae  ;  quid  temperet  annum  ; 
Stellae  sponte  sua,  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent ; 
Quid  premat  obscurum  Lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem  ; 
Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors  ; 
Empedocles,  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

23-  The  common  texts  have  generally  ncc  dul-  and  Hunlcr,  giving  vt  the  force  of  etiamsi.    Many 

cia,  in  place  of  which  Bentley  restored  neu  dulcia  editions  have  si  for  sic,  which  alters  for  the  worse 

from  MSS.     The  emendation  is  adopted  in  the  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

best  editions.  9.  Eutyches,  an  old  grammarian,  (apud  Putsch. 

Epist.  12.  p.  2160.)  reads  largus  for  liquidus,  but  in  opposi- 

tion  to  all  the  MSS. 

1.  A  few  MSS.  have  Icti.  20.  Cuningam  conjectures  Empedocleum,  which 

?.  We  have  adopted  the  punctuation  df  Zeune  Sanadon  also  adopts.     The  object  of  this  emenda- 


28ti 


<i.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Verum  seu  pisces,  seu  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas, 
Utere  Pompeio  Grospho  :  et,  si  quid  petet,  ultro 
Defer  ;  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum. 
Vilis  amicorum  est  annona,  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 

Ne  tamen  ignores,  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res  :  25 

Cantaber,  Agrippae,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 
Armenius  cecidit ;  jus  imperiumque  Phraates 
Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor  ;  aurea  fruges 
Jtaliae  pleno  defudit  Copia  cornu» 


EpistOla  XIIL 

AD  VINIUM  ASELLAM. 

ITt  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque, 

Augusto  reddes  signata  volumina,  Vini, 

Si  validus,  si  laetus  erit,  si  clenique  poscet  ; 

Ne  studio  nostri  pecces,  odiumque  libellis 

Sedulus  importes  opera  vehemente  minister.  5 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae, 

Abjicito  potius,  quam  quo  perferre  juberis 

Clitellas  ferus  impingas,  Asinaeque  paternum 

Cognomen  vertas  in  risum,  et  fabula  fias. 

Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamas  :  10 

Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 

Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 

Fasciculum  portes  Hbrorum,  ut  rusticus  agnum  ; 

Ut  vinosa  glomus  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

tion  istoobtain  a  more  uniform  construction  :  but  as  Bentley  remarks,  that  the  epistle   was  written 

this  very  change  of  construction    is  intentional  on  subsequent  to  the  barvest.     (f  we  give  defundit, 

the  part  of  the  poet,  in  order  (o  make  Stertinius  the  it  marks  the  period  of  the  harvest  itself. 

imore  prominent  of  the  two  philosophers,  as  he  was 

the  fairer  subject  of  ridicule.     In  this  same   line  Epist.  13. 

Some  read  Stertinii. 

22.  Markland  removes  the  comma   after  petet,  2.  The  common  texts  have  Vinni. 

and  places  it  at  the  end  of  the  line,  6.  One  MS.  of  Pulmann's,  one  of  Valart's,  and 

23.  The  Gottingen  MSS.   has  Offer,  from  a  one  also  of  Combe's,  have   urget  sarcina,  and  so 
gloss.  H.   Stephens  conjectured.     Bentley  refutes  this 

29.    The  MSS.   vary,  some  reading  diffudily  feading. 

others  diffundit,  others  defudit,  and  others  again  12.  D.  Heinsius  conjectures  Sepositum,  which 

defundit.    Bentley  reads  defundit,  but  the  majo-  Bentley  refutes. 

rity  of  editions  have  defudit.     The  difference  is  14.  In  place  of  the  common    reading  glomos, 

iiot  very  material :  if  we  zdontdefudit.  it  denofes,  which  is  of  doubtful  authority,  the    Blandinian 


r.riMOLAKUM  LILS.  J,    l  l 

Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.  15 

Neu  vulgo  narres  te  sudavisse  ferendo 
Carmina,  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  moran 
Caesaris ;  oratus  multa  prece,  nitere  porro. 
Vade,  vale,  cave,  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas, 


Eimstola  XIV. 
AD  VILLICUM  SUUM. 

V  illice  siiv  arum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

Quem  tu  fastidis,  habitatum  quinque  focis,  et 

Quinque  bonos  sojitum  Variam  dimittere  patres  ; 

Certemus,  spinas  animone  ego  fortius,  an  tu 

Evellas  agro,  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  5 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur, 

Fratrem  moerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 

Insolabiliter ;  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fert,  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum.  10 

Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique  ; 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas.  15 

Me  constare  milii  scis,  et  discedere  tristem, 

Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 

Non  eadem  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

MSS.  of  Cruquius,  two  of  Bentley's,  tne  Gottin-  5.  D.  Heinsius  conjectures  nn  rus,  which  Ce- 

gen  MSS.,  the   collation  of  Saxius,  and  severa!  of  ningam  adopts  but  Bentley  refutes. 

Fea's  MSS.  exhibit  glomus.    One  or  two  MSS.  6.  Pulmann,  Valart,  and   Fea,  have  moretur  iu 

have  globos,  originating  probably  in  a  gloss.  some  of  their  MSS.,  a  reading  adopted  by  Lambi  • 

16.  Some  MSS.  have  JVec  vulgo,  others  JVe  vul-  nus  and  olhers. 

go.    Bentley  adopts  Neu  vulgo,  from  one  of  his  9.  Bentley  conjecturesffueJfor  amat,  and  place  5 

MSS.,  which  is  also  found,  by  a  later  hand,  in  a  acomma  after  Fert.     His  objection  to  amat  is,  thai 

MS.  of  Oberlinus's.    The  besteditionsfollow  Bent-  when  uoited  with  rumpere,\t  would  have  the  force 

ley.  of  solet,  <pi\e7  ;  whereas  the  sense  requires  a  verb 

Epist.  14.  with  the  signification  of  cupit.    There  is  no  need , 
however,  of  any  change,  since  amat,  which  is  the 

3.  The  G«ttingen  MS.  and  some  of  the  early  readingof  all  the  MSS.  andeditions,  may  very  na- 

editions  have  Bariam.     Other  MSS.  have  Baria,  turally  be  used  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  best 

which  is  found  also  in  the  edition  of  Ascensius,  writers,  with  the  meaning  of  cupit. 

and  in  Ihe  Venice  editions  of  1486  and  1490.    The  11.  One  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  and   some  of  Lam- 

Junta  edition  of  1503  has  Barium.  binus's,  have  odio  res. 
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Meque  et  te  ;  nam,  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesqua 

Credis,  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit  20 

Quae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 

Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video  ;  et  quod 

Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva  ; 

Nec  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  taberna, 

Quae  possit  tibi ;  nec  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  salias  terrae  gravis :  et  tamen  urgues 

Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva,  bovemque 

Disjunctum  curas,  et  strictis  frondibus  exples. 

Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 

Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc,  age,  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat,  audi. 
Quem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli, 
Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 
Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni, 
Coena  brevis  juvat,  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba  ;  35 

Nec  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 
Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 
Limat ;  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat : 
Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis  ?  40 

Horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis  ?  Invidet  usum 
Lignorum  et  pecoris  tibi  calo  argutus,  et  horti. 
Optat  ephippia  bos  piger  ;  optat  arare  caballus. 
Quam  scit  uterque,  libens,  censebo,  exerceat  artem. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19.  Lambinus  and  Torrentius  prefer  tesca,  43.  This  line  is  variously  punctuated,  some  edi- 
whicb  very  probably  is  the  true  orthography  if    tions  having  the  same  pointing'  with  ours,  others 

Scaliger's  etymology  of  the  term  (h&cKia  for  Saava-  placing  a  comma  after  bos.    Bentley  is  in  favour 

Ki.a)  be  correct.  of  the  latter,  considering  piger  when  applied  to 

28.  Lambinus  gives  Dtjunctnm  from  four  MSS.  bos,  too  general  and  usual  an  epithet  to  impart  any 

33.  Some  of  the  old  editions  have  Cynarae.  new  force  to  the  sentence.     But,  as  Gesner  re- 

34.  Some  MSS.  have  media  de  nocte.  marks,  piger  is  here  equivalent  to  quempiget  labo- 
40.  Bentley  reads  servis  tu  urbana,  aud  assigns  ris  sui,  and  tberefore  either  punctuation  is  good. 

as  a  reason,  "  ut  distinctius  et  efficacius  procedat 
comparatio" 
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Epistola  X\  . 

AD  NUMONIUM  VALAM. 

Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  coelum,  Vala,  Salerni, 

Quorum  hominum  regio,  et  qualis  via  ;  (nam  mihi  Baias 

Musa  supervacuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 

Me  facit  invisum,  gelida  quum  perluor  unda 

Per  medium  frigus.     Sane  myrteta  relinqui,  5 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 

Sulfura  contemni,  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris, 

Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 

Clusinis,  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 

Mutandus  locus  est,  et  deversoria  nota  10 

Praeteragendus  equus.     Quo  tendis  ?  non  mihi  Cumas 

Est  iter  aut  Baias,  laeva  stomachosus  habena 

Dicet  eques :  sed  equis  frenato  est  auris  in  ore  ;) 

Major  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat ; 

Collectosne  bibant  imbres,  puteosne  perennes  15 

Jugis  aquae  ;  (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae. 

Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique  : 

Ad  mare  quum  veni,  generosum  et  lene  requiro, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  15. 

5.  Bentley  gives  murteta  as  more  in  accordance  jecture.     If  by  Gabios  be   mecus  Gabiesforiles, 

with  the  orthography  of  the  age  iu  vvhich  Horace  his  emendation  is  of  no  value,  since  the  proper  ex- 

lived.     We  should  have  very  strong  doubts  as  to  pression  would  be  Gabinos  ifontes). 
ihe  correctness  of  this  remark.       Schneider,  in        13.  Some  of  Bentley's  best  MSS.  and  several  of 

commenting  on  the   introduction  of  the  y  into  the  Fea's  have  equis,  which  Beotley,  Cuningam,  Sana- 

the  Latinalphabet,  observes  :  "  Die  Zeit  der  Ein-  don,  Wakefield,  Fea,  and  olhers  adopt.     Johnsou 

fuhrung  dieses    Buchstaben    in     die    lateinische  and    Wetzel  defend   equi,  the  coinmon  reading, 

Sprache  lasst  sich   nicht  genau  bestimmen.     Dass  which  is  given  also  by  Gesner  and  Doiing.     We 

Ennius  und  Attius  sich  desselben  noch  nicht  bedi-  prefer  Bentley's  emendation,  by    vvhich   eguis  is 

ent  hatten  erhellt  aus   Cic.  Orat.  48.   §  160.   und  made  to  apply  to  horses  in  geneial,  not  to  the  par- 

Mar.  Vlctor.  p.  2456.  aber  das  er  erst  unter  Au-  ticular  one  mentioned  here.     W^addel  conjectures 

gustus  und  durch  diesen  aufeekommeu  sei,  wie  Isi-  equus  for  eqms. 

dor.  Orig.  1.  4.  und  Petr.  Diacon.  p.    1582.  mel-        16.  The  early  editions  had  jugisagvae  until  H. 

den,  ist  nicht  zu  glauben,  da  sich  aus  den   Worten  Stephens  and  Lambinus  introduced  Dulcis  for  Ju- 

Cicero's  a.  a.  O.  ergiebt,  dass  er  schon  in  dessen  gis,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS.,    Bentley  subse- 

Zeitaltergebrauchtwurde,wiewohlderselbeCicero  quently  recailed  Jugis  into  the   text,  which  has 

so  wenig  ihn  als  z  zum  lateioischen  Alphabetrech-  been  adopted  also  in  the  best  editions  since  his 

net."     Lat.  Gramm.   Vol.   1.   p.  39.     Schneider  time. 

here  maintains  that  the  y  was  not  first  introduced         17.  N.  Heinsius  (Advers.  5.  13.  p.  493.)  conjec- 

luto  the  Latin  Alphabet  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  tures  quodvis,  which  Cunmgam  adopts  but  Bent- 

but  had  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  ley  refutes. 

9.  Cuningam  reads  Clusinos  Gabiosque  on  con- 

49 
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Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 

In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret,  20 

Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  amicae  ;) 

Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros ; 

Utra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 

Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti : 

Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere,  par  est.  25 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  maternis  atque  paternis 
Fortiter  absumtis  urbanus  coepit  haberi, 
Scurra  vagus,  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 
Impransus  non  qui  civem  dignosceret  hoste  ; 
Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saevus  ;  30 

Pernicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli, 
Quidquid  quaesierat,  ventri  donabat  avaro. 
Hic,  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 
Aut  paulum  abstulerat,  patinas  coenabat  omasi, 
Vilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ;  35 

Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepotum 
Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bestius.     Idem 
Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris,  ubi  omne 
Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  Non  hercule  miror, 
Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunl  bona,  quum  sit  obeso  40 

Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  vulva  pulchrius  ampla. 
Nimirum  hic  ego  sum  :  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo, 
Quum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis  ; 
Verum,  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius,  idem 
Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum  45 

Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

25.  Glareanus  reads  ac  nos  tibicredere.  adopted  in  the  best  editions.    Others  read  agni- 

26.  With  this  verse  a  new  epistle  begins  in  the  ni. 

edition  of  Glareauus.    _  37.   The   MSS.  vary,  some  having  correptus 

39.  N.  Heinsius  conjectures  stringere,  and  Cu-  Bestius,  which  is  given  also  in  several  of  the  early 

ningam  ^/igere.    But  Bentley  successfully  defends  editions.     Other  MSS.    give    correctus  Bestius. 

the  comnaon  reading.     Schrader,  however,  thinks  Larnbinus  found  corrector  Bestius  in  a  very  old 

that  Horace  wrote  fundere.  MS. ;   which    reading  Bentley,  Cuningam  Sana- 

32.  Bentley  gives  donaret  from  conjecture,  in  don,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Wet- 

which    he  is  foilowed    by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  zel,  Doring,  and  others  adopt. 

Wakefield,  Wetzel,  and  others.     There  is  more  of  38.  Bentley  readsSi  quid  \n  place  of  Quidquid, 

certainty  and  therefore  more  of  ridicule  in  dona-  on  the  authority  of  certain  MSS.  of  Tonentius's. 

bat  the  common  reading.  42.  Cuningam  Teads  on  conjecture  tutus  narr, 

35.  Almost  all  the  MSS.  give  agninae,  which  is  parvula. 
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EnsroLA  XVI. 

AD  QUINCTIUM. 

Ne  perconteris,  fundus  meus,  optime  Quincti, 
Arvo  pascat  herum,  an  baccis  opulentet  olivae, 
Pomisne,  an  pratis,  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo : 
Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter,  et  situs  agri. 

Continui  montes,  nisi  dissocientur  opaca  5 

Valle  ;  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspiciat  Sol, 
Laevurn  decedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet. 
Temperiem  laudes.     Quid,  si  rubicunda  benigni 
Corna  vepres  et  pruna  ferunt  ?  si  quercus  et  ilex 
Multa  fruge  pecus,  multa  dominum  juvat  umbra  ?  10 

Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 
Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nec 
Frigidior  Thracam  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 
Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 

Hae  latebrae  dulces,  et  jam,  si  credis,  amoenae,  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis» 

Tu  recte  vivis,  si  curas  esse  quod  audis ; 
Jactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Roma  beatum. 
Sed  vereor,  ne  cui  de  te  plus,  quam  tibi  credas  ; 
Neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum  ;  20 

Neu,  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 
Dictitet,  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  16. 

2.  Sorae  of  Cruquius^s  MSS.,  as  also  the  Gottin-  tivus,"  observes  Bentley,  "  in  hac  phrasi  est  oratio 
gen  MS.  and  the  collation  of  Saxius,  have  bacis,  affirmantis  ;  subjunctivus  optantis  tantum  vel  me- 
which  is  likewise  found  in  one  or  two  early  edi-  tuentis  :  iste  igitur  cum  loci  hujus  sententia  me- 
•:ions.  lius  congruit." 

3.  Bentley  puts  an  pratis,  on  the  authority  of  11.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  florere. 
MSS.,  for  the  commou  reading  et  pratis.     The  13.    N.    Heinsius  (ad  Ovid.    Trist.  4.   1.  21.) 
former  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  stvle  of  the  speaksof  Threcam&s  having  been  found  by  him  m 
poet.    Compare  Epod.  7.  13.  Epist.  1.3.  3  :  1.  11.  a  very  old  MS.  of  the  Leyden  library.    But  Thra- 
4  :  and  1.  18.  102.  cara  is  certainly  a  preferabie  form,  though  Cunin- 

7.  Some  of  the  early  editions  have  discedens,  gam  adopts  the  former. 

and  two  MSS.  of  Bersmann's  exhibit  descendens.  14.  The  Saxian  collation,  together  with  Zarot's 

Our  present  reading  is  given  by  Bentley  from  the  edition  and  that  of  Milan  1477,  exhihits  Jluit  ap- 

best  MSS.  tus  et. 

9.  Some  of  the  early  editions  have^/eranf,  and  in  15.  Bentley  very  acutely  reads  et  jamfov  the 

the  succeeding  line  juvet.     Bentley  gives  the  read-  common  lectiou  etiam.     He  is  followed  by  most 

ing  of  our  text  on  conjecture,  and  is  followed  by  subsequent   editors.       Et  jam    is  equivaleut  to 

Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  "  etiam  nunc,"  "  hocipso  temporequo  scribo." 

Wakefield,  Doring,  and  otbers.    "  Modus  indica-  22.  Zarofs  edition  has  tempus  h&bmdi, 
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Dissimules,  donec  manibus  tremor  iuciclat  unctis, 
Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulccra  celat. 
Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique  £5 

Dicat,  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures : 
Tene  magis  salvum  populus  vclit,  an  populum  lu, 
Servet  in  ambiguo,  qui  consulit  ct  tibi  et  urbi, 
Jupiter :  Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis. 

Quum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Respondesne  tuo,  dic  sodes,  nomine  ?  —  Nempe 
Vir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  deleclor  ego  ac  tu. 
Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie,  cras,  si  volet,  auferet ;  ut  sr 
Detulerit  fasces  indigno,  detrahet  idem. 

Pone,  meum  est,  inquit ;  pono,  tristisque  recedo.  35 

Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 
Contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  paternum  ; 
Mordear  opprobriis  falsis,  mutemque  colores  ? 
Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quem,  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?  Vir  bonus  est  quis  ?  —    40 
Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat ; 
Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  judice  lites  ; 
Quo  res  sponsore,  et  quo  causae  tesle  tenentur.  — 
Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 

Introrsus  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

Nec  furtum  feci,  necfugi,  si  mihi  dicat 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

30.  Oneof  Bos's  MSS.  hzs  cum  cupias,  which  is  son  and  philosophy  for  a  cure,  (rnedicandum)" 

found  also  in  the  Gottingen  MS.  and  the  collation  Hunter,  however,  prefers  reiaining  the  common 

of  Saxius.     Zarot  has  cupies.  reading   mendacem  et    medicandum,    and   refers 

35.  Two  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  have  iristisque  re-  mendacem  to  one  who,  being  of  vicious  principles, 

cordor.  still  desirestopass  in  the  cyes  of  ihe  world  for  cor- 

38.  Three  of  Cruquuis's  MSS.  have  colorem,  rect,  upright,  and  wise,  and  whose  whole  conduct 

and  two  of  Bentley's.    The  latter  refutes  this  read-  therefore  isone  tissue  of  falsehood. 
Jng,  and  gives  colores  from  older  MSS.     The  plu-         43.  Jn  piaceof  the  common  reading  responsore, 

ral  form  is  preferable  as  it  indicates  that  the  co-  about  themeaning  of  which  the  commentators  are 

lour  comes  and  goes,  not  once,  but  often.  unable  to  agree,  the  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  gives 

40.  Many  MSS.,  both  of  Lambinus's  and  Cru-  res  sponsore,  a  lection  respecting  the  correctness 

quius's,  have  medicandum,  which  Torrentius  oppo-  and  truth  of  which  no  one  can  doubt.     Cruquius 

ses,  and  Bentley  very  acutely  and  strenuously  de-  first  adopted  it,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Bent- 

fends.     "  It  perfectly  well  agrees,"  observes  Fran-  ley  and  the  best  editors  since  that  time. 
cis, "  with  themetaphorical  expressions  in  the  prp-        45.  Bentley  reads  Introrsus  on  MS.  authority. 

ceding  lines,  sanum,  valentem,febrem,  and  ulce-  II  is  preferable  to  the  common  lection  Introrsum, 

ra,   wbich  are  spoken  of  the  distempers  of   the  on  account  of  the  more  agreeable  sound. 
mind.     If,  says  Horace,  the  judgment  of  an  unrea-        46.  Bentley  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  reads 

sonable  multitude  can  makean  impression  onyou ;  dicit,    because  aio    succeeds    in    the  next   line. 

if  you  rejoice  in  being  falsely  thought  virtuous,  or  He   is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wake- 

if  you  are  afflicted  by  being  unjustly  betieved  a  field,  and  Wetzel.     There  is  no  necessity,  how- 

dishonest  man,  your  weakness  proceeds  from  the  ever,  for  the  emendation, 
same  vicious  principle,  and  you  must  apply  to  rea- 
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Servus  :  Hahes  prctium,  loris  non  ureris,  aio.  — 

Non  hominem  occidi.  —  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos.  — 

Sum  bonus  etfrugi.  —  Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus. 

Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus,  accipiterque  50 

Suspectos  laqueos,  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore  : 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae. 

Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis. 

Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  quum  surripis  unum,  55 

Damnum  est,  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto. 

Vir  bonus,  omne  forum  quem  spectat  et  omne  tribunal, 

Quandocunque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat, 

Jane  pater,  clare,  clare  quum  dixit  Apollo, 

Labra  movet  metuens  audiri :  Pulchra  Lavema,  60 

Da  mihifallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri ; 

Noctem  peccatis,  etfraudibus  objice  nubem. 

Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus, 
In  triviis  fixum  quum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 

Non  video.     Nam  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  ;  porro  65 

Qui  metuens  vivet,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 
Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 
Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 
Vendere  quum  possis  captivum,  occidere  noli ; 
Serviet  utiliter  ;  sine  pascat  durus,  aretque  ;  70 

Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis  ; 
Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere  :  Pentheu, 
Rector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

49-  The  comraon  reading  is  Renuit  negat  at-  tumque,  very  many  MSS.  of  good  repute,  and  also 

que  Sabellus.    Cruquius  finds  in  one  of  his  MSS.  the  oldest  of  the  Blandinian,  havejusto  sanctoque, 

negitatque,  which  Bentley  also  givesfrom  anotber  which  is  far  more  elegant,   being   based   upon   a 

MS.,   and  which  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefield,  Hellenism.     This  last  reading  is  given  by  Cruqui- 

"VVetzel,  Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  and   othors  adopt.  us,  Torrentius,  Rutgersius,  Bentley,  and  the  bes£ 

It  js  approved  of  also  by  H.  Stephens.   (Diatr.  p.  subsequent  editovs. 

136.)     One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  Renuitque  63.  Glareanus  and    others    have    Quo   melior 

negatque  Sabellus,  which  after  all  would  seem  to  ....  quo  liberior,  &c.     But  Qui  melior  ....  qui 

have  been  the  original   reading.     It  is  found  like-  liberior  is  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  was  first 

wise  in  three  of  Valart's  MSS.   and  in   two  of  restored  by  Lambinus.     The   Venice   edition  of 

Combe's.  1481  has  Qui quo. 

51.  The    collation  of   Saxius  has    Suspectus,  66.  Bentley  gives  vivit,  but  vivet  is  found  in 

which  occurs  also  in  some  of  Fea's  MSS.  and  in  many  MSS.,  and  is  given  by  Lambinus,  Cruquius, 

the  Venice  editions  of  1478  and  1481.  Gesner,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Fea,  Doring,  &c. 

55.  Cuningam  conjectures  unam.  72.  Sorae  MSS.  have  penumque,  to  which  Fea 

56.  Lambinus  gives  from  Accursius,  Est  dam-  gives  the  preference  on  the  authgrity  of  some  of 
num  levius  mihi,  nonfacinus  tamen  esto.  tbe  ancient  civil-law  writers. 

61.  Insteadof  thecommonreadingjusfMmsctnc-  73.  Cuningam  has  ac  sapiens. 
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inm  coges  ?  —  Adimam  bona.  —  Nempe  pecus.  reni,  75 

Lectos,  argentum  ;  tollas  licet.  —  In  manicis  et 
Compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo.  — 
Ipse  deus,  simul  atque  volam,  me  solvet.  —  Opinor, 
Hoc  sentit :  Moriar ;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est. 


Epistola  XVIL 

AD   SCAEVAM. 

Quamvis,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis, 

Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 

Disce,  docendus  adhuc  quae  censet  amiculus ;  ut  si 

Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit  :  tamen  aspice,  si  quid 

Et  nos,  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse,  loquamur.  5 

Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
Delectat ;  si  te  pulvis  strepitusqu^e  rotarum, 
Si  laedit  caupona  :  Ferentinum  ire  jubebo. 
Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis, 
Nec  vixit  male,  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit .  10 

Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 
Te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum. 

Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  regibus  uti 
Nollet  Aristippus.  — -  Si  sciret  regibus  uti, 

Fastidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat.  —  Utrius  horum  15 

Verba  probes  et  facta,  doce  ;  vel  junior  audi, 
Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia.     Namqufc . 
Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 
Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,populo  tu:  rectius  hoc  et 
Splendidius  multo  est.     Equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex.  20 

Officiumfacio  :  tuposcis  vilia  rerum 
Dante  minor,  quamvis  fers  te  nullius  egenttm. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

78.  One  of  Pulraana'3  MSS.  and  oae  also  of        11.  Cuningam  glves  benignior  on  conjecture. 
Gombe's,  have  volet.  12.  Cuningam  reads  inunctum,  but  is  followed 

by  none. 

Ehst.  17.  19.  We  have  adopted  ia  this  passage  the  punc* 

tuation  of  Beatley. 

8.  We  have  adopted  the  puncluation  recom-        21.  The  common  editions  have  vilia,  verum  es 

mended  by  Bentley :  the   common  editioos  have     Zarot's  editioa  aad  Cruquius  give  vilia,  rerwnt, 

Disce  docendus    adhuc,  quae   censet  arniculus:     while  Torreotius  ia  a  aote  prefers  vilia  rerum. 

Which  iajures  the  sease.  This  last  was  first  recalled  iato  the  text  from  MSS. 

8.  Si  laedit  is  fouod  io  MSS.  aad  maay  early    by  Lambiaus,  aad  has  beea  adopted  by  most  sub- 

editions.    Some  read  laedat.    Bentley  and  Cuiun-    sequent  editors.    Fea,  however,  gives  vilia . :  ve- 

gam  have  laedet  rum  es  slightly  altered  in  punctuation  from  the 


EPISTOLARUM  LIB.  I,  17.  "29^ 

Oninis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 
Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 
Contra,  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat,  25 

Mirabor,  vitac  via  si  conversa  decebit. 
Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 
Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 
Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque : 
Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  30 

Vitabit  chlamydem  ;  morietur  frigore,  si  non 
Retuleris  pannum  :  refer,  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 

Res  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 
Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  coelestia  tentat. 

Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 
Sedit,  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet :  esto  : 
Quid  ?  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter  ?  Atqui 
Hic  est  aut  nusquam,  quod  quaerimus :  hic  onus  horret, 
Ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus  ;  40 

Hic  subit  et  perfert.     Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 
Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 
Plus  poscente  ferent.     Distat,  sumasne  pudenter, 
An  rapias :  atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons.  45 

Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  maler, 
Etfundus  nec  vendibilis  nec  pascere  firmus, 
Qui  dicit,  clamat :   Victum  date.     Succinit  alter, 
Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra. 

Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus,  haberet  50 

Plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 
Brundusium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

coramon  text,  and  endeavours  to  defend  it  on  the  ing  suo.    But  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  wbe- 

ground  of  its  beiog  contained  in  the  better  class  ther  we  have  suo  or  sua  in  the  text,  since  coratr. 

of  MSS.  aud  giving  more  spirit  to  the  passage.  rege  is  here  precisely  equivalent  to  coram  rege  suo, 

25.  Markland,  in  his  notes  on  Maximus  Tyrius»,  and  de  paupertate  to  de  paupertate  sua.      We 

proposes  sapientia,  which  is  likewise  conjectured  have  preferred  therefore    the    common   reading. 

by  Cresellius  (Theatr.  Rhet.  3.  16.)  Valart  and  Fea  each  find  sua  in  one  of  their  MSS. 

30.  We  have  given  angui,  the  rarer  form,  in-  Cuningam  makes  sua  to  have  been  given  previous 

stead  of  angue  the  common  reading,  with  Bent-  to  Bentley  by  Piscator  and  Lubinus,  to  whona  Fea 

ley  and  the  best  editors.     It  is  sanctioned  by  the  adds  Frischlinus. 

authority  of  Priscian,  and  by  several  of  the  early  44.  Cuningam  conjectures/erunf. 

editions.     Cuningam  asserts  that  it  is  the  reading  51.  Cuningam  gives  minus  et  minus,  a3  found 

of  twenty  editions.  in  an  edition  of  1480,  in  place  of  the  common 

43.  Bentleyfinds  sua  in  a  single  MS.   and  re-  reading  multo  mi7ivs.     There  is  a  strong  probabi- 

ceives  it  into  the  text  in  placn  of  the  common  r<?ad"  lity  that  the  former  was  taken  from MSS.,  as  the  co- 
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Qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 

Aut  cistam  effractam  aut  subducta  viatica  plorat, 

Nota  refert  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catellam,  55 

Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis ;  uti  mox 

Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit. 

Nec  semel  irrisus  triviis  attollere  curat 

Fracto  crure  planum  ;  licet  illi  plurima  manet 

Lacrima ;  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirin,  60 

Credite,  non  ludo  ;  crudeles  tollite  claudum  !  — 

Quaere  peregrinum,  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 


Epistola  XVIII. 
AD    LOLLIUM. 

Si  bene  te  novi,  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 
Scurrantis  speciem  praebere,  professus  amicum. 
Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 
Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus,  6 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 
Quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 
Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera,  veraque  virtus. 
Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum,  et  utrinque  reductum. 
Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus,  et  imi  10 

Derisor  lecti,  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 
Sic  iterat  voces,  et  verba  cadentia  tollit, 
Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 
Reddere,  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas : 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

pyists  would  never  have  read  minus  et  minus  if  intonsa  cute,  et  que  cet  arrangement  ayant  en- 

ihey  hadfound  multo  minus  in  their  copies.  suite  passe  dans  le  texte  on  retrancha  la  premi- 

62.  N.  Heinsius   conjectures    reclamant,  and  ere  silabe  dHntonsa,  qui  chargeoit  le  vers  d'une  si- 

Markland   (Ep.  Crit.  p.    138.)  cauta   reclamat.  labe  de  trop.    Cest  ici  une  des  ces  occasions  ou  la 

Valart  also  (Praef.  ad  Hor.  p.  xiv.)  suggests  cau-  raison  est  en  droit  de  coriger  les  manuscrits."    But 

ta  for  rauca.  tonsa  cute  is  not,  as  Sanadon  imagines,  at  variance 

Epist.  18.  with  the  meaning  of  Horace.    It  is  the  same  as  ad 

cutem  tonsus,  iv  ^ptji  t-vpQv.  compare  Epist.  1.  7. 

5.  Larabinus  gives  etprope  from  MSS.  60. 

7.  Sanadon  conjectures  commendat  se  intonsa        8.  The  common  reading  is  rnera  dici,  for  which 

cute,  and  observes  in  its  defence,  "Ona  lu  jus-  Bentley  first  substituted  dici  mera  from  MSS. 
qu'ici,  quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  qui  dit  pre-        9.  Zarot's  edition  and  that  of  Milan  1477,  have 

cisement  le  contraire  de  la  pensee  d'Horace.     Je  redactum.     It  is  also  found,  according  toFea,  in 

suis  persuade  que  quelque  grammairien  voulant  ar-  the  Venice  editions  of  1478, 1479,  1481,  and  1495. 
ranger  les  paroles  du  poete  suivant  1'ordre  gram-        11.  Oneof  Bentley's  MSS.  has  sicvultum. 
srtatical  aura  mis  a  la  marge,  quae  se  commendat        14.  One  of  Combe's  MSS.  has  reciiare. 
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\lter  nxatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  et  15 

Propugnat  nugis  annatus ;  scilicet,  ut  non 

Sit  mihiprimafides,  et  vere  quodplacet  ut  non 
Acriter  elatrem,  pretium  aetas  altera  sordet. 
Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?  Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus  ; 
Brundusium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat,  an  Appi.  %20 

Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 
Gioria  quem  supra  vires  et  vestit  et  ungit, 
Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 
Quem  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus, 
3aepe  decem  vitiis  instructior,  odit  et  horret :  *25 

Aut,  si  non  odit,  regit ;  ac,  veluti  pia  mater, 
Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 
Vult :  et  ait  probe  vera :  Meae  (contendere  noli) 
Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes  ;  tibi  parvula  res  esl : 
Arcta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga  ;  desine  mecum  30 

Certare.     Eutrapelus,  cuicunque  nocere  volebat 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam 
Cum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes  ; 
Dormiet  in  lucem  ;  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium  ;  nummos  alienos  pascet ;  ad  imum  35 

Threx  erit,  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  caballum. 
Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam, 
Commissumque  teges,  et  vino  tortus  et  ira. 
Nec  tua  laudabis  studia,  aut  aliena  reprendes  ; 
Nec,  quum  venari  volet  ille,  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum,  Amphionis  atque 
Zethi,  dissiluit,  donec  suspecta  severo 
Conticuit  lyra.     Fraternis  cessisse  putatur 
Moribus  Amphion  :  tu  cede  potentis  amjci 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

15.  Mureius  conjectures  rixator,  which  Cunin-  cient  scholiast,  who  niakes  Caslor  and  Dolicbos 

famreceives.    Cruquius  gives  rixaius  from  two  of  two  famous  yladiators  of   those  days.     Bentley, 

isMSS.    Bentley  retains  the  common  lection  rix-  however,  prefers  Docilis  as  the  form  for  the  pro- 

atur,  but  introduces  et  at  the  end  of  the  line  as  per  name. 

we  have  given  it.     The  same  critic,  however,  com-        20.  Many  MSS.  and  editions  have  JVumiti. 
ruita  an  oversight  in  asserting  that  rixator  is  found        28.  Larobinus  gives  mihi  contcndere  from  MSS. 
in  no  ancient  writer,  since  it  occurs  in  Quintilian,        33.  One  of  Crnquius's  MSS.   has  exspes  ;  Cu- 

lnst.  11.  1.  and  in  JuliusFirmicus,  5.  8.  ningam  and  Sanadon  read  ac  spes. 

19.  Three  of  Cruquius'5  MSS.  have  Docilis  for        37.  In  place  of  ullius,  which  most  MSS.  and  a!l 

Dolichos,  while  three  others  give  Dolichos.     This  the  editions  previous  to  Bentley's  exhibit,  we  have 

last  is  undoubtedly  thc  true  reading,  as  it  would  given  with  that  critic,  from  two  of  hi9  MSS.,  illius, 

«eem  to  indicate  a  slave  from  the  island  of  Do-  which  is  found  also  in  one  of  Fea's,  in  one  of  Va/ 

^iche,  and  as  itagrees  mth  the  comment  of  the  an-  1art's,  and  in  the  Goltingen  M? 

50 
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Lenibus  imperiis  ;  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  45 

Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 

Surge,  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 

Coenes  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  emta  ; 

Romanis  solenne  viris  opus,  utile  famae, 

Vitaeque  et  membris  ;  praesertim  quum  valeas,  et  50 

Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 

Possis  :  adde,  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 

Non  est  qui  tractet ;  scis,  quo  clamore  coronae 

Proelia  sustineas  campestria:  denique  saevam 

Militiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti  55 

Sub  duce,  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 

Nunc,  et  si  quid  abest,  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 

Ac,  ne  te  retrahas,  et  inexcusabilis  abstes, 

Quamvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque 

Curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  paterno :  60 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus ;  Actia  pugna 

Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur ; 

Adversarius  est  frater ;  lacus  Hadria  ;  donec 

Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 

Consentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,        -  65 

Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum. 

Protinus  ut  moneam  (si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu) 
Quid,  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dicas,  saepe  videto. 
Percontatorem  fugito :  nam  garrulus  idem  est ; 
Nec  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures  ;  70 

Et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum, 
Non  ancilla  tuum  jecur  ulceret  ulla  puerve 
Intra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici ; 
Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 
Munere  te  parvo  beet,  aut  incommodus  angat.  75 

Qualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice ;  ne  mox 
Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 
Fallimur,  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus :  ergo 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

46.  Sanadon  gives  Aeoliis,  from  UJitius  (ad  best  subsequent  editions,  though  Hunter  considers 

Gratium,  p.  104.)  which  had  already  been  refuled  the  comraoa  lection  the  true  one. 

by  Bentley.  58.  We  have  given  abstes  with  Bentley  ("  ah- 

54.  Cuningam  gives    sustentes  on   conjecture.  quanto  elegantius,"  as  he  observes,)  instead  of  the 

He  is  followed  by  Sanadon,  who  cites  iu  its  sup-  common  reading  absis.     The  bcst  editions  adopt 

port,  the  edition  of  Caen,  of  1480.  tbe  emendation. 

56   In  place  of  the    common  reading  refixit,  74.  One  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  has  puefi  cari  puh 

inust  of  the  MSS.  have  refigit,  which  Benlley  first  chraeque. 

recalled  into  the  text.    lt  has  been  given  in  the  77.  The  collation  of  Saxiushas  ruborerr». 
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Quem  sua  culpa  premet,  deceptus  omitte  tueri ; 

At  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  crimina,  serves,  j  •    80 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio  :  qui 

Dente  Theonino  quum  circumroditur,  ecquid 

Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  ? 

Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  quum  proximus  ardet ; 

Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  85 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici, 
Expertus  metuit.     Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est. 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 
Oderunt  hilarem  tristes,  tristemque  jocosi ; 

Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  gnavumque  remissi ;  90 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falerni 
Oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 
Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 
Deme  supercilio  nubem  :  plerumque  modestus 
Occupatobscuri  speciem,  taciturnus  acerbi.  93 

Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum, 
Ne  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes  ; 
Virtutem  doctrina  paret,  naturane  donet ;  100 

Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ; 
Quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos,  an  dulce  lucellum, 
An  secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

80.  For  Ut  Bentley  conjectures  At,  which  we  His  objection  is  to  the  use-  of  the  preposition  de 

have  adopted  with  hira.  vid.  Explanatory  notes.  with  media  nocte,  since  the  phrase,  according  to 

31.  Instead  of  the  coramon  reading  jidentem,  him,  cannot  apply  to  any  proloogation  of  revels, 

which  we  have  retained,  Bentley  and  Cuningam  but  to  such  feasts  only  as  commence  at  midnighl, 

give  fidenter  from  a  very  old   MS.  of  Barth's.  and  which  would  therefore  rather  characterise  the 

Gesner  well  defends  the  common  lection  "  Fiden-  sober  and  temperate,  whose  previous  hours  had 

tem  pulchrum,  quin  dulce  est  et  t]9ik6v  maxime.  been  engrossed  with  some   active  business.     But 

Talem,  tam  diguum  tua  ope,  ut  possis  tueri,  para  Bentley  is  in  error,  for  the  phrase  does  apply  io  a 

tibi  fidem."  continuation  of  carousals  previously  begun  ;  and 

91.  Bentley  objects  to  bibuli  on  the  ground  that  the  meaning  of  the  poet  evidently  is,  that  bard 

potores  bibuli  formsas  useless  a  pleonasm  as poto-  drinkers,  after  having  prolonged  their  orgiesuntil 

res  potantes  ;  and  he  therefore  substitutes  liquidi  on  midnight,  hate  him  who  flinches  after  mUnight 

the  authority  of  certain  MSS.  cited  by  Fabricius.  from  his  cup.     So  Gesner  explains  it  :  "  Potores 

But  potores  bibuli  is  a  very  forcibie  expression,  acres  (bibuli,  sitientes,  avidi,)  oderunt  te  recusan- 

and  far  from  pleonastic,  and  Fea  well  explains  the  tem  bibere  pocula  Falerni  post  mediam  noctem  ti- 

epiftet  bibuli  by  "  bibuli  ut  spongiae.'',     The  Ita-  bi  porrecta"  &c. 

lians  have  a  term,  indicative  of   hard  drinkers,  93.  Talbot,  following  the  reading  of  some  MSS. 

precisely  analogous,  viz. '" sponghini ;"  nor  is  our  andearly  editions,  givestepores  instead  ofvapores. 

own  phrase  "  thirsty  ropers"  much  unlike  it.   In  ad-  His  emendation  is  adopted  by  Bentfey  and  a  fevr 

dition  to  the  conjectural  emendation  which  we  have  others.     Tepores,  however,  very  probably  origi- 

just  mentioned,  Bentley  farther  suggests  luce  for  nated  in  a  glos?. 

nocte  onthe  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  with  which,  98.  Sevpral  MSS.  have  A"»m  tc. 
^"Wever.  two  M5S.  ^f  Combr\«  are  in  accordan^p. 


IBo  ^.  HORATll  ftACJOi 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,  105 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  crcdis,  amice,  precari  i 
Sit  mihi,  quod  nunc  est ;  etiam  minus  :  et  ntihi  vivam 
Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  di  : 
Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 
Copia  ;  neufluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae.  110 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem^  quae  donat  et  aufert  : 
Det  vitam,  det  opes  ;  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 

Epistola  XlX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 

Nulla  placere  diu  nec  vivere  carmina  possunt, 

Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sano^ 

Adscripsit  Liber  Satyris  Faunisque  poetas, 

Vina  fere  dulces  oluerunt  mane  Camenae.  tf 

Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus  ; 

Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 

Prosiluit  dicenda.     Forum  putealque  Libonis 

Mandabo  siccis^  adimam  cantare  severis. 

Hoc  simul  edixi,  non  cessavere  poetae  10 

Nocturno  certare  mero,  putere  diurno. 


Various  readings. 

107.  The  common  reading  is  ui  mihi,  for  which  following  reading,  animum  mihi  ego  ipse  parabo, 

Lambinus  and  Cruquius  firstgave  from  MSS.  et  mi-  which  Sanadon  adopts.     This  same  lection  is  found 

hi.    This  latter  reading  is  received  by  Bentley,  in  Joannes  Sarisberiensis,    (John  of   Salisbury,) 

Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  PolyCraticon,3.  9.    SomeMSS.,and  among  them 

Wakefield,  Wetzel,  &c.  that  of  Trinily  College,  Cambridge,  have  atiimurn 

110.  Bentley    gives    neu  Jiuitem    from    MSS.  mi  aequwn. 
Othershave  ncjluitem. 

111.  Some  read  qui,  but  Talbot   reStored  quat  Epist.  19. 
froan  three  MSS.  of  Torrentius's,  who  praises  it  in 

a  nole,  and  also  from  Acron  and  Porphyrion.    He  is        4.  Some  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  have  Adscribitt 

follow«:d  by    Bentley  and   the  best  editors.     The  which  appears  alsO  in  several  of  the  early  editions, 

sense  requires  the  emendation. — In  this  sairie  line,  coramencing  with  that  of  Aldus  1501. 

several  MSS.  give  ponit  for  donat.    Bentley  and 

others  prefer  the  former,  but  Fea  well  observes  : 

"  Retinenda  tectio  vulgata  dondt,  quippe  cui  favet  Bentley's,  seven  of  Valarfs,  and   three  of  Fea's, 

J>roprietas  verbi,  quod  hic  deorum  beneficentiam,  have  edixi.    Bentley  first  restored  this  latter^ead- 

iberalitatem    includit    ad    hominum    utilitatem.  ing  to  the  text,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  ihe  best 

Contra,  pontre  est  simpliciter  deponere,  vel  collo-  editions  since  his  time,    with    the  exception   of 

care  ;"    The  same  writer  thinks  tbat  some  MSS.  Zeune's  and  a  few  others.    Zeune  attempts  to  de- 

had  originally  ponat,  by  an  error  of  the  copyists  fend  the  common  lection  on  the  ground  that  Ho- 

for  donat,  from  which  ponit  arose  by  an  alteration  race  would  be  too  modest  to  use  this  language  of 

of  some  later  hand.  himself,  and  that  the  reference  therefore  must  be 

112.  One  of  Bentley's  MSS.  has  after  opes  the  to  Ennius.    To  the  fatal  obiect^n  urged  by  Ben* 


10.  In  place  of  edixit^  the  common  reading,  one 
MS.  of  Torrentius's  two  of  Bersmann's,  one  of 


Ki  iSTOLARUM  LIB.  I,  V.l  Mi 

Qiiid  ?  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferus,  et  pede  mido, 
Exiguaquc  toga,  simuletque  ex  ore  Catonem, 
Virtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis? 
Rupit  Iarbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  15 

Dum  studet  urbanus,  tenditque  disertus  haberi. 
Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  :  quod  si 
Pallerem  casu,  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 
O  imitatores,  servum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saepe 
Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus  ! 
Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps  ; 
Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.     Qui  sibi  fidit, 
Dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 
Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.  25 

Ac,  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  ornes, 
Quod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem : 
Temperat  Archilochi  musam  pede  mascula  Sappho, 
Temperat  Alcaeus ;  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar, 
Nec  socerum  quaerit,  quem  versibus  oblinat  atris,     •  30 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ley  and  others,  that  the  "  puteal  Libonis"   was  15.  fn  place  of  lingua  Sanadon.on  the  autho- 

more  recent  than  the  time  of  Ennius,  he  seeks  to  ritjof  MSS.,  reads  Coena,  observing  "Je  lis  ici 

replyby  making  it  a  "  prolepsis  historica."  (!)     D.  coena,  au  lieu  de  lingua,  et  j'ai  pour  moi  plusieurs 

Heinsius  reads  by  a  slight  alteration  edixti ;  refer-  manuscrits.    L'  esplication  du  scoliaste  conduit 

ring  it  toMaecenas.  natureltement    a  cette    legon,  et  donne  lieu  de 

13.  The  received  reading  is  Exiguaeque  togne  cioire  qu'il  l'a  trouvee  dans  son  exemplaire."    But 

iimulet  textore  Catonem,  which  is  found  in  all  but  the  WOfds  of  the  scholiast  Porphyrion  to  which  he 

a  few  MSS.  and  in  all  the  editions.     The  Commen-  alludes  are  "  Hic  larbita  Maurus  fuit  Cordus,  qui, 

tators  endeavour  to  explain  this  by  "  indutuS  exi-  dum  Timagenem  imitabatur  post  convivium  et  in- 

gud  toga  simulet  Catonein"  and  Doring  observe9  ter  pocula  declamantem,  propter  insolentiam  faci- 

*'  textor  panni.equo  exigua  Catonem  simulans  to-  endi  quod  conabatur  paene  disruptus  esh"    It  re- 

gaconfecta  est,  jamipsius  togae  exiguae  textor  vo-  quires  very   little  pen^tration  to  see  that  the  true 

catur."    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  harsher  con-  reading  is  acmula  lingua,  i.  e.  as  Zeune  explains 

struction  than  this,  and  Epist.  1.  1.94.  which  is  it,  "  quae  in  declamando  imitabatur  naturam  rerum 

cited  in  its  support,  lends  it  but  little  aid.     The  sensumque  verborum." 

truth  is,  tbat  there  are  very  strong  suspicions  of  the  17.  Torrentius  finds  pro  si  in  three  of  his  MSS., 

text  having  been  corrupted.     Cruquius  observes,  which  he  praises  as  being  more  poetical   than 

"  Quam  studiosis  et  doctis  oranibus  male  consuluit  quodsi.    Sanadon  receives^roft  /  si  intohistext 

sciolus  aliquis  in  eradenda  syllaba  prima  tov  tex-  19.  Talbot  mentions 
tore  in  uno  eX  libris  Blandiniis,  eaque  substituenda 

quam  nunc  habemus,  mirabiliter  est  deplorandum. —  vl  mihi  bilem, 

Deinde,  temeritatem  stultus  ut  mutaret  inscitia  de-  Ut  mihi  saepejocum,  &c.  — — — 

teriore,  supra  scripsit  texluque.    Codex  Sil.  habet 

terrore,  sed  non  sine  lituris."    On  which  Hunter  as  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  and  among  them 

makes  the  remark  :  "  Fieri  potest  ut  vera  hujus  lo-  that  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Cuningam 

ci  lectio,  scioli  istius  ignorantia  et  temeritate  peni-  reeeives  this  reading  into  his  text,  and  is  followed 

tus-et  perpetuo  perierit."     Such  then  being  the  by  Sanadon.    Bentley  finds  thls  same  reading  in 

state  of  the  received  text  in  Ihe  passage  under  con-  one  of  his  MSS.  but  refutes  it. 

sideration, '.ve.  Wve  not  hesitated  to  adoptin  its  26.    The  Aldine  editions  of   1501,  1509,  and 

stead  the  efegaat  emendation  of  Waddel,  which  1519,  together  with  a  few  other  early  ones,  bave 

carries  with  it  every  apnearance  of  being  the  true  At  ne  me. 

reading. 
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Q.  HORATll  FLACC! 


Nec  sponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit,  ;t 

Hunc  ego,  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore,  Latinus 
Vulgavi  fidicen  :  juvat  immemorata  ferentem 
Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 

Scire  velis,  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector  3$ 

Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus  ? 
Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 
Impensis  coenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 
Non  ego,  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor, 
Grammaticas  ambire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor :  40 

Hinc  illae  lacrimae  !  Spissis  indigna  theatris 
Scripta  pudet  recitare,  et  nugis  addere  pondus, 
Si  dixi :  Rides,  ait,  el  Jovis  auribus  ista 
Servas  ;  jidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 

Te  solum,  tibi  pulcher.     Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 

Formido  ;  et,  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui, 
Displicet  iste  locus,  clamo,  et  diludia  posco. 
IiUdus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 
Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 

EriSTOLA  XX. 

AD  LIBRUM  SUUM, 

Vertumhum  Janumque,  liber,  spectafe  videris  $ 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 
Odisti  claves,  et  grata  sigilla  pudico ; 
Paucis  ostendi  gemis,  et  communia  laudas  ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

32.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  Latinis  dant  quelque  temps.     De-la  ils  ont  dit  deludia, 

rche  best  MSS.  and  editions  give  Latinus.  pour  signifier  le  temps  de  relache  que  Ton  don- 

34.  Tn  most  MSS.  and  early  editions  down  to  noit  aux  gladiateurs  durant  les  jeux,  ou  ilsetoient 

thatof  Juntal503,  thereading  vvas  Ingeniis.     Af-  obliges  de  combattre.'*    This   form,  deludia,  ex- 

ter  this,  Muretus,  Lambinus,  Cruquius,  and  others  isted  only  in  the  imagihation  of  the  learned  Jesuii 

adopted  in  its  stead  Ingenuis,  vvhich  is  followed  in  and  no  where  else.     The  intermissions  of  games, 

all  the  more  recent  editions,  and  is  certainly  prefer-  or  their  distribution  among  several  days,  are  called 

able.  in  Latin  diludia,  not  deludia.  vid.  Canter.  Nov. 

39.  ^ne  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  has  et  actor,  which  Lect.  I.  6.  4. 

some  have  adopted  into  the  text.    It  is  refuted  by  48.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  fead  trepidum  ge* 

Lambinusand  Marcilius.  nuit. 

47.  Cuningam  reads  ac  diludia.     One  of  Va-  49.  The  Venice  edition  of  1481  has  bellumgue 

lart's  MSS.  has  ac  deludia.    Sanadon  <in  the  edi-  funebre. 

tion  of  1728)  has  diludia  in  his  text,  probably  by  Epist.  20. 
a  typographical  error,  but  in  his  notes  defends  de- 

iudia,  on  the  authority,  as  he  states,  of  Salmasius  1.  The  earlier  editions,  and  even  that  of  Lam- 

and  Gerard  Vossius.    "  Je  lis  ainsi  apres  Sau-  binus,  have  Vertunnum.    Zarofs  gives  Pertun* 

cnaise  et  Gerard  Voss.    Les  Latins  disoient  delu-  num. 
dere,  pour  cesser  de  joder,  interrompre  1« jeu  pen- 


KPISTOLARUM  LIB.  I,  20.  303 

iNon  ita  nutritus  !  Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis,  5 

Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     Quid  miser  egi  ? 

Quid  volui?  dices,  ubi  quid  te  laeserit ;  et  scis 

In  breve  te  cogi,  plenus  quum  languet  amator. 

Quod  si  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur, 

Carus  eris  Romae,  donec  te  deserat  aetas.  10 

Contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 

Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  taciturnus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 

Ridebit  monitor  non  exauditus ;  ut  ille, 

Qui  male  parentem  in  rupes  protrusit  asellum  15 

Iratus  :  quis  enim  invitum  servare  laboret  ? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Quum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures, 

Me  libertino  natum  patre,  et  in  tenui  re  20 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris  : 

Ut,  quantum  generi  demas,  virtutibus  addas, 

Me  primis  Urbis  belli  placuisse  domique, 

Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 

Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  25 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres, 

Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

5.  The  Florence  edition  of  1482,  and  all  the  8.  The  common  reading  is  quum  plenus  languet 

subsequent  editions  down  to  the  tirae  of  Baxter  amator,  for  which  Beutley  substitutes^Zenus  quum 

and  Bentley,  read  discedere.    But  the  editio  prin-  languet  amator,  from  a  Trinity  College  MSS.  as 

ceps  and  alraost  all  the  MSS.  have  descendere,  more  sonorous. 

wbich  Baxter  and  Bentley  first  restored,   and  the  10.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  bave  deserit, 

best  editions  now  adopt.    Cruquius  and  Torrentius  Bentley  reads  deseret. 

make  mention  of  this  reading  in  their  notes.  13.  Some  of  Fea's  MSS.  and  several  of  Valarfs 

7.  The  editio  princeps  and  many  of  the  earlier  have  unctus,  which  occurs  also  in  many  of  the 

ones,  together  with  not  a  few  MSS.  have  ubi  quis,  early  editions,  commencing  with  the  Milan  edition 

forwhich  Bentley,  on  the  authorityof  otber  MSS.,  of  1476.    Lambinus  first  restored  vinctusy  which 

substitutes  ubi  quid.    His  emendation  is  adopted  has  since  been  almostuniversally  adopted. 

by  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wake-  15.  Someeditions  have  detrusit. 

field,  Wetzel,  and  others.    Cuningam  has  ubi  te  19.  Some  MSS.  of  Fea's  and  Cofibe's  have  an~ 

quid.  m$  jnstead  of  aures. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


Epistola  I. 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

Quurn  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 

Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 

Legibus  emendes  ;  in  publica  commoda  peccem, 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar. 

Romulus,  et  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Castore  Pollux,  5 

Post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 

Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 

Speratum  rneritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hydram,  10 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 

Comperit  jnvidiam  supremo  fine  domari, 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes 

Infra  se  positas :  exstinctus  amabitur  idem. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  1. 

1.  Cuningam  very  unn^cessarily  reads  sustentes.    butthe  presence  of  ingentia  as  an  epithet  is  fatal 

2.  Some  MSS  of  Lambinus's  and  Fea's  have     to  the  correction. 

tuearis. — In  this  same  line,  Bentley  conjectures,  8.  Cuningam,  without  any  necessity,  or  even 

Jiut  does  not  read,  moenibus  ornes.     He  isopposed  propriety,  readsformant  instead  of  condunt. 

by  iChishull,  (Inscript.  Sig.  p.  185.)  Bentley  wish-  13.  Some  of  the  early  editions  have  pergravat. 

es  moenia  to  be  here  understood,  not  of  the  walls  14.  Fea  places  a  comma  after  artes,  in  the  pre- 

and  fortifications  of  the  city,  but  of  the  buildings  ceding  line,  and  reads  in  this,  positos  in  place  of 

and  edifices  within.    Tbere  is  no  need  whatever  of  positas,  an  emendation  which  he  endeavours  to  de- 

any  emendation.    Horace  alludes  to  the  office  of  fend  by  a  scholium  of  Porphyrion'8,  but  with  no 

Magister  morum  conferred  on  Augustus.  success.    He  is  followed  by  none, 
6.  Bentley  conjectures  fata  in  place  of  facta, 
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Prqesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honorcs,  15 

Jurandasque  tuum  per  numen  ponimus  aras, 
Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

Sed  tuus  hie  populus,  sapiens  et  justus  in  unos 
Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo, 

Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque  20 

Aestimat,  et,  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 
Temporibus  defuncta  vidct,  fastidit  et  odit : 
Sic  fautor  veterum,  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes, 
Quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 
Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  -  25 

Pontificum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum, 
Dictjtet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas. 

Si,  quia  Graiorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 
Scripta  vel  optima,  Romani  pensantur  eadeni 
Scriptores  trutina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur  :  30 

Nil  intra  est  olea,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri. 
Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae  :  pingimus  atque 
Psallimus,  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit, 
Scire  velim,  pretium  chartis  quotus  arroget  annus.  35 

Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit,  inter 
Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet  ?  an  inter 
Viles  atque  novos  ?  excludat  jurgia  finis.  — 
Est  vetus  atque  probus,  centum  gui  perficit  annos.  r— 
Quid  ?  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno,  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

16.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  nomen,  we  29.  Several  MSS.  have  pensentur. 

hare  given  with  Bentley  and  others  the  far  prefer-  31.  Bentley  reads  olea  in  the  ablative,  insJead  oi 

able  lection   numen.     It  is   found   in   the  oldest  oleam  the  conimon  reading,  making  both  olea  and 

Blandinian  MS.  and  in  two  of  Bersmann's,  as  also  nuce  depend  on  in,  understood  in  the  one  clause 

in  the  edition  of  Caen  1480.    Compare  Ode,  4.  5-  and  expressed  in  the  other.     We  have  not  hesitat- 

SS.  ed  to  adopt  this  emendation  though  sanctioned  by 

18.  Bentley  rsads  hoc,  (i.  e.  in  hac  una  re)  on  the  authority  of  no  MS.     The  common  lection  is 

the  authority  of  a    Trinity  College   MS.,   which  extremely  aukward  and  inelegant,  intra  bemg  a 

would  seem  to  have  been  ihe  reading  also  of  the  preposition  in  the  first  part  of  the  line,  and  extra, 

scholiasts  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  bolh  of  whom  an    adverb    in    the  latter.     Waddel  conjectures 

have  the  expression  hac  re  sola.     As,  however,  olea  in. 

all  the  other  MSS.,  and  all  the  editions  previous  32.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  summam. 

to  Bentley's,  are  against  the  emendation,  we  have  33.  Two  of  Valarfs  MSS.   have  fortius.    Fea 

iudged  it  most  advisable  to  retainftic.     Bentley  is  reads  scitius  on  the  authority  of  Eutyches  (ap 

Yollowed  by  Cuningam,   Sanadon,  Wakefield,  and  Putsch.  p.  2179.) 

others.  35.  Many  MSS.  of  Cruquius^s,  Polmann's,  Tor- 

28.  Tbe  common   reading  is    Graecorumt  for  rentius's,   &c.  have  chartis  pretium,  which   we 

which  Bentley  substitutes   Graiorum,  on  the  au-  have  adopted  with  Cruquius,  Bentley,  Cuningam, 

thority  of  two  MSS.  ef  Torrentius's  andone  of  his  and  others,  as  softer  than  the  common  reading^^f - 

own.    It  is  found  also  in  a  MS.  of  Pulmann's.  tium  chartis. 

51 
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i 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas  ? 

An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  ?  — 

Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste, 

Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno.  — 

Utor  permisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae,  45 

Paulatim  vello,  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  unum> 

Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  acervi, 

Qui  redit  in  fastos,  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil,  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius,  et  sapiens  et  fortis,  et  alter  Homerus.  50 

Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur, 
Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 
Naevius  in  manibus  non  est,  et  mentibus  haeret 
Paene  recens?  adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema, 
Ambigitur  quoties  uter  utro  sit  prior ;  aufert  55 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accius  alti : 
Dicitur  Afram  toga  convenisse  Menandro  ; 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi ; 
Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 
Hos  ediscit,  et  hos  arcto  stipata  theatro  60 

Spectat  Roma  potens,  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 
Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt ;  est  ubi  peccat. 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas, 

Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  errat :  65 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 
Dicere  cedit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 
Et  sapit,  et  mecum  facit,  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

42.  The  common  lection  is  respuet,  in  place  of  others,  as  evidently  required  by  the  sense.     The 

which  Bentley  recalls  into  the  text  respuat  from  common  punctuation  is  a  colon. 

several  MSS.     The  subjunctive  is  preferable  here  56.  The  more  accurate  reading  is  Accius,  not 

on  account  of  the  doubt  or  uncertainty  which  it  im-  Attius. 

plies.  67.  We  have  given  cedit  with   Bentley,  though 

46.  We  have  given  with  Bentley,  on  the  autho-  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  in  place  of  the 

rity  of  several  MSS.,  et  item  in  place  of  the  com-  common   reading   credit.     The  meaning  of  Ho- 

raon  reading  etiam.     The  former  is  more  unusual,  race  leads  directly  to  the  emendation.     He  endea- 

and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  the  true  lection.  vours  to  convince  a  man  passionately  fond  of  anti- 

Cuningam,   Sanadon,  Wakefield,  and  Fea,  adopt  quity ;  the  force  of  his   reasoning  makes  an  im- 

the  emendation  of  Bentley.  pression  upon  his  opponent,  and  he  is  compelled  at 

48.  The  common  reading  is  adfastos,  for  which  last  though  reluctantly,  to  concede   the  point  jin 

Bentley  substitutes  infastos  as  the  lection  of  the  question.     Bentley's  emendation  is  adopted  by  Cu- 

older  MSS.     N.  Heinsius  (ad  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  11.)  ningam,  Sanadon,    Gesner,    Oberlinus,    CombeT 

conjectures/asiws.  Wakefield,  Doring,  Hunter,  and  others.     Credii 

58.  We  have  placed  a  mark  of  interrogation  af-  by  oo  means  marks  this  forced  compliance- 
ter  recens  with    Bentley,  Zeune,   Hunter,    and 
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Nod  equidem  insector  delendave  carmina  Livi 
Esse  reor,  luemini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

Orbilium  dictare  :  sed  emendata  videri 
Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror, 
Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum, 
Si  versus  paulo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 

Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper  ; 
Nec  veniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 
Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 
Fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  paene  patres,  ea  quum  reprehendere  coner, 
Quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit : 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducunt ; 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et,  quae 
Imberbi  didicere,  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud, 
Quod  mecum  ignorat,  solus  vult  scire  videri : 
Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 
Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 
Quod  si  tain  Graiis  novitas  invisa  fuisset,  90 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberet, 
Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus  ? 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

69.  The  old  reading  was  delendaque,  for  which  known  one  of  the  elder  bard.     Still,  however, 

Baxter  and  Bentley  gave   delendave  frorn  MSS.  much  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  af- 

The  emendation  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  tachment  to  itsearlier  poetry,  which  constitutes  so 

— In  this  sarae  line,  Bentley  reads  on  the  authority  striking  a  feature  in  the  literary  history  of  every 

of  a  MS.  Laevi,  and  contends   that  Livius  Andro-  nation,   and   which,   in   the  case  of  the  Romans, 

nicus  cannot  be  meant  by  Horace,  but  Laevius  the  would  be  blended  with  those  strong  national  feel- 

author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Erotopaegnia."    The  ings  that  had  been  so  sensibly  aflected  by  the  lite- 

critic  thinks  Livius  too  antiquated  a  writer  tohave  rary  superiority  of  captive  Greece.     We  have  al- 

been  employed  in  the  days  of  Horace  for  the  pur-  lowed  the  common  reading  to  stand.     Very  few 

pose   mentioned  in  the  text.     "  Vix    crediderim  have  adopted  BentIey'semendation. 
Qrbilium  illum  (utcunque  acerbum  et  plagosum,        73.  The  common  text  has  et  at  ihe  end  of  the 

magni  certe  tam  nominis  Grammaticum,  Suetonio  line,  which  we  have  omitted  with  Bentley  and 

teste,  cui  statua  publica  posita  est,  quique  et  fi!ium  others. 

et  servum,  a  se  institutos,  professores  post  se  reli-         75.  Benfley  conjectures  verritque,  but  compare 

quit)  tam  pravo  et  perverso  fuis^e  judicio  ut  Opica  Juvenal,  Sat.  7. 135.  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  13.  12. 
illa  Livii,  Nequinant,  Dusmoso,  JYoegum,  Top-        80.  Some  MSS.  have  clamant. 
per,  et  caetera  portenta  nobilibus  pueris  praelege-         85.  We    have  given  Imberbi  which  Cruquius 

ret.     Hoc  omnem  superat  fidem  :  utet  illud  aeque,  and  Beutley.     It  is  likewise  adopted   by  Cunin- 

repertos  tum  esse,  qui   Liviana,  etiam  ipsi  Ennio  gam,    Sanadon,  Gesner,  Combe,   Wakefield,  Do- 

pro  obsoletis  et  rancidis  spreta,  pulchra  esse  at-  ring,  Hunter,  &c.     The  comrnon  readiog  is  Imber- 

que  emendata,  et  exactis  minimum  distare  conten-  bes. 

derent."     There  is  great  force  in  this  reasoning  of        90.  Some  of  the  old  editions  have  Graecis. 
BentleyV,  nor  should  itbe  omitted  that,  inthe  opi-        92-  Fulvius  Ursinus  marked   Quiritim  on  tbe 

nion  of  the  same  great  critic,  many  of  the  frag-  margin  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  1519,  for  the  al- 

menls  ascribed  to  Livius  Andronicus  in  Nonius  most  universally  received  reading  viritim,  and  on 

and  Priscian,  belong  properly  to  Laevius,  whose  the  authority  of  a  MS.     Fea  adopts  and  endea- 

name  has  been  altered  by  the  copyists  to  the  raore  vours  to  defend  this  emendation,  on  the  ground  that 
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Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 
Coepit,  et  in  vitiurn  fortuna  labier  aequa, 

Nunc  athletarum  studiis,  nunc  arsit  equorurn  ;  95 

Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit ; 
Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella  ; 
Nunc  tibicinibus,  nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis  : 
Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans, 

Quod  cupide  petiit,  mature  plena  reliquit.  I0O 

Quid  placct  aut  odio  est,  quod  non  mutabile  credas? 
Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secundi, 

Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  solenne,  reclusa 
Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 

Cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos.  105 

Majores  audire,  minori  dicere,  per  quae 
Crescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido. 
Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis,  et  calet  uno 
Scribendi  studio :  puerique  patresque  severi 
Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant,  et  carmina  dictant  110 

Jpse  ego,  qui  nullos  me  affirmo  scribere  versus, 
Invenior  Parthis  mendacior  ;  et,  prius  orto 
Solc  vigil,  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 
Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 
Non  audet,  nisi  qui  didicit,  dare  :  quod  medicorum  est  115 

Promittunt  medici  ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 
Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Hic  error  tamen,  et  levis  haec  insania,  quantas 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

viritim  and  pvblicus  clash.    Bnt  Quiritum  and  111.  Some  MSS  omit  me  wbich  Gesner  prefers. 

publicus   would   give    a  meanin^    altogether   at  112.  Cuningam  gives  prior  on  eonjecture. 

^ariance  with  the  idea .  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  115.  Bentley  suspects  the  true   reading  to  be 

Horace.  melicorum,  and  in  the  next  line  tnelicL     Sanadon 

97.  Cuningam  reads  vultumqne  animumque.  actually  introduces  them  into  his  text.     Theobjec- 

100.  Some  o(  the  early  editions  have  relinquit.  tion  to  the  common  readings,  medicorum,  and  me- 

105.  The  MSS.  vary,  some  having  Scriptos  and  dici,  which  all  the  MSS.  and  all  other  editions  de- 

others  Cautos.     Either  readmg  will  produce  the  fend,  is  that  they  make  tbe  poet  guilty  of  an  auk- 

same  meaning,  ouly  Cavtos  is  more  the  technical  ward  pleonasm,  since  he  has  already  spoken  of 

language  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  while  Scriptos  is  physicians  in  the  ll4th  line.   But  the  answer  is  an 

the  term  that  was  morc  in  use  among  the  people  easy  one.     Horace  after  alluding  to  the  proper 

at  large.     Bentley  prefersthe  latter. — In  this  same  treatment  of  a  particular  malady,  passes  to  the 

line  we  have  given  rectis  with  Cruquius,  Bentley,  general  mention  of  the  healing  art.     Besides,  there 

and  otbers,  iu  place  of  certis,  which  appeara  in  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  term  melicus 

several  MSS.      The  phrase  certis  nominibus  is  can  be  used  with  propriety  in  the  prqfessional  sense 

equivalent  to  certis  causis,  praetextis,  or  titulis,  ("  a  musician")  for  which  Bentley  and  Sanadon 

which  does  not  convey  the  mtended  meaning  of  contend. 

Horace.  1(8.  Boivin  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  here 

107.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  voluptas.  insert  Epist.  2.  2.  87-140.    He  is  refuted  by  Ben< 

109.  The  common  texts  have  pueri.    The  pre-  lev. 
sent  reading  was  first  given  by  Cruquiu?. 
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Virtutes  habeat,  sic  collige  :  vatis  avarus 

Non  temere  est  animus  ;  -versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum  ;  120 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

Non  fraudem  socio,  puerove  incogitat  ullam 

Pupillo  ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo. 

Militiae  quamquam  piger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi ; 

Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat ; 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem, 

Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 

Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae ; 

Recte  facta  refert ;  orientia  tempora  notis  130 

Instruit  exemplis  ;  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 

Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 

Disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus,  et  praesentia  numina  sentit ; 

Coelestes  implorat  aquas,  docta  prece  blandus  135 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit ; 

Impetrat  et  pacem,  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum, 

Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  manes. 

Agricolae  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati, 
Condita  post  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  festo  140 

Corpus,  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 
Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris,  et  conjuge  fida, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium,  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Fescennina  per  hunc  mvecta  licentia  morem  145 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

121.  The  MSS.  and  editions  vary.    Some  have  the  suggestion  of  Bentley  (Curae  Novissimae)  and 

guero  vel  cogitat,  others  picerove  excogitat.     The  have  removed  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  line, 

Aldine  editions  of   1501  and  J509    have  pusro  placing  a  conwna  afier  aquas. 

non  cogitat,  which  is  given  also  by  the   Basle  136.  One  of  Bet'smann's  MSS.  has  tollit,  which 

editions  of  1527  and  1531.     Torrentius  thinks  in-  is  also  given  by  Cuningam. 

cogito  an  unusual  word  :  it  occurs,  however,  in  142.  Several  of  the  early  editions  have  et  pue- 

Plautus  and  Terence,  not  indeed  in  its  ovvn  regu-  m,  which  Torrentius  condemned  in  a  note  and 

lar  tenses,  but  in  the  participial  forms  incogitans  Bentley  first  rejected  from  the  text.     It  has  been 

and  incogitatus.  omitted  subsequently  in  the  best  editions. 

129.  Some  MSS.  of  Canter's  (Nov.  Lect.  4.  12)  143.  Cuningam  reads  porca  on  conjecture.  But 
Torrentius'3,  Valart's,  Gesner's,  and  Fea's  have  the  common  reading  porco  must  not  be  altered,  as 
correptor.  porcus  is  in  strictoess  an  epicene  noun.     Thus, 

130.  One  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  and  one  of  Fea^s,  we  have  in  Cato  (R.  R.  c.  134.^  **  Priusquam 
have  nociis,  which  is  given  alsoin  the  Venice  edi-  porcum  feminam  immolabis."  ana  in  Cicero,  (De 
tions  of  1481  and  1490.  Legg.  2.  22.)    "  Porco  femina  piaculum  pati." 

135.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  opes  in  place  Festus  too  informs  us,  that  in  the  ancient  pontifica! 

of  aquas. — In  this  same  line  the  received  punctua-  books  haec  poreus  and  haec  agnus  were  used. 

tion  is  to  have  a  semicolon  after  blandus,  and  no  145.  Bentley  conjectures  invecta  for  the  com 

oorama  after  aouas.    We  bave  adopted,  however,  raon  readin^  inventa.    The  MSS.  have  all  inven- 
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Versibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit ; 

Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 

Lusit  amabiliter,  donec  jam  saevus  apertam 

In  rabiem  verti  coepit  jocus,  et  per  honestas 

Ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento  150 

Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 

Conditione  super  communi ;  quin  etiam  lex 

Poenaque  lata,  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 

Describi.     Vertere  modum,  formidine  fustis 

Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  155 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio  :  sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius ;  et  grave  virus 
Munditiae  pepulere  :  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  160 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis  ; 
Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit, 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent. 
Tentavit  quoque  rem,  si  digne  vertere  posset ; 
Et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer  ;  165 

Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis,  et  feliciter  audet ; 
Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  Comoedia  tanto 
Plus  oneris,  quanto  veniae  minus.     Adspice,  Plautus  J70 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi : 
Ut  patris  attenti ;  lenonis  ut  insidiosi : 
Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis  ; 
Quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco. 
-     Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc  175 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ia,  but  invecta  is  given  in  the  citation  of  this  line  158.  Auratusand  Rutgersius  conjecture  vi  rus, 

by  Barth,  (ad  Clavd.  p.  765.)  and  aiso  by  Politian,  but  are  refuted  by  Bentley. 

Brisson,  Passerat,  Popma,  and  Ferrarius.    Bentley  160.  Valart  (Praef.   ad  Hor.  xiv.)  conjectures 

has  been  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  ruri. 

Wakefield  and  others.     We  have  likewise  adopted  167.  The  common  reading  is  in  scriptis,  which 

the  emendation  as  far  preferable  to  the  harsh  read-  originated  with  the  early  editions.     The  most  an- 

ing  of  the  common  texts.  cient  MSS.  have  inscite,  which  seems  to  have  been 

149.  The  common  reading  verti  coepit  owes  its  thereading  of  the  scholiasts  who  explain  it  by  stul- 

origin  to  some  unknown  hand  according  to  Bent-  te.     Cuningam  conjectures  in  schediis. 

ley.     The  critic  gives  coepit  verti  on  the  authority  173.  Some  MSS.  and  editions  have  Dorsemus. 

ofthebest  MSS.  and  editions,  as  rendering  the  175.  Three  of  BersmamVs  MSS.  b&veposthaec. 

line  more  full  and  sonorous.  Other  MSS.  and  also  many  of  the  early  editions 

153.  Cuningam  gives  Poenaque  sancta,  malo  ^lreposthac 
nollet  quae.    Some  MSS.  have  Fosnaque  naia, 
others  Poenaqve  data. 
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♦Securus,  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Quem  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru, 

Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat. 

Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 

Subruit  ac  reficit.     Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  me  180 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 
Quod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 
Indocti  stolidique,  et  depugnare  parati, 

Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt  185 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles  :  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 
Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 
Quatuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 
Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae  ;  190 

Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis  ; 
Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves  ; 
Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus  ;  seu 
Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora : 
Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 
Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura. 
Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 

Fabellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  200 

Evaluere  sonum,  referunt  quem  nostra  theatra  ? 
Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus,  aut  mare  Tuscum : 
Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur,  et  artes, 
Divitiaeque  peregrinae  ;  quibus  oblitus  actor 
Quum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  205 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?  —  Nil  sane.  —  Quidplacet  ergo  ?  — • 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

178.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  instat.  tos.     The  first  of  these  critics  reads  ingratos,  the 

180.  We  have  given  Subruit  ac  with  Bentley.  other  recomroends  incestos." 

The  common  reading  is  Subruit  aul.  198.  TheMSS.  vary.     Some  of  Cruquius's  have 

184.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  deceriare.  mimum,  to  which  he  gives  the  preference  in  a  note, 

186.  Bos  conjectures  plaudit.    The  collation  of  and  which  Bentley  is  inclined  to  recommend.  (Ou- 

Saxius  has  the  same  readiug,  which  is  likewise  rae  Novissimae.)     The    construction  which  the 

found  in  one  MS.  of  Cruquius's  and   in  one  of  latter  gives,  if  mimum  be  adopted,  appears  to  us 

Oberlinus's.  excessively  harsh.     Populum,  ut  mimum,  prae- 

188.  "  Not  all  their  veneration  for  MSS.,"  ob-  bentem  sibi  plura  ludis  ipsis.    Other  MSS.  read 

serves  Francis,  "  could  hinder  Dr.  Bentley,  and  nimio,  and  others  again  nimium. 

Mr.  Cuningam  from  altering  the  text  and  spoiiing  205.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  consiitii, 

Jhe  beautiful  image  so  happily  expressedby  incer- 
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Ac  ne  ibrte  putes,  me,  quae  facere  ipse  recusem, 

Quum  recte  tractent  alii,  laudare  maligne  ; 

Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta ;  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum  age,  et  his,  qui  se  Jectori  credere  malunt, 

Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi,  215 

Curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  Apolline  dignum 

Vis  complere  libris,  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 
Multa  qiiidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 

(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea)  quum  tibi  librum  220 

Sollicito  damus  aut  fesso  ;  quum  laedimur,  unum 

Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprendere  versum ; 
Quum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati ; 

Quum  lamentamur,  non  apparere  labores 

Nostros,  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo ;  225 

Quum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam,  ut  simul  atque 
Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere,  commodus  ultro 
Arcessas,  et  egere  vetes,  et  scribere  cogas. 
Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 
Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 
Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Retulit  acceptos,  regale  numisma,  Philippos. 
Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 

Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 
Splendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille,  poema 
Qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

207.  Marciliu3,  and  also  Markland,  (ad  Stat.  mon  lection  redde,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS. 

Sylv.  2.  3.  p.  101.)   are  in   favour   of  Laena.  lt  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  impende  \s 

Wakefield  adopts  this  emendation,  but  Fea  well  a  mere  gloss ;   since  hovv  can  it  be  imagined  that 

observes, "  Cur  admirationem  tantam  spectatorum  tiie  copyists  could  ever  have  changed  it  into  reddc. 

ad  solam  laenam,  speciem  vestis,  referamus  ?  As  to  the  meaning  of  redde,  in  this  passage,  which 

213.  Wakefield  (SUv.  Crit.  4.  p.  3.)  reads  Et,  Bentley  professes  not  to  understand,  we  appre- 

magus  ut,  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis.  hend  no  difficulty  whatever  exists,.  vid.  Explanato* 

Rutgersius  conjectures,   Ut  me  Argis,  modo  me  ry  notes. 

Thebis,  modoponat  Athenis.    Neither  of  these  229.  Here  D.  Heinsius  thinks  shouldbeinaertec5 

emendations  is  at  all  needed.  Epist  2.  2.  87—140.    He  is  refuted  by  Bentlev 

216.  Bentley  reads  impende  m  place  of  the  com- 
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Edicto  vetuit,  ne  quis  se,  praeter  Apellem, 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  aera  240 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Quod  si 

Judicium  subtile  videndia  artibus  illud 

Ad  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia,  atque  345 

Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt, 
Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae  : 
Nec  magis  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 
Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
Clarorum  apparent.     Nec  sermones  ego  mallem  250 

Repentes  per  humum,  quam  res  componere  gestas  ; 
Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere,  et  arces 
Montibus  impositas,  et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 
Auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem, 

Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  Janum,  255 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Romam  ; 
Si,  quantum  cuperem,  possem  quoque.     Sed  neque  parvum 
Carmen  majestas  recipit  tua,  nec  meus  audet 
Rem  tentare  pudor,  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 
Sedulitas  autem  stulte,  quem  diligit,  urguet,  260 

Praecipue  quum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte  : 
Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud, 
Quod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 
Nil  moror  officium  quod  me  gravat,  ac  neque  ficto 
In  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  265 

Nec  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto  : 
Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 
Cum  scriptore  meo,  capsa  porrectus  aperta, 
Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 
Et  piper  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.  270 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

240.  Lambinus  conjectures  cuderet  for  duceret.  259.  Three  of  Valarfs  MSS.  and  some  of  Fea*s 

Fabricius  and  Bentley  adopt  this  emendation,  but  have  recusant. 

are    not   followed  by  many    subsequent  editors.  261.  Some  of  Combe's  MSS.    have    numeris 

The  objection  to  the  common  reading  is,  that  du-  cum  se. 

cert  applies  only  with  propriety  to  the  form  and  268.  The  MSS.  and  editions  varr  between  aper- 

not  to  the  material  itself.     "  Si  hoc  recte  statuit  ta  and  operta.     The  former  appears  to  be  the  bet- 

vir  doctissimus,"  acutely  observes  Hunter,  alluding  ter  reading.     "  Aperta  mihi  magis  placet,"  ob- 

to  Bentley, "  quid  erit,  aes  ductile  ?"  serves  Gesner,  "  quod  videntur  magis  negligi  quae 

246.  Cuningam  reads  tulere.  aperta  capsa  feruntur." 

249.  Cuningam  reads  moresque.  270.  Wakefield  proposes  to  change  ineptis  to in- 

251.  Two of  Valarfs  MSS.  have res  quam.  emptis.    "  Such  books  as  nobody  will  buy,"  whicb 

52 
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Epistola  II. 
AD  JULIUM  FLORUJVL 

Flore,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 
Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere,  natum 
Tibure  vel  Gabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :  Hic  et 
Candidus,  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos, 

Fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo,  5 

Verna  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 
Literulis  Graecis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 
Cuilibet,  argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda : 
Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum,  sed  dulce  bibentL 

Multa  Jidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo  10 

Laudat  venales,  qui  vult  extrudere,  merces. 
1      Res  urguet  me  nulla  ;  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere  : 
Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi  :  non  temere  a  me 
Quivis  ferret  idem  :  semel  hic  cessavit,  et,  utfit, 
In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  15 

Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  sifuga  laedit. 
Ille  ferat  pretium,  poenae  securus,  opinor. 
Prudens  emisti  vitiosum  ;  dicta  tibi  est  lex  : 
Insequeris  tamen  hunc,  et  lite  moraris  iniqua, 

Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  20 

Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum  ;  ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nulla  veniret. 
Quid  tum  profeci,  mecum  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas  ?  Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 
Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  25 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

he  thinks  more  facetious,'  and  according  to  the  11.  Four  of  Cruquius's  MSS.   have  excludere, 

Intention   of  Horace.      This    same  reading,  in-  which  Cuningam  receives. 

emptis,  occurs  in  oneofCruquius's  MSS.  and  one  16.  Some  of  the  early    editions    give    laedat, 

of  Fea's,  as  also  in  the  Florence  edition  of  1482,  which  Fea  adopts.      But  laedit,  as  Bentley   re- 

in  that  of  Venice  1483,  and  in  a  few  others.  marks,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  style 

of  Horace. 

Epist.  2.  17.  Some  MSS.  and  a  (ew  early  editions  have 
feret. 

3.  One  or  two  of  Fea's  MSS.  have  Hic  est,  but  22.  Many  MSS.  have  rediret  in  place  of  veniret. 

written  Hic  ist.  Gesner  gives  the  preference  to  the  forrner,  which 

8.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  imitabitur,  supposes  Florus  to  have  written  first,  and  Horace 

we  have  given  imitaberis,  as  found  in  the  oldest  of  to  have  neglected  to  reply. 
Cruquius's  MSS.  andadopted  inthe  best  editions 
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Luculli  miles  collecta  viatica  multis 
Aerumnis,  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 
Perdiderat :  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus,  ct  sibi  et  hosti 
Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer, 

Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  30 

Summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 
Clarus  ob  id  factum,  donis  ornatur  honestis ; 
Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 
Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 
Nescio  quod  cupiens,  hortari  coepit  eundem  35 

Verbis,  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem : 
/,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat.     Ipedefausto, 
Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia  !  Quid  stas  ? 
Post  haec  ille  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus,  Ibit> 
Ibit  eo  quo  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit,  inquit.  40 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles  : 
Adjecere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae  ; 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 
Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma, 
Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 
Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 

Decisis  humilem  pennis,  inopemque  paterni  50 

Et  laris  et  fundi,  paupertas  impulit  audax 
Vt  versus  facerem :  sed,  quod  non  desit,  habentem 
Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 
Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

28.    Markland  (Ep.    Crit.    166.)  conjectures,  53.  Cuningam  reads   expugnare  from  a  MS. 

post  hoc  (vehemens  lupus  ut)  sibi  et  hosti,  and  so  The  same  reading  is  found  in  one  or  two  of  Fea's. 

also  Valart  (Praef.  ad  Hor.  xv.)    But  the  emen-  Gesner  is  in  favour  of  tbis  lection,  though  he  does 

dation  is  conderaned  by  Bentley.  not    receive  it  unto  the  text :  observing  :  "  Ex- 

52.  Cuningam  reads  facti.     The   collation   of  pugnare  pro  expurgare  coramodum  huic  rei  vide- 

Saxius  has  factus  and  ornatus.     Wakefield  thinks  tur.     Cicuta  non  purgat  ut  helleborum,  sed  pug- 

that  we  should  read  oneratur,  from  the  use  made  nat  contra  calorem."    The  coramon  reading,  how- 

by  Terence,  Claudian,  and  Silius  of  that  verb.  ever,  may  be  made  to  bear  the  same  interpreta- 

36.  Cuningam  reads  mentis.  tion  ;  and  so  Doring  explain  it,  "  Expurgare,  li- 

44.  Cuningam  reads  vellem  for possem,  on  the  au-  berare  calore,  cicutae  frigore  in  pectore  extincto." 

thority  of  some  MSS.    The  same  reading  occurs  — ln  this  same  line,  Lambinus  has  Sicyae  for  ci- 

in  one  of  Pulmantfs  MSS.  and  in  a  few  of  Fea's.  cutae,  on  conjecture. 

46.  Several  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  amo- 
vere  which  is  adopted  by  H.  Stephens,  D.  Heinsi- 
ns,  Desprez,  and  Bond. 
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Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes  ;  55 

Eripuere  jocos,  Venerem,  convivia,  ludum  ; 
Tendunt  extorquere  poemata :  quid  faciam  vis  ? 
Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque  : 
Carmine  tu  gaudes  ;  hic  delectatur  iambis  ; 
[lle  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  60 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 
Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  quod  tu,  jubet  alter ; 
Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

Praeter  cetera,  me  Romaene  poemata  censes  65 

Scribere  posse,  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores  ? 
Hic  sponsum  vocat,  hic  auditum  scripta  relictis 
Omnibus  officiis  :  cubat  hic  in  colle  Quirini, 
Hic  extremo  in  Aventino  ;  visendus  uterque  : 
Intervalla  vides  humane  commoda.  —  Verum  70 

Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet.  — 
Festinat  calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemtor  ; 
Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ingens  machina  tignum ; 
Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris  ; 

Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus  :     -  75 

I  nunc,  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros. 
Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  et  fugit  urbes, 
Rite  cliens  Bacchi,  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra. 
Tu  me  inter  strepitus  nocturnos  atque  diurnos 
Vis  canere,  et  contacta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ?  80 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

.     56.  The  collationof  Saxius  has  ludos.  — ■  In  thk  same  line  Crnquius  gives  obslt,  on  the 

62.  Cuningam  conjeclures  nimiurn  diversa,  authority  of  twoMSS.,  but  with  no  great  propriety , 
which  same  reading  occurs  in  one  of  Talbofs  The  same  reading  occurs  in  one  or  two  of  Fea's 
MSS.  MSS. 

63.  Inplaceof  the  common  reading  Renuis  tu,  80.  The  true  reading  of  this  Hne  hasbeenvery 
quod  we  have  given  with  Bentley,  on  the  authori-  much  disputed.  Some  of  the  MSS.  exhibit  con- 
xy  of  a  very  ancient  Levden  MS.,  and  three  other  tacta,  oneof  Cruquius's  contata7  another  cunctata, 
MSS.  of  goodijrepute,  Rcnuis  quod  tu,  which  is  one  of  Bentley's  cinctuta,  &c.  The  common 
certainly  preferable.  Fea  aud  Valart  find  this  reading,  which  is  found  in  most  MSS.  and  early 
same  lection  in  several  of  their  MSS.  editions,  is  coniracta.     This  last  Gesner  consider*3 

65.  Some  of  Valart's  MSS.  have  Romae  mcne,  the  best,  observing:  "  nihil  melius  vulgato  con- 

which  same  reading  appears  in  many  of  the  early  tracta,  i.  e.  angusta,  quae  pauci  sequi  possunt,  ut 

editions,  commencing  with  that  of  Aldus  1501*  utevtj  TruX^Matth.  7.  13."    The  explanation  which 

The  best  MSS.,  however,  have  Romaene.  he  here  gives,  few  will  consider  the  true  one,while 

68.  Thecollation  of  Saxius  has  valle.     In  this  all  must  condemn  the  impropriety,  and  we  may  be 

sanie  line,  Heinsius  (ad  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  $76.)  and  allowed  to  add,  the  bad  taste,  of  the  illustration. 

also  Cuuingam,  conjecture  Quirino.  Doring,  however,  gives  nearly  the  same  interpre- 

70.  Cruquius  conjectures  rerum.  Gesner  is  in-  tation  with  Gesner.  "  Verba  igiture^  contracta 
correct  in  stating  that  this  is  done  by  him  on  the  sequi  vestigia  vatum  explico  :  et  facere  quod 
authority  of  MSS.  poetae  in  loca  sola  et  arcta  contracti  faciunt." 

71.  Glareanus  has  Plurt.s  in  place  of  Pnrae.  Doring  thinks  that  the  meaning  of  contracta  m 
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Ingeinum,  sibi  quod  vacuas  desumsit  Athenas, 
Et  studiis  annos  scptcin  dedit,  insenuitque 
Libris  et  curis,  statua  taciturnius  exit 
Plerumque,  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hic  ego  rerum 
Fluctibus  in  mcdiis,  et  tempestatibus  urbis, 
Verba  lyrae  motura  sonum  conncctere  digner  ? 
Auctor  erat  Romae  consulto  rhetor,  ut  alter 
Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores  ; 
Gracchus  ut  hic  illi  foret,  huic  ut  Mucius  ille. 
Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  ? 


85 


90 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


this  line  is  clearly  established  by  Epist.  1.  7.  12. 
**  Contractusqut  leget."  We>  must  differ  froro  him 
in  thts  respect.  Lambinus  explains  the  common 
reading  in  the  same  way  withGesner  andDbring. 
The  lection  contacta,  however,  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  It 
occurs  in  three  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.,  io  five  of 
Cruquius's  other  MSS.,  in  six  of  Lambinus's,  in 
seven  of  Torrentius's,  and  in  many  of  Fea's  and 
Valart's.  The  explanation  of  Torrenlius  is  as  fol- 
lovvs :  u  Ut  quam  proxime  sequatur;  eorum  vesti- 
gia,  qui  vatum  nomen  meruere,  ita  ut  tangere 
etiam,  et,  quod  dicere  solemus,  pedem  pede  pre- 
mere  videatur."  To  this,  however,  Bentley  re- 
plies,  "  Qui  vero  fieri  potest  ut  sequaris  contacta  ? 
ut  sequaris,  quae  jam  contigeris  et  assecutus  sis? 
Haec  plane  pugnaut,  et  a  sensu  usuque  abhorrent." 
The  learned  aud  acute  Hunter  has,  we  conceive, 
completely  disarmed,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
great  critic  of  England.  "  At  quicquid  contra  sta- 
tuerit  vir  acutissiraus,"  observes  the  Professor  of 
St  Andrew's,  "  verba  sequi  contacta,  probatissi- 
morum  scriptorum  auctoritate  aliter  accipere  licet, 
hoc  sensu  nimirum,  usque  sequi,  donec  Contigeris. 
Apud  Virgilium  Juno  precatur  iEolum  his  verbis, 

Incute  vim  ventis,  submersasque  obrue  puppes : 
Aut  age  diversos,  et  disjice  corpora  ponto. 

(Aen.  1.  69.  seq.) 

ubi  obrue  submersos,  nequaquam  est  obrue  quae 
jam  submersae  sint,  sed  omnino  explicandum  est, 
obrue  donec  submersi  fuerint :  neque  epitheton 
diversos,  eos  designat  qui  jam  diversi  sunt,  sed 
eos  qui  agendo  deinde  diversi  eunt.  Age  diversos 
est,  ita  age  ut  sint  diversV  In  farther  confirma- 
tion  of  his  opinion  Hunter  cites  Virg.  JEn.  8.  260 
seqq.  and  9.  535.  seqq. 

81.  Cuningara  reads  on  conjecture  Ingenium, 
sibi  qui  by  synesis,  and  in  the  83d  line  changes 
taciturnius  to  taciturnior.  Four  of  Valart's 
MSS.  likewise  give  Ingenium,  sibi  qui.  Sanadon 
appears  to  entertain  a  very  exalted  idea  of  Cun 
ingam's  emendation.  "  Monsieur  Cuningam  a  seul 
la  gloire  d'avoir  retabli  le  texte." 

87.  D.  Heinsius  transfers  this  line,  and  all  that 
follow,  down  to  the  140th,  to  Epist.  2.  2.  229  seqq. 
and  Boivin  to  the  118th  line  of  the  sarae  Epistle. 
Both  are  refuted  by  Bentley.  vid.  Explanatory 
notes. — As  regards  the  true  reading  of  this  line. 


much  uncertainty  exists.  The  common  lection  is 
Frater  erat  Romae  consulli  rhetor,  ut,  &c,  to 
which  Bentley  objects,  citing  at  the  same  time  the 
opinion  of  Heitisius  against  its  purity.  The  argu- 
ment  of  the  English  critic  is,  that  even  allowing  ut 
in  this  passage  the  force  of  ita  ut,  which  is  farfrom 
common  in  Horace,  slill  some  adjective  is  wanted 
to  complete  the  sentence.  He  proposes  therefore 
to  read  Pactus  erat  Romae  consulto  rhetor,  ut,  &c 
Withofius  in  like  manner  condemns  the  common 
reading,  observing,  "  Si  fratres  fuissent,  quis  credi- 
disset  se  ita  mutuo  laudantibus  ?  aut  cjuos  sibi  cre- 
dituros  esse  sperare  potuissent  ?  Quis  impudentiam 
non  albis  dentibus  risisset  ?"  He  then  proceeds  to 
suggest  Auctor  erat  Romae  consulto,  &c,  which 
we  have  adopted  in  our  text.  In  favour  of  this 
eraendation  it  may  be  urged  that  the  initial  letter 
of  Auctor  may  easily  have  been  altered  through 
mistake,  as  the  very  next  line  commences  with  the 
same  capital,  while  the  change  from  uctor  to  rater 
is  far  from  being  diflacult  or  improbable.  Baxter, 
who  retains  the  common  text,  explains  frater  as 
meaning  "  a  sworn  brother."  Gesner  observes, 
*'  Etiamsi  fratres  ponas  sanguine  :  tamen  potest 
frater  etiam  reduplicative  poni,  Frater  erat  adeo 
frater  i.  e.  sirhilis,  ut,  &c,"  and  refers  to  Sat.  2.  3. 
244.  Few,  we  conceive,  will  relish  such  an  in- 
terpretation.  Wieland  also  keeps  the  common 
reading  unaltered,  and  thinks  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference  whether/raf>-es  be  taken  to  denote,  in  this 
passage,  tlie  relationship  which  it  naturally  im- 
plies,  or  merely  the  idea  attached  to  it  by  Baxter. 
He  inclines,  however,  to  the  former.  "Ob  die 
zwei  Bruder,  die  einander  so  schone  Complimente 
machten,  wirkliche  leibliche  Bruder  waren,  oder 
nur  •  sworn  brothers,1  wie  Baxter  meint,  kann  uns 
sehr  gleichgultig  seyn  ;  ich  sehe  aber  nicht,  warum 
Man  von  dem  buchstablichen  Siun  des  Worts  Brii- 
der  abgehen  soll :  zumal  da  der  Spass  dadurch 
nur  desto  besser  wird."  Upon  the  whole  we  trusi 
that  the  alteration  we  have  made  in  the  text  will 
be  thought  to  present  the  most  satisfactory  mean- 

89.  Bentley  restored  huic  ut  Mucius  ille  in  the 
place  of  hic  ut  Mucius  illi,  the  reading  of  most 
previous  editions.  Bentley's  emendation  is  now 
universally  received. 

90.  Bentley  conjectures  versat.  His  emenda- 
tion  is  praised  by  Burmann  (ad  Propert.  3.  9. 1.) 
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Carmina  compono,  hic  elegos  ;  mirabile  visu 

Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus  !  Adspice  primum. 

Quanto  cum  fastu,  quanto  molimine  circum- 

Spectemus  vacuam  Romanis  vatibus  aedem  ! 

Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere,  et  procul  audi,  95 

Quid  ferat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam.     , 

Caedimur,  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem, 

Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius  :  ille  meo  quis  ? 

Quis,  nisi  Callimachus  1  si  plus  adposcere  visus,  100 

Fit  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescik 

Multa  fero,  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 

Quum  scribo,  et.  supplex  populi  suffragia  capto  : 

Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 

Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures.  105 

Ridentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina :  verum 

Gaudent  scribentes,  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro, 

Si  taceas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere,  beati. 

At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema, 
Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ;  110 

Audebit  quaecunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt, 
Et  sine  pondere  erunt,  et  honore  indigna  ferentur. 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae, 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  atque  115 

Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 
Quae,  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis, 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas : 
Adsciscet  nova,  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 
Vehemens  et  liquidus,  puroque  simillimus  amni,  120 

Fundet  opes,  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua. 
Luxuriantia  compescet,  nimis  aspera  sano 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

92.  Bentley  conjectures  Sacratumque  for  Cae-  105.  Wakefield  reads,  on  conjecture,  obtundam, 

talumque.  107.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  scriptores,  sed 

95.  Several  MSS.,  have  vacat.  for  scribentes,  et. 

98.  One  or  two  of  the  early  editions  have  limi-  '     120.  Some  of  Fea's  MSS.  have  Hicvehemens  li' 

«a,  and  two  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.  have  lumina  quidus;othersEtliquidusoehemens.Tamebuscon- 

prona.  jectures  Vemens,  but  without  any  necessity,  since 

100.  One  of  Cruquius's  MSS.  has  si  plus  se  the  synaeresis  operates  of  course  on  Vehemens,  an 

attollere.  anapaest  being  inadmissible  in  hexameter  verse. 

102.  Cuningam  in  a  note  conjectures  vaies,  122.  Cuningam,  in  a  note,  conjectures  depascef. 
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Levabit  cultu,  virtute  carentia  tollet : 

Ludentis  speciem  dabit,  et  torquebitur,  ut  qui 

Nunc  Satyrum  nunc  agrestem  Cyclopa  movetur,  125 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 
Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me,  vel  denique  fallant, 
Quam  sapere  et  ringi.     Fuit  haud  ignobilis  Argis, 
Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 

In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro  ;  130 

Cetera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  recto 
More ;  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes. 
Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis, 
Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae  ; 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem.  135 

Hic  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  refectus 
Expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco, 

Et  redit  ad  sese  :  Pol,  me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 

Et  demtus  pretium  mentis  gratissimus  error.  140 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis, 

Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  ludum  ; 

Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 

Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 

Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec,  tacitusque  recordor :  145 

Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  flniret  copia  lymphae, 

Narrares  medicis :  quod,  quanto  plura  parasti, 

Tanto  plura  cupis,  nulline  faterier  audes  ? 

Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 

Non  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  150 

Proflciente  nihil  curarier.    Audieras,  cui 

Rem  di  donarent,  illi  decedere  pravam 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

125.  Zarot'3  edition,  and  that  of  Milan  1477,  deformata  spbalmatis:  igitur  aut  ex  bono  archety- 

give  imiiatur.  po  est,  aut  casus  plane  similis  illi,  cum  impacta 

128.  Two  of  Torrentius's  MSS.  have  Jlrgos,  temere  spongia  Nealcis  equo  spumam  effecit,  quan* 

and  so  Sanadon  reads.  ars  pictoris  desperarat." 

138.  Ascensius  and  Cuningam  have  rediit  ad  se.         152.  All  the  MSS.  give  donarent  excepting  one 

140.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  per  vim,  of  Bersmann's,  which  has  donarunt,  and  one  be- 

we  have  adopted  the  singularly  elegant  one  which  longing  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  together 

Zarofs  edition  presents,  in  behalf  of  which  we  with  a  few  of  Fea's,  in  which  donarant  occurs. 

will  giye  the  words  of  Gesner  :  "  Pulcherrimam  Bentley  conjectures  donarint,  observing,  "  Ita  lo- 

sententiam  parit  lectio  Zaroti ;  qua  preiium  mentis  quuntur,  qui  pure  scribunt."     Hunter  with  great 

dicitur  error  gratissimus  :  g.  d.  facile  aliquis  sana  propriety  condemns  this  emendation  on  the  ground 

mente  careat,  ut  tam  jucundo  errore  fruatur.    Con-  that  when  a  sentence  is  introduced,  as^  in  the  pre- 

silio  emendandi  adscribi  vix  potest  in  editione  tot  sent  case,  by  a  past  tense,  the  acknowledged  usage 
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Stultitiam  ;  et,  quum  sis  nihilo  sapicntior,  ex  quo 

Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitoribus  isdem  ? 

At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  155 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te  ;  nempe  ruberes, 

Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 

Si  proprium  est,  quod  quis  libra  mercatus  et  aere  est, 
Quaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus  : 
Qui  te  pascit  ager,  tuus  est ;  et  villicus  Orbi,  160 

Quum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sentit :  das  nummos,  accipis  uvam, 
Pullos,  ova,  cadum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 
Paulatim  mercaris  agrum,  fortasse  trecentis, 
Aut  etiam  supra,  nummorum  millibus  emtum.  165 

Quid  refert,  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  olim  ? 
Emtor  Aricini  quondam  Veientis  et  arvi 
Emtum  coenat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emtis 
Sub  noctern  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  ; 
Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis  170 

Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jurgia  ;  tanquam 
Sit  proprium  quidquam,  puncto  quod  mobilis  horae, 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte  suprema, 
Permutet  dominos  et  cedat  in  altera  jura. 

Sic,  quia  perpetuus  nulli  datur  usus,  et  heres  175 

Heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  undam, 
Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  Quidve  Calabris 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

of  the  Latin  tongue  demands  an  irnperfect  or  plu-  167.  Cruquius  adopts  quoniam,  the  reading  of 

perfect  in  the  verb  vvhich  follows.     In  support  of  eome   MSS.,  and  Torrentius  praises  it  in  a  note  ; 

ihis  positionhe  cites  Virg.  JEn.  1.  20.  but  it  is  very  properly  rejected  by  Talbot,  and 

quondam  given  in  its  place. 

"  Progeniem  sed  enim  Trojano  a  sanguine  duci  171.  Some  MSS.  have  refigit,  which  Bentley 

Audkraty  Tyrias  olim  quae  verteret  arces."  adopts. 

173.  The  coramon  reading  is  sorte  snprema. 

154.  Some  MSS.  of  Lambinus's,  Pulmann's,  The  true  lection,  however,  is  morte  suprema, 
Gesner's,  Valart's  and  Fea's,  have  rationibus  in  which  is  found  in  the  best  MSS.  and  in  all  the 
place  of  monitoribus.  early  editionsdown  to  thatof  Aldus  1501.    Aldus 

155.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  sapientem.  first  substituted  sorte  for  morte,  wbich  almost  all 
158.  Lambinus  first  adopted  mercatus  et  aere  subsequent  editions  have  adopted.    Bentley,  how- 

est,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  it  has  been  ever,  rejects  it  on  the  ground  that  sorte  sup rema. 

given  in  nearly  all  the  subsequent  editions.    Fea,  does  not  signify  death,  which  the  poet  must  here 

however,  prefers  mercatur,  et  aere ;  which  many  necessarily  mean,  but  danger,  difficulty,  distress 

MSS.  and  early  editions  eshibit.  before  death.    He  therefore  restores  morte  supre- 

161.  The  older  MSS.  give  daturas,  others  da-  ma  (i.  e.  morte  ad  postremum)  which  Sanadon 

turus.     The  former  was  first  received  into  the  also  receives. 

text  by  Cruquius,  and  subsequently  re-produced  175.  Sanadon  reads  Sed  for  Sic  on  the  authority 

by  Bentley.    It  is  given  in  the  best  editions  since  of  a  MS. 

his  time. "    Dacier's  opposition  to  daturas  is  very  177.  Canter  (Nov.  Lect.  12.)  contends  that  the 

pfFectually  put  down  by  the  Enerlish  critic.  true  reading  is  Quid vites prosunt ;  and  so  Marci- 


EHSTOLARUM  Llli.  II,  *2.  ;j'21 

JSaltibus  adjecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 

Grandia  cum  parvis,  non  exorabilis  auro '( 

Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas,  180 

Argentum,  vestes  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas, 

Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 

Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus  ;  alter, 

Dives  et  importunus,  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  185 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 

Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 

Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum- 

Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

Utar,  et  ex  modico,  quantum  res  pbscet,  acervo  190 

Tollam ;  nec  metuam,  quid  de  me  judicet  heres, 
Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit :  et  tamen  idem 
Scire  volam,  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 
Discrepet,  et  quantum  discordet  parcus  avaro. 
Distat  enim,  spargas  tua  prodigus,  an  neque  sumtum  195 

Invitus  facias  neque  plura  parare  labores, 
Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 
Pauperies  immunda  procul  procul  absit :  ego,  utrum 
Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  200 

Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  aquilone  secundo  ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

iiusand  others.     In  Porphyrion's  explanation  of    nec  domu  damnare  ausim."    Fea  agrees in  cen- 

this  passage  the  terin  vineis  occurs,  ("  nihil  pro-  suring  the  repetition  of  procul,  and  reads  domus. 

desse  vineis  aut  horreis,"  &c.,)  which  has  given  We  are  persuaded  notwithstanding,  that  Bentley's 

rise  to  the  conjectural  emendatioa  just  mentioned.  reading  is  the  true  one.    Horace  is  not  speaking 

The  text  of  Porphyrion,  however,  evidently  needs  of  a  house  but  of  a  ship  ;  and  such  a  mixture  of 

correction  here,  and  for  vineis  we  oughtto  read  images  would  spoil  the  metaphor.    Besides,  there 

vicis.  is  something  very  suspicious  in  the  appearance  of 

182.  The  common    reading    curat   occurs    in  several  of  (he  MSS.     Two  of  the  oldest  of  Bent- 

three  of  Valart's  MSS.    It  is  condemned  by  Bent-  ley's  exhibit   the  line  in  a  mutilated  state,  Pau- 

ley.  peries  immunda  procul  absit :  ego  utrutn,  while 

199.  One  of  Pulmann's  MSS.,.and  also  two  of  another  MS.,  as  also  many  of  the  early  editions, 

Valart's  and   oiii  of  Fea's,  have  immunda  procul  have  Pavperies  immunda  procul  domus  absit,&c. 

procul  absit :  which  Bentley  receives  into  the  text.  lt  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  there 

He   is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  is  9omething  wrong  here ;  and  this,  coupled  vvith 

Wakefield,  and  others.    Gesner,  however,  retains  the  fact  that  one  of  Pulmann'»  MSS.  actually  ex- 

the  common  reading  domus  in  part,  by  omitting  hibits  procul  procul  absit,  and  likewise  with  the 

the  final  letter  and  converting  the  word  into  the  well   known  custom,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 

ablative  form:  immunda  domu  procul  absit :  He  copyists,  of  expressing  a  term  but  oncu  though  it 

observes  at  the  same  time  in  a  note,  "  Si  quid  mu-  ought  to  have  been  twice  inserted,  as  procul,  for 

tare  velim,  pro  domus  ve.l  domu  pouam  modo :  example,  instead  of  procul  procul,  can  leave  very 

quod  pennutari  saepius  observat  Burmannus  ad  little    doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Bentley's 

Ovid.  Art.  1.  361.  Procul  repeti,  niruis  hic  Tra-  emendation. 
gicum  vel  Paratrairicum  potius.     Sed  nec  domus 
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^.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris :. 
Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtiite,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus  :  abi.     Quid  ?  cetera  jam  simul  isto<  205 

Cum  vitio  fugere^?  caret  tibi  pectus  inani 
Ambitione  ?  caret  mortis  formidine  ef  ira  ? 
Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Nocturnos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 
Natales  grate  numeras  ?  ignoscis  amicis  ?  210 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? 
Quid  te  exemta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 
Vivere  si  recte  nescis,  decede  peritis. 
Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti ; 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est ;  ne  potum  largius  aequo  215 

Rideat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

I 

204.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  Extremique    we  haye  given  levat  with  Bentley  and  others,  from 
priorum.  three  of  the  Blandinian  MSS. 

205.  Muretus  reads  num  simult  and  Chabot  dum        216.  One  of  Bentley's  MSS.  has  licentius,  and 
simul.  so  also  a  very  old  one  of  Barth's,  who  embraces 

206.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  fuge,    this  reading  in  his  Advers.  38.  18.    N.  Heinsius 
rite.  conjectures  frequentius.     Bentley,  however,  suc- 

212.  The  common  reading  is  juvat,  for  which    cessfully  defends  the  common  reading  decentius. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES. 


llumano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne, 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  ? 
Credite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 
Persimilem,  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 
Fingentur  species  ;  ut  nec  pes,  nec  caput  uni 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Epist.  ad  Pisones. 


2.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  has  qui  velit. — In 
this  sarae  line,  Bentley  in  his  notes  conjectures 
Jbrmas  for  plumas,  and  Cuningam  states  that  the 
line  is  socitedby  Smetius,  Bisciola,  and  Manbrun. 
Bentley's  objeclion  to  the  common  reading  is  that 
inducere  plumas  membris  means  the  same  thing 
as  "  ipsum  caput,  cervicem,  caudam,  et  cetera 
membra  undique  collata  plumis  obducere  et  te- 
gere."  The  critic  is  of  opinion  that,  if  all  the 
parts  be  covered  with  plumage,  it  will  be  rather  a 
difficult  task  to  discover  either  the  mulier  formosa 
above,  or  the  aier  piscis  below ;  and  that  the  whole 
will  bear  a  very  slrong  resemblance  to  a  bundle 
of  feathers.  The  best  reply  which  we  have  seen 
to  this  shrewd  and  ingenious  piece  of  criticism  is 
that  made  by  Sanadon  ;  and  yet  after  all  it  is  so 
very  unsatisfactory,  that  we  have  several  times  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  alter  the  text  in  conformity 
wrth  Bentley's  suggestion-  Sanadon's  note  is  as 
follows:  "  Rien  n'est  plus  inutile  ni  plus  mal 
imagine  que  cette  correction  de  Monsieur  Bent- 
ley.  Ces  membres  que  le  peintre  ramasse  de 
plusieurs  animaux  differens,  ont  chacun  leur  forme 
particuliere  et  determinee,  que  le  peintre  ne  peut 
changer.  Horace  distingue  deux  ehoses,  membra 
undique  conferre,  et  varias  illis  plumas  inducere. 
Le  peintre  donne  a  chaque  membre  la  forrae  qui 
lui  convient,  et  puis  i)  les  couvre  chacun  de  plumes 
tout  a  fait  differentes  etqui  ne  se  rapportent  pas. 
Cest  une  double  bigarure,  qui  jette  un  double 
ridicule  ?ur  l'ouvrage.     I.es  plumes  qui  couvrent 


tous  ces  membres,  suivent  le  contour  de  chacun, 
et  n'empechent  pas  qu'on  ne  les  distingue  suffisa- 
ment  les  uns  des  autres."  Gesner  merely  reraarks 
in  his  note  on  inducere,  "  Potest  pictor  plumas  in- 
ducere  partibus  alioquinhumanis,  equinisve."  The 
collation  of  Saxius  and  Valart's  Sorbonne  MS. 
have  pennas  instead  oiformas. 

3.  Some  of  Valarfs  MSS.  have  aut  turpiter,  a 
reading  which  had  already  been  given  by  Sana- 
don,  on  conjecture.  The  learned  Jesuit  thinks 
that  Horace  proposes  two  pictures,  one  of  which 
has  nothing  of  a  man  but  his  head,  while  the  other 
is  the  bust  of  a  woman  :  the  reraark  of  Quintilian 
(8.  3.  60.)  is  fatal  to  this  emendation  "  Id  enim 
tale  est  monstrum,"  observes  the  ancient  critic, 
"  quale  Horatius  in  prima  parte  libri  de  arte  poeti- 
ca  fiogit, 

Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit, , 

et  caetera  ex  diversis  naturis  subjiciat." 

5.  Markland  reads  on  conjecture  risum  tenea* 

tis?  referring  amiei  to  Pisones.     The  same  punc- 

tuation  is  adopted  by  Wakefield,  Regelsberg,  Ha- 

berfeld,  and  Schelle.     "  Omnes  ridendi,"  laconi- 

cally  observes  Fea. 

8.  Some  MSS.  of  Fea^  and  Valarfs  have  Fin- 

guntur,  which  occurs  also   in  several  early  eai- 

tions. 


^'24  <*.  HORATII  FLACCZ 

Reddatur  iormae.  —  Pictoribus  atquc  podis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semperfuit  aequa  potesias.  —  10 

Scimus,  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim  : 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia  :  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Inceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 
Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  15 

Assuitur  pannus ;  quum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae, 
Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus. 
\      Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.     Et  fortasse  cupressum 

Scis  simulare  :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes  20 

Navibus,  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  Amphora  coepif 
Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quidvis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni. 
Decipimur  specie  recti.     Brevis  esse  laboro,  25 

I  Obscurus  fio ;  sectantem  lenia  nervi 

Deficiunt  animique  ;  professus  grandia  turget ; 

Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae  ; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delphinum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum.  30 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 

Aemilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 
Exprimet,  et  molles  imitabitur  aere  capillos. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

9.  Zarofs  edition  and  one  or  (wo  of  Fea's  MSS.  ed  qnidvis  to  the  text,  and  it  has  been  adopted  bv 

liave  Reddantur,  but  the  singular  is  moie  in  ac-  Cuningam,    Sanadon,    Wakefield,    Wetzel,    and 

cordance  with  the  style  of  Horace.  Hunter.     "Denique,"  observes  Bentley  in  expla- 

18.  The   collation  of  Saxius    has  Rheni.     The  nation,  "  sit  quidvis,  amphora,  vel  urceus,  vel  obba, 

greater  nuraber  of  MSS.,  however,  give  Rhenum,  vel  cadus,  vel  doiiuin ;  modo  unum  sit  et  simplex." 

and  with  this  reading  the  scholiast  Acron  coincides,  26.  In  place  of  the  common  reading  levia,  Bent- 

who  observes -,  "  Notandum  flumen  Rhenum  g;ene-  ley,  on  tiie  authority  of  a  MS.,  gives  lenia  as  af- 

re  neutro.    Sallustius  in  Historiis  nomenque  Danu-  fording  a  stronger  opposition  to  nervi.     This  same 

bium  habet."     Compare  Ode  4.  4.28.  and  vid.  Ex-  lection  is  also  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Valarfs  and 

planatory  notes.  Fea's,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Cicero  : 

20.  Zarofs  edition  has  expers,  while  many  MSS.  "  Sunt  ejus  aliquot  orationes,  ex  quibus,  sicut  ex 

exhibit  expes,  which   is  also  given  in  the  Aldine  tragoediis,  lenitas  ejussine  nervis  perspici  potest.'* 

editions  of  1501,  1509, 1519,  and  in  that  of  Junta  (Cic.  Brut.  48.) 

1503.    Martinus   (Var.  lect.  1.  24.)  adopts  this  32.  The  common  reading  is  faber  imus,  in  place 

latter  reading,  and  explains  it  as  foliows:  "ena-  of  which  we  have  nothesitated  to  adopt  Bentley's 

tantem,  et  in  aquis  quasi  jam  jam  perilurura,  ore  lection,./a/jc?-  unus,  &,c,  i.  e.  "  faber  uuice,  ornni- 

tantum  tenus  extantem,  reliquo  corpore  undis  ab-  um  optime,   exprimet."    Compare  Serm.  1.  10. 

sorpto."  42.  and  Serm.  2.  3.  24.   So  also  Cicero  (Orat.  39.) 

23.  SeveralMSS.,  together  with  the  Venice  edi-  "  Demosthenes  unus  eminet  jnter  omnes  in  omni 

tions  of  1481, 1492,  and  1514,  have  quidvis.    The  genere  dicendi." 
common  reading  is  quod  vis.     Bentley  first  re^tor- 


;  iistolaau  risoj\*>  325 

inieiix  opcns  summa,  quia  ponerc  totum 

Nesciet.     Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  35 

Non  magis  esse  velim,  quam  naso  vivere  pravo, 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroquc  capillo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  aequam 
Viribus,  et  versate  diu,  quid  ierre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri.     Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  40 

Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  Venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dici, 
Pleraque  difFerat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat. 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis,  45 

Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminis  auctor. 
Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  junctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 

Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis  50 

Continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumta  pudenter. 
Et  nova  factaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.     Quid  autem 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademtum 
Virgilio  Varioque  ?  Ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca  55 

Si  possum,  invideor,  quum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?  Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Signatum  praesente  nota  procudere  nomen. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

36.   Bentley  restored  naso  vivere.  pravo  from  49.  Lambinus  and  Glareanus  read  rcrum,  ei,  by 

MSS.  andearly  editions.     The  readiug  pravo  vi-  vvhich  continget  in   the  51st  line  in  rnade  torefer  tio 

vere  naso,  ^  which  the  cominon  editions  exhibit,  is  the  apodosis. 

supported  by  but  few  MSS.  of  any  note,  and  pro-  52.  In  place  of  jictaque,  the  common  reading, 

duces  besides  an  inelcgant  sound,  (vovive  as  Bent-  we   have  given  factaque  with  Bentley  from  the 

lCy;  St)ifeS  H             •  MSS" of  Fabricius- 

40.  Markiand  conjectures pudenter,  observing;  53.  Several  MSS.  have  mdent,  whichLambinus 

"  Nisi  fallor,  scripsit  Fiaccus,  cui  lecta pudentcr  and  Bcntley  adopl. — In  this  same  line  Erfurdt  con- 

mt  res:  id  est,  modeste,  et  ratione  habita  virium  jectures  pcr  te  for  parce. 

suarum  Conf.  v.  51.  Epist.  1. 17.  44.  (Markland  ad  59.  The  true  reading  of  this  line  has  given  rise 

Stat.  4.  8  24.)    Hurd,  m  his  commentary  on   the  to  much  discussion.     Several  MSS.,  and  also  an 

Art  of  Poetiy,  vol.  1.  p.  46.  (5th  edition)  praises  edition  of  the  year  1509,  have  procudere,  which 

this  emendation.    The   true  reading,  however,  is  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and   raany  others 

undoubtedly  potenter,  i.  e. "  viribus,  ingenio  suo  receive.     With   regard  to  nomen,  Luisinus   was 

convenienter."  tj,e  grgt  to  suggest  nummum,  wbich  Bentley  sub- 


42.  Some  MSS.  give  haud  for  aut.  sequently  adopted.     A   new  reading  thus   arose, 

Ae>.  Bentley  arranges  this,  and  the  following,    procudere  nummum,  and  found  many  advocates, 
(which  are  given  in  the  common  text  as  the     Bentley's  edition  having  been  the  first  in  which  it 


46th  and  45th  verses,)  in  tbe  way  which  we  have    fully  appeared.     The  argument  in  opposition  to 
adopted.    vid.  Explanatory  notes.  the  common  reading  is  brieflv  this  :    "  Producere 


q.  HORATIl  FLACCI 


Vi  silvae,  fbliis  pronos  mutantis  in  annos. 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas. 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent.  modo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque ;  sive,  recepto 
Terra  Neptuno,  classes  aquilonibus  arcet 
Regis  opus ;  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis 
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VARIOUS  READINGS, 


nomen,  so  near  to  nomina  protulerit,  is  a  disa- 
greeable  and  useless  repetition ;  nor  is  the  thought. 
supportable.  lf  it  were  always  allowed  to  make 
new  words,  why  has  the  poet  written  so  many  lines 
to  prove  wbatwas  not  disputed  with  him  ?  Or 
why  does  he  justify  himself  for  those  few,  pauca, 
which  he  had  made  ?  But  he  is  not  used  to  reason 
in  such  a manner.  He  compares  words  to  money  : 
and  as  it  is  always  permitted  to  coin  new  money 
of  new  metal,  or  to  strike  a  new  impression  upon 
old  pieces,  if  we  have  public  authority  for  it ;  sO 
an  author  has  a  right  to  words  already  establish- 
ed,  to  form  them  anew,  or  even  to  make  others 
perfectly  new,  if  common  usage  authorises  them." 
This  reasoning  is  specious,  but  unsatisfactory ;  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  in  defence  of  the  com- 
rnon  reading  the  words  of  Valckenaer :  "  Quae 
Jectio  non  satis  considerate  tentata.  Si  quid  video, 
sensus  est :  licere  nomen,  tanquam  nummum  olim 
signatum,  nonnihil  ad  analogiam  aliorum  produce- 
re  et  prolongare,  atque  adeo  quasi  novum  produ- 
cere.  ,  Hinc  non  longe  decessit  scholiastes,  inqui- 
ens  recte,  "  hoc  a  nuramis  tractum,  qui  in  nova  fusu- 
ra  juvant  inopiam."  Recte  quoque  Quintilianus, 
Inst.  Orat.  1.  6. — Primitiva  vero  penitus  nova  in 
linguam  introduci  non  possunt."  (Valck.  Obs.  ad 
Orig.Graec.  p.  37.) 

60.  The  common  reading  is  pronos  mutantur 
in  annos.  One  of  Fabricius's  MSS.  has  nudantur 
for  mutantur.  Dorighellus  conjectures  pronis 
mutantur  in  annis,  and  Wakefield  pronos  mu- 
taniis  in  annos.  This  latter  emendation  we  have 
received  into  the  text  as  both  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  extremely  elegant.  According  to  this 
reading,  the  order  of  the  sentence  will  be  Ut  prima 
folia  silvae,  mutantis  foliis  in  pronos  annos,  ca- 
dunt,  ita,  &c.  Bentley  objects  (o  (he  common 
reading  onthe  ground  of unusual  construction,  and 
gives  on  conjecture  Vt  silvisfolia  privos  mutan- 
turin  annos.  In  reply  to  this  emendation  we  will 
cite  the  observations  of  Schultens  in  defence  of 
the  common  text.  "  Insolens  loquendi  genus  vocat 
b  Tidvv  Bentleius,  silvae  foliis  mutantur,  quodque 
nullo  exemplo  defendi  aut  excusari  possit.  Livius 
tamen  non  refugit  (5.  46.)  mutare  finibus  pro 
mutare  fines :  Probae  etiam  sunt  phrases  mutari 
senteniia,  pro  senientiam  mutare :  muiari  odore 
pro  mutare  odorem:  ipseque  odor,  ut  copiam  cer- 
nas  linguae,  dicitur  mutari  non  tantum,  sed  et 
mutare  absolute  :  ad  eam  rationem  silvae  foliis 
muiantur  :  ubi  silvae  comparationem  praebent 
linguarum,  ut  folia  rerborum ;  ac  proinde  in  casu 


videbatur.  Pronosin  annos  etiam  bellissimehic 
dictum,  prae  quo  languere  putem  privos  :  non  ta- 
men  pro  vergentes  in  autumnum,  quod  recte  im- 
probatur  ;  non  etiam  morato  sensu,  qui  hic  parum 
quadrat:  sed  pro  annis  volventibus ;  in  annos 
labentes ;  annorum  orbe  circumeunte.v  (Schul- 
ens.  Orig.  Hebr.  vol.  2.  pp.  48,  49.) 

63.  The  common  reading  is  Sive  receptus  Ter- 
ra  JYeptunus  classes  Aquilonibus  arcet,  in  place 
of  which  we  have  adopted  the  oonjeCtural  emen- 
dation  of  Waddel,  making  arcet  depend  on  opus. 

65.  The  true  reading  of  this  line  has  been  very 
much  disputed.     The  common  text,   which  we 
have  retained,  makes,  as  will  be  perceived,  the 
final  syllable  of  palus  short,  which  is  long  eve- 
ry  where  else.     Hence  many  critics  have  been 
led  to  regard  (he   lection   as  erroneous.     Bent- 
ley,  after  citing  and  condemning  the  conjectures 
of  Alciatus  and  Erythraeus,  the  former  of  whom 
proposes  to  read  palus  as  a  monosyllable  (plus), 
while  the  latter  recommends  the  rejection  of  the 
s,  (palu*  aptaque  remis)  suggestson  his  part,  ste- 
rilisve  palus  prius  aptaque  remis.  Markland,  on 
(he  other  hand,  conceives  the  true  reading  to  be 
sterilisve  palus  pulsataque  remis,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by   Schelle.     Cuningam  proposes  (hree 
conjectures,  sterilisve  palus  dudurn  actaque  remis, 
or  pulsataque  rcmis,  or  else  agitataque  remis,  (he 
last  of  which  is  embraced  by  Wakefield.     Witho- 
fius  (de  Telchinibus,  p.  49.  Encaen.  p.  317.1  reads 
sterilisve  diu  Pomptina  racemis  Vicinas,  &c,  a 
bo!d   but  ingenious  emendation.     The  advocates 
for  the  common  reading  defend  it,  and  in  our  opi- 
nion  very  succeesfully,  by  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cient  grammarians.     Thus,   Servius  (ad  Aen.  2. 
65.)  observes,  "  Sane  Tellus  us  longa  est,  et  pauca 
sunt  quae  us  producuut,  ut  Sencctus,  Juventusv 
Salus,  Virtus,  Palus,  Serviius,  Incus,  Tus,  Rus, 
Mus,  Pus.     Palus  tamen  breris  nonnumquam  in- 
venitur,  quia  in  dis  exit  genitivus:  ut  Horatius, 
Sierilisque  diu  palus   apiaque  remis."    In  ano- 
ther  part,  (ad  Aen.  6.  107.)  ihe  same  commenta- 
ior,  remarks  :  "  In  Palus  bene  Virgilius  produxit 
lus  quia  Paludis  facit.;  quod  supra  plenius  dixi- 
mus.     Horatius  corripuit :  ut  Sterilisque  diupalus 
aptaque  remisV    On  another  occasion  (de  ultimis 
syllabis,  p.    18.13.)     Servius  farther  informs  us, 
"  Us  vero  cum  in  genitivo  crescente  longa  per- 
manserit,  producitur,  excepto  uno  Palus,  nt  est 
hoc,  Sterilisque  diu  palus  aptaque  remis."  To  the 
same  eifect  is  Beda,  (de  metris,  p.  2360.)     Pris- 
ciaa  also  holds  similar  language,  "  Excipiuntur 
tellus  tellvris,  palus  paludis :  quae  duo  non  ha^ 
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Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrura  ; 

Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis, 

Doctus  iter  melius.     Mortalia  facta  peribunt : 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 

Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentque  70 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella 
Quo  scribi  possent  numero,  monstravit  Homerus. 
Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum,  '      75 

Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 
Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni,  80 

Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 
Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  puerosque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  victoremj  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre.  85 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores, 
Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ? 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quam  discere  malo  ? 
Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult : 
Indignatur  item  privatis,  ac  prope  socco  90 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 
Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

buerunt  t  ingenitivo.     Palus  tamen  etiam  correp-  with  all  due  deference,  it  appears  to  us  to  contri- 

ta  us  invenitur  apud  Horat.  de  Arte  Poetica  :  ste-  bute  very  largely  to  the  force  and  elegance  of  the 

rilisque  diu  pulus  apiaque  remis."     (Priscian.  6.  poet's  meaning.     The  only  alteration  which  we 

17.  83.  ed.  Krehl.  vol.  1.  p.  277.     To  this  may  be  have  been  induced  to  make  in  the  common  text  is 

addedtbat  Maximianus  (1.  246,)   takes  a   similar  the  substitution  of  ve  for  que. 

liberty  withthe  final  syllable  of  senectus,  and  Mar-        67.  D'Orville  (ad  Charit.  p.  673,)  states  that  a 

tianus  Capella  (6.  46  )  with  that  of  tellus,  although  MS.  which  he  collated  jn  France,  had  Arnus  for 

it  must  be  confessed  that  neither  of  these  two  au-  amnis. 

thorities  is  entitled  to  much  consideration.     Dr.        68.  Instead  offacta  Bentley  has  cuncta,  on  the 

Carey  thinks  that  Horace  might  have  intended  authority  of  one  of  his  MSS. 

lJalus  to  be  of  the  second  or  fourth  declension,        72.  Wakefield,  without  any  necessity  or  pro- 

which  would  give  the  us  short,  without  any  viola-  priety,  reads  arbitrum  on  conjecture  for  arbitri- 

tion  of  quantity.     In  this  we  cannot  agree  with  um.—ln  this  sarae  line,  one  of  Bersmann's  MSS. 

hira.      As    regards    the   emendations  mentioned  has  et  vis  in  place  of  etjus,  which  is  the  reading 

above,  one  serious  objection  to  all  excepting  that  likewise  of  Glareanus. 

of  Withofius  is  the  absence  of  diu.    Wakefield        86.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  labores. 

indeed  calls  tbis  adverb  in  the  present  case,  vo-        92.  Two  of  Cruquius's  MSS.,  one  of  Bentley's, 

rem  otiosam,  tt  ineptam,  a  scriba  intrusam ,-  but  four  of  Valarfs,  and  one  of  Fea's,  have  decentem 
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Interdum  tarnen  et  vocem  Comoedia  tollit. 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  :  ^ 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  quum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
Si  cor  spectantis  curat  tetigisse  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata  ;  dulcia  sunto, 
Et  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  afflent 
Humani  vultus.     Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 
Telephe  vel  Peleu.     Male  si  mandata  loqueris, 
Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  moestum 
Vultum  verba  decent ;  iratum  plena  minarum  ; 


95 


100 


105 
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Bentley  adopts  this  reading,  and  thinks  that  by 
this  change  sortita  will  retain  its  active  meaning  ; 
whereas,  if  we  read  decenier,  it  will  come  very 
near  having  a  passive  force  :  *'  vix  est  ut  non  pas- 
sive  (rb  sortita)  contra  morem  accipiatur."  We 
consider  this  remark  as  not  strictly  accurate,  since 
the  construction  of  the  common  text  is  simply 
this,  Singula  quaeque,  sortita  locum,  teneant  de- 
center. 

94.  St.  Jerome  (Op.  vol.  l.col.  280.  ed.  Veron: 
— in  Epist.  ad  Furiam,  n.  2)  reads  desaeviet  for 
delitiget,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory. 

96.  Bentley,  rejecting  the  common  reading  and 
punctuation  as  giveu  in  our  text,  has  no  stop  after 
pedestri  in  the  preceding  line,  and  in  this  reads 
Telephus  aut  Peleus.  The  construction  will  then 
be  tragicus  Telephus  aut  (tragicus)  Peleus,  &c. 
His  object  in  making  the  change  is,  as  he  states, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  opposilion.  In 
Comoedia  iratus  Chremes  tumido,  in  Trugoedia 
Telephus  pauper  humili  sermone  vtitur.  "  This 
is  specious,"  observes  Kurd,  jn  his  notes  on  the 
Art  of  Poetry ;  "  but,  if  the  reader  attends,  he  will 
perceive  that  the  opposition  is  better  perserved 
without  Bentley's  correction.  For  it  wil!  stand 
thus :  The  poet  first  asserts  of  comedy  at  large, 
that  it  sometimes  raises  its  voice, 

Interdum  ta:nen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit. 

Next,  he  confirms  this  general  remark,  by  appeal- 
ing  to  a  particular  insiance, 

Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore. 

Exactness  of  opposition  will  require  the  sanie  n»e- 
thod  to  be  observed  in  speaking  of  tragedy ;  which 
accordingly  is  the  case,  if  we  follow  the  common 
reading.  For,  first  it  is  said  of  tragedy,  that, 
when  grief  is  to  be  expressed,  it  generally  condes- 
^ends  to  an  humbler  strain. 


Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 

And  then  the  general  truth,  as  before,  is  illustrated 
by  a  particular  instance, 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullas,  &c. 

There  is  no  absurdity,  as  the  Doctor  pretends,  in 
taking  iragicus  iov  tragoediarum  scriptor.  For 
the  poet,  by  a  common  ngure,  is  made  to  do  that 
which  he  represents  his  persons  as  doing." 
(Hvrd's  Horace,  vol.  1.  p.  85.  5th  edit.) 

99.  Bentley  objects  to  pulchra,  because  this, 
he  says,  is  a  ^eneral  term,including  under  it  every 
species  of  beauty,  and  therefore  that  implied  by 
dulcis.  On  the  authority  of  one  of  his  MSS.  he 
proposes  to  read  pura  for  pulchra.  "  But  tbe 
great  critic,"  observes  Hurd,  "  did  not  suffici- 
ently  attend  to  the  connection,  which,  as  F.  Ro- 
bortellus,  in  his  paraphrase  on  this  epistle,  well  ob- 
serves,  stands  thus :  It  is  not  enough  that  trage- 
dies  have  that  kind  of  beauty  which  arises  from  a 
pomp  and  splendour  of  diction,  they  must  also 
be  pathetic  and  aftecting."  (Hurd^s  Horace,  voh 
1.  p.  89.)  For  remarks  on  the  true  force  of  pul- 
chrum,  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

101.  The  common  reading  is  adsunt.  Marci- 
lius  gives  adfiant,  as  the  lection  of  one  of  his 
MSS.;  whence  this  critic,  as  also  Faber  and  Bent- 
ley  (the  last  of  whom  cites  an  express  additional 
authority)  are  led  to  regard  adflent,  or  afllent,  as 
the  true  reading.  It  requires  very  little  sagacity 
to  perceive  the  correctness  of  the  emendatioii. 
Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Wakefield,  Hunter, 
and  others  adopt  it. 

105.  Zarofs  edition  has  Aut  ridebo  aut  dormi- 
bo. 
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Ludentem  lasciva  ;  sevcrum  seria  dictu. 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omneui 

Fortunarum  habkum  ;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  irani. 

Aut  ad  humum  moerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit ;  110 

Post  eftert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Si  diceotis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 

Romani  tollent  equitcs  peditesque  cachinnurii. 

Intererit  multum,  divusne  loquatur  an  heros  ; 
Maturusne  sencx  an  adhuc  florente  juventa  115 

Fervidus  :  ct  matrona  potens  an  scdula  nutrix  ; 
Mercatome  vagus  cultorne  virentis  agelli ; 
Colchus  an  Assyrius ;  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 
Scriptor.     Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem  :  1*20 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  Io  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis,  et  aude*  •     125 

Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 


VARIOUS  REAWNGS. 

113.  Bcntiey  reaU3  on  conjeciuvp.  equitesquc  pa-  own  eyes,  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  Agamem- 
iresque.  non  :  and  only  obtains  from  Jove,  at  a  late  perioci, 

114.  The  readingof  this  line  has  been  much  dis-  the  fulfilment  of  his  mother's  prayer,  ('AAAa  ci> 
pnted.  Erasmus  (Chil.  1.  cent.  3.  adag.  57.)  has  idv  illv  tIcov,  'OXfyrtE,  lititlcto;  Za>.  II.  a\  508.? 
divcsm  loquatur  an  Irus ;  remarking  m  explana-  as  to  tbe  fact  of  the  hero's  praises  being  sung 
tion,  "  Irus  pro  paupere"  Lambinus  gives  Eros-  by  such  a  bard  as  Homer.  This  is  the  honour  to 
?»e ;  Ascensius,  herusne ;  both  readini;  Davvsnc  wbich  the  Roman  poet  alludes,  and  which  Alex- 
loquaiur.  Other  editors  again  have  Davusne  1o*  auder  so  nobly  envied  as  he  stood  by  the  warriors 
quutur  an  heros  ;  We  have  received  with  Bentley  grave.  ("  O  fortunate,  inquit,  adolescens!  qui 
the  lectionoflhreeof  theBIandinianMSS.  "Itade-  iuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  inveneris." 
corum  in  personis  servatur  pro  varietate  naturae,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  10.)  In  full  accordance  wilh  thi«i 
aetatis,  conditionis,  vitae  generis,  nationis,  gentis.  idea  is  the  language  of  Pindar  in  relation  to  ano- 
Ergobinahic  inter  seopponuntur,deuset  heros,  se-  ther  hero  of  the  Greeks,  tbe  Telamonian  Ajax, 
nexet  juvenis,  matrona  et  nutrix,  mercatoret  agri-  "AXV  "O/xrjpog  roi  rcriuaKcv  81  'avdpibtcor.  (Pind. 
cola,  Colchus  et  Ass}  rius,  Thebanus  et  Argivus ."  Isthm.  4.  63.  ed.  Heyne.)  Hunter,  to  whom  the 
Such  is  the  lanirnage  of  Bentley.  Thev  who  merit  of  this  interpretation  belongs,  observes  at  the 
read  Erosne,  make  Davus  and  Eros  the  names  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  "  Si  hunc  Pindari  locum 
of  two  slaves  of  cpposite  characters ;  the  former,  in  animo  habebat  nosfer,  Achilles  honoratus  (or 
crafty  and  deceitful;  the  latter,  frugal  and  upright.  "Opvpos  TcrinaKcv)  idem  valebit  atque  Achilles 
"Wakefield  follows  the  lection  Davusne  loquatur  Homericus,  neque  lectio  vulgata  honoraiuv, 
herusnc;  first  given  by  Ascensius,  and  mentioned  quam  omnes  libri  tueniur,  de  loco  graduque  ho- 
above.  noris,   quem  adhuc   tenuit,    dejicienda  vidctur." 

120.  Beniley  objects  to  the  epithet  Honoratuin  Chishull  ciies,  as  an  emendation   of  Dr.  Lisle'?, 

as  applied  to  Achilles,  and  substitutes  i?07nerei/?«.  Scripta  ;  inhonoraiwn.     Although  vvc  have  no: 

The  learned  critic,  however,  is,  we  apprehend,  adopted  Bentley's  boid  alteration,  we  still  have 

nndcr  an  erroneous  impression  with  regard  to  tre  so  far  followed  him  and  many  of  the  early  editions, 

force  and   meaning  of  honoratum.     The   epithet  as  to  place  a  full  stop  after"  Scriptor.    "The  com- 

in  question  docs  not  so  much  allude  to  the  action  mon  text  has  a  period  at  the  end  of  thfe  preceding 

of  thc  Iliad,  in  the  course  of  which  poem  it  is  con-  line,  and  no  point  after  Scripinr 
oeded  that  Achilles  remains  unhonoured  in  hi" 

54 
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Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  aut  sibi  constet 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere  :  tuque 

Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  diducis  in  actus, 

Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.  136 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 

Nec  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem  ; 

Nec  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 

Interpres  ;  nec  desilies  imitator  in  arctum, 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex,  135 

Nec  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim  : 
Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum. 
Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissor  hiatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

Quanto  rectius  hic,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte :  140 

Dic  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captae  post  ttmpora  Trojae. 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes. 
Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 


YARIOUS  READINGS. 

127.  We  have  adopled  Hurd's  emendation  of  racler  to  the  end  of  the  play,  as  it  was  at  the  be~ 

aut  sibi  constet,  in  place  of  thecommon  readingei  ginning;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  let  it  be  uni- 

sibi  constet.     The  change,  though  slight  in  a  ver-  form  ?  This  apparently  destroys  the  latter  part  of 

bai  pointofview,  is  otherwise  important.     "  The  the  precept,  and  makes  it  an  unmeaning  tautology 

rule,"  observes  Hurd,  "  as  appears  from  the  reason  with   the  former."     (Hurtfs  Horace,   vol.  1.  p. 

of  the  thing,  and  from  Aristotle,  is  'Let  an  unifor-  104.  seqq.)  "  This  conjecture,"observes  Dr.  Parr, 

mity  of  character  be  preserved,  or  at  least  a  con-  "  is  ingenious,  and  the  reasoning  employed  to  sup- 

sistency  ;'  i.  e.either  let  the  mannersbe  exactly  the  port  it,  is,  in  my  cpinion,  decisive."     Twining, 

same  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ot  the  play,  as  however,  advocates  the  common  reading,  (ad  Aris- 

those  of  Medea,  for  instance,  and  Orestes  ;  or,  if  tot.  Poet.  p.  335.  seqq.) 

any  change  be  necessary,  let  it  be  such  as  may        129.    We  have  given  diducis  with   Fea   and 

consist  with,  and  be    easily  reconciled   to,    the  Doring,  on  the  autriority  of  MSS.   as  preferable 

manners  formerly  attributed ;  as  is  seen   in   the  to  the  common  reading  deducis.     The  verb  didu- 

case  of  Electra  and  Iphigenia.     We  should  read  cere  is  elegantly  used  in  speaking  of  fountain- 

then,  it  is  plain,  heads,  from  which  the  water  flows  and  is  led  off 

(diduciiur)  into  various  rills. 

. _ L_, servetur  ad  imum  132.   Several  MSS.    and  early    editions  have 

Qaalis  abincepio  processerit,  aut  sibi  constet.  J\ron  circa,  which  Bentley  and  others  adopt. 

135.    Several  MSS.,  and  among  them  two  of 

Themistake  arose  from  imagining,  that  a  cha-  Lambinus's,  have  re/m-e,  which  that  editor  adopts. 

racter  could  no  other  way  consist  with  itself  but  He  is  followed  by  Cuningam. 
by  being  uniform.     A  mistake,  however,  which        136.  Bentley   contends  in  favour  of  Cyclius,  as 

not  the  reason  of  the  thing  on!y,  but  Aristotle's  more  in  accordance  vvith  the  Greek  kvkXios,  and 

iule  might  bave  set  right.     It  is  expressed  thus  :  also  a  softer  form.     This  same  reading  is  given 

Tiraprov  &e  to  6^aX<5v-    Kuv  yap  avwfxakos  ng  p  b  r>)v  in  Valart's  Sorbonne  MS.     We  have  retained  the 

liljjiTiotv  Tcapi%(ov  Kal  toiovtov  ?fios  xnroTiddq,  o/^ws  cornmon  form,   however,   as   sufliciently  correct- 

6/<aAa5s  avdjfiaXov  fat   tlvai.     (Iioir]T.  k.  iL)     The  Comp.  Schneider's  Griech.  Deutsch.  Worterb.  v. 

genuine  sense  of  this  precept  is,  '  Let  the  man-  kvkXiko;. 

ners  be  uniform,  or,  if  ununiform,  yet  consistent-         139.  Some  few  editions  have  Parturieni,  which 

ly  so,  or  uniforraly  ununiform  :'  exactly  copied,  Fea  considers  the  true  reading. 
according  to  the  reading  here  given,  by  Horace.        141.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  two  MSS. 

Whereas,  in  the  other  way,  it  stands  thus  :  '  Let  givesmoema  for  tempora,  conjecluring,  atthefame 

your  characters  be  uniform,  ov  unchanged;  or,  timejunera,  asanotherreading.  Cuningam  adopts 

if  you  paint  an  ununiform  character,  let  it  be  unu-  moenia  with  Bentley,  but  in  his  notes  suggests 

niform  all  the  way :  i.  e.  such  an  irregular  cha-  Pergama 
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Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dchinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin. 
Nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
Nec  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit ; 
Vtque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum. 

Tu,  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  audL 
►Si  fautoris  eges  aulaea  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donec  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat : 
Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 
Ileddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas. 
Imberbus  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis  canibusque  et  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pernix. 
Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 
Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 
Commisisse  cavet,  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 
Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda  ;  vel  quod 
Quaerit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti ; 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 


145.  Bentley,  in  his  notes,  conjectures  Circam- 
que  in  place  of  Scyllamque,  observing ;  "  Non 
ita  belle  disjungitur  Scylla  a  Charybdi ;  et  satis 
erat  Charybdira  ponere,  ut  Scylla  agnosceretur." 

154.  Bentley  rezdsfautoris  in  place  of  the  com- 
mon  lection  plausoris.  We  have  adopted  his 
emendation.  "  Nunquam  quisquam  a  me  impe- 
trabit,"  observes  the  English  critic,  "  ut  banc  in- 
honestam  scabiem  Horatio  imputem:  Plausoris 
qui  sedeat  usque  ad  Plaudite.  Sentis,  opinor,  rus- 
ticam  inconcinnitatem.  Et  sane  in  plerisque  co- 
dicibus  i\lud  plausoris  correctoris  manum  passum 
est.  Graevianus  primum  habuitjoZws  oris  ;  Vos- 
sianus  Plusoris  ;  unus  Oxoniensis  Plasoris :  in 
Reginensi  integrum  verbum  in  litura  demersum 
est,  et  suppositum  alia  manu  Plausoris.  Repone, 
eadera  quidem  sententia,  verbo  tamen  hic  com- 
modiore,  St  fav.toris  eges,  &,c."  Cuningam  has 
1fi$§oyit 


157.  Bentley  reais  maturis  for  naiuris.  But, 
by  naiuris,  in  the  common  reading,  is  not  meant, 
according  to  Hurd,  simply,  that  instinctive  natu- 
ral  bias,  implanted  in  every  man,  to  this  or  that 
character,  but,  in  general,  nature,  as  it  appears 
diversified  in  the  different  periods  of  Iife.  The 
sense  will  be  :  A  certain  decorum  or  propriety 
must  be  observed  in  painting  the  natures  or  dis- 
positions  of  men,  varying  with  their  years.  There 
is,  then,  no  occasion  for  changing  the  text  wim 
Bentley.    (Hur&s  Horace,  vol.  1,  p.  125.) 

161.  Imberbus  is  the  reading  of  one  of  Cruqui- 
us's  MSS.  and  has  been  received  into  the  best  edi- 
tions  since  his  time.  It  is  preferable  to  Imberbis, 
the  common  reading. 

168.  Some  few  MSS.  have  permvtare  in  place 
of  mpx  rnutare, 
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Vel  quod  res  ofnnes  timide  gelideque  ministrai 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri, 

Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  ternporis  acti 

Se.puero,  castigator  censorque  rninorum. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secumy  118 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.     Ne  forte  seniles 

Mandentur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  viriles  5 

Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acfa  refertur. 
8egniug  irritant  animos  demiss^  per  aurem,  18$ 

Quaril  qriae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae' 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.     Noh  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  profries  in  sceriam ;  multaque  tolles 
Ex  ocuhs,  quae  rnox  narret  facuridia  praeseris. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ;  185 

Aut  humana  palam  cOquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus  ; 
,  Aut  in  averrt  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguer? ! 
Quodcunque  osteridis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi, 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  repOiii :  190 

Nec  deus  iritersit,  riisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit :  riec  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret 

Actoris  partes  Chorus  oriiciurrique  virile 
Defendat  ;  neu  cjuid  iriedios  iriterciriat  actus^ 
Quod  ndn  propositb  cortducat  et  haereat  apte^  195 

Ille  boriis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice, 

Various  readings. 

172.  Bentley  reads  spelmtus,  iners;pdvidusque  ttadmus  vertalur  in  anguem.      This  lection   is 

futuri,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  likewise  found  in  two  of  Fea's  MSS. 

of  Arislotle,  when  describing  the  difierent  ages  of  189.  One  of  Fea's  MSS.  gives  minor  quinto, 

life,  and  more  suited  to  the  character.  of  the  old.  neu  sit,  which  appears  also  in  the  Aldine  editionS 

But  the  common  text  is  well  defended  by  Gesner  :  of  1501, 1509,  1519;  in  that  of  Junta,  1503,  and  irj 

"  Nemo  tam  seiiex,  qui  se  non  putet  anhurn  posse  that  of  Glareanus. 

vivere.     MatfcnSss  sunt  Aristoteli,  nbn  quod  nihil  190.  Three  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  and  sorne  of 

spcrent,  sed  quod   male  expectant.    Jividus  fu-  Fea'si  bave  spectanda,  which  occurs  also  in  the 

turi  est  c/>iA<5£a>oj  Aristotelis :  cupiunt  quod  deesse  Venice  editions  of  1490,  1495,  and  1514. 

sibi  sentiunt."  191.  Schelle  gives  JVeu  on  conjecture  ;  but  JYec 

174.  The  common  text  has  censor  Catitigator-  miist  not  be  disturbed,  as  it  indicates  the  com- 

quc,  for  vvhich  we  have  adopted  the  arrangement  mencement  bf  a  new  precept. 

exhibited  in  most  MSS.  and  early  editions,  and  193.   Two  of  Lambinus's  MSS.,  two  of  Pul- 

received   by    Talbot,   Bentley,  Cuningam,    and  mann's,  and  several  of  Fea's,    have    Auctoris, 

others.  which  is  given  also  in  the  Aldine  editions  of  1501, 

178.  A  MS.  of  Achilles  Statius's,  the  collation  1509,  and  1519. 

of  Saxius,  and  sorr.e  of  Fea's  MSS.,  have  mo-  194.  Two  of  Fea's  MSS.  and  the  edition  o'f 

rabitur.  Zarot  exhibit  intercidat. 

180.  One  of  Combe's  MSS.  has  per  aures.  196.  One  or  two  early  editions  have  concilielur. 

185.  JVepueros  is  the  reading  df.several  ex-  — In  this  same  line  Muretus  reads  amicis,  whicfe 

cellent  MSS.    The  common  lext  has  JYec  pueros.  rhany  editions  have  adopted. 

187.  Cuningarn  reads  Aut  in  avcm  Prognej 
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Kt  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tuniontes : 

Jlle  dapes  laudet  mcnsae  brevis  ;  ille  salubrcm 

Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 

Ille  tegat  commissa,  deosque  precctur  et  oret,  ^00 

Ut  rcdeat  miseris,  abeat  Fortuna  superbis. 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vincta,  tubaeque 
Aemula,  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco 
Adspirare  et  adesse  Choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  flatu  i  205 

Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  partus, 
Et  frugi  castusque  verecundusque  coibat. 
Postquam  coepit  agros  extendere  victor,  et  urbem 
Latior  amplecti  murus,  vinoque  diurno 

Placari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus,  210 

Accessit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major. 
Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 
Rusticus,  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ? 
Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem :  215 

Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  severis, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  praeceps  ; 
Utiliumque  sagax  rerum,  et  divina  futuri, 
Sortilegis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis. 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,  220 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satyros  nudavit,  et  asper 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
Illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  functusque  sacris*  et  potus^  et  exlex. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

197.  Ia  place  of  the  common  reading  peccare  203.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  parvo^ 

timentes,   some  MSS.  of  Achilles  Statius's,   and  nhich   many  of    the    more    recent  editors  have 

one  of  Cruquius's,  give  pacare  timentes,  and  two  adopted.                                                            +. 

of  Pulmann's,   pacare  tumentes :  this  last  is  un-  206.  Faber  gives  parcvs ;   Valart  (Praef.  ad 

doubledly  the  true  reading  :  for,  as  Bentley  correct-  Horat.  xv.)  conjectures  pavcus. 

ly  reraarks,  bonos  and  peccare  timentes  are  precise-  208.  In  place'of  vrbem,  six  MSS.  of  the  British 

ly  synonymous,  and  the  tautology,  therefore,  of  the  Museum,  together  with  the  editio  princeps  in  the 

common   text  must  not   be   allowed    to  remain.  King's  library,  have  vrbes.    Fea's  remark  is,  we 

Gesner's  reraark  »9  certainly  a  feeble  one  :  "  Sed  suspect,  rather  too  comprehensive :  "  urbes  MSS. 

mihi  taraen,  nimis  amabiles  videntur  peccare  ti-  omnes   nostri,  et  aliorum,   priscae  editiones,  et 

mentes,  quara  ut  eos  hinc  exsulare  velim."  Britann.  1520.  urbem  Aldus  1501,  1509,  1519. 

202.  The  common  reading  vincta  is  sanctioned  Juntae  1503,  et  inde  alii  omnes,  quos  vidi." 

by  the  oldestof  the  Blandinian  MSS.  and  by  ma-  215.  Sixof  Combe'sMSS.  have  vesies  : 

&y  other  of  Cruquius's.    Four  MSS.,  however,  of  220.  One  of  Cbmbe's  MSS.  and  also  the  colla- 

the  same  scholar's,   and  several  of  Lambinus's,  tion  of  Saxius  have  cantavit. 
give  jvncia.    Fea  finds  both  readings  in  his  MSS. 
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Verum  ita  risores,  ita  commendare  dicaces 
Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo ; 
Ne,  quicunque  deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros* 
Regali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabernas  ; 
Aut,  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captet. 
Effutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus, 
Intererit  Satyris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis. 
Non  ego  honorata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum, 
Verbaque,  Pisones,  Satyrorum  scriptor  amabo  ; 
Nec  sic  enitar  tragico  differre  colori, 
Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pythias,  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talentum, 
An  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 
Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis 
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VARIOUS  READINGS. 


„  234.  The  common  reading  is  inornata,  for  which 
we  have  substituted  honorata,  the  emendation  of 
Hurd.  His  remarks,  in  support  of  this  correc- 
tion,  are  as  follows :  "  The  scope  of  these  lines 
may  be  to  regulate  the  satyric  style,  by  the  idea 
of  its  character,  before  given,  in  the  allusion  to  a 
Roraan  matron.  Conformably  to  that  idea,  a 
plain,  unornamented  expression  must  not  always 
be  used,  (v.  234—236.)  The  three  following  lines 
enforce  this  general  application  by  example.  If 
the  exact  reader  find  himself  dissatisfied  with  this 
gloss,  which  seems  the  only  one  the  words,  as 
they  now  stand,  will  bear,  he  may,  perhaps,  in- 
cline  to  admit  the  following  conjecture,  which 
proposes  to  read,  instead  of  inornata,  honorata. 
I.  The  context,  I  think,  requires  this  change. 
For  the  two  faults  observed  above,  (v.  229,  30.) 
were,  first,  a  too  low  expression,  and,  secondly, 
a  too  lofty.  Corresponding  to  this  double  charge, 
the  poet,  having  fixed  the  idea  of  this  species  of 
composition,  (v.  231,2,  3.)  should  naturally  be  led 
to  apply  it  to  both  points  in  question  :  first,  to  the 
comic  part,  in  prescribing  the  true  measure  of  its 
condescension ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  tragic,  in 
settling  the  true  bounds  of  its  elevation.  And 
this,  according  to  the  reading  here  oftered,  the 
poet  does,  only  in  an  inverted  order.  The  sense 
of  the  whole  would  be  this, 

1.  Non  ego  honorata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 
Verbaque,  Pisones,  satyrorum  scriptor  amabo : 

i.  e.  in  the  tragic  scenes,  I  would  not  confine  my- 
self  to  such  words  only,  as  are  in  honour,  and  bear 
rule  in  tragic  and  the  most  serious  subjects;  this 
stateliness  not  agreeing  with  the  condescending 
levity  of  the  satire, 


2.  JVec  sic  enitar  tragico  differre  colorij 

Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pythias,  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  tatentum> 
An  custosfamulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 

i.  e.  nor,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  comic  scenes, 
would  I  incur  the  other  extreme  of  a  too  plain  and 
vulgar  expression,  this  as  little  suiting  its  inherent 
matron-like  dignity.  But,  II.  this  correction  im- 
proves  the  expression  as  well  as  the  sense.  For, 
besides  the  opposition  implied  in  the  disjunctive, 
nec,  which  is  this  way  restored,  dominantia  has 
now  its  genuine  sense,  and  not  that  strange  and  fo- 
reign  one  forced  upon  it  out  of  the  Greek  language. 
As  connected  with  honorata,  it  becomes  a  meta- 
phor,  elegantly  pursued  ;  and  has,  too,  a  singular 
pcoprietv,  the  poet  here  speaking  of  figurative 
terms.  And  then,  for  honorata  itself,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  familiar  mode  of  expression  with  Ho- 
race.  Thus,  (Epist.  2.  2.  112.)  "  honore  indigna 
vocabula  are  such  woids  as  have parum  splendo- 
ris  and  are  sine  pondere.^  And  "  quae  sunt  in 
honore  vocabula""  is  spoken  of  the  contrary  ones, 
such  as  are  fit  to  enter  into  a  serious  tragic  com- 
position,  in  this  very  epistle,  Iine  71."  (Hurd?s 
Horace,  vol.  1,  p.  202.seqq.)  The  meaning  given 
to  dominantia  from  the  Greek,  and  to  which  the 
learned  bishop  alludes,  may  be  best  explain- 
ed  in  the  words  of  Gesner.  "  Dominantia  ex 
Graeco  expressum  est,  nvpia,  i.  e.  propria,  qui- 
bus  contraria  sunt  aicvpa.  Sic  domicilium  habe- 
re  dicitur  verbum  in  ea  re,  de  qua  proprie,  icvpiog, 
adhibetur.     Cic.  Fam.  16.  17." 

237.  Some  MSS.  of  Combe's,  Oberlinus's,  and 
Fea's,  and  also  seyeral  of  the  early  editions,  have 
an  av.d,a.%. 
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►Speret  idem  ;  sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 

Ausus  idem.     Tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet : 

Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honoris. 

Silvis  educti  caveant,  mc  judice,  Fauni, 

Ne,  velut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses,  245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 

Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta. 

Offenduntur  enim,  quibus  est  equus,  et  pater,  et  res  ; 

Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 

Aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  ^50 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  Iambus, 
Pes  citus  ;  unde  etiam  Trimetris  accrescere  jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  quum  senos  redderet  ictus, 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridem 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,  255 

Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens  ;  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter :  hic  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  Trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni. 

In  scenam  missus  magno  cum  pondere  versus,      '  260 

Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis. 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 
Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex ; 
Et  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 
Idcircone  vager,scribamque  licenter  ?  Ut  omnes  265 


VAKIOUS  READINGS. 

244.  The  common  reading  is  deducti,  for  which  that  (he  whole  passage  has  heen  interpolated, 
we  have  given  Markland's  conjecture,  educii,  i.  e.  This  promise,  vve  believe,  has  never  been  fulfiiled  ; 
educati.  (Comp.  Ter.  And.  Act.  5.  Sc.  4.  v.  3.  at  least  we  have  never  had  tbe  good  fortune  of 
eductos  libere.)  discovering  the  Essay  in  question,  in  the  subse- 

245.  Doring,  who  very  seldom  ventures  upon  quent  volumes  of  the  Journal. 

an  eraendation  of  his  own,  has   given  us  one  in        252.  Dunkin  conjectures  jus  sit,  onwhich  Kidd 

this  line,  by  reading  aut  paene  forenses,  an  altera-  remarks,  "  ex  Sanctio,  ni  me  omnia  fallunt." 
tion  far  from  happy,  as  it  neither  improves  the        259.  Victorius  {in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  5.  2.)  conjec- 

sense,  nor  appears  to  any  advantage  by  the  side  tures  Mobilibus;  but  he  is  refuted  by  Lambinus 

of  the  double  aut  in  the  246th  and  247th  lines.  and  Bentley. 

248.     Waddel  conjectures    Offenduntur  enim        260.  We  bave  given  missus  for  raissos,  the  com- 

pater,et  guibus  est  equus,etres ;  mon  reading,  with  Bentley  Cuningam,  Hunter, 

249    Some  MSS.  and  several  of  the  early  edi-  and  others.     The  common  text  has  a  comma  af- 

tions  h&vefracti,  a  reading  altogethev  inferior  to  ter  rarus  in  the  preceding  line,  but  no  stop  aftev 

the  one  in  the  text.  Enni. 

251.  In  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Classical  Journal,  p.        265.  We  have  given  Ut  omnes  as  affording  a  far 

526,  a  correspondent  states  that  this  line,  together  better  sense  than  Et  omnes,  for  which  Sanadon  and 

with  the  paragraph  which  it  heads,  "  has  been  de-  Fea  contend.     The  forrner  is  found  in  a  MSS.  of 

monstrated  not  to  have  been  written  by  Horace  at  Achilles  Statius's,  in  one  of  Bfentley's,  and  also  in 

all ;"  and  the  editor,  in  a  note,  promises  to  lay  be-  one  of  Fea's,  and  is  adopted  by  Bentley,  Cunin- 

fore  his  readers  an  elaborate  dissertation,  by  a  garn,  Gesner,  Oberlin,  Wetzel,  Schelle,  Hunter 

celebrated  English  critic,  clearly  demonstrating  and  others.     The  common  text  has  An  omnes. 


$3ti  Q.  HORATH  FLACCk 

Visuros  peccata  putem  mea.     Tutus  et  intra 

Spem  veniae  cautus,  vitavi  denique  culpam, 

Non  laudem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  djurna. 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  ct  QTO 

Laudavere  sales.     Nimium  patienter  utrumque, 

Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 

Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 

Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure, 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae  Q75 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis 
Qui  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora, 
JPost  hunc  personae  pailaeque  repertor  honestae 
Aeschylus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothurno.  "280 

;Successit  vetus  his  Comoedia,  non  sine  multa 
Laude  ;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi.     Lex  est  accepta,  Chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae  ;  *285 

Nec  minimum  meruere  de.cus,  vestigia  Graeca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nec  virtute  foret  elarisve  potentius  armis, 

Quam  lingua,  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum-  290 

Quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  O 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  iquod  non. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

270.  Nearly  all  tlie  "MSS.  aqd  early  ediiions  277.  We  have  removed  (he  comma  from  the 
have  vestri  proavi,  wbich  has  become,  therefore,  end  of  the  preceding  line,  as  it  appears  in  thc 
the  common  reading.  A  few  MSS.  and  early  common  text,  and  for  Quae,  have  given  Qui.  This 
editionsgive  nostri  proavi,  which  H.  Stephens,  is  Bentley's  emendation,  by  which  the  poet  is 
Muretus,  Bond,  Talbot,  Dacier,  Valart,  and  others  made  (o  speak  of  the  actors  themselves,  as  having 
adopt.  Considering  the  origin  of  Horace,  the  been  carried  around  by  Thespis  in  his  dramatic 
son  of  a  freedman,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  wain.  Gesner's  defence  of  the  common  reading 
the  term  vcstri,  as  applied  (o  the  ances(urs  of  (he  appears  (o  us  (oo  refined.  He  supposes  that  Thes- 
Pisos,  and  designatinjr,  through  them,  the  old  and  pis  and  his  corps  dramatique  were  only  humble 
genuine  stock  of  the  Romans.  pedestrians,  and  that  a  waggon  was  merely  em- 

271.  Cuningam  reads  utrosquc,  without  the  least  ployed  as  a  temporary  slage,  when  they  had  reach- 
necessity.  ed  their  scene  of  action.    His  carrying  his  plays 

272.  Some  editors,  considering  the  judgment  in  waggons,  means,  according  (o  (he  critic,  nothing 
passed  by  Horace  on  Plautus,  as  far  too  severe  ac-  more  than  that  Thespis  had  his  pieces  performed 
cording  to  the  common  reading,  (Ac  dicam  stul-  in  these  humble  vehicles  :  "  His  vexit  poemata  ; 
te),  have,  on  the  authorily  of  a  MS.  of  Achilles  i.  e.  in  his  docuit  Tragoedias,  figura  jucunda, 
Sta(ius's,  (to  which  may  be  added  one  of  Fea's,)  quidni  enirn  vehi  dicantur,  qqae  aguntur  in  plau? 
given  Non  dicam  stulte,  but   vid.  Explanatory  tris  ?" 

notes. 


LPISTOLA  AD  PISONES.  337 

Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atquc 
Praesectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte  ^95 

Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 
Democritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  eurat, 
Non  barbam,  secreta  petit  k>ca,  balnea  vitat. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetac, 
Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam  300 

Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.     O  ego  laevus, 
Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporis  horam  ! 
Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata.     Verum 
Nil  tanti  est.     Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 
Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi :  305 

Munus  et  officium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo ; 
Unde  parentur  opes  ;  quid  alat  formetque  poetam ; 
Quid  deceat,  quid  non  ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 
Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons. 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae  :  310 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 
Qui  didicit,  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis, 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes, 
Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis  ;  ille  profecto  315 

Reddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 
Respicere  exRmplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces. 
Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 

Fabula,  nullius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  320 

Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

294.  We  have  given  Praesectum,  on  the  au-  MSS.  of  Statius,  Cruquius,  Pulmann,  Bersmann, 

ihority  of  several  MSS.,  with  Lambinus,  Dacier,  and  Bentley,  give  vivas.     Stvll,   notwithstanding 

Baxter,    Bentley,   Cuningam,    Sanadon,   Valart,  this  weight  of  authority,  we  have  retained  the 

Doring,  Hunter,  and  others.   Fea  labours  to  prove  common    lectiou    with   Muretus,    Bond,   Dacier, 

Perfectum  the  true   reading,  which  is  found  in  Baxter,  Gesner,  Combe,  Wetzel,  Zeune,  and  Db- 

many  MSS.  Perfectum  will  apply  to  carmen,  but  ring.    The  last  mentioned  critic  observesin  its  de- 

Praesectum  to  unguem.    vid.  Explanatory  notes.  fence :    "  Lectionem  vivas  pro  veras,  a  Bentleio 

302.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  pur-  prolatam,  frustra  probarunt  plures ;  viva  enim  vox 

S°-  (\6yos  eixipvxos),  quam  auribus  percipimus  ex  ore 

Sll.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has   sequuntur,  loquentis,  opponitur  scnptis,  et  iis  quae  leguntur ; 

which  occurs  also  in  Oberlinus's  MSS.  nec  Bentleius  idoneum  exemplum,  quo  muniret 

312.  The  collation  of  Saxius,  and  likewise  one  veeeptam  lectionem,  proferre  potuit" 
of  Fea's  MSS.,  have  quod  debeat,  et  quod.  319.  A  few  MSS.  and  editions  exhibit^ocw  foi* 

318.  In  place  of  veras,  the  coramon  reading,  locis,  a  reading  which  evidently  originated  'H  3 

nearly  all  the  early  editions,  together  with  all  the  mere  raistake  on  the  Bart  of  the  copyists. 

55 


338  ^.  HOKA.T1I  FLACCI 

Quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae, 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nullius  avaris. 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem  325 

Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere.  —  Dicas, 

Filius  Albini,  si  de  quincunce  refnota  est 

Uncia,  quid  superei  ?  — Poteras  dixisse  :  Triens.  —  Eu  l 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Redit  uncia,  quidfit  ?  — 

Semis.  —  An,  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi  33U 

Quum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 

Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poetae, 
Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 
Quidquid  praecipies,  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta  335 

Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 
Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat 
Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris  : 
Ne,  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi ; 
Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo,  340 

Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  ; 
Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes  : 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 


VARIOUS  READINGS, 

326.  We  have  given  Dicas  jwith   Bentley  in Ut  cito  dicat 

place  of  Dicat,  whicU  iast,  however,  is  supported  Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles ; 

by  the  greater  nuniber  of  MSS.  Omne,  &c. — — 

328.  Sorae  read  superat,  others  superest,  but  the 

crue  lectiou  is  superet. — In  this  same  line  Bentley  i.  e.  Ut  anirni  cito  dicta  percipiant  dociles,  et  te* 

has  poterat  dixisse,  Triens  ?  and  Cuningam,  po-  neant;  ita  omne  nimium  solet  effluere.     The  it a 

ferat  dixisse,  Triens.     Both  of  these  readings  ap-  is  here  supposed  to  be  understood.     "  That  ita 

ply  the  words  just  given,  to  Horace.     It  is  far  is  often  omitted,  we  allow,"  says  the   "  British 

better,  however,  to  adopt  the  lection  which  we  Critie,"  as  cited  by  Du  Bois;  "  but  surely,  in  the 

have  given  in  our  test,  and  to  make  the  words  in  sense  which  this  interpretation  assigns  tout,  it 

question  proceed  from  the  instructor  cf  the  youth.  should  be  followed  by  percipiunt  and  tenent  ;  and 

vid.  Explanatory  notes.  then  the  metre  would  be  destroyed." 

329.  Cuningam  readsRem  poterit  servare  tuam.  339.  We  have  given  Bentley's  reading,  which 

337.  Bentley  considers  this  line  spurious,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  older  MSS.  and  earlier  edi- 

encloses  it  within  brackets.     "  It  weakens,  instead  tions.     The  common  text  has  JSTec,  quodcumque 

of  adding  strength  to  the  thought.     Tbe  expres-  volet. 

sion  is  not  correct.    There  can  be  no  danger  in  340.  Cuningam  reads  exciut. 

the  length  of  the  precept,  if  whatever  is  superflu-  342.  The  true  form  is  Ramnes  as  we  have  given 

ous  {supervacuum)   be   immediately    forgotten."  it ;  not  Rhamnes,  as  it  appears  in  many  edilions 

Suchisthe  reasoning  of  Bentley  as  given  by  Fran-  Compare  Niehbuhr's  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.252 

cis,  nor  is  it  without  its  weight.    Wakefield,  how-  seqq.  (Harc  and  ThirlwalVs  transl) 

ever,  attempts  to  get  over  the  dimculty  by  altering 

the  puncluation  of  the  passage 


ilFiSTOLA  AD  PISONE&  339 

Hic  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis,  hic  et  mare  transif.  345 

fit  lougum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimus. 
]\Tam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit,  quem  vult  manus  et  mens, 
Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum  ; 
Nec  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus.  350 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Oftendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.     Quid  ergo  est  ? 
Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 

Quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret ;  ut  citharoedus  355 

Bidetur,  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem : 
Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Quem  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.  360 

Ut  pictura,  poesis:  erit  quae,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  magis,  et  quaedam,  si  longius  abstes. 
Haec  amat  obscurum  ;  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen  : 
Haec  placuit  semel,  haec  deeies  repetita  placebit.  365 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  paterna 
Fingeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor :  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Recte  concedi :  consultus  juris  et  actor 

Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti  370 

Messalae,  nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus  ; 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
ftfon  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

349.  Three  of  Cruquius's  MSS.  have  remutit  360.  The  greater  number  of  MSS.  and  many,  if 
acutum,  which  he  receives  into  the  text.  not  all,  of  the  earlier  editions  have  operi  longo  as 

350.  Some  MSS.  of  Fea's  and  Bersmann's  have  we  have  given  it  in  the  tent.  Bentley  first  recall- 
quocunque,  and  one  of  Achilles  Statius's  quaecun-  ed  this  reading,  which  had  been  dispiaced  by  opere 
que.    Bonfin  conjectures  cuicunque.  in  longo,  the  lection  of  a  fevv  MSS.,  and  iar  Iess 

355.  The  common  text  has  et  citharoedus,  for  elegant.    His  correction  is  adopted  by  every  sub- 

which  we  have  given  with  Bentley  ut  citharoedus  sequent  editor  of  note.     The  common  text,  how- 

onthe  authority  of  several  MSS.  "  Quis  non  sen-  ever,  still  retains  the  inferior  reading  just  men- 

tiat,"  demands  the  critic,  M  suaviorem  et  vividio-  tioned. 

rem  fieri  orationem,  si  ut  repetatur  ?     Sic  alibi  371.  Some  read  Cassellius,  but  the  true  forra  is 

Epist.  1.  13.  12.  seqq.  et  Epist.  1.  1.  20.  seqq.  that  given  in  the  text,  and  which  occurs  frequent- 

358.  Bentley  gives  bis  terve,  from  one  of  his  ly  in  ancient  inscriptions.     Comp.  Gruter,  p.  240, 

MSS.,  as  we  have  exhibited  it  in  our  text.    He  is  &c. 

followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Valart,  373.  Lambimrs  reads  JVorc  di,  non  homines 
Oberlin,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Zeune,  Schelle,  and 
r     The  wmmon  readins^  is  bis  terouf 


340  ^.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors 

Et  crassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver  375 

Offendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis  : 

Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 

Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit,  380 

Ne  spissae  risum  tollant  impune  coronae  ; 

Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere  !  —  Quidni  ? 

Liber  et  ingenuus,praesertim  census  equestrem 

Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni.  — 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva  ;  385 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens  :  si  quid  tamen  olim 

Scripseris,  in  Maeci  descendat  judicis  aures, 

Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annumy 

Membranis  intus  positis.     Delere  licebit, 

Quod  non  edideris :  nescit  vox  missa  reverti.  390 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus  ; 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones  : 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  urbis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda  395 

Ducere  quo  vellet.     Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam. 
Publica  privatis  secernere,  sacra  profanis, 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno. 

Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque  400 

Carminibus  venit.     Post  hos  insignis  Homerus, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

875.  Thfc  collation  of  Saxius  has  Ut  crassum.  387.  Bentley  reads  Maeci  from  MSS.     Other 

378.  Tne  common  text  has  paulum  a  summo  MSS.  give  Metii,  which  some  editions  recetve. 

discessit.    We  have  given  the  reading  of  Bentley  394.  We  have  given  urbis  with  Fea  and  others, 

a»d  others,  as  far  more  elegant.  as  more  accurate,   though  perhaps  less  poetical, 

slfcl  "  1  never  understood,"  says  Wakefield,  as  than  arcis  which  most  editions  exhibit.     The  lec- 

cited  by  Du  Bois,  M  how  a  man  vitio  remotus  was  tion  urbis  is  found  in  four  of  Pulmann's  MSS.,  in 

thcrefore  more  qualified  to  be   a  poet.     Horace  all  of  Cruquius's,  in  twelve  of  Vaiart's,  two  of 

himself  was  by  his  own   confession  of  middling  Oberlinus's,  and  several  of  Fea's. 

morals,  (mediocribus  vitiis  tenebatur)  but  ought  395.  Wakefield  points  the  passage  thus 

he  on  that  account  to  be  esteemed  a  middling 

writer,  (scriptor  mediocris)  ?"     Wakefield  pro-  Saxa  sono  movere  testudinis  et  prece,  blanda 

poses  fherefore  to  read  vincHoque  remotus.    The        Ducere  quo  vellet « ' 

fearned    critic,  however,    mistakes  eutirely   the 

meaning  of  Horace ;  the  passage  is  purely  ironical,  The  common  punctnation,  however,  requires  no 

and  is  well  explained  by  Sanadon.     vid.  Expla-  change. 

natory  notes. 
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Tyi'taeusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 

Versibus  exacuit.    Dictac  per  qarmina  sortes, 

Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est,  et  gratia  regum 

Pieriis  tentata  modis,  ludusque  rcpertus,  405  * 

Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 

Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est.     Ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena,' 
Nec  rude  quid  possit  video  ingenium  :  alterius  sic  410 

Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino.     Qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magistrum.  415 

Nec  satis  est  dixisse  :  Ego  mira  poemata  pango : 

Occupet  extremum  scabies  ,*  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est, 

Et,  quod  non  didici,  sane  nescirefateri. 

Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendas, 

Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  420 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis. 

Si  vero  est,  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit, 

Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere,  et  eripere  atris 

Litibus  inplicitum,  mirabor  si  sciet  inter- 

Noscere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  amicum.  425 

Tu  seu  donaris,  seu  quid  donare  voles  cui. 

Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  plenum 

Laetitiae ;  clamabit  enim,  Pulckre  !  bene  !  recte  ! 

Pallescet  super  his ;  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem ;  saliet,  tundet  pede  terram.  430 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

402.  SomeMSS.  and  early  editions  have  Dir-  416.  Bentley  reads  JVec  satis  est  as  we  have 

caeusque,  alluding  to  Pindar.    The  lection  is  an  given  it,  in  place  of  the  common  lection  Nunc  sa- 

erroneous  one.     Quintilian   (10.   1.)  establishes  tis  est,  and  observes,  in  support  ofhisemendation: 

the  true  reading  Tyrtaeusque    when  he  remarks,  "  Enimvero,  si  Nunc  satis  est  voluisset  Horatius  ; 

41  Horatius  frustra  Tyrtaeum  Homero  subjungit."  consequens  erat,  ut  non  in  diversis  artibus,  sed  in 

409.  A  MS.  of  Achilles  Statius's  has  Egonon.  una  eademque  comparatio  institueretur,  hoc  mo- 

410.  Some  of  the  early  editions  give  prosit .  do:  Olim  quidem  homines,  non  sine  magno  ap- 
414.  Some  MSS.  and  a  few  early  editions  have  paratu,  sine  multo  doctrinae  instrumento  et  su- 

et  Baccho.    Sanadon  adopts  this  rtadin^,  and  ob-  pellectile,  Poeticam,  attingere  ausi  sunt;   Nunc 

serves:  •*  Je  lis  dans  ce  vers  Baccho,  ainsi  que  satis  est  dixisse,  Ego  Poeta  sum,  et  sic  illotis  pe- 

le  portertt  les  manuscrits  cites  par  Estaso.    Le  dibus  ad  Musarum  fores  accedere." 

vers  en  a  plus  de  grace,  la  metaphore  est  mieux  423.  B*aitley  reads  artis(\.  e.  drctis)  for  atris. 

soutenue,  et  il  y  a  toute  apparence  que  les  co-  ( 

pistes,  qui  ont  mis  vino,  ont  pris  la  glose  des  gram- 

mairiens  pourle  tes.tey 
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Ut,  quae  conductae  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo ;  sic 

Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

Reges  dicuntur  multis  urguere  culullis, 

Et  torquere  mero,  quem  perspexisse  laborant,  435* 

An  sit  amicitia  dignus  :  si  carmina  condes, 

Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 

Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  Corrige  sodes 

Hoc,  aiebat,  et  hoc.     Melius  te  posse  negares, 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat,  440 

Et  male  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Si  defendere  delictum,  quam  vertere,  malles, 

Nullum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanenv 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  445 

Culpabit  duros,  incomtis  allinet  atrum 

Transverso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet 

Ornamenta,  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget, 

Arguet  ambigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit ; 

Fiet  Aristarchus  ;  non  dicet ;  Cur  ego  amicum  450 

Offendam  in  nugis  ?  Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 

In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet, 

Aut  fanaticus  error,  et  iracunda  Diana, 

Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam,  455 

Qui  sapiunt ;  agitant  pueri,  incautique  sequuntur* 

Hic  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 

Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

431.  The  commontexthas  qui  conducti.  Mark-  tis  laudavi  non  conjecturam,  sed  emendationem 

land  suggests  quae  conductae,  which,thoughin  op-  tuam  certissimam  in  loco  Horatii  ex  Arte,  quam 

position  to  the  MSS.  and  early  editions,  is  un-  prodidisti  in  notis  ad  Callimachum.    Eam  qui  vi- 

doubtedly  the  true  reading.    The  poet  alludes  to  det  et  non  probat,  is  in  his  literis  caecior  est  quavis 

the   Praeficae,  or  hired   female-mourners.    vid.  talpa.    Quid  enim  torno  cum  incude  ?"   The  com- 

Explanatory  notes.  mon  reading,  however,  has  found  many  learned 

440.  Markland  suggests  the  following  punctua-  and  able  advocates,  among  whom  may  be  enu- 
tion,  which  Wakefield  adopts :  merated  Taylor,  Chishull,  Clarke  (on  Coins,  p. 

130  )  Brunck  (ad.  An.  Gr.)  Heyne  (ad  Ptnd.  01. 
Bis  terque  expertum ;  frustra :  delere,  &c.         6.140.)  Eichstadt   (Fr.  Astio,  p.  178.)  Gesner 

and  Fea     vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

441.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading  443.  Cuningam  reads  on  conjecture  Nil  ultra 
iornatos,  for  vvhich  Bentley  gives  on  conjecture  ter  verbi,  aut  operae  insumebat  inams.  There  is 
nalos,  and  Cuningam  formatos.    Bentley's  emen-    considerable  elegance  in  this  emendatjon. 

dat\on  first  appeared  in  his  notes  to  CaHimachus  450.  The  comtnon  text  has  nec  dicet,  for  whicb. 

(fragtn.  40.)  and  received  high  commendation  from  we  have  substituted  with  Bentley  and  others  non 

Graevvus,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  English  critic,  dicet,  on  the  authority  of  many  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
observes-,  "  Dudum  saepius  harum  rerum  imperi- 
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in  puteum  i'o veamve,  licet,  Succurrite,  longuiii 

Clamet,  io  cives  !  ne  sit,  qui  tollere  curet.  460 

Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem, 

Qui  scis,  an  prudens  huc  se  projecerit,  atque 

Servari  nolit  ?  dicam,  Siculique  poetae 

Narrabo  interitum.     Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  Aetnam  465 

Insiluit.     Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis. 

Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti. 

Nec  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nec,  si  retractus  erit,  jam 

Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 

Nec  satis  apparet,  cur  versus  factitet ;  utrum  470 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 

Moverit  incestus  :  certe  mrit,  ac  velut  ursus 

Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 

Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus  : 

Quem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo,  475 

Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

461.  One  MS.  gives  curat,  whence  Waddel  con-  ported  by  the  greater  number  of  MSS.,  and  those 
jectures  currat.  too  the  oldest. 

462.  In  place  of  the  comrnon  reading  dejecerit  470.  Cuningam  gires  on  conjecture  versus  cuf 
we  have  given^ro/ecer^  with  Bentley,  Cuningam,  dictitet. 

Sanadon,  and  others.    This  latter  reading  Ts  sup- 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


LYRIC  poetry. 


"  JL\  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  the  lyric  muse,  perhaps  the  eldest  of  her 
sisters,  was  destined  to  sing  the  praises  of  gods  at  their  festivals,  or  celebrate 
at  public  games  the  actions  of  heroes.  While  thus  employed  in  adding  ferven- 
cy  to  religion  or  patriotism,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  would  enter  into  the 
composition  of  lyric  poetry  that  was  not  moral  and  sublime.  But  though 
chastity  and  grandeur  were  the  original  attributes  of  its  muse,  she  soon  de- 
scended  from  her  primeval  stateliness,  and  mixing  with  a  people  addicted  to 
every  species  of  pleasure  and  gratification,  she  stooped  to  light  descriptions  of 
the  enjoyments  of  love,  banquets,  dances,  and  wine. 

•  Queen  of  the  lyre !  in  thy  retreat, 
The  fairest  flowers  of  Pindus  glow, 
The  vine  aspires  to  crown  thy  seat, 
And  myrtles  round  thy  laurel  grow.' 

Akentide,  Ode.  13. 

Yet  this  vicissitude,  though  it  diminished  the  native  dignity  of  lyric  verse, 
produced  all  that  pleasing  variety  to  which  no  other  poetry  can  pretend.  The 
versification  was  naturally  adapted  to  the  theme  which  was  sung.  Each  new 
subject  was  agreeably  supported  by  a  change  of  numbers,  and  hence  arose 
that  free  unbounded  spirit  which  forms  the  peculiar  charm  of  lyric  compo- 
sition. 

A  great  choice  of  subjects  thus  lay  open  for  the  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
when  they  first  became  familiar  with  the  language  and  poetry  of  Greece. 
But  while  the  dramatic  and  epic  productions  of  that  country  were  early  trans- 
lated  into  the  Latin  language,  national  circumstances  and  manners  were  by  no 
means  favourable  in  Italy  to  the  cultivation  of  lyric  poetry.  The  early  com- 
munications  of  the  Romans  had  been  chiefly  with  the  cold  and  rugged  Sabines* 
The  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  vivified  by  inter- 
course  with  the  Oriental  nations  ;  and  they  had  been  accustomed  from  their 
remotest  periods  to  all  the  pomp  of  Persia,  and  the  dread  solemnity  of  Egypt. 
Nor  were  there  in  Italy  any  of  those  high  and  solemn  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  gods — those  august  assemblies  of  confederated  states,  which  gave  such  ira- 
posing  dignity  to  the  Pythian  games,  at  which  an  almost  celestial  music  ani- 


Dunlofs  Roman  Literature,  voh  3.  p.218,  seqq.  Lond.  cd. 
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mated  tlie  bard,  "  laurea  donandus  Apollinari."  While  the  lyric  muse  was 
thus  restrained  from  her  highcst  efibrts,  the  rigid  republicans  did  not  bend  so 
easily  at  the  shrine  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  as  the  natives  of  Teos  or  Les- 
bos.  Their  sensibility  was  less  profound  than  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  had 
less  enthusiasm,  and  also  less  gaiety ;  their  passions  were  less  ardent,  and 
their  fires  of  geniusless  scorching.  In  Greece,  the  kindred  art  of  music  was 
long  associated  with  verse  ;  and  from  lyric  verse  it  was  so  inseparable,  that 
the  poet  sung  his  own  compositions  to  the  lyre.  The  inferiority,  too,  of  the 
Roman  musie  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  precluded  those  changes  of  strophe,  an- 
tistrophe,  and  epode,  which  give  such  animation  and  discursive  variety  to  the 
lyric  portion  of  the  Athenian  tragedies  and  to  the  odes  of  Pindar.  This  spe- 
ciesof  poetry,  Iikewise,  suffers  more  than  any  other  by  transmutation  into  an- 
other  language  from  that  in  which  it  was  originaiiy  composed.  However 
coolly  it  may  actually  have  been  written,  it  nmst  always  bear  reference  to  that 
excited  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  poured 
forth.  We  ever  associate  with  it  the  nolion  of  something  enthusiastic  and  ex- 
temporaneous,  and  the  idea  of  imitation  is  injurious  to  its  fuli  efiect,  as  a  sus- 
picion  of  premeditation  to  the  charms  of  oratory.  So  long  therefore  as  the 
literature  of  Rome  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  poets  were  only  a  race  of  trans- 
lators,  they  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  that  lyric  poetry  was  the  depart - 
ment  in  which,  of  all  others,  their  imitative  talents  could  be  least  successfully 
exerted. 

From  these  causes,  it  was  litlle  cultivated  during  the  early  ages  of  the  re- 
public,  either  in  the  form  of  original  composition,  or  of  Greek  imitation.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  some  barbarous  verscs  chantcd  by  the  Salian  priests,  and  po- 
ems  recited  at  feasts  by  ingenuous  youths,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  their 
country.  We  are  altogether  ignorant,  however,  of  the  merit  and  extent,  or 
even  the  precise  nature,  of  these  compositions ;  and  it  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced,  that  they  never  constituted  a  body  of  lyric  poetry,  in  any  degree 
resembling  that  which  had  been  formed  by  Alcman,  Stesichorus,  and  Tyrtae- 
us,  during  a  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Catullus,  indeed, 
at  the  very  close  of  the  republie,  translated  a  single  ode  from  Sappho  ;  but 
the  other  pieces  which  have  obtained  for  him  a  rank  among  this  class  of  poets, 
are  raSier  iambic  than  lyrical. 

At  length,  in  the  Augustan  age,  Horace,  with  a  genius  improved  by  the  early 
study  and  constant  perusal  of  the  Grecian  poets,  reached  such  perfection,  that 
he  could  at  one  moment  sport  in  the  myrtle-shade  with  the  grace  of  Anacre- 
on,  and,  at  the  next,  emuiate  the  flight  of  the  Theban  eagle. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  universally  agreed,  that,  as  a  lyric  poet  at  least? 
Horace  has  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  originality.  Even.in  those  odes  which 
are  most  origmal,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  translated  or  imitated  from 
any  lyric  bard  of  Greece,  the  words,  the  phrases,  the  sentiments  are  all  Greek, 
and  evidently  proceed  from  a  poet  whose  mind  was  imbued  not  only  with  the 
compositions  of  Alcaeus,  Pindar,  and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  he  is 
supposed  chiefly  to  have  imitated,  but  also  with  the  works  of  Homer  and  of  the 
great  tragedians.  This  particularly  appears,  as  was  tip  be  expected,  in  the  epi- 
thets  attached  to  Greek  places,  heroes  or  divinities'.  If  we  proceed,  how- 
ever,  from  epithets  to  sentiments,  we  shall  find,  that  a  Greek  spirit  still  prevails 
in  the  Latin  odes.1 
-   It  is  said  that  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  fragments  which  still  remain  from 


(1)  Vid.  page  xxxi. 
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the  poeis  of  Greece,  may  be  tbund  in  these  scattcred  epithets  and  thoughts  ot* 
Horace  ;  and  hence  it  inay  not  unreasonably  be  conjectured,  that  if  all  the  |y- 
ric  productions  of  the  Grecian  bards  had  descended  to  us,  it  would  be  disco- 
vered  that  few  of  his  sentimcnts  or  images  are  purely  original.2  Some  of  the 
odes,  indeed,  are  merely  translations  from  the  Greek  ;  as  the  Palinode,  from 
Stesichorus;  the  Bacchanalian  ode  to  Varus  (1.  18,)  which  has  been  evident- 
!y  fcranslated  from  Alcaeus  ;  and  the  stanzas  to  Chloe  (1.  23,)  from  Anacreon. 
In  general,  those  odes  on  the  common  topics  of  loveor  wine,  which  chiefly  oc 
cur  in  the  first  and  second  books,  and  were  nrobably  the  earjiest  productions  of 
their  author,  may  be  regarded  as  translations.  Others  are  what  may  be  call- 
ed  parodies  from  the  Greek,  as  the  ode  on  the  voyage  of  Virgil,  and  that  ad- 
dressed  to  Thaliarchus,  in  which  the  descriptions  of  Alcaeus  have  been  ap- 
plied  to  Italian  scenery. 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  effect  of  lyric  verse,  than 
that  the  reader  should  thus  be  able  to  point  out,  wiih  the  utmost  precision,  the 
line  where  the  copy  of  some  Greek  original  ends,  and  the  poet  begins  to  speak 
from  his  own  feelings.  To  no  species  of  composition  is  imitation  so  hurtful  as 
to  lyric  poetry,  and  the  moment  we  detect  a  single  trace  of  art,  its  whole  beau- 
ty  vanishes.  We  almost  fancy  that  Anacreon,  while  he  sung  to  his  lyre,  held 
the  goblet  in  his  hand,  and  had  erowned  himself  with  rose-buds,  ere  yet  they 
were  withered  ;  that  Tyrtaeus,  with  an  accompaniment  of  martial  music,  in 
the  camp  and  in  armour,  heightened  the  courage  of  even  Spartan  heroes,  in 
their  contests  with  far  nobler  foes  than  they  afterwards  encountered  in  the 
slaves  of  Xerxes  ;  and  that  Pindar,  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  Pythian  games, 
poured  forth  in  Delphi  his  immortal  hymns,  in  honour  of  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods  of  Greece.  But  the  odes  of  Horace  were  the  fruits  rather  of  premedita- 
tion  than  of  impulse  :  we  can  only  think  of  their  author  as  quietly  composing 
them  at  the  villa  of  Maecenas  or  his  own  Sabine  farm,  and  as  writing  them 
out,  not  from  the  necessity  of  giving  utterance  to  an  overpowering  sentiment, 
but  to  obtain  the  slow  approbation  of  the  public,  or  the  smiles  of  a  patrician 
patron  :  and  it  is  the  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  force  of  Horace's  genius, 
that,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  he  should  still  command  so  large  a  share  of 
our  sympatby,  that  he  should  excite  our  enthusiasm  by  a  spell  so  potent,  and 
that  with  all  these  imitations,  he  should  himself  at  this  moment  remain  unri- 
valled  and  inimitable. 

The  odes  which  seem  to  be  of  the  invention  of  the  Latin  poet,  are  chiefly 
of  that  sort  which  has  been  termed  "occasional."  He  willingly  employed  his 
muse  to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  departure  of  a  friend,  or  con- 
gratulate  him  on  his  return,  to  record  any  pleasant  occurrence  of  his  own  life, 
or  any  political  event  which  might  reflect  honour  on  his  patrons.  Being  of 
this  miscellaneous  description,  the  odes  of  Horace  cannot  be  at  all  classed  ; 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  them  may  be  reduced  under  four  divisions — Ama- 
tory,  Convivial,  Moral,  and  Political. 

Those  of  an  Amorous  strain  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  them  he  ce- 
lebrates  his  love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalage,  Glycera,  and  many  others,  who 
were  perhaps  real  misiresses,  butwith  lictitious  names.  The  passion  he  sings, 
is  of  a  light  trivial  description,  compared  with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegi- 
ac  poets  ;  and  both  the  style  and  sentiments  are  suited  to  the  "  grata  protervi- 


(2)  "  Fragmenta  Graecorum  Lyricorumhabemusfere  ducenta,  quorum  amplius  eentumin  Ho' 
ratio  reperiantur  expressa.  Si  omnes  Lyrici  Graeci  adhuc  exstarent ;  forte  non  multa  manerent 
Horatio  propria."    Jani,  Proleg.  p.  cvm. 
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tas"  of  his  Glycera.  At  one  time  he  courteously  complains  of  a  rival,  or 
gracefully  apologises  for  offences  committed  against  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment ;  and,  at  another,  dexterously  renews  his  addresses  to  a  forsaken  mis- 
tress.  Most  of  the  erotic  odes  relate  to  the  amours  of  the  poet  himself :  but 
he  sometimes  celebrates  those  of  his  friends — encouraging  and  advising  them 
in  their  prosecution,  or  exhorting  a  mistress  to  remain  faithful  to  her  lover. 

The  Convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  Maecenas,  and  other  illustrious 
friends,  to  join  his  social  board.  He  prepares  for  the  entertainment  ;  he  pro- 
vides  the  accompaniments  of  music  and  garlands  ;  and  he  celebrates  the  hap- 
py  influence  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  with  fervid  and  joyous  praises.  Many  of 
these  convivial  odes  are  tempered  with  moral  reflections  ;  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  cannot  be  well  discriminated  from  the  third  or  Moral  class.  In  those 
which  may  be  strictly  so  termed,  he  fortifies  his  friends  against  the  dread  of 
death.  He  exhorts  them  to  enjoy  the  present,  without  diving  into  the  secrets 
hid  in  futurity,  and  to  secure  tranquillity  of  mind  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  strain  of  the  moral  odes  is  always  adapted  to  the  peculiar  tempers  and 
manners  of  the  friends  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  For  an  aspiring  or  am- 
bitious  acquaintance  he  lays  down  rules  of  moderation  :  he  attracts  one  who 
is  melancholy  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  and  he  fixes  another  who  is 
prone  to  change,  to  an  equable  tenor  of  life.  To  a  covetous  friend  he  forci- 
bly  declaims  against  avarice, — showing  that  exorbitant  wealth  occasions  the 
greatest  evils,  and  an  honest,  contented  mediocrity,  the  greatest  good.  At 
other  times  he  writes  with  yet  higher  aim,  and  with  more  general  and  exten- 
sive  views,  directing  his  care  from  the  happiness  of  individuals  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  state.  In  the  odes  which  bear  this  more  exalted  character,  he 
contrasts  the  pernicious  luxury  and  inordinate  expense  of  his  contemporaries 
with  the  simple  frugality  of  their  aneesibrs  ;  and  while  seated  in  the  voluptu- 
ous  villa  of  Maecenas,  he  casts  as  it  were  an  eye  of  regret  on  the  hardy  and 
laborious  life  of  the  ancient  Sabines.  He  persuades  his  countrymen  that 
their  corruption  of  manners,  and  neglect  of  religion,  were  the  sole  causes  of 
the  various  calamities  with  which  the  state  had  been  recently  afflicted  ;  and 
hence  he  employs  all  his  poetic  powers  to  renew  their  sentiments  of  piety,  arid 
restore  the  purity  of  their  ancient  morals.  Of  this  class,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  first  ode  of  the  third  book.  In  that  poem  he  acknowledges  the 
supremacy  of  Jove,  on  whom  gods  and  men  depend  ;  and  thence,  descending 
through  various  conditions  of  life,  he  teaches  that  true  felicity  consists  in  a  fru- 
gal  erijoyment  of  such  blessings  as  we  possess,  and  not  in  the  pomp  of  power, 
or  the  luxuries  which  riches  can  command. 

Both  in  the  Moral  and  Convivial  odes,  the  friends  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  of  its  closing 
scene — sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral  scope,  but  oftener  with  a  view  of  ex- 
citing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the  uncertainty 
and  gloom  of  the  future  The  brief  and  fleeting  nature  of  existence  is  re- 
called  to  our  recollection  by  a  single  word  or  image — the  departure  of  winter, 
the  return  of  spring,  the  last  rose  of  the  season,  the  silent  flow  of  a  river,  or 
the  waning  of  the  moon.  Among  no  class  of  poets  are  the  ideas  of  death  and 
the  grave  so  familiar  as  those  of  Rome,  and  among  no  people  were  they  so 
likely  to  be  habitualiy  conjoined  or  contrasted  with  pleasurable  emotions.  At 
funeral  ceremonies,  flowers  were  strewed  as  emblems  of  mortality.  The  mor- 
tuary  festivals  celebrated  in  Spring,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  "  Pale 
Death,"  immediateiy  succeeded  the  joyous  feasts  of  Faunus,  and  were  close- 
ly  followed  by  those  of  Venus,  in  which  nymphs  and  graces  danced  on  the 
sward  by  moonlight,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  roses  and  myrtle.    The  monu- 
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nients,  too,  and  urns  of  the  deceased,  wcre  placcd  close  to  the  public  way,  so 
as  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  heedless  passenger,  and  obtain  his  valediction  for 
the  departed  spirit.  In  travelling  from  Ronie  to  his  Tiburtine  Villa,  Horace 
must  have  passed  the  mausoleums  of  the  Plautian  and  Livian  families,  and 
other  heroes  of  his  country.  The  gloomy  images  of  mortality  were  thus  link- 
ed  in  the  imagination  to  the  brightest  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  villa  and  the 
vmeyard  were  associated  with  the  toinb. 

In  the  history  of  Roman  Poetry,  the  Political  odes  of  Horace  are  those 
which  are  most  deserving  of  consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  his  own  com- 
position,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imitated,  like  so  many  of  the  others, 
trom  the  Greek  ;  and  as  they  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events  of  Roman 
history,  they  aflbrd  some  insight  into  the  political  discussions  and  state  in- 
trigues  of  the  day.  All  of  them  are  written  in  courtly  and  soothing  language. 
They  breathe  that  spirit  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  which  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  mildest  maxims  of  po- 
licy  are  inculcated  amid  bursts  of  lyric  fancy.  The  second  ode  is  the  first  of 
this  description.  It  was  probably  among  the  poet's  earliest  productions  after 
his  reception  at  court,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  that  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Every  thing  in  the  state  is  represented  as  in  dread- 
ful  disorder  ;  portents,  thunder-storms,  inundations,  and  civil  war,  are  all  in 
full  operation  ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  Augustus  is  invoked  to  retrieve 
the  sinking  empire,  and  expiate  the  public  guilt.  The  next  ode  of  this  class 
(1.  14.)  was  written  about  the  time  when  Augustus  consulted  Maecenas  and 
Agrippa  whether  he  should  resignor  retain  the  sovereign  authority.  There  is 
still  extant  in  Dio  Cassius  a  speech  delivered  on  this  subject  by  Maecenas,  in 
which  the  allegory  of  a  ship  and  the  republic  is  so  closely  preserved,  that  Ho- 
race  probably  derived,  from  the  argument  or  illustration  his  patron  employed, 
the  design  of  this  ode,  in  which  he  speaks  with  such  alarm  lest  the  vessel  of* 
the  state  should  be  tossed  anew  over  the  angry  main,  the  sport  of  winds  and 
waves,  without  pilot  or  rudder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  side  of  the 
question  which  Maecenas  espoused  was  the  partto  which  the  imperial  pro- 
pounder  was  himself  inclined  ;  and  Horace  was  doubtless  aware,  that  he  offer- 
ed  an  acceptable  homage  to  Augustus  in  persuading  the  Roman  people  to  in- 
sist  on  his  retaining  the  government,  by  shewing  them,  under  a  striking  image, 
the  perils  to  which  the  empire  would  be  inevitably  exposed  if  he  abandoned  its 
direction.  The  following  ode,  "  Nerei  Vaticinium,"  was  composed  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  last  civil  war  between  Antony  and  Augustus.  Nereus, 
the  sea-god,  foretells  the  ruin  of  Troy,  at  the  very  time  that  Paris  bears  Helen 
over  the  iEgean  sea  from  Sparta.  Under  the  character  of  Paris,  our  poet, 
according  to  some  commentators,  intended  to  represent  the  infatuated  Antony, 
whose  passion  for  Cleopatra  he  foresaw  would  be  attended  with  the  same  disas- 
trous  consequences  as  that  of  the  Trojan  prince  for  Helen  ;  and  under  the 
Grecian  heroes,  whom  Nereus  in  imagination  beholds  combined  against  Ilium, 
Horace,  it  has  been  said,  represents  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Augustus. 
There  are  several  other  odes  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  wars  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  from  the  preparations  for  the.  arduous  struggle  till  the  death  of 
Cleopatra.  In  all  these  odes,  a  constant  respect  and  tenderness  for  the  cha- 
racter  of  Antony  prevail.  That  leader  had  combined,  in  his  support,  the 
whole  power  of  the  East— his  death  delivered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous 
rival,  and  terminated  a  contest  which  for  many  years  had  desolated  the  em- 
pire.  Yet  all  the  indignation  of  the  poet  falls  on  Cleopatra.  In  the  last  ode 
on  this  topic,  her  character  is  drawn  with  much  animation  and  spirit.  All  her 
passions  are  in.  violent  agitation,     Her  love  is  madness,  her  ambition  intoxica 
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tion,  her  courage  despair.  The  fate  of  Antony  is  not  allujled  to  ;  and  the 
death  of  Cleopatra  alone,  whiie  justice  is  done  to  its  heroism,  is  proposed  as  a 
subject  of  public  congratulation.  Nor  on  any  occasion  is  the  great  Pompey, 
or  his  son  Sextus,  long  the  chief  enemy  and  rival  of  Augustus,  ever  mentioned 
with  contumely  or  disrespect.  This  forbearance  shows  that  Horace,  while  he 
extolled  Augustus,  would  not  flatter  him  at  the  expense  of  more  worthy  Ro- 
mans,  or  that  Co.e  emperoi*  thought  it  best  that  their  memory  should  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  book,  Horace  celebrates  the  successful  milita- 
ry  enterprises  of  Augustus,  particularly  the  reduction  of  Parthia  and  Spain. 
Most  of  the  odes  in  the  fourth  book  are  political,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  express  conlmand  of  Augustus.  The  victories  gained  in 
Gaul  by  two  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  imperial  family,  Tiberius 
and  Drusus,  seem  to  have  excited  much  joy  and  interest  at  Rome.  The 
praises  of  Drusus  are  celebrated  in  a  sublime  martial  ode,  and  in  strains  of 
majesty  and  elevation  almost  Pindaric.  But  Augustus  himself  had  supported 
and  followed  up  the  conquests  of  these  commanders.  Horace,  accordingly, 
while  in  expectation  of  his  return,  wrote  one  ode,  full  of  expressions  of  ten- 
derness  and  affection,  as  well  as  of  anxiety  at  his  absence  from  Rome,  and 
anotherin  confident  anticipation  of  his  speedy  and  triumphal  entrance  into  thc 
capital.  Our  poet,  however,  justly  thought  that  the  military  virtues  of  kings 
are  their  least  merit.  He  was  aware  that  the  talents  of  Augustus  did  not 
chiefly  shine  in  war,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  in  peace,  as  much  as  for  prowess  in  arms.  In  the  ode,  accordingly, 
which  concludes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  was  probably  written  on  occasion 
of  Augustus  shutting  the  temple  of  Janus,  he  announces  the  general  pacifica- 
tion  of  the  world — celebrating  the  good  order  which  had  succeeded  to  periods 
of  unbridled  license,  the  wholesome  laws  that  had  been  enacted,  the  prosperi- 
ty  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouragement  extended  to  every  art  which  was 
conducive  to  public  utility  or  private  virtue. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  political  odes  of  Horace  chiefly  relate  to  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  the  praises  of  the  t'aesarean  family.  But  in  a  few  odes  he 
has  also  celebrated  the  heroes  of  the  republic,  and  has  proved  that  his  charac- 
ter,  as  a  favourite  and  courtier,  had  not  obliterated  the  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism  and  feelings  of  heroic  greatness.  His  excellence,  indeed,  is  never  more 
conspicuous  than  when  he  writes  altogether  as  a  Roman, — when  he  dwells  on 
the  sublime  magnanimity  of  ancient  days,  on  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  ex- 
iled  Regulus,  or  on  those  other  heroes,  who,  in  his  own  language,  were  prodi- 
gal  of  their  great  souls  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  love  and  pride  of 
country  could  not  be  more  powerfully  excited  than  by  the  words  which  he  pla- 
ces  in  the  mouth  of  Hannibal  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
of  Asdrubal  by  Claudius  Nero  and  his  colleague  Livius.  Nor  could  courage 
and  the  thirst  of  glory,  be  more  strongly  inspired  than  by  the  harangue  of  Re- 
gulus  to  the  senate  ;  and  I  know  no  passage,  even  among  writers  in  the  high- 
est  raage  of  poetry,  more  expressive  of  moral  dignity  and  resolution  than  the 
picture  of  that  hero's  departure  for  Carthage.  (Carm.  3.  5.  49.)  The  praises- 
however,  of  the$e  ancient  heroes,  even  when  offered  with  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance  of  sincerity  and  admiration,  are  generally  made  subservient  to  m> 
main  purpose  of  rendering  homage  to  the  imperial  line,  and  brightening  thc 
lustre  of  the  ascendant  star — 
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Crescit  ocjCuHo  velut  arbor  aevo 

Fama  Marcelli:  micut  inter  omne.s, 

Julium  sidus,  velut  intcr  ignes 

Luna  rainores.     (Carm,  1.  \l. 

'     •■  \ 

lt  wouki  be  supcrfluous  for  me  to  run  over  the  various  and  well-known  ex« 
cellencics  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  Critics,  in  alt  ages  and  countries,  have 
extolled  his  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression,  the  aceuracy  and  livelinessof 
his  dclineations,  thc  bcauty  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  harmony  of  his  versifi- 
cation.  Of  all  poets  who  have  ever  existed,  he  is  perhaps  the  best  entitled  to 
thc  appellation  of  inimitable.  His  odes  have,  in  every  age,  been  the  constant 
object  of  imitation  ;  but  all  the  copies  have  presented  but  a  faint  image  of  the 
exquisite  original.  For  this  superiority  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  matchless 
lurn  of  expression  and  language,  which  the  most  skilful  critic  of  the  Augustan 
age  probably  could  not  have  improved  by  changing  a  single  phrase,  or  adopting 
one  word  for  another.  It  was  this  "  curiosa  felicitas,"  as  it  has  been  termed — 
consisting  in  the  employment  of  the  m6st  simple  words  with  dignity,  and  the 
most  ornamental  with  ease — that  bestowed  supreme  elegance  and  grace  on 
every  topic  he  touched,  and  enabled  him  to  sing  with  such  equal  success,  the 
coyness  of  Chloe  and  the  triumphs  of  Augustus,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
the  delicacy  of  his  amatory  and  convivial  verses,  or  the  fire  and  elevation  of 
his  political  strains,  be  most  admirable.  Sometimes  we  find  these  qualities 
united  in  the  same  poem  ;  but  his  power  of  expression  renders  the  transition 
easy  from  a  trivial  subject  to  the  most  noble  and  lofty  conceptions.  Thus  the 
wolf  which  fled  from  him  in  the  Sabine  wood,  leads  his  thoughts  to  the  securi- 
ty  of  the  man,  conscious  to  himself  of  rectitude  ;  and  the  tree,  which  he  fear- 
ed  might  have  fallen  on  his  head,  introduces  a  description  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions.  In  these  and  similar  odes,  the  materials  are  so  skilfully  conjoined,  that 
they  scarcely  seem  heterogeneous. 

The  want  of  order  and  connection,  however,  is  the  fault  with  which  Ho- 
race  has  been  chiefly  reproached  ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  desultory  privi- 
leges  of  the  lyric  muse,  I  am  satisfied  that  several  of  those  transitions,  which 
are  blamed  as  too  rapid  by  modern  critics,  only  seem  abrupt  from  ignorance  of 
many  ancient  customs  and  associated  feelings  of  the  Romans.  To  one,  for 
example,  who  did  not  know  that  the  mortuary  festivals  immediately  succeeded 
those  of  Faunus,  the  following  lines  might  appear  disjointed  and  incongruous  : 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agna,  sive  malit  haedo. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres. ■■ 

But  to  a  Roman,  who  could  at  once  trace  the  association  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  the  sudden  transition  from  gaiety  to  gloom  would  seem  but  an  echo  of 
the  sentiment  he  himself  annually  experienced.  Other  undefinable  faults, 
which  some  think  they  perceive  in  Horace,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
remembrance  of  distaste  at  the  "  drilled  dull  lesson  :"  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  recollections  of  early  life,  with  which  such  writers  as  Horace  are 
associated,  do  not,  in  some  minds  at  least,  rather  heighten  than  diminish  the 
sympathy  and  enjoyment.  To  one  they  xvill  seem  redolent  of  joy  and  youtb, 
like  the  gales  of  Windsor,  while  by  others  they  may  be  only  remombered  ag 
the  lines  of  Homer  were  recorded  in  the  memory  of  Ensign  NorthertoH.* 


*  Tom  Jones,  B.  7.  c.  12. 
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Then  farewell  Horaee,  whom  I  hated  so, 
Notfor  thyfaults,butmine;  it  is  a  curse 
Wo  understand,  notfeel,  thy  lyric  flow ; 
To  comprehend,  yet  never  love  thy  verse : 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening,  without  wounding,  the  touched  heart, 
Yet  fare  thee  well upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part."' 


CMldeHarold,C*4.sl17, 
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ODES. 


The  word  Ode  (from  the  Greek  fSrj,)  was  not  introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue  until  tlie 
third  orfourth  century  of  our  era,  and  was  then  first  Used  to  denote  any  pieces  of  a  lyric 
nature.  The  grammarians,  perceiving  that  Horace  had  more  than  once  used  the  word  car- 
mtn  to  designate  this  kind  of  poetry,  ventured  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  his  odes,  and  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  succeeding  editors.  We  have  no  very  strong  rea- 
son,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  poet  himself  ever  intended  this  as  a  general  title  for  his 
lyric  productions.     Compare  Les  Poesies  VHorace,  par  Sanadon.  vol.  1.  p.  6. 


ODE.  1  •  Addressed  to  Maecenas,  and  intended  probably  by  Horace  as  a  dedication  to  iiiui 
of  part  of  his  odes.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  poet  collected  together  and 
presented  on  this  occasion  the  firstthree  books  of  his  lyric  pieces.  From  the  complexioc, 
however,  of  the  last  ode  of  the  second  book,  it  would  appear  that  the  third  book  was  sepa- 
rately  given  to  the  world,  and  at  a  later  period. 

The  subject  of  the  present  ode  is  briefly  this :  The  objects  of  human  desire  and  pursuit 
are  various.  One  man  delights  in  the  victor's  prize  at  the  public  games,  another  in  attain- 
ing  to  high  political  preferment,  a  third  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  &c.  My  chief  aim  is 
the  successful  cultivation  of  lyric  verse,  in  which  if  I  shall  obtain  your  applause.  O  Maece- 
nas,  my  lot  will  be  a  happy  one  indeed. — As  regards  the  originality  of  the  ode,  the  studenr. 
is  referredto  page  xxxi,  of  this  volume. 


1.  Maecenas  atavis,  &c.  "  Maecenas,  descended  from  regal  anceslors.-'  Caius  0ilniu£ 
Maecenas,  who  shared  with  Agrippa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  distinguish- 
ed  himself  by  his  patronage  of  literary  men,  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Elbius 
Volterrenus,  one  of  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Iake  Vadimona 
in  the  year  of  Rome  445.  As  the  Cilnian  family  resided  originally  at  Arretium,  it  is  proba- 
ble  that  the  Lucumones  of  that  city  were  frequsntly  chosen  from  among  them.  Compare 
Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  Vol.  1.  p.  99.  2d  ed.  (Hare  and  ThirlwalVs  transl) 

2.  Oet  praesidium,  &c.  «  0  both  my  patron  and  sweet  glory."  The  expression  dulce  de- 
eus  refers  to  the  feeling  of  gratification  entertained  by  the  poet  in  having  so  illustrious  a  pa- 
tron  and  friend.— The  Synaloepha  is  neglected  in  the  commencement  of  this  line.  This  is 
always  the  case  with  0,  Heu,  Ah,  iic,  since  the  voice  is  sustained  and  the  hiatus  prevented 
by  the  strong  feeling  which  they  are  made  to  €?xpress. 
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3.  Sunt  ffuos  curriculo,&c.  "  There  are  sorae,  whom  it  delights  to  have  collcoted  the 
OJympic  dast  in  the  chariot-course."  i.  e.  to  have  contended  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Olympic  are  here  put  ko.t  i(oxhv  for  any  games.  The  Grecian  games  were  as 
follows  :  1.  The  Olgmpic,  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  after 
an  interval  of  four  years,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  rnonth  Hecatombaeon 
which  corresponds  nearly  to  our  July.  It  is  uncertain  whelher  Pelops  or  Hercules  vvas 
theirfounder.  After  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidae,  Iphitus  renewed  them,  (884  B.  C.)  and 
Coroebus  a  second  time,  776  B.  C-  They  were  celebrated  iu  honour  of  Jupiter :  the 
crovvn  was  of  wild  olive,  aotivqs.  2.  The  Pythiav,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  celebrated  on 
the  Crissaean  plain  near  Delphi,  at  first  every  nine,  but  subsequently  every  five,  years.  The 
season  for  holding  them  was  the  spring.  The  crown  was  of  laurel.  3.  The  Ncmcun. 
These  were  originally  funeral  games,  (dyibv  imrdtpios,)  in  memory  of  Archemorus.  Hercu- 
les,  however,  after  having  killed  the  Nemean  lion,  consecrated  them  to  Jupiter.    They 

'were  celebrated  in  a  grove  near  the  city  of  Nemea,  in  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  every 
Olympiad.  The  crovvn  was  of  fresh  parsley.  4.  The  Isthmiun.  Originally  established  in 
honour  of  Palaemon,  but  aftervvards  re-modelled  by  Theseus,  and  consecrated  to  Neptune. 
They  were  held  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  tvvice  during  each  Olympiad.  The  crown  was 
©riginally  of  pine,  and  aftervvards  of  withered  parsley,  but  the  pine  subsequently  came 
again  into  use. 

4.  Metaquc  ferridis,  &c.  "  And  whom  the  goal  skilfully  avoided  by  the  glovving  wheels." 
"Ihe  principal  part  of  the  charioteer's  skill  was  displayed  ift  avoiding  the  metat  (viooai)  or 
^oals.  In  the  Greek  hippodrome,  as  well  as  in  the  Roman  circus,  a  low  wall  was  erected 
which  divided  the  Spatium.t  or  race-^round,  into  two  unequal  parts.  Cassiodorus  calls  it 
ihe  spina.  At  each  of  its  extremities,  and  resting  on  hollow  basements,  were  placed  three 
pillars  fornled  like  cones  ;  ihese  cones  were  properly  called  metae,  (viooai)  ;  but  the  whole 
was  often  collectively  termed  in  the  singular  meta.  The  chariots,  after  starting  from  the 
cafceres,  orbarriers,  where  their  station  had  been  deterrnined  by  lot,  ran  seventimes  around 
the  spina.  The  chief  object,  therefore,  of  the  rival  charioteers,  was  to  get  so  near  to  the 
spina,  as  to  graze  (evitare)  the  meta  in  turning.  This  of  course  would  give  the  shortest 
■space  to  run,  and,  if  effeeted  eaeli  heat,  wouid  ensure  the  victory.  Compare  Burgess,  De- 
scriplion  ofthc  Circuson  thc  Via  Sppia,  p.  65. 

5.  Palmaque  nobilis.  "  And  the  ennobling  palm."  Besides  the  crown,  a  palm-branch 
was  presented  to  the  conqueror  at  the  Grecian  games,  as  a  general  token  of  victory :  this 
he  carried  in  his  hand.  Plutarch,  in  the  fourth  question  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Symposi- 
acs,  enquires,  why  the  sacred  games  had  each  their  peculiar  crown,  but  the  palm  was  com- 
mon  to  all?  The  best  reason  assigned  appears  to  be  the  longevity  of  the  tree  as  harmonis- 
ing  with  the  immortality  of  the  victor's  fame.  Ssi  t^v  twv  viKri<p6owv  U%av  afOtTov,  ws  awo- 
r6v  ioTi,  Kalayrjpw  Siajiiveiv  b  de  <po~ivi% fiaKpoSiov  jiiv  icTiv    iv  toIs  iidXiora  tZv  (pvTuiv.      (Plut.  Op.  ed. 

JJutten.  vol.  11.  p.  360.)  The  explanation  commonly  given  is,  that  the  palm  can  grow 
up  even  under  a  superincumbent  weight,  and  is  therefore  a  fit  emblem  of  victory. 
Whatever  the  true  reason  may  be,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  use  of  the  palm  at 
the  Grecian  games  furnishes  a  proof  that  the  germ  of  civilisation  in  that  co^ntry  was 
brought  from  the  East. 

6.  Terrarum  dominos.  "The  rulers  of  the  world,"  referring  simply  to  the  gods,  and  not, 
as  some  explain  the  phrase,  to  tlre  Roman  people. 

7.  Hunc.  Understand  juvat.  Hunc,'m  this  line,  Illum  in  the  9th,  and  Gaudeniem  in  thc 
lith,  denote  respectively,  the  ambitious  aspirant  after  popular  favours,  the  covetous  man, 
and  the  agriculturist. 

8.  Certat  icrgeminis,  &c.  "  Vie  with  each  other  in  raising  him  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state."  Honoribus  is  here  the  dative  ease  by  a  poetic  idiom  based  upon  a  Graecism  :  the 
prose  idiom  %vr>nld  require  ad  honores,    The  epithet  tergeminis  is  equivalent  simply  to  am- 
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pltssimis.  Some  commentators  give  it  the  meaning  of  ••'  three-fold,"  and  consider  it  as  re- 
ferring  to  the  respective  ofiices  of  aedile,  praetor,  and  consul.  Others  suppose  it  to  al- 
lude  to  the  three  orders  of  the  Roman  state.  Both  interprelations  are  decidcdly  erro- 
neous. 

9.  Illum.     Understandjza-c/. 

10.  Libycis.  One  of  thc  principal  granaries  of  Rome  was  the  fertile  region  adjacent  to 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  called  Byzacium  or  Emporiae.  It  formed  part  of  Africa  Propria. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  in  possession  of  this  tract  of  country,  they  for  a  long  time 
allowed  no  Roman  vessels  to  navigate  the  coast  below  the  Hermaean  promontory,  fearful 
lest  their  enemies  raight  be  tempted  to  seize  what  formed  the  granary  of  Carthage,  when 
they  should  become  apprized  of  its  resources.  The  city  of  Leptis  Minor  alone  is  said  to 
have  paid  to  the  Carthaginian  treasury  a  talent  each  day.  (Compare  Polybius,  3.  23.) — As 
regards  the  expression  Libycis  in  the  text,  it  mustbe  remembered  that  Horace  here  uses  the 
term  in  its  Grecian  acceptation.  VVith  the  Greek  writers  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  Libya 
(AiSvtj)  was  a  general  appellation  for  the  entire  continent  of  Africa.  In  this  they  were  very 
generally  followed  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  prose  writers,  however,  among  the  latter 
people,  mean  by  Libya  only  a  part  of  the  continent,  lying  inland.  The  general  name  witli 
them  is  Africa,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  a  small  Carthaginkn  district  on  the 
northen  coast,  called  Frigi.  (A-friki-a.)  Compare  Rilter,  Allgemeine  verglcichendc  Geogra- 
phic.  1.  p.  955. 

11.  Sarculo.    '•'  Withthehoe."     Sarculum  is  for  sarriczdum,  from  sarrio. 

12.  Altalicis  conditionibus,  "  Forall  the  wealih  of  Attalus."  Aliuding  to  Attalus  3d,  the 
last  king  of  Pergamus,  famed  for  his  riches,  vvhichhe  bequeathed,  together  with  his  kingdom, 
to  the  Roman  people.  Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  Tib.  Gracch.  c.  14.— vol.  5.  p.  219.  ed.  Hutten. 

13.  Trabe  Cypria.  The  epithet  "  Cyprian"  seems  to  allude  here  not  so  much  to  the  com~ 
merce  of  the  island,  extensive  as  it  was,  as  to  the  excellent  quallty  of  its  naval  mober. 
There  appears  to  be  some  analogy,  in  name  at  least.  betwcen  ihe  timber  of  Cyprus  (Kvirp-o$, 
Kv-ap.  oj)  and  the  Gcpher  wood  of  Scripture.  Compare  Rosenmuller,  ad  Gen.6. 14. — The 
poet  uses  the  expressions  Cypria,  Myrtoum,  Icariis,  Africum,  Massici,  &,c.  kut  ^o-^v,  for 
any  ship,  any  sea,  any  waves,  &c. 

14.  Myrloum.  The  Myrtoan  sea  was  a  part  of  the  ^gean,  lying,  according  to  Strabo, 
between  Crete,  Argolis,  and  Attica:  rb  NvprCbov  ^tra^v  rrjs  K^ttjs  to-rl  ko.1  tTjs  'Aoycias  Kal  7%'At- 
nis*    Sirab.  2.  vol.  \.p.  330.  ed.  Tzschk. 

Patidus  nauta,  "  Becoming  a  timid  mariner." 

15.  Icariisfluctibus.  The  Icarian  sea  was  part  of  the  Aegean,  near  the  islands  of  Icaria; 
Mycone,  and  Gyaros.  It  derived  its  name,  not  as  the  ancient  mythologists  pretend,  from 
Icarus  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who,  according  to  them,  fell  into  it  and  was  drowned,  butfrom 
the  first  of  the  islands  just  mentioned,  (Icaria,  i.  e.  Icaure)  the  appellation  of  which  denotes 
in  the  Phoenician  language  "the  island  of  fish."     Compare  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  1.  8. 

Africum.  The  wind  Africus,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  denotes  in  strictness  the 
«  West-South-West."  (Kapp.  ad  Arislot.  de  Mundo.  Excurs.  3.  de  Fentis,  $  xvm.  p.  430. 
seqq.)  It  corresponded  to  the  Greek  At'4,  and  received  its  Latin  name  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  coming  in  the  direction  of  Africa  Propria.  In  translating  the  text  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  render  it  by  "  South-West." 

16.  Mercator.  Among  the  Romans,  the  Mercalores  were  those  who,  remaining  only  a  short 
time  in  any  place,  visited  inany  countries,  and  were  almost  constantly  occnpied  with  the  ex- 
portation  or  importation  of  merchandise.    The  Negotiatores,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
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eontinued  for  some  length  of  time  in  a  place,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces.    Com- 
pare  Cottius,  ad  Satl.  Bell.  Catil.  c.  40. 

Metuens*  In  the  sense  of  Quam  diu  meluit, "  as  long  as  he  dreads."  The  verb  meluere 
conveys  the  idea  of  immediate  or  impending  evil ;  whereas  timere  refers  to  approaching 
danger  merely.  Hence  the-evil  denoted  by  metuere  is  always  conceived  to  be  great.  Com. 
pare  Crombie's  Gymnasium,  vol.  \.p.  194  seqq.  3d.  td.  wheio  the  distinction  laid  down  by 
Dumesnil  is  proved  to  be  incorrect. 

Otium  et  oppidi  &c  "  Praises  a  retired  lite,  and  tho  rural  scenery  around  his  natire 
place."    Consult  Various  Readings. 

18.  Pauperiem.  Horace  and  the  best  Latin  writers  understand  hy  pauperies  and  pauper- 
tas,  not  absolute  poverty,  which  is  properly  expressed  by  egestas,  but  a  state  in  which  we  are 
deprived  indeed  of  the  comforts,  and  yet  possess  in  some  degree  the  necessaries,  of  life. 
Compare  Forcellini  Lex.  Tot.  Lat. — Schellefs  Lat.  D.  Wbrterb.  $.  v. 

19.  Massici.  Of  the  Roman  wines,  the  best  growths  are  styled  indiscriminately  Matoficunt 
and  Falermm  (vinum.)  The  Massic  wine  derived  its  name  from  the  vineyards  of  Mons 
Massicus,  now  Monte  Massico,  near  the  ancient  Sinuessa.  The  choicest  wines  were  produc- 
ed  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range  of  hills  which  commence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sinuessa,  and  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  which  may  have  taken 
their  general  name  from  the  town  or  district  of  Falernus.  But  the  most  conspicuous,  or 
the  best  exposed  among  them,  seems  to  have  been  the  Massic  ;  and  as  in  process  of  time  se- 
veral  inferior  growths  were  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  Falernian,  correct 
writers  would  choose  that  epithet  which  most  accurately  denoted  the  finest  vintage.  Com- 
pare  Excursus  9,  to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

20.  Partem  solido,  &c.  Upon  the  increase  of  riches  the  Romans  deferred  the  coena, 
which  used  to  be  their  mid-day  fflteal,  tothe  ninth  hour,  (orthree  o'clock  afternoon,)  in  sum- 
men  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  taking  only  a  slight  repast  (prandium)  at  noon.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  natural  day  was  therefore  devoted  to  affairs  of  business,  or  serious  employ- 
ment,  and  was  called  in  consequence  dies  solidus.  Hence  the  voluptuary,  who  begins  to 
quaff  the  old  Massic  before  the  accustomed  hour,  is  said  "  to  take  away  a  part  from  the  so* 
lid  day,"  or  from  the  period  devoted  to  more  active  pursuits,  and  expend  it  on  his  pleasures. 
This  is  what  the  poet,  on  another  occasion,  (Ode  2.  7.  6.)  calls  "  breaking  the  lingering  with 
wine,"  diem  morantem  frangere  mero. 

21.  Arbuto.  The  arbulus  (or  arbutum)  is  the  arbute,  or  wild-strawberry  tree,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  K6[iapos  of  the  Greeks,  the  umdo  of  Pliny,  and  the  arbutus  unedo  of  Linnaeus,  class 
10.  The  fruit  itself  is  called  Kdfxapov,  fLt^aiKvXov,  or  nipaiKvXov,  (Athenaeus,  2.  36.)  and  in 
Latin  arbutum.  It  resembles  our  strawberry  very  closely,  except  that  it  is  larger,  and  has 
no  seeds  on  the  outside  of  the  pulp  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute  tree  possesses  medicinal 
qualities :  its  bark,  leaves  and  fruit  are  very  astringent;  and  hence,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
origin  of  the  Latiu  name  unedo,  (unus  and  edo),  because  but  one  berry  could  be  eaten  at  a 
time.  The  same  writer  describes  the  fruit  as  indigestible  and  unwholesome.  Compare 
Plin.  H.  N.  19.  24 :  and  23.  8.     Fte,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  20.    Martyn,  ad  Hrg.  Georg.  1.  148. 

22.  Sacrae.  The  fountain-heads  of  streams  were  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  ri- 
ver-deity,  and  hence  were  always  held  sacred.  Fountains  generally  were  sacred  to  the 
nymphs  and  rural  divinities. 

23.  Et  lituo  lubae,  kc.  "  And  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  intermingled  with  the  notes  of  the 
clarion."  The  tuba  was  straight,  and  used  for  infantry ;  the  lituus  was  bent  a  little  at  the 
end,  like  the  augur's  staff,  and  was  used  for  the  cavalry :  it  had  the  harsher  sound.  Com- 
pare  LipsiUs  de  Milit.  Rom.  lib.  4.  dial.  10. 

25.  Bttestata.    "Held  in  detestation ;"  taken  passively.    Compare  the  beautiful  passage 
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in  HerodotUS  (1.  87.)  OvSels  ydp  ovrto  dvdnrdsioTt,  &ms  jrdAfyiov  -pb  tiprjvris  atpicrat.  iv  fiiv  ydp  r77 
o\  iralSes  rovs  -aripas  Sd-Tovci'  iv  Si  r»,  o\  -aripcs  TOvs~a75as- 

Manet.    "  Passes  the  night.''    Maneo  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  pcrnoclo. 

Snb  Jovefrigido.  "  Beneath  the  cold  sky."  Jupiter  is  here  taken  figuratively  for  the 
liigher  regions  of  the  air.     Compare  the  Greek  phrase  v-b  Ai6$. 

28.  Teretes.  "  well-wrought."  Thus  teretcs  occurs,  Ode  2.  4.  21,  in  the  sense  of  "  well- 
turned"or  "  finelyshaped,"  and  teretis,  Epodell.  ult.  inthat  of  "comely"  or  "  well  grown." 
Compare  Scneca,  Hippol.  45.     Lucan.  3.  565. 

Marsus.  For  Marsicus.  The  mountainous  country  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  abounded  with 
wild  boars  of  the  fiercest  kind- 

29.  Eckrae.  "  Ivy-crowns."  The  species  of  ivy  here  alluded  to  is  the  Edera  nigra,  sa- 
cred  to  Bacchus,  and  hence  styled  biovvcia  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  Ederapoetica  of  Bauhin. 
Bacchus  was  always  ranked  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  poesy.  Servius  says  that  poets 
were  crowned  with  ivy,  because  the  poetic  fury  resembles  that  of  the  Bacchanalians.  The 
true  reason,  however,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  earlier  religion  of  Greece,  when  the  rites  and 
worship  of  Bacchus  enjoyed  an  almost  general  ascendancy. 

Doctarumpraemiafrontium.  Poets  are  called  docti,  "  learned,"  in  accordance  with  Gre- 
cian  usage  :  aotSol  o-oqbol     Compare  Callimachus,  Ep.  50.  4.     Pindar,  Isthm.  2-36. 

30.  Dismiscent  superis.  "  Raise  to  the  converse  of  the  gods  above."  The  verb  miscere 
is  here  used  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiora  /u^rjvat  $co~s.  Compare  Pindar,  Istkm.  2.  42. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  801. 

33.  Euterpe  cohibet,  &c.  Euterpe  and  Polyhymnia  are  meant  to  denote  any  of  the 
Muses. 

34.  Lesboum  refugii,  &c.  "  Refuses  to  touch  the  Lesbian  lyre."  Teniere  is  here  used 
for  moderari  or  tractare.  The  lyre  is  called  "  Lesbian"  in  allusion  to  Sappho  and  Alcaeus, 
both  natives  of  Lesbos,  and  both  famed  for  their  lyric  productions.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
strument  itself,  an  old  scholiast  makes  it  to  have  had  seven  strings.  This,  according  to 
Graevius,  was  the  most  ancient  form  ;  but  the  authorities  which  he  cites  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  do  not  bear  him  out.  The  oldest  lyres  seem  to  have  had  very  few  strings,  which 
were  increased  to  seven  when  the  instruraent  had  reached  its  highest  state  of  improvement. 
Compare  Spanhcim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  in  Del.  253.  The  cithara,  (whence  comes  our  term 
guitar,  through  the  Italian,)  is  thought  to  have  resembled  a  lute,  and  the  barbitos  a  lyre  or 
harp. 

36.  Sublimi  feriam,  &c.  In  imitation  probably  of  a  fragment  of  Euripides :  Vdaopai  r1 
t's  alQipa  ~o\vv  atpBciq. 


ODE.  2.  Octavianus  assumed  his  new  title  of  Augustus  on  the  17th  of  January  (xvin> 
Cal.  Febr.)  A.  U.  C  727.  On  the  following  night  Rome  was  visited  by  a 
severe  tempest,  and  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  The  present  ode  was  written  in  allu- 
sion  to  that  event.  The  poet,  regarding  the  visitation  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure, 
proceeds  to  enquire  on  what  deity  they  are  to  call  for  succour.— Who  is  to  free  the  Romans 
from  the  pollution  occasioned  by  their  civil  strife  ?  Is  it  Apollo,  god  of  prophecy  ?  Or 
Venus,  parent  of  Rome  ?  Or  Mars,  founder  of  the  Roman  line  ?  Or  Mercury,  messen- 
ger  of  the  skies  ?—It  is  the  last,  the  avenger  of  Caesar,  the  deity  who  shrouds  his  god- 
head  beneath  the  person  of  Augustus.  He  alone,  if  heaven  spare  him  to  the  earth,  can  re- 
store  to  us  the  favour  of  Jove,  and  national  prosperity. 
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I.  Tc?vi5.    A  Graecism  for  in  tcrras. 

Nicis.  Scaliger  condemns  the  mention  of  snovv  in  a  storm  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning.  His  censure  is  unjust.  Pausanias  (10.  23)  relates,  that  when  the  Gauls  attacked 
Delphi,  they  were  alarmed  throughout  the  day  by  constant  thundcrings  and  lightning  (/fyot- 
rai  rt  Kal  Ktpavvol  c\)vt%ciq  tyivovro)  and  that  the  night  which  succeeded  was  intensely  cold, 
and  marked  by  a  fall  of  snow  :  (piyos  rt  ydp  iVjppdv,  Kai  vtQcrbs  >jv  buov  rS  biyet.)  The  for- 
raation  of  hail  is  precisely  analogous,  for  an  ingenious  explanation  of  which  consult  Ameri- 
can  Qjuarlerly  Rcv.  No.  5.  p.  25.  An  epigram  from  the  Anthology  (vol.  I.  p,  186.  ed.  Ja- 
cobs.)  may  also  be  cited,  in  which  a  flock  of  sheep  are  made  to  return  to  their  fold,  after 
the  shepherd  has  been  killed  by  lightning,  covered  withsnow  :  zoWfj  vt<p6utvat  %i6vi. 

Dirac  grandinis.  Every  thing  sent  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods  (dci  ira)  was  termed  dirum. 
Festus  ad  voc  :  Servius  ad  Acn.  3.  235. 

2.  Patcr,    "  the  Father  of  gods  and  men."    Jupiter.    Uar^p  dvSpZv  rt  Stwv  rt. 

Rubeute  dcxtera.  "  With  his  red  right-hand."  Red  with  the  reflected  glare  of  the  thun- 
derbolt ;  an  idea  very  probably  borrowed  from  some  ancientpainting. 

3.  Sacras  arces-  "  The  sacred  summits  of  the  temples."  The lightning  struck  the  Capitol, 
containingthe  temples  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno. 

4.  Vrbcm.  lt  The  city."  i.  e.  Rome.  Compare  Quinlilian  (8.  2.)  "  Urbem,  Romam  accipi- 
mus. 

5.  Genies.  Understand  timchtcs.  "  He  has  terrified  the  nations,  fearing  lest,"  &c.  Ana- 
logous  to  the  Greek  idiom  iqZGnei,  /u»\ 

6.  Saemlum  Pyrrhac.    Alluding-  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly. 

JVova  monsira.    "  Wonders  before  unseen." 

1.  Proteus.    A  sea-deity ;  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  gifted  with  prophecy  and  thepow- 
er  of  assuming  any  form  at  pleasure.    His  fabled  employment  was  to  keep  the  "  flocks  of 
Neptune,  i.  e.  the  phocac,  or  seals.     Compare  Homer,  Od.  4.404.     'A/^t  U  piv  $a«at,  k.  r.  X, 
and  Virgil.  Gcorg.  4.  394. 

8.  Viscrc.    AGv&ecismforadvisendum. 

10.  Palumbis.    Consult  Various  Readings. 

13.  Flawm  Tiberim.  "The  yellow  Tiber."  A  recent  traveller  remarks  wtth  regard  to 
this  epithet  of  the  Tiber  ;  "  Yellow  is  an  exceedingly  undescriptive  translation  of  tbat  taw- 
ny  colour,  that  mixture  of  red,  brown,  gray  and  yellow,  which  should  answer  to flavus  here  ; 
but  I  may  not  deviate  from  the  established  phrase,  nor  do  I  know  a  better.»'  {Rome  in  the 
JVineteenth  Century,  vol.  1.  p.  84.  Am.  ed.) 

14.  Lilore  Etrusco.  The  violence  of  the  storm  forced  the  waves  of  the  Tiber  from  the 
upper  or  Tuscan  shore,  and  caused  an  inundation  on  thelower  bank,  or  left  side  of  the  river, 
where  Rome  was  situated.  Dio  Cassius  (53,  20.)  in  speaking  of  this  overflowing  of  tbe 
stream,  which  covered  all  the  low  parts  of  the  city,  (irdcav  r>>  h  rols  irtoiois  'Ftiuvv,)  cites 
the  interpretation  which  the  augurs  gave  of  this  omen,  that  it  was  a  presage,  namely,  of  the 
future  greatness  and  power  of  Augustus  :  (g™  rt  cyri  uiya  av&cti,  Kai  '6ri  irdo-av  rr)V  ir6\iv  {nro^£t- 
piav  e^ti.) 

15.  Monumenta  rcgis.  '"  The  memorial  of  king  Numa."  Some  difterence  of  opinion 
exists  relative  to  the  meaning  of  monumenta  in  this  passage  Doring  makes  que,  in  the  next 
)ine,  an  explanatory  particle,  with  the  signification  of  nempe,  and  consequently  refers 
mommenta  to  templa,  supposing  the  poet  to  allude  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  built  by  Numa  in 
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tuis  quaiier  of  tiic  city.  It  is  more  tlian  probablc,  however,  that  Horace  intends  by  yionti* 
menta  to  designate  tlie  palacc  of  Numa,  whicb,  according  to  Plutarch,  stood  in  the  immedi 
ale  vicinity  o(  tliat  temple.  aud  was  distinct  froni  his  other  residence  on  thF*Quirinal  hill. 
The  words  of  the  biographer  are  as  follows  :  '£*«}&  ^icKdafxriac  rds  upwevvas,  ihtfiaro  ^\r]aiov  toZ 
■riji  rE<yria<  lepov  :  tji  Ka\ovfiivj}v  'ftjyiav  oXov  n  ftaal\tiov  otKiipa.  (Plut.  vit.  Num.  C.  14.  ed.  Hlttten.  vot. 
1.  p.  170.)  Iu  addition  to  the  name  which  Plutarch  licre  gives,  (Regia),  and  which  Ovid  also 
mentions  ("  regia  parva  Numae."  Trist.  3.  1.30.)  the-building  in  question  was  likewisc 
oalled  Curia  Pompilii,  aud  Atrium  Rcgium.  Comparc  Solinus,  2.  and  Ernesti,  Onomasticon 
jwclarum.  &c.  s.  £. 

16.  Veslae.  What  made  the  omen  a  peculiarly  alarming  one  was,  that  the  sacred  fire 
was  kept  in  this  teraple,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  safety  of  the  empire  wassuppos- 
cd  in  a  great  measure  to  depcnd.  Compare  Ovid.  Trisl.  3. 1.  29.  "  Hicfocus  est  Vestae,  qui 
Palhnla  serval  ct  ignem.'"  If  a  vestal  virgin  allowcd  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished,  she 
was  scpurged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  Such  an  accident  was  always  esteemed  most  un- 
lucky,  and  expialed  by  ofifering  extraordinary  sacrifices.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  nol 
iVora  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  iu  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year 
on  the  first  of  March,  that  day  being  anciently  the  beginning  of  tha  year.  Compare  Liji- 
sius,  de  Vcsla  ct  VcstaliDus  Syntagma. 

17.  Jliae  dum  se,  &c.  "  While  the  god  of  the  slream,  lending  too  ready  an  car  to  thc 
wishes  of  his  spouse,  proudly  shows  himseif  an  intemperate  avenger  to  the  complaining 
Ilia."  The  allusion  is  to  Ilia  or  Rea  Silvia,  the  inother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  an- 
cestress  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  assassinalion  she  is  here  represented  as  bewailing.  An- 
cient  authorities  difter  in  relation  to  her  fate.  Ennius,  cited  by  Porphyrion  in  his  scholia 
on  this  ode,  makes  her  to  have  been  cast  into  the  Tiber,  previous  to  which  she  had  become 
the  bride  of  the  Anio.  Horace,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  her  as  having  married  the  god 
of  the  Tiber,  which  he  here  designates  as  uxorius  amnis.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  1.  274.)  al- 
ludes  to  this  version  of  the  fable  as  adopted  by  Horace  and  others.  Acron  also,  in  his 
scholia  on  tlie  present  passage,  speaks  of  Ilia  as  having  married  thegod  of  the  Tiber.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  account  which  he  gives,  Ilia  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  the 
river,  having  overflowed  itsborders,  carried  herremains  down  totheTiber;  henceshewas 
said  to  have  espoused  the  deity  of  the  last  mentioned  stream.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  here  a  remark  of  Niehbuhr's  in  relation  to  the  name  of  this  female.  "  The  reading 
jR/ica,"  observes  the  historian,  "  is  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  editors,  who  very 
unseasonably  bethought  themselves  of  the  goddess :  rea  seeins  only  to  have  signified  the 
culprit,  or  the  guilty  woman  :  it  reminds  us  of  reafemina,  which  often  occurs,  particularJy 
in  Boccacio."  (Niehbuhr's  Roman  Hislory,  vol.  1.  p.  176.  2d  ed.  Hare  and  Thurlwalfs  transl.) 

Nimium.  Taken  as  an  adjective  and  referring  to  ultorem.  It  alludes  to  the  violence  of 
the  inundation.  Jani  and  others  connect  it  as  an  adverb  wiih  quennti :  "  the  too-com- 
plaining." 

19.  Jovc  non  probanic.  Jupiter  did  not  approve  that  the  Tiber  should  undertake  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  task  which  he  had  reserved  for  Augustus. 

21.  Audiet.  The  poet  does  not  here,  as  some  imagine,  predict  new  civil  commotions 
but  merely  explains  in  this  stanza  the  nature  of  that  crime  which  had  called  forth  the  dfs 
pleasure  of  the  gods. 

22.  Graves  Pcrsac.  "  The  formidable  Parthians."  Horace  frequently  uses  the  terms  Me- 
di  and  Pcrsac  to  denote  the  Parthiaos.  The  Median  preceded  the  Persian  power,  whicb,  af- 
ter  the  interval  of  the  Grecian  dominion,  was  succeeded  by  the  Parthian  Empire.  The 
epithet  gravcs  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  and  the  check  of  Marc  Antony.  As  regards 
the  origin  of  the  Parthians,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Scythian 
race.  driven  from  home  and  compelled  to  seek  new  Settleraents.    Thus,  Stephanus  Byzatb 
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iinus  (p.  628.  ed.  Berkel)  remarks,  ol  ^Kvdai  ravg  (bvydSasUdpdovs  KaXovai,  "  the  Scythians  cali 
the  Parthians  exiles."    Compare  Ritlcfs  Vorhalle.  p.  473. 

Perirent.    For  perituri  fuissent. 

23.  Vitio  parentnm  rarajuventus.  "  Posterity  less  numerous  through  the  guilt  of  their  fa- 
thers."    Alluding  to  the  excesses  of  the  civil  contest. 

25.  Vocct.  For  invocet. — Rueniis  imperi  rcbus,  «  To  the  affairs  of  the  falling  empxrc."  J?e- 
bus  is  here  put  in  the  dative  by  a  Graecism  for  ad  res. 

26.  Prece  qua.    "  By  what  supplications." 

27.  Virgines  sanctae,  "  The  sacred  Virgins."  The  Vestai  virgins  (trapQivoi  'Ecrtd&cs) 
were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  and  had  charge  of  the  sacred  fire.  They  were 
chosen  first  by  the  kings,  and,  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who,  according 
to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected  from  among  the  people 
twenty  girls  above  six,  and  below  sixteen,  years  of  age,  free  from  all  bodily  defect  (which 
was  a  requisite  in  all  priests.)  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive  and  free-born  citi- 
zens.  It  was  determined  by  lot,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  of  these  twenty  should 
be  appointed.  Subsequently,  however,  the  casting  of  lots  was  not  required,  and  the  Ponti- 
lex  Maximus  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents  and 
the  requisite  qualifications.  The  original  numberwas  four;  two  were  added  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  or  by  Servius  Tullius,  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after.  This  priest- 
hood  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  For  otherparticulars  relative 
lo  the  vestal  virgins,  consult  Lipsius,  de  Vesta  et  Vestalibus  Syntagma  :  Adarrfs  Roman  An- 
tiquities  :  Nieupoort,  Explicaiio  Rit.  Rorn.  p.  352.  seqq.  Class.  Journ.  vol.  15.  p.  123.  and  257. 
vol.lQ.p.  321. 

Minus  audienlem  carmina,  "  Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  solemn  prayers."  Carmtn  is  fre- 
quently  used  to  denote  any  set  form  of  words  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Compare  tbe  words 
of  the  lexicographer  Forcellini  in  explanatiou  of  the  term.  "  Praeterea  dieuntur  carmina 
formulae  quaedam  certis  verbis  composilae,  ut  Juris  consultorum,  Praciorum,  Fecialium,  Impera- 
ivrum  inobsidiont  urbium  deos  evocanlium,  se  devovcntium,1,  &c.  (Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.) — As 
Julius  Caesar  was  Pontifex  Maximus  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  also  by  virtue  of  his 
office  Priest  of  Vesta,  it  being  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  exereise 
a superintending  control  over  the  rites  of  thatgoddess.  (Ovid.  Fast.  3-  417.  Aulus  Gellius, 
1.12.)    Hence  the  anger  of  Vesta  towards  the  Komans  on  accountof  Caesar's  death. 

28.  Vesiam.  The  learned  and  ingenious  remark?  of  R.  P.  Knight  in  relation  to  this 
o-oddess  cannot  here  be  omitted.  "  Though  water  was  thought  to  be  the  principle  of  the 
passive,  as  fire  was  of  the  active,  power  ;  yet,  both  being  esteemed  unproductive  when  se- 
parate,  (Plutarch.  Qu.  Rom.  sub.  init.)  both  were  occasionally  considered  as  united  in  each. 
Hence  Vesta,  whose  symbol  was  fire,  was  held  to  be,  equally  with  Ceres,  a  personification 
of  the  earth •-,  {Phurnui.  de  Nai.  Deor.  c.  28.— Ovid.  Fast.  6.  267.  ibid.  291.)  or  raUier  of  the 
<*enial  heat,  which  pervades  it,  to  which  its  productive  powers  were  supposed  to  be  owing  ; 
wherefore  her  temple  at  Rome  was  of  a  circular  form,  having  the  sacred  fire  in  the  centre, 
but  no  statue."  (Inquiry  into  thc  Symbolical  language  of  Ancient  jirt  and  Mylhology. — 
Class.  Joum.  vol.  23.  p.  232.) 

29;  Scelus.    "  Our  guilt."    Almding  to  the  crimes  of  the  civil  wars. 

31.  Nubc  candenles,  &c.  "  Having  thy  bright  shoulders  shrouded  in  a  cloud."  An  imi- 
tation  of  the  Greek:  ve<f>(k$  ti\vp£vos  <5/tovj.  (Hom.  II.  5.  186.)  The  gods,  when  they  were 
pleased  to  manifest  themselves  to  mortal  eye,  were  always,  in  poetic  imagery,  clothed  with 
clouds  in  ordertohide  the  excessive  splendour  of  their  presence. 

Axigttr  Apotlo.    "  Apollo,  god  of  prophecy."    navTovvvrjs  Kopvfale. 
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3G.  Etycina  ridens.  "  Sopling  goddess  of  Eryx."  Venus,  so  called  tjom  her  temple  ou 
mount  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  epithet  ridcns  may  bc  compared  with  the  Greek  filopfiei&lli 
uttStdioca. 

34.  Quam  Tocus  circum,  &c.  "  Around  whom  hover  Mirth  and  Love."  Comparc  JJcsiod. 
Theog.  201.     Tf)  5*  "Epos  itudprrio-t  icai  "I/ispoj  *«nrero  »caX6j.     And  Anacrcon,  51.  20.  sefl/j. 

36.  Respicis.  "Thou  again  beholdest  with  a  favouring  eye."  When  the  gods  turned, 
their  eyes  towards  their  worshippers,  it  was  a  sign  of  favour,  when  they  averted  them,  of  dis- 
pleasure.  Compare  IJomcr,  11.  6,  311.  Ds  Styar'  tvxouhn'  uvivtvt  St  IlaXXas  'A0/?i/>7.  and  Fir- 
gU,  Acn.  1.  482.  "  Dica  solofixos  oculos  avtrsa  tenebat.'"  The  idea  expressed  by  the  Roraan 
poet,  is  not  only  more  in  accordance  with  the  passage  in  our  text,  but  presents  likewise  a  far 
more  poetic  image  than  the  dvevew  of  Homer. 

Auctor.  "  Founder  of  the  Roman  line."  Addressed  to  Mars  as  the  father  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.     Fomanac  stirpis  origo" 

37.  Ludo.  Alluding  to  the  civil  wars,  Compare  Ode  1.  28.  7.  "  Dant  alios  Furiae  lorto 
spcctacula  3Iarii."    The  scholiast  observes  of  Mars,  "  Jmjus  ludus  inpraeliis  est.,: 

39.  Marsi.     ConsultVarious  Readings. 

Cruentum.  This  epithet  beautifully  describes  the  foe  as  transfixed  by  the  weapon  of  tbe 
Marsian,  and  "  wTeltering  in  his  blood." 

41.  Sive  mutata,  &lc.  "  Or  if,  winged  son  of  the  benign  Maia,  having  changed  thy  form, 
thou  assumest  that  of  a  youthful  hero  on  the  earth."  Mercury,  the  ofFspring  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia,  is  here  addressed.  Comparethe  epithets,  Tavv-repos,  TawcirrTtpos,  -rrTtpoirovs,  xpvc67rTtpos,  w*> 
x-rrepos,  as  applied  to  him  by  the  Greek  poets,  in  allusion  to  his  winged  sandals  (-iSt\a  r:Tr)vd)&ii. 

Juvenem.  Augustus.  The  term  Juvenis  (froin  juvo)  properly  denotes  one  who  is  arrived 
atthat  time  of  life  which  admits  of  his  being  useful  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  hiraself. 
"  Juvenis,,J  says  Schorus,  '  Laline  non  dicitur  deprima  aelate,  sed  adulta  potius."  (Verv. 
Thes.)  Respecting  the  precise  periods,  at  which  the  terms  puer,  adolescens,juvenis,  and  se- 
nex,  were  applied  by  the  Romans,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Some  have  di- 
vided  humanlife  into  periods  of  fifteen  years  each,  and  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  till  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  tevm puer  was  applied, — from  fifteen  to  thirty,  adolescens, — from  thirty  to 
forty-five,  juvenis, — and  from  forty-five,  senex.  This  opinion,  however,  is  chiefly  conjectural. 
Compare  H.  Steph.  Schediasm.  lib.  4.  21.  22.     (Crombie^s  Gymnasium,  vol.  1.  p.  160.  dd  ed.) 

43.  Patiens  vocari.  "  SufFering  thyself  to  be  called  the  avenger  of  Caesar."  An  imitlj? 
tion  of  theGreek  idiom,  for  tevocari  Caesaris  ultorem. — {nroftpow  KaXttcdai  Kaicapos  «&/ojt$j. 

46.  Laetus.    "  Propitious."  JXoj?. 

47.  Iniquum.     "  Offended  at." 

48.  Ocyor  aura.  "  An  untimely  blast."  The  poet  prays  that  the  departure  of  Augustiis 
for  the  skies  may  not  be  accelerated  by  the  crimes  and  vices  of  his  people. 

49.  Magnos  triumphos.  "  Splendid  triumphs."  Augustus,  in  the  month  of  August,  A.  U. 
C.  725,  triumphed  for  three  days  in  succession:  on  the  first  day,  over  the  Pannonians,  Dal- 
matians,  Iapydae,  and  their  neighbours,  together  with  some  Gallic  and  German  tribes ;  on  the 
second  day,  forthe  victory  at  Actium  ;  on  the  third,  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  The  sue- 
cesses  over  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  been  obtained  for  him  by  his  lieutenant  C.  Cari- 
nas.  Compare  Dio  Cassius  (5.  21.  ed.  Reimar.  vol.  l.p.  653.)  'Ewprace  ct  rrj  ulv  «p<5rjj ifjtipa 
to.  Tt  twv  Havvovi(j)v,  Kal  Ta  tu>v  AaXuarwv,  rjjs  Te  ^lairvSias,  xal  t<x>v  T7poc%u>pwv  ctyioi,  KsXrwi/  tc  Kal  Taba- 
tCjv  Tivuiv.  Tdios  yap  Kaplvasrovs  Tt  Mwpivovs  xal  aXXous  Tivds  cvvtrravacTavTas  avrols  ixtipwcaTO,  Kai 
tovs  Y.ovifiovs  t6v  Tt  'frjvov  hl  roXf^tj)  [iiaBdvras  drrtwoaTO.      'Ev  di  Trj  StvTtpq,  f)  -rrpds  t§  'Aktiw  vavKp.inQ/ 

kuv  Tfj  rpiTT)  r)  t7,s  AlyvirTov  KaTacTpacpf).    Compare  also  Suetonius  (Aug.  22.)  "  Curufes  triumpltos 
*res egit. DalmoHcnm.  Actiacunu.  AUxandrinum. continuo triduo omnes.,, 
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50.  Paler  atquc  Princeps.  Augustus  is  frequcntly  styled  on  Medals,  Paicr  Palriae,  a  title 
whichthe  succeeding  emperors  adopted  frorn  him.  Compare  Rasche,  Lcxicon  Rei  Numa- 
riae,vol.  G.  col.  620.  The  appellation  df  Princeps  was  assumed  by  hiin  A.  TJ.  C.  726» 
when  the  senate  had  invested  him  witb  the  goverunicnt  of  the  republic  fpr  ten  year-.  It  rc- 
ferred  in  strictness  to  the  office  of  Princcps  Senalus,  and  as  it  had  denoted  up  to  this  period 
only  rankand  not  power,  it  was  artfuliy  chosen  by  the  usurper  asthe  least  invidious  dcsig- 
nation  of  his  newly  acquired  authority. 

51.  Medos.  "  The  Eastern  nations."  Alluding  particularly  to  the  Parlhians.  Compare 
uote  on  line  22.  of  this  ode. 

Equiiarc  inultos.  "  To  transgress  their  limits  with  impunity  :"  To  make  unpumshed  in- 
voads  into  the  Roman  territory. 

52.  Caesar.  Commentators  justly  praise  the  skill  with  which  the  last  stanza  of  this  ode 
iswrougbt.  When  the  poet  has  introduced  Mercury  uuder  the  character  of  Augustus,  he 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  distingu»sh  between  them,  that  all  the  flattery  and  adoratiou  are 
equally  applied  to  the  monarch  and  to  the  god,  until  Caesar  is  openly  named  in  the  con- 
oluding  line.  Why  Mercury  should  have  been  selected  by  him  to  represent  Augustus  is 
not,  however,  so  very  clear.  It  may  be  on  account  of  the  unfading  youth  which  is  assign- 
ed  to  that  deity,  and  in  allusion  at  the  same  time  to  the  expiatory  offices  connected  wilh  his 
title  of  ^(9(5vtoj,  or  \pv%6iroinros.  Wc  should  be  inclined,  however,  to  seek  the  reason  ibr 
this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  poet  in  the  earlrer  mythology  respecting  the  offices  and 
attributes  of  Mercury.  This  deity  does  not  seem  to  have  derived  his  name,  according  totbe 
common  etymology,  from  merx,  as  being  the  guardian  and  patron  of  trade,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  his  having  been  originally  the  god  who  presided  over  boundaries.  Comparc  in 
support  of  this  position,  the  Celtic  Merk,  (Pesron,  Antiquitedes  Celtcs,  Paris,  1703, 8vo.  p.  432  ) 
and  the  German  Ma>-k\  Gemarkimg,  (Pitler\s  Vorhallc,  p.  376.)  The  Etrurian  Turm  (Creuzer^s 
Symbolik,  2.  p.  417. 382.)  may  also  be  mentioned,  whence  we  must  evidently  derive  the  Ro- 
inan  Terminus,  and  very  probably  the  Greek  Her  i  es,  (Tir,  Tur,  Thor,  Tlturm,  Herm-es.) 
The  very  form  of  the  ancient  Hermac  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  what  we  have  herc 
asserted,  that  Mercury  was  the  god  of  land-marks  and  boundaries.  Jf  these  premises  be 
admitted,  the  propriety  of  identifying  Augustus  with  Mercury,  considered  with  reference 
ito  his  earliest  attributes,  cannot  but  appear  both  highly  poetical  and  just.  The  monarch  is 
invoked  to  chaslise  the  inroads  of  the  eastcrn  nations,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  and  to  guard  the  ancient  glory  and  the  firm  land-marks  of  the  Roman  name.  Com- 
pare  the  concluding  remarks  on  Ode  10,  of  this  book. 


ODE  3.  Addressed  to  the  ship  whicli  was  about  to  convey  Virgil  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 
The  poet  prays  that  the  voyage  may  be  a  safe  and  propitious  one :  alarmed 
however,  at  the  same  time  by  the  idea  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  his  friend,  he  declaims 
against  the  inventor  of  navigation,  and  the  daring  boldness  of  mankind  in  general. — Ac- 
cording  to  Heyne,  (  Virgilii  vitaper  annos  digesla,)  this  ode  would  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  A.  U.  C.  735,  when,  as  Donatus  states,  the  bard  of  Mantua  had  determined  to  retire  to 
Greece,  and  Asia,  and  employ  there  the  space  of  three  years  in  correcting  and  completing 
the  Aeneid.  (Donat.  Virg.  vit.  §  51.)  "  Anno  vero  quinquagcsimo  secundo,"  observes  Do- 
natus,  "  ut  ullimam  manum  Aeneidi  imponeret,  slaluit  in  Graeciam  et  Jlsiam  sccedere,  tricnnio- 
*T[ue  continuo  omnem  operam  limationi  dare,  ut  reliqiia  vita  tantum  philosophiae  vacaret.  Scd 
cum  ingressus  iter  Athcnis  occurrisset  Augusto,  ab  Orienle  Romam  revertenti,  una  cum  Caesare 
redire  statuit.  Ac  cum  Megara,  vicinum  Alhenis  oppidum,  visendi  gratia  pctcret,  languorem 
naclus  est :  quem  non  inlermissa  navigatio  auxit,  ita  ut  gravior  indies,  iandem  Brundisium  ad~ 
tentarit, ubi diebus paucis  obiit,  X.  Kal,  Octobr.  C.  Senlio,  Q.  Lucretio  Coss. 

That  Hoface,  in  the  present  ode,  has  borrowed  many  of  the  ideas  and  figures,  which 
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hdorn  it,  from  a  Grecian  source,  must  be  evidenl  after  avery  slignl  inspeciion  of  the  piece. 
Servius  informs  us,  indeed,  that  the  9th  ver.sc  is  taken  from  Alcaeus,  and  the  2i)th  from  Sap 
pho:  the  commenccment  of  tlie  piece  also  appears  to  be  derived  from  Callimachns.  Com- 
pare  llemarks  on  the  Originality  of  Horacc,  p.  xxxn  of  this  volurne. 


1.  Sic  lc  Diva,  <fcc.  The  generally  received  construction  of  this  passage,  is  as  follows  : 
Xavis.  quac  Jcbcs  Virgilium,  creditum  tit/i,Jinibus  AHicis,  reddas  incoiimcm  precor,  el  scrves  di- 
midiumanimae  mcac.  sic  Dira,  k.c.  Hence  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyedby  the  poet,  is 
commonly  supposcd  to  be  this — O  ship,  which  bearest  the  precious  burthen  of  my  friend, 
convey  him  in  safcty  amid  the  perils  of  the  deep  to  his  place  of  destination.  lf  this  be 
done,  (sic),  may  the  Q,ueen  of  Cyprus,  may  the  brothers  of  Helen,  may  the  fatherof  the 
winds  grant  thee  a  propitious  voyage. — It  requircs,  \ve  conceive,  a  very  slight  examination 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  incorrectness  of  this  mode  of  explaining  the  passage.  It  invoives,  in- 
deed,  a  manifest  absurdity,  since  the  voyage  of  the  vessel  and  the  bearing  Virgil  safe  to 
Athens  are  to  be  simultaneous  acts.  Hunter,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  when  he 
givcs  the  following  as  the  true  construction.  Navis  quae  dcbes,  &c.  sic  Diva  potcns  Cypri^ 
&c.  rcgat  te  (UT)  Virgilium,  creditum  tibi,  reddas  incolumcm,  &c. 

Diva,potcns  Cyfri.  Venus.  Compare  Musaeus,  (r«  Ka9y  'Hpw  <al  AiavSpov,  248.)  Kv~pis 
&-6-~opjs  i-n  $a\d-cns,  Kal  Kparhi  ~6vtoio.  From  her  power  over  the  sea,  she  was  invoked 
Ly  the  Cnidians  as  *Eu-Wa,  the  dispenser  of  favourable  voyages.  (Pausan.  1.  1.4.)  Conv 
pare  also  the  beautiful  piece  of  Anyte,  in  the  Anthology,  (vol.  l.p.  130.  ed.  Jacobs.) 

KvrrpiSos  ovtos  b  ^wpo?,  i~el  <pi\ov  e~\eT0  T)'iva 

alev  d-'  ti-eipov  \aji~pbv  bprjv  ~i\ayos, 
o<Ppa  ([)i\ov  vavrai-i  Te\fi  -\6ov  ap(pi  Se  ~6vtos 

Setjxaivet,  \t~apbv  SepKo^ievos  %6avov. 

il  Cythera,  from  this  craggy  steep, 
Looks  downward  on  the  glassy  deep, 
And  hither  callsthebreathing  gale 
Propitious  to  the  venturous  sail ; 
While  Ocean  flows  below  serene, 
Awed  by  thesmile  of  Beauty's  queen." 

'i.  Fralrcs  Helenae.  Castor  and  Pollux.  AtoaKovpoi.  It  was  the  particular  ofBce  ci 
"  the  brothers  of  Helen,"  to  bring  aid  to  mariners  in  time  of  danger  (Lucian,  vol.  8.  p.  162. 
and  vol.  9.p.  270.  ed.  Bip.)  They  were  identified  by  the  ancients  with  those  luminous  ap- 
pearances,  resembling  balls  of  fire,  which  are  seen  on  the  masts  and  yards  of  vessels,  before 
and  afterstorms.  Compare  Diod.  Sic.  4.  43.  Evdbs  Se  tou -vtvjiaros  ivSSvros,  KalSvolv  Havspavhl 
rds  tljv  AioaKovputv  Kefa\&s  i~t~e~6vTU)v,  airavTas  piv  tK~\ayvjvat  to  -aodSo^ov  k.  t.  X.  If  two  lumi- 
nous  appearances  presented  themselves,  it  was  deemed  a  favourable  omen  ;  if  only  one,  un- 
favourable,  and  it  was  then  supposed  to  be  Helen,  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  to  the  Greeks. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  passages  sometimes  occur,  where  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  single  ball  of  fire  is  said  to  have  brought  safety  to  the  mariner.  Compare,  for 
example,  the  authority  from  Lucian  (vol.  8.  p.  162.)  given  above :  Kai  nva  \aa~pbv  a-ripa, 
AioaKovpwv  tov  erepov,  e-iKadi-at  rw  Kap^rj-uo,  Kal  Karevdvvat  t>)v  vavv  e~l  t&  \ai&  isro  ~i\ayos,  ijoijTui  Kpiju- 
vy  ~po-(pepo^ivr}v.  The  Tyndaridae  of  the  Greek  mythology  were  the  same  with  the  Ca- 
biri  of  the  eastern  nations.  Compare  Hemslerh.  in  Lucian.  D.  D.  26,  and  Constant,  Lti 
Re.ligion,  considerie  dans  sa  source,  &c  vol.  2.  p.  432,  "  Et  lcs  hidcux  Cabires  furcnt  les 
beaux  Tyndarides." 

3.  Ventorum pater.  Aeolus.  Kelvov  y&p  Ta^v  avi^v  -o'mce  Kpoviuv.  (Hom.  Od.  10.  21.)  The 
island  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  reigned,  was  Strongyle,  the  modern  Stromboli.  A  pas- 
sage  of  Pliny  contains  the  germ  of  the  whole  fable :    "  Strongyle,  in  qua  regnavit  Aeolus,  ouae 
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«  Lipara,  liquidiorc  fiamma  lanlum  differl  ;  e  cujus  fumo  quinam  flaiuri  sint  vcnti,  in  tnduuvi 
pracdicere  incolar,  tradunlur  ;  undc  vcnlos  Aeolo  paruissc  cxislimalnm.''J  Corapare  Heyne,  Ex- 
curs.  ad.  JEn.  1.  51. 

4.  Obstrictis  aliis,  "  The  rest  being  confined."  An  allusion  to  the  Horaeric  fable  of  Ulys- 
ses  and  his  bag  («Wos)  of  adverse  winds,  given  hira  by  Aeolus.  Bvktuwv  ^vfyuov  Kardfjcet  kL- 
\tvBa.  (Hom.  Od.  10.  20.) — Iapyga.  The  west-north-west  wind.  (Class.  Journ.  vol.  37.  p. 
175.)  was  so  called  from  Iapygia  in  Lower  Italy,  which  country  lay  partly  in  the  line  of 
its  direction.  It  is  the  same  with  the  'Apyiorrjs  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most  favoura- 
hle  wind  for  sailing  from  Brundusium  towards  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  the  vessel  hav- 
ing,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  to  Attica,  to  double  the  promontories  of  Taenarus  and 
Malea. 

5.  Tibi  creditum,  "  Entrusted  to  thy  care."  Virgil  is  here  regarded  as  a  pledge  which  the 
poefs  friends  have  confided  to  the  vessel,  and  as  Greece  is  the  country  which  he  seeks,  and 
Athens  his  point  of  destination,  she  is  said  to  "  owe"  him  to  the  "  shores  of  Attica."  Ho- 
race  therefore  entreats  her  to  "  deliver"  this  pledge  "  uninjured,"  i.  e.  to  land  Virgil  in  safe- 
ty  on  the  shores  of  Greece. 

8.  Animat  dimidium  mcac.  A  fond  and  frequent  expression  to  denote  intimate  friendship. 
Thus  the  old  scholiast :  <J>t\t'a  icri  pia  ^v^  iv  ovoHv  cunaaiv.     Compare  Odc,  2.  1G.  5. 

9.  Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex,  &c.  "  That  mortal  had  the  strength  of  triple  brass  around  his 
fireast."  Robur  tt  aes  is  here  put  for  robur  aeris,  and  the  allusion  may  perhaps  be  to  the  an- 
cient  coats  of  mail  that  were  formed  of  iron  rings  twisted  within  one  another  like  chains, 
or  else  to  those  wiiich  were  covered  with  plates  of  irori  (triplici  ordine)  in  fhe  form  of 
scales.  Sorae  translate  the  expression  robur  ct  aes  iriplex  by  <'  oak  and  triple  brass,"  which 
presents  an  incongruous  image,  bordering  closely  on  the  ridiculous.  Compare  with  the 
language  of  Horace  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet  cited  by  Marcellus  :  KtTvos  i^dSdiiavTos  »}  oi- 
Sdpov  Kt%a\KtvTai  jxeXaivav  KapSiav,  and  aiso  the  %d\Ksov  T/rop  of  Homer. 

12.  Praecipitem  Africum,  &c.  "  The  headlong  fury  of  the  south-wrest  wind  contending 
with  the  north-eastem  blasts."  The  wind  Africus  is  properly  the  West-South-West,  answer- 
ingto  tbe  Aty  of  the  Greeks.  (Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  of  this  book,  line  15.)  The 
term  Aquilo  denotes  in  strictness  the  wind  which  blows  from  the  point  almost  directly  op- 
posite.  A  close  translation,  however,  of  these  epithets  would  in  the  present  instance  dimi- 
nish  insome  degree  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  passage.  As  regards  the  vvind  Aquilo,  Pliny 
(ff.  N.  2.  47.)  observes  "  Flat  intcr  Septentrionem  el  ortum  Solsiilialem,  contra  Libonotum.'' 
The  Avind  Libonotus  (Ai66voros)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Austro-Afri- 
cus,  for  which  last  the  poet  here  employs  fche  term  Afrkus  alone.  "  Aquilo  ventus,"  says 
Festus,  "  a  vehemtnlissimo  volatu  ad  instar  aquilae  appdlatur.^ 

14.  Nec  Tristes  Hyades.  "  Nor  therainy  Hyades."  The  Hyades  were  seven  of  thefourteen 
daughtersof  Atlas,  theirremaining  sistersbeingcalledPIeiades.  Thesevirginsbewailedsoim- 
moderately  the  death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  was  devoured  by  alion,  that  Jupiter,  out  of 
compassion,  changed  them  into  stars  and  placed  them  in  the  head  of  Taurus,  where  they  still 
retain  theirgrief,  their  rising  and  setting  being  attenued  with  heavy  rains.  Hence  the  epithet 
iristcs  applied  to  them  by  the  poet.  The  Latins  called  them  suculac,  "  little  swine,"  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  correct  etymology  of  the  name,as  Cicero  informs  us :  they  derived  the  ap- 
pellation  Hyades  ('Vdfos)  not  frora  'iav  "  to  rain,"  butfrora  iis  "  a  sow,"  and  wej;e  probably  led 
tothis  from  supposing  the  Hyades  to  delight  in  wet  and  dirty  weather.  "  Tauri  caput  stellis 
conspersum  est  frequentibus.  Has  Graeci  slellas  LdSas  vocitare  suerunt,  apluendo  :  vtiv  enimest 
plutre.  Nosiri  imperite  suculas,  quasi  a  suibus  essent,  non  ab  imbribus  ?iominatae.'n  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  (13.  9.)  endeavours  to  defend  his  countrymen  from  tbe  charge  of  ignorance  in  this  re- 
spect.  Some  very  curious  remarks  respecting  the  Hyades,  may  be  found  in  Dupuis,  "  Ori- 
gint  dttous  les  cultes"  voL  3.  p.  28.  seqq.  ed.  1822. 
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Niu  .abicmNoti,  •'  Nor  tlie  wild  fury  of  Ihe  South."  The  Notus  or  South  wiud,  (K6roi) 
was  so  uamed  froru  its  dampness  and  humidity  (v6ns}  "  humor")  according  to  Aulus  Gellius 
2.  22. 

15.  Adriac.  Some  commentators  insist  that  Adriae  is  herc  usedfor  the  sea  in  general,  be- 
cause,  as  the  Adriatic  faces  to  the  south-east,  the  remark  of  Horace  cannot.  be  true  of  the 
soutb.  In  the  age  of  the  poet,  however,  the  term  Adria  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense. 
The  sea  which  it  designated  was  considered  as  extending  to  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  and 
the  western  shores  of  Greece,  and  the  Sinus  lonicus  (corresponding  exactly  with  the  pre- 
sontGulf  of  Venice)  was  regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  it.  (Compare  Strabo,  2. — vol.  1.  p. 
328.  cd.  Tzschk.  Eustath.  ad  JDionys.  v.  92.)  This  will  serve  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Pto- 
leray,  the  geographer,  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  sea  extend  along  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  as  far  as  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

17-  Quem  mortis  timuit  gradum.  '•  What  path  of  death  did  he  fear,"  i.  e.  whatkindof 
death.     Quam  viam  ad  Orcum  :  quod  mortis  genus. 

1S.  Qui  rectis  oculis,  &c.  "  Who  with  steady  gaze,"  i.  e.  with  fearless  eye.  (vid.  Vari- 
ous  readings.)  Compare  Euripides  (Hec.  958.  ed.  Pors.)  kovk  S,v  Svvaipriv  irpoo-S\izuv  d  6pQalg  k6- 
oai<.  Porson's  note  must  not  be  omitted  (Addend.  I.  c.)  V  Eandem  loculionem  usurpavit 
etiam  Euripides,  Iph.  A.  856.  Xa7p'  ov  yao  dpQols  dnuamv  a  £T  elcopCi.  Paullo  diversius  est  luci 
Sophoclei  Oed.  T.  528.  sensus,  dicersus  etiam  Ovidiani  Met.  2.  776.  "  Nusquam  recta  acies.'n 
Pro  '  intrepido  vultu'  occurrit  apud  Lucanum.  9.  904.  "  Qui  potuere  pati  radios,  et  lumine  rec- 
to  Sustinuere  diem,"  quem  nimis  serviliter  imitatur  Claudianus,  Praef.  ad  3.  Consulat  Hono- 
rii :  •'  Et  recto  flammas  imperat  ore  Pati."  Haec  addas  iis,  qnat  vir  summus  Bentleius  con- 
gessit  ad  Horat.  Carm.  1.  3.  18." 

19.  Et  infamcs scopulos  Acroceraunia?  "  And  the  Acroceraunia,  ill-famed  cliffs.  The  Cc- 
raunia  were  a  chain  of  mountains  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Epirus,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  it  and  Illyricum.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extended  beyond 
Oricum,formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  was  termed  Acroceraunia,  (' ' kKooKipavvia,)  from  its 
summits  (ukoo.)  being  often  struck  by  lightning  (Kepawbs.)  This  coast  was  much  dreaded  by 
the  mariners  of  antiquity  because  the  mountains  were  supposed  to  attract  storms,  and  Au= 
gustus  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here  when  returning  from  Actium.  The  Acroceraunia 
are  now  called  Monte  Chimera. — (Consult  Various  Readings.) 

22.  Dissociabili.  "  Forbidding  all  intercourse."  The  term  is  here  taken  in  an  active 
sense.  Verbals  in  bilis  are  frequently  employed  in  this  way  by  the  best  Latin  writer?, 
Gesner  (ad  loc.)  gives  numerous  examples  of  such  an  usage. 

24.  Transiliunt,  "  Bound  contemptuously  over." 

26.  Audax  omniaperpeti.  A  Greek  construction  :  Spaciis  irdvra  rX^vat.  "  Boldly  daring 
to  encounter  every  danger." 

25.  Ptr  veiitum  tt  nefas.  "  Through  whatis  forbidden  by  all  laws  both  humair.  and  di- 
vine."    Consult  Various  Readincs. 

27.  Atrox  Iapeti  genus.    "The  resolute  son  of  Iapetus."    Prometheus.     Compare-  Aes- 

chyiUS  {Prom.  linct.  29.  ed.  Blomf.)  S-tdsSeCbv  yap  ov%  vxoXTrio-GWv  %<5Xoi',  (SpoTolai   rijjtas  urxaffas  iti~ 

paiUin,  and  again  v.  274.  Ikwv,  iKwvjjnaprov,  ovk  apvfjcojiai. — For  the  peculiar  force  of  atrox  in 
this  passage  of  Horace,  compare  Ode,  2. 1.  23.     Sil.  Ital.  6.  378.    Petron.  Sat.  c.  4.    . 

28.  Fraude  mala.  "  By  an  unhappy  fraud.:>  t^j/j?  KaKjj.  According  to  the  poet's  theory, 
the  introduction  of  fire  was  fraught  with  the  raost  unhappy  consequences  to  man.  He 
alludes  no  doubt  to  the  agency  of  that  element  in  the  culinary  art,  and;  to  the  effect  of  a 
luxurious  diet  in  abridging  the  period  of  human  existence.    Compare  with  this,  however, 
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the  counter-statement  of  Prometheus  (Acschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  110.)  where  he  speaksof  fire, 
as  being  <5«5a'o-K*Xo<;  Tfyvris  Txdarn  fiporols  koI  [iiyas  ir6po$,  and  also  the  remarkable  words  which  the 
poet  makes  him  utter  in  another  passage  (v.  243.)  where  he  boasts  of  having  saved  mortals 
from  descending  to  Hades  dashed  to  pieces  :  e^epvo-djxriv  Pporovs  tov  ur)  StappaicdivTas  els  A.'i5ov 
fj.oXeiv.  Horace's  account  coincides  with  that  of  Hesiod  ("Epy.  ml  fH/<.  54.  seqq.)  'laTreTioviSn, 
rrdvTwv  irepi  jxr'/5ea  elSibs,  k.  t.  \. 

29.  Post  igncm  aethcria  domo  subductum.  "  After  the  fire  was  drawn  down  by  stealth  from 
its  mansion  in  the  skies."  According  to  Hesiod,  ("Epy.  KatrHp.52.),  Prometheus,  when  he 
had  stolen  the  fire  from  heaven,  carried  it  in  a  fcrida  (h>  KotXy  vdpdrjKi.)  Hence  the  epithct 
vapQnKOTrhjpo)Tos  in  Aeschylus,  (Prom.  Vinct.  109.  etBlomf.  adloc.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (5.  67.) 
makes  Prometheus  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  an  apparatus  for  procuring  fire,  (ehpeTfiv  ye- 
vdpevov  Tiov  -rrvpeiwv,  J£ Oov  eKnaieTai  to  Trvp.)  Ritter  (Vorhalle,  p.  452.  scqq.)  has  some  learned  and 
curious  speculations  on  the  history  of  Prometheus.  It  is  no  doubt  of  oriental  origin,  and 
forms  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  earlier  religious  systems  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world.  Is  Prometheus,  who  would  be  wiser  than  Jove,  adumbrated 
from  the  serpent  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  is  fire  but  another  type  of  that  fatal  gift  which 
brought  mingled  good  and  evil  to  our  race  ? 

33.  Corripuit  gradum.  "  Hastened  onward  itspace."  We  have  no  doubt  the  remnant  of 
an  old  tradition  respecting  the  longer  duration  of  life  in  primeval  times.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  this  with  the  accounts  given  in  the  sacred  writings. 

34.  Expertus  (cst.)  "  Essayed."  For  an  account  of  the  fable  of  Daedalus,  compare  Vir- 
gU  Acn.  6. 14.  seqq.  and  Ovid.  Met.  8.  183. 

36.  Perrupil  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor.  "  The  toiling  Hercules  burst  the  barriers  of  the 
lower  world."  An  allusion  to  the  descent  of  Hercules  to  the  shades.  Acheron  is  here  put 
figuratively  for  Orcus.  The  expression  Herculeus  labor  is  a  Graecism,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  form  fiiri  'iipaKXneiri,  (Od.  11.  600.)  So  also  Kdaropos  (3ia  (Pind.  Pyth.  11.  93.)  TuW- 
os  (Sia(Aesch.  S.  c.  T/i.  77.)  UoXweiKeos  j3fo  (Eurip.  Ph.  56.)  And  inLatin,  "  Catonis  virlus'7 
(Horat.  Ode  3.  21.  11.)  "  Odora  canum  visu  (Virg.  Acn.  4.  132.)  Compare  Malihiac  G.  G. 
vol.  2.  p.  618.  BlomfieWs  transl. — If  Hercules,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  be  no- 
thing  more  than  the  sun,  and  if  his  twelve  labours  have  an  astronomical  reference  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  Dupuis's  ingenious  explanation  of  these  labours  may  not  be  far 
from  the  truth.  Compare  Dupuis,  Origine  dc  tous  les  Cultes,  rol.  2.  p.  168.  ed.  1822.  Near 
Troezene  in  Argolis,  was  shewn  the  opening  by  which  Hercules  returned  to  the  light  of  day 
with  Cerberus  his  captive,  (Pausan.  2.  33.)  The  inhabitants  of  Hermione  had  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  city  a  similar  opening  (Id.  2.  32.)  and  a  third  one  was  pointed  out 
near  the  promontory  of  Taenarus  in  Laconia.     (Id.  3.  25.) 

39.  Coelum.     An  allusion  to  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods ;  lv    ohpavbs  a/xt5aTos  euj. 
(Od.ll.  312.  seqq.) 

41.  Iracundafulmina.    Compare  Pindar,  (Ncm.  6.  90.)  ^kotov  eyx°s-    Claudian,  (de  R. 
Pros.  3.  60.)    "  Iratam  aegida,"  and  Juvenal,  (13.  226.)    "  Iratum  Jovis  ignem." 


Ode.  4.  The  Ode  commences  with  a  description  of  the  return  of  spring.  After  alluding 
to  the  pleasurable  feelings  attendant  upon  that  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the 
poet  urges  his  friend  Sextius,  by  a  favourite  Epicurean  argument,  to  cherish  the  fleeting  hour, 
since  the  night  of  the  grave  would  soon  close  around  him  andbringall  enjoyment  toan 
end. 

The  transition  in  this  ode,  at  the  I3th  line,  has  been  censured  by  some  as  too  abrupt.    It 
only  wears  this  appearance,  however,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  ancient  customs 
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3iid  the  associated  ieelings  of  the  Romans.  "  To  one  wbo  did  not  kaovv, "  obscrves  Mr. 
Dunlop,  "that  the  morluary  festivals  almost  immediatcly  ?ueceedcd  those  of  Faunus,  the 
lines  in  qucstion  might  appear  disjointed  and  incongpuous.  Butto  a  Roman,  who  at  onco 
r.ould  trace  the  association  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  sudden  transition  from  gaiety  to. 
gloom  vvould  seem  but  an  erho  of  thcsentimcut  vvhich  he  himself  annually  experiencr.l  " 


1.  Solvitw  aeris  kyems,  &c.  "  Severe  winter  is  melting  away  beneath  the  pleasing  change 
of  spring  and  tbe  western  breeze."  For  the  use  of  thc  verb  solvo  in  this  sense,  compare 
Sencca,  Hcrc.  Oet.  729.  "  Nives  u  Eurus  solvit,  aut  tepidus  Notus,,,  &c.  and  Lucan  4.  83. 
•  Jamque  Pyrenaeae,  quas  nunquam  solvcre  Titan  Evaluit,fluxcrenivcs"  &c. 

Vcris.  The  Spring  comraenced,  according  to  Varro,  (R.  R.  1.  28.)  on  the  seventh  day 
before  the  ides  of  Fcbruary,  on  vvhich  day  atso,  according  to  Columella,  (2.  2. 15.),  the  wind 
Favonius  began  to  blow.  This  wind,  called  by  the  Greeks  Zi<pvpos,  (Zephyrus),  reccived 
its  Latiu  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  deemed  favourable  to  vegetation,  (favens 
geniturae.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  verb  foveo,  because  it/os/ersthe  grain  sown  in  the 
earth,  (focet  sata.)  It  was  also  termed  XtXirWa?  (Chelidonias)  as  Pliny  (H.  N.  2.  47.)  in- 
forms  us,  because  the  swallows  (^eXcodwj)  arrived  in  Ilaly  along  with  it. 

2-  Trahunt.  "  Drag  down  to  the  sea."  As  the  ancients  seldom  prosecuted  any  voyages 
in  winter,  their  ships  during  that  season  were  gencrally  drawn  up  on  land,  and  stood  on  the 
shore  supported  by  props.  When  the  season  for  navigation  returned,  they  were  drawn  to 
the  water  by  means  of  ropes  and  levers,  with  rollers  placed  below  called  palanges  or  scutulac 
hy  the  Romans,  and  <pd\ayyes,  <pa\dyyia,  and  p#W,  hy  the  Greeks.  Archimedes  invented  a 
wonderful  machine  for  this  purpose,  called  'EX'i£.  Plularch.  (vit.  Marcell.  14. — ed.  Hutten. 
vol.  2.  p.  303.)  'OAko^cz  [ffpfa/ievoj^  rdv  fiaciX ikS»<,  it6vu>  «jyaX^  koX  ^etpt  ttoXXjJ  ve<j>\Kr)Qeloav,  iu- 
Sa\wv  avQpu>~ovs  re  iroWovSt  xat  ~bv  cvvtjQt)  <p6prov,  avrbs  u~o>Qev  KaQ>)jxevos,  ov  uera  oxovSfjs,  dXX'  ijpifta 
rfj  \eipi  cetuiv  apxfiv  nvos  ~o\vordcrrov  E^vawjjuaros]  ~no<rr>ydyero,  \ziu>s  Kai  dzraieras  Kal  Stoixep  oi« 
3a\da<njs  imQiovoav. 

3.  Igni.     "  In  his  station  by  the  fire-slde." 

4.  Canis  pruinis.  "  With  the  hoar-frost."  The  epithet  canis  is  hei  e  rather  ornamental 
than  cxplanatory.    Fruina  is  an  evident  derivative  from  the  Greekxpwto). 

5.  Cylherea.  "  The  goddess  of  Cythera."  Venus.  She  received  this  appellation  from 
the  island  of  Cythera,  now  Cerigo,  near  the  promontory  of  Malea,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
island  she  was  fabled  to  have  arisen  from  the  sea.  Thus,  Hesiod.  (Oeoy.  198.)  drdp  Kvdipetav 
Zn  irpoaiKvpot  KvQ>ipois.  Suidas  opposes  this  etymology,  but  gives  a  mere  quibble  in  its  place : 
h  lv  avTjj  KevQouevov  e^ovoa  rbv  epwra,  ov  ~aoiv  i<pir)ci. 

Choros  ducit.    "  Leads  up  the  dances."    *A.<ppoUrr)  <pi\opx>i'Teipa . 

Imminente  luna.  "  Under  the  full  light  of  the  moon."  The  moon  is  here  described  as 
being  directly  over  head,  and,  by  a  beautiful  poetic  image,  threaUning  as  it  were  to  fall.  Com- 
mentators,  however,  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  The  one 
which  we  have  just  given,  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Crqquius,  Forcellini,  Mits- 
cherlich,  Jani,  and  others.  Some  consider  the  phrase  equivalent  merely  to  luna  propinqua 
Sanadon  translates  it  «  au  kver  de  la  lune:'  The  Italian  version  of  Gargallo  is  more  In  ac- 
cordancewith  our  own  explanation,  «  alto  splendendo  Cintia."  Compare  Milton,  "  the 
moon  riding  near  her  highest  noon." 

6.  JunctaequeNymphisGratiaedecentes.  "  And  the  Graces,  arbitresses  of  allthat  is  loveh 
and  becoming,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Nymphs."  We  have  uo  single  epithet  in  our 
lancuage  which  f-illy  expresses  the  inoaning  of  decentes  in  this  and  similar  passages,     "'  ' 
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idca  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it  is  analogous  to  that  implied  in  the  rd  tcaXbv  of  the  Greekt, 
('•'  omne  quod pulchrum  et  derorum  est")  Hencethe  Graces  are  beautifully  styled  by  Pindar 
■rdvTiov rajiiai  £pyo}v  iv  oipavio.  (01.  14.  9.)  Sanadon  translates  the  term  decentes  in  our  text 
by  "  modestement  parSes."  The  habited  Graces,  however,  are  seldom  represented  in  the 
dance.  On  the  greater  number  of  ancient  bas-reliefs  these  deities  appear  as  described  by 
Euphorion  (apud  Poll.4.  95.)  'Opxo^vbv  XapiTtc-oiv  dfapioiv  6p%ridevTa  (Compare  Pausanias, 
9/35.  adfin.)  The  Graces  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Nymphs  is  an  Homeric  idea: 
fdM\wv  fal  KapirZ  %£tf>as  exovaai  (Hymn.  in  Apoil.  196.)  Pindar  makes  the  presence  of  the 
Graces  indispensable  in  the  dances  of  the  gods:  ovtz  ydp  Seoi  osfnvav  XapiTuv  uTip  KoipaviovTL 
Xooovs.    (01.  14.  10.) 

7.  Dumgraves  Cyclopum,  &c.  "While  glowing  Vulcan  kindles  up  the  laborious  forges 
of  the  Cyclops."  The  epithet  ardens  is  here  eqmv^ent  to  flammisrelucens,  and  beautifully 
describes  the  person  of  the  god  as  glowing  amid  *he  light  which  streams  from  his 
forge.  Horace  is  thought  tohave  imitated  in  this  passage  some  Greek  poet  of  Sicily,  who, 
in  depicting  the  approach  of  spring,  lays  the  scene  in  his  native  island,  with  mount  Aetna 
smoking  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  interior  of  the  mountain  is  the  fabled  scene  of  Vul- 
can's!abours ;  and  here  he  is  busily  employed  la  forging  thunderbolts  for  the  coonarch  of 
the  skies  to  hurl  during  the  storms  of  spring,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that 
dimate.  Compare  Callimachus  (Hymn.  in  Del.  144.)  QtpnavoTpai  re  fipipovoiv  v<j>*  'HtiaioTov 
-vpdyprii  epya  ■&'  bpoh. 

9  Nitidum^  "  Shining  with  unguents."  Various  unguents  were  used  by  the  Romans, 
such  as  Nardum,  Malobathrum,  Assyrium,  Amonium,  hc.  When  foreign  ointments  were  first 
used  at  Rome  is  uncertain:  the  selling  of  them  was  prohibited  by  the  censors  A.  U.  C.  565- 
Compare  Pliny,  (H.  N.  13. 5.)  u  Qiiando  idprimum  ad  Romanos penctraverit,  nonfacile  dize- 
rim.  Certum  est  Antiocho  rege  Asiaque  devictis,  Urbis  anno  quingentcsimo  sexagesimo  quinto, 
P.  Licinium  Crassum,  L.  Julium  Caesarem,  Censores,  edixisse,  ne  quis  venderet  unguenta  exoti- 
ca  :  sic  enim  appellavere.  At  Hercules  !  jam  quidum  etiam  inpolus  addunt :  lantique  amaritu- 
doest,ut  odoreprodigofruantur  tx  utraque  parte  corporis.  L.  Plotium,  L.  Planci  bis  Consulis 
Censorisque  fratrem,  proscriptum  a  triumviris,  in  Salernitanalatebraunguenti  odore proditum  con- 
stat :  qua  dedecore  tota  absolula  proscriptio  est.     Ouis  enim  non  merito  judicet  periisse  tales." 

Caput  impedire.  At  the  banquets  and  festive  meetings  of  the  ancients,  the  guests  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  herbs,  or  leaves,  tied  and  adorned  with  ribands  or  with 
the  inner  rind  of  the  linden  tree,  These  crowns  it  was  thought  prevented  intoxication. 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes  on  Ode  1. 17.  27. 

Myrto.  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus.  Compare  the  words  of  Servius  (ad  Virg. 
Ceorg.  2.  64.)  "  Veneri  myrtus  est  consecrata,  vel  quod  haec  arbor  gaudet  littoribus,  et  Venus  e 
mari  dicitur  procreata  :  velquod,ut  medicorum  indicant  libri,  haec  arbor  apta  est  mulierum  neces- 
silalibus  phtrimis."     So  also  Pomponius  Sabinus,  "  Myrtus  est  in  tutela  Veneris,"  and  Virgil, 

Eclog.  7. 

"  Populus  Alcidae  gratissima,  vitis  Iaccho, 
Formosae  myrtus  VeneriP 

10.  Solulat.    "  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  winter." 

11.  Fauno-  Faunus,  the  guardian  of  the  fields  and  flocks,  hadtwo  annual  festivals  called 
Faunalia,  oneon  the  Ides  (13th)  of  February,  and  another  on  the  Nones  (5th)  of  December. 
Both  were  marked  by  great  hilarity  andjoy.  Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  2.  193.  "  Idibus  agres- 
tisfumant  altaria  Fauni,"  and  Horace,  Ode  3.  18. 

12.  Seti poscat  agna,  &c.    '■  Either  with  a  lamb  if  he  demand  one,  or  with  a  kid  if  he  pre 
ferthat  offermg.'1 
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13.  Paliida  Mors,  &c.  "  Pale  Death,  advancing  with  impartial  footstep,  knocks  for  ad- 
mission  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  the  lofty  dwellings  of  the  rich."  A  beanlifui 
hnage.  Compare  Ode,  2,  18.  29.  Mitscherlich  vcry  justly  condernns  the  explanation  given 
by  some  commentators,  who  make  Dea:h  strike  with  his  foot  against  the  door  of  thc  cot- 
tage,  andthe  portalof  thelordly  abode.  Such  an  idea  would  be  unworthy  of  Horace,  and 
border  closely  on  theridiculous — As  regards  theapparent  want  of  connection  between  this 
portion  of  the  ode  and  that  which  immediately  precedes,  compare  what  has  becn  said  in  thp 
introductory  remarks. 

15.  Inchoarc      "  Day  after  day  to  renew." 

16.  Jam  teprcmctnox,  &c.  "  Soon  willthe  night  of  the  grave  descend  upon  thee,  and  the 
Manes  of  fable  crowd  aroUnd,  and  the  shadovvy  home  of  Pluto  become  also  thine  own." 
Thc  zeugraa  in  ihe  use  of  the  verb  premo,  by  which  it  is  made  to  assume  a  new  meaning  in 
each  clause  of  the  sentence,  is  worthy  of  notice.  By  the  Manes  of  fable  are  meant  thc 
shades  of  the  departed,  often  made  the  theme  of  the  wildest  fictions  of  poetry.  Some 
commentators,  however,  undefstand  the  expression  in  its  literal  sense,  "  the  Manes  of 
whom  all  is  fable,"  and  supposeit  to  imply  the  disbelief  of  afuture  state.  This  interpreta- 
tion,  though  inferior,  we  conceive,  to  the  former,  will  be  in  accordance  with  an  epigram  of 
Callimachus's(14.  4.) 

Tii  XapiSa,  ri  tu  vioBe.  ;  -xo~Xv  CKorog'  al  <$'  avoooi  ~i  ',' 

fcvSos'  0  C£  HXoVTWV  ;    jxvdoi'  flTOJ Aojn£0a. 

The  abode  of  Pluto  is  called  "  shadowy"  (exilis)  by  Horace,  from  its  containing  only 
"  tenues  sine  corpore  ri/as."  {Aen.  6.  293.)  Bentley,  however,  makes  exilis  in  this  passage 
equivalent  to  inops  ovegena,  and  refers,  in  supportof  his  interpretation,  to  Epist.  1. 6.  45. — As 
rcgards  the  Manesthemselves,  the  following  poem  so  beautifully  describes  their  peculiar  at- 
tributes,  that,  though  a  modern  production,  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it.  The  pie-ce 
is  entitled.  the  "  Song  of  the  Manes." 

"Saltemus:  sociasjungite  dexteras  ; 
Jam  manes  dubius  provocat  Hesperus ; 
Per  nubes  tremulum  Cynthia  candidi? 
Lumen  cornibus  ingerit. 

Nullus  detumulo  sollicitus  suo 
Aut  pompae  titulis  invidet  alteri ; 
Omnes  mors  variis  casibus  obruit, 
Nullo  nobilis  ordine. 

JSobis  nostra  tamen  sunt  quoque  sider.a. 
Sed  formosa  minus  :  sunt  zephyri,  licet 
Veris  dissimiles,  auraque  tenuior, 

Cupressisque  frequensnemu> 

O  dulces  animae,  vita  quibus  sua 
Est  exacta,  nigris  sternite  floribus 
Quem  calcamus  humum  :  spargite  lilia. 
Fuscis  grata  coloribus. 

Aptos  ut  choreis  inferimus  pedes;! 
Ut  nullo  quatitur  terra  negotio  ! 
Demta  mole  leves,  et  sine  pondefe 
Umbrae  lndimus  alite* 


( 
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Ter  cantum  tacito  murmure  sistimus. 
Ter  nos  Elysium  vertimus  ad  polum.  \ 

Ter  noctis  tcncbras,  stvingite  lumina,      , 
Falleuti  face  rumpimus. 

"  Nos  quicumque  vides,  plaudere  manibus; 
Cantabis  similes  tu  quoque  naenias: 
Quod  nunc  es  fuimus;  quod  sumus,  hoc  eris. 
Praemissos  sequere  cl  va!e." 

17.  Simul    For  siftiul  ac. 

18.  Talis.    This  may  either  be  the  adjective,  or  else  the  ablative  plural  of  lalus.    If.the 

former,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  will  be  "  Thou  shaltneither  cast  lotsfor  the  sovereignty 

of  such  wine  as  we  have  here,  nor,  &c."  Whereas  if  talis  be  regarded  as  a  noun,  the  inter- 

pretation  will.be,  "  Thou  shalt  iieither  cast  lots  with  the  dice  for  the  sovereignty  of  winc, 

nor,"  &c.    This  latter  mode  of  renderingthe  passage  is  tbe  more  usual  one,  but  the  other  is 

certainly  more  animated  and  poetical,  and  more  in  accordance  too  with  the  very  early  and 

«Lurious  belief  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  relation  to  a  future  state.     They  believed  that 

the  souls  of  the  departed,  with  the  esception  of  those  who  had  offended  sgainst  the  majesty 

of  the  gods,  were  occupied  ift  the  lower  world  with  the  unreal  performance  of  the  same 

actions  which  had  formed  their  chief  object  of  pursuit  in  the  regions  of  day.     Thus,  the 

friend  of  Horace  will  still  quaff  his  wine  in  the  shades,  but  the  cupand  its  contents  wUl 

be,  like  their  possessor,  a  shadow  and  a  dream  :  it  wiil  not  be  such  wine  as  he  drank  upon  the 

eartb. — As  regards  the  expression,  "  sovereignty  of  wine,"  it  means  nothing  more  than  the 

office  oiarbiter  bibcndi,or  "toast-master.''  (CompareOde  2.  7.25.) — Itmaynotbeimproper, 

before  concluding  the  present  note,  to  cite  the  words  of  a  distinguished  modern  writer,  re- 

lative  to  the  subject  which  we  have  just  been  considering.     "  Dans  le  tableau  de  1'enfer  par 

Polygnote,  tableau  quise  trouvait  sur  la  place  publique  de  Delphes,  Agamemnon  porte 

dans  sa  main  un  sceptre  ;  un  chien  de  chasse  est  couche  aux  pieds  d'  Act£on ;  Orphee  tient 

unlyre;  Palaniede  joue  auxdes;  Penthesilee  est  armee  d'uu  arc  et  vetue  d'une  peau  de 

leopard.     Faibles  imitatrices  du  temps  qui  n'est  plus,  les  ombres  font  encore  ce  qu'elles 

faisaient  sur  la  terre.    Le  chasseur  pursuit  les  vains  fantomes  des  animaux  tombes  sous  ses 

coups :  le  guerrier  fait  briller  le  simulacre  de  ses  armes ;  le  poete  repete  ses  chants.    Mais 

la  meme  repugnance   de  !a  mort,  qui  1'emporte  dans  l'ame  du  sauvage  sur  le  desir  de 

d&corer  de  teintes  riantes  la  demeure  qui  s'ouvre  pour  lui,  se  reproduit  chez  les  Grecs* 

Dans  leur  monde  fi  venir,  comrae  dans  le  fetichisme,  tout  est  morne,  terne,  lugubre :  toutest, 

pour  ainsi  dire,  diminue\    Les  astres  ont  moins  de  splendeur  :  ils  scintillent  dans  les  t6nebres 

plutot  qu'ils  n'eclairent.     Les  vents  sont  plus  froids ;  Ie  feuillage  est  plus  noir ;  les  fleurs  se 

teignent  de  couleurs  plus  sombres  t  tout  souffre,  tout  languit.    Les  vierges  pleurent  leur 

printemps  sterile ;  les  heros  portent  envie  aux  plus  abjects  des  vivants:  tous  s'affligent  des 

peines  qui  ont  trouble  leur  vie,  s'affligent  aussi  de  1'avoir  perdue  ;  tous  regrettent  les  jours 

ecoules.    Les  ombres  toujours  desolees  (cette  e*pithete  revient  sans  cesse)  racontent  leur 

malheurs:  Hercule  et  Achille  parlent  d'une  voix  plaintive  ;  Agamemnon  verse  des  torrents 

de  larmes ;  le  roi  des  Grecs  ne  peut  oublier  la  trahison  dont  il  a  eT6  victime ;  Ajax  conserve 

son  ressentiment  du  refus  injuste  qui  lui  a  ravi  les  armes  d' Achille.    La  douleur  est  telle- 

ment  dans  la  destinee  des  ombres,  que,  tandis  qu'  Hercule  goute  dans  TOlympe  les  delices 

des  festins  celestes,  son  spectre  triste  et  menacant,  gemit  aux  enfers.     La  mort !  la  mort ! 

toute  la  mythologie  homerique  porte  Tempreinte  de  la  terreur  que  doit  causer  a  1'homme 

enlant  cet  inexplicable  rnystere."     (Constant,  De  la  Rdision.  &c.  vol.  3.  p.  380.) 


20.  Tepcbunt.     "  Shall  feel  the  ?entle  f!ame.,? 
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ODE.  5.     Pyrrha,  having  secured  thc  affections  oi'  a  ncw  achnirer,  is  addvessed  by  the  poet, 
who  had  himself  experienced  her  inconstancy  and  faithlessness.     He  comparc? 
'ler  youthful  loverto  one  whom  a  sudden  and  dangerous  tempest  threatens  to  surprise  on  the 
decp,— btflf*e!f  to  the  mariner  just  rescued  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck. 


1.  Multainrosa.  -'• '  Crowned  with  many  a  rose."  Thisphraseis  commonlybut  very  iu- 
incorrectly  tran6lated,  "  on  a  bed  of  roses. "  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  phrase,  h  ort<p&voiz 
«nw  (Eurip.  Herc.  Fur.  677.),  and  is  also  used  by  Cicero:  u  Clamat  virtus  beatioremfuissc, 
quam potarttem  in  rosa  Thorium:'  (Dc  Fin.  2.  20.)  and  again,  "  An  tu  me  in  viola  putabas  avi 
in  rosa  dicerc  ?"  (Tusc.  Disp.  5.  26.) 

2.  Urguet.  Understand  te.  "  Prefers  unto  tbee  his  impassioned  suit."  Urguet  would 
seem  to  imply  at  thesarae  time  an  affected  coyness  and  reserve  on  the  part  of  Pyrrha,  in 
orderto  elicit  more  powerfully  tbe  feelings  of  hira  who  addresses  her. 

4.  Cui.  "  For  whoni."  Compare  Silentiarus,  22.  (Brunck.  Anal.  3.  p.  78.)  Ehl,  -ln 
r-Xffetj  cri  (S6crpv^ov. 

Flavam  comam.  "  Thy  golden  locks."  After  the  Roman  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many,  the  natives  of  which  countries,  especially  the  latter,  were  remarkable  for  the  colour 
of  their  hair,  (between  a  light  flaxen  and  flame  colour),  this  became  the  fashionable  hue  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  those  of  the  Roman  females  to  whom  nature  had  not  given 
tresses  of  this  description  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  art.  Martial  (14.  26.)  calh 
thcpommade  by  which  this  change  was  effected,  "  spuma  causlica," 

"  Causlica  Teuionicos  accendit  spuma  capillos: 
Captivis  poteris  cullior  esse  comis" 

Pliny  (H.  Ar.  28.  12.)  gives  us  in  part  the  receipt  for  this  preparation.  On  this  whole  su> 
ject,  compare  Lipsius,  ad  Tacil.  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  4.  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  Sic.  5.  28. — vol.  3. 
p.  677.  cd.  Bip.  Arnzenius,  de  capillorum  coloribus  et  tinctura. — M.  Laveau,  in  his  "  Histoirc 
de  France  avant  Clovis,'n  attributes  the  change  which  the  colour  of  the  hair  has  undergone 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  to  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  and  the  inter- 
mingling  of  the  people  of  the  north  with  the  natives  of  Italy.  He  might  also  have  added; 
according  to  Boettiger,  (Sabine,  ou  Matinte  d'une  Dame  Romaine  a  sa  toilette,  p.  92.)  the  usr 
of  wine,  now  become  general  among  them. 

5.  Simplex  munditiis.    "  With  simple  elegance.''     Plain  in  thy  neatness.  (Mifam). 

Fidem  mutatosque  dces.  "  Thy  broken  faith,  and  the  violated  oaths  which  the  gods  were 
once  called  to  witness."  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
phrase  mutatos  deos.  We  have  given  that  which  appears  to  harmonise  most  with  the  con- 
text.  The  words  in  question,  however,  may  be  referred,  though  with  much  less  propriety 
we  conceive,in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  changing  aspect  of  the  skies.  In  this  way  they 
have  been  translated  by  an  anonymous  poet : 

11  Alas  poor  wretch  !  how  oft  shall  lie  deplore 
Thy  false  love,  changing  with  the  changing  skies. 

8.  Emirabitur  insolens.    «  Unaccustomed  to  the  sight  shall  be  Iost  in  wonder  at" 

9.  Qui  nunc  tefruilur  credulus  aurea.  "  Who  now  fondly  believes,  that  in  thee  he  possesses 
a  heart  swayed  by  the  purest  affection."  Aurea,  literally  "  all  golden."  Compare  the  ana- 
logous  phrase  mores  aurei,  "  pure,  unblemished  morals." 

10.  Vacuam.  li  Free  from  all  attachment  to  another."  Compare  Ovid,  (Htmid.  20.  149.> 
;<  Elie;c  devacms,  qnam  non  sibi  tindicet  alttr" 
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Sempcr  amaUlem.  "  Ever  deserving  of  his  love."  Deserving  of  his  love  by  Ihe  purity  oi 
tby  affection.     Compare  Ovid,  (A.  A.  2.  108)  "  ut  ameris,  amabilis  esto." 

11.  Nescius  aurae  fallacis.  Pyrrha  is  likened,  in  point  of  fickleness,  to  the  wind.  Com- 
pare  Properlius  (2\  25.  27.)     "  Mendaces  luduntjlatus  in  amore  secundo." 

12.  Miseri  quibus,  &c.  An  idea  borrovved  from  the  appearance  preseuted  by  the  sea  when 
reposing  in  a  calm,  its  treacherous  waters  sparkling  gaily  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

13.  Me  tabula  sacer,  S?c.  Mariners  rescued  from  the  dangers  of  shipwreck  were  accus- 
tomed  to  suspend  some  votive  tablet  or  picture,  together  with  their  moist  vestments,  in  the 
temple  of  the  god  by  whose  interposition  they  believed  theraselves  to  have  been  saved. 
In  these  paintings  the  storm,  and  the  circumstances  attending  their  escape,  were  carefully  de- 
lineated.  Ruined  mariners  frequently  carried  such  pictures  about  with  them,  in  order  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  those  whom  they  chanced  to  meet,  describing  at  the  same  time  in 
songs  the  particulars  of  their  story.  Horaee  in  like  manner  speaks  of  the  votive  tablet 
which  gratitude  has  prompted  him  to  offer  in  thought,  his  peace  of  mind  having  been  near- 
1y  shipwrecked  by  the  brilliant  but  dangerous  beauty  of  Pyrrha. 

15.  Potenti  maris  deo.  "  To  the  god  who  rules  the  sea."  -zovropibwv  Ttop&vpias  yipvas.  Eu- 
rlp.  Hipp.  741. 


ODE  G.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed,  is  thought  to  have  coni- 
plained  of  the  silence  which  Horace  had  preserved  in  relation  to  him  through- 
out  his  various  pieces.  The  poet  seeks  to  justify  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  utter  inabili- 
ty  to  handle  so  lofty  a  theme.  "  Varius  will  sing  thy  praises,  Agrippa,  with  atl  the  fire  of 
a  second  Homer.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  as  soon  attempt  to  describe  in  poetic  numbers 
the  god  of  battle,  orany  of  the  heroes  of  the  Uiad,  as  undertake  to  tell  of  thy  fame  andthat 
of  the  royal  Caesar."  The  language,  however,  in  whichthe  bard's  excuse  is  conveyed,  while 
it  speaks  a  high  eulogium  on  the  characters  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  proves  at  the  same 
time  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  execute  the  task  which  he  declines. 

Sanadon,  without  the  least  shadow  of  probability,  endeavours  to  trace  an  allegorical 
meaning  throughout  the  entire  ode.  He  supposes  Pollio  to  be  meant  by  Achilles,  Agrippa 
andMessala  by  the  phrase  duplicis  Ulixei,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  by  the  "  house  of  Pelops,'" 
Statilius  Taurus  by  the  god  Mars,  Marcus  Titius  by  Meriones,  and  Maecenas  by  the  son  of 
Tydeus. 


1.  Scriberis  Vario,  fcc.  "  Thou  shalt  be  celebrated  by  Varius,  a  bird  of  Maeonian  flight,  as 
valiant,"  &c.  Vario  and  aliti  are  datives,  put  by  a  Graecism  for  ablatives. — The  poet  to 
whom  Horace  here  alludes,  and  who  is  again  mentioned  on  several  occasions,  was  Lucius 
Varius,  famed  for  his  epic  and  tragic  productions.  Quintilian  (10.  1.)  asserts,  that  a  tragedy 
of  his,  entitled  Thyestes,  was  deserving  of  being  compared  with  any  of  the  Grecian  models. 
He  comoosed  also  a  panegyric  on  Augustus,  of  which  the  ancient  writers  speak  in  terms  of 
high  commendation.  Macrobius  (Sat.  6.  1.)  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  a  poem  of 
his  on  death.  Varius  was  one  of  the  friends  who  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice  of  Mae- 
cenas,  and,  along  with  Plotius  Tucca,  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  revision  of  the 
Aeneid.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  poem  could  not  have  yet  appeared  when  Horace  com- 
posed  the  present  ode,  since  he  would  never  certainly,  in  that  event,  have  given  Varius  the 
preference  to  Virgil.  For  an  account  of  the  literary  imposture  of  Heerkens  in  relation  to 
a  supposed  tragedy  of  Varius's,  entitled  Tereus,  consult  SchoeUfHist.  hit.  P%om.  vol.  1-  212 
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2.  Maeomh  carminis  aliti.  The  epithet  •'  Maeonian  :'  contains  an  allusion  toHomer,  who 
was  generally  supposetl  to  have  been  born  near  Smyrna,  and  to  have  been  consequently  of 
Maeonian  (i.  e.  Lydian)  descent.  The  term  allti  refers  to  a  custom  in  which  the  aucient 
poets  ofteu  induiged,  of  likening  theraselves  to  the  eagle  and  tbe  swan.  The  forraer  of 
these  birds  was  embleraatic  of  the  daring  flights  of  poesy.  (Compare  Pindar,  Ncm.  7.  32, 
roTnval  paj(av$.  Pyth.  8.  46.  01.  2.  159.  Atd?  xpbsSpvixa  Seiov.)  The  swan  was  selected,  not 
only  from  its  being  sacred  to  Apollo,  but  also  from  the  prcvalent  belief  of  its  singing  sweet- 
ly  on  the  approach  of  death.  (Kvkvos  Sc  fppc^eis  <pQ6yyovs  irXfcei.  Pkilem.)  This,  however,  is 
a  mere  fable,  and  Athenaeus  re'ates  that  Alexander  the  Myndian  had  followed  raany  dying 
swans,  but  had  never  heard  thern  sing.  (Athcnaeus.  9.  p.  393.  d-  ed. — vol.  3.p.  453.  Schiceigh.) 
Bailey  supposes  this  story  of  the  swan  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
representinga  musical  old  man  by  the  Hieroglyphic  of  that  bird.  (Bailey.  Hieroglyph.  Orig, 
ct  Nat.  p.  51.  Horapoll.  2.  39  )  Corapare  Ode,  2,  20,  15,  and  4.  3.  20  :  and  also  Eurip.  Jph. 
in  Taur  1104  and  1142.     Callim.  IJymn.  in  Del.  249,  seqq.     Kvkvoi  St  Seov  ftiXzovres  aoiSol  k.t.X. 

3.  Qjuamrem  cunque,  &:c.  "  Forwhatever  exploit,"  i.  e.  quod  attinet  adrem,  quamcunque, 
&c.  , 

5.  Agrippa.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  of  humble  origin,  but  who 
raised  himself  by  bis  civil  and  military  talents  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  empire. 
He  gainedtwo  celebrated  naval  victonesfor  Augustus,  the  one  at  Ar.tium,  andthe  other  over 
the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  nearMylae  otf  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Agrippa  was  distinguished 
also  for  bis  successes  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  He  became  eventually  the  son-in4aw  of  tlie 
emperor.  having  married,  at  his  request,  Julia  the  widow  of  Marcellus.  The  Pantheon  was 
erected  by  him. 

Ncc  grarcm  Pelidae  slomachum,  &c.  "  Nor  the  fierce  resentment  of  the  unrelenting  son  of 
Peleus."  Alluding  to  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  basis  of  the  lliad,  and  his  beholding  un- 
moved  the  distresses  and  slaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

7.  Cursus  duplicis  Ulizei.  "  The  wranderings  of  the  crafty  Ulysses."  Thus  Euripides 
(Troad.  286,)  makes  Hecuba  speak  of  the  Uirrv)(ps  yXoaca  of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca.  Com- 
pare  the  avSpa  tto\vt^ot:ov  of  the  Odyssey  (1,  1  )  Some  commentators  take  duplicis  for  the 
old  form  of  the  accusative.plural,  a.,d  connect  it  with  cursus,  making  the  phrase  have  refe- 
rence  to  the  wanderings  of  Ulys?es  from  Ihe  Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic  and  back.  Sa- 
nadon  very  strangely  explains  duplicis  Ulyxei  by  "  de  plus  d'un  Uiysse,"  ("  of  raore  than 
one  Ulysses.")    Few  will  coincide  in  this  opinion. 

8.  Saevam  Pelopis  domum.  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  &c.  the  subjects  of 
tragedies.  The  childrcn  of  Thyestes  were  slain  by  Atreus,  and  served  up  to  their  father  at 
a  banquet :  Atreus  was  murdered  by  Aegisthus,  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra,  and  Cly» 
temnestra  and  Aegisthus  by  Orestes.  Compare  Euripides,  Orest.  972.  MdXofpt  rdv  oipavov, 
k.  t.  X.  and  Electr.  737.     Aiyerai,  rdv  Se  Trioriv,  k.  t.  X. 

"  Fame  hac  said  (but  light  I  hold 
What  tho  voice  >f  fatne  has  told) 
That  the  sun,  retiring  far, 
Backward  roll'd  his  golden  car, 
And  his  vital  heat  withdrew, 
Sick'ning  man's  bold  crimes  to  view."  (Potter.) 

10.  Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  poiens.     "  And  the  Muse  that  sways  the  peaceful  lyre." 

13.  Martem  tunica,  &c.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  :  "Apvs  xa^K0XiTa)V'  "&QK  %aXjc£o0wp»?|'. 
Among  the  eariy  Greeks  the  term  aSdpas  was  applied  to  tbe  hardest  kind  of  iron,  with  an 
ellipsis  of  cioripos  or^rfX^.  Hesiod,  however  (Scut.  231.)  has  ^Xawds  a5d[xas  for  copper.  Pla- 
to  (Polit.  41.)  speaks  of  aS&nas  as  an  ore  found  intermingled.,  along  with  silverand  copper, 
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in  golti-ore  ;  anu  in  the  Timaeus  of  ihe  same  writer  wehave  xpwout'  ^o$  dodnas  «kA^>;.  Heuce 
Pliny  (H.  N.  37,4.)  observcs :  ,;  Unus  (adamai)  modo  in  metallis  repertus,  perquamraro,comes 
auri  nec  niH  in  auro  nasci  videhatur ;  ila  appcllabatur  nuri  nodus."  Among  the  later  Greeks, 
&8dpas  was  used  to  denote  any  very  hard  substance,  and  also  the  diamond. 

14.  Digne.     "  In  strains  worthy  of  the  theme." 

15.  Merionem.  Meriones,  ths  chariotecr  and  frlead  of  Idomeneus :  M^tovvs  $o$  ardXavrog 
'Apvl    (II.  13.  328.) 

16.  Tydiden.    Diomede,  son  of  Tydeus. 

Superis  parem,  "  A  match  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  skies."  Alluding  to  the  wounds  inflicl 
ed  on  Venus  and  Mars  by  the  Greciari  warrior.  Compare  Hom.  II.  5,  355,  and  855 :  and 
also  883  of  the  same  book : 

Kvnpioa  ptv  irp&Tov  a^c^bv  ovraaz  ^cio  eirl  Kaprrio, 
Avrup  faettr*  avrS  jjioi  iirio-avTo,  tiaijnovi  laoq. 

•  Erstlich  hat  er  der  Kypris  die  hand  ara  knoehel  verwundet ; 
Und  mich  selber  darauf  bestiirmet'  er,  stark  wie  ein  Damon  !"        (Voss.) 

17.  Nos  convivia,  &c.  "  We,  wheiher  free  from  all  attachment  to  another,  or  whe- 
ther  we  burn  with  any  passion,  with  our  wonted  exemption  from  care,  sing  of  banquets ;  we 
singof  the  contestsof  maideos,  briskly  assailing  with  pared  nails  their  youthful  admirers." 
tn  relation  tothe  phrase  sectis  unguibus,  consuit  Various  Readings. 


ODE  7.  Addressed  to  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  had  become suspected by  Augustus  of  dis- 
affection,  and  meditated,  in  consequence,  retiringfrom  Italy  to  sonle  one  of  thc 
Grecian  cities.  Asfar  as  canbe  conjectured  from  the  present  ode,  Plancus  had  communi- 
cated  hisintention  to  Horace,  and  the  poet  now  seeks  todissuade  him  from  the  step,  but  in 
such  a  way,  however,  as  not  to  endanger  his  own  standing  with  the  emperor.  The  train  of 
tkought  appears  to  be  as  follows:  "  I  leave  itto  others  to  celebratc  the  far-famed  cities  and 
regions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  My  admiration  is  wholiy  engrossed  by  the  beautiful 
scenery  around  the  banks  and  falls  of  the  Anio."  (He  here  refrains  from  adding  "  Betake 
yourself,  Plancus,  to  that  lovely  spot,"  but  merely  subjoins,)  "The  South  wind,  my  friend, 
does  not  always  veil  the  sky  with  clouds.  Do  you  therefore  bear  up  manfully  under  misfor- 
tune,  and  wherever  you  may  dwell,  chase  avvay  the  cares  of  life  with  mellow  wTine,  taking 
Teucer  as  an  exampleof  patient  endurance  worthy  of  all  imitation." 


1.  Laudabunt  alii.  "  Others  are  wont  to  praise."  This  peculiar  usage  of  the  future  is  in 
imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence :  thus  dnp^aovai  (Hes.  Ipy.  koi  r)p. 
185.)  for  dnuq.v  tyiXowi,  and  yLt^ovrai  (id.  ibid.  186.)  for  lUjKptadat  <pC\ova.  For  other  examples 
compare  Graevius,  Lect.  Hes.  c.  5.  and  Matihiae.  G.  G.  §  503.  4. 

Claram  Rhodon.  "  The  sunny  Rhodes."  The  epithet  claram  is  here  commonly  rendered 
by  "  illustrious,"  which  weakens  the  force  of  the  line  by  its  generality,  and  is  decidedly  at 
variance  with  the  well-known  skill  displayed  by  Horace  in  the  selection  of  his  epilhets. 
The  interpretation,  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  word,  is  in  full  accordance  with  a  pas- 
sage  of  Lucan  (8.  248)  "  Claramque  reliquit  sole  RJioden"  Pliny  (H.  N.  2.  62.)  informs  us 
of  aboaston  thepart  of  the  Rhodians,  that  not  a  day  passed  «juring  which  their  island  was 
notilluminedfor  an  hour  ?t  Jeast  by  tbe  rays  of  the  sun,  to  which  Jumiaaryit  was  sacred. 
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The  riue  climaie  of  Rhodes  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  epigram  of  Apollonidas.    (Anlhol.  G)\ 
•f.  Jacobs.  vol.  2.p.  118.) 


Matcaprdrri  'iar\ipa  n/irwr 


Kat  fP<$o"oc,  i)  ron.i  Xa/i7rerat  ^Xtw. 

Mitylcnen.  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos  and  birth-place  of  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
and  other  distinguished  individuals.  Cicero.  in  speaking  of  this  city,  (2.  Orat.  in  Rull.  14.) 
observes,  "  Urbs,  et  natura,  etsitu,  ct  dcscriptione  aedificiorum  et  pulchriludine,  in  primis  nobi- 
lis."  The  city  was  originally  built  on  a  small  island,  but  was  subsequently  extended  to  the 
adjacent  shores  of  Lesbos,  the  small  intervening  channel,  or  Euripus,  contributing  to  the 
strength  of  theplace.  Compare  Diodorus  Siculus,  13.  79. — ed.  Bip.  vol.  5  p.  372.  CH  fiv 
yip  ap%aia  rrdAtc,  fiiicpa  vTiaos  ris  i  ariv'  j?  <?'  iuarzpov  irpocoiKiaOslaa,  rr]s  dvmripav  iarl  AicSov,  dva  fiicov 
<5'  avr&v  ioriv  tvpiiros  arevbs,  koX  rroiu>v  rfjv  n6\iv  d^ypdv. 

2.  Epheson.  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  famed  for  its  teraple  and 
worship  of  Diana      Compare  Dlonysius  Perieg.  827.  seqq. 

TlappaXirjv  ""E,<ptcov,  [ttyd\r)v  rr6\iv  ^lo^tdipr,!, 
ivBaS-efj  rrorfvjjov  'Afiafyvihts  TtrvKOvro; 

Constant  (De  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  404.  seqq.  in  nolis,)  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
union  of  the  attributes  of  varieus  divinities  in  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and  he  observes 
inconclusion,  "  Elle  etait  poureux  (les  pretres  d'Ephese)  tantotla  Nuit,  premier  principe 
de  tout ;  tantot  Isis  ou  la  Nature,  varie"e,  multiforme,  contenant  tous  les  etres,  les  faisant  sor- 
tir  de  son  sein  et  les  y  rappelant.  L'inscription  mise  par  les  sculpteurs  a  ses  statues  le  de- 
montre  : 

^icng  rravaio\os  -dvrcov  fifjTrip- 

Bimarisve  Corinthi  moenia.  "  Or  the  walls  of  Corinth,  situate  betvveen  two  arms  of  the  sea.r: 
By  moenia  Corinthi  nolhing  more  is  meant  than  the  city  of  Corinth  itself,  which  was  situate 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  having  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  (now  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or 
Corinth)  to  the  north-west,  andthe  Sinus  Saronicus  (Gulf  of  Engiaor  Aegina)  to  the  south- 
east.  The  positionof  Gorinth  was  admirably  adapted  for  commerce,  arid  this  city  was  al- 
ready  the  seat  of  opulerice  and  the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  comparative 
obscurity  and  barbarism. 

tpiao\vfj.T.ioviKav  lltaiviwi 
oikov,  dfitpov  darols 
1-ivoici  <5«  Scpdnovra,  yvucojiai 
rdv  d\6iav  K6pivQov,  ''laBp.iov 
■rpodvpov  Ti.ocziha.vog,  dy\a6<ovpov . 

•Findar.  Otymp.  13.  init. 

S.  Vti  Baccho  Thebas,  &c.  "  Or  Thebes  ennobled  by  Bacchus,  or  Delphi  by  ApolJo." 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  the  fabled  scene  of  the  birth  and  nurture  of  Bacchus. 
Hence  tbe  epithet  Qrfiaytvhs,  which  is  so  often  applied  to  this  deity  by  the  poets.    Compare 

also  Pindar,  (Isthm.  7.  init.)    Tivi  tSv  rdpos  &  fidKaipa  Qffia.  k.  r.  \ Delphos.    Delpbi,  a  city 

of  Phocis,  on  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  famed  for  its  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo 
The  more  ancient  appellation  was  Pytho.     Compare  Pindar,  Pyth,  8.  87, 

TO  <5',  bcara66\e,  -KdvhoKov 
Naov  zvKkia  8t—~ 

avifiuiv  TlvQuivoc  ev  yvd\oi$, 

4.  Thessala  Tempe.  Tempe  (used  here  as  the  Greek  accusative  plurai,  Tipmi  contracted 
from  Tipvsa,)  a  beautiful  vajley  in  Thessaly,  between  the  mountains  Ossa  and  Olympu?. 

60 
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through  which  flows  the  Feneus.  Aelian  has  left  a  very  animated  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion  of  its  scenery,  (Var.  Hist.  3.  1,)  and  it  is  also  a  favourite  theme  among  the  poets  of 
antiquity.  Compare  Theocritus  (lclyll.  1.  67.)  Urjva5>  Ka\d  ikfins.a,  and  also  Calullus,  63. 
Virgil.  Georg.  2.  469.  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  568.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  generally  received 
notion  amongthe  ancients,  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  iu 
nature,  which,  bursting  asunder  the  mountain-barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were 
pent  up,  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.  Modern  travellers  differ  in  their  accounts  of 
this  celebrated  vale.  Hawkins  (WalpoWs  Collect.  vol.  \.p.  517.)  states  that  "  the  scenery  by 
no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  that  has  been  generaily  conceived  of  it,  and  that  the 
eloquence  of  Aelian  has  given  rise  to  expectations  which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realiz- 
ed."  He  wouldseem,  however,  to  have  confounded  the  vale  of  Tempe  with  the  narrow  defile 
which  the  Peneus  traverses  between  mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossav  near  its  entrance 
into  the  sea.  Professor  Palmer  of  Cambridge  appears  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the 
search.  "  After  riding  nearly  an  hour  close  to  the  bay  in  which  the  Peneus  discharges 
itself,  we  turned,"  says  this  traveller,  "  south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  an  opening  between  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  entrance 
to  a  vale,  that,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty,  araply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have 
said  of  Tempe."  (WalpoWs  MS.  Journal,  Clarke's  Traveh,  p.  2.  s.  3.  p.  274.)  Consult 
Cramefs  Description  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  378. 

5.  Inlactae  Palladis  arces.  "  The  citadel  of  the  virgin  Pallas."  Alluding  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  Beside  her  special  care  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  Minerva  was  considered  the 
general  guardian  of  citadels.  Hence  the  language  of  Catullus,  in  relation  to  this  goddess, 
(64.  8.)  "  Diva  retinens  in  summis  urbibus  arces."  Compare  Callimachus  (in  Lav.  Pall.  53.) 
rav  UdWaSa  rav  iroXidy^ov.  The  epithet  iroXioy^os  is  well  explained  by  Spanheim  (ad  Callim. 
I.  c.)  "  quod  TroXewv  iracewv  ras  Kopvfas  £%££,  vertices  omnium  urbium  habet" 

7.  Indeque,  decerptam  fronti,  &c.  "  And  to  place  around  their  brow  the  olive-crown  de- 
served  and  gathered  by  them  for  celebrating  such  a  theme."  The  olive  was  the  sacred  tree 
of  Minerva  (llaXXaSos  ayvbv  ayaXfia.  Eurip.)  By  gathering  and  wearing  a  crown  of  it,  no- 
thing  more  is  here  meant  than  obtaining  the  applause  of  men.  If  we  read  undique  for 
indeque,  the  meaning  will  then  be  "  deserved  and  gathered  by  numerous  bards."  The  com- 
mon  lection,  undique  decerptae  frondi,  &c.  must  be  rendered,  "to  prefer  the  olive-leaf  to 
every  other  that  is  gathered."     Consult  Various  Readings. 

9.  Aptum  equis  Argos.  "  Argos  well  fitted  for  the  nurture  of  steeds."  An  imitation  of 
the  language  of  Homer ;  "Apysoc,  iit-koSotoio  (II.  2.  287.)  Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolisin  the 
Peloponnesus,  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  Its  early  pros. 
perity  and  commercial  connection  with  the  Phoenicians  are  attested  by  Herodotus  (1.  1.) 
Juno  was  worshipped  in  this  citywithpeculiarhonours,  andTertullian,(ate  coron.  milit.  c.7.) 
states  that  the  iuiage  of  the  goddess  was  crowned  with  a  young  vine-branch,  and  had  a  lion's 
skin  spread  out  beneath  its  feet. 

Dltesque  Mycenas.  Compare  Sophocles  (Electr.  9.)  MvKfjvas  rds  ttoXv^ovcovs^  and  the  older 
Homeric  form  xoXvxjzvcoio  MvKijvrjs.  (II.  7.  181.)  Mycenae  was  an  old  and  celebrated  city  of 
Argolis,  the  residence  of  the  Pelopidae,  and,  among  them,  of  Agamemnon.  During  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  superior  even  to  Argos,  but  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  it  declined, 
and  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468  B.  C,  the  Argives,having  attacked  and  captured  the  city, 
levelled  itto  the  ground  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants.  Modern  travellers  have  given  a  full 
and  intevesting  account  of  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  city.  (Compare  Clarhe^s  Travels%  pt.  2. 
s.2.p.69l.  DodioeWs  Class.  Tour.vol.2.p.229.     GelVs  Argolis,  p.  28.     WalpoWs   Collect. 

■  d.  i.p.m.) 
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Ptttrens  Lacedaemoii.    Alluding  to  the  patient  endurance  of  the  Spartans  undcr  the 
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severe  institutions  oi  Lycurgus,  and  more  particularly  to  the  scourging  of  the  Spartan  youtb 
(fanoviKiu)  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia.    Consult  Pottefs  Archaeol.  Gracc.  Book.  2.  c.  20. 

11.  Larissae  campus  opimae.  Larissa,  the  old  Pelasgic  capital  of  Thessaly,  on  the  riVer 
Peneus,  was  famed  on  account  of  thcVich  and  fertile  territory  in  which  it  stood.  The 
land,  however,  was  subject  to  great  losses,  causedby  the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  (Com- 
pare  Strabo,  9.  19.—  vol.  3  p.  047.  ed.  Tzschk.  Theophrast.  Caus.  Pl.  5.  20.  Plin.  11.  N.  4\ 
8.  Hierocl.  Synccdem.  p.  642.  Cramefs  Dcscription  of  Grtice,  vol.  l.p.  386)  Homer  calls 
the  city  and  region  Arfpwav  lpi8&\aica.  (II  2.  840.)  Larissa  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
monname  for  all  Pelasgic  capitals,  and  Strabo  (rol.  3.  p.  648.  cd.  Tzschk.)  enumerates  sevc- 
ral  cities  with  this  appellation.  It  is  curious  to  compare  this  term  with  the  Etrurian  Lar 
(equivaleut  to  Dux  or  Rex,  according  to  Turnebus  17.  1.)  the  S cot tish  Laird  aud  the  En- 
o-lish  Lord.  AH  tfcftsiksw^k  «*v  «vidently  of  the  same  family,  and  the  formofthe  obliqu? 
cases  of  Lar,  when  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  not  for  ahousehold  deity,  (Lart-is,  Lart-i,  &.c/ 
confirms  the  analogy.     The  Saxon  derivation  of  Lord,  (Haf-Ord),  is  evident]y  erroncorts. 

Tamperciissit.     "  Has  struck  with  such  warm  admiration." 

12.  Domus  Albuneae  resonantis.     "  The  bome  of  Alhunea,  re-echoing  to  the  roar  of  wu- 

ters."     Commentators  and  tourists  are   divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  domus  Albuneae. 

The  general  impression,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  on  the  summit 

of  the  cliff  at  Tibur,   (now  Tivdi)  and  overhanging  Ihe  cascade,  presentsthe  fairest  claim 

to  this  distinction.  -  It  is  described  as  being  at  the  prcsent  day  a  most  beautiful  ruin.     "  This 

beautiful  temple,"  observes  a  reccnt  traveller,  "  which  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  tbe 

eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and  on  which  it  ever  reposes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the 

most  attractive   features  of  the  scene,   and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli  its  greatest  charm.'' 

(Eome  in  ilie  Nimteenth   dntury,  vol.  2.  p.   398.  Am.  ed.)    Among  the   avguments  in  favour 

of  the  opinion  above  statei,  it  may  be  remarked,   that  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Lactantius  (de. 

Falsa  Rel.  1.  6.)  gives  a  Hsi  of  the  ancient  Sibyls,  and,  among  them,  enumerates  the  one  at 

Tibur,  surnamed  Albunea,  m  the  tenth  and  last.     He  farther  states  that  she  was  worshipped 

at  Tibur,  on  the  banks  of  tl.e  Anio.     Suidas  also  says,  A«aV?/  //  Trfovpria.,  6v6fiaTi  'AA6ouva7v . 

Eustace  is  in  favour  of  the  '  Grotto  of  Neptune,"  asit  is  called  at  the  present  day,  acavem 

In  the  rock,  to   which  travelers  descend  in  order  to  view   the    second  fall  of  the  Anjo. 

(Class  Tour.  rol.  2.  p.  230.  Lmd.  ed.)     Others  again  suppose  that  the  domus  Albuneae  was 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lquae  Albulae,  sulphureous  lakes,  or  now  ratberpools,  close  to 

ihe  Via  Tiburlina,  leadingfron  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  it  is  said,  in  defence  of  this  opinion. 

thatin  consequence  of  the  holow  ground  in  the  vicinity  returning  an  echo  to  footsteps,  tlie 

spot  obtained  from  Horace  tie  epithet  of  resonantis.     (Spence's  Polymeiis.)    The  idea  is 

certainly  an  ingeniousone,  bu  itis  conceived  that  such  a  situation  would  give  rise  to  feel' 

ings  of  insecurity  rather  than  >f  pleasure, 

13.  Praeceps  Anio.  "  The  leadlong  Anio."  Thisriver,  now  'the  Teverone,  is  famedto)- 
its  beautiful  cascades,  near  tbs  ancient  town  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli.  "  The  Anio,"  says 
Eustace,  "  having  meandere(  from  its  source  through  the  vales  of  Sabina,  glides  gently 
through  Tivoli,  till,  coming  tothe  brink  of  a  rock,  it precipitates  itself  in  one  mass  down  the 
steep,  and  then  boiling  for  an  nstant  in  its  uarrow  cbannel,  rushes  headlong  through  a  chasm 
in  the  rock  into  the  caverns  blow."  (Class.  Tour,  vol  2.  p.  229.  Lond.  ed.)  "  Amid  the 
dreary  wilds  of  the  Campagna"  observes  another  tourist,  "  you  would  never  dream  thaf. 
a  spot  so  romantic  was  at  hanc.  For  twenty  tedious  miles  you  cross  its  bare  and  houseless 
track— you  ascend  the  Hill  of  Tivoli,  amidst  the  sad  sameness  of  the  pale  olive— you  enter 
its  narrow  street,  aod  behold  Dthing  but  meanness  and  misery — you  walk  but  a  few  steps — 
and  what  a  prospect  of  unspeatable  beauty  bursts  upon  your  view  !  Tremendous  precipices 
of  rock,  down  which  roars  a  leadloug  torrent — trees  and  bushy  plants  shading  its  foaming 
course— cliflFs  crowned  withte  most  picturesque  ruins,  and  painted  in  tints  whose  beaut y 
art  can  never  imitate— hills,  aid  woods,  and  hanging  vineyards :  and  TivoTi  itself—  wHrcfu 
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peeping  out  amitlst  the  dark  cypresses  at  the  top  of  these  sunny  banks,  looks  like  an  earthly 
paradise."    (Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  2.  p.  396.  Jim.  ed.) 

Tiburnilucus.  TLis  grove  took  its.narne  from  Tiburnus,  who  had  here  divine  honours 
paidto  his  memory.  Tradition  madehim,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  Coras  and  Ca- 
tillus,  (sons  of  Amphiaraus)  to  have  led  an  Argive  colony  to  the  spot  and  founded  Tibur. 
The  settlement  was  probably  a  Telasgic  one.  Compare  Solinus  (c.  8.)  '  Dionys.  Halkarn. 
(1.  16.)  The  Greek  writers  call  the  town  TaTiSoupa.  (Strab.  5. 11.—- vol.  2.p.  174.  ed.  Tzschk.) 
"  If  Horace,"  observes  Eustace,  "  who  so  often  and  so  fondly  celebrates  the  charms  of 
Tibur,  were  to  revive,  he  would  still  find  the  grove,  the  irriguous  garden,  the  evcr-varying 
rill,  the genialsoil;  in  short,  all  the  weU-known  features  of  his  beloved  retreat."  (Classical 
Tour,  vol.  2.p.  233.  Lond.  ed.)    Compare  also  page  xri.  of  this  volume. ... 

15.  Albus  ut  obscuro,  &c.     Consult  Various  Readings. Albus  Notus,     "  The  clear  south 

wind."  Answering  to  the  Greek  Acvk6votos  and  (the  Homeric)  'Apyfor^  Noro?.  (//.  11,  306  . 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  loc.)  This  wind,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  notes  to  a  previous  ode 
(1.  3. 14.),  derived  its  general  name  of  Notus  (Ndroj)  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  for 
the  most  part  moist  and  damp  (vot\s,  "  moisture",  "  humidity.")  In  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  however,  it  well  merited  the  appellation  here  given  it  by  Horace,  producing  clear  and 
serene  weather.     "  Albus,"  says  Forcellini,  "  qui  nubilafugat." 

Deterget.    "  Chases  away."    Literally,  "  wipes  away." 

19.  Mollimero.    u  With  mellow  vvine."     Consult  Various  Readings. 

21.  Tui.  Alluding  either  to  its  being  one  of  his  favourite  places  of  retreat,  or,  more  pro- 
bably,  to  the  villa  which  he  possessed  there.  / 

Teucer.  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  brother  of/Ajax.  Returning  from  the 
Trojan  war,  he  was  banished  by  his  father  for  not  having  avehged  his  brother's  death.  He 
sailed  in  consequence  to  Cyprus,  and  built  a  town  there  called  palamis,  after  the  narae  of  his 
native  city  and  island.  / 

22.  Lyaeo.  "With  wine."  Lyaeus  is  from  the  Greek  jvdtos,  an  appellation  given  to 
Bacchus  in  allusion  to  his  freeing  the  mind  from  care,  (Xpv,  "  to  loosen,"  "  to  free.") 
Compare  the  Latin  epithet  Liber("  qui  liberal  a  cura.")  Hejce  the  expression  of  Anacreon 
(27.  2.)  'o  Xvotypiov  Avalos,  and  hence  also  the  vine  is  styleoby  Euripides  Travo-iXvxos  (Bacch. 

761.   Trjv  iravaiXvTtov  a/xTTEXov  Sovvai  fipoTols.) 

23.  Pepulea.  The  poplar  was  sacredto  Hercules.  ("  Pqjulus  Alcidae  gralissima."  Virg. 
Ecl.  7.  61.)  Teucer  wears  a  crown  of  it  on  the  presentj>ccasion,  either  as  the  general 
badge  of  a  hero,  or  because  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  totlercules.     The  white  or  silver 


poplar  is  the  species  here  meant.     It  is  a  tall,  straight  tree 


leaves  are  of  a  dark  green ;  but  they  are  white  and  wodly  underneath.     Pliny  follows 


Theophrastus  in  affirming,  that  the  leaves  of  this  tree  turn 


covered  with  a  white  bark.:  the 


pside  down  about  the  time  of  the 


summer  solstice  :  but  this  observation  is  not  confirmed  b/  experlence.  The  ancients  fa- 
bled  that  Hercules  crowned  his  head  with  the  twigs  of  white  poplar,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Acheron,  when  he  returned  from,  or,  acconing  to  others,  when  he  descend- 
ed  into,  the  infernal  regions.  Bertholdi,  cited  by  Fee,  sttesthe  very  interesting  circura- 
stance,  that  the  white  poplar  is  still  very  common  along  thj  borders  of  the  Acherusian  lake 
in  Epirus.  (Florc  de  Virgile,  p.  132.) — On  the  strong  anaj)gy  between  the  Hindoo  Rama 
and  the  Grecian  Hercules,  consult  Guigniau&s  Translatioiof  Creuzer 's  Symbolik.p.  203.  in 
notis. 


26.  0  socii  comitesque.    "  0  companions  in  arms,  and  fo 
of  individuals  are  here  plainly  meant.    The  chieftains,  wh 


r)anions  of  Teucer,  and  their  adherentsorfollowers,  togetbr  withhis  own. 
27.  Auspice  Tmcro.     »  Under  the  auspices  of  Teucer," 


owers."    Two   distinct  classes 
were  at  the  sametime  the  com- 
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-J9.  Ambiguam  tcllure  nova,  &c.    "  That  Salamis  will  become  a  name  of  ambiguous  im- 

port  by  reason  of  a  uew  land."     \  pew  city  of  Salamis  shall  arise  in  a  new  land  (Cyprus). 

sothat  whenever  hereafterthe  name  is  mentioned,  men  will  be  in  doubt,  forthe  moment, 

whether  the  parent  city  is  meant,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  or  the  colony  in  Cyprus. 

32.  Cras  iiigcns  itcrabimus  acquor.  "  On  the  morrow,  we  will  again  traversethe  mighty  sur- 
face  of  the  deep."  piya \alraa Sdkaaw  Hom.  They  had  just  veturned  from  the  Trojan  war,  and 
were  now  a  second  time  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  Ocean.  Mitscherlich  thinks,  from  this 
line,  that  Teucer  and  his  companions  were  aboutoflfering  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  onthe  sea- 
shore.— Compare  with  the  concluding  idea  of  the  poem.  the  beautiful  lines  of  Byron  : 
Childc  HaroU.  Canto  3.  st.  2.) 

'•  Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 
Andthe  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  their  roar  ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed 
Flung  lromthe  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail." 


ODE    8.     Addressed  to  Lydia,  and  reproaching  her  for  detaining  the  young  Sybaris,  by 
her  alluring  arts,  from  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  been  accustoraed  to 
distinguish  himself. 


2.  Amando.    "  By  thy  love." 

4.  Campum.  The  Campus  Martius  was  the  scene  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Ro- 
man  youtb.  ln  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  city  had  extended  itself  far  beyond  the 
lines  of  Servius  Tallius,  a  great  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  was  enclosed  and  occupied  by 
public  buildings,  more  especially  by  the  great  works  of  Agrippa.  A  considerable  expanse 
of  meadow  was  left  open  however,  at.  thattlme,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  who  has  accu- 
rately  described  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  was  here  that  the  Roman  youth  engaged 
in  martial  sports  and  exercises,  while  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  Tiber  affbrded  them  a 
salutary  refreshment  after their  fatigue.  (Cramtrs  Description  of  Ancient  Jtaly,  vol.l.  p. 
436.)    Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  237. 


Tunc  ego  me  memini  ludos  in  gramine  campi 
Adspicere,  et  didici,  lubrice  Tibri,  tuos," 


and  Horace,  Ode,  3.  7.  25. 


'<  Qjuamvis  non  alius  fleciere  equum  sciens 
Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio." 


5.  Militaris.  "  In  martial  array."  Among  the  sports  of  the  young  Romans,  were  some 
in  which  they  imitated  the  costume  and  movements  of  regular  soldiery.  The  opinion, 
however,  of  those  commentators,  who  think  that  Horace  refers,  in  this  passage,  to  the  Lu- 
dus  Trojae,  (describedby  Virgil,  Aen.  5.  545.  seqq.),  is  an  erroneous  one,  since,  as  Mitscher- 
lich  well  observes,  this  latter  game  was  of  rare  occurrence.  and  was  exhibited  only  on  so- 
lemn  occasions. 

6.  Aeguales,    "  His  equals  in  age."    rovs  JjXtKo*. 


/ 

V 
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Gallica  nec  lupatis,  &c.  "  Nor  manages  the  Gallic  steeds  with  curbs  fashioned  like  the 
teeth  of  wolves."  The  Gallic  steeds  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans.  Taci- 
tus(Jlnn.  2.  5.)  speaksof  Gaui's  being  at  one  time  almost  drained  of  its  horses  :  "  fessas 
GaUias  ministrandis  equis.  They  were,  however,  so  fierce  and  spirited  a  breed  as  to  render 
necessaiy  theemployraent  of  "  frena  lupata,"  i.  e.  curbs  armed  with  ironpoints  resembling 
the  teeth  of  wolves.  Compare  the  corresponding  Greek  terms  \v~koi  and  iylvoi.  Schaeider. 
Wdrlerb.  s.  v. 

8.  Flavum  Tiierim.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes  on  Ode  2.  13.  of  this  book. 

9.  Olivum.  "  The  oil  of  the  ring."  Wax  was  commonly  mixed  with  it,  and  the  corapo- 
sition  was  then  terraed  ceroma  (Krjpthua.)  With  this  tbc  wrestlers  were  anointed  in  order  to 
give  pliability  to  their  limbs,  and,  after  anointing  theirbodies,  were  covered  with  dust,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  their  antagonists  a  better  hold.  (Compare  Ludan,  de  Gymnasiis, 
vol.  I.p.  189.  ed.  Bip.)  The  terra  ceroma  («^pw/xa)  is  sometimes  in  consequence  med  for  the 
ring  itself.  (Compare  Plutarch,  An  seni  sit  ger.  resp. — vol.  12.  p.  119.  cd.  Hutten.  Seneca, 
Brevit.  vit.  12.  Plin.  H.  JV.  35.  2.) 

10.  Armis.  "  By  martial  exercises."  The  term  arma  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
&7rXa,  and  refers  literally  as  well  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  armour,  as  to  that  of 
the  discus  and  javelin. 

11.  Disco.  The  discus  (SiaKos)  or  coit,  was  round,  fiat,  and  perforated  in  the  centre.  It 
was  made  either  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  stone,  and  was  usually  of  great  weight.  The  Ro- 
mansborrowed  this  exercise  from  the  Greeks.  The  Laceda^monians  were  particularly  at- 
tached  to  it.     Compare  Lucian's  account  of  the  discus,  (de  Gymnas. — vol  .  7.  p.  187.  cd, 

Sip.)  E?<$£S  Se  koI  a\\o  tl  iv  tu>  yvuvaatop  %o.\kovv,  rrepKpepes,  aarriSi  [xiKpif  ioiKos  8%avov  ovk  i^ovaj],  ovoi 
re\auS)vas'  Kal  iireipdOris  ye  avrov,  Keifxivov  iv  rw  fxiao)'  koX  iSoKei  aoi  (iapv,  Kal  Sva\r)rrrov  vtrb  Xeidrrjros. 
'E/cetvo  toivvv  avm  re  avappirrTovaiv  els  rbv  aipa,  Kal  is  to  ir6ppo),  (piXoTijxovuevoi,  Sgtis  im^Kiarov  i£i\0oir 
rcal  tovs  a\\ovs  virepoaKoiro.  This  account  is  silent,  however,  respecting  a  central  aperture.  It 
differs  also  from  the  explanation  given  by  Eustathius  (ad  II.  2.)  Bapvs  \iOos,  r\ari>s  Kal  koi\6- 

TSpoS. 

12.  Expedito.     "  Hurled  with  ease." 

13.  Ut  maiinae,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  Achilles  having  been  concealed  in 
female  vestments  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  in  order  to  avoid  engaging  in 
the  Trojan  war.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  posthomeric  fable  :  there  is  nothing  in  the  Iliad 
to  sanction  it.  The  story  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Homer,  (II.  1.)  and  more  fully 
by  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  276.)  Compare  the  authorities  cited  by  Meursius  in  his  commen- 
tary.     The  wrords  of  Lycophron  are  as  follows  : 


oS  rrpoSeiuaiviDV  tt6tu.ov, 


koX  •SjjAuv  au<bl  a&jxa  rXj/c-£~a:  rriir\ov 
Svvai,  irap'  \gtq1s  KepKiSos  ^avaas  Kp6r>)v. 

"  Who,  fearing  death,  shall  round  his  sturdy  Hmbs 
Throw  the  soft  foldings  of  the  female  robe 
Effeminate,  and  fease  the  housewhVs  wool."  (Royston.) 

34.  Sub  lacrymosa  Trojaefancra.  "  On  the  eve  of  the  mournful  carnage  of  Troy,''  i.  e> 
in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  the  Trojan  war. 

15.  Virilis  cullus.     "  Maniy  attire." 

16.  In  caedem  et  Lycias  catervas.  A  Hendiadys.  "  To  the  slaughter  of  the  Trojan  bands." 
Lycias  is  here  equivalent  to  Trojanas,  and  refers  to  the  eollected  forces  of  the  Trojans  and 
*heir  allies. 
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ODE  9.      Addressed  to  Thaliarchus,  whom  some  event  had  robbed  of  hispeace  of  mind. 
The  poet  exhorts  his  friendto  banish  care  from  his  breast,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  pressurv  of  mlsfortune,  and  the  gloomy  severity  of  the  winter-season,  which  then  pre- 
vailed,  to  enioy  the  present  hour  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods. 

The.  commencement  of  this  ode  would  appear  to  have  been  imitated  from  Alcaius.   Com- 
pare  Remarks  on  the  originality  of  Horace,  page  xxxm.  of  this  volume. 


1.  Stet.     "  Rears  its  head." 

2.  Soradc.  Mount  Soracte  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Falerii,  in  the  territory  of  the  Falis- 
ci,  a  part  of  ancient  Etruria.  It  is  now  called  Monte  S.  Silvtstro,  or,  as  it  is  by  modern  cor- 
ruption  sometimes  termed,  Sant  Oreste.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple  and  grove,  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  to  whom  an  annual  sacrifice  was  otfered  by  apeople  of  the  country  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Hirpii,  who  were  on  that  account  held  sacred,  and  exempted  from  military 
service  and  other  public  duties  (Plin.  H.  Jt*.  7.  2.)  The  sacrifice  consisted  in  their  passing 
over  heaps  of  red  hot  embers,  without  being  injured  by  the  fire.  (Compare  Virgil,  Aen. 
11.  785.   Sil.  Ilal.  5.  175.) 

3.  Laborantes.  This  epithet  beautifully  describes  the  forests  as  struggling  and  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  ice  and  snow.  As  regards  the  present  climate  of 
Itaiy,  which  is  thought  from  this  and  other  passages  of  the  ancient  writers,  to  have  under- 
gone  a  material  change,  the  followihg  remarks  may  not  prove  unacceptable.  "  It  has  been 
thoughtby  some  modern  writers,"  observes  Mr.  Cramer,  (referring  to  VAhhi,  du  Bos,  "  Re~ 
flex.  snr  la  Poesic  ct  sur  la  Peiniure,v  vol.  2.  p.  298.  and  VAbbi  Longuerue,  cited  by  Gibbon, 

u  3I:scdlancous  Works,"  vol.  3.  p.  245.)  "  thatthe  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  un- 
dergone  some  change  during  the  lapse  of  ages  :  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  for  in- 
stance,  was  colder  than  it  is  at  present.  This  opinion  seems  founded  on  some  passages  of 
Horace  (Ode.  1. 9.  Epist.  1.  7. 10.)  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  6.  521.)  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  Tiber  as  being  frozen,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  country  as  exhibiting  all  the  severity  of 
winter.  But  these  are  circumstances  which  happen  as  often  in  the  present  day  as  in  the 
time  of  Horace ;  nor  is  it  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  see  snow  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in 
March,  or  even  April.  I  witnessed  a  fall  of  snow  there,  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1817.  What- 
ever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  some  districts  is  probably  owring  to  the  clearing  away 
of  great  forests,  or  the  draining  of  marshes,  as  in  Lombardy,  which  must  be  allowredtobe  a 
much  better  cultivated  and  more  populous  country  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
On  the  other  hand,  great  portions  ot  land  now  remain  uncultivated  which  were  once  pro- 
ductive  and  thickly  inhabited.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  part  of  Tuscany,  and  a  great  por- 
tion  of  Calabria  are  instances  of  the  latter  change."  (Description  of  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1. 
p.  10.) 

Gelu  acuto.    "  By  reason  of  the  keen  frost.'' 

5.  Dissolvefrigus.     "  Dispel  thecold."     Compare  Alcaeus.     Kd66a\\c  rbv  x^uv. 

6.  Benignius.     "  More  plenteously."     iv  ce  Kipvas  ohov  acpaSias  (tehxpbv.    Alcaeus. 

7.  Sabina  diota.  "  Fromthe  Sabine  jar."  Tbe  vessel  is  here  called  Sabine,  from  its  con- 
taining  wine  made  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  The  diota  received  its  name  from  having 
two  handles  or  ears  (fo  and  ols.)  It  contained  generally  forty-eight  sextarii,  about  twenty- 
seven  quarts  English  measure.     Compare  Excursus  4,  to  this  book. 

9.  Qwt  simul  stravere,  &c.  "  For  as  soon  asthey  have  lulled,"  &c.  Thorelative  is  here 
elegantly  used  tQ  introduce  a  sentence,  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun  with  a  particle. 
Compare  Scheller,  Praecep.  Styl  vol.  l.p.  306.  Crombtfs  Gymna-aum,vol,  1.  p.  216.  Zd  ed, 
Zumpt  L.  G.  p.  403.  KpnricVs  transl  gef.  ed, 
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Aequore  fervido.    "  Over  the  boiling  surface  of  the  deep." 

13.  Fuge  quaerere.    "  Avoid  enquiring."    Seek  not  to  discover. 

14.  Lucro  adpcne.     "  Set  it  down  as  gain."     'Ev  Ktpfoi  noiov. 

16.  Puer.    "  While  still  in  the  bloom  of  life." 

Neque  tu  choreas.  The  use,  or  rather  repetition,  of  the  pronoun  before  choreas  is  extreme- 
ly  elegant,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.     Compare  Homer,  H.  3,  409.    Ei<r<k£  p'  i)  SXoxov 

TTOirjaerai,  r)  bye  b~ov\r)v.  and  HerodotUS,  7.  10.      "H  kov  iv  yp  rr,  'Adrjvaiav,^  ce  ye  ivrjj  AaKcfottuovioiV 

Consult  also  Clarke,  ad  II.  I.  c.  Ernesti,  ad  Callim.  Di.  150.     Bentley,  ad  Horat.  h.  I. 

18.  Et  campus  et  areae.  "Rambles  both  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  along  the  public 
walks."  By  areae  are  here  meant  those  parts  of  the  city  that  were  free  from  buildings,  the 
same  probably  as  the  squares  or  parks  of  modern  days,  where  young  lovers  were  fond  of 
strolling. 

Sub  noctem.     "  At  the  approach  of  evening." 

21.  Nunc  et  latentis,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is,  Et  nunc  gratus  risus  ab  intimo  an- 
gulo,  proditor  latentis  puellae.  The  verb  repetatur  is  understood.  The  poet  alludes  to  some 
youthful  sport,  by  therules  of  which  a  forfeit  was  exacted  from  the  person  whose  place  of 
concealment  was  discovered,  whether  by  the  ingenuity  of  another,  or  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
tlie  party  concealed. 

24.  Male  perlinaci.  "  Faintly  resisting."  A  pleasing  and  natural  picture.  Comparc 
Corn.  Gall.  Eleg.  1.  67. 

"  Et  nunc  subridens  latebras  fugitiva  petebat, 

Non  tamen  effugiens,  tota  latere  volens, 
Sedmagis  ex  aliqua  cupiebat parte  videri ; 

Laetior  hoc  multo,  quod  male  tectaforet." 


ODE    10.  In  praise  of  Mercury.    According  to  Porphyrion,  the  poet  has  here  given  us  an 
imitation  of  Alcaeus.     Compare  Remarks  on  the  Originality  of  Horace,  p„ 
xxxiii.  of  this  volume. 


1.  Facunde.  Mercurywas  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  language  and  the  god  of  eh> 
quence.  Hence  he  is  styled  in  the  Orpbic  Hymns  (27.  4.)  \6yov  irpo^rrig,  and  by  Nonnus, 
yXwcjtn??  nyenovevi  <ro<pfc.  Corapare,  in  relation  to  the  attributes  of  Mercury,  the  concluding 
remarks  on  this  ode. 

Nepos  Ailantis.  Mercury  was  the  fabled  son  of  Maia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 
Compare  Hesiod,  (e  oy.  938.)  z«v2  <5'  ap'  'ArXavrlj  Uairi  tike  KiStjiov  'Ep/jirjv.  This  legend  hasan 
evident  allusion  to  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  to  the  allegori- 
cal  history  of  Atlas  and  the  spbere. — The  word  Atlantis  must  be  here  pronounced  A-tlantis, 
in  order  to  keep  the  penuitimate  foor  a  trochee.  This  peculiar  division  of  syllables  is  imi- 
tated  frotn  the  Greek.  Thus,  o-rZ-dua.  (Soph.  Philoct.  490.)  tc-kvov  (i6.  874.)  tc-^v  id, 
Trach.  629)  Aa-<pvt  (Theocr.  epigr.3.  1)  AZ-<pvtoos,  (id.  ep.  4.  14.)  and  amongthe  Latin  wri- 
ters,  Be-thlem  (Prudentius,   cathem.  7.  1.)    Compare  Carey's  LatinProsody,p.32.3dcd. 

2.  Feros  cultus,  &c.  "  The  savage  manners  of  the  early  race  of  men."  The  ancients  in 
general  believed,  that  the  early  state  of  mankind  was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the 
brutes.    (Compare  Horace,  $erm<  h  3, 9&  seqq.)    Conaected  with  this  is  the  question  re^ 
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speciing  tiie  origin  of  speech.  Pythagoras  first  started  the  idea  that  speeen  is  ascience  de* 
termined  upoo  and  inculeated,  in  an  early  period  of  the  world,  by  one,  or  at  Jeast  by  a  few 
supcrior  persons  actiug  in  concert,  and  inducing  the  multitude  around  them  to  adopt  their" 
articulate  and  arbitrary  souuds.  This  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Plato.  lt  was  ably  op- 
posed,  however,  bv  the  Epicureans,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  have  been  equally  impossible 
for  any  one  person,  or  ewn  for  a  synod  of  persons,  to  have  invented  the  most  difficult  and 
abstruse  of  all  human  sciences,  with  the  paucity  of  ideas,  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  must  have  possessed  :  and  that,  even  allowing  they  could  have  invented  such  a  science, 
it  must  still  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  have  taught  it  to  the  barbarians  around 
them.  The  argument  is  foreibly  statedby  Lucretius,  5.  1040,  seqq.  Epicurus  and  his  follow- 
ers  contended.  that  speecb  orarticulate  language  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  improve- 
ment  upon  the  natural  language  of  man,  produced  by  its  general  use  and  that  general  experi- 
ence  which  gives  improvement  to  every  thing.  Such  too  in  its  leading  features  is  the  theory 
of  Buffon,  Linnaeus.  and  Monboddo,  though  in  other  respects  they  pass  far  beyond  the  Epi- 
curean  school,  in  deriving  the  race  of  man  fromthe  race  of  monkeys!  (Compare  Good's 
Book  of  Naturc,  Series  2.  lect.  9.  Harris's  Herrnes,  book  3.  p.  314.  327.  Bcaltie  on  the  Thwry 
of  Language,p.  246.  Lond.  ed.  Ato.  Laicrence's  Lcctures,  p.  110.  Am.  ed.  Murratfs  History  ef 
European  Languages,  vol.  1.  p.  28.) 

3.  Vocc.    "  By  the  gift  of  language." 

Catus.  "  Wisely."  The  adjective  calus  is  an  old  Sabiue  word.  Var-ro  (L.  L.  6.  3.) 
makes  its  primitive  signification  to  have  been  "  acute  "  or  "  shrill." 

Decorae  more  palaeslrae.  "  By  the  institution  of  the  grace-bestowing  palaestra.!'  The  epir 
thet  decorae  is  here  used  to  denote  the  effects  produced  on  the  human  frame  by  gymnastk: 
exercises. 

5.  Deorum  nuntium.    Compare  the  Homeric  ayyzkuv  adavdruv. 

6.  Currat  lyrae  parentem.  "  Parent  of  the  bending  lyre."  Mercury  (Hyrnn.  in  Merc.  20? 
seqq.)  is  said,  while  still  an  infant,  to  have  formed  the  lyre  from  a  tortoise  which  he  found  in 
bis  path,  stretching  seven  strings  overthe  hollow  shell,  (hru  6t  GVjicbihvovi  otwv  Iravvcaaro  ^p- 

hii).  Hence  the  epitheis  'Rpjiin  and  KvWnvain,  which  are  applied  to  this  instrument,  and 
hence  also  the  custom  of  designating  it  by  the  terms  ^Auj,  chelys,  tesludo,  hc.  Compare 
Gray,  (Progress  of  Poesy)  "Enchanting  shell."  Another,  and  probably  less  accurate,  ac~ 
count  makes  this  deity  to  have  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  after  the  subsiding  oi 
an  inundation,  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  nothing  remaining  of  the  body  but  the  sinews : 
tbese  when  touched  emitted  a  musical  sound,  and  gave  Mercury  the  first  hint  of  the  lyre 
(Compare  Gtrm.  t  3.  Indor.  Ori^.  3.  4.)  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  fable,  whatever  the 
true  version  n.<±.  b^,  has  an  astronomical  men  Ing,  and  contains  a  reference  to  th.e  seven 
planets,  and  to  the  pretended  uausic  of  toe  spiieres. 

7.  Callidum  condere.    A  Graecism  for  callidum  in  condendo. 

9.  Boves.  The  cattle  of  Admetus  were  fed  by  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Ainpbrysus  m 
Thessaiy,  after  that  deity  had  bcen  banished  for  a  time  from  the  skiesfor  destroying  the  Cy- 
clops.  Mercury,  stilPa  mere  infant,  drives  off  fifty  of  the  herd,  and  conceals  them  near 
the  Alpheus,  nor  does  he  discover  the  place  where  they  are  hidden  until  ordered  so  to  do 
by  his  sire.  (flymn.  in  Merc.  70.  seqq  )  Lucian  (Dial.  D.  7.)  mentions  other sportive  thefts* 
of  the  same  deity,  by  which  he  deprived  Neptune  of  his  trident,  Mars  of  his  sword,  Apollo 
of  his  bow,  Venus  of  her  cestus,  aud  Jove  himself  of  his  sceptre.  He  would  have  stolen 
the  thunderbolt  also,  had  it  not  been  too  heavy  and  bot.  (Et  ce  u.fi  Papvrepos  b  Ktoawbs  i>.  «S 
-xo\b  rb  irvp  ilj(z,  KaKiivov  uv  v(pc[\zTo.  Lucmn,  l.  c.)  The  name  of  Mercury's  mother  Fecalls  at 
once  the  Maia  of  Hindoo  Mythology,  (Maia  in  Sanscrit  means  "cunning,")  wbile  the  ae- 
tions  ascribed  to  the  god  himself  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  infantine  spopts  of  the  Indi^ 
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Krishna.     Compare  Constant,  De  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  412.     Creuzefs  Symbolik,  irad.  par 
Gwigniaul,  vol.  l.p.  210. 

Oiim.     "  In  former  days" 

11.  Dicm  terret.    "  While  he  seeks  to  terrify." 

Viduus.  A  Graecism  for  viduumse  sentiens.  Horace,  probably  following  Alcaeus,  blends 
togethertwo  mythological  events  which,  according  to  other  authorities,  happened  at  distinct 
pe-riods.  The  Hyrnn  to  Mercury  merely  speaks  of  the  theft  of  the  cattle,  after  which  Mer- 
cury  gives  the  lyre  as  a  peace-otFering  to  Apollo.  The  only  allusion  to  the  arrows  of  the 
god  is  where  Apollo,  after  this,  expresses  his  fear  lest  the  son  of  Maia  may  deprive  him  both 
of  these  weapons  and  of  the  lyre  itself. 

AriSta,  'Maiddos  vle,  SiaKrope,  TroiKiXofjLTjra, 
jxr/  \ioi  avaK\£ipr]s  KiQdprjv  koX  KajjnrvXa  rdl-a. 

13.  Quin  ei  Alridas,  &c.  "  Under  thy  guidance,  too,  the  rich  Priam  passed  unob- 
served  the  haughty  sons  of  Atreus,"  &c.  Alluding  to  the  visit  which  the  aged  monarch 
paid  to  the  Grecian  camp  in  order  to  ransom  the  corpse  of  Hector.  Jupiter  ordered  Mer- 
cury  to  be  his  guide,  and  to  conduct  him  unobserved  and  in  safety  to  the  tent  of  Achilles. 
Compare  Homer.  11.  24.  336.  seqq. 

BdoK    Wi,  Kal  Hpia[iov  Koi\a$  eirl  vr)as  ""A-^aimv 
o>S  ayay ',  ws  ^j/t'  ap   tis  i&ji,  p/r'  ap*  re  vo-qar\ 
Twv  aXXwv  Aava&v,  irplv  Iir}\eiwva  5'  iKtcrQai. 

"  Eil,'  und  den  Priamos  dort  zu  den  raumigen  scbiften  Achaia's 
Fiihre  mir  so,  dass  keiner  ihn  seh,  und  keiner  bemerke, 
Rings  in  der  Danaer  volk,  bis  Peleus  sohn  er  erreichet."  ( Voss.) 

14.  Dives.  TroXvxpvo-os'  iroXiKnjTos.  Alluding  not  only  to  his  wealth  generally,  but  also  to 
the  ricb  presents  which  he  was  bearing  to  Achilles.  'EKroperis  KefaXrjs  cnreptioC  arroiva.  (Hom. 
Jt  24, 276.) 

15.  Thessalos  ignes.  "  The  Thessalian  watch-fires."  Referring  to  the  watches  and  troops 
Of  Achilles,  through  whom  Priam  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reac!  the  tent  of  their  leader. 

16.  Fefellit.  Answering  to  the  Greek  eXaQev,  Compare  Homer.  II.  24,  566,  oUe  yap  Zv 
<l>v\dKoys  \dQoi  k.  t.  A.  and  Matthiae,  G.  G.  §  552.  2. — The  ditference  betvveen  decipere  and 
failert  is  vvell  statedx  by  Crombie,  (Gymnasium,  vol.  2.  p.  435.  3d  ed.)  "  Decipere  always 
implies  that  the  person  deceived  is  misled  or  imposed  upon  by  something  positive  or  ex- 
press  in  the  person  or  thing  deceiving  ;  and  fallere,  that  vve  p.re  deceived  by  something  ne- 
gative  or  indirect,  in  words,  actions,  or  appearances.  Ti.e  former  denotes,  that  we  are 
deceived  by  something,  which  we  see,  or  hear,  or  know, — the  other  by  something,  which 
we  do  not  know,  in  the  character  of  the  person,  or  thing,  deceiving.  Henc*  fallere  often 
denotes,  to  '  elude  our  notice,'  '  to  escape  our  observation.'  Decpere  never  implies  this  idea." 

17.  Tapiaslaetis,&c.  Mercury  is  here  represented  in  his  most  important  character,  as 
ih.e  guide  of  departed  spirits.  Hence  the  epithets  of  ^wxp-rroiA-ds  and  veKpoiroinrbs  so  often  ap- 
plied  lo  him,  and  hence  too  the  appellation  of  'Epprjs  x^ios,  by  which  he  is  sometimes  ranked 
among  the  deities  of  the  Iower  world — The  use  of  the  verb  reponism  the  present  stanza,  in 
the  sense  of  restoring  or  replacing,  derives  illustration  from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  where  the 
future  descendants  of  Aeneas  are  repreesnted  as  occupying  abodes  in  the  landof  spirits,  pre- 
vion?  to  their bein.c  summoned  to  the  regions  of  day :  (Aen.  6.  756.  seqq.) 
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Nunc  agc,  Dardaniam  prohm  quac  dcindc  scquatur 
Gloria,  qui  mancant  Jtala  dc  genlc  ncpotcs, 
lllustrcs  animas,  noslrumquc  in  nomen  ituras, 
Expedunn  dictis,  ct  tc  tuafata  docebo." 

Compare,  in  farthcr  explanation  of  this  polnt,  Heyne's  loth  Excursus  lo  the  6th  book  of  ihe 
Aeneid,  and  Guigniauts  remarks  on  the  palingencsis  of  the  ancient  schools  of  pbiiosophy. 
( Creuzer's  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigviaut,  vol.  1 .  pt.  2.  p.  885. ) 

Laetis  sedibus.  The  blissful  abodes  are  beautifully  described  by  Glover,  (Leonidas,  %. 
156.) 

"  Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  mind-, 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast." 

Compare  with  this  the  animated  language  of  Statius,  (Silv.  5.  3.  286.) 

"  Et  monstrate  nemus  quo  nuUa  irrupit  Erinnys. 
Jn  quofalsa  dies,  coeloque  simillimus  aether." 

18.  Virgaque  levem  coerces,  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  (pdSHos  xgMe&s), 
with  which  he  regulates  the  movements  of  the  airy  throng  in  their  journey  to  the  world  ,0t 
spirits.     Hence  the  epithet  of  xp^ph^  applied  to  this  deity. 

19.  Superis  deorum,  &c.  A  Graecism  for superis  deis.  Compare  Apuleius  (Met.  W.p.  262. 
cd.  Bip.)  who  confounds,  however,  Anubis  with  Hermes.  "  Ille,  Superum  commeator  ttln- 
ferum,  nunc  aira,  nunc  aurea  facie  sublimis,  laeva  caductum  gcrens,  dextera  palmam  virentem 

</ua/«en5."  Compare  also  the  following  lines  from  one  of  the  Orphic  Hymns,  in  farther  elu- 
cidation  of  the  subject  of  this  stanza. 

"Of  irapa  n.cpo~ccp6pris  Upbv  S6p.ov  u^icpnroXcvccs, 
alvofxdpoig  ^v^als  tto^os  Kara  yalav  tnrap^wr 
as  Karaytis  bn6rav  fjtoiprjs  %p6vos  tlaacpiKrjrai . 
cviipio  pd65co  ^Aywv  vrnwStonSi  -xdvra, 
Kal  -zaXiv  vrvwovras  iyctocis- 


Before  concludiug  our  remarks  on  this  ode,  a  few  general  observalions  velative- to  tLe 
deity  that  forms  the  subject  of  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant.  Hermes,  of  wbom  th<> 
Greeks  made  a  god  of  the  second  rank,  was  in  some  sort  a  personification  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.  ltisin  this  sense  therefore  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  confidant  of  the  gods, 
their  messenger,  the  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  the  genius  who  presided  over  science,  the 
conductorof  souls;  elevated  indeed  above  the  human  race,  but  the  minister  andthe  agent 
of  celestial»  natures.  He  was  designated  by  the  name  Thot.  According  to  Jablonsky 
(Panth.  JEgypt.  5.  5.  2.)  the  word  Ihol,  Theyt.  Thayt,  or  Thoyt,  signified  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage  an  assembly,  and  more  particularly  one  composed  of  sages  and  educated  persons,  the 
sacerdotal  college  of  a  city  ortemple.  Thus  the  collective  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personj- 
fied,  and  considered  as  unity,  vvas  represented  by  animaginary  being,  to  whom  wasascribed 
the  invention  of  language  and  writing,  which  he  bad  brought  from  the  skies  and  imparted 
to  man,  as  well  asthe  origin  of  geometry,  aritnmetic,  astronomy,  medicine.  music,  rhythm  ; 
the  institution  of  religion,  sacred  processions,  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
finally  the  less  indispensable,  though  not  less  valuable,  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  So  many  volumes  were  atliibuted  to  him  that  no  human  being  could  possibly 
have  composed  them.  (Fabric.  Biliotk.  Graec.  1.  12.  85 — 94.)  To  him  was  even  accorded 
thehonour  of  discoveries  made  long  subsequent  to  his  appea.ance  on  earth.  All  the  suc- 
^essive  improvements  in  asfronomy,  and  generally  speaking  the  Jabours  of  every  age,  be- 
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'chfne  faiis  peculiar  property  and  added  to  his  glory.     In  this  way,  the  names  of  individuaH 

Were  lost  in  the  numerous  order  of  priests,  and  the  merit  which  each  one  had  acqnired  hy 

his  observations  and  labours,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  sacerdotal  association, 

in  being  ascribed  to  its  tutelary  genius  ;  a  genius,  who,  by  his   double  figure,  indicafed  the 

necessity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  whith  the  more  important  partwas  to  be  conlined  exclu- 

sively  to  the  priests.     An  individual  of  this  order,  therefore,  found  his  only  recompcnse  in 

the  reputation  which   he  obtained  for  the  entire  caste.     To   these  leading  attributes  of 

Thoth,  was  joined  another,  thatof  protector  of  commerce  ;  and  this  in  like  manncr  was  in- 

tended  to  express  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  on  commercial  enterprises.     Time,  how- 

ever,  will   hot  permit  any  farther  developement  of  the  various  ideas  which,  beside  those 

already   mentioned,  were  combined  in  the  imaginary  character  ftf  Hermes ;  his  identity 

namely  with  Sirius,  the  star  which  servedas  the  precursor  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 

andthe  terrestrial  symbol  of  which  was  the  gazelle,  that  fliesto  the  desert  on  the  rising  of 

the  stream  ;  his  rank  in   demonology,  as  the  father  of  spirits,  and  guide  of  the  dead  ;  his 

quality  of  incarnate  godhead,  Subject  to  death  ;  and  his  cosmogonieal  alliance  with  the  ge~ 

Jtierative  flre,  the  light,  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  with  water,  the  principle  of  all  fe- 

cundity.    Tt  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe,  how  strangely  the  Grecian  spirit  modified 

the    Egyptian    Hermes,  to   produce  the    Hermes  or    Mercury  of  Hellenic  mythology. 

The  Grecian  Hermes  is  quite  a  different  being  from  the  Egyptian.     He  neither  pre- 

sides  over  the  sciences,  over  writing,  over  medicine,  nor  over  astronomy.    He  has  not 

composed  any  divine  works  containing  the  germ  and  elements   of  these  several  depart- 

ments  of  knowledge.     The  interpreter  of  the  gods  in  Egypt,  he  is  in  Greece  only  their  mes" 

senger,and  it  is  by  virtue  of  thislattertitlethathe  preserves  his  wings,  which  were  amongthe 

Hgyptians  rherely  an  astronomical  symbol.     For  the  shackles  on  the  feet  of  Saturn  serve  to 

explain  the  wings  of  Mercury.     Saturn  is  represented  in  this  state  because  it  requires  thirty 

years  nearly  to  eomplete  its  revolntion  round  the  sun  ;  while  Mercury  has  wings  because 

this  planet  accomplishes  the  same  revolution  in  little  less  than  three  months.    Again,  if  in 

memory  of  the  directions  given  by  the  priests  of  Ammon  to  the  caravans  that  traversed  the 

desert,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  becomes  the  protector  of  commerce,  the  Greeks  managed  to 

deprive  this  peculiar  attribute  of  all  its  gravity.    With  them  Hermes  or  Mercury,  by  a  lu- 

dicrous  analogy,  is  made  the  god  of  fraud  and  falsehood.     Is  this  a  re-action  of  the  Grecian 

spirit  against  the  pretensions  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  one  which  preserves  at  thesame 

time  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  Egyptian  Hermes  was  1    It  is  worthy  of  remark  moreover, 

how,  even  when  allthe  sacerdotal  attributes  of  tbis  deity  have  disappeared  from  the  popular 

belief,  they  again  appear  in  the  mystic  portion  of  the  early  Greek  religion  which  the  Orphic 

and  Homeric  hymns  have  preserved  to  us.     The   Hermes  of  these  hymns  has  nothing  in 

common  with  the  Hermes  of  the  Iliadoreven  of  the  Odyssey.    At  one  time  he  recallsto 

ouf  minds  all  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  at  another  the   strange  legends 

of  the  Hindoo  avatars.     The  difference  between  the  sacerdotal  and  the  Greek  Hermes 

beeomes  very  perceptible  among  the  Romans.    This  people  first  i  eceived  the  sacerdotal 

"Jlermes,  whose  worship  had  been  broughtinto  Etruriabythe  Pelas,gi,  previoustothe  time  of 

Homer;  andas  the  earlier  Hermes  was  represented  by  a  column  (Jablonsky,  Panth.  Aegypt. 

5.  5.  15.)  he  became  with  them  the  god  Terminus.    When,  however.  the  Romans  were  made 

acquainted  with  the  twelve  great  deities  of  the  Athenians,  they  adopted  the  Grecian  Hermes 

under  the  name  of  Mercury,  preserving  atthe  same  time  the  remembrance  of  their  previous 

traditions.     (Compare   Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  122.  in  notis.  ibid.  p.  409.      Cre.u- 

'ieufs  SymbolUe,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  l.pt.  l.p.  453,  id.pt.  2.p.  851.) 


ODE  11.  Addressed  to  Leuconoe,  by  which  fictitious  name  a  female  friend  of  the  poefs  is 
thought  to  fee  designated.  Horace  havingdiscovered,  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  the  astrologers  of  the  day  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible  the  term  both  of  her 
own,  as  well  as  his,  existence,  entreats  her  to  abstain  from  sUch  idle  enquiries,  and  Jeave 
.theeventsof  the  fntuse  fo  the  wis*dom  of  the  god?. 
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1.  Tu  ne  quaesicris.  "  Do  not  thou  enquire,  I  eutrcat."  The  subjunctivc  is  here  used  as  u. 
softcned  imperative,  to  express  cntreaty  or  rcquest,  and  the  air  of  earuestness  with  which 
the  poet  addresses  his  female  friend  is  increased  by  the  insertion  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

2.  Finem.  "  Terra  of  existence." 

Babylonios  numeros.  "  Chaldaean  tables."  The  Babylonians,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
Chaldneans,  were  the  great  astrologersof  antiquity,  andconstructed  tablesfor  the  calculation 
of  nativities  and  the  prediction  of  future  events.  This  branch  of  charlatanism  made  such  pro- 
gress  and  attained  so  regular  a  form  amongthem,  that  subsequently  the  terms  Chaldaean  and 
Astrologer  became  completely  synonymous.  Italy  in  particular  was  overrun  by  these  pre- 
tenders  to  mysterious  knowledge,  to  whom  the  name  of  mathemalici  was  commonly  ap- 
plied,  and  who,  notwithstanding  successive  edicts  of  expulsion,  were  still  enabled  to  keep 
their  ground.  Thus  Tacitus  remarks  (Hist.  1.  22.)  in  speaking  of  this  class  of  persons, 
11  Genus  hominum  polenlibus  infidum,  speranlibus  fallax,  quod  in  ciwitate  nostra  el  vctabitur 
semper  et  retinebitur^  Compare  Salmas.  Ann.  Climat.p.  1.  seqq.  Dupuis,  Originc  de  tous  les 
cultes,  vol.  1.  p.  15.  ed.  1822.  Beckmanrfs  History  of  Jnventions,  vol.  3.  p.  51.  GogueVs  Ori- 
gin  of  Laws,  vol.  2.  p.  416.  seqq. 

3.  Ul  melius.    "  How  much  better  is  it." 

4.  Ultimam.    "  This  as  the  last." 

5.  Qjuae  nunc  oppositis,  &c.  "  Which  now  breaks  the  strength  of  the  Tuscan  sea  on  the 
opposing  rocks  corroded  by  its  waves."  By  the  term  pumicibus  are  meant  rocks  corroded 
and  eaten  into  numerous  caverns  by  the  constant  dashing  of  the  waters.  Compare  Virgilr 
Acn.  5.  214,  and  12.  587. 

6.  Vinaliques.  "Filtrate  thy  wines."  The  wine-strainers  (cola  vinaria)  of  the  Romans 
were  made  of  linen,  placed  around  a  frarae-work  of  osiers  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone. 
In  consequence  of  the  various  solid  or  viscid  ingredients,  which  the  ancients  added  to  their 
wines,  frequent  straining  became  necessary  to  prevent  inspissation.  Compare  Excursus  8, 
to  this  book. 

Spatio  brevi.     "  In  consequence  of  the  brief  span  of  human  existence.-" 

8.  Carpe  diem.  "  Enjoy  the  present  day."  The  poet  beautifully  compares  the  elays  of 
our  life  to  flowers,  and,  in  a  true  Epicurean  spirit,  advises  Leuconoe  10  pluck  and  enjoy 
them  before  their  freshness  and  beauty  depart.  Compare  Anthol.  Gr.  friyp.  iha-ror.  81.  ed. 
Iaecbs,  vol.  4. 134.  \ 

XUve  Kal  ewppaivov'  ri  yup  avpiov,  rjrc  rb  piWov  ; 

ovStls  yiv&CKU.  fjtr)  rpi%z,  fiij  Koiria. 
wf  8vvaoai,X<*Plcrah  pzTdbos,  <pdyt,  SvtjTa  \oyi$ov, 

"  Drink  and  rejoice !  What  comes  to-morrow, 

Or  what  the  future  can  bestow 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  joy  or  sorrow, 

Man  is  not  wise  enough  to  know. 

Oh  bid  farewell  to  care  and  labour  ! 

Enjoy  your  life  while  yet  you  may. 
Impart  your  blessings  to  your  neighboui', 

And  give  your  hours  to  frolic  play." 


4tf 
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ODE  12.    Addressed  to  Augustus.    The  poet,  intending  to  celebrate  the  praLses  of  his  im- 
peria!  master,  pursues  a  course  extremely  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  latter,  by 
placing  his  merits  on  a  level  with  those  of  gods  and  heroes. 

1.  Quem  virum  aul  heroa.  «  What  living  or  departed  hero."  This  interpretation  is  ia 
accoidance  with  the  remark  of  the  scholiast.  "  Qjicm  virum  de  vivis?  qutm  heroa  demor- 
tuis  ?"  Horace  has  imitated  Pindar  both  in  the  commencement  and  leading  features  of  the 
present  ode.      ' 'Ava];i<p6pniyyts  vjxvoi,  rlva  Stbv,  rlv     rjou>a,  riva  6'   avSpa   KtXafojcoptv  ;   (Ol.  2.  illit.) 

The  gradation,  however,  observed  by  the  Grecian  poet,  is  more  simple  and  naturalthan  that 
of  the  Roman  bard.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Tafel  on  this  subject,  (Dilucidationes  Pinda- 
ricae,  Berol.  1824.) 

Lyra  vel  acri,  &c.  "  On  the  lyre  or  shrill-toned  pipe."  i.  e.  in  strains  adapted  to  either 
of  these  instruments.  Pindar  also  unites  the  mention  of  the  lyre  and  pipe  (Isthm.  5.  33.) 
K\£ovrai  8*  ev  re  (popfiiyyeacnv,  h  aii\G>v  rt  Trajxtywvois  fyo/cAaij.  For  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
ancient  tibiae,  consult  the  Attisches  Museum  of  Wieland,  vol.  1.  p.  285.  "  Die  Erfindung  der 
FlGle,"  &c. 

2.  Celebrare.    A  Graecism  for  adcelebrandum. 

Clio  The  first  of  the  nine  Muses.  Both  here  and  in  Ausonius  (Idyll.  20,)  Clio  is  made 
to  sing  of  exploits  :  "  Cliogesta  canens  transaclis  icmq)orareddit.'n  Hence  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion  she  becomes  the  Muse  of  history.  The  individual  names  of  the  nine  Muses  very  rare- 
ly  occur  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets.    They  are  all  given,  however,  by  Hesiod  (Qtoy.  77.) 

3.  Jocosa  imago.  Understand  vocis.  "  Sportive  echo."  Compare  Ode  20,  of  this  book, 
lioe  8,  where  the  echo  of  the  Vatican  hill  is  styled  Vaiicavi  montis  imago,  and  Virgil,  Georg. 
4.  50.  in  which  the  full  expression,  vocis  imago,  is  employed.  "  Vocisque  offcnsa  resultat 
imago." 

5.  Inumbrosis  Heliconis  oris.  "  Amid  the  shady  borders  of  Helicon."  A  mountain  in 
Boeotia,  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Muses.  The  author  of  the  Batrachomyomachia 
(v.  1.)  speaks  of  Movc&v  x°P°v  %  'E\iko)vos,  and  Pausanias  (9.  28.)  mentions  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  mountain,  using  the  expression  SivSpwv  avdirXtws-  The  latter  writer  ascribes  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  Muses  to  the  Thracian  Pieres,  and  in  this  respect  his  testimony  is  in  unison  with 
that  of  Strabo,  who  conceives  that  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  people  who  once  occu- 
pied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who  transferred  from  thence  the  names  of  Libethra,  Pimplea, 
and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon.  (Sirab.  9.—vol.  3.  p.  445.  ed.  Tzschk.)  Hesiod 
gives  a  pleasing  description  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Muses,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Theogonia.     Compare  Cramcr's  Ancient  Grecce,  vol.  2.  p.  204. 

,  6.  Super  Pindo.  "  On  the  summit  of  Plndus."  The  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  Pindus 
to  the  elevated  chain  which  separates  Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and  the  waters  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea  and  Ambracian  gulf  from  those  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Aegean.  Towards  the  north  it  joined  the  great  Il.yrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora  and 
Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  conr-  »cted  \vi<h  the  ramifications  of  Oeta,  and  the  Aeto- 
lian  and  Acarnanianmoun<ains.  (Cotnpare  Crarnefs  Arcient  Greece,  vol.  l.p.  352.  and  the 
authorkies  there  cited.)  Pindus  was  sacred  to  Apoilo  and  the  Muses.  Compare  VirgiL 
Eclog.  10.  11. 

"  Nam  nequc  Parnassi  vobisjuga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonia  Aganippe.n 

Haemo.  Mount  Haemus  stretches  its  great  belt  round  the  north  of  Thrace,  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Aegean.    The  modern  name  is  Emineh  Dagh.  or  Bal- 
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fidn.  The  aucients  regarded  this  range  of  mountains  as  one  of  the  highest  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  Polybius.  however,  thought  it  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Alps,  (34.  10. 
1-5.)  in  which  he  was  doubtless  correct.  It  was  reported,  thatfrom  its  summit  couldbe  seen, 
at  once,  the  Euiine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps  ;  and  it  vvas  with  the  hope  of 
beholding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip,  the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name,  un- 
dertook  the  expedition  which  is  described  in  Livy,  (40.  22.)  Having  set  out  from  Stobi, 
and  traversed  the  country  of  the  Maedi,  and  the  desert  tract  which  lies  beyond,  he  arrived 
on  the  seventh  day  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  three  days  in  reaching  the  sum- 
rait,  after  a  difficult  and  toilsome  march.  The  weather,  however,  appears  to  have  been  ve- 
ry  unfavourable  for  the  view,  and,  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip  and  his  retinue 
descended  into  the  plain.     (Cramcrs  Ancient  Grecte,  vel.  l.p.  318.) 

7.  Focalcm.    "  Tuneful."    Analogous  to  the  Greek  cpwv/icvra. 

Temcre.  "  In  confusion."  The  trees,  which  before  this  had  covered  the  mountain-side 
in  no  regular  order,  observed  the  same  wild  confusion  in  following  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (1.  28.  seqq.)  speaks  of  the  trees,  which  had  been  drawn  down  by  the 
music  of  Orpheus,  as  standing  in  regular  order  near  Zone,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Doriscus,  and  affording  a  memorial  of  the  powers  of  the  bard  :  *«v?;s  trt  aijpara 
fioX-zijs.  Compare  Mela  (2.  2.)  "  Et,  quo  canenltmOrphea  secuta  narrantur  etiamnemora,  Zone." 
Apollonius,  however,  differs  from  Horace,  in  making  t.he  trees  to  have  been  led  down  from 
Pieria :  Karyyayt  HtEpiriQev.  The  whole  fable  of  Orpheus  appears  to  relate  to  the  successful 
influence  of  civilization  upon  the  rude  natives  of  Thrace. 

9.  Artc  maierna.  Orpheus  was  the  fabled  son  of  Calliope,  one  of  the  Mnses.  His  father 
was  Apollo,  according  to  one  account,  while  another  (Apott.  Rhod.  1.  24.)  assigns  to  him 
for  a  parent  the  god  of  the  river  Oeagrus  in  Thrace,  whence  the  appellation  of  Oeagrides 
wbich  be  sometimes  bears.  (oiaypiStis.  Nic.  Ther.)  Seneca,  (Medea-  625,  seqq.)  has  a  beau» 
:iful  allusion  to  Orpheus  : 

"  lile  vocali  genitus  Camoena, 
Cujus  ad  chordas  modulante  fleclro 
Reslitit  torr.ns,  siluere  venti ; 
Cui  suo  cantu  votucris  rdicto 
Adfuit  tota  v.omitanle  silxa, 
Thracios  sparsus  jacuit  per  agros. 
At  caput  tristijiuitavit  Hebro. 
Contigit  nvtam  Slyga,  Tartarumque, 
Non  rediturus.n 

11.  Blandum  et  aurilas,  &c.  "  Sweetly  persuasive  also  to  lead  along  with  melodious 
lyre  the  listening  oais."  i.  e.  Who  with  sweetly  persuasive  accents  and  meloaious  lyre led 
along,  ke.  The  epithet  auritas  is  here  applied  by  the  poel  to  quercus  by  abold  image.  The 
oaks  arerepresented  as  following  Orpheus  with  pricked-up  ears. 

13.  Quidprius  dicam,  &c.     Consult  Various  Readings. 

^  14.  Parentis.    "  Of  the  parent  of  us  all"    An  allusion  to  Jove.    Thus  Orpheus  (Fragvi* 

6.  10.  ed  Herm.)     Zcvs  Kt<pa\f,,  Zevs  fxiaaa,  Atojo'  k  Tzdvra  rirvKTai. 

15.  Variis  horis.    "  With  its  changing  seasons." 

17.  Unde,    "Fromwhom."    Equivalent  to  ex  quo. 

19.  Prozimostamen,&,c.  '•  Pallas,  however,  enjoys  honours  next  in  imponance  to  bis 
own."  Minerva  had  her  temple,  or  rather  shrine,  in  the  Capitol  on  the  right  of  that  of  Ju» 
piter,  whiie  Juno's  merely  occupied  the  left.  Thus  Aristides  in  his  hymn  to  Minerva  speaks 
of  her  as  sitting  on  theright  hand  of  herfather ;  and  Callimachusf  Hipttn,  inLav,  Pall  v,  133.> 
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observes  Of  thesame  goddess, /xwva  Ztvs  T6ye  SvyaTiptov  SiaKev  'AOavaia  irarpuia  zdvra  ipipeodai. 
Some  commentators  remark,  that  Minerva  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  after  Jupiter  who 
had  the  right  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt.  This,  however,  is  expressly  contradicted  by  nu- 
merous  ancient  coins.  (Compare  Rasche,  Lex.  Rei.  Numism.  vol.  2. part.  1.  p.  1192.  seqq. 
and  Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  1.  42.) 

21.  Procliis  audax  Liber.  The  victories  of  Bacchus,  and  especially  his  conquest  of  India, 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  ancient  mythology.  Hence  the  language  of  Orpheus,  in  his 
hymn  lo  this  deity  (45.  3.  ed  Herm.)  '6s  i-ifeoiv  xa'lPeil>  h&  atyaTi.  Compare  theremarksof 
Buttraann  in  his  Myt hologus,  p.  30.  seqq.  Creuzerthinks  thatthe  legends  of  Bacchus  were 
enriched  by  sorae  details  of  the  conquests  of  Aiexander.  Eunpides  (Bacch.  14 — 18)  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  Indian  Bacchus,  but  Voss  (Anti-Symbol.  p.  85.)  maintains  that  he 
speaks  only  of  Media  and  Bactriana.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of 
Bacchus,  the  fable  must  be  inverted,  and  the  conquests  of  this  deity  (i.  e.  the  prevalence 
of  his  rites)  must  be  made  to  extend  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  nations. 

22.  Saevis  inimica  Virgo  belluis.  Diana.  (SnpoKTdvos,  hxiatpa,).  Constant  thinks,  that  Dlana's 
having  been  made  the  goddess  of  the  chase  in  the  Grecian  Mythology  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  Isis  having  sought  the  eorpse  of  her  husband  Osiris,  in  company  with  her 
faithful  hounds  and  the  dog-headed  Anubis.  ("  De  la  Religion,"  &c.  vot.  2.  p.  406.)  Com- 
pare  Flutarch  (De  Js.  ci  Os.) 

25.  Alciden.  Hercules,  grandson  of  Alcaeus.  (,aAk£c&?v.)  Compare  the  Orphic  Argo- 
nautica  (v.  297.  ed  Hnrm.)    ^AXneiSrjv,  '6s  naat  ply'  Z£ox°s  fcv  haipois. 

Puerosque  Ledae.  Castor  and  Pollux.  Constant  identifies  them  with  the  Cabiri.  Com- 
pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode,  1.  3.  2.  arid  Homer,  Hymn.  in  Diosc.  2.    Afrfvs  Ka\\io<pvpov  dy\ai 


26.  Hunc.     Castor.    Kdoropa  ImdSanov.    Hom.  11.  3.  237.    Compare  Theocrilus,  22.  134. 

lllum.     Pollux.    m%  ayaObv  Ilo\vSevKea.  Hom.  I.  c.     Compare  Theocrilus,  22.  132. 

PugnU.  "  In  pugftistic  encounters."  Alluding  particularly  to  his  victory  over  Amycus. 
Pompare  Apollodorus,  (1.9.  20.  ed  Heyne)  Lucian,  (D.  D.  26.—vol.  2.  p.  88.  cd.  Bip.)  and 
Valerius  Flaccus,  (Argon.  4.)    "  Straium  Bebryciis  Amycum  suspexit  arenis." 

27.  Quorum  simul  alba,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  the  propitious  star  of  each  of  whom,"  &c. 
Alba  is  here  used  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  lucida  or  clara  as  in  that  of  purum  ac  serenum 
coelum  reddtni.  Corapare  the  expression  albus  Notus  (  Ode,  1. 7.  15.)  and  Explanatory  Notes, 
Oael.  3,  2. 

29.  Agitalus  humor.    "  The  foaming  water,"    With  this  wbole  passage  compare  Theo- 

critus  (22.  19.  ed.  Kiessling.) 

Ki^ia  3'  airoX-fiyovT>  &vejj.ot}  \nrapa  St  ya\dva 
ap  iri\ayos'  ve<pi\at  Se  SiiSpaiiov  aWvSts  d\\af 
eK  5'  iipKToi  t"  i(pdvr)<rav,  8vo)v  t  dva  ftiooov  dpavpii 
(puTviji  arjjiaivoioa  ra  7rpo$  irkoov  tvSta  rrdvTa. 

31.  Ponto  recumbit.    "  Subsides  on  the  surface  of  the  deep," 

34.  Pompili.  Numa  Pompilius.  Compare  Livy  1.  21.  "  Maximum  ejus  operumjuit  tutela 
per  omuc  regni  iempus  pacis.,> 

Superbos  Tarqninifasces.  The  splendid  fasces  of  Tarquinius  Superbus."  i.  e-  the  power~ 
ful  reign  of  Tarquin  the  proucl    Commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  the  first  or  the  second! 
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Tarquiu  be  here  meant,  and  to  most  of  them  it  appears  incongrrtous  and  improper  that 
mention  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  should  be  mftde  in  an  ode  which  closes  with  the  praises 
of  Augustus.  The  difllculty,  howcver,  is  easily  explained.  The  phrase  dubito  anprius  me- 
viorcm,  far  from  being  a  mere  poetic  forra,  is  raeant  to  express  actual  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet.  The  bard  is  uncertain  whether  to  award  the  priority  in  the  scale  of  merit  to 
Romulusthe  founder  of  the  eternal  city,  or  to  Numa  who  first  gave  it  civilization  and  re- 
gular  laws,  or  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  who  raised  the  royal  authority  to  its  highest  splen- 
dour,  or  to  Cato  the  last  of  the  Republicans,  who  defended  the  old  constitution  until  resis- 
tance  became  useless.  As  regards  the  propriety  of  naming  Tarquin  at  all,  it  may  be  re- 
marked  that  much  of  the  popular  history  respecting  this  prince  is  to  be  received  with  cau- 
tion.  All  our  accounts  of  hkn  appear  tinged  with  a  bitter  and  prejudiced  spirit,  and  party 
hatred  has  no  doubt  distorted  a  character,  which,  if  pourtrayed  by  an  impaitial  historian 
would  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  quite  different  light.  That  Tarquin  was  haughty  and 
overbearing  is  more  tban  probable,  yet  no  monarch  in  that  early  age  could  have  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Superbus  without  posaessing  more  or  less  of  real  greatness.  Such  at  least 
is  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  present  day,  and  it  appears  far  from  unreason- 
able.  '•  YVeder  den  Cbarakter  noch  den  Namen  eines  Superbus,"  observes  Buttmann» 
•'  bekomint  man  in  Zeiten,  wie  die  der  altern  Volkergeschichte,  ohne  eine  reale  Grosse.'' 
(Mi/thologus,  vol.  l.p,  38.) 

With  respect  to  Cato,  who  put  an  endto  his  existence  at  Utica,  the  poet  calls  his  death  a 
noble  one  without  any  fear  of  incurringthe  displeasure  of  Augustus,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
profess  an  attachment  for  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republic,  and  consequently  for  their  de- 
fenders.     On  this  whole  subject  compare  Buttmann's  Mythologus,  vol.  1.  p.  33.  seqq. 

35.  An  Catonis  nobile  lelum.  Compare  Cicero,  {De  Off.  1.  31.),  "  Catoni  moriundum 
potius  quamtyranni  vultum  aspiciendum  fuit,^  and,  in  illustration  of  the  epithet  nobile,  com- 
pare  the  words  of  Caesar  when  he  received  intelligence  of  Cato's  death.  "st  KoYuv,  <pdov&  coc 
rov  Savdrov  (Plut.  vit.  Cat.  72.—vol.  5.  p.  129.  cd.  Huttcn.)  "  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death." 
Consult  also  the  preceding  note. 

37.  Rtgulam.     Compare  Ode  3.  5. 

Scauros.  The  house  of  the  Scauri  gave  many  distinguished  men  to  the  Roman  republic. 
Among  them,  tht  most  eminent  were  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  princeps  senatus,  a  nobleman 
of  great  ability,  and  his  son  M.  Scaurus.  The  former  held  the  consulship  A.  U.  C.  639.  He 
triumphed  over  the  Carni  and  made  the  road  from   Pisae  and  Luna  to  Dertona  which  lies 

north  of  Genua.      (Ofcroj  Si  6S(ca?pos   eo-rtv  6  kcu  tt\v  Alpi\iav  bSov  crpuxras  tijv  6iu  HeicrQv  Kal  AovV7;s 

liixpi  ZaBSdruv,  KavTwOev  Sia  Aipduvos-  Strab.  5.  1.  11.  ed.  Tzschk.)  He  would  have  ranked  in 
history  with  the  very  first  characters  of  the  Roman  state  had  not  his  plendid  lalents  been 
tarnished  with  avarice  and  other  degrading  passions.  Sallust  (Jug.  15.)  and  Pliny  (36.  15.) 
give  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture,  the  latter  observingof  him,  "  Marianis  sodalitiis 
rapinarum  provincialium  sinusfuil.1'  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  highly  extols  his  virtues, 
abilities  and  achievements,  (De  Off.  1.  22  et  30.  Ep.  ad  Lentul.  1.  9.  Brut.  29.  Orat.pro  Mu- 
rena  7.  pro  Fonteiol.)  It  is  of  this  same  individual  that  Vaierius  Maximus  (3.  7.  8.)  relates 
the  well-known  anecdote,  so  illustrative  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people.  Being  accusedof  having  received  a  bribefrom  a  foreign  prince,  he  concluded  a 
verybrief  defence  with  the  follovving  words:  "  Varius  Hucronensis  JEmilium  Scaurum  re- 
gia  menede  corruptum  imperium populi  Romani prodidisst  ait :  Aemilius  Scaurus  huic  se affi- 
iiem  esse  culpae  negat .  Utri  creditis  ?  "  The  writer  adds  :  u  Cujus  dicti  admiratione  populus 
commoluSsVarium  ab  illa  dementissima  actione  pertinaci  clamore  depu/it  "  It  is  more  than. 
probable  therefore  that  Sallust  endeavours  to  depreciate  Scaurus  because  the  latter  was  a 
member,  and  a  strong  advocate  for  the  power,  of  the  nobility  ;  while  Cicero,  on  the  other 
hand,  strives  for  this  sarae  reasou  to  exalt  his  character.  The  son,  M.  Scaurus,  was  celebrat 
ed  for  tbe  splendour  of  hisaedileship. 
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38.  Paullum.  Paullns  Aemilius,  consul  with  Terentius  Varro.  In  the  defeat  at  Canuae.. 
which  wasbrought  on  by  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  in  joining  battle  with  Hannibal,  he 
refused,  when  found  in  a  wounded  state  by  one  of  his  officers,  to  leave  the  field  of  battle, 
and  was  slain  by  the  enemy  when  they  came  up.  Compare  Livy,  22.  49.  and  Florus,  2.  6- 
16.  Hence  the  poet  styleshim  "  animac  magnae  prodigum^  "  lavish  of  his  mighly  soul-'\ 
— Pocno,  "  the  Carthaginian,"  i.  e.  Hannibal. 

39.  Gratus  insigni,  Sic.  "  Gvatefully  will  I  celebrate  in  strains  ennobled  by  the  theme." 

40.  Fabrkium.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  the  famed  opponent  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  of  whom  the  former  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  it  would  be  more;  difficult  to  make 
him  swerve  from  his  integrity  than  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  course.  Compare  Cic.  dc  Off. 
3.22.   Val.Max.4.  3.  Aurel.  Victor.  35. 

41.  Incomlis  Curium  capillis.  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
who  could  reject  in  his  cottage  the  rich  bribes  of  the  Samnites.  The  expression  incomtis 
capillis  has  a  general  reference  to  the  simple  and  austere  manners  of  the  earlier  Romans. 
Compare  Valcrius  Maximus  (4.  3.  5.)  "  M.  Curius  exaclissima  norma  Romanac  frugalita- 
tis"  &c.  v 

42.  CamiUum.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  the  liberator  of  his  country  from  her  Gallic  inva- 
ders.  Hence,  among  the  other  exclamations  of  the  soldiers  during  the  triumph  which  he 
enjoyed,  Camillus  was  called  "  Romulus,"  "  The  father  of  his  country,"  and  "  The  second 
founder  of  Rome."  Compare  Livy5.  49.  "  Interqucjocos  mililares,  quos  inconditosjaciunt, 
Romidus  acparens  patriac  conditorque  alter  urbis  haud  vanis  laudibus  appellatur." 

43.  Saeva  paupertas, &c.  Aspaupcrtas  retains  in  this  passage  its  usual  significalion,  imply- 
ing,  namely,  a  want  not  of  the  necessaries  but  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  epithet  saeva  is 
not  entitled  hereto  its  full  force.  The  clause  may  therefore  be  rendered  as  follows:  "  A 
scanty  fortnne  which  inured  to  hardship  its  possessor,  and  an  hereditary  estate  with  a  dwel- 
ling  proportioned  to  it,"  &c.  Compare  with  the  meaning  which  we  have  here  given  to  sac- 
va  the  language  of  Tkeocritus  (21.  2.)  where  mvia  is  styled  rG>  fi6x8oio  SiSdacaXog.  In  illustra- 
tion  of  the  avitusfundus,  &c.  compare  Cic.  de  leg.  2. 1.  ■"  Antiquo  more  parva  erat  villa"  and 
thesaying  recordedof  Curius,  thatthe  individual  who  did  not  find  seven  acres  of  land  (the 
quantityprescribed  upon  the  expulsion  of  thekings)  suificient  for  his  subsistence,  was  a  per- 
nicious  citizen.  Thus  Pliny  (f/.  N.  18.  3.)  "Manii  quidem  Curii,  post  triumphos  immensum- 
que  terrarum  adjcctum  imperio,  nota  coneio  est :  Perniciosum  intelligi  civem,  cui  scpiem  jugera 
non  essenl  satis.  Haec  autem  mensura  plebei  post  exaclos  reges  assignata  est."  Compare  also 
Val.  Max.  4.  3.  5. 

45.  Crescit  occulto,.<Scc.  "  The  fame  of  Marcellus  increases  lilce  a  tree  amid  the  undis- 
*inguished  lapse  of  time."     This  beautiful  comparison  is  borrowed  from  Pindar  (Nem.  7. 

68.)     Av&rai  <$'  aazra  y^iopals  Upcais,  wj  '6rt  htvlpov  ataau irpbg  vypbv  aldepa.   Compare  Catul- 

lus  (Carm.  Nupt.  40.)  "  Utflos  in  septis  sccreiui  nascitur  hortis,  Ignotus pecori,  nuUo  contusus 
aratro,  Quctn  mulcent  aurae,firmal  sol,  educat  imber,"  and  Shakspeare  (Henry  5tb,  A.  1.  Sc.  1.) 
"  Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  Unseen  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty."  Horace 
dos  not,  as  Mitscherlich  supposes,  allude  to  the  young  Marcellus  by  the  expression  "fama 
3Iarcelli,v  for  he  is  properly  designated  in  the  succeeding  line  by  "  Jidium  sidus,"  but  the 
poet  refers  to  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  five  times  consul  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  who  first  taught  the  Romans,  at  Nola,  that  Hannibal  was  not  invincible.  The 
glory  of  this  ancient  house  had  survived  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  a  new  and  illustrious  scion 
was  beginning  to  bloom  in  the  young  Marcellus. 

46.  Micatinteromnes,  &c.  "The  Julian  star  shines  resplendent  amid  all,  like  tbe  moon 
amid  the  feebler  fires  of  the  night."  The  young  Marcellus  is  here  compared  to  a  bright  star 
ilinnuaing'with  its  effulgence  the  Julian  line,  an^  forniing  the  hope  and  glory  of  that  Uius- 
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1  rious  house.  The  individual  here  alluded  to  was  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
fus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperor's  daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  his  succes- 
sor.  The  suddenness  of  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  was  the  cause  of  much  la« 
mentation  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  family  of  Augustus,  and  Virgil  celebrated  his  many 
virtues  in  the  beautiful  and  well-known  passage  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aene* 
id.  Compare  Vell.  Paterc.  2.  93.  Smce.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  2.  Dio  Cassius  is  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  in  favour  of  what  hasjust  been  stated,  that  Marcellus  was  regarded  as  the 
intended  successor  of  Augustus.  (53.  30. — cd.  Reim.  vol.  1.  p.  724.)  Sanadon  has  a  long 
note  against  Masson,  in  proof  of  the  fact  thatthe  youug.  Marcellus  was  adopted  into  the  Ju- 
lian  line,  and  observes  in  conclusion,  "  Le  Julium  sidus  pouvoit  presenter  les  deux  idees  de 
lils  adoptif  et  de  successeur,  et  cette  expression  a  pu  etre  emploiee  expres  pour  flatter  le 
choix  qu'  Augustus  avoitfait  de  Marcellus  pour  son  fils,  et  1'inclination  qu'on  lui  supposoit 
pour  le  faire  son  successeur." 

f>0.  Magni  Caesaris.  The  ode  concludes  with  the  praises  of  Augustus,  and  the  poet,  in- 
stead  of  tamely  mentioning  the  reigning  monarch,  addresses  himself,  in  a  noble  invocation 
for  his  prosperity,  to  the  sovereign  of  Olympus.  The  expression  tibi  cura  magni  Caesaris 
fatisdatawWX  recall  to  mind  the  Aiorpidiss  fiao-CXnss  of  Homer.  Compare  Thcocritus  (17.  73".) 
Att  Kpoviwvi  fxiXovTi  Ai5o~oi  Ba<n\~ss- 

51.  Tu  secundo  Caesare  regnes.  "  Thou  shalt  reign  in  the  heavens,  with  Caesar  as  thy  vice- 
gerent  upon  earth."  The  true  meaning  of  the  poet,  however,  is  best  expressed  by  making 
regnes  equivalent  to  fac  ut  regnes.  "  Reign  thou  in  the  heavens,  and  let  Caesar  sway  for 
thee  the  sceptreof  empire  upon  earth." 

53.  Parthos  Latio  imminentes.  Horace  is  generally  supposed  to  have  composed  this  piece 
at  the  time  that  Augustus  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  whom  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  and  the  check  sustained  by  Antony  had  elated  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
poetmight  well  speakof  them  as  "now  threatening  the  repose  of  the  Romaa  world."  La- 
tio  is  elegantly  put  for  Romano  imperio. 

54.  Justo  triumpJio.  "Infull  triumph."  The  conditions  of  a  triumph  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic  were  these  :  The  war  must  have  been  a  just  one,  and  waged  with  foreigners  :  above 
5000  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  slain  in  one  battle,  (Appian  states  that  in  his  time  it  was 
10,000,)  and  by  that  victory  the  limits  of  the  empire  must  have  been  enlarged.  Hence,  a 
full  and  complete  triumph  was  called  justus  triumphus. 

55.  Subjectos  Orientis  orae.  "  Lyingalong  the  bordersof  the  East."  Thelanguage  of  the 
poet  appears  to  allude  to  the  remote  situation  of  the  Seres  and  Indi,  as  if  they  dwelt  on  the 
very  limits  of  the  farthest  East.  By  the  Seres  are  undoubtedly  meant  the  natives  of  China, 
whom  an  overland  trade  had  gradually  though  imperfectly  made  known  to  the  western  na- 
tions.  Of  the  Indians  the  Rornans  knew  but  little.  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  who 
ilourished  inthe  reign  of  Tibe  ius,  as  is  generally  thought,  has  drawn  the  little  information 
which  he  gives  of  this  country  trom  Arrian  and  Megasthenes.  Compare  De  Marles,  His- 
toire  GeneraledeUInde^voll.p  75.  (1828.) 

57.  Te  minor.  "  Inferior  to  thee  alone :"  Understand  solo,  and  compare  Ode  3.  6.  5.  The 
divisum  imperium  of  Augustus  upon  earth  and  Jupiter  in  the  skies  is  well  expressed  by  Ovid. 
(Fast  2. 131.) 

"  Hoc  tu  pcr  terras,  quod  in  aethere  Jupiter  alto 
Nomen  habes,  hominum  tupater,  ille  deum" 

59.  Parumcastis.    "  Polluted."    Alluding  to  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  day.     The  an- , 
cients,  asone  of  the  scholiasts  informs  us,  had  abelief  that  lightning  never  descended  from 
the  skies  except  on  places  stainedby  some  pollution.    Spots  which  had  thus  been  struck 
were  vvont  to  be  purified  by  the  Fratres  Arrales,     «  Fieri  soJefcaf,"  observes  Jatri,  "  ut  luci 
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Diis  consecrati pollucrcntur incestu  et  adulierio ;  quod  factum  csse  putabaiur  cum  lucus  fuhnine 
'ctusessct."  What  the  sarae  commentator  adds,  however,  that  Horace  here  alludes  to  the 
Julian  law  "  de  maritandis  ordinibus,"  is  entirely  without  foundation,  as  that  statute  was  en- 
acted  at  a  later  date. 


ODE  13.  Addressed  to  Lydia,  with  whom  the  poet  had  very  probably  quarrelled,  and 
whom  he  now  seeks  to  turn  away  from  a  passion  for  Telephus.  He  describes  the 
state  of  his  own  feelings,  when  praise*  are  bestowed  by  herwhom  he  loveson  the  personal 
beauty  of  a  hated  rival;  and,  while  endeavouring  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  sincerity  of  the 
latter's  passion  for  her,  he  descants  upon  the  joys  of  an  uninterrupted  union  founded  on  the 
sure  basis  of  mutual  affection. 


2.  Cervicem  roscam.  "  The  rosy  neck."  av^iva  poSdevra.  Compare  Virgil,(J£n.  1.402.) 
"  Roseacervicerefulsii"    Themeaning  of  thepoetis,  "  a  neck  beautiful  and  fragrantas  the 

rose." 

Telephi.  The  repetition  of  the  word  Telephi,  observes  Desprez,  is  not  devoid  of  art,  since 
those  who  love  are  never  tired  of  naming  what  they  love ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
intolerable  to  tbe  jealous. 

3.  Cereabrachia.  The  epithet  ccrca,  "  waxen,"  carries  with  it  the  associate  ideas  of  smooth- 
ness,  softness,  a  glossy  surface,  &c.  the  allusion  being  to  the  white  wax  of  antiquity.  Con- 
sult  Various  Readings.  Compare,  as  a  proof  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this 
substance,  the  language  of  Theocritus  (8.  19.)  cioiyya  \evKbv  Kapbv  txpioav. 

A.  Difficili.  "Difficult  to  be  controlled."  Compare  the  Homeric  apyaXios  ^Xo?  (II.  18. 
119.)  Horace,  observes  an  anonymous  critic,  (Class.  Journ.  vol.  9.  p.  129.)  gives  us  in  this 
ode  a  most  complete  description  of  melancholy  in  its  early  stages,  when  induced  by  thwart- 
ed  love,  or  some  other  trivial  source  of  jealousy  and  disappointment;  namely,  1.  a  disordered 
liver,  swelled  and  dense  with  bile  not  secreted  into  the  duodenum:  2.  the  hypochondriac 
feelings  and  loss  of  mental  vigour :  3.  the  raetastasis,  or  change  of  colour  in  the  face  ;  now 
flushed,  now  pale :  and  4.  the  flow  of  tears,  often  without  assignable  cause. 

Q.  Certa  sede  manent.  "  Remain  the  sarae."  Compare  the  beautiful  ode  of  Sappho, 
nts  preserved  by  Longinus  (10.  2.)    ^aivtrai  poi  rtjvos  lioos  Seolav  k.  t.  \. 

"  Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he,  , 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

:Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest 
And  raised  strange  tumults  in  my  breast, 
For  as  I  gazed,  by  passion  tost, 
My  voice  was  gone,  my  reason  Iost."  &c. 

Horace,  though  describing  the  progress  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  love,  still  seems  to  have 
had  this  beautiful  fragment  of  the  "  tenth  Muse"  directly  in  view.«— Consult  the  Various 
Readings  in  relation  to  manent. 

7.  Humor  etingenasfurtim  labilur.  "  And  the  tear  steals  down  my  cheeks."  Comparc 
Meleager  (53. 2.  Brunck.  Anal.  1. 16.)  6'^a  n  clya  -nddois  rb  y\vKv  Ukov  <piou. 

8.  Lentis  ignibus.  "  By  the  slow-consuming  fires"  Compare  Ode  3.  19.  28,  and  Sappho 
il.  C.)  \tirrbv  6'  avrUa  ^yw  7rT5p  lnoSs5p6jiaKr 
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9,  Iror.     "I  amtortured  at  the  sight."     Uror  is  herc  equivalent,  according  to  the  scbo 
liast,  to  adspectu  crucior. 

Seu  tibi  candidos,  &c.  Thc  poet  can  hardly  allude  to  personal  violence  inflicted  during 
the  excesses  of  intoxication  :  much  less  can  mero  be  referred  merely  to  turparunl,  as  if  the 
meaning  of  Horace  were  that  the  fair  shoulders  of  Lydia  were  stained  with  the  liquor  dis- 
chargedfrom  the  cup  :  both  of  these  ideas  are  degrading,  and  border  upon  the  ludicrous. 
The  sense  is  evidently  this,  tbat,  amid  the  quarrels  consequent  on  free  indnlgence  in  wine, 
the  fair  and  fragile  form  of  Lydia  could  not  but  suffer  from  the  rude  approaches  of  Telephus, 
even  though  no  personal  violence  was  intended  by  him.  Hence  turparunt  may  be  rendered 
"  have  left  their  degrading  tracesupon,"  and  immodicat  mero,  "  freed  irom  all  controul  of 
reason  by  the  intoxicating  draught." 

12.  Memerem.  "  As  a  memorial  of  his  passion."  Memorcm  is  here  used  in  atransitive 
sense,  (netam  quae  memoriam  servet.)     Compare  Ode  3.  17.  4.  "  memorcsfastos." 

13.  Simcsatis  audias.  "If  thou  still  deem  my  words  sufficiently  worthy  of  thy  at- 
tention." 

14.  Perpetuum.     "  That  he  will  be  constant  in  his  attachment."     Understand  fore. 

Dulcia  barbare  laedentem  oscula,  &c.  "  Who  barbarously  wounds  thosesweet  lips,  which 
Venus  bas  imbued  uith  the  fifth  part  of  all  her  nectar."  Each  god,  observes  Porson,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  given  quantit)  of  nectar  at  disposal ;  and  to  bestow  the  fifth  or  the  tenth 
part  of  this  on  any  individual  was  a  special  favour.  The  common  but  incorrect  interpreta- 
tion  of  quiutapartc  is  "  with  the  quintessence."     Consult  Various  Readings. 

18.  Irrupta  copula.    "  An  indissoluble  union." 

Nec  malis,  kc.  i.  e.  "et  quosnon  citius  suprema  rfie,"  &c.  Nec  is  here  put  for  e.l  non.  Gar- 
gallo  has  given  the  termination  of  this  ode  with  much  spirit : — 

"  0  felicissimi  color,  cui  stringono 

Nodi  infrangibili,  ue  fia  per  querulo 
Discorde  umor 
Che  innanzi  a  I'  ultimo  giorno  disgiugnere 
Gli  posta  amor !" 


ODE.  14.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  Lyric  productions  of  Horace  have  afforded  a  more  fertile 
theme  for  discussion  than  the  present  ode.  One  class  of  interpreters  have 
been  led  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  address  to  the  ship.  wbich  conveyed  Horace  and  a  party 
of  his  friends  from  Greece  to  Italy,  after  the  unfortunate  conflict  at  Philippi,  The  poet,  ac- 
cording  to  this  interpretation,  warns  these  same  friends,  who  had  met  with  a  cold  reception 
in  Italy,  and  were  about  once  more  to  leave  that  country,  not  to  tempt  again  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  as  their  vessel,  which  had  encountered  a  violent  tempest  near  the  promont  ry  of  Pa- 
iinurum,  was  totally  unfit  to  navigate  the  stormy  Aegeau.  This  ingenious  though  unpoetical 
explanauua  was  first  proposedby  Muretus,and  adopted  subsequently  by  T.  Faber,  (Epist.  1. 
54.  ttad  Horat.  p.  300  )anu.^y  Oacier,Bec;tley  and  others.  The  objections  to  this  mode  of  in- 
terpretation  are  many  andformidable.  In  the  first  place,  what  does  it  make  the  intention  of 
the  poet  to  have  been  in  composing  this  ode?  Does  he  wish  to  dissuade  his  friendsalto- 
gether  from  their  intended  course,  or  to  advise  them  merely  to  refit  their  vessel  before  leaving 
the  harbour  1  Why  too  does  he  mention  the  Aegean,  when  Sextus  Pompeius  was  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  island  of  Sicily  1  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  wishes  them  to  cross  over  into  Si- 
cily,  why  does  he  caution  tbera  to  avoidthe  Cyclades  ?  A  second  class  of  commentators  are 
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in  favour  of  making  the  entire  ode  allegorical  in  its  nature.  They  supposelt  lo  have  been 
addressed  to  the  shattered  remains  of  Pompey's  party,  which  had  united  under  the  banners 
of  Sextus  Pompeius,  his  son,  and  were  attempting  once  more  to  disturb  the  tranquilhty  of  the 
state.  According  to  them,  the  poet  addresses  these  partisans  under  the  image  of  a  tempest- 
beaten  vessel,  destitute  of  all  resources,  aud  doomed,  if  she  againtempt  the  ocean,  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  vvinds.  Others  again,  while  they  so  far  coincide  withthe  opinion  which  has 
just  been  alluded  to,  as  to  regard  the  present  ode  in  the  light  of  an  allegory,  are  inclined  to 
view  it  as  an  address  to  the  republic,  at  the  period  when  a  civil  war  was  on  the  eve  of  break* 
ing  out  betvveen  Octavianus  and  Antony. 

That  the  ode  indeed  is  allegorical,  few  vvill  deny  who  allovv  due  weight  to  the  authority  of 
Quintilian.  The  words  of  the  critic  are  asfollows :  "  Ut  allcgoria,  quam  invcrsionem  interprc- 
tamur,  altud  verbis,  aliud  sensu  ostendit ;  ac  eiiam  inierdum  contrarium.  Prius,  «t"Onavis 
referunt  in  mare  te  novi  fluctus,  caet.  totusqae  eiiam  ille  Horatii  locus,  quo  navcm  pro  republica, 
Jluctuumtempestatespro  bellis  civilibus, porlum pro pace  atque  concordia  dicit."  (Instit.  Or.  8.  6; 
44.) — As  regards  the  piece  itself,  if  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  on  so  doubtful  a  point,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  Sanadon  and  refer  its  composition  to  the  period  when 
Augustus  consulted  Maecenas  and  Agrippa  whether  he  should  resign  or  retain  the  sovereign 
authority.  "  There  is  still  extant  in  Dio  Cassius, '  observes  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  a  speech  deliver- 
ed  on  this  subject  by  Mnecenas,  in  which  the  allegory  of  a  ship  and  the  republic  is  so  closely 
preserved,  that  Horace  probably  derived,  from  the  argument  or  illustration  his  patron  em- 
ployed,  the  design  of  this  ode,  in  which  he  speaks  with  such  alarm  lest  the  vessel  of  the  state 
should  betossed  anew  over  the  angry  jnain,  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves,  without  pilot  or 
rudder  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  side  of  the  question  which  Maecenas  espoused 
was  the  part  to  which  the  imperial  propounder  was  himself  inclined .;  andHoracewas 
doubtless  aware  that  he  offered  an  acceptable  homage  to  Augustus,in  persuading  the  Roman 
people  to  insist  on  his  retaining  the  government,  by  showing  them,  under  a  striking  image, 
the  perils  to  which  the  empire  would  be  inevitably  exposed,  if  he  abandoned  its  direction." 
In  illustration  of  what  hasjustbeen  said,  we  subjoin  that  part  of  the  speech  of  Maecenas 
which  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  present  ode.  Kal  Sid  ravra  r)ir6)us  fyfiv  (oairep  6\Kas  kol 
fxtydXr),  nhjprjs  o%kov  iravTohavov,  %wpts  KvBtpvfJTOv  rroWas  r)5rj  ytvtas  iv  kXvSuvi  tto\\u>  (pepojxivr),  aa\evei 
T£  Kai  cLttu  &£vpo,KaKzic£,  KaO&ttzp  avtpn&TiGTOS  olca'  pi)T  oZv  %tina$opivriv  it  avTr\v  TTtpiUrjs'  bpfjis  yap  w; 
vnipavT\6s  iarf  ^>/T£  Trtpitppa  rrtpippayrjvai  i&cr\s'  aaOpa  y&piart,  Kai  oiSiva  tn  %p6vov  avTio%tlv  5vvr)atTai. 
a\X  iirti&rjntp  ol  Stot,  iXt/iaavTts  avTi)v,  Kal  imyvwnova  ai  Kal  hricT&Tr)v  avTrjs  iiriaTr/aav,  (trj  irpooti>s  Tr)v  irarpi- 
Sa'  tv'  K)oirtp  vvv  Sia  ol  jiiKpbv  avairiirvtvKtv,  ovtu)  Kal  Tov\oiirbv  al&va  jxtr  aacpaXrias  oi&yr).      \DlO  Cass. 

52. 16 vol.  1.  p.  672.  ed.  Reimar.)    Mitscherlich  thinks  that  these  allegorical  ornaments  are 

to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  historian  and  not  to  Maecenas.  It  may  be  urged  in  replv ,  howe- 
ver,that  the  speech  itself"  is  so  excellent  an  one,  and  so  remarkable  for  the  sound  political 
precepts  which  it  contains,  as  to  lead  directly  to  the  belief,  that  Dio  Cassius  has  either  given 
us  a  copy  of  the  original  or  else  carefully  preserved  ils  leading  features. 


1.  0  Navis,  referunt,  &,c.  "Oship!  new  billows  are  bearing  thee  back  again  to  the 
deep."  The  poet,  in  his  alarm,  bebolds  the  fancied  danger  as  already  present.  (Consult  Va- 
rious  Readings.)  By  the  term  navis  his  country  is  denoted,  which  the  hand  of  Augustus  had 
just  rescued  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck  :  and  by  mare,  the  troubled  and  stormy  waters  pf 
civil  dissention  are  beautifully  pictured  to  the  view.  Compare  Shakspeare,  "  a  sea  of  trou- 
bles." 

2.'  Fluclus.  The  commotions  in  the  state,  which  must  inevitably  arise  if  Augustus  aban- 
don  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  strong  resemblance  between  this  ode  and  a  fragment  of  AI- 
caeus  has  already  been  noticed.  ( Originality  of  Horace,  p.  xxxiv  of  this  volume.)  Com- 
pare  the  commencement  of  that piece.    To  ftev ydo  foOtv Kvjxa  KvYivStTai,  rb  P  frQtv  k.t.>. 
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"3.  Portum.  The  harbour  bere  alluded  to  is  tbe  trauquility  wbich  vvas  beginniug  to  pre- 
vail  under  the  government  of  Augustus. 

Ut  nudum  rcmigio,  &e.  "  How  bare  thy  side  is  of  oars."  The  loss  of  its  oars,  on  either 
of  the  sides,  greatly  embarrassed  the  moveinents  of  the  vessel.  ILence,  in  naval  conflicts, 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  combatants  was  to  svveep  away  the  oars  of  eacli  other's 
gaMies.  The  manoeuvre  by  vvhich  this  vvas  effected  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  (JukttXouj. 
Compare  Larchcr  ad  Hcrod.  6.  12.  Lcx  Polyb.  (Schweigh.)  s.  v.  Caesar  (Bell.  Civ.  1.  58.;  and 
Livy  (37,  24.) 

6.  Gcmant.  A  beautiful  term,  and  harmonizing  closely  with  "  s«raaus."  The  expression 
nonnc  vidcs  utgcmant  hasbeen  censured  by  some  critics  as  an  incorrect  use  of  language  ;  but 
video,  it  mustbe  recollected,  applies  in  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  the  operation  of  any 
of  the  senses,  and  is  analogous  in  this  respect  to  the  English  verb  "  perceive."  Cicero  em- 
ploys  vidco  in  reference  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  "  In  clamando  quidcmvideo  eum  csse  bene  ro- 
bustum  et  excrcitatumy  (In  Caccil.  15.)  So  Virgil  (Aen.  4.  490.)  "  Mugire  vidcbis  sub  pcdi- 
bus  terram.u  Plautus,  [Mil.  4.  6. 44.)  goes  still  farther.  "  Naso  poljam  hacc  quidem  videt plus 
quam  oculis."  Compare  Shakspeare  (First  part  of  Htnry  4th,  act  1.  sc.  3-)  "  He  made  me 
mad  to  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet,  and  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewo- 
man,"  &c. 

7.  Carinae.  Bentley  insists  that  tbe  term  funibus  in  the  preceding  line  denotes  "  an- 
chors,"  and  that  theplural  (orm  carinae,  inthe  present  verse,  eannot  refer  to  a  single  vessel 
jnerely.  Hence  heis  led  to  conclude,  that  the  poel  in  using  the  latter  word  alludes  to  other 
vessels  lying  in  fhe  same  harbour,  and  tlmt  he  cautions  his  friends  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  dangers  of  the  main  ocean  at  a  time  when  their  own  ship  is  suffering  under  the  effects 
of  aprevious  tempest,  and  when  the  other  vessels  in  the  port  can  with  difficulty  resist,  even 
by  the  aid  of  anchors,  the  increasing  fury  of  the  sea.  It  will  beperceived  from  thisthat  the 
critic  adopts  the  opinion  of  Muretus  relative  to  the  scope  of  the  present  ode.  To  the  ob- 
jection  here  urged  it  may  be  replied,  tbat  the  plural  carinae  is  used  by  tbe  poet  for  the  sin- 
gulur,  a  practice  of  common  occurrence  both  with  him  and  other  writers,  and  that  if  funibus 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  cables"  the  reference  may  very  easily  and  naturally  be  to  a  single 
vessel.  We  would  translate  the  clause  therefore  as  follows  :  "  And  thy  hull  without  cables 
to  secure  it"  Carinae  (i.  e.  carina)  vvill  then  be  taken  by  synecdoche  for  the  entire  body 
of  the  vessel  "  Depuis  quand,"  asks  Sanadon,  "  a-t'on  revoque  le  privilege  accorde  de 
tous  tems  aux  poetes  d'emploier  le  singulier  pOur  le  pluriel,  et  le  pluriel  pour  le  singulier  ? 
La  Baleine  et  le  Centaure,  dont  parle  Virgile,  etoient  deux  batimens  distingues.  qui  avoient 
chacun  un  front  et  une  quille  ;  cependant  le  pocte  se  sert  de  frontibus  au  pluriel,  et  de  cari- 
na  au  singulier. 


Nunc  una  ambdejunclisqueferuntiw 


Frontibus  et  longa  sulcant  vada  aalsa  carina." 

Les  poetes  Latins  ont  toujours  ete  en  droit  de  dire  indiferement,  et  dans  le  meme  sens,  tectum 
et  tccta,  limen  et  limina,''''  &c. — Some  commentators  think  that  the  poet  alludes  to  the  prac- 
ticeusual  amongthe  ancientsof  girding  their  vessels  withcablesin  violent  storms,  in  order 
toprevent  the  planks  from  startingasunder.  This  is  called  in  Greek,  vnofyvwziv.  Compare 
Acts,27.  17.  and  Athenaeus  (5.  37.— vol.2.  p.  286.  ed.  Schweigh.)  vixo&nara  6e  tXajugave  SwSsko, 
speaking  of  the  large  vessel  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  Hence  Hesychius  :  vno^wnara  cxoivia 
Kara  niaov  tt}v  vavv  0£o-/i£u(5//£vc.  The  first  explanation,  however,  appears  to  us  the  simplest, 
though  Vanderbourg  i3  very  strenuous  in  advocating  the  latter. 

8.  Imperiosius  aequor.  u  The  increasing  violence  of  the  sea."  Such  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  force  of  the  coc.parative  in  this  clause  :  the  sea  being  described  as  growing  every  mo- 
ment  more  and  raore  violent. 


( 
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10.  Di.  Alludingto  the  tutelary  deities,  whose  images  were  accustomed  to  be  placed,  to- 
getber  with  a  small  altar,  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  This  part  of  the  ship  was  consequently 
held  sacred,  and  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  to  such  as  lled  to  it :  pray- 
ers,  also,  andsacrifices  were  ofFered,  and  oaths  taken  before  it,  as  the  mansion  of  the  tutelary 
and  presiding  deity  of  the  ship.  Compare  Lipsius,  ad  Senec.  Episl.  76.  p.  525.  The  figura- 
tive  meaning  of  the  poet  presents  to  our  view  the  guardian  deities  of  Rome  offended  at  the 
sanguioary  excesses  of  civil  warfare,  and  determined  to  withhold  their  protecting  influence 
if  the  state  should  again  be  plunged  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

11.  Pontica  pinus.  "  Of  Pontic  pine."  The  pine  of  Pontus  was  hard  and  durable,  and  of 
great  value  in  ship-building.  Yet  the  vessel  of  the  state  is  warned  by  the  poet  not  to  rely 
too  much  on  the  strength  of  her  timbers,  whichthe  fury  of  the  recent  tempesthad  weakened 
and  nearly  overeome.  Hence,  according  to  Sanadon,  he  insinuates  to  the  Romans,  that 
ttlthough  the  republic  seemed  firm  and  unshakeu,  to  those  who  inclined  to  apopular  govern- 
ment,  yetthis  pretendedstrength  couldnot  preserve  herfrom  the  dangers  which  threatened 
if  Augustus  abandoned  her  to  their  guidance. 

12.  Silvae  filia  nobilis.  A  beautiful  image.  Compare  Lycophron,  (Cassand.  24.)  where 
the  vessels  of  Paris  are  styled  al  <ba\aKpa7ai  K6pai.  "  The  Idaean  daughters  of  the  grove." 
(Roystom)  Martial  (14.  90)  appears  to  have  imitated  the  language  of  Horace.  "  Non  sum 
Mauraefilia  silvde" 

13.  Jactes  etgcnus  et  nomen  inutile.  The  idea  conveyed  under  this  figurative  language  is, 
when  paraphrased,  as  follows :  "  Idle.  O  my  country,  will  be  the  boast  of  thy  former  glories 
and  the  splendour  of  thy  ancient  name." 

14.  Pictis  puppibus.  Beside  being  graced  with  the  statues  of  the  tutelary  deities,  the 
sterns  of  ancient  vessels  were  likewise  embellished  with  paintings  and  other  ornaments, 
comprehended  generally  under  the  name  of  a<p\aara.  Compare  Seneca(Ep.  76.)  «'  Navis 
bona  dicilur,  non  quac  pretiosis  coloribas picta  est,  .  .  .  .  ncc  cujus  tutela  ebore  caelata,  ....  sed 
stabilisetfirma.'' 

15.  Nisi  ventis  debes  ludibrium.  "  Unless  thou  art  doomed  lo  be  the  sport  of  the  winds." 
This  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom :  3<p\uv  (or  6<p\ictcdvsiv)  yi\wra.  (Aristoph.  vt<p. 
1031.     Eurip.  Med.  1049.) 

17.  Nuper  sollicitum,  &c.  "  Thou  who  wert  lately  a  source  of  disquietude  and  weariness 
to  me.  who  at  present  art  an  object  of  fond  desire  andstrong  apprehension,"  &c.  Theex- 
pression  soUicitum  taediurn  refers  to  the  unquiet  feelings  which  swayedthe  bosom  of  the  poet 
during  the  period  of  the  civil  contest,  and  to  the  weariness  and  disgust  which  the  long  con- 
tinuance  of  those  scenes  produced  in  his  breast.  Under  the  sway  of  Augustus,  however, 
his  country  again  becomes  the  idol  of  his  warmest  affections,  (desiderium,)  and  a  feeling  of 
strong  apprehension  (cura  non  levis)  takes  possession  of  him,  lest  he  may  again  see  her  in- 
volved  ia  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

20.  Nitenles  Cycladas.  "The  Cyclades  conspicuous  from  afar."  The  epithet  nitentes 
appears  to  refer,  not  so  much  to  the  marble  contained  in  most  of  these  islan ds,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  its  appearing  along  the  coasts  of  many  of  the  group,  and  rendering  them  con- 
spicuous  objects  at  a  distance.  "  Plusieurs  des  Cyclades,"  observes  Sanadon,  "  sont  bordees 
de  roches  blanches,  qui  se  font  remarquer  de  loin  par  leur  brillant.  Ce  qui  est  particuliere- 
ment  vrai  de  1'fle  de  Naxos."— The  Cyclades  were  a  cluster  6f  islands  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
which,  according  to  the  common  explanation  of  the  name,  surround  Delos  as  with  a  circle 
(KvK\oi,circulus.)  The  appellation,  however,  if  this  etymology  be  correct,  is  not  a  very  ac- 
curate  one,  since  most  of  these  islands  lie  in  fact  to  the  west  and  south  of  Delos.  The  na- 
vigation  of  the  Aegean  was  dreaded  by  the  ancient  mariners.  on  account  both  of  tfae  sudden 
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atoiuis  to  wliich  it  was exposed,  and  the  number  of  sunken  rocks  wbich  it  contained.  Com- 
pare  Antip.  Sid.  c.  10S.  (Jinnl.  Br.  2.  37.) 

-a<ra  $d\acaa,  StiXaecra'  ri  KvicXdSas,  i)  ctcvov  "EXA)?s 
Kvua  Kal  i^clas  iiKta  utu<[>6uc0a. 

Tke  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet  is  this  ;  thatit  wouldbe  as  difficult  for-the 
vessel  of  the  state,  in  its  present  condition,  to  breast  the  foaming  surge  of  civil  warfare,  as 
for^a  shattered  bark  otnavigate  amidthe  dangers  of  the  Aegean. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  before  closing  our  remarks  upon  the  present  ode,  to  exhibit  a  brief 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  explained  by  those,  who  consider  it  as  having  reference 
to  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  party  of  Pompey,  which  had  rallied  under  the  banners  oi 

his  son.    With  them  Navis  denotes  the  republic : — Novi  Jluctus  are  new  civil  wars: 

Nudum  remigio  latus  indicates  the  want  of  resources   on  the  part  of  the  state  '.- Malus 

ctltri  saucius  Africo  points  to  Pompey,  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy : Antennae 

are  the  senators  and  leading  men  of  the  state  : Sine  funibus,  the  impoverished  state  o; 

the  finances :  &c. 


ODE  16.  This  ode  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  last 
civil  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  ,Nereus,  the  sea-god,  predicts  the 
ruin  of  Troy  at  the  very  time  that  Paris  bears  Helen  over  ihe  Aegean  sea  from  Sparta. 
Underthe  characterof  Paris,  the  poet,  according  to  some  commentators.  intended  to  re- 
present  the  infatuated  Antony,  whose  passion  for  Cleopatra  he  foretold  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  disastrous  consequences  as  that  of  the"  Trojan  prince  for  Helen ;  and  under 
the  Grecian  heroes,  whom  Nereus  in  imagination  beholds  combined  against  Ilium,  Horace, 
it  has  been  said,  represents  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Augustus. — Asregards  the  o:iginality 
of  this  ode,  compare  page  xxxiv.  of  this  volume,  in  notis. 


1.  Pastor.  Paris,  whose  early  life  was  spent  among  the  shepherds  of  Mount  Ida.  The 
weli-known  storyof  his  exposure  when  an  infant,  is  related  by  Apollodorus,  (3,  12.  5.  p. 
333.  ed.  Heyne.)  As  regards  the  epithet  which  is  here  applied  to  him  by  Horace,  compare 
Euripides  (Hec.  944.)  'I<5atov  tc  (3ovTav  alv6irapiv  and  (HeL  29.)  Auruv  -Se  Povcrradu'  'I^ajos 
Ilapts.  So  arso  he  is  styled  by  Virgil,  (Aen.  7.  363.)  "  Phrygius  pastor,"  and  by  Statius,. 
(Achill.  1.  20.)  "  pastor  Dardanus,"  Sanadon,  who  is  one  of  those  that  attach  an  allego 
rical  meaning  to  the  ode,  thinks  that  the  allusion  to  Antony  commences  with  the  very  nrst 
word  of  the  poem,  since  Antony  was  one  of  the  Luperci,  or  priests  of  Pan,  the  god  of  shep- 
herds. 

Traheret.  "  Was  bearing  forcibly  away."  Horace  follows  the  authority  of  those  writers 
who  make  Helen  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Paris  against  her  will,  and  to  the  same  efFect 
is  the  language  which  Ovid  (Her.  17.  21.)  represents  the  Spartan  princess  as  using  to  her 
ravisher.  "  An,  quia  vim  nobis  Neptunius  attulit  heros;  Rapla  semel,  videor  bis  quoque  digna 
rapi  V  Some  commentators  consider  traherel  as  equivalent  to  lenta  navigatione  circumduccrct. 
since  Paris,  according  to  one  of  fhe  scholiasts  and  Eustathius,  did  not  go  direcily  from  La- 
cedaemon  to  Troy,  but,  in  apprehension  of  being  pursued,  sailed  to  Cyprus,  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  (2.  112.)  in  which  Paris  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  by  adverse  winds  from  the  Aegean  into  the  Egyptian  sea.  The  statement  of  the 
historian,  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  more  attention  than  that  of  tbe  scholiast,  militate? 
against  the  idea  endeavoured  to  be  attached  to  traheret  by  these  commentators.  As  regards 
the  truth  of  the  narrative  itself,  it  raay  be  reraarked  that  Homer  appears  (o  lend  his  sanc- 
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tion  to  the  fact  of  Paris  having  been  in  Egypt  with  Helen.  (11.  6.  289.  Od.  4.  227.  ib-  5. 
351.)  The  forcible  abduotion  of  Helen,  however,  is  decidedly  posthomeric,  and  owes  its 
origin  no  doubtto  the  Tragic  writers.  (Compare  Heyne,  Excurs.  1.  ad.  Aen.  2.)  As  an  in- 
stance  of  the  wild  imaginings  in  which  these  writers  sometimes  indulged  relative  to  such 
topics,  vve  may  cite  ihe  Helejrraof  Euripides,  (81.  seqq.)  where  the  Spartan  princess  is  made 
to  say,  that  Paris  was  ueceived,  and  carried  ofF  a  phantom  in  her  stead,  (eMwXov  £u.irvow.) 
Compare  with  this  the  language  of  Cassandra,  in  Lycophron  (112  seqq.)  where  the  allusiou 
is  to  tlie  Trojan  prince  ; 

Tr)v  SzvTepav  £U)\ov  ovko^ei  Kvrrptv, 
4>v~^pby  TrapayKa\i~ixa,  Ka<;  dvetpdTwv 
Ktvals  d<pda~u)v  wXivaici  Sifxvta. 

"  But,  ah !  no  more  thy  baffled  arms  shall  press 
The  bright-haired  nymph,  but  clasp  unto  thy  breast 
The  cold  embrace,  the  visionary  joy, 
Ghost  of  departed  love,  shade  of  a  dream."  (Royston.) 

Navibus  Idaeis.  "  In  vessels  made  of  the  timber  of  Ida."  i.  e.  "  in  Trojan  ships."  Ly- 
cophron,  (Cassand.  24.)  styles  the  yessels  of  Paris,  al  $a\aKpa~at  K6pat,  "  the  Idaean  daugh- 
ters  of  the  grove,"  (Royston,)  Phalacra  being  one  of  the  promontories  of  mount  Ida. 

2.  Perjidus.  Alluding  to  his  violation  of  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Compare  Lycophron 
(Cassand.  132,  seqq.) 

"Os,  tov  Avkov  re  Kal  Htfxaipicas  rdfpoys 
%pTi~[iLO~~t  Kv8aivov~as  ovk  aUovtttvos, 
ob6y  'AvOius  'ipwTag,  ovSe  tov  ^ivotg 
cvvdoptrov  Alyaiwvos  ayviTrjv  Trdyov, 
itKkis  •S-ewv  oKoitos  i"6rjvai  h'iKr\v, 
\di;as  Tpdirt^av  KavaKvirdJ-as  $i[xtv,     , 
cloktov  TiQt)vr)s  £KLi£ixayLiivos  Tpdnovs. 

"  For  not  the  loves  of  Antheus,  nor  the  guests 
Who  poured  on  Lycus'  and  Chirhaerus'  tomb 
Their  dark  libations,  nor  the  hallowed  salt 
Of  earth-encircling  Neptune,  nor  the  rites 
Of  hospitable  Jove,  could  move  thy  soul, 
Stern  as  the  bear  which  nursed  in  Ida's  woods 
Thine  infancy,  fit  nurture  for  fit  child."  (Royston.) 

3.  Ingrato  otio.  "  In  an  unwelcome  calm."  The  allusion  in  theepithet  ingralo  hasbetn 
much  disputed,  some  commentators  referring  it  to  the  winds  in  the  sense  of  "  unwilling," 
or  "  reluctant."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Trojan  prince  is  rather  meant,  whose 
earnest  desire  for  a  rapid  flight  over  the  Aegean  was  thwarted  by  the  unwelcome  visitation 
of  a  calm.  Dacier,  in  explaining  this  passage,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Heinsius,  who  makes 
the  winds  to  have  obeyed  Nereus,  not  because  he  had  any  particular  controul  over  thera, 
but  from  its  being  customary  among  the  poets  that  all  nature  should  keep  silence  when  the 
voice  of  a  god  is  heard.  It  is  far  more  simple,  however,  to  make  Nereus  exercise  authority 
over  the  winds  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  deity  of  the  sea.  Hesiod  even  assigns 
Chis  power  to  the  Nereids.     (Theog.  253.  seqq.) 


KvLtod6Kri  $',  rj  Kvpar*  iv  TjEpoetSii  7r6vn^, 
■nvoids  te  tyOiuv  dvitiav,  avv  KvfxaTohjyr, 
ps.?a  Trpijvvet,  Kal  £vc<pvpy  'A«rf>tTptr7j. 
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Cvmodoce  who  calras 


The  stormy  billows  of  the  darkeird  main, 

And  blasts  of  mighty  winds  ;  her  aids  the  Nymph 

Cymatolege,  whfie  along  the  deep 

With  beauteons  ankles  Amphitrite  glides."  (Elto.v.) 

4.  Lt  caneret  fcra  fala.  "  That  he  might  foretell  thcir  glooray  destinies."  Nereus,  in 
rommon  with  other  gods  of  the  ocean,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Homer,  (Od.4.  384.) 
.«peaks  of  thefatidical  powers  of  Proteus.  Compare  Virgil,  (Georg.4.  387.)  and  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (1.  1310.)  of  those  enjoyed  by  Glaucus.  Nereus,  however,  is  here  particularly 
"amed.  both  on  account  of  his  being  the  most  ancient  of  his  race,  and  the  author  of  the 
traest  predictions.     Hence  Hesiod  (  Theog.  233,  seqq.)  says  of  this  deity  :— 

Hrjpia  5'  diptvSia  nai  d\r,dia  yrivaro  IloVrc? 
rrpcaSvraTov  izaiSuv'  avrdp  KaXiovoi  yipovra 

oivEKa  VT)fi£pT>'lS  Tt  Kal  JJTTIOS,  0v5t  $tplOT£(i)l> 

\i)dtTai,  dWd  6'iKaia  Kalrj~ia  Sfjvta  olStv. 

■  The  Sea  with  Earth  embracing,  Nereus  rose, 
Eldest  of  all  his  race ;  pure  from  deceit 
And  true ;  with  filial  veneration  nam'd 
Ancient  of  years:  for  mild  and  blameless  he  ; 
Remembering  still  the  right;  still  merciful 
As  just  in  counsels.'' (Elton.) 

5.  McUaavi.  "  Under  evil  omens."  Avis,  according  to  Varro,  is  particularly  said  of  sing- 
ing  birds,  which  afforded  omens  by  theirnotes.  Hence  it  is  taken  to  denote  omens  in  ge^ 
neral.  For  other  reraarks  on  the  term,  compare  HilVs  Synonyms,  (p.  775  4to.  ed.) — Antony, 
observes  Sanadon,  intended  to  carry  Cleopatra  to  Rome,  as  Paris  carried  Helen  to  Troy. 

7-  Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias,  &c.  "  Bound  by  a  common  oath,  to  sever  the  tie  that 
unites  thee  to  the  object  of  thy  love,  and  to  overthrow  the  ancient  throne  of  Priam." 
A  zeugma  takes  place  in  rumpere,  by  which  a  different  meaning  is  given  to  the  verb  in  each 
clause. — The  term  njptias is  here  used,  not  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  with  reference  to  the 
criminal  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen.  An  ancient  poet,  quoted  by  Cicero,  (de  Orat.  3.  58.) 
calls  them  nuptias  innuptas,  i.  e.  quaefactae  simt  contrajus  :  "  unlawful." 

"  Qua  tempestate  Paris  Helenam  innuplis  junxit  nuptiis." 

So  ydfwv  uya^iov  is  applied  by  Euripides  (Hel.  689.)  to  the  same  unhallowed  union.  This 
form  of  speech  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  in  both  languages :  thus  dcwpov  SZpov,  &c  and 
in  Cicero  (Phil.  2.  2.)  "  insepullam  sepulluram." — Horace  alludes,  in  the  test,  to  the  oath 
by  which  the  Grecian  princes,  assembled  at  Aulis,  bound  themselves  not  to  return  to  their 
homes  until  they  had  effected  the  recovery  of  Helen  and  the  ruin  of  Priam's  kingdom. 
(Compare  Siatius,  Achill.  1.  455.)  This  was  based  upon  the  previous  oath  which  Tyndarus 
exacted  from  the  suitors  of  h;s  daughter,  thatthey  wouldlend  aid  to  his  future  son-in-law,  in 
behalf  of  his  bride,  whenever  occasion  might  require.  The  terms  of  this  latter  obligation 
may  be  gathered  from  Euripides,  (Iph.  in  Aul.  61.  seqq.) 

9.  Heu,heu!  quaatus  equis,  &c.  "Alas!  alas  .'  what  toil  for  steeds,  what  toil  for  heroes  i» 
athand."  The  idea  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Homer,  (//.  2.  3.  388.  seqq.)  'ilpuiaa  ph 
rtv  Tt\apu>v  k.  t.  >.  This  passage  of  Horace  has  been  elegantly  miitated  bv  Statius,  (Thel 
3.  210.) 

'•  Quantus  equis,  quanlusque  viris  inpuhere  crasso 
Sudor.  io  quantum  crudele  rnbebitis  crmnts'' 
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10.  Quariamovesfunera.     "  What  carnage  art  thou  exciting." 

11.  Aegida.  The  primitive  meamng  of  the  term  aegis  (alyls)  is  "  a  goatskin."  Henceit  is 
employed  to  denote  anyproteotionfor  the  body,  whether  it  be  a  simple  covering  of  that 
material,  a  coatof  mail,  or  a  shield.  The  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  poets 
In  one  orthe  otherof  these  two  acceptations.  In  the  present  passage  it  is  taken  for  the 
shield.  Theadvocates  for.an  allegorieal  meaning  in  the  poetry  of  Homer,  explain  the  epi- 
thet  alyio^oi,  vvhich  he  so  often  applies  to  Jupiter,  by  a  reference  to  Aeschylus  (Cho&ph.  591.) 
who  uses  the  plural  form  of  alyU  in  the  sense  of  tempests.  (Kavepotvnov  klylhm  Qpiaau  k6tov.) 
Hence  the  aegisof  Jove  will  be  a  dark  and  threatening  tempest.  Compare  11.  4.  167.  17- 
593-^and  Virgil,  Aeu.  8.  354.  "  quum  saepe  nigranlem  Aegida  conculeret  dextra  nimhosque 
cieret,"  The  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning  in  Horner  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful- 
As  to  the  use  of  the  aegis  it  may  be  remarked  thatit  was  confined  principally  to  Jupiter  and 
Minerva.  Gn  a  few  occasions  this  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  Apollo.  Compare  11.  15, 2291 
24,  20. 

1    12.  Et  rabiem parat.     "  And  is  kindlingup  her  martial  fury."     The  zeugma  in  parat,  and 
the  air  of  conciseness  which  it  imparts  to  the  style,  are  peculiarly  striking. 

13.  Veneris  praesidio  ferox.  "  Proudly  relying  on  the  protection  of  Venus."  Compare 
Homer(ll,  3.  55.  56.)  where  Hector  reproaches  Paris  with  the  feeble  nature  of  the  aids  ow 
which  he  relies. 

Ovk  dv  tl  xpaioLir)  Kidapis,  tol  tc  Swp'  'Atypooi-tiSr 
5;  ts  koliv,  tq  Tt  uSos,  '6t '  iV  K0vir]ai  jxiyeiriS' 

"Nichts  auch  frommte  du  saitengeton,  und  diehuld  Afrodites, 

Oder  das  haar,  und  der  wuchs,  wenn  dort  du  im  staube  dieh  waltzest."     (Vossv) 

According  to  Sanadon,  Cleopatra  is  here  represented  under  the  character  of  Venus.  The* 
court  of  this  princess  was  the  abode  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  where  Antony  plunged  himself 
into  the  mostshameful  excesses.  Hence,  observes  the  critic,  the  poetraises  a  just  and  natu- 
ral  allusion,  without  doing  violence  to  history,  (sansforcer  Vhistoire.)  Pallas  was  the  guar- 
dian  of  Menelaus,  as  Venus  was  the  protectress  of  Paris.  Thus  Octavia  supported  the- 
young  Caesar,  as  Cleopatra  appeared  in  defence  of  Antony. 

14.  Grataquefeminis,  &c.  "  And  distribute  pleasing  strains  among  vvomen  on  the  un- 
manly  lyre."  The  expression  carmina  dividere  feminis  means  nothing  more  than  to  execute 
different  airs  for  different  females  insuccession,  or,  as  Doring  expresses  it,  "  modo  huic,  mo- 
do  alii  feminae  carmen  canere."  Compare  Ode  1.  36.  6.  "  dividit  oscula."  Gesner  is  cer- 
tainly  incorrect  in  referring  it  to  an  amoebaean  strain  (per  vices  ct  alternis  canere)  though  he 
cites  the  authority  of  Voss  (ad  Calull,  p.  239.)  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  Nor  is  Ihe 
opinion  of  Mitscherlich  more  felicitous,  according  to  whom  carmina  dividere  is  merely  an- 
other  mode  of  expressing  the  simple  verb  canere.  Lycophron  alludes  to  the  lyre  of  Paris  iis. 
the  follovving  lines  :     (Cassand.  139.  sq.) 

Toi  yap  ^aXa&Ls  els  Kevbv  vevpas  ktuttov: 
iiaira  KaSioprjTa  (popLiic^wv  ii&t]. 

"  Wherefore  all  joyless  shalt  thou  strike  the  lyre, 

Trilling  vain  chords,  and  bootless  melodies."        (KoYSXoit.) 

Plutarch  states  thatthe  lyre  of  Paris  was  remaining  in  the  tirae  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
vefusedto  see  it  when  offered  tobe  shown  to  him  by  the  people  of  Ilium.  (Vit.  /lex.  15- 
— ed.  Hutlen.  vol.  A.p.  269.)  Compare  Aelian,  (Var.  Hist.  9.  30.)  and  Stobaeus,  (Serm.  7.) 
the  latter  of  whom  relates,  that  vvhen  the  lyre  in  question  was  offered  to  be  exbi!.;ted,  he 
armvered  "  Showme  the  lyre  of  Achilles.  or  rather  his  lance."    Asregards  the  r»^sage  of 
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Horacc  10  which  tiiis  aote  refers,  the  allegory  may  still  be  pursued  in  itbetween  Antony  and 
Paris,  since,  according  to  Plutarch,  Antony  lived  for  a  time  at  Samos,  with  Cleopatra,  in  the 
last  excessesof  luxury,  amidtiie  dciigbts  of  ions;  and  rausic,  while  the  world  around  him  was 
temfioj  with  apprehensions  Ot  i  civ  :i  war,  (try^dv  a~doris  olK0vuivr)$  ntpiQprjvovuivris  Kat  -ntpiOTtva- 
fyuv^.     Vit.  AiUon.  56  — cd.  Huittn.  vol.  6.  p.  128.) 

16.  Tlialamo.     "  In  thy  bed-chamber." 

17.  Calami  spicula  Cnossii.  Cnossus,  orGnossus,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  import- 
ant  cities  of  Crete,  situate  on  the  river  Ceratus.  Hence  Cnvssius  is  taken  by  synecdoche 
in  the  sei.se  of  "  Cretan."  The  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  archery. 
Prudentius  (Ckithcm,  5.  52.)  has  imitated  this  passage : — 

w  Hicfiditjaculis,  illevolantia 

PraefigU  calamis  spicula  Cnossiis.:' 

18.  Strepitumque,  el  celertm  sequi  Ajacem.  "  And  the  din  of  battle,  and  Ajax  swift  in  pur- 
suit."  The  expression  eelercm  sequi  is  a  Graecism  for  celerem  ad  sequendum.  The  Oileaii 
Ajax  is  here  meant.     Compare  Homer.  (II.  2,  527.)     0<Arjos  raxbs  Afaj. 

19.  Tamen.     This  particle  is  to  be  referred  to  quamvU  whicb   is  implied  in  serus  :  i.  e 
■quamvis  serus,  tamen   ....  collmes.     "Tbough  late  in  the  conflict,  stiil  shal*  thou  soil  in  the 
dust  thy  adulterous  locks.*'    The  expression  crines  aduUeros  is  equivalent  properly  to  crines 
eleganter  aduUerorum  morecomtos,  and  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  tbe  whole  clause 
is  simply  this :  "thou  shalt  expiate  thy  adultery  by  thy  death."     Compare  Homer  (R.  16» 

795.)   uidvOrjoav  £e  cdtipas  atuari  Kal  Kovijtoi. 

21.  Lae~riiaden.  "  Tbe  son  of  Laertes."  Ulysses.  The  Greek  form  of  the  patronymic 
(Aacpndhis)  comes  from  Aaiprtos,  for  Aaiprns.  (Matthiae,  G.  G.volA.p  130.  BlomfieWs 
transt.  4tk  ed.)  Ulysses  is  styled  "  the  destroyer"  (ezitium)  of  tbeTrojan  nation.  both  on 
account  of  his  instrument&liiy  in  carrying  off  the  Pailadium  with  Diomede,  and  from  his 
having  suggested,  under  the  guidance  of  Minerva,  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse. 
Compare  Homer,  (Od.  8,494.)  *Qv  kot  i$  a,Kp6-c\iv,  l6\ov,  \\yayt  hlos  'OoWri)*.  Qjuintus  Ca- 
laber  (12.  22.)  makes  Calchas  the  author  of  the  plan,  and  Tryphiorforus,  (44.  seqq.)  Helenus, 
when  he  had  left  Troy  after  the  marriage  of  Deiphobus  and  Heien.  But  compare  Heyne, 
4d  Virg.  Aen.  2.  18. 

22.  Pyiium  Nestora.  There  were  four  cities  named  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus,  two  oi* 
them  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  and  two  in  Elis.  The  larger  of  those  in  Messenia  corres- 
ponds  to  the  modern  Kavarino,  and  has  been  considered  by  many  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
venerable  Nestor,  and  capital  of  his  kingdom.  This  opinion  is  incorrect.  The  Pylos  of 
Nestor.  was  situate  in  the  Triphylian  district  of  Elis.  The  other  Elean  Pylos  lay  to  thesoutb> 
east  of  the  ciiy  of  Elis.     Compare  Heyne,  ad  II. 4, 591 :  11,  681. 

23.  alamanms  Teucer.  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  brother  of  Ajax. 
Compare  Ode  1. 7. 21.  and  consult  Various  Readings. 

34.  Slfumelus.  The  son  of  Capaneus,  and  charioteer  of  Diomede.  According  to  Virgil, 
( Aen.  2.  261.)  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  concealed  in  the  woodenhorse. 

Sdats  pugnae,  "  Skilled  in  the  fight."    Elfos  //d^s,  Hom. 

26.  Merionen  quoque  nosces.  "  Thou  shalt  learn  also  to  know  Meriones."  Compare 
Homer  (II  13,  269.)  tv  v-6  tis  avrbv  yvuotrai,  speaking  of  Achilles.  Meriones  was  the  cha- 
rioteer  of  Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete.    Compare  Ode,  1.  6.  15. 

27.  Furii  te  reperire.  "  Ragesthrough  the  field  in  quest  of  thee."  Compare  the  Homeric. 
expresc    n  uejiaws  Kiyictv. 
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28  .  Tydides,  melior patre.  "  The  son  of  Tydeus,  in  arms  superior  to  his  sire."  Horacr 
appears  to  allude  to  the  language  of  Sthenelus.  {II.  4,  405.)  in  defending  himself  and 
Diomede  from  the  reproaches  of  Agamemnon,  when  the  latter  was  marshalling  his  forces 
after  the  violation  of  the  truce  by  Pandarus,  and  thought  that  he  perceived  reluctance  to 
engage  on  the  part  of  Diomede  and  his  coropanion.  fH/i£ts  toi  varipwv  frfy  aftehoves  dx6F^ 
elvai,  are  the  words  of  Sthenelus. 

29.  Cervus  uti,  &c.    Understand/ugif. 

Vallis  in  alterapartc.     "  In  the  opposite  quarter  of  some  valley." 

31.  Tu  . . .  sublimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu.  "  Thou,  effeminate,  shalt  fly  from  wifh  deep 
pantings."  The  expression  sublimi  anhelitu  beautifully  describes  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  panting  for  breath,  and  raise  their  heads  that  they  may  breathe  more  freely. 

32.  Non  hocpollicilus  tuae.  "  Not  having  promised  this  to  thybeloved."  Hoc,i.e.vl 
fugeres.    Ovid.  (Her.  16.  356.)  gives  the  promise  raade  by  Paris  to  Helen , 

"  Finge  tamen,  si  vis,  ingens  consurgere  bellum, 
El  mihi  sunt  vires,  et  mea  tela  nocent. 
Nec  plus  Atrides  animi  Menelaus  habebit, 
Quam  Paris,  aut  armis  antefercndus  eriW1' 

33.  Iracunda  diem,  &c.  Literally.  "  The  angry  fleet  of  Achilles  shall  protract  the  day 
of  destruction  to  Ilium,  &c."  i.  e.  "  the  anger  of  Achilles,  who  retired  to  his  fleet,  shall 
protract,  &.c." 

35.  Post  certas  hkmes.  "  After  a  destined  period  of  years."  Certas  is  here  equivalent  to 
fato  destinatas. 


ODE  16.  Horace,  in  early  life,  had  written  some  severe  verses  against  a  young  female. 
He  now  retracts  his  injurious  expressions,  and  lays  the  blame  on  the  ardent 
and!  impetuous  feelings  of  youth.  The  ode  turns  principally  on  the  fatal  effects  of  unre- 
strained  anger.  An  old  commentator  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  female  was  Gratidia, 
and  that  sheisthe  same  with  the  Canidia  of  the  Epodes.  Acron  and  Porphyrion  call  her 
Tyndaris,  whence  some  have  been  led  to  infer,  that  Gratidia,  whom  Horace  attacked,  was 
the  parent,  and  that,  being  now  in  love  with  her  daughter  Tyndaris,  he  endeavours  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  latter,  by  giving  up  his  injurious  versesto  her  resentment.  Acron,  how- 
ever,  farther  states,  that  Horace  in  this  Palinodia  imitates  Stesichorus,  who,  having  lost  his 
sightas  apunishment  foran  ode  against  Helen,  made  subsequently  a  full  recantation,  and 
wascured  of  his  blindness.  Now,  as  Tyndaris  was  the  patronymic  appellation  of  Helen, 
why  may  not  the  Roman  poet  have  merely  transferred  this  name  from  the  Greek  original  to 
his  own  production,  without  intending  to  assign  it  any  particular  meaning  ?  Compare  Re- 
marks  on  the  Originalily  of  Horace,^?.  xxxv,  of  this  volume,  innotis. 


2.  Criminosis  ianibis.  "  To  my  injurious  iambics."  The  iambic  measure  was  originally 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  satirical  composition.  Its  inventor  was  Archilochus.  Compare 
Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pis.  (Art  of  Poetry,)  79.  "  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  amavit  iambo.,t 
Catullus  (36.  5.)  referring  to  their  early  object,  gives  the  appellation  of  truces  to  iambics,  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  they  are  styled  i<pv6pioT?ipts. 

4.  Mari  Adriano.  The  Adriatic  is  here  put  for  water  generally.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
customed  to  cast  whatevep  they  detested  either  into  the  flames  or  the  water.  Hence  the 
Greek  adage.  /?o'XV  thUm. 
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->.  Non  Dindymcne,kc.  "  Nor  Cybele,  nor  the  Pythian  Apollo,  god  of  prophetic  inspi- 
ration.so  agitate  the  rainds  of  their  priesthood  in  the  secret  shrines,  Bacchus  does  not  so 
shake  the  soul,  nor  the  Corybantes  when  they  strike  with  redoubled  blovvs  on  the  shrill 
cymbals,  as  gloomy  anger  rages."  Understand  quat.unt  with  Corybantts  and  irae  respectively, 
and  observe  the  expressive  foice  of  the  zeugma.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is,  vvhen 
divested  of  its  poetic  attire,   siraply  this:    "  Nor  Cybele.  nor  Apollo,  nor  Bacchus,  northe 

Corybantes,  can  shake  the  soul  as  Joes  the  povver  of  anger." Dindymene.     The  God- 

dess  Cybele   received  this  name  frora  being  vvorshipped    on  mount  Dindymus,  near  the 
city  of  Pessinus  in  Galatia,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor. 

6.  Incola  Pythiat.  The  term  incola  beautifully  expressesthe  prophetic  inspiration  of  tbe 
god:  "  habitans  quasi  in  pectore."  Compare  ihe  Greek  forms,  Sefc  gvvoikos,  ivfottiptiKw,  and 
Dorvill.  ad  Chant.p.  527.  The  appellation  Pythius  is  applied  to  Apollo  in  aliusion  to  Delphi, 
the  seat  of  his  most  celebrated  oracle.  which  city  was  likewise  called  Pytho  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  the  serpent  Python  having  been  slain  there  bj  the  god.  It  remainstobe 
seen,  however,  whetherfrora  the  known  interchange  of  tt  and  8,  0  and  <5,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect,  the  name  Pytho  (nutf^)  niay  uotbe  a  corruption  of  Budda,  and  a  link  be  thus  obtained 
in  tliat  curious  chain  which  connects  the  earliest  religious  history  of  Greece  vvitb  the  plains 
of  Northern  India.  The  triumph  of  Apollo  over  th*e  serpent  Python  will  then  indicatethe 
estabtishment  of  a  nevv  worship,  that  of  the  sun  probably,  on  the  ruins  of  some  older  sys- 
tem  introduced  by  the  followers  of  Budda.  Should  this  be  disputed,  the  strong  analogy 
between  Apollo  andthe  Hindoo  Krishna  presents  another  fertile  theme  for  discussion. 

7.  Acuta  acra.  Compare  Brunck's  Analecta,  vol.  3.  p.  184.  Epigr.  174.  where  the  cym- 
bals  of  the  Corybantes  are  styled  Kv^SaXa  6$i<pQoyya. 

8.  Corybanles.  The  Corybantes  were  priests  of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  who  are  said  to  have 
brought  the  worship  of  that  goddess  from  Crete  to  Phrygia.  They  were  the  same  with  the 
Curetes,  Galli,  and  Idaei  Dactyli.  The  poets  make  them  to  have  originally  inhabited 
Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  where  they  nurtured  the  infant  Jupiter,  and  kept  up  at  tbe  same  time 
acontinual  clashing  with  their  cymbals,  that  his  father  Saturn,  who  had  determined  to  de- 
vour  ali  his  male  offspring,  might  not  hear  the  cries  of  this  child.  As  among  all  the  religious 
orders  of  antiquity  we  meet  vv  ith  none  oftener  in  authors,  so  none  were  so  extravagant  in 
their  rites  as  these  priests  of  Cybele.  In  their  solemn  processions  they  danced  in  armour, 
making  a  confused  noise  with  timbrels,  pipes,  and  cymbals,  howling  as  insane,  and  slashing 
theirflesh.  Of  these  rites  Catullus  hasleft  a  beautiful  description.  So  powerful  were  the 
associations  connected  with  them,  thal,  according  to  Maximus  Tyrius,  those  who  possessed 
the  Corybantian  spirit,  upon  hearing  the  sound  of  a  flute,  were  instantly  seized  with  enthu- 
siasm,  and  lost  the  use  of  their  reason :  hence  among  the  Greeks  KopvSavridu)  was  synonymous 
with,  to  be  frantic  or  possessed.  The  name  of  the  Corybantesis  commonly  derived  from 
their  moving  along  in  sacred  dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro  :  (drro  tov  ^opirrdvras 
/3atv£iv.)  lt  appears  to  us,  hovvever,  that  one  of  the  early  oriental  names  for  the  sun  (Cor) 
forms  one  of  the  roots  of  tbis  appellation.  The  dance  of  the  Corybantes  was  probably 
symbolical  of  the  empire  exercised  by  man  over  iron,  which  he  had  rendered  obedient  to 
his  sway,  and  also  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Compare  Conslant,  De  la 
Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  375.  seqq. 

9.  Noncus  ensis.  The  limits  of  Noricum,  previous  to  its  being  made  a  Roman  province, 
are  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  After  its  reduction  under  the  Roman  power,  it  appears  to 
have  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern  dutchies  of  Corinthia  and  Stiria.  The  iron 
obtained  from  Noricum  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  hence  the  expression  Norievs 
ensis  to  denote  the  goodness  of  a  sword.  Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Grieckenu.  R5imr> 
W.3.2>.491and544. 

11.  Saccus  ignis.    (i  The  unsparing  lightniDg :"  ihefire  of  the  skies. 
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Nec  tremendo,  &,c.  "  Nor  Jove  himself  rushing  down  amid  dreadful  thundenngs/'  Cflta- 
pare  the  Greek  expression  Ztis  KaTaiBdT^,  applied  to  Jove  hurling  his  thunderbolts. 

13.  Promelheus.  According  to  the  fable,  Prometheus,  having  exhausted  his  stock  of  ma 
terials  in  the  formation  of  other  animals,  was  compelled  to  take  a  part  from  each  of  them 
(particulam  undiquc  desectam)  and  add  it  to  the  clay  which  formed  the  primitive  element  of 
man  (principi  limo.)  Hence  the  origin  of  anger,  Prometheus  having  "  placed  in  our  breast 
the  wild  rage  of  the  lion,"  (insani  leonis  vim,  i.  e.  insanam  le.onis  vim.)  The  merit  of  this 
idea  is  to  be  assigned  to  Stesichorus,  as  would  appear  from  Fulgentius  (Myth.  3.  c.  "  de  Pc~ 
Zco.")  Simonides  accounts  in  a  similar  way  for  the  various  features  of  the  female  character 
(Simon.fragm.  mpl  yovaiK&v.) 

16.  Slomacho.  The  term  stomachus  properly  denotes  the  canal  througli  which  aliment  de» 
scends  into  the  stomach :  it  is  then  taken  to  express  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach  (com- 
parethe  Greek  Kaotia),  and  finally  the  ventricle  in  which  the  food  is  digested.  Its  refe- 
rence  to  anger  or  choler  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  a  great  number  of  nerves  being 
situated  about  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  stomach  which  render  it  very  sensible ;  and  from 
these  also  proceeds  the  great  sympathy  between  the  stomach,  head>  and  heart.  It  was  on 
this  account  Van  Helmont  thought  that  the  soul  had  its  seat  in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

17.  Irae.  "  Angry  contentions." 

Thyeslcn.  Alluding  to  the  horrid  story  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes, 

18.  Et  altis  urhibus  ultimae,  &c.  "  And  have  been  the  primary  cause  to  lofty  cities, 
why,  &c."  A  Graecism,  for  ct  ultimae  stetcre  causac  cur  allae  urbes  funditus  perirent,  &c. 
Xi  andhavebeentheprimary  cause  why  lofty  cities  have  been  completely  overthrown,  &c." 
The  expression  altis  urbibus  is  in  accordance  with  the  Greek,  afai,  Trro\u9pov,  tr6\is  OMiih- 
The  elegant  use  of  stetcre  for  exstitere  orfuere  must  be  noted.  It  carries  with  it  the  accom- 
panying  idea  of  something  fixed  and  certain.  Compare  Virgil  (Aen.  7.  735)  "  Stant  belii 
causae." 

20.  Imprimeretque  muris,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  custom,  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  of 
«Irawing  a  plough  over  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  walls  and  buildings  of  a  cap» 
tured  and  ruined  city.     Compare  Propertius,  3.  7.  41. 

"  Moenia  quum  Graio  Neptunia  pressit  aratro 
Victor  Palladiac  ligneus  arcis  equus." 

22.  Compesce  menlem.  "  Restrain  thy  angry  feelings."  Mens  appears  to  coincide  here 
precisely  with  the  Greek  Svjios. 

Pectoris  ftrvor.  "  The  glow  of  resentment."  The  poet  lays  the  blame  of  his  injurious 
effusion  on  the  intemperate  feelings  of  youth. 

24.  Celeres  iambos.  "  The  rapid  lambics."  Compare  Horace,'Ep.  ad  Pis.  (Art  of  Poelry), 
251.  "  Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjeclavocatur  lambus,  Pes  citus"  &c  The  rapidity  of  this  mea- 
sure  rendered  it  peculiarly  fit  to  give  expression  to  angry  feelings. 

25.  Mitibus  mutare  tristia.  "  To  change  bitter  taunts  for  soothing  strains."  Mitibus^ 
though,  when  rendered  into  our  idiom,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  dative,  is  in  reality  the  ab- 
lative  as  being  the  inslrument  of  exchange. 

27.  Recantatis  opprobriis  "  myinjurious  reproaches  beingrecanted.1' 

Animum,  "  roy  peace  of  mind." 
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UDE  17.  Horacc,  haviug  in  the  last  ode  raade  his  peace  with  Tyndaris,  now  invitcs  her 
to  his  Sabine  farm,  where  she  will  find  retirement  and  security  from  the  brutali- 
ty  of  Cyms,  who  had  treated  her  with  unraanly  rudeness  and  cruelty.  In  ovder  the  more 
certainly  to  induce  an  acceptance  of  hisoffer,  he  depicts  in  attractive  coloursthe  salubrious 
position  of  his  rural  retreat.  the  tranquility  which  reigns  there,  and  the  favouring  protection 
extended  to  him  by  Faunus  and  the  other  gods. 


1.  Velox  amoenum,  Scc  "  Ofttimes  Faunus,  io  rapid  flight,  changes  Mount  Lycaeus  for.the 
fair  Lucretilis."  The  expression  amocnum  Lucrcliltm  mulat  Lycaeo  is  an  Hypallage  «for 
amoeno  Lucretile  mulat  Lycacum. 

Lucretilem.  Lucretilis  v.as  a  mountain  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  and  amid 
its  windings  lay  the  farm  of  th^  poet.  "  Arcadia  hself,"  observes  Dunlop,  "  could  scarcely 
have  exhibited  more  beautiful  scenes,  or  opened  more  delightful  recesses,  than  this  moun- 
tain  unfolded  ;  so  that  Lucretilis,  without  being  indebted  to  poetical  exaggeration,  might  ea~ 
sily  be  supposed  to  have  attraqted  the  attention  of  the  rural  divinities,  and  allured  them  to 
its  delicious  wilderness."  Compare  the  account  given  of  this  favoured  spot  at  page  xiii,  of 
ihis  volume. 

2.  Lycaeo.  Mount  Lycaeus  was  situate  in  the  south-western  angle  of  Arcadia,  and  was 
sacred  to  Faunus,  or  Pan.  Compare  Ovid.Fast  2.  424.  "  Faunus  in  Arcadia  templa  Ly- 
COeus  habet ;"  and  also  Theocritus  1.  123.  ySt  Udv,  Yldv,  aif  tool  Kaf  wpca  uaKpd  AvKaiw. — Fau- 
nus.  Faunus,  the  god  of  the  shepherds  and  fields  among  the  nations  of  Jtaly,  appears  to  havc 
been  identical  with  the  Pan  of  the  Greeks,  or  else  their  respective  mythi  were  gradually 
blended  into  one.  Guigniaut  thinksthatthe  name  Faunus  is  a  derivative  from  the  Greek 
(pavui,  and  that  it  was  originally  used  to  designate  the  sacred  bards  of  early  Italy.  {CreuzQfs 
Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guiguiaut.  vol.  l.pt.  2.  p.  536.  in  nctis.  Compare  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Eclog,  6. 
27.) 

3.  Defendit.  "  Wards  off."  Defendere  is  here  used  in  thc  sense  of  arceie.  avertcre- 
Compare  Virgil,  Eclog.  7.  47.    "  Solstitium  pecori  defendiie."    The  Greek  usage  is  similar,  in 

the  verbs  apKElv,  api)yn.  ■,  a\a\Keh>,  dfxvvttv. 

4.  Pluviosque  ventos.  '-Andthe  rainy  winds."  The  poet  sufficiently  declares  the  salu- 
brious  situation  of  his  Sabine  farm,  when  he  speak;  of  it  as  being  equally  sheltered  from  the 
"  fiery  heat  of  summer,"  and  "  the  rain-bearing  winds,"  the  sure  precursors  of  disease. 

5.  Impune  tutum,  &c.     Consult  Various  Readings. 
Arbutos.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  21. 

6.  Thyma.  "  The  thyme  of  the  ancients  is  not  our  common  thyme,"  observes  Martyn, 
"'  but  the  thymus  capilatns,  qui  Dioscoridis  C.  B.  which  now  grows  ih  great  plenty  upon  the 
mountains  of  Greece."  In  this  opinion  Fee  (Flore  de  Virgile)  coincides.  Its  botanical' 
name  is  now  Satureia  capitata  (Linn.  gen.  b<  1.)  Ihe  Greeks  are  thought  to  have  given  it 
the  name  of  Qvuov  or  Qvuos,  from  its  strong  and  cordial  properties.  (Compare  Qvuoq,  uani- 
mus") 

7.  Olcdis  uxores  mariti.  This  is  one  of  the  beauties,  observes  Francis,  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  to.igues,  whichcan  never  be  preserved  in  a  translation.  The  wives  of  thc 
fetidhusband  were  an expression,  perhaps,  hardly  decent  in  English  poetry.  Such  is  the  ge- 
nius  of  languages.  Compare  VirgU,  {Eclog.  7.  7.)  "  Vir  gregis  ipse  caper,^  which  is  itself 
an  imitation  of  Theocritus  (8.  49.)    ~$i  Tpdyc,  rdv  XctkSv  alySsv  Svip. 

8.  Virides  colubras.  The  feminine  isusedhere  in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  oi 
poets.    As  regards  the  snake  denominated  coluber,  by  the  Latin  wrriters,  Martyn  consider? 
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it  to  be  the  same  with  what  Pliny  (H.  N.  8.  14.)  calls  boa.  In  this  he  is  evidently  vviong : 
the  large  size,  to  which  the  latter  attained,  militates  directly  against  such  an  idea,  Coluber 
appears  to  be  a  term  of  very  extensive  import  and  to  include  even  some  kinds  of  water- 
snakes.     Compare  Hcyne,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  3.  418. 

9.  Martiales  lupos.  Wolves  were  held  sacred  to  Mars,  from  their  fierce  and  predatory  na- 
ture.     "  Lupi  in  tutela  Martis,"  observes  the  scholiast, 

Haeduleae.     "  The  young  female-kids."     Consult  Various  Readings. 

10.  Utcunque.  "  Whenever."  The  melodious  notes,  whieh  proceedfrom  the  pipe  of  Fau- 
nus  (or  Pan),  are  the  harbingers  of  safety  to  the  flocks.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
when  divested  of  its  poetic  attire,  is  simply  this,  thatthe  presence  of  the  god  renders  every 
thing  safe.  . 

11.  Usticae  cubantis.  "  Of  the  recurabent  Ustica."  This  was  a  small  mountain  near  the. 
poefs  farm,  Comparethe  description  given  of  thisspot,  at  page  xiv  of  the  present  work. 
"  Below,  andforming  a  sort  of  basis  to  these  eminences,  Ustica,  speckled  and  spangled  with 
little  shining  rocks,  stretches  its  recumbent  form,"  &c. 

12.  Levia,  In  the  sense  of  attrita  :  '■'  worn  smooth  by  the  mountain-rills."  Compare  the 
Greek  expression  ntTpai  \iaadhq. 

14.  Etmusa  cordi  est.  Compare  the  language  of  the  poet  oii  another  occasion :  (Epist.  2. 
1.  138.)    "  Carmine  di  superiplacantur,  carminemanes" 

Hic  tibi  copia,  &c.  "  Here  arich  store  of  rural  honours  shall  flow  in  to  thee,  in  full  abun- 
dance,  from  the  bounteous  horn  of  Fortune." — Adplenum  is  elegantly  used  for  abundanter, 
as  in  Virgil,  (Georg.  2.  244.)  "  dulcesque  a  fontibus  undae  Ad  plenum  calcentur" — By  ruris 
honorum,  "  rural  honours,"  are  meantthe  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  seasons.  Compare  Sta- 
tius  (Silv.  4.5.  1.)     "  Parvi  beatus  ruris  honoribus" 

17.  In  reducta  vallc.  "  In  a  winding  vale."  The  epithet  reducta  is  here  equivalent  to 
sinuosa,  curva. 

Caniculae.  Certain  days  in  the  summer,  preceding  and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of  Ca- 
nicula,  or  "  the  dog-star,"  in  the  morning,  Avere  called  Dies  Caniculares.  The  ancients  be= 
iieved  that  this  star,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  joining  its  influence  to  the  fire  of  that  luminary, 
was  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  heat  which  usually  prevailed  in  thatseason  ;  andaccord- 
ingly  they  gave  the  name  of  dog-days  to  about  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  hottest  part  of  sum- 
mer.  This  idea  originated,  as  some  think,  with  the  Egyptians,  and  was  borrowed  frora 
them  by  the  Greeks.  The  Roraans  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  Canicula,  at  its  ris- 
ing,  to  appeaseitsrage. 

18.  Fide  Teia.  "  On  the  Teian  lyre,"  i,  e.  on  the  lyre  of  Anacreon,  the  bard  of  Teos. 
The  supposition  is  not  an  improbable  one,  that  Tyndaris  had  undertaken  to  celebrate,  m 
Anacreontic  strain,  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  text.  Hence  she  is  invited  by  the  poet  tc» 
finish  the  task,  which  she  had  thus  begun,  amid  the  delightful  retirement  of  his  Sabine  farm» 

19.  Laborantes  in  uno.  "  Striving  for  one  and  the  sarae  hero,"  In  uno  is  here  equivalent 
to  ob  unum,  i.  e.  Ulyssen.     So,  ardere  in  aliqua,  i.  e.  ob  aliquam. 

20.  Vitreamque  Circen,  "  And  the  beauteous  Circe."  Vitrea  appears  to  be  used  here  m 
the  senseof  formosa,  splendida,  and  to  contain  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  brightneis  and 
transparency  of  glass.  So  in  Ovid,  (Met.  13.  792.)  the  beautiful  Galatea  is  styled  "  vitro 
splendidior,"  and  in  the  same  poet,  (Her.  15.  157.)  we  have  the  following:  "  Est  nitidus,  vi~ 
twoque  magis  perlmidus  amni.  Fom  saccr."  &c.    In  Horace  likewise  (Serm.  2.  3,  2&S.)  "  ' 
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I  nn  ja.mii'  occurs  in  the  sense  of  splcndida fama.  Tlie  Greek  usage  in  tho  casc  of  id\ivogt 
.  and  baXdsis,  is  perfrclly  analogous.  Compare  Phrynich.  Ecl.p.  136.  Toup,  Appcnd. 
ad  Thcocr. p.  20.  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Gracc.  vol.  2.  jj^.  3,^.  122)  Some  commentators, 
however,  are  in  favour  of  giving  vilrazm,  in  the  passage  of  Horace  under  eonsideralion,  tlie 
meaningof  "  frail,"  "  inconstant,"  one  whose  plighted  word  is  as  brittle  as  glass.  Thus  Va- 
lart  explains  it:  "  La  volage  Circe,  dont  1'  attachement  n'etoit  pas  plus  solide  que  le  verrc 
fragile."  A  fewmake  it  equivalent  to  marinam,  as  indicativeof  Circe's  residing  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  sea.    Neither  of  these  interpretations  appear  to  us  equal  to  the  first. 

21.  fnnoce.ntis  Lcsbii.  "  Of  unintoxicating  Lesbian  wine."  The  Lesbian  wine,  observes 
Henderson,  would  seem  to  have  possessed  a  delicious  flavour,  for  it  is  said  to  have  deserved 
ihe  name  of  ambrosia  rather  than  of  wine,  and  to  have  been  like  nectar  when  old.  (Athc- 
nacus  1.  22.)  Horace  terms  the  Lesbian  an  innocent  or  unintoxicating  wine  ;  but  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  all  sweet  wines  were  less  injunous  to 
the  head,  and  !ess  apt  to  cause  intoxication,  than  the  strong  dry  wines.  By  Piiny,  however, 
the  growths  of  Chios  and  Thasos  are  placed  before  the  Lesbian,  which,  he  affirms,  had  na- 
turally  a  saltish  taste.     History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  wines,  p.  77. 

22.  Duces.  "  Thou  shalt  quaff."  Gesner  assigns  a  different  meaning  to  this  verb  : 
"  otiose  et  sensimbibere.''''  "  to  sip,  or  drain  slowly,"  an  interpretation  which  most  subsequent 
commentators  very  properly  reject.     Compare  the  language  of  the  Greek  epigram  (ap. 

Toup.  ad  Suid.  3.  p.  385.)     Kovad.fi.tvoi,  TlpodtKr},  irvKac&ixeOa,  Kal  tov  aKparov  e\K0)jx£v.  and  also  Lu- 

cretius,  6.  1127.     "  Et,  quom  spirantes  mixtas  hinc  ducimusawas,u  where  ducimus  is  equiva- 
l«nt  to  "  we  drink  in." 

23.  Semelcius  Thyoneus,  "Bacchus,  offspring  of  Semele."  This  deity  received  the  name 
of  Thyoneus,  according  to  the  common  account,  from  Thyone,  an  appellation  of  SemeleV 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  title  in  question  is  derived  aizb  tov  Sveiv,  afurendo. 

<2A.  Nec  metues protervum,  &c.  "  Nor  shalt  thou,  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion,  fear  the 
rude  Cyrus." 

25.  Male  dispari.  "  111  fitted  to  contend  with  him."  Equivalent  to  admodum  impari 
viribus. 

26.  Incontinentes.    *'Rash,"  "violent." 

27.  Coronam.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  second  course,  observes  Henderson, 
the"  guests  were  provided  vvith  chaplets  of  leaves  or  flowers,  which  they  placed  on  their 
foreheads  or  temples,  and  occasionally,  also,  on  their  cups.  Perfumes  were  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  such  as  chose  to  anoint  their  face  and  hands,  or  have  their  garlandssprinkled 
with  them.  This  mode  of  adorning  their  persons,  which  was  borrowed  frorn  the  Asiatic 
nations,  obtained  so  universally  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that,  by  almost  every  au- 
thor  after  the  time  of  Homer,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  feast. 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  frora  a  belief,  that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  as  the  ivy,  myrtle, 
and  laurel,  or  certain  flowers,  as  the  violet  and  rose,  possessed  the  power  of  dispersing  the 
fumes  and  counteracting  the  noxious  effects  of  wine.  On  this  account  the  ivy  has  been 
always  held  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  wreaths  with  which  his  images, 
and  tbe  heads  of  his  worshippers,  were  encircled  ;  bv.t  being  deficient  in  sinell,  it  was  sel- 
dom  employed  for  festal  garlands  ;  and,  in  general,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  myrtle, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  cooling  or  astringent  qualities,  vvas  supposed  to  have  an  exhilirating 
influence  on  the  mind.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  guests  were  contented  with  simple 
wreaths  from  the  latter  shrub  ;  but,  at  their  gayer  entertainments,  its  foliage  was  entwined 
with  roses  and  violets,  or  such  other  flowers  as  were  in  season,  and  recommended  them- 
selves  by  ttie  beauty  of  their  colours,  orthe  fragrancy  of  their  smell.    Much  taste  was  dis- 
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played  in  Ihe  arrangement  of  these  garlands,  which  was  usually  confided  to  feraale  hands ; 
and,  as  the  deraand  for  them  was  great,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them  became  a  distinct 
bianch  of  trade.  To  appear  in  a  disordered  chaplet  was  reckoned  a  sign  of  inebriety  ;  and 
a  custom  prevailed,  of  placing  a  garland,  confusedly  put  together,  (%v6diov  oTeddvov,)  on  the 
heads  of  such  as  were  guilty  of  excess  in  their  cups.  History  of  Ancient  and  Modcrn  toincs, 
p.  119,  scqq. 

28.  Crinibus  haerentem.  "  Reposing  on  thy  brow."  Gesner  thinks,  that  haeicnicm  is  in- 
tended  to  denote  the  firmness,  with  which  the  chaplet  clings  to  the  locks,  and  resists  the  rude 
grasp  that  would  tear  itthence.  The  majority  of  commentators,  however,  make  crinibus 
haercntem  equivalent  merely  to  capiti  impositam. 


ODE  18.  Varus,  the  Epicurean,  and  friend  of  Augustus,  of  whom  mention  is  raade  by 
Quintilian  (6.  3.  78.)  being  engaged  in  setting  out  trees  along  his  Tiburtine 
possessions,  is  advised  by  the  poet  to  give  the  "  sacred  vine"  the  preference.  Amid  the 
praises,  however,  which  he  bestows  on  the  juice  of  the  grape,  the  bard  does  not  forget  to 
inculcate  an  useful  lesson  as  to  moderation  in  wine. — The  first  line  of  this  ode  bears  so  di- 
rect  a  resemblance  to  a  verse  of  Alcaeus's,  which  has  come  down  to  us  among  the  irag-- 
ments  of  his  poetry,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  but  that  the  Latin  Ode  is  a  copy  throughout  of' 
some  Greek  original.  (Compare  Remarks  on  the  Originality  of  Horace,  p.  xxxv.  of  this 
volume,  in  notis) 

The  Varus,  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  individual  of 
the  same  name,  who  killed  himself  in  Germany  after  his  disastrous  defeat  by  Arminius.  He 
is  rather  the  poet  Quintilius  Varus,  whose  deatb,  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  729,  Horace 
deplores  in  the  24th  ode  of  this  book. 


1.  Sacra.    The  vine  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  hence  the  epithet  dfiireXocpvTwp  ("  fathev* 
of  the  vine,")  which  is  applied  to  this  god. Prius.  "  Inpreference  to." 

Scveris.  The  subjunctive  is  here  used  as  a  softened  imperative :  "  Plant,  I  entreat." 
Compare  Zumpt,  L   G.p.  331.    Kenricfcs  transl. 

2.  Circa  mite  solum,  &c.  "  In  the  soil  of  the  mild  Tibur,  around  the  walls  erected  by 
Catilus."  The  preposition  circais  here  used  with  solum,  as  Ttepl  sometimes  is  in  Greek  with 
the  accusative :  thus,  Thucyd.  6.  2.  irepl  itaoav  t%v  ZaceXiav,  "  iu  the  whole  of  Sicily,  round 
about."  The  epithet  mite,  though  in  grammatical  construction  with  solum,  refers  in  strict- 
ness  to  the  mildatmosphere  around  Tibur,  and  as  such  we  have  translated  it.  And  lastly, 
the  particle  et  is  here  merely  explanatory,  the  town  of  Tibur  having  been  founded  by  Ti- 
burnus,  Coras,  and  Catillus  or  Catilus,  sons  of  Catillus  andgrandsons  of  Amphiaraus.  Com- 
pare  Silius  Italicus,  (8.  366.)  "  Tibur,  Latille,  iuum,"  and  consult  Heyne,  Excurs.  8,  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  7.  671.  Some  commentators  renderwute  solum,  "  mellow  soil,"  but  with  less 
propriety. 

3.  Siccis  omnianam  dura,  &c.  "  For  the  god  of  wine  has  imposed  every  hardship  upoa 
those  who  abstain  from  it."  Proposuit  conveys,  in  strictness,  the  idea  of  a  legislator  utteiv 
ing  hisedicts.     Compare  Tibullus,  3.  6.  21. 

"  Jam  venil  iratusnimium,  nimiumque  severus. 
Qui  timct  irati  numina  magna,  bibat. 
Quales  his  poenas  Deus  hic,  quantumque  minttur, 
Cadmeae  matrispraeda  cmenta  docet" 
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4.  Mordaces  solicitudines.     "  Corroding  carcs."    The  epithet  mordaccs  corresponds  to  the 

Greek  $vfio66poi,  SaKt&vfio;,  Svuo5o«7?. Aliter.    "  By  any  other  means."    By  the  aid  of  any 

other  remedy.     Compare  Euripides.  Bacch.  253,  where  tlie  poet  observes  of  the  influence  of 

Wine,  oM'  eor'  u\\o  ip^ipaKov  it6v(dv,  and  al30    Anacrcon,  Ode  25.      "Orav  vivi»  rmi  olvov,  EbSovtjiv  al 
Mfptuvat. 

5.  Post  vina.  "  After  indulging  in  wine."  The  plural  appears  to  impart  additional  force 
tothe  term,  though  not  such  as  to  ca^ry  wiih  it  the  idea  of  any  excess 

Crepat.  «  Talks  off."  Compare  Hora<e,  z>erm.  2.  3.  33.  Epist.  1.  7.  84.  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
(Art  of  Poetry)  247.  The  verb  in  this  line  conveys  the  idea  of  eomplaint,  and  is  equivalent 
to  "  rails  against,"  or  "  decries."  In  the  succeeding  verse,  however,  where  it  is  understood, 
it  inplies  encomium. 

6.  Quis  non  tepotius,  &c.  Understand  crepat.  "  Who  is  not,  rather,  loud  in  thy  praises." 
Crepai  is  here  the  same  as  iterum  iterumque  laudat.—  Bacchepater.  Compare  the  language 
of  the  Orphic  hymn,  (51.  6.  ed  Herm.)  $uov  vdrep  ftfe  Kai  vk. 

Decens.  A  constant  epithet  applied  to  Venus  by  the  poets,  but  impossible  to  be  rendered 
by  any  single  term  in  our  language.  We  may  translate  it,  "  Queen  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  becoming."    Compare  Ode  1.  4.  5.  where  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  Graces. 

7.  Modici  munera  Liberi.  "  The  gifts  of  moderate  Bacchus,"  i.  e.  "  moderation  in  wine.rJ 
The  appellation  Liber,  as  applied  to  Bacchus,  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  epithet  Avaios, 
indicating  the  deity  who/rees  the  soul  from  cares. 

8.  Centaurea  monet,  &c.  AUuding  to  the  well-known  conflict  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae  in  Thessaly.  The  origin  of  this  battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippo- 
<Jamia  with  Pirithous,  king  of  the  latter  people.  The  Centaura,  having  become  intoxicated 
with  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness,  and  evenattempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  women  who 
were  present.  They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Compare  Htyne,  ad  Vir*  Aen 
7.304.     Ovid.  Met.  12.  219.  *' 

Super  mero.  "  Over  their  wine."  Merum  denotes  wine  in  its  pure  and  most  potent  state, 
unmixcd  with  water.  "  Amphyction  is  said  to  have  issued  a  law:  directing  that  pure  wine 
should  be  merely  tasted  at  the  entertainments  of  the  Athenians  :  but  that  the  guests  should 
be  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  wine  mixed  with  water,  after  dedicating  the  first  cup  to  Ju- 
piter  the  Saviour,  to  remind  them  of  the  salubrious  quality  of  the  latter  fluid.  Bowever 
much  this  excellent  rule  may  have  been  transgressed,  it  is  certain  that  the  prevailing  practice 
of  the  Greeks  was  to  drink  their  wines  in  a  diluted  state.  Hence  a  common  division  of 
them into  voXUopoL,  or  strong  wines  which  would  bear  a  large  admixture  of  water,  and 
S\iy6<l>o9oi,  or  weak  wines  which  admitted  of  only  a  slight  addition.  1  o  di ink  wine  unmixed 
was  held  disreputable  ;  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  such  excess  were  said  10  act  like  Scy- 
thians,  (hicKvdhai.)  To  drink  even  equal  parts  of  wine  and  water,  was  thought  to  be 
unsafe  :  and  in  general  the  dilution  was  more  considerable;  varying,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  drinkers,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquor,  froin  one  part  of  wine  and  four  of  water,  to 
two  of  wme,  and  four  or  else  five  parts  of  water,  which  last  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
mixture."  Henderson's  History  of  Ancienl  and  Modern  wines.p.%%.  Consult  Excursus  10 
to  this  book  of  Odes. 

9.  Sithoniis  nonhiis.    "  Not  propitious  to  the  Thracians."    Alluding  to  the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  stern  influence  which  the  god  of  wine  was  hence  said  to 

exercise  over  them. Sithoniis.    The  Sithonians  are  here  taken  for  the  Thracians  gene- 

rally.    ln  stnctness,  however,  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sithonia,  one  of  the  three  pe- 
mnsulas  of  Chalcidice,  subsequently  incorporated  into  Macedonia. 
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Euius,  a  name  ot'  Bacchus,  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  cry  of  the  Bacchana- 
lians,  Ev  01.  Others  derive  the  appellation  from  an  exclamation  of  Jupiter  (ES  v'k)  in  ajv 
proval  of  the  valour  displayed  by  Bacchu;  during  the  contest  with  the  giants. 

10.  Cumfas  atque  ncfas,  &,c.  "  When,  prompted  by  their  intemperate  desires,  they 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  by  a  narrow  limit."  Avidi  libidinum  must  be  joined  in  con- 
struction,  and  the  Latin  phrase  then  becomes  equivalent  to  the  Greek  epithet  IBpiorai, 
(arrogantes  infacteudo  quicqurd  lib>  erit.) — The  expressicn  discervunt  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo 

Jine  is  the  same  as  confundunt,  permisccntfas  ac  nefas.     Compare  Catullus  (64.  405.)  "  Omnia 

fanda  nefanda  malo  permixta  furore." 

11.  Non  ego  te  candide  Eassarru,  &c.  '*  I  will  not  disturb  thee  against  thy  will,  O  Bas- 
sareus,  graced  with  the  beauty  of  perpetual  youth."  The  epithet  candide  is  here  very  ex- 
pressive,  and  refers  to  the  unfading  youth  whlch  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
«tssignedto  the  deity  of  wine.  Compare  Broukhus.  ad  Tibull.  3.  6.  1  and  Dryden,  (Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day.)  "  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young.  '■  In  orderto  understand 
more  fully  the  train  of  ideas  in  this  aiu!  the  following  part  of  the  ode,  we  must  bear  in  mind? 
that  the  poetnow  draws  all  his  images  from  the  rites  of  Bacchus.,  He  who  indulges  mo- 
derately  in  the  use  of  wine  is  made  identical  with  the  true  and  acceptable  worshipper  of 
the  god,  while  he  who  is  given  to  excess  is  compared  to  that  follower  of  Bacchus,  who  un- 
dertakes  to  celebrate  his  orgies  in  an  improper  and  unbecoming  manner,  and  who  reveals 
his  sacred  mysteries  to  the  gaze  of  the  profane.  On  such  an  one  the  anger  of  the  god  is 
sure  to  fall,  and  this  anger  displays  itself  in  the  infliction  of  disordered  feelings,  in  arrogant 
and  blind  love  of  self,  and  in  deviations  from  tbe  path  of  integrity  and  good  faith.  The 
poet  professes  his  resolution  of  never  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  god,  and  prays  there- 
fore  (v.  13.)  that  he  may  not  be  exposed  to  such  a  visitation. 

Bassareu.  The  epithet  Bassareus  (Bao-ffapEii)  is  derived  by  Sainte-Croix  (Mysteres  du  Pa- 
ganisme,  vol.  2.  p.  93)  from  the  Bessi  (Bfjoaoi)  raentioned  by  Herodotus  (7.  m.)  as  the  priests 
of  the  oracle  of  Bacchus,  araong  the  Satrae,  a  nation  of  Thrace.  Other  etymologists  de- 
dnce  the  term  from  Baao-apig,  a  particular  kind  of  garment  worn  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  females 
who  celebrated  the  rites  of  this  same  god.  Bochart  makes  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  basar, 
cl  to  gather  the  grapes  for  the  vintage,"  of  which  De  Sacy  approves.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  follow  Creuzer,  (Symbolik,  vol.  3.  p.  363.)  who  states  the  root  to  be  Bdocapot,  or 
Baaadpia,  a  word  signifyiug  "a  fox,"  and  found  in  the  Coptic  at  the  present  day.  (Jgnat. 
Rossi.  Etymol  Aegypt.  p.  35.)  Creuzer  thinks  that  the  garment  called  Baauaph,  mentioned 
above,  derived  its  name  from  its  having  superseded  the  skins  of  foxes,  which  the  Bacchantes 
previously  wore  when  celebrating  the  orgies.  Compare  Suidas.  Bdaaapor  a\(bi<cv%,  Kara 
<Hp6oorov.  Hesychius,  Baaaapk'  aXd)^,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymol.  Mag.  Aiysrai  Bdooapos 
^  a\&i:ri%  h™  Kvprivaiuv.  Consult  also  Herodotus,  4.  192.  The  epithet  Bdoaapt  occurs  twice 
m  the  Orphic  Hymns.  Bdoaape  nal  Batcxiv,  iro\vuvvfie,  TtavrohvvdoTa.  (44.  3.)  and,  Bdooape,  Kia~ 
eoyapfis,  iroXvirdpQeve,  Kal  Sidieoo[xe.  (51.  12.) 

12.  Qjiatiam..  The  verb  quatio  has  here  the  force  of  moveo,  and  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
tbe  ancients,  in  bringing  forth  from  the  temples  the  statues  and  sacred  things  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  on  solemn  festivals.  These  were  carried  around  in  procession, 
and  the  ceremony  began  by  the  waving  to  and  fro  of  the  sacred  vases  and  utensils.  The 
Latin  phrases,  movere  sacra,  commovere  sacra,  &c.  refer  to  this  custora.  So  Virgil,  "  qualis 
commotis  excitasacris  Thyias."  Comparethe  remark  of  Servius,  "  Verbo  antiquo  usum  tradunt. 
Moveri  enim  sacra  dicebantur,  cum  solemnibus  diebus  aperiebantur  tempta  instaurandi  sacrificii 
wusa."  On  which  Heyne  observes,"  Scilicet  proferuntur  cistae,vasa,  instituuntur  thiasi,  chori." 

Nec  variis  obsitafrondibus,  &c.  "  Nor  will  I  hurry  into  open  day  the  things  concealed  un- 
<Se»various  leaves."  In  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  a  select  number  of  vir- 
gins,  of  honourable  farailies,  called  Kavt)<p6?ot,  carried  smali  baskets  of  gold,  in  which  were 
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eoucealed,  beneath  vine,  ivy,  and  other,  leaves,  certain  sacred  and  mysterious  things 
which  were  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  profane.  They  wore  also  around  their 
ntcks  a  collar  of  dried  figs.  (Aristoph.  Lysistrat.  647. — Plutanh.  Kifi  (piXoTtXovrias.  c.8.—p.  159. 
ed.  Huttcn.  vol.  10.)  WinckeUnann  conjectures  that  the  coliars  of  figs  seen  on  certain  Etru^ 
rian  njoiiurnents,  and  wbich  are  generally  held  in  the  hand  by  feraale  figures,  indicate  that 
the  persons  thus  represented  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  As  regards 
the  contents  of  the  baskets  carried  l.y  the  Kav^doot,  consult  Sainte-Croix  (Myst&rcs  du  Paga- 
nisme,  vol.  2.  83.)  and  compare  Aristophancs,  Acharn.  241  and  242. 

13.  Saevatene  cum  Berecyntio,  &u.  "  Cease  the  shrill-clashing  cymbals  with  the  Berecyn- 
{hian  horn."  The  epilhet  sacva  may  here  allude,  either  to  the  wild  frenzy,  with  whicb  the 
clashing  of  the  cymbals  were  supposed  to  inspire  the  worshippcrs  of  Bacchus,  in  the  cele- 
bration  of  his  orgies,  or  else  to  the  harsh  and  powerful  sound  emitted  by  these  instruments 
when  struck.     The  latter  acceptation  appears  preferable.     Thus  Virgil,  (Aen.  9.  651.)  uses 

"  saeva  sonoribus  arma"  for  saeva  sonantia  arma. Berecyntia.     Berecyntus  was  a  mountain 

in  Phrygia,  where  Cybele  was  particularly  worahipped  As  the  cymbals  and  horns,  sounded 
in  the  fostivals  of  Bacchus,  vvere  likewise  used  in  the  feasts  of  Cybele,  the  poet  bence  ap- 
plies  to  them  the  name  qf  Berecynthian.  Compare  the  description  given  by  Lucretius  of 
the  worship  of  Cybele,  (2.  618,  seqq.) 

"  Tympjina  tenta  tonant  palmis ;  et  cymbala  circum 
Concava,  raucisonoque  minaniur  cornua  cantu, 
Et  Phrygio  stimulat  numero  cava  tibia  menteis,  &c. 

14.  Quuc  subsequitur.  "  In  whose  train  follows."  Compare  the  remarks  made  on  verso 
11,  &e.  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  ode. — Caecus  Amor  sui,  "Blind 
love  of  self. ' 

15.  Gloria,  "  Foolish  vanity." — Verticem  vacuum.  "The  empty  head,"  Equivalent  to 
verticem  nihil  habentem  quo  se  extollere  pcssit 

16.  Arcani  fides  prodiga.  "  Indiscretion  prodigal  of  secrets."—  Vitro.  For  remarks  orj 
Ihe  glass  of  the  ancients,  consult  Beckmannys  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  l.p.  196.  seqq.  John* 
ston's  transl. 


ODE  19.  The  poet,  afterhaving  bid  farewell  to  love,  confesses  that  the  beauty  of  Glycera 
had  again  made  him  a  willia^  eaptive.  Venus,  Bacchus  and  Licentia  are  the 
authorsof  this  change,  and  compel  him  to  abandon  all  graver  employments.  A  sacrifice  to- 
the  first  of  these  deities,  in  order  to  propitiate  her  influence,  now  engrosses  the  attention  of 
the  bard. — Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  poef  s  object  in  composing  this  piece 
was,  to  excuse  himself  to  Maecenas  for  nothaving  celebrated  in  song,  as  the  latter  request- 
ed,  the  operations  of  Augustus  a°:aiust  the  Scythians  and  the  Parthians  We  should  prefer, 
however,  the  simpler  andmore  natural  esplanation  of  the  ode  as  a  mere  sportive  effusion.  " 


1.  Mater  saeva  Cupidinum.    "The  cruel  mother  of  the  Loves."    Compare  Theocritiis 
(1.  100.) 


Kvnpi 


Kvirpt  vEfiEaarjTd;  Kvirpt  SvaroitHV  avtj^Q^. 

The  Loves,  of  whom  Venus  is  here  represented  as  the  parent,  are  many  in  number,  accord- 
ing  to  the  poets.  Compare  the  language  of  Statius  (SUv.  1.  2.  61.  seqq.)  Claudian  (De 
nupt.  Hon.  tt  Mar.  72.  seqq.)  raakes  a  pleasing  distinction  in  their  parentage  and  employ- 
mWs.    Venu?:  according  to  the  poet,  is  the  motber  of  Cupid  alone  :  the  Nyraphs  claim  as 
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their  offspring  his  "  thousand  brethren,"  « the  nation  of  the  Loves."    The  lalter  strike  the 
coraraon  herd,  the  former  directs  his  shafts  at  the  gods,  at  the  stars,  at  mighty  monarchs. 

2.  Thebanae  Srmeles  puer.  Bacchus,  hence  styled  2e/x£X?;y£V£T>js.  Compare  the  language  of 
ihe  Orphic  hymn.  (43.  1.  scqq.) 

9.  Et lasriva  Licentia.  "  Andwanton  Licentiousness."  Compare  Claudian  (Denupt.  Hon. 
ctMar.  78.)  "  Nullo  constricta  Licentia  nodo."  The  poetical  version  of  Francis  enfeebles  the 
sense:  "  the  gay  power  of  wanton  mirth."  That  of  Gargallo  is  much  closer.  "  E  Cupi- 
digia  indomita." 

5.  Nitor.    "Thebrilliantbeauty." 

6.  Pario  marmore  purius.  "  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Parian  marble,"  observes 
Dr.  Clarke,  "isextolled  by  Strabo,  and  it  possesses  some  valuable  qualities  unknowneven  to 
the  ancients  who  spoke  so  highly  in  its  praise.  These  qualities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  ex- 
posure  to  atmospberic  air,  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homogeneous  limestone,) 
andthe  consequent  property  of  resisting  decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages, — and  this,. 
rather  than  the  supposed  preference  given  to  the  Parian  rnarble  by  the  ancients,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  cause  of  its  prevalence  among  the  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture.  That  thc 
Parian  marble  was  highly  and  deservedly  extolled  by  the  Romans  has  been  already  shown  ; 
but,  in  a  very  early  period,  when  the  arts  had  attained  their  full  spiendour  in  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles,  the  preference  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the  marble  of  Paros,  but  to  that  of 
snount  Pentelicus  :  becauseit  was  whiter,  andalso,  perhaps,  because  it  was  found  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity  of  Athens.  While,  bowever,  the  works  executed  in  Parian  marble,  retain, 
with  all  the  delicate  softness  of  wax,  the  mild  Iustre  even  of  their  original  polish,  those 
which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been  decomposed,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a 
surface  as  earthy  and  as  rude  as  common  limestone.  This  is  principally  owing  to  veins  of 
extraneous  substances  which  intersect  the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which  appear  more  or 
or  less  in  all  the  works  executed  in  this  kind  of  marble."  (Clarktfs  Travels,  tol.  6.  p.  134. 
Eng.  Edf) 

7.  Grata  protervitas.  "  Her  winning  boldness."  Mitscherlich  considers  prolervitas  m 
this  passage  equivalent  to  the  French  coquetterie.  HilFs  remarks  on  the  peculiar  force  of 
frotervus,  appearto  us  far  more  applicable.  "  Protervus,"  observes  the  latter  critic,  "  differs 
from  petulans,  in  denoting  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  presumptuous  person  aims  at  the 
object  he  is  in  quest  of,  and  the  violence  of  its  effects  in  bearing  down  every  thing  that  op- 
poses  it.  It  comes  from  the  verb  proterere,  and  implies  the  agency  of  a  force  that  over* 
throws  every  obstacle.  The  term  is  well  said  by  Donatus  to  apply  to  one,  "  qui,  lasciviae 
causa,  neminem  veretur  Includit  itaque,  in  lascivia,  et  petulantia,  superbiam  et  contemp- 
tum  aliorum."  "  Alii  appetendo  omnia  petulantes,  alii  audaces,  protervi."  Cic.  de  Fin. 
61.  a.  In  this  example  prolervus  implies  a  degree  of  courage  impelling  to  action,  and  not  to 
be  daunted.  From  the  antithesis,  too,  much  may  be  gathered.  The  petulantes,  though  for- 
ward  and  grasping,  had  not  the  courage  of  the  audaces,  and  even  the  audaces  might  choose 
to  come  at  their  object  by  means  less  boisterous  and  distressing  to  those  who  opposed  themr 
than  those  styled  prolervi.  Horace  has,  however,  removed  entirely  whatever  is  disagreea- 
blein  protervus  by  the  use  of  the  adjective  gratus,  and  has  made  the  abstract  denote  the  ir- 
resistible  nature  of  his  mistress's  charmB."    HilVs  Synonyms,  p.  630. 4to.  ed. 

8.  Et  vultus  nimium,  &c.  "  And  her  countenance  too  wanton  in  its  expression  to  be 
gazed  upon  with  safety."  Vultus  lubricus  is  equivalent  to  the  (IXtpixa  vypbv  of  the  Greeks, 
assigned  to  Venus  as  her  peculiar  characteristic.  Compare  Anacreon  28.  21.  The  form  lu- 
bricus  aspici  is  a  Graecism  for  lubricus  aspectu. 

9.  Tota.    "  In  all  her  strength."    Kvvpis  yfy  ov  0op)jT<>j,  »>  ttoXXij  pvjj.  Eurip.  Hippol.  443. 

10.  Cypmm  descruit.    Compare  Alcman,    yLfapov  haorav  hrroUa.    (H.  Steph.  Cam.  Lyr.) 
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The  island  of  Cyprus  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Venus.  As  soon  asshewasborn, 
a  beautiful  shell,  embellished  with  pearls,  received  her,  and  being  wafted  by  the  Ze- 
phyrs  first  to  Cythera  and  afterwards  to  Cyprus,  she  ascended  from  this  latter  island  to  the 
skies.     Compare  Euripides.    Bacchae  396.  seqq. 

ScytJias.  By  the  Scythians  are  here  meant  the  more  remote  nations  of  the  East,  the  pre- 
tended  conquests  of  Augustus  over  whomwere  often  made  a  theme  of  praise  by  the  poets  of 
the  age.  Horace  professes  his  inability  to  haudle  such  lofty  subjects,  in  consequence  of  the 
all-controlling  power  of  tlie  goddess  of  love. 

11.  Vcrsisanimosum  cquis  Parthum.  *'  The  Parthian,  fiercely  contending  on  retreating 
steeds."  Compare  the  language  of  Plutarch  in  describing  the  peculiar  mode  of  fight  prac- 
tised  by  tliis  nation.  {Vit.  Crass.  c.  24. — ed.  Huttcn.  vol.  3.p.  442.)  'Yirtyevyov  ydp  «pa  &d\\ov- 
ns  oi  HdpOoi,  Kat  tovto  KpdrtoTa  irotovct  fitTa  T,Kvdus'  Kal  oo<pu)TaT6v  ecTtv,  ayvvo^fvous  itri  r<3  cw^ecdat,  tJjs 
<pi>Ym  d^atptlv  rb  alaxpfo'  "  For  the  Parthians  shot  as  they  fled  ;  and  this  they  do  with  a  de- 
gree  of  dexterity,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Scythians.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent  inven- 
tion,  since  they  fight  while  they  save  themselves,  and  thus  escape  the  disgrace  of  flight." 

12.  Nee  quae  nihil  atiinent.  Understand  ad  se.  "  Nor  of  aught  that  bears  not  relation  to 
her  sway." 

13.  Vivum  cespilem.  "  The  verdant  turf."  An  altar  of  turf  is  now  to  be  erected  to  the 
goddess.  This  material,  one  of  the  earliest  that  was  applied  to  such  a  purpose,  was  ge- 
nerally  used  on  occasions  where  little  previous  preparation  could  be  made.  Hence  the  ara 
cespititia  of  the  Romans  answered  for  the  most  part  to  the  0w/ids  avTocx^iog  of  the  Greeks. 
In  Theecritus  (26.  S.seqq.)  altars  madeof  theboughs  of  trees  ar^spoken  of,  (ve68pen-Tot  ^w/zot.) 
Compare  Ode>  3.  8.  4. 

14.  Verbenas.  "  Vervain."  The  Verbena  of  the  Romans  corresponds  to  the  'lepofioTdvv, 
omepiffTepcwv  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Verbena  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  (Gen.  43.)  The  ori- 
gin  of  the  superstitiousbelief  attached  to  this  plant,  especially  among  the  Gauls,  can  hardly 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  One  of  the  Greek  names  given  to  it  above 
QltpoSordvv,  "  sacred  plant,")  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  that  people. 
The  Latin  appellation  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Celtic  Ferfain,  from  which  last  is  also 
derived  the  English  word  "  vervain." 

15.  Bimi  meri.  "  Of  wine  two  years  old."  New  wine  was  always  preferre-d  for  libations 
to  the  gods.  So  also,  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  use  their  own,  not  the  Greek,  wines 
for  such  a  purpose:  the  former  being  more  free  from  any  adraixture  of  water.  Hence  the 
remark  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  14.  19.    "  Graeca  vinalibarenefas,  quoniam  aquam  habeant." 

16.  Mactata  hostia.  Tacitus  informs  us  (Hist.  2.  3.)  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any  blood  to 
be  shedonthe  altar  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  "  Sanguinem  araeoffundere  vetitum,' '  and  hence 
Catullus  (66.  91)  may  be  explained  :  "  Placabisfestis  luminibus  Venerem  sanguinis  expertem." 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  other  authorities,  especially  Martial,  (9.  91.)  that  animal  sa- 
crifices  in  honour  of  this  goddess,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  entrails  in  order  to 
ascertain  her  will,  were  not  unfrequent.  The  very  historian,  indeed,  from  whom  we  have 
just  given  a  passage,  clearly  proves  this  to  bave  been  the  case.  (Tacit.  I.  c.)  "  Hosiiae,  ut 
quisque  vovit,  sed  mares  deliguntur.  Cerlissimafides  hoedorumfibris.''''  The  apparent  contra- 
diction  into  which  Tacitus  falls  may  easily  be  explained  away,  if  we  refer  the  expression 
"  sanguinem  arae  offundere  vetitum"  nottothe  total  absence  of  victims,  but  merely  ro  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  being  kept  untouched  by  their  blood.  The  sacrifices  usually  offered 
to  Venus,  would  seem  to  have  been  white  goats  and  swine,  with  libations  of  wine,  milk,  and 
boney.  The  language  of  Virgil,  jn  describing  her  altars,  is  in  accordance  somewhat  with 
ihat  of  Catullas :    "  Thure  culent  arae,  seriisque  recentibus  halant."  (Aen,  1.  417.) 
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Lenior.    "  More  propilious."    Referring  to  Venus,  and  not  to  Giycera,  asErasmu. 
other  cornmentators  imagine.     The  poet,  in  the  opening  of  the  ode,  addresses  the  goddess  of 
Cyprus,  as  the  "  Matersaeva  Cupidinum,"  and  describes  her  as  rushing  upon  him  in  all  her 
overpowering  strength.     He  offers  the  sacrifice,  therefore,  in  order  to  disarm  of  her  anger  the 
offendedQueen  of  love. 


ODE  20.  Addressed  to  Maecenas,  who  had  signified  to  the  poet  his  intention  of  spending 
a  few  days  with  him  at  his  Sabine  farm.  Horace  warns  him  that  he  is  not  to  ex- 
pect  the  generous  wine  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  quaff  at  home  :  and  yet,  while 
depreciating  the  quality  of  that  which  his  own  humble  roof  affords,  he  mentions  a  circum- 
stance  respecting  its  age,  which  could  not  but  prove  peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  patron  and 


1.  VUe  Sabinum.  ll  Common  Sabine  wine."  The  Sabine  appears  to  have  been  a  thin  ta* 
ble-wine,  of  a  reddish  colour,attaining  its  maturity  in  seven  years.  Pliny  (H.  N.  14.  2.)  ap- 
plies  to  it  the  epithets  crudum  and  austerum.     Compare  Excursus  8.  to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

2.  Cantharis.  Th e  cantharus  wasa  bowl  orvaseforhol ding  wine,  from  which  the  liquor 
was  transferred  to  the  drinking-cups.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to  most  authorities, 
from  its  being  made  to  resemble  a  beetle,  (KdvQapos.)  Some,  however,  deduce  the  appella- 
tion  from  a  certain  artist  named  Cantharus,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  article.  (Compare 
Pollux,  Onomast.  I.  Q.segm,  S6.  p.  623.  Athenaeus,  ll.  6. — vol.  4. p.  252.  seqq.  ed.  Schweigh. 
Plin.  H.  N.  34.  8.)  The  cantharus  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Thus,  Macrobius 
(Sat.  5.  21.)  observes,  "  Scyphus  Herculis  poculum  est,  itaui  Liberipatris  cantharus."  It  was 
usually  very  capacious ;  those,  however,  of  which  the  poet  speaks  are  called  by  him  modici, 
"  moderate-sized,"  in  contra-distinction,  probably,  to  those  used  on  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Tcsla.  The  testa,  or  "  jar,"  derived  its  name  from  having  been  subjected  when  first 
made  to  the  action  of  fire  :  (testa  quasi  tosta  a  torreo.)  The  vessels  for  holding  wine,  in  ge- 
neral  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  of  earthen-ware  ;  and  great  nicety  was 
shown  in  choosing  for  their  construction  such  clay  as  was  least  porous,  and  bore  the  action 
of  the  furnace  best.  They  had  for  the  most  part  a  bulging  shape,  with  a  wide  mouth,  and 
the  lips  were  turned  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  ashes  or  pitch,  with  which  they 
■were  smeared,  from  falling  in  when  the  cover  was  removed.  Wben  new,  these  vessels  re- 
ceived  their  coating  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the  furnace.  When  the  vessels 
were  filled,  andthe  disturbance  of  the  liquor  had  subsided,  the  covers  or  stoppers  were  se- 
cured  with  plaster  or  a  coating  of  pitch  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  vine,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  communication  with  the  external  air.  (Compare  Excursus  4.  to  this  Book  of  Odes.) 
The  Grecian  jars  were  generally  preferred  to  the  Roman,  both  for  excellence  of  materials 
andelegance  of  shape.  Those  of  Cnidos  and  Athens  were  most  esteemed.  Vasesfor  con- 
taining  winewere  also  manufactured  in  the  Greekcities  of  Campania,  and  especially  at  Cu- 
mae.  As  none  but  the  best  wines  were  placed  in  them,  the  poet  would  seem  to  have  put 
his  Sabine  into  one  of  these  receptacles  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  humble  beverage. 

3.  Levi.    "  I  closed  up."    Compare  preceding  note. 

Datus  in  theatro,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  acclamations  with  which  the  assembled  audienee 
greeted  Maecenas,  on  his  entrance  into  the  theatre,  after  having,  according  to  most  commen- 
tators,  recovered  from  a  dangerous  malady.  (Compare  Ode,  2.  17.  26.)  Some,  however. 
suppose  it  to  have  been  on  occasion  of  the  celebrating  of  cejtain  games  by  Maecenas;  and 
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others,  among  whomjis  Faber,  refer  it  to  the  tiine  when  the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  was  de 
tected  and  crushed  by  the  minister.  Compare,  in  relation  to  this  last  circumstance,  the  ac- 
count  given  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  (2.  88.  3.)  "  Hic  speculatus  estpcr  summam  quietcm  ao 
dissimulationem  praecipitis  consilia  juvcnis,  etmira  ccleritatc,  nullaque  cum  perturbationc  aut 
rcrum  aut  hominum  opprcsso  Lepido,  immanc  novi  ac  resurrecturi  belli  civilis  reslinxitinilium." 
Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  cause  of  the  joyous  aoclamations  alluded  to  in  the  text,  one 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than  the  sincerity  of  the  poefs 
friendship  for  Maecenas,  by  his  having  preserved  on  his  vessels  the  remembrance  of  a  day 
so  glorious  to  his  patron. 

5.  Care  Maecenas  equcs.  *'Beloved  Maecenas,  ornaraent  of  the  equeatrian  ranks." 
Eques  is  here  equivalent  to  Equitum  decus.  Compare  Ode  3,  16.  20.  and  consult  Various 
Readings. 

PaUrnifiuminis.  The  Tiber  is  here  beautifully  styled  the  paternal  stream  of  Maecenas, 
from  its  rising  in  Etruria,  the  country  of  his  ancestors. 

7.  Vaticani  montis.  The  Vatican  mount,  or  rather  hill,  formed  the  prolongation  of  the 
Janiculum  towards  the  north,  and  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Latin 
word  vates,  or  vaticinium,  as  it  was  once  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination.  (Compare  Festus, 
v.  Vaticanus.)  It  was  situate  in  the  Regio  Decima  Quarta  or  Transtiherina.  On  the  op- 
posite  side  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Regio  Nona,  stood  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  must  be 
the  one  alluded  to  in  the  text.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  that  part  of  the 
raodern  city  now called  Campo  di  Fiore.    (Cramefs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1. p.  465.  434.) 

8.  Jmago.    "  The  echo."    Compare  Ode  1. 12.  4. 

9.  Catcubam.  The  Caecuban  wine,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Caecubus  ager,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Amyclae,  is  described  by  Galen  as  a  generous,  durable  wine,  but  apt  to 
affect  the  head,  and  ripening  only  after  a  long  term  of  years.  (Athcnaeus.  1.  27.  dyevi); 
c!  KOt  6  TiaiKOvBos,  i:\T]KTiKds,  £vtovos'  rraXaiovTai  de  fxcT<i  Uava  ctj?.)  Pliny  informs  US  that 
the  Caecuban  subsequently  lost  its  repute,  partly  from  the  negligence  of  the  growers  and 
partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable 
canalbegunby  Nero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia,  (Plin.  H.  N.14.6.)  Compare  Excursus  8. 
to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

Caleno.  The  town  of  Cales,  now  Calvi,  lay  to  the  south  of  Teanura  in  Campania.  The 
agtr  Calenus  was  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards.  It  was  contiguous  in  fact  to  that  fa- 
mous  district  so  well  known  in  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  ager  Falernus,  as  producing  the 
bestwine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  Itwouldseem,  frora  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  thatthe  Falernian  vineyards  extendedfrom  the  Massic  hills,  near  Sinuessa,toa  con- 
siderable  distance  inland.  The  best  growth  appears  to  have  been  the  Massic.  All  writers 
agree  in  describing  the  Falernian  wine  as  very  strong  and  durable,  and  so  rough  in  its  re- 
cent  state,  thatit  could  not  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  but  required  to  be  kept  a  great  number  of 
years  before  it  was  sumciently  mellovv.     Compare  Excursus  8.  to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

11.  Formiani.  The  Formian  hills  are  often  extolled  forthe  superior  wine  which  they 
produced.  Formiae,  now  Mola  di  Gacta,  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Latium,  and  was 
looked  upon  by  the  most  ancient  writers  as  the  abode  and  capital  of  the  Laestrygones. 
This  point,  however,  remains  still  undecided. 

12.  Pocula.  These  were  the  drinking  cups,  into  which  the  wine  was  poured  after  having 
been  diluted  with  water  in  the  crater,  or  mixer.  Hence  the  expression  temperant.  The 
whole  stanza  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  "  Thou  shalt  quaff  the  iuice  of  the  Caecuban 
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grape,  and  of  that  which  is  crushed  by  the  Calenian  press:  neilher  the  produce  01  tlie  Fa 
Iernian  vines  nor  of  the  Formian  hills  mingles  in  my  cups  with  the  tempering  water."  ln 
a  literal  translation,  if  our  idiom  will  admit  of  one,  we  must  understand  with  temperant  thc 
words  aqua  admixta,  or  something  equivalent. 


ODE  21.  A  Hymn  in  praise  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  learned.  Many  regard  it  as  a  piece  intended  to  be  sung  in 
alternate  stanzas  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  maidens  on  some  solemn  festival.  Acron  refers 
it  to  the  Saecular  Games,  and  Sanadon,  who  is  one  of  those  that  advocate  this  opinion,  ac- 
tually  removes  the  ode  from  its  present  place  and  makes  it  a  component  part  of  the  Saecular 
hymn.  Others  again  are  in  favour  of  the  Ludi  Apollinares.  All  this,  however,  is  perfectly 
arbitrary.  No  satisfactory  arguments  can  be  adduced  fpr  making  the  present  ode  an  amoe- 
baean  composition,  nor  can  it  be  fairly  proved  fhat  it  was  ever  customary  for  such  hymns  to 
be  sung  in  alternate  chorus.  Besides  there  are  some  things  in  the  ode  directly  at  variance 
with  such  an  opinion.  Let  us  adopt  for  a  moment  the  distribution  of  parts  wbich  these  com- 
menlators  recommend,  and  examine  the  result.  The  first  line  is  to  be  sung  by  the  chorus  of 
youths,  the  second  by  the  chorus  of  maidens,  while  both  united  sing  the  third  and  fourth. 
In  the  succeeding  stanzas,  the  lines  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  inclusive  are  assigned  to  the 
youths,  and  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  inciusive,  to  the  maidens,  while  the  remaining  lines 
are  again  sung  by  the  double  chorus.  In  order  to  effect  this  arrangement  we  must  change 
with  these  critics  the  initial  Hic  in  the  thirteenth  line  to  Haec,  in  allusion  to  Diana,  making 
the  reference  to  Apollo  begin  at  hic  miseram.  Now,  the  impropriety  of  making  the  youths 
sings  the  praises  of  Diana  (verses  5 — 8,)  and  the  maidens  those  of  Apollo,  (v.  9 — 12,)  must 
be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  observer,  and  forms,  we  conceive,  a  fatal  error.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  afeeble  objection,  whatever  grammatical  subtleties  may  be  called  in  to  explain 
it  away,  that  motus  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  line.  If  the  concluding.  stanza  is  to  commence 
with  the  praises  of  Diana  as  sung  by  the  youths,  then  evidently  motus  should  be  mota,  which 
would  violate  the  measure.  The  conclusion  therefore  to  which  we  are  drawn  is  simply  this  : 
The  present  ode  is  merely  a  private  effusion,  and  not  intended  for  any  public  solemnity.  The 
poet  only  assumes  iii  imagination  the  office  of  choragus,  and  seeks  to  instruct  the  chorus  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  general  duties. 

The  period  when  this  ode  was  written  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some 
cdtics  have  undertaken  to  fix  the  date  in  the  year  of  the  city  731,  when  Rome  was  suffering 
from  scarcity  and  pestilence.  There  is  no  certainty,  however,  in  this,  nor  were  the  Dei  Ave- 
runci  invoked  only  when  danger  was  near  at  hand ;  on  the  contrary  their  favour  was  soughjt 
to  be  propitiated  even  in  periods  of  profound  repose  and  security.  Compare  the  close  of 
the  Orphic  Hymn  to  Diana,  (36.  13.  cd.  Herm.) 

\EX0£,  §ta  cwTCipa,  <pi\t)  nticTycnv  atraciv, 
f.vdvTTjTOi,  dyovcsa  icaXovs  KapTrovs  anb  yaiiis, 
i  tipfjvrjv  r'  ipaTtjv,  Ka\\iw\6icaii0v,  3'  hykiav 

rip-Koig  8y  els  opiuv  KEcpaXas  vovaovs  tz  koc  aXyrj. 


1.  Dianam.  Apollo  and  Diana,  as  typifying  the  sun  and  moon,  were  ranked  in  the  popu- 
Iarbelief  among  the  avertersof  evil,  (Dei  averrunci.  Seol  «rwr^es,  dXc^iKaKoi,  d\E^ixoipot,  dvoTpo- 
raloi,)  and  were  invoked  to  ward  off  famine,  pestilence,  and  all  national  calamity.  Hence 
they  were  regarded  as  associate  deities,  and  were  frequently  worshipped  in  the  same  temple. 
{■rrdptSpoi,  (xvvvaoi.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  discrepancy  between  the  sacerdotal  and  po- 
pular  systems  in  relation  to  these  divinities.  Those  of  the  lyric  poets  that  are  of  an  era 
when  the  sacerdotal  notions  had  penetrated,  not  into  the  popular  belief,  but  into  the  poetry 
j»nd  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  sing  of  Helios  and  Selene  (Sun  and  Moon)  in  terms  which 
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have  no  reference  whatever  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  Compare  the  29th  Homeric  hymn,  which 
it  is  well  known  was  long  posterior  to  tlie  age  of  Homer.  A  sacerdotal  imprint  ls  also  plain- 
ly  discernible  in  the  seventh  Orphic  hyrnn,  where,  among  many  other  epithets,  the  moon  is 
styled  (v.  4.)  &jAj5j  tc  xai  Spmjv,  and  (v.  G.)  /?apt>0up.  Consulton  this  curious  subject,  Constant, 
dcla  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  397.  and  pla!c  14,  Jig.  64.  appended  to  Guigniaufs  translation  of 
Creuzers  Symbolik,  where  Krishna  (the  Sun)  and  the  Moon  are  personified,  with  the  hea- 
ven|y  bodies  moving  around  them  in  harmonious  dance. 

2.  Intonsum  Cynthium.  "  Apollo  ever  young.''  lt  was  customary  among  the  ancients 
for  the  first  growth  of  the  beard  to  be  consecrated  to  some  god.  At  the  same  time  the  hair 
of  the  head  was  also  cut  and  offered  up,  usually  to  Apollo.  Until  then  they  wore  it  uncut. 
Hence  the  epithet  intensus  (literally  "  with  unshorn  locks,")  when  applied  to  adeity  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  unfading  youth.     Compare  Tibullus,  1.  4.  36. 

"  Solis  aeterna  est  Plioebo  Bacchoque  juventas, 
Nam  decet  intonsus  crinis  ulrumque  deum." 

The  appellation  of  Cynthius  is  given  to  Apollo  from  Mount  Cynthus  in  the  island  of  Delos. 
Compare  Creuzefs  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  l.ph  1.  p.  211,  on  the  resemblance  be- 
tween  the  Hindoo  Krishna  and  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

3.  Latonamque  supremo,  &c.  "  And  Latona  deeply  beloved  by  the  supreme  Jove."  Jovi 
h  put  by  a  Graecism  for  Jove,  the  dative  for  the  ablative. — Latona  would  appear  to  have 
been  originally  an  Egyptian  divinity  named  Leto  or  Lato.  She  had  at  Latopolis  a  celebrat- 
ed  oracle,  and  a  superb  temple  at  Buto,  described  by  Herodotus.  But  in  Egypt  she  was 
only  the  nurse  of  the  infants  of  whom  in  Greece  she  was  represented  as  the  parent.  In  the 
astronomical  mythology  Latona  became  the  star  of  the  evening.  Has  the  name  of  this 
goddess  any  reference  to  the  darkness  of  the  primitive  chaos,  from  which  creative  power 
caused  the  planets  to  emerge  ?     Compare  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  395. 

5.  Laetamfluviis,  &c.  "  The  goddess  who  delights  in  the  rivers'  streara  and  in  the  fo« 
Uage  of  the  groves."    Compare  Catuilus,  34, 9. 

6.  Algido.  Mount  Algidus,  in  Latium,  appears  to  have  been  that  chain  which  stretched 
from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  mount  and  was  parallel  to  the  Tusculan  hills,  being  separated 
from  them  by  the  valley  along  which  ran  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana  and 
Fortune.    (Cramer's  Ancitnt  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  48.) 

7.  Nigris  aut  Erymanthi  silvis.  Some  critics  object  to  the  expression  nemorum  coma 
prominet  in  silvis  as  tautological.  They  forget  that  nemus  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part,  and 
silta  the  whole.     Compare   Ovid,  (Met.  1.  568.)    "  Est  nemus  Haemoniae  praerupta  quod 

undique  claudit  Silva,"  &c. Erymanthus  was  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Arcadia,  on  the 

borders  of  Elis,  andformed  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  Greece.  It  was  celebrated  in  fable 
as  the  haunt  of  the  savage  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  Compare  ApoUodorus,  BibTlothec,  2, 
5.  "3.     Pausanias,  8.  24.  and  the  language  of  the  Odyssey,  $',  102. 

Oln  &  "ApTtfiis  tlai  xary  ovpeos  loj(iaiaa, 
5)  Kara.  TrivytTov  TTcpifinKerov,  q  'EpvpavBov, 
Tcprronivr)  K&Tzpotoi  Kai  ukciiqs  i\d<j)0ioi. 

8.  Cragi.  A  celebrated  ridge  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  Glaucus 
Sinus,  a  detached  cliain  of  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anti-Cragus.  The 
extremity  of  Cragus,  that  is  washed  by  the  sea,  forms  what  were  anciently  called  Kpdyov 
aKpat,  (Cragi  vertices)  and  now  are  termedthe  Seven  Capes.  The  fabulous  monster  Chi- 
maera,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Bellerophon,  was  a  volcano  in  tbls  ridge,  whicb  h 
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«ullivated.  Such  at  least  is  the  generally-received  explanation.  The  remarks  of  an  ac- 
eomplished  traveller  on  this  subject  are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  "  As  the  evening  ad- 
vanced,  a  land-breeze  carried  us  again  from  the  bay;  but,  before  night  came  on,  it  blew 
only  in  hot  gusts ;  and,  being  upon  deck,  we  were  in  utter  astonishment  at  the  indescribable 
grandeur  of  the  Lycian  coast  and  the  awful  phenomena  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 
Stupendous  mountains,  as  the  shadows  increased,  appeared  close  to  the  ship,  towering  above 
our  top-masts ;  the  higher  parts  being  covered  with  snow,  or  partly  concealed  by  thick 
clouds,  the  air  around  us  becoming  every  instant  more  sultry  and  stagnant.  Presently  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  illuminated.  The  mountain  seemed  to  vomit  fire,  Apale  but  vivid 
lightning  darted  innumerable  flashes  over  every  object,  even  among  the  masts  and  rigging. 
We  heard  little  thunder ;  but  streams  of  living  iight  ran  continually  from  the  summits  of 
the  mountain  toward  the  sea,  and,  seeming  to  separate  before  they  reached  the  water, 
filled  the  air  with  coruscations.  Since,  reflecting  upon  this  circumstance  as  characterising 
the  coast,  it  seems  to  explain  a  fabulous  notion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  Chi- 
maera  disgorging  flames  upon  the  Lycian  territory.  It  is  true,  that  a  volcano  might  3uit  the 
story  better;  and  it  is  thus  explained  by  Servius,  with  reference  to  a  burning  mountain  in 
the  neighbouring  region  6f  Caria,  the  topographical  history  of  thefChimaera  being  by  some 
writers  attributed  to  Caria  and  by  others  to  Lycia;  but  the  existence  of  this  volcano  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained."    (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  5.  p.  427.  Eng.  ed.) 

9.  Tempe.    Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  7. 4. 

10.  Natalem  Delon.  Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  most  celebrated  isle  of  the 
Aegean,  was  said  to  have  suddenly  emerged  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  afford  a  resting  piace 
to  Latona  previous  to  her  becoming  the  raother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Compare  Pindar, 
(ap.  Strab.  10.— vol  4.  p.  313.  ed.  Tzschk.) 

?Hv  ydo  t<5  -rdpoide  <popriTa 
KVjidTeco-i  Tt  AaXos 
Travro6atrS)v  t  dvf/^wv 
pixalotv. , 

This  fable  isevidently  an  imitation  of  the  legend  respecting  the  isle  of  Chemmis,  whichthe 
Egyptians  pretended  was  a  floating  one,  and  which  had  afforded  refuge  and  coricealment  to 
Leto  and  the  infant  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  when  Typhon  was  seeking  to  destroy  the 
latter.    (Compare  HerodotUs,  2.  156.) 

12.  Fraterna  lyra.  The  invention  of  the  lyre  by  Mercury  has  already  been  raentioned. 
(Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1,  10.  6.)  This  instrument  he  bestowed  on  Apollo 
after  the  theft  of  the  oxen  was  discovered.     Compare  the  hymn  to  Mercury,  v.  504.  seqq. 

13.  Hic  beUum  lacrymosum,  &c.  Apollo  is  here  invoked  as  the  averter  of  evil.  (Deus 
averruncm.)  Compare  with  the  expression  bellum  lacrymosum  the  Homeric  -rr6\tpQv  SaKptosvra, 
and  the  bellum  lacrymabite  of  Virgil,  Aen.  7.  604. 

15.  Persas  atque  Britannos.  Marking  the  farthest  limits  of  the  empire  on  the  East  and 
West.    By  the  Fersae  are  meant  the  Parthians.     Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  2.  22. 


ODE  22.  It  was  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity,  that  poets 
formed  a  class  of  men  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  gods ;  since, 
wholly  engrossed  by  subjects  of  a  lightand  pleasing  nature,  no  deeds  of  violence,  and  no 
acts  of  fraud  or  perjury  could  ever  bej  laid  to  their  charge.  Horace,  having  escaped  im- 
minent  danger,  Writes  the  present  ode  in  allusion  to  this  belief»    The  innocent  man,  ex- 
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aaims  the  bard,  is  shielded  from  peril,  wherevcr  he  may  bc,  by  his  own  purity  of  life  and 
conduct.  (The  innocent  man  is  here  only  another  name  for  poet.)  The  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  ii  ncxt  described,  and  the  ode  concludes  with  the  de- 
ctaration,  that  his  own  integrity  will  ward  ofF  every  evi),  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world 
his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  will  render  him  at  the  same  time  tranquil  in  mind  and  ever  dis- 
posed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  Lalage. 

The  Ode  isaddrcssed  to  Anstius  Fuscus,  to  whomthe  tenthEpistle  of  the  First  Book  is 
inscribed. 


1.  Integcr  vilac,  &c.  «  The  man  of  upright  life  and  free  from  the  stain  of  guilt."  Integer 
vitae  is  here  elegantly  used  for  the  common  phraseology,  integrae  vitac,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Greek  idiora.  lf  integer  be  formed,  as  Yossiusmaintains,  from  m  and  tago,  the  shorter 
and  older  form  of  tango,  its  priraitive  import  will  be  the  same  as  intactus,  and  in  full  accor- 
dance  with  its  usage  inthe  present  instance. 

2.  Mauris  jaculis.  For  Maurilanicis  jacalis.  The  natives  of  Mauritania  were  distin- 
suished  for  their  skill  in  darting  the  javelin,  the  frequent  use  of  this  instrument  being  re« 
quired  against  the  wild  beasts  which  infested  their  country.  Compare  the  remark  of  Pul- 
mann,  "  Maura  jacula  dicit,  quia  Mauri  optimi  jaculatorcs  erant"  and  consult  Turneb.  17.  5. 

4.  Syrtes  aestuosas.  "  The  burning  sands  of  Africa."  The  allusion  here  is  not  to  the  two 
remarkable  quicksands  or  gulfs  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Greater  and  Smaller  Syrtes,  (now  the  gulfs  of  Sidra  and  Cabes,)  but  to  the  inland 
region.  There  is  nothing  hostile  to  this  acceptation  of  the  term  Syrtis  in  the  etymology 
commonly  assigned  to  it.  For  if  it  be  deduced,  as  most  maintain,  from  the  Greek  cvpw, 
"  traho,"  the  name  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  sands  of  the  gulf  agitated  by  the  waves? 
and  to  those  of  the  more  inland  parts  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  violence  of  the  winds.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the  word  in,  question  be  not  of  indigenous  origin, 
since  the  name  Sert  is  applied  at  the  present  day  by  the  natives,  not  only  to  the  sandy  region 
alongthe  coast,but  also  to  the  desert  immediately  south  of  it,  and,  according  to  modern  tra- 
vellers,  the  term  Hkewise  existsin  Arabic  in  the  sense  of  a  desert  tract  of  country.  Compare 
Ritlefs  Erdkunde,  vol.  l.p.  929.  2d.  ed. 

6.  Inhospitalem  Caucasum.  Compare  Aeschylus,  (Prom.  Vinct.  20.)  TrpocTraecaXevca  r#<55 
LfzavdpwTTw  irdyq. — The  range  of  Caucasus  extends  like  an  imniense  wall  across  the  isthmus 
or  tract  of  country  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  The  ancients  compared  Cau- 
casus  to  the  Alps  in  point  of  elevation.  They  have  indeed  some  just  resembiance,  for  the 
middle  of  the  chain  is  covered  with  glaciers  or  white  with  eternal  snow.  Reineggs,  how- 
ever,  considers  the  Elboors,  which  is  the  highest  summit  of  Caucasus,  as  only  5900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Euxine.    {Malte-Brun,  System  of  Gcography,  vol.  2.  p.27.) 

7.  Vel  quae  loca,  &c.  "  Or  through  those  regions  which  the  Hydaspes,  source  of  many 
afable,  laves."  The  epithetfabulosus  refers  to  the  strange  accounts  that  were  circulated  re- 
specting  thisriver,  its  golden  sands  the  uonsters  inhabiting  its  waters,  &c.  The  Hydas- 
pes,  now  the  Fylum,  the  Bahut  of  Abul  Fazel,  is  one  of  the  five  eastern  tributaries  of  the  In- 
dus,  which  by  their  union  form  the  Punjnud,  while  the  region  which  they  traverse  is  denomi- 
nated  the  Punjdb,  or  country  of  the  five  rivers. 

9.  Namque.  Equivalent  to  the  Greek  <ai  yap.  Supply  the  ellipsis  as  follows :  "  And  this  I 
have  plainly  learnt  from  my  own  case, /or,"  &c. 

Silva  in  Sabina.    In  a  wood  adjacent  to  his  Sabine  farm. 

10.  Lalagen.  Sanadon  is  altogether  incorrect  in  supposing  that  Lalage  was  a  young  fe~ 
male  to  whom  Aristius  Fuscus  was  attached,  and  whom  he  wished  to  espouse.    The  lan^ 
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guage  of  the  poetshows  plainly  that  she  was  the  favoured  object  of  his  own  affection.  Nor 
is  Sanadon  very  felicitous  either  in  another  part  of  his  explanatory  remarks.  Speaking  of 
Horace,  he  observes  ;  "11  exagere  le  danger  quil  avoit  couru,  et  il  le  fait  pour  relever  da- 
vantage  la  gloire  de  Lalage,  d  qui  il  reconoit  qtfil  doit  enpartie  son  sulut."  How  was  Lalage 
instrumental  in  saving  the  bard  1 

Ullra  terminum,  "  Beyond  my  usual  limits."    Equivalent  simply  to  paulo  longius. 

11.  Curis  expeditis.  «»  With  ali  my  cares  dispelled."  Corapare  Catullus,  31.  7.  "  0  quid 
solutis  est  beatius  curis  /" 

12.  Inermem.    "  Though  unarmed." 

13.  Miliiaris  Daunias.  "  The  warlike  Daunia.''  Daunias  is  here  the  Greek  form  of  the 
nominative,  with  tellus  understood.  Compare  Various  Readings.  The  Daunii,  a  people 
probably  of  Illyrian  origin,  settled  along  the  northern  coast  of  Apulia.  This  race,  according 
to  the  most  received  tradition,  obtained  their  appellation  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Diomede  ;  who  is  stated,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  have  been  compelled  by  domestic  ca- 
lamities  to  aWidon  his  native  country,  and  to  have  founded  anotber  kingdom  in  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Aufidus.  Cramer's  Ancient  ltaly,  vol.  2.  p.  266.  Mannert,  Geographie  der 
Griechen  und  RSmer,  vol.  9..pt.  2.  p.  15. 

14.  Aesculetis.  Botanists  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  aesculus  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  It  was  very  probably  a  species  of  oak.  Martyn  (ad  Virg.  Georg.  2.  15.)  is  inclined 
to  make  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corres- 
pondsto  the  Quercuslatifolia  mas,  quaebrevi pediculo  esi,  as  described  by  Bauhin.  F6e,  how- 
ever,  condemnsthis  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  places 
Quercus  and  Aesculus  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Martyn,  therefore,  according  to  this  wri- 
ter,  is  wrong  in  making  the  aesculus  identical  with  the  quercus  latifolia  of  Bauhin,  since  this 
last  is  only  a  variefy  of,  and  very  little  distinct  from,  the  quercus  robur.  (Flore  de  Virgile,p* 
51 .)  One  thing  at  least  isxertain,  that  the  aesculus  is  not  the  beech,  as  some  have  supposed. 
What  has  given  occasion  to  the  mistake  is,  that  aescidus  seems  to  be  derived  from  esca, 
"  food,"  as  <pi)yo$  is  from  rpdyw,  u  to  eat,"  whence  the  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the 
aesculus  and<£>}yos  are  the  same  plant,  it  being  imagined  that/^ws  is  only  ^yos  expressed  in 
Roman  characters.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  from  Pliny's  description  that  fagus  is  the 
beech,  whereas  Theophrastus  makes  the  (ptyos  to  be  a  species  of  oak.  Thus  the  fagus  and 
Miyos  are  two  distinct  trees.  Besides,  the  <pfyos  has  a  round  esculent  nut,  but  the  beech  trian» 
gular  nuts.    (Compare  Martyn,  ubi  supra.) 

15.  Jubae  tellus.  Mauritania,  which  is  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  Africa  in  general.  The 
ancient  Mauritania  corresponds  nearly  to  the  modern  Marocco.  History  makes  mention  of 
two  princes  of  the  name  of  Juba,  who  ruled  in  succession  over  this  country.  The  first  fa- 
voured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  but,  after  the  defeat  at  Thapsus,  terminated  his 
existence  in  a  friendly  encounter  with  Petreius,  they  having  agreed  to  fallby  each  other's 
swords.  The  second  Juba,  a  son  of  the  former,  was  led  to  Rome  among  the  captives  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  Caesar  ;  but  having  been  reinstated  subsequently  by  Augustus  in  part 
of  his  father's  dobinions,  and  having  received  in  marriage,  from  the  emperor,  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Antony,  he  died  after  a  reign  of  44  years  greatly  regretted  by  his  subjects.  This 
king  wrote  a  history  of  Romein  Greek,  whichformed  one  of  the  principal  sources  whence 
Plutarch  drew  the  materials for  his  Roman  biographies,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  he  strong- 
}  y  commends. 

Leonum  arida  nutrix.  "  The  arid  nurse  of  lions."  Compare  the  expression  Spfareipa  \e6v~ 
twv  applied,  in  the  Anthology,  to  Phrygia.  (vol.  4.  p.  152.  aSco-Tc.  174.)— The  strength  andfierce- 
ness  of  the  lion  appear  always  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  "  Dans* 
!es  pays  chauds,"  observes  Buffon,  "  les  animaux  terrestres  sont  plus  grands  et  plus  forts  qu* 
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dans  les  pays  Iroids  ou  terapeivs ;  ils  sont  aussi  plus  hardis,  plus  feroces ;  toutes  leurs  qualites 
naturelles  semblent  tenir  de  Taideur  du  climat.  Le  lion,  ne  sous  le  soleil  brulant  de  1'Afri- 
que  ou  des  Indes,  est  le  plus  fort,  le  plus  fier,  le  plus  terrible  de  tous." 

17.  Pone  me,pigris,  &c.  For  tbe  connection  betvveen  this  and  the  previous  portion  ot 
ihe  ode,  consnlt  the  introductory  remarks.  The  poet  alludes  in  this  stanza  to  v.hat  is  term- 
ed  at  the  present  day  tbe  frozen  zone  and  he  describes  it  in  accordance  with  the  general 
belief  of  his  age.  The  epithet  pigris  may  be  rendered  by  "  barren,"  and  refers  to  the  plains 
of  the  north  lying  sterile  and  uucultivated  by  reason  of  the  excessive  cold.  Modern  obser- 
vations,  hovvever,  assign  tvvo  seasons  to  this  distant  quarter  ofthe  globe;  a  long  and  rigorous 
vvinter,  succeeded  often  suddenly  by  insupportable  beats.  The  povv  er  of  the  solar  beams, 
though  feeble.  from  the  obliquity  of  their  direction.  accumulates  during  the  days,  which  are 
extremely  long,  and  produces  eftects  which  might  be  expected  only  in  the  torridzone.  The 
days  for  several  months,  though  of  a  monotonous  magnificence,  astonishingly  accelerate  the 
grovvth  of  vegetation.  In  (hree  days,  or  rather  three  times  twenty-four  hours,  the  snow  is 
melted,  and  the  ftowers  begin  to  blow.     (Malte-Brun,  Geog  p.  418.  vol.  1.) 

19.  Quod  latus  mundi,  &c.  "  In  that  quarter  of  the  world  which  clouds  and  an  inclement 
sky  continually  oppress."  Complete  the  ellipsis  as  follows  :  In  eo  latere  tnundi,  quod  latus, 
&c 

21.  Nimium  propinqui.  ''•  Too  near  the  earth."  Understand  ierris.  The  allusion  is  now 
to  the  torrid  zone. 

22.  Domibus  negata.  '•'  Denied  to  mortals  for  an  abode.''  Most  of  the  ancients  conceiv- 
ed  that  the  beat  continued  to  increase  from  the  tropic  tovvards  the  equator.  Hence  they 
concluded  that  the  middle  of  the  zone.  was  uninhabitable.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertained 
that  many  circumstances  combine  to  establish  even  there  a  temperature  ihat  is  supportable. 
The  clouds ;  tbe  great  rains ;  the  nights  naturally  very  cool,  their  duration  being  equal  to 
that  of  the  days  ;  a  strong  evaporation  ;  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea ;  the  proximity  of  very 
high  mountains,  covered  vvith  perpetual  snow ;  the  trade-winds,  and  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions,  equally  contribute  to  diminish  the  heat.  This  is  the  reason  wny,  in  the  torrid  zone, 
we  meet  with  all  kinds  of  climates.  The  plains  are  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Al! 
the  eastern  coasts  of  the  great  continents,  fanned  by  the  trade-winds,  en\oy  a  mild  tempera- 
ture.  The  elevated  districts  are  even  cold;  the  valley  of  Qnito  is  ahvays  green  ;  and  per- 
haps  the  interior  of  Africa  contains  more  than  one  region  vvhich  nature  has  gifted  with  the 
same  privilege.    (Malte-Brun,  Geog.  p,  416.  vol.  1.) 


ODE  23.    The  poet  advises  Chloe,  now  of  nubile  years,  no  longer  to  follow  her  parentlike 
a  timid  favvn,  alarmed  at  every  whisperingbreeze  and  every  rustling  of  the  wood, 
but  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  affection  of  one  whom  she  had  no  occasion  to  view  witb 
feelings  of  alarm. 

The  complexion  of  the  whole  ode  evidently  points  to  some  Grecian  original,andthe  com- 
mencement  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  fragment  of  Anacreon's  (Jlnacr.  Carm.  ed.  Fis^ 
cher.  p.  352.  fragm.  k&.) 

"\te  vt6cov  vsoQ/i^ta  yaXaOrjvbv,  8j  iv  uXjj 
Ktpofaans  azo\ei<p9els  vtto  pi]rpds  hrofidri. 

Compare  Remarks  on  the  Origihality  of  Horace,  page  xxxv  of  this  voWme, 
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1.  Hinmleo.  The  term  hinnulcus  is  here  used  for  hinnulus,  as,  in  Ode  1. 17.  9.  ftaeduleae  oc* 
curs  for  haeduli.    The  analogous  expression  in  Greek  is  veBpbs.   ,This  animal  was  always  se 
lected  as  an  emblem  of  timidity.  Compare  the  Greek  proverb  b  vdpbs  rbv  \iovra,  said  of  things 
unexpected  and  unusual,  (Lurian,  Dial.  Morl.  8. — Op.  vol.  2.p.  149.  ed.  Bip.)  and  the  Ada- 
gia  Veterum^p.  694.  "  Hinnuleo  limidior." 

2.  Pamdam.  Either  a  general  epithet,  or  else  intended  to  denote  the  alarm  of  the  parent 
for  the  absence  of  its  offspring.     The  latter  seems  preferable. 

Jlviis.    "  Lonely."     Compare  the  Greek  expressions  dSdrois  and  oloz6\ois. 

5.  Nam  seu  mobilibus,  &c.  Consult  Various  Readings.  Great  difficulties  attend  the  read- 
Ing  of  the  common  text.  In  the  first  place,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  not  sufficiently  put 
iorth  in  the  commencement  of  spring,  to  justify  the  idea  of  its  being  disturbed  by  the  winds ; 
and,  secondly,  the  young  fawns  do  not  follow  the  parent  animal  until  the  end  of  this  season 
or  the  beginning  of  June. 

Inhorruit.    "  Has  rustled." 

10.  Gaetulusve  leo.  Compare  note  on  verse  16  of  the  preceding  ode.  The  part  of  Africa 
which  the  ancients  denominated  Gaetulia  appears  to  answer  in  some  measure  to  the  modern 
Belad-el-Djerid^  respecting  the  etymology  of  which  name  compare  SliawJs  Travels,  p.  4. 
Jackson's  Account  of  Marocco,  p.  3.  Rittefs  Erdkunde,  vol.  l.p.  898.2ded.  Malle-Brun 's  Geog. 
vol.  4.  p.  196. 

Frangere.  This  verb  has  here  the  meaning  of  "  to  rend,"  or  "  tear  in  pieces,"  as  dyvvvat 
ls  sometimes  employed  in  Greek. 


ODE  24.  The  poet  seeks  to  comfort  Virgil  for  the  loss  of  their  mutual  friend  Quinctiliu.:*. 
The  mode  adopted  to  effect  this  end  is  extremely  judicious,  and  evinces  an  ac- 
curate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  opposition  is  at  first  made  by  Horace  to  the  af- 
fectionate  sorrows  of  the  bard  of  Mantua ;  on  the  contrary,  he  shares  in  bis  grief  for  the 
death  of  so  valued  a  companion,  and  draws  at  the  same  time  an  animated  picture  of  his  nu- 
merous  virtues.  But  after  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  arresting  the  attention  of  his  friend, 
a  gentle  admonition  follows  on  the  inutility  of  lamenting  what  no  human  power  can 
change. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  alludes  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  yChron.  Euseb.  ad 
Olymp.  189.)  in  the  following  words:  "  Quinctilius  Cremonensis,  VirgUiiet  Horatiifamiliaris% 
moritur."  He  appears  also  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Quinctilius  of  whom  Horace 
speaksin  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  v.  438.  The  Grammarians  are  wrong  in  giving  him  the 
cognomen  of  Varus.    Compare  Heyne,  Excurs.  2.  ad  Virg.  Bucol. 


1.  Desiderio  tam  cari  capitis.  "  To  our  regret  forthe  loss  of  so  beloved  an  individuai.' 
Desiderium  properly  denotes  "  the  feeling  of  a  want,"  and  hence  "  a  desire  tohave,"  but  it 
is  generally  confined  to  express  "  the  desire  of  what  is  missing,"  "  regret  for  sometbing 

absent,  or  lost."    Coropare  Crombie's  Gymnasium,  vol.2.  p.  386.  M  ed : The  use  of 

caput  in  the  textto  denote  aperson,  is  analogous  to  that  of  KrfaXti  and  tcdpa  in  Greek.     Thus, 
(t>i\n  K£<pa\fi,  dyaQfi  K^aXf},  Kpdno-Tov  Kdpa.    Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  4.  490. 

2.  Praecipe  lugubres  canlus.  "  Teach  me  the  strains  of  woe."  The  phrase  literally 
means,  "  precede  me  in  the  strains  of  woe,"  and  properly  refers  to  the  usages  of  the  an- 
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tientstage,  where  the  choruses  were  perfected  in  their  music  and  dancing  by  the  ^opoMiff- 
<a\ot.     Compare  Theatrc  of  the  Greeks,  1d.  ed.p.  226. 

3.  Melpomene.  One  of  the  Muses,  so  styled  from  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  hct 
strains.  (MtXzo^ivrj,  a  ^fAn-o^at.)  She  presided  over  Epic  and  Lyric  poetry.  To  her  thc 
invention  of  all  mournful  verse,  and,  particularly  of  tragedy,  vvas  ascribed. 

Liquidam  vocem.  «'  A  clear  and  tuneful  voice."  Lucretius  applies  the  same  epithetto  thc 
notesof  birds:  "  At  tiquidas  avium  voces  imilurier  ore,1'  &c.  (5.  1378.) 

Pater.  The  Muses,  in  the  common  mythology,  were  said  to  have  been  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  Accordingto  otluir  authorities,  they  were  the  offspring  of  Mem- 
non  and  Thespia,  vvho  isthe  same  vvith  Asopo,  daughter  of  Ihe  river  Asopus.  (Pausan.  9. 
26.  Natalis  Comes,  7.  15.  and  8,  18.)     Horace  here  followsthe  common  account, 

5.  Ergo  Quinctilium,  &c.  The  Muse  here  commences  thefuneral  dirge.  Compare  with 
the  expression  perpetuus  sopor,  as  applied  to  the  sleep  of  death,  the  epithets  aTipfiOiv,  vfiyptros, 
\dXKtos,  &c.  siiuilarly  used  by  the  Greek  poets.  The  idea  is  most  beautifully  given  by  Mos- 
chlU  (ldyU.  3.  106,  seqq.) 

7.  Incorrupta  Fides.  "  Incorruptible  Integrity."'  Thc  ideaof  making  Integrity  the  sister 
of  Justice  is  extremely  chaste  and  beautiful.  So  Justice  and  Peace  are  calied  sisters  by 
Tindar  (01.  13.  6.)  KaoiyvrjTai  ti  da<pa\i)s  A'iKa,  Kal  6/idTpo-os  Elpdva. 

Nuda  Veritas.  "  Undisguised  Truth  "  Nuda  is  here  equivalent  to  simplex,  or  aperta, 
<"ompare  Apuleius,  (Mct.  10.  p.  700,  cd.  Oud.)    "  Procedit  in  medium  nuda  Peritas." 

11.  Tu  frustra  pius,  &c.  "  Thou,  alas  !  displaying  a  fruitless  affection,  dost  pray  thc 
gods  for  the  restoration  of  Q,uinctilius,  not  on  such  terms  entrusted  to  our  care."  The 
traiu  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  Thy  affectionate  sorrovv  leadsthee  to  pray  for  the  restoration  oi 
our  common  friend,  but  the  effort  is  a  vain  one ;  he  vvas  not  given  to  us  as  a  lasting  posses 
sion. 

13.  Blandius.     <•  With  sweeter  melody." 

14.  Audilam  arboribus.    Compare  explanatory  note  on  Ode  1.  12.  11, 
Arboribus,  the  dative  by  a  Graecism. 

15.  Non  vanae  redeat,  Lc.  Compare  Oppian,  Halicut.  4.  394.  dviK6aros  uioos  d>vr).  and  the 
'.eautiful  language  of  the  Anthology  (vol.  2.  p.  24.  Anlip  Sidon.  67. 7.) 

rt  (pQipivots  cTovaj^sv[iev  t<f  vldaiv  aviK  d\d\K£iv 
t<2v  TtaiSoiv  A.'i8riv  ovSt  Stois  Svvapis- 

16.  Virpa  horrida.  "  With  his  gloomy  vvand."  The  caduceus  of  Mercury  was  styled 
xurea  vir^a  in  a  previous  ode,  (1.  10.  18.)  with  reference  to  the  deity  vvho  wielded  it.  The 
epithet  now  applied  regar.ls  its  dreaded  influence  over  the  moVements  of  departed  shades,  as 
they  pass  onward  to  the  fatal  river. 

17.  Non  lenis,  &c.  "  Not  gentle  enough  to  change  the  order  of  the  fates  in  compliance 
vvith  our  prayers."    Lenis  recludere  is  a  Graecism  for  lcnis  adrecludendum  or  recludenda. 


Addressed  to  Lydia,  now  an  object  of  neglect  and  declining  rapidly  in  the  vale 
of  years.     The  picture  here  drawn  of  a  vicious  female,  towards  the  close  of  her 

j:„ -ii u..t ..•_    ... 


ODE  25 

~areer.  isa  diseusting  but  most  instructive  one 


84  EXPLANATORY  NOTES.   BOOK  I.  QDE  2(3. 

1.  Junctas  quatiuntfencslras.  An  ideaborrowed  from  abesieged  city.  The  custombei' 
alluded  to  was  one  of  comraon  occurrence  among  the  youth  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  an- 
fcient  Roraans  had  only  openings  in  the  walis  to  admit  the  light  {ftneslrae,  "  windows,"  from 
tbaivo)  "  ostendo")  They  were  covered  with  two  foiding  leaves  or  shutters  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  a  curtain.  Occasionally  a  net  or  frame  work  was  placed  over  the  aperture. 
Compare  on  this  head  Varro,  R.  R.  3.  7.  "  Fevestris  Punieanis,  ant  latieribus,  reticulatis 
ntrinque,  ut  locus  omnis  sit  illuslris,  n&ve  quae  serpens,  aliudvc  quid  animal  maicficum  introire 
queat." 

2.  fciibus  crebris.     Compare  Ode,  3.  26,  6. 

Amaique  janua  limcn.  A  beautiful  expression.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  5.  163.  "  Litus 
ama,"  and  Statius,  Silv  2.  3.  56.     "  Vmlris  sinuatur  amantibus  undas" 

5.  Multumfacilis.    "  Most  easiiy." 

7.  Me  tuo  longas,  &c.  Intended  for  the  words  of  a  serenade.  The  songs  on  these  occa- 
bions  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Trapaic\av<xiQvpa,  because  sung  before  doors  that  were  shut,  and 
they  who  uttered  them,  Svpav\ovvres.    Compare  Asclepiades  (Anthol,  1. 148.  ed.  Jacobs) 

Ni^  nanpri  Kal  %££//ot,  jxicrjv  <5'  iirl   HXsidSa  Stivci, 
Kayu>  Trup  TtpoQvpois  veicconai  vojievog. 

10.  Levis.  "  Thinly  clad,"  When  poverty  shall  have  succeeded,  as  it  inevitably  must, 
toa  careerof  viciousindulgence,  the  light  vestments  of  summer  will  be  thy  only  protec- 
tion  against  the  wintry  blasts. 

Angiporlu.     Compare  Catullus,  37.  16.     Pliny,  H.  N.  21.  4.     Seneca  de  Benef.  6.' 

11.  Thracio  vento.  By  "  the  Thracian  wind"  is  meant  Boreas  or  the  North  Wind,  wbose 
iiative  country,  according  to  the  Greek  poets,  was  the  land  of  Thrace.  Compare  Spankeim 
ad  Callim.H.  in  Dian.  114,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

Sub  intcrlunia.  "  At  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  old  and  new  moon."  Or, 
in  freer  and  more  poetical  language,  "  during  the  dark  and  stormy  season  when  the  mOon 
has  disappeared  from  the  skies." 

14.  Quae  solet  malres,  &c.     An  allusion  to  the  same  idea  that  is  expressed  by  the  Greek 

{7nro[iave7v.     Compare  Theocritus,  2.  48.     'lirxojiavh  <pvr6v  icn  nap'  'ApKdai'  k.  t.  \.  with  the  re- 
marks  of  Harlcs,  Kiessling,  and  other  commentators,  and  also  Heyne  ad  Virg.  Georg.  3.  280. 

15.  Jecur  ulccrosum.  The  liver  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  primary  recep- 
tacle  of  the  blood,  whence  it  was  diffused  over  the  whole  system  :  hence  it  became  also 
the  seat  of  the  passions.     Compare  Ode  1 .  13.  4. 

17.  Hedera  virenti.  The  "  verdant  ivy"  and  the  "  dark  myrtle"  are  here  both  selected 
as  fit  emblems  of  youth.  The  leaves  of  the  latter,  in  general  of  a  dark  hue,  are  more  par- 
ticularly  so  when  young. 

20.  Dedicet  Euro.     Consult  Various  Readings. 


'ODE  26.    In  praise  of  Aelius  Lamia,  a  Roman  of  aucient  and  illustrious  family,  and  dis- 
tinguished  for  his  exploits  in  the  war  with  the  Cantabri.     The  bard,  wholly  or 
^ijpied  with  the  Muses  and  his  friend.  consigns  every  other  thoHght  to  the  wind? 


WLANATORY  NOTES.       KOOK  T.  ODE  26.  V, 

i.  Musis  amicus.  "  Loving,  and  beloved  of,  the  Muses."  Thepoet  findsin  hisconverse 
with  tbe  deities  of  Helicon  a  safe  retreat  from  every  corroding  care,  and  from  all  that  can 
disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  mind.     Compare  Theocritus  7.  95.  <hi\os  Moio-ats. 

2.  Marc  Crcticum.  The  Cretan,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  island,  is  here  putfor  any 
sea. 

3.  Portare.  The  expression  Irauam  portnre  is  a  Graecism  (<pipeiv  6u>cru>)  for  tradam  por- 
tandos.  The  Greek  idiom,  however,  may  still  bc  preserved  in  translating :  "  I  will  consign 
sadness  and  fears  to  the  wanton  winds,  to  waft  them  to  the  Cretan  sea." 

Quis  sub  Arcto,  &c.  "  By  what  people  the  monarch  of  a  frozen  region  beneath  the~nor- 
ihern  sky  is  feared."  &c.  Tuh  present  ode  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  vvhen 
Phrahates,  kingof  Parthia,  had  been  dethroned  by  his  subjects  for  his  excessive  cruelty,  and 
Teridates,  who  headed  a  party  against  him,  appointed  in  his  stead  Phrahates  fled  for  suc- 
oour  to  the  Scythians,  and  a  monnrch  of  tbat  nation  was  now  on  his  march  to  restore  him. 
The  king  of  the  frozen  region  is  therefore  the  Scythian  invader,  and  the  people  who  fear 
his  approach  are  the  Parthians  with  Teridates  at  their  head.  Dio  Cassius  informs  us  that 
Phrahates  was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom,  and  tbat  Teridates  fh  d  into  Syna.  Here  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  by  Augustus,  who  obtained  from  him  the  snn  of  Phrahates, and  led  the young 
prince  as  a  hostage  to  Rome.  This  son  was  subseqnently  restored  to  the  father,  and  the 
standards  taken  by  the  Parthians  from  Crassus  and  Antony  were  deliwred  in  exchange. 
(Compare  Dio  Cassius,  51.  18. — vol.  1.  p.  649.  ed  Reim.  Jus'in.  42.  5.)  Strabo,  however, 
states  that  the  son  of  Phrahates  v\as  received  as  a  host&ge  fiom  the  faiher  himself,  and  along 
with  him  sons  and  graudsons,  (ralhas  tcat  naitwv -zatdas.  Strab.  6.  extr.)  Compare  with  this 
tbe  language  of  Suetonius  (vit.  Aug.  43.)  who  speaks  of  the  hostages  of  the  Parthians, 
(M Parthorum  obsides") 

6.  Foniihus  integris.  "  The  pure  fountains."  The  expression  is  a  figurative  one  :  by  the 
fontes  integri  lyric  poetry  is  designated,  and  the  poet  nlludes  to  tbe  circum?tance  of  his  hav- 
ing  been  the  nrst  of  his  countrymen  that  had  refreshed  the  literature  of  Rome  with  the 
streams  of  lyric  verse.     Hence  the  invocation  <>f  the  muse. 

7.  Apricos  necte  flores.  "  Entwine  the  sunny  flowers."  The  sunny  flowers  and  the 
chaplet  which  they  form  are  figurative  expressions,  and  mean  simply  a  lyriceffusion.  The 
Tnuse  is  solicited  to  aid  the  bard  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  his  friend. 

Pimplel.  The  Muses  were  called  Pimpleides  from  Pimplea,  a  fountain,  hill,  and  city  of 
Thrace,  subsequently  included  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  (Strabo.  10— vol  4.  p.  194 
ed  Tzschk.)  Orpheus  vvas  said  to  have  been  born  here.  Compare  Apollonius  Rhod.  1.  23. 
and  Lycophron.  275.     Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  I.  c.)remarks,  IHii-Xeia  6e  -6\ts  ka\  Kfripr,  Kalooos 

yiaKttovias,  d»s  fiiuvrjrat  KaXKijia^os  h  "T/zvotj,  \iymv, 

"iij  Mouaai  tov  aoiobv,  o  pi  TliixrrXeiav  aeicti. 
eyQovai.  •  •  — 

:a2  OfxpexSf 

NSv  6'  ayz  poi  Koipri  Eltft-Xi/cas  kvveire  Movca. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  cited  by  Tzetzes  from  Calliraachus,  consult  SpanJieim,  ad  Calkrft. 
in  Del.  7.     The  line  from  Orpheus  is  given  in  Hermann's  edition  xm&etfragm.  46.  p.  499. 

» 
9.  NUsinetemei,  &c.  "  Without  fby  favouring  aid,  the  honours  which  I  have  received 
can  prove  of  no  avail  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  others."    By  the  term  honores  the  poe< 
alludes  to  his  successful  cultivation  of  lyric  verse     Coropare  Ode.  4.  3-  21. 


§f  EXPLANATORY  NOTES.   BOOK  I.  ODE  27. 

10.  Fidibus  novis.  "  In  new  strains."  i.  e.  in  Lyric  verse.  Hence  tbe  bard  speaks  ot 
hiraself  (Ode  3.  30.  13.)  as  the  first  that  had  adapted  the  Aeolian  strains  to  Italian  raea 
sures. 

11.  Lesbio  plectro.  "  On  the  Lesbian  lyre."  The  plectrum  or'"quiU"  is  here  taken 
figuratively  for  the  lyre  itself.    Compare  Ode  1.  1. 34. 

Sacrare.     "  To  consecrate  to  immortal  fame." 


ODE  27.  The  poet  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  a  festal  party,  where  the  guests,  warming 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  begin  to  break  forth  into  noisy  wrangling.  He  re- 
proves  them  in  severe  terms  for  conduct  so  foreign  to  a  meeting  of  friends,  as.d,  in  order  to 
draw  ofF  their  attention  to  other  and  more  pleasing  subjects,  he  proposes  the  challeuge  at 
verse  lOth,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  ode  is  made  to  turn. 


1.  Natisin  usum,  &c.  "  Over  cups  made  for  joyous  purposes."  The  scyphus  was  a  cup 
of  rather  large  dimensions,  used  both  on  festal  occasions  and  in  the  cehbration  of  sacred 
rites.  Like  the  cantharus,  it  was  sacred  to  Bacchus.  (Compare  note  on  Ode  1.20.2.) 
Athenaeus  gives  two  derivations  for  tbe  term,  one  deducing  it  from  o-Kd<p<s,  and  the  other 
from  cicidos.  Thus  :  rb  5e  cKxxpos  wvoudaOri  dnb  Trjs  o-Ka<piSos'  k<xi  tovto  6"'  icrrtv  buoiois  ayyeiov  %i\ivov- 
«rpoyyv\ov,  yaSa  koI  dppbv  Se%6uevov'  ws  Kal  iran   'Oufjpy  \iyeTai, 


vaov  (5'  opq)  ayyea  ttdvTa, 

yavXoi  Tt  o~Ka<pi6es  Te  Tervyuiva  Vois  t'  evdue\yev. 

Ei  ur)  crKv<pos  oiov  cKidos  tis,  Sia.  rb  tovs  ^KvOas  trepaiTipoy  tov  Siovros  uedvoKecdai*  (AthenaeUSy 
11.  101.-— vol.  A.p.  355.  ed.  Schweigh.)  Neither  of  these  etymologies,  however,  is  of  any 
value.  The  term  in  question  is  only  another  form  for  Kv<pos.  Compare  the  earlier  Kfar/,  the 
Latin  cupa  and  English  "  cup."  Hesychius  has  Kv66a,  -noTriQiov  and  the  Gloss.  Lat.  Graec. 
"  Cupa.      Bovttis  ueydXrj,  'r)v  rives  yav\bv  KaAoSffiv." 

2.  Thracumest.  Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  18.  9.  and  Athenaeus.  10.  44%— vol.  4.  p.  122. 
ed.  Schweigh.   elcrl  irdvTes  ol  QpaKes  KoXvrroTai. 

3.  Verecundum  Bacchum.  "Bacchus,  foe  to  excess."  Verecundus  is  here  equivalent  lo 
modicus.  Compare  Ode  1.  18.  7.  The  phrase,  Bacchum  prohibere  rixis  is  nothing  more  than 
rixas  removere  a  Baccho.  Compare  Livy,  31. 25.  "  Agrossociorampopulalionibusprohibere,v 
1.  e.  populationes  arcere  ab  agris  sociorum. 

5.  Vino  et  lucemis,  &c.  "  How  wonderfully  is  the  dagger  of  the'Parthian  at  variance  with 
nocturnal  banquets."  Vino  and  lucernis  aie  datives,  put  by  a  Graecism  for  the  ablative 
with  the  preposition  a.  In  relation  to  the  term  Mtdus  compare  Ode  1.  2.  51.  The  dagger 
di  the  Parthian  is  put  here  for  any  dagger. 

Acinaces.  The  term  is  of  Persian  origin.  The  acinaces  was  properly  a  small  dagger,  in 
use  smong  the  Persians,  and  b.orowed  from  them  by  the  soldiers  of  later  ages.  It  was 
worn  at  the  side.  Hesychius,  in  explaining  the  word,  calls  it  S6pv  Ylepo-iKbv,  ^i<pos.  Suidas  re- 
marks :  aKivaKrjs,  uiKpbv  S6pv  HepaiK6v,  and  Pollux  (1,  138.)  UepcriKov  i-«pi$i6v  Tt,  rw  uripy  irpooripTr)- 
uivov.  This  last  comes  nearest  the  true  explanation  as  given  above.  Compare  Schneider, 
s.  v.  dKivdKris.  "  ein  eigenthumlich  Persisches  Wort :  ein  kleiner  seitendegen  bey  den  Per 
sern" 

6.  Immane,  quantum,    Analogous  to  the  Greek  SavuacTov  'dnov.    Compare  MaUhiae  G  G 


EXPLANATORY  AOTE^.       liOOK  I.  ODE  27.  8/ 

iol.  2.  p.  64d.  §446.  with  the  remarks  of  the  editor.  The  phrase  was  originally  immanc  csl, 
qmntum.  SavuaaTdv  tariv,  tieov.)  By  usage,  however,  quantum  (baov)  was  subsequently  refer- 
ved  to  the  adjective,  and  both  pui  in  the  same  case.  Plato  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance- 
of  this  COnstruction,  (Rep.  9.  p.  273.)  el  toocvtov  i)5ovfj  vucQb  dyaOds  Tt  koa  6iKato$  tov  kok6v  Tt  *al 
iilKWj  aur]%di(\>  (V/  boto  n\eiov  viKijoti  tva^uoavvri  Tt  (}iov  kcI  KaWti  -Kai  dptTjj. 

Impium  ilamorcm.  "  Your  shameful  outcries."  Compare  the Greek  dvboios-  The  epithet 
impius  has  here  a  pecnliar  rcference  to  ihe  violation  of  the  ties  ai.d  duties  of  friendship,  as 
well  as  to  the  profanation  of  the  table  which  was  always  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  an- 
cients. 

8.  Cubito  presso.  "  With  the  elbow  pressing  on  the  couch."  Alluding  to  the  custom  of 
reclining  at  meals,  with  the  left  elbow  su-ported  by  a  cushion  on  the  couch.  The  phrase 
cubito  rcmaneie  presso,  however,  when  freely  rend^red,  is  simply  this :  "  Stir  not  from  your 
places."     ComparePkocyllidts,fragm.7.     (Brunck.  Gnom.  p.  92.) 

XPV}  <5'  w  avu~oo'up  Kv\'iK(iiv  rrtpiviaaoutvdwv 
fjSia  KutrlWovTa  Ka6>)utvov  oIvoxotu^uv. 

9.  Vultis  severi,  &c.  The  admonition  of  the  poet  is  received  in  good  part,  and  the  rising 
quarrel  being  thus  appeased,  he  is  invited  to  drain  a  friendly  cup  with  them.  His  answer  is 
here  given,  accompanied  with  a  pleasing  challe^ge,  and  one  well  calculated  to  recall  the 
goodihumour  which  had  been  banished  from  the  circle.— In  relation  to  the  epithet  scverus,  as 
applied  to  Falernian,  consult  Excursus  8.  to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

10.  Opunliae.  So  called  fromOpus,  the  capital  of  the  Opuntian  Locri  in  Greece,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Boeotia.  MegilIa,from  the  way  in  which  her  name  is  here  introduc- 
ed,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  celebratedbeaufy  of  the  day. 

11.  Quo  beatus,  &c.  The  expressions  beatus  vulnere,  and  pereat,  afford  very  pleasing  spe- 
cimens  of  tbe  oxymoron.  So,  Love  is  siyled  in  the  Anthology  (vol.  2.  p.  49.  Fosidipp.  11.  4.) 
yXvKvmKpos,  while  in  Catullus,  (64.  95.)  we  have  the  following  :  "  Sanite  pucr,  curis  hominum 
qui  gaudia  misces. "  \ 

13.  Cessa!  voluntas?  '*  Dost  thou  refuse  ?"  Compare  Statius,  ( Theb.  4.  690.)  "  Cesset  ni 
mstra  volunias.^ 

Non  alia  bibam  merrede.     "  On  no  other  condition  will  I  drink." 

14.  Quae  tc  cunque,  &c.  An  encomium  well  calculated  to  remove  the  bashful  reserve  oi 
the  youth.  "  Whoever  the  fair  object  may  be  that  sways  thy  bosora,  sbe  causes  it  to  bum 
with  a  flame  at  which  thou  hast  no  occasion  to  blush  for  thou  always  indulgest  in  an  honor- 
able  love."    The  expression  amore peccare  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  amarc. 

18.  Ah  miser.    The  exclamation  of  the  poet  when  the  secret  is  divulged. 

19.  Quanta  laborabas,  &c.  The  passion  of  the  youth  is  compared  to  the  dangers  of  the  £a- 
bled  Charybdis,  and  hencethe  expression  Quanta  laborabasin  Ckarybdih  equivalent  in  effeci 
to  "  Quam  periculosam  tibipvellam  amabas.,f  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Compare 
Anaxilas  (ap.  Athen.  13.  6. — vol.  5.  p.  14.  ed.  Schwcigh.) 

r/  ci  <bpvvr>  Ttjv  XdpvBSiv  ovj(i  ir6ppu)  irov  rtoitl  ', 
r6v  Tt  vaiKXtjpov  \a6ovoa  KaTairtiru)^  avTta  oKaaba. 

21.  Thessalis  venenis.  Thessaly  was  remarkable  for  producing  numerous  herbs  that  were 
usedin  the  magical  rites  of  antiquity.     Compare  Tibullus,  2.  4.  56. 

"  Quicquid  habet  Circe,  quicquid  Medea  veneni 
Quicquid  ct  herbarum  Thessala  tcrragtrit  " 
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22.  Quispoterit  Deus  ?  A  common  proverbial  expression  among  the  ancients  in  cases  ol 
a  desperate  nature.    Compare  Chariton,  4.  4.  r/$  crl  SeQv  hwr)otTai  owoai. 

23.  Vix  illigatum,  &c.  "  Even  Pegasus'  se!f  will  with  difficulty  extricate  thee  from  the 
entangiing  snares  of  this  three-shaped  Chimaera."  Literally,  "  Pegasus  will  hardly  extri- 
cate  thee,  entangled  by  thisthree-shaped  Chimaera."  In  construction,  triformi  Chimaerae, 
dependingoni/%a/zu0.  is  the  dative  put  by  a  Graecism  for  the  ablative.  A  new  comparison 
ishere  made,  by  which  the  female  in  question  is  made  to  resembte  the  well-krown  Ch;mae- 
ra,  or,  to  use  the  wurds  of  i)6ring,  "  Mereirij  illa,  rapaciUde  sua  jureuum  bonis  n,f  stissima, 
comparatur  cum  triformi  dlo  monsro  Chimuera."  H^mer  well  describes  the  fabled  appear- 
ance  of  the  Chimaera  in  the  following  line  :  (il.  6,  181.) 

zp6o6e  Xiwv,  oiuQzv  6e  Spdicwv,  jiioor)  oi  ^fjuaipa. 

"  Vom  ein  low?  und  hinten  ein  drach,  und  gcis  in  dcr  milte.,,     (Voss.) 

For  an  explanation  of  the  fable  which  makes  Belleropbon,  with  the  aid  of  Pegasus,  to  have 
subdued  this  monster,  consult  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  21.  8. 


ODE  28.  The  object  of  the  present  ode  is  to  enforce  the  useful  lesson,  tha'  We  are  all  sub- 
jeetto  the  power  of  death,  whateveimay  be  oar  station  in  Ufe:  aud  whatever  our 
talents  and  acquirements.  The  diaiogue  form  is  adopted  for  this  purp^ie ,  ftnd  the  parties 
introduced  are  a  mariner  and  the  shade  of  Archytas.  The  former,  as  he  is  travelling  along 
the  shore  of  southern  Italy,  discovers  the  dead  body  of  the  philosophei;  which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  near  the  town  of  Matinum  on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  He  addresses 
the  corpse,  and  expresses  his  surprise  that  so  illustrious  an  individual  could  not  escape  from 
the  dominion  of  the  grave.  At  the  sevetith  verse  the  sbade  replies,  and  continues  on  until 
the  end  of  the  ode.  Be  not  surprised,  O  mariner,  at  beholding  tne  in  this  state,  exclaims 
the  fallen  Pythagorean.  Death  has  selected  far  nobler  victims.  Bestow  *he  la^t  sad  offices 
on  my  remains,  and  so  shall  prosperous  fortune  crown  your  every  efiort.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  you  make  light  of  my  request,  expect  <>ot  to  escape  a  just  retribution. 

The  ode  vvould  appear  irom  its  general  complexion  to  have  been  imitated  from  the  Greek. 


1.  Te  maris  et  lerrac,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  :  Parva  munera  exigui 
pulveris  (negatatibi)  cohibent  le,  &c.  "  The  scanty  present  of  a  little  dust,  denied  to  thy 
remains,  confines  thee,"  hc.  The  ellipsis  of  negala  tibi  must  be  noted,  though  required  more 
by  the  idiom  of  our  own,  than  by  that  of  the  Latin,  tongue.  According  to  the  popular  be- 
lief,  if  a  corpse  were  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  the  shade  of  tbe  deceased  was  com- 
pelled  to  wander  fora  hundred  years  eitheraround  the  dead  body  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
Styx.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety  of  cohibenl  in  the  present  passage.  Compare  Homer, 
11.  23,  71.  seqq. 

-&a7iT£  //£  ottl  Ta^ioTa,  mjAaj  'Ai'cao  nsprjoit). 
rijfXi  fit  tlpyovoi  ipv%ai,  ei5co\a  Kap6vTU)v, 
ovSi  jii  7ru>s  /xioytodai  vKtp  TtOTajiolo  tSoiv 

and  also  the  remark  of  the  scholiast :  Iktos  tov  -KOTaixov  vnoTiQtTai  Td$  t&v  aTa<j)w  ^vy^ds,  Kalfifiim- 
fuoyojxivai  rats  iv  t~o  ipi6ei.  In  order  to  obviate  so  lamentable  a  result,  it  was  esteemed  a  most 
solemn  duty  for  every  one  who  chanced  to  encounter  an  unburied  corpse  to  perform  the 
last  sad  offices  to  it.  Sprinkling  dust  or  sand  three  tiraes  upon  the  dead  body  was  esteemed 
amply  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  Hence  the  language  of  the  text,  ilpulveris  exiguiparva: 
munera."    Whoever  neglected  this  injunction  of  religion  was  compelled  to  expiate  his  crime 
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by  sacriticing  a  sow  to  Ceres.    Compare  Fcstus  (in  Praccidanea  ctgna),  Cicero,  de  Ltgibiu,  2V 
22.  Marius  Victorinus,  1.  p.  247.  ed.  Putsch. 

The  interpretation,  which  we  have  here  given,  has  found,  however,  very  strenuous  oppo~ 
nents.  Mitscherlich,  Jani  and  Doring  maintain  that  pulreris  exigui  parva  munera  is  a  mere 
circumlocution  for  locus  exiguus,  and  that  cohibcnt  is  only  the  compound  used  for  the  simple 
verb.  Hence,  according  to  these  commentators,  the  meaniog  vvill  be,  "  A  small  spot  of  earth 
now  holds  thee,"  &c.  and  they  contend,  that  in  this  way  the  opposition  isbest  preservedbe- 
tween  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  sentence.  We  cannot  agree  in  rhe  propriety  of  such  an  in- 
terpretation.  The  periphrasis  of  muuera  pulveris,  with  the  two  accompanying  epithets,  is 
extremely  harsh,  nor  is  the  sense  at  all  improved  by  this  mode  of  rendering,  as  far  at  least 
as  we  are  able  to  decide.  As  for  the  examples  of  a  similar  periphrasis  which  Jani  under- 
takes  to  cite,  it  must  be  evident  upon  the  slightest  inspection  that  they  are  notentitledtothe 
name.  In  Lucretius  (1. 32.)  "  munera  belli  "  is  equivalentto  "  bclllcos  labores,'1  and  in  Horace 
himself  {Ode,  2.  1.  38.)  by  munera  naeniaeoxe  meant  in  fact  "leges  et  modos  naeniae."  Com- 
pare  Kidd's  note  on  this  passage. 

Maris  et  terrae  mensorem.  AUuding  to  the  geometrical  knowledge  of  Archytas.  Compare 
Palladas,  91.   (Brunck.  Anal.  2.  426.)  fierpeiv  Kdapov  Kal  ireipara  yains. 

Numeroque  carentis  arenae.  The  possibility  of  calculatingthe  number  of  the  grainsof  sand 
was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  ancient  mathematicians.  Archimedes  has  left  us  a  work  on 
this  subject  entitled  taftuirris,  (Arenarius,)  which  is  interesting  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
science  at  that  period. 

2.  Archyta.  Archytas,  one  of  the  Pythagoric  preceptors  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Taren- 
tum.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  eighth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras,  and  such  was  his 
oelebrity  that  many  illustrious  names,  beside  thatof  Plato,  appear  in  the  train  of  his  disci- 
ples.  He  excelled  not  only  in  speculative  philosophy,  but  in  geometiy  and  mechanics,  and 
is  said  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  wiuged  automaton,  and  several  curious  hydraulic  ma- 
chines.  He  was  in  such  high  reputation  for  moral  and  political  wisdom,  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  he  was  appointed  seven  different  times  to  the  supreme  magistracy  in  Ta- 
rentum.  Ot  his  writings  none  remain  except  a  metaphysieal  work,  "  On  the  nature  of  the 
universe."  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  shipureck.  Compare  Diog.  Laert.  8.  79 — 86. 
Suidas,  s.  v.  Iambl..2d.  Aelian.  Var.  Hist.  12.  19,  &c.  Enjicld's  Historyof  Philosophy,  vot 
l.p.  409. 

3.  Matinum.  The  Matinian  shore  lay  between  Callipolis  and  the  lapygian  promontory,. 
on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  The  town  of  Matinum  was  a  little  distance  inland.  It  wasfamed 
for  its  bees  and  honey.     Compare  Ode  4.  2.  27- 

5.  Aerias  tenlasse  domos,  &c  *'  To  have  essayed  the  aetherial  abodes."  An  allusion  io 
the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  philosopher. 

6.  Morituro  !     "  Since  death  wasto  be  thy  certain  doom  1" 

7.  Pelopis  genitor.  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  another.  account,  p£  Lydia, 

Conviva  deorum.  "  Though  a  guest  of  the  gods."  The  common  mythology  makes  Tanta- 
lus  to  have  been  the  enteitainer,  not  the  guest,  of  the  gods,  aad  to  have  served  up  his  own 
son  at  a  banquet  in  order  to  test  their  divinity.  Horace  follovis  the  earlier  fable,  by  which 
Tantalus  is  represented  as  honoured  with  a  seat  at  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  as  having  in* 
curred  their  displeasure  by  imparting  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  mortals.  His  punishment  is 
well  known.  Pindar  mentions  his  oflfence.  (Olymp.  1.  98.)  adavdrav  g«  «cAt^as,  «c.  r.  A.  Euri- 
pides,  however.  (Orest.  10.)  ascribes  his  fate  to  a  djffarent  cause :  a.K6\a<nov  sV^s  y\Gfoeav,  atV 
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8.  Tithonusqueremotus  in  auras.  "  And  Tithonus,  though  translated  to  the  skies."  The 
poet  alludes  to  his  having  been  borne  away  frora  the  earth  by  the  goddess  Aurora,  and  made 
her  companion  in  the  heavens.  Compare  the  language  of  Euripides  (  Troad.  849.)  in  rela- 
tion  to  this  same  incident, 

bv  aaripa)v  TiOptinros  cXa- 
/?£  xpvveos  8x°s  avapTrdaas- 

iVIemnon  was  the  fruit  of  this  union,  onthe  subject  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  fable  generally, 
the  learned  and  ingenious  remarks  of  Creuzer  and  Guigniaut  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage.    (  Creuzefs  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  Lpt.l.p.  480.  seqq.  and  pt.  2.  p.  931  seqq.) 

9.  Arcanis.    Understand  consiliis  or  colioquus. 

Minos.  In  order  to  gain  more  reverence  for  the  code  of  laws  which  he  had  promulga- 
ied,  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  pretended  to  have  had  secret  and  familiar  conferences  with  Jove 
in  relation  to  them.  Hence  he  isstyledby  Homer  (Od.  19.  179.)  Atds  \icyd\ov  daptoTfc,  and 
iuistathius,  in  commenting  on  this  verse,  observes  of  bim  :  <5t'  iwia  «rwv  avaBaivwv  hl  rb  tov  Aids 
avrpov  fcat  otaTpiStav  ikei,  KariBatvev  %x®v  avvTiTay^iva  irapayyi A/mra,  a  eXeyev  etvat  tov  At<5j,  ha  iiT]\adii 
■xeiBciv  ovtws  sxj)  SetaiSainovovvTas  tovs  vxt)k6qvs.  Eustathius  cites  Strabo,  and  the  latter  gives  Pla- 
to  as  an  authority.(S/ro&.  16.— vol.  6.  p.  362,  ed.  Tzschk.)  There  seems  to  be  some  curious, 
thoughfrom  the  lapse  of  time  necessarily  obscure,  connection  between  the  respective  histo- 
ries  of  the  Cretan  Minos  and  the  Menu  of  India.  As  regards  the  Iaws  of  Minos,  compare 
Heeren's  Politics  qf  Ancient  Greece,  p.  79.  seq.  Bancroffs  transl.  and  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staals- 
verfass.  p.  412,  seqq. 

10.  Panthoiden.  "  The  son  of  Panthous."  Euphorbus  is  here  meant  in  name,  but  Py- 
thagoras  in  reality.  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  Pythagoras  owed  much  of  bis 
celebrity  and  authority  to  the  artsof  imposture.  One  of  his  most  notorious  attempts  at  de- 
ception  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  text.  In  order  to  enforce  with  more  success  his  doctrine  of 
the  metempsycbosis,  he  is  saidto  have  assertedthat  his  soul  hadlived  in  former  bodies.  and 
that  he  had  been  first  Aethalides,  the  son  of  Mercury,  then  Euphorbus,  then  Hermotimus, 
then  Pyrrhus  of  Delos,  and  at  last  Pythagoras.  To  prove  his  identity  with  the  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  report  makes  him  to  have  gone  into  the  temple  of  Juno  near  Mycenae  (Pausan.  2. 
17.)  where  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  had  been  preserved  among  other  offerings,  and  to  have 
recognised  and  taken  it  down.  Maximus  Tyrius  28.  p.  288.  ed.  Davis,  speaks  of  an  inscrip- 
tion  pn  the  shield  which  proved  it  to  have  been  offered  to  Minerva  by  Menelaus  : 

| 
IIAAAAAI  AOHNAj  MENEAEflS  AIIO  ETSOPBOY. 

As  is  natural  in  the  case  of  so  mere  a  fable,  much  doubt  exists  respecting  the  place  where 
this  wonder  is  said  to  have  been  performed.  The  account  of  Pausanias  has  just  been  given. 
Ovid,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  the  scene  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  (Met.  15.  160.  seqq.) 
while  Tertullian  (de  Anima,  28  p.  215  )  raakes  the  shield  to  have  been  an  offering  at  Del- 
phi.  Diogenes  Laertius  finally  gives  the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  Branchidae  as  the 
place.    (Diog.  Laert.  8.  p.  310.  ed.  Sleph.) 

Iterum  Orco  demissum.  Alluding  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis. 
(Compare  preeeding  note.)  Hence  he  was  first  sent  down  to  the  shades  as  AethaUdes,  then 
as  Hermotimus,  then  as  Euphorbus,  then  as  Pyrrhus  of  Delos,  and  again  (iterum)  as  the  ph«- 
losopher  Pythagoras. 

11.  Clypeo  refixo.    "  By  the  shield  looseued  from  the  wall  of  the  temple." 
13.  Nervos  atquecutem.    "Hisbody."    Literally,  "  Hissinews  and  skin.r 
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14.  Judice  it,  &c.  "  Even  in  thine  own  estimation  no  raean  expounder  of  nalure  and  of 
truth."  Alluding  to  Pythagoras  both  as  a  Natural  and  Moral  Philosopher.  Consult  Variou? 
Readings. 

17.  Dant  alios  Furiae,  &c.    From  a  comparison  of  various  passage9  in  the  ancient  writers 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  popular  belief,  that  the  Furies  were  not  merely  employed 
in  punishing  guilty  individuals,  but  iu  iuflicting  also  upon  nations  the  calamities  of  pesti- 
lence,  famine,  and  war.    Consult  on  this  subject  the  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Banier. 
{Mtm.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  kc.  vol.  7.  p.  64.  seqq.) 

18.  Avidummare.     "The  greedyocean." 

19.  Mixta  senum,  &c.  "  The  intermingled  funerals  of  the  old  and  young  are  crowded 
together."  Consult  Various  Readings.  The  ideaof  the  poet  appears  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  battle-field.     Compare  the  well-known  Greek  form,  haccv* 

repa  Ktivrai. 

Nullum  saeva  eaput,  &c.  "  No  head  escapes  tiie  stern  Proserpina."  An  Hypallage  for 
nidlum  caputfugit  saevam  Proscrpinam.  The  ancients  had  a  belief,  that  no  one  could  die 
unless  Proserpina,  or  Atropos  her  minister,  cut  alock  of  hair  from  the  head.  The  idea  was 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  animal  sacrifices,  in  which  the  hair  cut  from  the 
front,  or  from  between  the  horns  of  the  victim,  was  regarded  as  the  first  offering.  Proser- 
pina,  like  Diana,  presents  the  double  idea  of  the  creative  and  destroying  power,  and  hence 
she  is  styled  in  one  of  the  Orphic  Hymns  (29. 15.)  £wfj  nal  Sdvaros  povvri  ^vjjtoT?  voXvpoyBois.  On 
the  same  association  of  ideas  was  founded  the  curious  belief  whichranked  Venus  among  the 
Parcae  or  Fates.  (Compare Pausan.  1.  19.  Herm.  und  Creuzer,  Briefe  uber  Jfymer,  &c.  p.  36.) 
Wilford  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Proserpina  (Uepsefovr})  is  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  words  K6y£  'Ofnra^,  which  were  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  5.)  M.  Ouvaroff  follows  in  the  same  path  with  stili 
more  ingenuity  and  learning,  (Essai  sur  les  Mysieresd'  Eleuris,  p.  108,  seqq.)  The  opinion 
however,  is  barely,  if  at  all,  tenable.  Nor  is  the  position  of  Von  Hammer  a  more  defensible 
one,  which  derives  the  words  in  question  from  the  Persian  cambakhsch,  denoting,  accordingto 
this  writer,  "  voti  sui  compos ;"  for  in  the  first  piace  there  is  nothing  that  can  prove  the  Myste- 
riesof  Eleusis  to  have  been  of  Persian  origin  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  word  cambakhschis  mo- 
dern  Persian,  and  we  have  no  certain  assurance  of  its  having  ever  existed  in  the  ancient 
Janguage  ;  and  lastly,  it  means,  not  "  voti  sui  compos,"  but  "  qui  aliquem  voti  compotem  fatit.'1' 
(Compare  the  note  of  De  Sacy,  appended  to  Sainte-Croix's  work  :  Myst&res  du  Paganisme, 
vol.  \.p.  470.)  Vossius  is  right  in  condemning  the  etymology  assigned  by  Arnobius  (3.  p, 
119  )  for  the  name  Proserpina:  "  Dicitis,  quod  sata  in  lucem  proserpant,  cognominatam  esse 
Proserpinam.u  This  appellation  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  n.epo-£<f>6vt}- 
According  to  Knight,  Proserpina  was  in  reality  the  personification  of  the  heat  or  fire  sup- 
posed  to  pervade  the  earth,  which  was  held  to  be  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  fertility  and 
destruction,  as  being  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  fermentation,  from  which  both  pro„ 
ceed.    (KnighTs  Inquiry,  117.  Class.  Journ.  vol.  2o.p.  39.) 

21.  Devexi  Orionit.  "  Of  the  setting  Orion."  The  setting  of  thisjstar  was  always  ac- 
companied  by  tempestuous  weather.  Compare  Hesiod.  ipy.  Kat  fy.  617,  seqq.  and  Virgil, 
Aen.  7.  719.  "  Saevus  ubi  hibtmis  Orion  conditur  undis."  His  positionin  the  heavens  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Taurus.  For  the  fable  relative  to  Orion,  consult  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  495.  Hygin- 
Fab.  195.  Hesiod.fragm.  63.  (Schol.  Nicandri.—Poet.  Min.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  193.  ed.  Gaisford.) 
and  consult  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  71. 

22.  Illyricis  undis.  "  Amid  thelllyrian  waters."  The  allusion  is  tothe  Adriatic  seaiu 
general.  The  Illyrians,  beside  their  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
had.  at  one  time  extended  themselves  as  far  as  Ancona  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  perhaps 
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-still  farther,  if  thc  Illyrian  origin  of  some  of  the  nations  below  be  admitted.     Compare 
fflannerl,  Geographie  dcr  Gr.  und  Riimcr,  vol.  l.p.  283,  scqq. 

23.  Ne  parce  malignus  darc.  "  Do  not  cruelly  refuse  to  bestow."  Compare  note  on  verse 
I  of  this  Ode. 

26.  Fluctibus  H^speriis.  "  Tbe  western  waves."  The  seas  around  Italy,  which  was 
called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks  frotn  its  lying  to  thewest.  This  name,  however,  was  fre- 
quently  alsoapplied  to  Spain.  Compare  UhcrVs  Geographie  dcr  Gr.  und  R.  vol.  2.  p.  254. 
and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

Venusinae  plectantur  silvae.     "  May  the  Venusian  woodsbe  lashed  by  it." 

28.  Undepotest.  Unde  is  here  equivalent  ,to  a  quibus,  and  in  construing,  we  must  place 
undepotest  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Hence  they  may  be  rendered  ratber  freely  :  M  For 
they  are  able  to  enrieh  thee."  The  common  interpretation  assigned  to  unde,  ("  from  what- 
ever  quarter")  clashes  with  acquo  ab  Jove,  hc. 

29.  Sacri  custod*  Tarenti.  Neptune  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tarentum.  Tbia  city,  in 
Greek  Tapas,  now  Taranto,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  colony  that 
<5reece  ever  founded,  whether  we  consider  itscelebrity  in  the  annalsof  the  parent  country, 
its  rankamongthe  ltalian  states,  orthe  importance  subsequently  attached  to  its  possession 
foy  the  Romans.  It  wa«  situate  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  a  position 
remarkably  favourable  for  commerce.     Cramcfs  Ancicnt  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  318,  seqq, 

30.  Negligis  immeritis,  &c.  "  Dost  thou  make  light  of  committing  acrime  which  will  prove 
injurious  to  thy  unofFending  posterity?"  The  crime  here  alluded  to  is  the  neglectingto 
bestow  the  last  sad  offices  on  the  unburied  corpse  of  Archytas.  Compare  note  on  verse  1 
of  this  Ode. 

31.  Postmodo  te  nalis.  Equivalent  to  nepotibus.  Compare  the  Greek  form  rois  %oitim 
■raiciv.     Te  is  here  the  ablative  depending  on  natis. 

Fors  et  debitajura,  &c.  "  Perhaps  both  a  well  merited  punishment  and  a  haughty  retri- 
bution  may  be  awaiting  thee  thyself." 

33.  Jnullis.     "  Unheard." 

35.  Licebit  injecto,  &c.  "  Thou  mayest  continue  on  thy  course  after  having  thrice  cast 
duston  my  remains."  Curras  is  here  equivalent  to  naviges.  Three  handfulls  of  dust  were 
on  such  an  occasion  sufficient  for  all  the  purposesof  a  burial.  Compare  note  on  verse  1  of 
this  ode.— From  this,  as  wellas  other  passages  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
Licet,  though  styled  a  conjunction,  is  in  reality  a  verb.  Compare  Priscian,  vol.  1 .  p.  640.  ed. 
KreM. 


ODE  29.    The  poet,  having  learned  that  his  friend  Iccius  had  abandoned  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy  and  was  turning  his  attention  to  deeds  of  arms,  very  pleasantly  rallies 
him  on  this  strange  raetamorphosis. 


1.  Beatisgazis.  "  The  rich  treasures."  Bealus  is  often  used,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
for  dives,  from  the  idea  of  happiness  which  the  crowd  associate  with  the  possession  ©f 
wealth. 

Ntmc.    Emphatical.    Referring  to  his  altered  course  of  life. 
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Arabum.  Auguslus,  A.  U.  C.  730,  (which  gives  llie  date  of  the  present  ode),  sent  Aelius 
Gallus,  praefect  of  Egypt,  with  a  body  of  troops  against  Arabia  Felix.  The  expedition 
proved  unsuccessful,  having  failed  m<>re  through  the  difficulties  which  the  country  and  cli- 
mate  preseuted,  than  (Yora  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  undisciplined  eneray.  It  was  in  this 
arrm  that  Icei:>  woulrl  seem  to  have  had  a  command.  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  event 
here  alludedto,  Dio  Cas  ias,  53.  29. — vol.  1.  p.  7*23.  ed.  Reim.  Strabo.  16. — rd.  6.  /».  443.  seqq. 
cd.  Tzschk.  Pliu.  H.  N.  6.  28.  V\  itli  regard  to  the  division  of  Aiabia  into  Petraea,  Descrta, 
and  Fcli.r,  it  may  !>e  remarked  that  this  arrangement,  which  was  made  by  Megasthenes  and 
Ptolemy,  was  uuknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  Compare  Iahn's  Biblical  Archacology, 
p.  8.    Upham's  transl. 

2.  Acrcm  militiam,  &c.  There  is  a  very  happy  vein  of  irony  in  what  is  here  said.  As  if 
the  whnle  burthen  of  the  war  was  to  rest  upon  the  slioulders  of  our  qi-devant  philosopher, 
and  as  if  he  alone  was  destined  to  reduce  to  subjection  a  foe  that  had  hitherto  been  uncon- 
quered  by  tlie  Roman  arms. 

Sabaeae.  Sabaea,  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  here  put  for  the  whole  region.  The  Sabaei 
would  seem  to  have  occupied  what  corresponds  to  the  northernmost  part  of  the  modern 
Yemeu.  Eratnsthenes  is  the  first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  them.  He  is  followed 
by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  succeeds  to  these,  pretends  to  have 
drawn  his  information  from  the  Historical  books  of  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Sabaei  and  the  productiveness  of  their 
country  is  amusingby  reason  of  its  exaggeration.  The  quantity  too  of  their  gold  and  silver 
is  described  in  glowing  colours,  since.  baving  neverbeen  subdued  by  aforeign  foe,  they  had 
been  enabled,  by  means  of  the  valuable  products  of  their  soil,  to  obtain  it  in  the  course  of 
commerce  and  board  it  up  to  a  surprising  extent.  'E£  alibvos,  observes  Diodorus,  diropO/jTUjv 
avrutv  ytytvrjuivu>v  cta  rbv  iKTO^ifffibv^  icai  %pvffov  ts  >cai  dpyvpov  irXtjOov;  t-iK£K\vK6roc,  jrap'  avrots,  Kal 
jidXtffTa  iv  J,dBats  iv  f)  Ta  QuffiXtia  Ktlrat,  ToptvuaTa  utv  apyvpd  Tt  Kal  xpvffd  -navTodairiov  EKirwudTtov 
€)(ovat,  AcXtvas  6i  Kai  Toi-ocas  dpyvp6ito^as,  Kal  rffv  aWrjv  KaTaffKtvfjv  dniffTov  tt)  izo\vTt\tia.  (Diod.  Sic. 
3.  46.  Compare  Wei>selh.g,  ad  loc.)  It  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  incense  which  the 
northern  nations  procured  from  Arabia  Felix  was  not  wholly  the  produce  of  that  country. 
The  Arabians  obtain  atthepresent  day  several  sorts  of  incense  from  Abyssinia,  from  Siam, 
Sumatra,  and  Java. 

4.  Hornbilique  Mcdo  "  And  for  the  formidable  Parthian.''  It  is  more  than  probable, 
from  a  comparison  of  Ode  I,  12.  56,  and  1.  35.  31.  vvith  the  present  passage,  that  Augustus 
intended  the  expedition,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  not  merely  for  Arabia  Felix  but 
also  ror  the  Parthians  and  lndi. 

5.  Nectis  catenas.  A  pleasant  allusion  tothe  fetters  in  which  Iccius,  already  victorious  in 
imagination,  is  to  lead  his  captives  to  Rome. 

Quae  virfrinum  Barbara.  •'  What  Barbarian  virgin."  F 'or  quac  virgo  barbara.  An  imita- 
tion  of  the  Greek  idiom  the  substantive  being  considered  as  the  whole,  and  the  adjectiveas 
a  part  of  it.  (Compare  Malthiae,  G.  G.  $  353.  vol  2.  p.  497.  4ih.  ed.)  The  Greeks  called 
allothernations  but  tbemselves  '•  Barbarians,"  (BdpSapot),  a  term  synonymous  in  effect  with 
our  own  epithets  of  "  foreigner"  and  "  stranger."  The  Romans  imitate  in  this  respect  the 
Grecian  usage.  Plautus.  who  introduces  Greek  characters  in  his  pieces,  has  Barbaria  for 
Italia,  Barbaricae  urbes  for  Italae,  and  styles  Jfaevius,  the  Latin  poet,  poe'a  barbarus.  As 
regards  the  term  Barbarus.  (Bdp6apos),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark.  that  the  root  of  it  must 
very  probably  be  looked  for  in  the  language  of  Egypt  The  natives  of  this  country  gave 
the  appellation  of  Barbar  to  the  rude  and  uncivilised  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  (compare 
Herodotus,  2.  158.)  and  the  Greeks  would  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  them,  in  asimilar 
sense,  and  with  the  appendage  of  a  Greek  termination.  The  Sinus  Barbaricus  occurs  on 
the  coast  of  ancient  Africa,  a  litfle  below  tbe  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Arabicvs.  and  in  this  same 
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quarter,  extending  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Rhapton,  we  find  a  tract  oi'  country  called 
Barbaria  (Compare  Berhel,  ad  Sleph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bdp6apos.)  So  also  the  root  obtained  from 
this  quarter  was  styled  Rha  Barbaricum,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  Rha  Ponticum  obtained 
by  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine.  These  names,  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  ancient  world, 
could  never  have  originated  with  the  Greeks,  for  in  that  event  they  would  have  been  more 
generally  applied.  They  must  be  traced  to  Meroe  and  Egypt.  Nor  should  it  be  oraitted, 
that  this  very  point  furnishes  us  with  an  argument  for  the  early  communication  between  the 
Egyptians  and  natives  of  India.  In  the  oldest  Hindoo  works,  the  appellation  of  Barbara, 
(in  Sanscrit,  Waiwara,)  isgiven  to  a  race  in  southern  Asia,  subdued  by  Wiswamitra.  (Com- 
pare  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  1.  p.  555.  2ded.) 

7.  Puer  quis  ex  aula.  Equivalent  to  Quis  puer  regius.  The  term  aula  may  refer  to  the 
royal  court  either  of  the  Arabians  or  Parthians.  It  is  evidently  incorrect  to  suppose,  with 
some  commentators,  that  the  poet  means  by  puer  ex  aula  a  youth  who  had  performed  the 
duties  of  cup-bearer  in  his  native  land.  He  merely  alludes  to  the  high  birth  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  and  by  so  doing  adds  to  the  pungency  of  his  satire. 

8.  Ad  cyaihum  statuelur.  "  Shall  stand  as  thy  cup-bearer."  Statuetur  is  here  elegantly 
used  for  siabit,  which  is  the  term  more  commonly  employed  in  such  cases.  Compare  Au- 
sonius,  (Idyll.  de  hist.  19.)  "  Stat  Jovis  ad  cyathum,  generat  qucm  Dardanius  Tros." 

9.  Doctus  tendere.     "  Skilled  in  aiming." 

Sericas.  The  Seres  were  famed  for  their  management  of  the  bovv.  The  reference  bere, 
however,  is  not  so  much  to  these  people  in  particular,  as  to  the  eastern  nations  in  general. 
In  relation  to  the  Seres  compare  Explanatory  Note,  Ode  1.  12.  56. 

11.  Rdabiposse.  "  Can  glide  back."  In  this  sentence,  montibus  is  the  dativeby  a  Grae- 
cism.  Prose  Latinity  would  require  ad  montes.  Some  make  montibus  the  ablative,  with 
which  they  join  pronos  in  the  sense  of  decurrentes.  This  arrangement  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  one  first  given.  As  regards  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  it  may  be  observed, 
thatthe  poet  compares  his  friend's  abandonment  of  graver  studies  for  the  din  of  arms,  to  a 
total  alteration  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  expression  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  one,  and 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Thus  we  have  in  Euripides  (Medea  411.)  vAvw  nora- 
H&v  iep&v  xupouci  rrayai,  a  proverb  which  Hesychius  ascribes  also  to  Aeschylus  before  him. 
(Compare  Barnes,  and  Beck,  ad  Eurip.  I.  c.)  Ovid  gives  a  very  diffuse  paraphrase  of  the 
same  sentiment,  (  Trist.  1.  7.)  "  In  caput  alta  suum  labentur  ab  aequore  retro  Flumina,"  &c. 

12.  Reverli.    "  Return  in  its  course." 

13.  Coemtos.  "  Bought  up  on  all  sides."  A  pleasant  allusion  to  his  friend's  previous  ar- 
dour  in  philosophic  pursuits. 

14.  Panaeti.  Panaetius,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  holds  no  mean  rank  among  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phers  of  antiquity.  He  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  enjoyed  an  inti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  several  eminent  Romans,  particularly  Scipio  and  Laelius.  Cicero 
highly  extols  his  moral  doctrine  in  his  treatise  "  De  OJJiciis."  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
Panaetius  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  died. 

Socraticam  et  domum.  "  And  the  writings  of  the  Socratic  school."  Alluding  to  the  philo- 
sophical  investigations  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aeschines,  and  others. 

15.  Loricis  Iberis.  The  Spanish  coats  of  mail  obtained  a  decided  preference  among  the 
Komans,  from  the  excellence  of  the  metal  and  its  superior  temper 
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ODE  30.    Venus  is  invoked  to  grace,  with  her  presence  and  with  thal  of  her  attendant  re- 
tinue,  the  temple  prepared  for  her  atthe  home  of  Glycera.     Compare  the  29th 
Fragment  of  Anacreon,  (p.  362.  ed.  Fischer.  1783.)    ya  "va%  -ravhapdTup  vEpwj,  k.  t.  X. 


1.  Venus.  As  regards  the  etymology  of  this  name  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  student.  "  As  some  read  buccoth-benoth,  i.  e.  the  taber- 
nacles  of  Benoth,  \n  2  Kings,  17.  30,  it  is  said  that  under  this  name  the  goddess  of  Love 
was  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians.  By  changing  B  into  V,  and  supposing  TH  to  be  pro- 
nounced  as  S,  Benoth  will  bear  the  form  of  Venos.  It  has  a!so  been  supposed  that  Binos, 
raentioned  by  Suidas  as  Svopa  Seas,  is  the  same  deity.  But  the  Gothic  supplies  us  with  a 
more  simple  etymon.     In  various  dialects  of  it  tvaen  or  vaen  signifies  pulcher,  elegansy 

Gnidi.  Gnidus  or  Cnidus,  (consult  Various  Readings),  was  a  Dorian  cily,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  near  the  promontory  of  Triopium.  Venus  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place,  and 
here  too  was  the  famous  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  Compare  Pausanias,  1.  20. 
Pliny  H.  N.  36.  5.  Cours  d'  Arch6ologie,  par  Raoul-RocJiette,  p.  268.  and  Hirt,  Veber  die  Bil- 
dung  dts  Nackten  bti  den  Allen. 

Paphique.  Paphos,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  on  the  western  coast,  where  Venus  was  said  to 
have  come  to  land  after  having  been  wafted  thither  from  the  island  of  Cythera.  (Compare 
Mela,  2.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  2.  3.)  The  place  must  have  been  one  oi  very  early  origin,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (Odyss.  8.  362.)  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Syrians  or  Phoeni- 
cians,  since  the  goddess  was  worshipped  here  under  the  same  peculiar  form  as  at  Ascalon, 
Emesa,  and  elsewhere.  (Compare  Munter,  der  Tempel  der  Himmlischen-Gottin  zu  Pa- 
phos.)  No  statue  appeared  in  this  temple,  but  adoration  was  offered  to  a  stone  of  conical 
shape.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  this  place,  lay  another  city  of  the  same  name. 
This  last  is  commonly  styled  Paphos,  while  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Palae-Paphos,  in  allusion  to  its  earlier  origin.  (Compare  Mannert,  Geographie  der  Gr.  und 
Rdmer,  vol  6.  pt.  1.  p.  585.) 

2.  Sperne.  "  Leave."  Literally,  "  look  with  contempt  on."  Compare  Alcman,  frag. 
{Steph.  Carm.  Lyr.)  Kvxpov  Ifteprav  \uroiffa  <al  Ud<pov  nepippvrav. 

3.  Decoram.    '•  Adorned  for  thy  reception." 

3.  Fervidus  Puer.  Compare  the  Greek  expression  \d6pog  "Epws.  Cupidis  generally  repre- 
sented  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old.  In  a  statue  at  the  Venere,  near  Turin,  how- 
ever,  he  appears  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  as  he  does  in  Raffaelle's  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Compare,  as  regards  the  different  modes  of  representing  this  deity,  Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num.  s„ 
v.  Cupido.  (vol.  2.  col.  1108.)  and  Winckelmann,  Essai  sur  VAUegorie.  chap.  2.  (Traites  sur 
V Alhgorie,par  Wincktlmann,  Addison,  Sulzer,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  119. 143.) 

Solutis  Gratiae  zonis.  The  Graces  were  tbe  companions  of  Venus  in  the  Grecian  my~ 
tbology.  They  are  commonly  represented  by  the  ancient  artists  and  poets  as  three  beau- 
tiful  sisters,  nude,  unconscious  of  shame,  and  linked  together.  These  deities,  like  the  Hours 
and  Muses,  had  originally  a  reference  to  the  stars  and  seasons.  The  Greeks  deprived  them 
of  their  astronomical  functions,  and  substituted  such  attributes  as  were  merely  of  a  poetic 
character.  We  still  see,  however,  on  an  ancient  gem,  the  Graces  dancing  upon  the  head  of 
Taurus,  while  two  of  them  are  turning  towards  seven  stars  at  which  they  point  with  the 
hand.  (Borioni,  Cotlect.ntiq  .  Rom.fol.  1736.  n.  82.  Passerat,  Thesaur.  Gemm.  Astrifer.  1. 
tab.  144.)  At  a  later  period,  when  moral  ideas  began  to  be  more  intimately  blended  witb 
parts  of  the  Grecian  system  of  religion,  the  Graces  assumed  analogous  attributes.  One  of 
them  was  supposed  to  represent  a  favour  conferred,  another  a  favour  received,  while  the 
third  designated  the  retum  raade  for  benefits.    (Aristot.  ad  Nicom.5.8.  Senecde  Benef.l 
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3.  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  402.     Winckelmann,  Essai  sur  V  Allegorie,  chap.  2.~* 
Traitis  sur  V  Allegorie,  vol.  1.  p.  132.) 

7.  Parum  comis.    "  Little  able  to  please.*' 

Juventas.  The  goddess  of  youth.  Hebe.  "  The  idea  of  Hebe  amon^  the  Ronians," 
observes  Spence,  in  his  Polymetis,  "  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  that  of  eternal 
youth,  or  an  immortality  of  biiss ;  agreeably  to  which  she  is  represented  on  a  gem  in  the 
Great  Duke's  collection  at  Florence,  wiih  a  young,  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a  little 
bowl;  or,  accordingtoour  Milton's  expression.  '  quaflSng  immortality  andjoy.'  " 

.  8.  Mercuriusque.  Mercury  is  enumerated  among  the  retinue  of  Venus  in  allusion  to  his 
beingthe  god  of  language  and  eloquence.  ("Eppm  Atyio?.)  Compare  Apuleius,  Met.  6.  p.93. 
ed  Plant.    "  Scis,  sororem  tuam  Venerem  sine  Mercurii  praeseniia  nil  usquam  fccisse." 


ODE  81.  The  poet  raises  a  prayer  to  Apollo,  on  the  day  when  Augustus  dedicated  a  temple 
to  this  deity  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Standing  amid  the  crowd  of  worshippers, 
eacb.  of  whom  is  offering  up  some  petition  to  the  god,  the  bard  is  snppo^ed  to  break  forth 
on  a  sudden  with  the  abrupt  enquiry, "  What  does  the  pbet  (i.  e.  what  do  I)  ask  of  Apollo 
on  the  dedication  of  his  temple  ?"  His  own  reply  succeeds,  disclaiming  all  that  the  world 
considers  essential  to  happiness,  and  ending  with  the  simple  and  beautifui  prayer  for  the 
"  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

As  regards  the  dedication  of  the  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  the  lihrary  connected 
with  it,  compare  the  words  of  Dio  Cassius.  (53  1. — ed.  Reim.  vol.  1.  p.  696.)  Td  te  AiroX- 
\6vuov  t6  te  iv  rw  7raXar:cf),  Kat  to  TEfiivicna  to  -nepl  avTo,  Tas  re  aTroQfjicas  t&v  (5i6\iu)v  i^eiroiTics  sal 
KaOtipiace. 


1.  Dedicatum.  "  On  the  dedication  of  his  temple."  Compare  Preliminary  remarks  om 
this  ode. 

2.  Patera.  The  Patera  was  a  vessel  or  broad  cupused  for  libations.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  flat  plate  or  charger  on  which  the  consecrated  meats  were  offered  to  the  gods. 
Thisusage  of  the  paterae  came  to  the  Romans  from  the  Etrurians,  though  the  formerin 
adopting  them  made  some  alterations  in  their  shape.  They  occasionally  retained  the  handle, 
which  the  Etruscan  paterae  appear  always  to  have  had,  and  oc,(  a^ionally  suppressed  it.  In 
the  solemnization  of  sacrifices  it  seems  almost  necessary  tbat  the  vessel  should  have  a 
handle,  but  in  its  representation  on  ancient  monuments  it  is  often  destitute  of  one,  probably 
thatthe  elegant  contour  of  its  form  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Elme's  Dictionaryof  the 
Fine.Arts,s  v.  Compare  Winckelmann,  sur  i  Allegorie,  chap.  6.  (Traitis  sur  V  Mlegorie, 
vol,  l.p.  243.) 

Novum  liquorem.  It  was  customary  to  use  wine  of  the  same  year's  make,  in  libations  to 
the  gods.    Compare  Pclronius,  c.  130.     "  Spumabit  pateris  kornus  liquor." 

4.  Sardiniae.  Sardinia  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  which  coropensated  in  some  degree 
forits  unhealthy  climate.  Compare  Strabo,  h.—vol.  2. p.  137.  ed.  Tzschk.  Mela,%  7.  Val. 
Max.  7.  6.  1.  &c. 

Segetes.  "  Harvests."  Seges,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Festus,  properly  denotes  hmo 
tilled  and  sown,     "  Seges  dicitur  ea  pars  agri,  quae  arala  et  consita  est.n 

5.  Grata  armenta,    "  The  fine  herds."' 
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•uisae  Calabriae.     "Of  the  sunny  Calabria."     Calabria,  in  soutbern  Italy,  was  famed 
for  its  niild  climate  and  excellent  pasturos.    Compare  Epode  1.  27. 

v 

6.  Kbur  Indicum.  Tlie  ivory  of  lndia  fortned  onc  of  the  most  costly  instruments  of 
Roman  luxury.  Compare  Ovid.  (Mcdic.fac.  10.)  "  Sectilc  dcliciis  India  praebet  cbur^  and 
thelearaed  remarks  of  Ccrda  on  Virg.  Georg.  1.  57. 

7.  Liris.  Tkis  river,  now  tbe  Garigliano,  rises  in  the  Appennines  and  falls  into  the  Tus- 
can  sea  near  Minturnae.  T he  Liris,  after  the  southern  boundary  of  Latium  was  extended 
below  the  Circaean  promontory,  separated  that  region  from  Campania.  Subsequently, 
bowever,  the  name  of  Latium  was  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  the  Mas&ic 
hills.     Comp.  CramcSs  Ancicnt  llahj,  vol.  2.  p.  11.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

-  Mordet.  "  Undermines,"  or  «'  eats  away."  So  in  Greek  the  verbs  vnorpuyu>,  imifyo, 
A.c.  are  applied  vvith  equal  beauty  lo  the  silent  course  of  a  stream.  Compare  Callimachus, 
tp.  45.  4.  rdijfov  l-orpwyiov  fjav%ios  Z0Ta[i6s. 

9.  Premant.  "  Let  those  prune,"  &c.  Equivalent  to  ampulent.  Compare  Virgil.  Georg 
1.  157.     "  Falce  premes  umbras,"  and  Calpurnius,  5.  110.     "  Molle  salictnm premes." 

Calenafalce.     An  allusion  to  the  Falernian  vineyards.     Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  20.  9- 

11.  Exsiccet.     Equivalent  to  cbibal.     "  Let  the  rich  trader  drain,"  &c. 

Culullis.  The  culullus  was  properly  of  baked  earth,  and  used  in  sacred  rites  by  the  pon- 
tifices  and  Vestal  Virgins.  Here,  however,  the  term  istaken  in  ageneral  aense  for  any  cup. 
Compare  the  words  of  Acron  in  his  scholium  on  this  passage.  "  Proprie  autem  cululli  calices 
dicuntur  fictiles,  quibus  pontificcs,  Virginesque  Vestales  ulebanlur.  Hic  autem  pro  urceolis  et 
conchis  posuit."     To  the  same  etfect  is  the  language  of  Porphyrion. 

12.  Syra  reparata  merce.  "  Obtained  in  excbange  for  Syrian  wares."  By  Syrian  wares 
are  meant  the  aromatic  products  of  Arabia  and  the  more  distant  east,  brought  first  to  the 
coasi  of  Syriaby  the  overland  trade  and  shipped  thence  to  the  western  markets. 

16.  Cichorea.  "  Endives.''  The  term  cichoreum  (ki^oou  iv,  or  Ki%6piov)  is,  strictly  speaking, 
confined  to  the  cultivated  speeies  of  Intubum  or  lntybum.  The  vvild  sort  is  called  cion  by 
the  Greeks,  and  ansvvers  to  ourbitter  succory.  The  name  ciclioreum  is  of  Coptic  or  Egyptian 
origin,  the  plant  itself  having  been  brought  from  Egypt  into  Europe.  The  appellation  En- 
dive  comes  from  the  barbarous  vvord  endivia,  used  in  the  middle  ages,  and  an  evident  corrup- 
tion  as  vvell  of  the  Arabic  hendib  as  of  the  classical  intybum.  Compare  Fee,  Flore  de  VirgUe, 
p.  70  71.    Martynad  Virg.  Georg.  1.  120. 

Levesque  malvae.  "  And  emollient  mallows."  Dioscorides  (2. 111.)  and  Thcophrastus  (1.  5.) 
both  designate  mallovvs  as  aliment :  the  first  of  these  two  authors  speaks  of  the  garden  mal- 
lovvs  as  preferable  in  this  respect  to  the  uncultivated  kind,  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  infer- 
red  that  several  species  of  this  plant  were  usedas  articles  of  food.  The  Greek  name  of  the 
mallows  (naXdxn)  from  which  both  the  Latin  and  English  are  said  to  be  deduced,  has  refe- 
rence  to  their  medicinal  properties.     It  is  formed  from  ixa\dacu),  "  to  soften,"  &c. 

17.  Fruiparalis,  &c.  "  Son  of  Latona,  give  me,  I  entreat,  to  enjoy  my  present  posses- 
«ions,  being  at  the  same  time  both  healthful  in  frame  and  with  a  mind  unimpaired  by  dis- 
ease."  Or  more  freely,  "  Give  me  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  that  I  may  eujoy,  as  they 
^hould  be  enjoyed,  the  possessions  which  are  mine."  The  expression  dones  mihi  valido, 
&c.  frui  paratis  is  a  Graecism  for  dones  ut  ego  validus,  &c  fruar  paratis."  Compare,  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  idea  here  expressed,  »he  wcll-known  line  of  Juvenal,  (10.  356.)  "  Oranduin  ^l 
vf  £it  mcns  sana  in  corpore  sano.'1 
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20.  Cithara  carentem.     "  Devoid  of  the  charms  of  poetry  and  music.  fc    A  morose  and 
gloomy  old  age. 


ODE  32.     The  bard  addresses  his  lyre,  and  blends  with  the  address  the  praises  of  Alcaeus» 
The  ihvocation  comes  with  a  peculiar  grace  from  one  who  boasted,  and  with 
truth,  of  havingbeenthe  first  to  adapt  the  Aeolian  strains  to  ltalian  measures.    (Compare 
Ode  3.  30.  13.) 


1.  Poscimur.  "  We  are  called  upon  for  a  strain."  By  whom  is  not  stated,  neither  is  k 
material.  The  rcquest  probably  came  from  Augustus  or  Maecenas. — Consult  Various  Read- 
ings. 

Siquidvactiilusimustecum.  "  If  we  have  ever,  in  an  idle  moment,  produced  in  uniso» 
with  thee  any  poetic  etfusion." 

3.  Vival.    Abeautiful  expression  for  duret  ot  pernianeat. 

Dic  Latinum  carmen.     "  Be  responsive  to  a  Latin  o#e." 

5.  Lesbio primum,  Sic.  "  Attuned  to  harmony  most  of  all  by  a  Lesbian  citizen."  Horace 
here  assigns  to  Alcaeus  the  merit  of  having  brought  lyric  poetry  to  its  highest  state  of  per- 
fection.  We  must  be  carefui  not  to  give  primum  in  this  passage  the  meaning  of  '*  first,"  as 
some  editors  have  done.  Such  an  interpretation  would  betray  a  strange  and  unpardonable 
ignorance  of  the  literary  chronology  of  Greece.  Mitscherlich  and  Doring  prefer  giving 
■modulate  an  active  force,  understanding  at  the  same  time  the  word  carmina.  The  clause 
will  then  be  equivalent,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  former,  to  "  qui  carmen  edidisti,  sugges- 
sisli  primtim  Lesbio  civi,  Alcaeo."  This  mode  of  explanation  appears  altogether  too  harsh. 
According  to  the  one  \ve  have  adopted,  Lesbio  civi  is  put  by  a  Graecism  for  Lesbio  cive. 

C.  Ferox  bello.     Understand  quamvis. 

7.  Rehgaratudolitore.  The  ablative  here  depends  on  in  understood.  Compare  Ovid.  Mtt. 
14.  248.  "  religata  in  littore  pinu."    The  prose  idiom  would  requireacf  with  the  accusative. 

9.  Liberum.  Athenaeus  has  preserved  fragments  of  some  of  Alcaeus's  songs  celebrating 
the  praises  of  wine.     Of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  bard  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 

the  language  of  tbe  writer  first  mentioned.  tovto  Sl  b  Uovtik6s  XajiatXiwv  evSiSeKTat,  tt)s  'AX/catou 
flkoivias   aveipus  £%<">]/.    Kara  yup    trdaav    &pav   Kal  irdcav   irepiaractv  ttivuv   b  notrjTris  ovtos   evpicKerat. 

(Mhenaeus.  10.  35.— -vol.  4.  r>.  73.  ed.  Schweigh.)    To  this  we  will  add  one  of  the  fragments 
of  the  bard  himself : 

*>o  xpr)  KaKo7aiv  Svjjidv  i-xtTpi-ztv. 
-OOKo^opev  ydp  ovSev  acdnevot, 
u>  Bvk%i.  (pdppaKov  6'  dptcTov, 

olvov  ivetKapivots  j.iedvcd7]V.     (Athcn.  I.  C 


lo.  0  dscus  Phoebi.  &c.    Compare  Pindar,  Pyth.  1.  init. 

Xpvcia  <p6pnty%,  'A~<5XXto- 

ros  Kal  jOaXoKouwi' 
civtiKOv  MpiffoP  Kriaroi 
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lo»  Mihi  cunque,  hc.  "  Be  propitious  unto  me  whenever  in  due  form  I  invoke  thinc  aid." 
— Cunque  is  here  put  for  quandocunque.  The  term  rltt  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  thc 
Roman  sacred  ritcs. 


ODE  33.     Addressed  to  Albius  Tibullus,  the  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  who  hadbeen  slighted 
by  the  object  of  bis  affections. 


2.  Ncu  miserabiles,  &c.  "  Nor  give  utterance  again  and  again  to  mournful  laments.'' 
An  allusion  to  the  elegiac  strains  of  Tibullus.  As  regards  thc  etymology  of  the  tcrm  degus 
\degia,  iXeyeia,)  the  scholiast  observes.  "  xapa  rov  l  ?,  quae  vox  est  lamcntantium.^ 

3.  Tibipracniteat.     "  Is  preferred  tothee.r' 

5.  Tenui  fronte.  A  low  forehead  was  considered  a  great  beauty  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  taste  was  so  general,  that  the  females  of  those  days  used  to  hide  part  of  their 
foreheads  with  bandages.  Compare  the  language  of  Acron  in  his  explanation  of  the  epithet 
tenui  in  this  passage.  "  Angusta  et  parva  (sc*.  fronte)  sicut  pulchrae  habere  consuererunt:"1 
So  also  Porphyrion,  "  Pro  angusta  et  pusilla  posuit.  Frons  autem  minor  pulchriorem  facit  mu- 
lierem,  et  ideo  insignem  tenui  fronle  accipe,  hoc  esl,  in  hac  re  insignem."  In  what  estiraation, 
however,  a  low  forehead  was  held  by  the  physiognomical  writers  of  antiquity  may  be  seen 
by  referring  tothe  edition  of  Franzius.y.  132,  151,  186,  402.    Thus,  for  example,  Aristotle 

observeS,  OJ  rb  fiiriamv  fiiKpbv  e^ovres,  dfiaBeis'  dva(j>iperai  iirl  rovs  Ss.  and  Polemon,  M/rw-ov    crtvii» 
oiiK  tX&xiarov  lirdp%ei  otjfiejov  dfiadiat. 

6.  Cyritorret  amor,  &c.    Compare  Moschus,  ldyll.  6. 1.  seqq. 

*Hpa  TLdv  'A^wj  ras  yetrovos,  ijparo  6'  'A^w 
CKiprr)ra  Sartfpw,  "Ldrvpos  o*  iirtjtaivero  AiSq. 
tij  'A^w  rbv  Hava,  rdcov  'Zdrvpos  <p\iyev  'A^w, 
Kal  Av8a  'LarvptcKov"  ipias  81  iop&xvr'  dfioiBq. 

7.  Dedinat.    Understand  animum.    u  Turns  away  his  affections." 

Seiprius  Appulis,  &c.  Compare  Aristophanes  {Pac.  1076.)  nply  kcv  Mkos  o7v  iuBPauit.  and 
Virgil,  Ecl  8.  27.     "  Jungentur  jam  gryphes  eqv,is,"  &e. 

9.  Turpi  peccet  adultero.  "  Shall  yield  her  affections  to  so  disagreeable  a  lover."  The 
term  adultero  is  used  here  simply  for  amatori,  nor  must  any  inlproper  ideabe  attached  to  it. 

10.  Impares  formas  atque  animos.  "  Persons  and  tempers  little  in  unison  with  each  other." 
or  "  Unequal  forms,  unequal  minds."    (Francis.) 

11.  Subjuga  aenea.  The  epithet  aenea  is  extremely  empbatic,  and  has  a  particular  re- 
ference  to  the  impossihility  of  being  freed  from  the  dominion  of  a  passion,  even  when  we 
are  conscious  that  it  can  never  meet  with  a  return. 

14.  Grata  compede.    "  With  the  pleasing  chain  of  love."   fioei  oeofiS. 

16.  Curvantis  Calabros  sinus.    "  Indenting  with  bays  the  coast  of  Calabria." 


ODE  34.    Horace,  a  professed  Epicurean,   having   heard   thunder  in  a  cloudless  sky> 

abandons  the  tenets  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted,  and   declares  his  belief  in 

the  superintending  providence  of  tbe  gods.    Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  plain  meaning 
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of  the  ode:  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  poet  mercly  wishcs  to  exprcs^  \u$ 
dissent  from  the  Epicurean  dogma  which  made  the  gods  take  no  intcrest  whatever  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  The  argument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  trivial  enough  in  reality,  and 
yet  to  an  Epicurean  of  the  ancient  school  it  would  carry  no  little  weight  along  Avith  if. 
Thus  Lucretius  positively  states,  that  thunder  in  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility; 

"  Fulmina  gigni  de  crassis,  alteque,  pulandum  est. 
Nubibus  exstructis  :  nam  coelo  nidla  sereno, 
Nec  leviter  dcnsis  mittuntur  nubibus  zinquam" 

Dr  R.  N.  G.  245.  scqq. 


1.  Parcus  dcorum,  &c.  The  Epicureans  would  appear  only  to  have  conformed  to  thc 
©utward  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  that  too  ih  no  very  strict  or  careful  manner.  The 
<doctrine  of  their  founder,  after  all  that  may  be  said  in  its  praise,  tended  directly  to  atheism  : 
and  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  what  he  taught  concerning  the  gods  was  artfully 
designed  to  screen  him  from  the  odium  and  hazard  which  would  have  attended  a  direct 
avowal  of  atheism.     Compare  EnJicWs  History  of  Philosophy,  vol-  1.  p-  450.  scqq. 

2.  Insanientis  dum  philosopMae,  &ic.  "  While  I  wander  from  the  true  path,  imbued  witli 
the  tenets  of  a  vislonary  philosx>phy."  The  expression  inianicntis  sapienliac  (literally, 
*'  an  unwise  system  of  wisdom")  presents  a  pleasing  oxymoron,  and  is  leveiled  directly  at 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus. 

4.  Iterare  cursus  reliclos.  "  To  return  to  the  course  which  I  had  abandoned/'  Consult 
Various  Readings. 

5.  Diespiter.  "  The  father  of  light.-'  Compare  Macrobius  (Sat.  15.)  "  Nam  cum  Jovem 
accipiamus  lucis  auetorem,  undc  ct  Lucctium  Salii  in  carmine  canunt,  ct  Cretenses,  Ata  tt)v  tjjxtpav 
vocant ;  ipsi  quoque  Eomani  Dicspilrem  appellant  ut  diei  patrcm."  To  the  same  effect  are 
Varro  L.  L.  4.  10.  and  Aulus  Gellius,  5.  12.  It  isnotalittle  singular  that  in  the  Hindoo 
Mythology  the  lord  of  the  region  of  the  air  is  styled  Dkccspctir.  Compare  Ast,  Grundris? 
dcr  Philologie,  p.  43. 

7.  Plcrumquc.     "  According  to  his  wonted  custom." 

Perpurum.  "  Through  a  cloudless  sky."  Understand  coelum,  and  compare  the  Greek 
form  of  expression  &'  aWpias.  Thunder  in  a  cloudless  sky  Was  ranked  among  prodigies.  Thus 
Julius  Obsequcns  records,  (c.  83.)  "  Screno  intonuit,"  and  again,  (c.  122.)  "  Sercno  VaY- 
gunteius  Pompeius  de  coelo  exanimatus." 

9.  Bruta.  "  Though  firmly  fixed."  Equivalent  to  immobilis,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
early  and  popular  belief  which  supposed  the  earth  to  be  immoveably  fixed  in  the  cenlre  of 
the  universe.     C ompare  Seneca,  Thyest.  1020.     "  Immota  tellus    ptindusignavumjaccs?" 

10.  Invisi  horrida  Taenari  sedes.  The  promontory  of  Taenarus,  forming  the  southernmost 
projection  of  the  Peloponnesus.  was  remarkable  for  a  cave  in  its  vicinity,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  regions 
of  day.     Compare  Pindar,  Pyth.  4.  77. 


%Q6vior  | 


'Aioa  OTdfia,  Taivapov  tls  updv, 

Andalso  the  Orphic  Argonatdics,  (iO.seqq.)    Lycophron,  Cass.  1106.  Virgil,  Gcorg.  4.  46" 
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11.  Atiantcusqucnnis.  "  And  Atlas,  limit  of  tlie  world."  Literally,  "  tjic  boundary  of 
Atlas."  The  ancients  believed  this  chain  of  mountains  to  be  the  farthest  barricr  towardf 
the  west.    Compare  Euripides,  Ilippol.  3. 

'Ocot  rt  rroirov  tcouCvuv  t   'At\(ivtikwv 
raiovctv  ucu>.  —————— — 

12.  FflZef  ima  summis,  Scc.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows  :  Warncd  by  this  prodigy,  T 
no  longer  doubt  ttie  interposition  of  the  gods  in  human  aiFairs  ;  nay,I  considerthe  deity  all- 
powerful  to  change  things  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree,  and  to  bumble  to  the  dusi. 
the  man  that  now  Occupies  the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  station  among  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.     Compare  Hcsiod,  epy.  kcu  >',k.  5.  ^77. 

14.  Hinc  apkcm.  &c.  "  From  the  head  of  this  one,  Fortune,  with  a  loud  rushing  sound 
of  her  pinions,  bears  away  the  tiara  in  impetuous  flight ;  on  the  liead  of  that  one  she  delights 
in  having  placed  it."  Sustulit  is  here  taken  in  an  aorist  sense.  As  regards  the  term  apiccm, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that,  though  specially  signifying  the  tiara  of  Eastern  royalty,  it  has  here 
a  general  reference  to  the  crown  or  diadem  of  kings. 


ODE  35.  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  726,  had  levied  two  armies,  the  one  intended  against  the  Bri- 
tons,  the  other  against  the  nativesof  Arabia  Felix  and  the  East.  The  former  of 
ihese  was  to  be  led  by  the  emperor  in  person.  At  this  period  the  present  ode  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  written.  It  is  an  address  to  Fortune,  and  invokes  her  favouring  influence  for  the 
arms  of  Augustus. 

The  latter  of  these  two  expeditions  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the  Introductory  re- 
marks  on  the  29th  Ode  of  this  book.  The  first  only  proceeded  as  far  as  Gaul,  where  its  pro- 
s;ress  wasarrested  by  the  Britons'  suingfor  peace,  and  by  the  troubled  state  of  Gallic  aflfairs. 
The  negotiations,  however,  were  subsequently  broken  off,  and  Augustus  prepared  anew  for  a 
campaign  against  the  island,  but  the  rebellion  of  the  Salassi,  Cantabri  and  Astures  inter- 
vened,  and  the  reductionof  these  tribes  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  prince.  Compare  Dio 
Cassius,  53.  22.  and25. — vol.l.  p.  717  and  719.  eu.  Ecim. 

As  regardsthe  imitation,  in  this  ode,  of  a  Grecian  original,  consult  page  xxxvi  of  this  vo- 
lume. 


1.  Antium.  Acelebrated  city  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  the  site  of  which  is  sufficiently  mark- 
ed  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  01  Porlo  d'Anzo  aUached  to  its  ruins.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  Antium  was  built  on  a  rock,  and  had  no  harbour.  (lib  5. — vol.  2.  p.  153.  cd.  Tzschk.) 
*E£ij?  6'  foTiv  "Avnov,  a\i^ievog  Kal  civtt}  ttbAis"  iSpvrat  6'  t-rl  r^Tpats.  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the 
portwith  the  arsenalwas  called  Ceno  (Liv.  2.  63.  Dlon.  Hal.  9.  56.)  When  this  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  beaks  of  many  of  its  ships  were  removed  to  Rome,  and 
served  to  ornament  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Forum.  from  which  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple,  and  which  from  that  circumstance  was  thenceforth  designatrd  by  ihe  term  Rostra. 
(Compare  Liv.  8.  14.  Flor.  1.  11.  Plin.  H.  N.  34.  15.)  Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple 
to  Fortune,  and  the  epithet  gratum  is  to  be  explained  in  reference  to  this.  the  places  where 
their  worship  was  most  honoured  being  thought  most  pleasing  and  acceptabie  to  the  ancient 
divinities.  This  city  was  also  famed  for  a  temple  to  Aesculapius.  (Cramefs  Ancicnt  Italy, 
vol.  2.p.  86  seqq.) 

2.  Praesens  tollere.  "  Thou  that  in  an  instant  canst  raise.' '  A  Graecism  for  praesens  ad  tol- 
hndum.  Compare  the  expression  praesentes  dti,  i.  e.  deities  manifesting  their  power  &c 
byan  instantaneous  appearance. 

3    Fel  superbos,  &c.     "  Or  convert  splendid  triumphs  into  disasters."    Funcribus  is  in 
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ihe  ablative,  the  casus  inslrumenlalis.    Compare  Struve,  ueber  die  Laleinische  Declination,  &C» 

5.  Ambitsollicitaprccc.  "  Supplicates  in  anxious  prayer."  Tlie  prayer  of  the  poor  hus* 
■bandman  ascends  to  Forlune,  that  she  would  deign  to  look  with  a  favouring  eye  on  the  pro- 
^luce  of  tbe  year.  To  Fortune  was  atlributed  a  controlling  sway  over  the  sea  and  land. 
Ilence  she  is  often  represented  as  holding  in  one  hand  a  rudder.  and  in  the  other  a  horn  of 
abtuidance.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  detach  the  rudder  from  their  vessels  on  the 
arrival  of  «utumn,  and  suspend  it  in  the  smoke.  When  the  return-of  spring  brought 
weather  more  favourable  for  navigation,  the  rudder  was  replaced.  Thus  Ilesiod  remarks 
('py.  Kai  >iji.  45.  seqq.)  that  if  Pandora  had  notbeen  sent  to  earth,  (whom  some  make  identical 
with  Fortune,)  the  rudder  wonld  have  remained  suspended  in  the  smoke,  and  the  labours  of 
agriculture  would  have  had  an  end  :  meaning  thereby  that  neither  commerce  nor  agricul- 
ture  would  have  been  needed  by  man :  whereas  now  they  are  both  in  the  hands  of  Fortune. 
Compare  Heinsius  ad  Hesiod.  L  c.  (Introd.c.  11.)  and  Winchdmann,  EssaisurV  Alkgorie.  c, 
".  (Traitis,  &e.  vol.  l.p.  163.) 

€.  Ruris.  Consult  Various  Readings. 

7.  Bithynia.'  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  famed  for  its  natural  productions,  which  gave 
iiseto  a  very  active  commerce  between  this  region  and  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  expres- 
sion  in  the  text,  however,  refers  more  particularly  to  the  naval  timberin  which  the  country 
abounded.  Compare  Xenophon's  description.  (Jlnab.  6.  4.)  HriXa  11,  ~o\\a  ph  kcu  aXXa,  7ra« 
vv  (5f  7roXXd  Kal  Ka\a  vav-ayriaijia  f7r'  avry  rr\  ■S-aAdWjj.  <viptt  rj  yrj  Kai  Kptdas  Kal  ~vpovs  Kai  hcvpta  r.dvra 
Kal  ixt\ivas  Kai  c/jaanov  Kai  cvm  apKovvra  Kai  ainriXovs  ~o\\as  Kait/Svolvovs,  KairuXka~dvTa,  ~\rjv  iXatwv. 

8.  Carpathium  pelagus.  A  name  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lay  be- 
tween  the  islands  of  Carpathus  and  Crete.  The  modern  name  of  Carpathus  is  Scarpanto. 
Compare  Bondelmontii  Lib.  Ins.  Archipel.  ed.  de  Sinner,p.  70.  seqq. 

9.  Dacus.  Dacia  was  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube. 
which  separated  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  north  by  Sarmatia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyras  and 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Iazyges  Metanastae.  It  corresponded  nearly  to 
Valachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Teiss.  The  Dacians  and  Getae  appear  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  people,  the  forraer  of 
these  appellations  being  more  used  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  by  the  Greeks.  Compare 
Adelung's  Mithridates,  vol.  2.  p.  356,  seqq.  D'Anville,  sur  la  nation  des  Getes.  (Mcm.  Ac.ad.  des 
Inscript,  &c.  vol.  25.  p.  34.  seqq.)  and  the  remarks  of  Taijlor,  in  his  Historic  Surveyof  German 
Poctry,  vol.  1.  p.  3.  seqq.  on  the  poem  composed  by  Ovid,  Avhen  an  exile,  in  the  language  of 
the  Getae.  Mr.  Taylor  is  certainly  incorrect  in  confounding  the  Thracian  dialect  of  the 
Getae  writh  the  language  of  the  Gotlis.   Adelung  establishes  the  difference  very  conclusively. 

Profugi  Scythac,  "  The  roving  Scythians."  The  epithet  profugi  is  here  used  with  refe- 
vence  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  this  pastoral  race,  in  having  no  fixed  abodes  but  dwelling  in 
theirwaggons.  Hence  they  Avere  styled  0.^66101,  u^oikoi.  Compare  Ode,  3.  24.  9.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Scythian  has  been  much  disputed  among  etymologists.  Some  make  it 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  u  potatorcs."  Others  derive  it  from  Shakhaa,  "  a  quiver,"  while  a 
third  class  deduce  the  term  from  the  Persian  Ssagh,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  by 
way  of  contempt.  This  last  opinion,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  two,  is  decidedly 
erroneous,  since  the  dog  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Persians.  and  ranked  among 
the  good  animals  of  Ormusd.  (Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  369.  F.  p.  514.  Wytt.)  It  was  a 
symbol  also  of  faitb,  and  especially  of  the  hope  of  an  immorlal  existence,  and  holds  a  con- 
spicuous  place  therefore  on  sepulchral  monuments.  ( Compare  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  h  p- 
752.)  Sir  William  Jones  also  indulges  in  some  speculations  on  this  subject,  (AsialicResearches. 
vol.  %  p-  401.)  as  well  as  Ritter  in  his  Erdkunde,  vol  2.  p.729.    Von  Hammer,  however. 
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«ippears  to  turnish  tlie  raost  ingenious  cxplanation.  According  to  this  learned  orientalist, 
the  writers  of  the  east,  and  more  particularly  the  work  entitled  Schahnameh,  refer  whatthe 
Greeks  tell  us  concerning  the  incursions  of  the  Sacae,  to  the  Turks  and  Ssakalib,  as  they  are 
styled,  and  even  the  very  festival  which  the  Greeks  term  rti  bdxaia  is  found  in  the  ancient 
Persian  caleudar  as  a  day  set  apart  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained  over  the  Turks. 
Hence  Von  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Tovpyovs  for  'x^ovoylovs  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  (7. 
64.)  These  Turks  are  the  same,  acoording  to  the  German  scholar,  with  the  Turanians,  and 
with  the  Ssalalib,  of  the  Schahnameh  ;  and  this  name  Ssakalib,  from  Ssaklab  or  Scoklob,  pre 
sents  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  what  Herodotus  states  respecting  the  Scythians,  (6.  6.) 
that  they  were  all  called  "SkoMtoi.  As  in  Herodotus  therefore  the  Sacae  and  Amyrgii  are 
said  to  be  the  sarae,  so  in  the  Schahnameh  the  Turks  and  the  Ssakalib  are  identical.  This 
same  term  Ssakalib  will  fumish  also  the  root  of  the  name  Slavi,  and  if  the  theory  of  another 
writer  be  admitted,  the  Saxones  will  be  descended  from  the  Sacae.  Compare  Baehrad  Ctes, 
p.97. 

10  Latiumferox.     "  Warlike  Latium." 

11.  Regum  Barbarorum.  An  allusion  to  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  and  more  particularly 
of  Parthia. 

12.  Purpurei  tyranni.  "  Tyrants  clad  iu  purple."  The  etymology  of  the  term  tyrannus 
(rvpavvos)  seems  at  last  to  be  fairly  settled  by  the  learned  Von  Hammer.  A  wiiter  in  the  Fo- 
reign  Qjuarterly  Rtview,  (No.  I.p.  238.)  in  an  article  on  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
by  thisdistinguished  Orientalist,  observes  :  "  We  will  not  enquire  whether  Turk,  the  grand- 
son  of  Japhet,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  nation,  was  or  was  not  the  Targitaos  of  Herodo- 
tus,  andthe  Togarmah  of  Scripture.  But  it  is  more  certainand  more  curions,  that  the  name 
of  the  people  found  its  way  into  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  in  a  sense  prognosticating  evil, 
The  ancient  Persians,  who  called  their  own  eoutitry  Iran  and  every  other  country  Aniran, 
gave  to  the  land  beyond  the  Oxus  the  name  of  Turan.  The  inhabitants  of  this  latter  coun- 
try  were  proverbial  among  the  Persians  for  their  rudeness  and  ferocity,  as  the  Scythians  and 
Thracians  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  from  thence  the  Asiatic  Greeks  borrowed  the 
word  Tvpawos,  so  that  the  word  tyrant,  traced  to  its  primitive  signification,  means  a  Turk." 

13.  Injurioso  ne pede,  ticc.  "  Lest  with  destructive  foot  thou  overthrow  the  standing  co- 
Inmn  of  affairs."  The  expression  slantem  columnam  in  this  sentence  does  not  appear  at  first 
view  to  have  a  very  intelligible  reference  either  to  the  Dacus  asper  arprofugi  Scylhae.  The 
remark  of  the  scholiast,  however,  removes  every  difficulty  by  making  stantcm  columnam 
equivalent  to  praesenttm  felicilalcm,  and  the  allusion  will  then  be  merely  to  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  among  the  Dacians,  Scythiaus,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  standing 
column  was  a  general  symbol  among  the  ancients  of  public  security.  Compare  Pindar,  01. 
2. 146.  where  Hector  is  styled  Tpoias  apaxov  acTpaSrj  niova,  and  Addison's  "  Dialogues  on 
Medals."  Security,  according  to  this  writer,  "  rests  herself  on  a  pillar,  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  poets  often  compare  an  obstinate  resolution  or  great  firmness  of  mind  to  a  rock  that 
is  not  to  be  moved  by  all  the  assaults  of  winds  or  waves." 

If  we  follow  the  common  punctuation  of  the  text  in  the  present  passage,  (consult  Various 
Readings,)  and  place  a  colon  or  periodaftertyrawrci,  the  meaning  will  be  :  "  Do  not  with  de- 
structive  foot  overthrow  the  standing  column  of  the  empire,"  alluding  to  the  durability  of 
Ihe  Roman  sway.  The  interpretation  first  given  is,  however,  decidedly  preferable.  The 
change  in  the  latter  is  too  sudden  and  abrupt. 

14.  Neupopulusfrequens,kQ.  "  Or  lest  the  thronging  populace  arouse  the  inactive  to 
arms  !  to  arms  !  and  destroy  the  public  repose."  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  ad  arma  is 
intended  to  express  the  redoubled  outcries  of  an  agitated  throng,  calling  upon  the  dilatory 
gind  inactire  to  add  themselves  to  their  nutnber.   The  term  imptritm  in  this  passage  is  equi- 
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valent  merely  to  publicam  quie&em,  or  rcipublicat  stalum,  taking  rcspublica  in  the  general 
aense  of  government,  lilce  the  Greek  TroKirda. 

17.  Tc  semper  anteil,  <fcc.  Thc  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  all  things  rnust  yield 
to  the  power  of  Fortune.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  text :  "  Thee, 

thy  handnlaid  Necessity  ever  precedes."     (Consult  Various  Readings.) A   Synaeresis 

operates  in  anteit,  which  must  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  (Ant-yit.) 

18.  Clavos  trabales,  &c.  Necessity  is  here  represented  with  all  such  appendages  as  may 
serve  to  convey  the  idea  of  iirm  and  unyielding  power.  Thus,  she  bears  in  her  brazen  hand 
clavos  trabales,  "large  spikes,"  like  those  employed  for  connecting  closely  together  the 
timbers  of  an  edifice.  She  is  armed  also  with  "  wedges,"  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  not 
for  cleavingasunder.  In  like  manner  "  the  unyielding  clamp"  (severus  uncus)  makes  its 
appearance,  which  serves  to  unite  more  firmly  two  masses  of  stone,  while  the  "  melted 
lead"  is  required  to  secure  the  clatnp  in  its  bed.  Horace  evidently  copies  his  description  of 
Necessity  from  some  ancient  painting.  Several  commentators  very  erroneously  consider 
the  clavos  trabales,  &c.  as  instruments  of  punishment.  Winckelmann  also  appears  to  have 
falleninto  this  mistake.  Cctnpare  h is  Essai  sur  V  Allegorie,  c.  11.  (Trailes,  &c.vol.  l.p. 
327.) 

21.  Te  Spes  ct  albo,  &c.  The  idea  which  the  poet  wisbes  to  convey  is,  that  Hope  and 
Fidelity  are  inseparable  from  Fortune.  In  other  words,  Hope  always  cheers  the  unfortunate 
with  a  prospect  of  better  days  to  come,  and  a  faifhful  friend  only  adheres  the  more  closely 
to  us  under  the  pressure  of  adversity.  The  epithet  rara  alludes  to.the  paucity  of  true  friends, 
while  the  expression  albo  vtlata  panno  refers  in  a  veiy  beautiful  manner  to  the  sincerity  and 
candor  by  which  they  are  always  distinguished. 

23.  Utcunque  mutata,  &c.  "  Whenever,  clad  in  sordid  vestments,  thou  leavest  in  anger 
the  abodes  of  the  powerful."  Prosperous  Fortune  is  arrayed  in  splendid  attire,  but  when 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  is  kindled,  and  she  abandons  the  dwellings  of  the  mighty,  she 
changes  her  fair  vestments  for  a  sordid  garb. 

26.  Cadis  cumfaece  siccatis.  "  When  the  casks  are  drained  to  the  very  dregs."  Faithless 
friends  abandon  us  afler  our  resources  have  been  exhausted  in  gratifying  their  selfish  cupi- 

dity. 

28.  Ferrejugumparilcr  dolosi.  A  Graecism  for  nimis  dolosi  quam  ut  ferant,  &.c.  "Too 
faithless  to  bear  ih  common  with  us  the  yoke  of  adversity."  Compare  Serm.  1.  4. 12. 
"  pigerferre,"  i.  e.  nimispigcr  quam  utfcrat." 

29.  Ultimos  orbis  Britamws.  In  designating  the  B*ritons  as  "  idtimos  orbis,"  Horace  must 
be  understood  to  speak  more  as  a  poet  than  a  geographer,  since  the  Romans  of  hisday  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  Hibernia.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  call  all  the  islands  inthis  quarter  by  the  general  name  of  In- 
sulae  Brita7inicae,  (BpeTaviKal  vijaoi.)  Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  4.  6.  and  Mannert,  Geogr.  dcr 
Griechen  und  Romer,  vol.  2.  pt.  2.  p  33.  seqq.  Calullus  also  (11. 11.)  applies  the  epithet  ul- 
timos  to  the  Britons,  but  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

30.  Jit,vcmim  recens  examen.  "■  The  recent  levy  of  youthful  warriors."  Compare  Aes- 
chylus,  Pers.  129.  ed.  Scholcfield. 

32.  Oceanoquc  Rubro.  "  And  by  the  Indian  Sea."  The  whole  extent  of  sea  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia,  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  while  as  yet  they  knew  little  of  India, »; 
'Epvdpa  SaXao-ca  (Mare  Erythraeum)  and  the  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  that  of  an  an- 
cient  monarch,  Erythras,  who  reigned  at  a  very  early  period  on  these  shores.  Subsequent- 
lv,  however,  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  sea  below  Arabia  and  between  the  Arabian  and 
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h»rtian>  gult.  The  Latiu  apnellation,  Occanus  Kubcr,  amwers  th  tlie  i>rcsent  instancc  to 
the  'EovOou  Mkama  \n  its  more  extensive  meaning,  and  is  evidently  a  translation  ot  the 
name.  on  the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  coiour.  lt  is  morc  than  probable  that  this  supposi 
lion  isthe  true  onc,  and  that  no  monarch  of  the  natne  of  Erythras  ever  existed.  A  collate- 
ral  argument  in  favour  of  this  may  be  drawn  iVoiii  the  modern  designation  of  the  Sinus  Ara- 
bicus,  (Rcd  Sca.)  The  mcaiiing  of  this  modern  name  must  be  looked  for  in  that  of  Idumca  or 
she  land  of  Edom,  whose  coasts  the  Sinus  Arabicus  touchcs  on  the  north.  Edom,in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  red,  and  was  the  namc  given  to  Esau  for  selling  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  rcd  pottage. 

'33.  Ehcu  !  cicatricum,  &c     *'  Ah  !  I  am  asbamed  of  our  scars,  and  our  guilt,  and  of  bro- 

ihers "     The  poet  was  going  to  add,  "  slain  by  the  hand  of  brothers,"  but  the  thought 

was  toohorrid  for  utterancc,  and  the  sentence  is  therefore  abruptly  broken  off.     (Consult 
Various  Rcadings.)    He  mercly  adds  in  gencral  language,  "  What  ia  ftne  have  we,  a  harden- 
ed  agc.  avoided  ?"  &c.     The  veferencetbroughout  the  stanza  is  to  the  bloody  struggle  of  the 
ivil  ware.     Compare  the  frightful  picture  drawn  by  Lucan,  2.  147.  scqq. 

;'  infandum  dominipcr  visccra  fcrrum 

Exegit  famulus  :  nali  maducrcpatcrno 
Savguinc :  certatum  cst,  cui  cervix  caesa  parentis 
Ccderet :  infratrem  ccciderunl praemia  fratrcs" 

33.  0  uiinam  dijftingas.  "  O  mayest  thou  forge  again."  The  poefs  prayer  to  Eortuae  is, 
:haj  she  would  forge  anew  tlie  swords  which  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans 
in  the  civil  war,  so  that  they  might  be  employed  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic 
While  polluted  with  civilblood  they  must  be  the  objects  of  hatred  and  aversion  to  t&e  gods. 

39.  ln  Massagctas  Arabasque.  '•  To  be  wielded  against  the  Massagetae  and  the  Arabians." 
The  Massagetae  were  abranch  of  the  great  Scythianrace,  and,  according  to  Herodotus  (1. 
»04.)  occupied  a  level  tract  of  country  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian.  Larcher  considers  their 
name  equivalent  probably  to  "  Eastern  Getae."  (Histoirc  d1  Herodote.  vol.  8.  p.  323.  Table 
Gtographiquc.) 


ODE  36.     Plotius  IVumida  having  returned,  after  a  long  abseuce;  from   Spain,  where  he 
had  been  serving  undev  Augustus  in  the  Cantabrian  war,  the  poet  bids  his  friends 
celebrate  in  due  form  so  joyous  au  event.     This  ode  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
about  A.  U.  C.  730, 


1.  Et  Ihure  et  fidibus  ct  viiuli  sanguine  dclilo.  "■  With  both  incense  and  the  music  of  the 
iyre,  and  the  blood  of  abullock  duc  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  vow."  The  ancient  saerifices 
were  accompanied  with  the  music  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute.     Compare  Ode,  4.  1.   21.     So 

also  Arnobius (adv.  Gcnt.  7.)  "  Vos  aeris  iinnitibus  cttibiarum  sonis pcrsuasum  habetis  de- 

nsetdelectari  ct  afiici,irasque  aliquando  conceptas  eorum  satisfactione  molliri."  and  Censorinus, 
(c  12)  "  Nam  nisi  grata  essct  (Musica)  ivtmortalibus  deis,  qui  constant  ex  anima  divina,  profec- 
io  ludi  scenici placandorum  deorum  causa  instituti  non  essent :  ncc  tibiccn  omnibus  supplicationi 
husin  sacris  acdibus  adhibcrctur"  &c     Consult Broucrius  de  Adoraiionibus,p.  244.  seqq. 

3.  Numidac.  Acognomen  of  the  Plotian  and  Aemilian  lincs,  originally  conferred,  as  h 
probable,  for  some  successes  in  Numidia, 

4.  Hespcria  ab  ultima.  "  From  farthest  Spain."  Referring  tothe  situation  of  this  coun- 
'  y  as  farthest  to  tha  we»t    Hesppria  was  a  more  ccmmcnname  for  Italv  as  lying to  ths  wes: 
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of  Greece.     For  distinction  sake  Spain  was  sometimes  called  Hcsperia  idtima.    CojpQjWa 
Macrobius,  Sat.  1.  3.  ult.   Servius,  in  Virg.  Aen.  1.  530.    Isidor.  Orig.  14.  4. 

6.  Dividit.     "  Distvibutes."     Compare  Ode  1. 15. 15- 

8.  JVorc  afto  re^e.     "  Underthe  same  preceptor." 

9.  Muiataeque  simul  togae.  Young  men,  among  the  Romans,  when  they  had  compleled 
the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  the  toga  praetexta,  a  gow n  bordered  with 
purple,  and  put  on  the  toga  virilis  or  manly  gown.  The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming 
the  latter  was  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  in  the  month  of  Marcb.  Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  3 
771,  seqq. 

"  Restat  ut  inveniam,  quare  toga  libera  detur 

Luciferopueris,  candide  Bacche,  tuo. 
Sive,  quod  ipsepuer  semper  juvenisque  videris ; 

Et  media  cst  aetas  inter  utrumque  tibi : 
Seu  quia  tupalcr  es,  patres,  sua  pignora,  natos 

Commcndant  curae  numinibusque  iuis."&,c. 

The  toga  cirilis  was  denominated  libera,  because  young  persons  were  then  freed  from  the 
restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty. 

10.  Cressa  noia.  "  A  white  mark."  It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  tomark  intheir 
calendar  uniucky  days  with  black,  (carbone)  and  lucky  days  with  white,  or  chalk,  called  Crc~ 
la,  or  terra  Crcssa,  sive  Crclica,  because  it  was  brought  from  that  island.  Hence  a  day  de- 
serving  awhite  mark,  is  one  of  a  lucky  or  fortunate  character-  The  Thracianshad  a  cus- 
tom,  of  throwing every  evening  into  an  urn  a  white  or  black  pebble,  as  the  day  had  been  for- 
tunaie  or  otherwise.  These  pebbles  were  counted  at  their  death,  andtheir  life  was  adjudg- 
ed  in  consequence  to  have  been  a  happy  or  unhappy  one.  Thus  Pliny,  H.  N.  7.  41,  "  Vana 
mortalitas,ct  ad  circumscribcrdvm  seipsam  ivgeniosa,  computat  more  Thraciae  gentis :  quae  cal- 
culos  colore  disti?idos,pro  experimenio  cujusque  diei  in  urnam  condit,  ac  supremo  die  separatos  di- 
numerat,  atquc  ita  dc  quoque  pronuntiat.''1  Martial  beautifully  alludes  to  this  same  custom  : 
(12.  34.) 

11.  Neu promlae,  &c.  "  Nor  let  us  spare  the  contents  of  the  wine-jar  taken  from  the 
vault."     As  if  he  had  said,  "  Let  there  be  no  want  of  cheering  liquor." 

12.  Salium.  The  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  were  instituted  by  Numa. 
They  were  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  to  go  through  the  cily  dancing, 
("  a  saltu  nomina  ducunl,"  Ovid.  Fast.  3.  387.  "  exsultantes  Salii,"  Virgil,  Aen.  8.  663.  «  a 
sallando,  quod  facere  in  comitio  in  sacris  quotannis  solent  et  debenl."  Varro.  L.  L.  4.15.) 
They  wrere  drestin  an  embroidered  tunic,  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga  praetexta  or 
irabea ;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
with  a  sword  by  their  side  ;  in  their  right  hand  they  held  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like  ;  and  in 
their  left  they  carried  one  of  the  Aneilia  or  shields  of  Mars.  Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their 
neck.  ("  Et  Salius  laeto  portat  ancilia  collo."  1.  603.)  Seneca  makes  tbe  leaping  of  the 
Saliiresemble  that  of  fullers  of  cloth.  They  used  to  go  to  the  capitol  through  the  Forum 
and  other  public  parts  of  the  city,  singing,  as  they  went,  sacred  songs,  said  to  have  beeu 
composed  by  Numa,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Horace  could  hardly  be  understood  by  any 
one,  scarcely  by  the  priests  themselves.  Compare  Nieupoort,  de  Rit.  Rom.p.  345.  Brouerius, 
de  Adorationibus,p.  261.  Schoell,  Hist.  de  la  Litf.  Rom.  vol.  1.  p.  43.  Dunlops  Roman  Lite- 
■rature,  vol.  \p.  48.  Lond.cd. 

13.  Mutii  Damalis  vieri     "The  hard-drinking  Damalis.-'    Most  probablv  some  fema ;" 
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BUsioian.     It  was  dremed  higlilv  disgraceful  for  females  of  thc  better  ciass  to  be  present 
on  such  occasions  as  that  mentioned  in  the  text.     Compare  Ernesli,  Onomasticon,  p.  05. 

14.  Tlireicia  amyslide.  "Intossing  off  the  wine-cup  accordfng  to  the  Thracian  rule.'' 
The  amyslis,  {ajivatts),  was  a  mode  of  drinking  practised  by  the  Thracians,  and  consisted  iu 
drainiugthe  cup  without  closing  the  lips  (i,  priv.  and  uvta,  claudo.)  or  stopping  to  take  breath. 
It  denotes  also  a  large  kind  of  drinking  cup.  Thus,  Alhenacus  (11.  25.—  vol.  4.  p.  221.  ed. 
hchweigh.)  remarks,  "AfivaTt?.  KoXttrat  ph  oiirw  Trdc-tj  r<j,  i)v  icrtv  iitvtvarl  Ttivttv,  ftf)  nvcavra.  Ka~ 
>ovai  ct  ovruj  ito?  r«  irorfrtia,  <\<p'  Zv  hrrt  rririv  ci>fiapu><;.  In  a  fragment  of  Callimachus  (fr.  109.  p. 
481.  cd.  Em.)  cited  by  tlie  same,  (10.  60.— vol.4.  p.  122.  ed.  Schweigh.)\ve  have  the  Greek 
erpreJsion  wherice  Horaceobtained  the  one  wliich  he  ha9  employed  in  the  prcsent  on>. : 

Kai  yao  b  Qo^tKirjv  fjtv  a-iarvyc  ^avtdv  auvCTtV 
oivo-OTtiv  6\iyo)  &'  'ifitro  Ktaav6i<'>. 

Compare  aiso    Pollux,    Onomast.    (6.    16.)    oi<  j<6\ov    t>)v   a0p6av    ~6ctr,  aXXa  xal  iKvuy.cTos  c^/ia 

1G.  Vicax  apium.  "  The  parsley,  that  long  retains  its  verdure."  The  poet  is  thought  to 
allude  to  a  kind  of  wTild  parsley,  of  a  beautiful  verdure,  wiiich  preserves  its  freshness  for  a 
longperiod.  Compare  Theocritus,  (13.  42.)  $a\Xovra  aihva,  and  Moschus,  (3.  107.)  t<z  x^pu- 
ciXtva.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts  of  parsley  ;  the  -i\tvov  '-hjxtpov,  which  is  gene- 
rally  thought  to  be  our  common  parsley ;  the  l--oai\tvov,  which  seems  to  be  what  we  cali 
Alexanders;  the  i\etoai\ivov,  or  smallage;  and  "fhe  6ptoai\tvov,  or  mountain-parsley.  The 
Latin  term  apium  is  commonly  derived  from  apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  deduce  it  from  the  Celtic  apon,  "  water,"  the  parsley  loving  the  borders 
of  streams.  Compare  Marlyn,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  4.  12l.Fi  e,Florede  Virgile,p.  18.  As  re- 
.^ards  the  use  of  crowns  atbanquets,  consult  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1. 17.  27. 

Brete  lilium.     "  The  lily,  soon  fading  away."     Compare  the  beautiful  lines  of  Vahrkus 

Flaccus,  6.  492.  stqq  : 

"  Lilia  per  vernos  lucent  velut  alba  colores, 
Praecipue  quis  vita  brevis,  toiusque  parumper 
Floret  honor,fuscis  etjam  Notusimminet  alis.' 

The  Persian  word  lalth,  which  is  a  name  for  all  the  liliaceous  piants,  and  particularlyfor  the 
tulip,  has  passed  on  one  side  into  the  languages  of  the  north,  (lily,  liiie,  &c),  and  on  another 
into  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  for  \dptov  and  lilium  only  diifer  by  the  permutation  of  two 
rognate  letters.  Compare  F6e,  Florc  de  Virgile,  p.  79.  and  Principes  de  V  etude  comparaiive 
dcs  langues,  par  Nerian,  p.  31.  Paris,  1826. 

17-  Putres.  Equivalent  to  lascivos.  Compare  the  Greek  forms  of  expression,  6^ta  TaKtpbv, 
r.ypbv,  Xtxvbv,  and  Quintilian,  (11.  3. — vol.  4.  p.  391.  ed.  Spalding.)     "  natantes  et  quadam  vo- 

luptale  suffusi,  (oculi.)" 19.  Adultero.     Equivalent  to  amatori.     Compare  Explanatory 

note,  Ode  1.  33.  9. 

20.  Lascivis  Juderis  ambiliosior.  "  Encircling  him  more  closely  than  the  wantonivy." 
The  epithet  lasciva  is  beautifully  applied  to  the  ivy  clinging  with  its  shoots  to  the  tree  that 
supportsit.  As  regards  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  ambitiosus,  whichisclosely  allied  to 
its  primitive  one  of  u  going,  or  winding,  round,"  compare  Pliny,  H-  N.  5. 15.  "  Jordanis 
amnig  amoenus,  ef,  quatenus  locorum  situs  patilur,  ambitiosus.,, 
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ODE  37.     Written  h\  celebration  oi'  Ihe  victoryat  Actium,  and  the  final  triunipii  of  Av. 
gustus  over  the  arms  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.     The  naine  6f  the  unfortunate 
Rornan,  however,  is  studiously  concealed,   and   all  the   indignation  of  the  poet  falls  npon 
Cleopatra.    Her  death  alone  is  proposed  as  a  subject  of  public  rejoicings.     (Compare  Re- 
marks  on  the  character  of  the  odes.  p.  7.) 


1.  Nunc  esl  hibcndum,  &.c.  An  evident  imitation  of-AIciteu?.  (Vra^m.  0v.ud  Aihev.  !<< 
8. — vol.  4.  p.  74.  cd.  Schccigh.') 

ISvv  %pr)  j.tr.Gv<nccLV,  Kcil  %061'a  rrpbs  piav 
~nir.iv,  i~eio)~i  KarOave  Nvpcri\os. 

Compare  Remaiks  on  tlie  Originality  of  Horace,  page  xxxvn.of  this  volume. 

2.  Nunc  Saliaribus,  &c.  •  "  Now  was  it  the  time  to  deck  the  temples  of  the  "gods  with  * 
splendid  banquet."  The  meaning  becomes  plainer  by  a  paraphrase :  "  We  were  right,  my 
friends,  in  waiting  until  the  present  moment:  this  was  indeed  the  true  period  for  the  ex- 
pression  of  our  joy."  We  must  imagine  these  words  to  have  proceeded  from  the  poet  aftcr 
ihe  joyous  ceremonies  Iiad  already  begun.     (Consult  Various  Readings.) 

Saliaribus  dapibus.  The  Salii,  of  vvbom  mention  hasbecn  made  in  the  notes  to  a  previoi:-. 
ode  (36.  12.)  after  fmishing  their  solerrin  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  had  a 
splendid  entertainmont  prepared  for  thcm.  Hence  Saliares  dapcs,  "  costly  dishes,"  i.  e. 
"  a  splendid  banquet."  Compare  Cicero.  Ep.  ad  Att.o.9.  ucnm  rpulaii  essemus  Saliarem 
inmodum."    "  After  we  had  feasted  luxuriously." 

3-  Puhinar.  The  primitive  meaning  of  Ihis  term  is,  a  cushion  or  pillow  for  a  couch  ;  ifc 
isthen  taken  to  denote  the  couch  itself ;  and  finally  it  signifies,  from  the  operation  of  a  pe- 
«mliar  custom  among  the  Romans,  a  temple  or  shrine  of  the  gods.  When  a  general  had  ob- 
tained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiving  was  decrced  by  the  Senate  to  be  made  in  all  the 
temples;  and  what  was  called  a  Lcctislcrniiim  took  place,  when  couehes  were  spread  forthe 
gods  as  if  about  to  feast;  andtheir  images  were  taken  down  from  their  pedestals  and  placed 
npon  these  couches  aroutid  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Dr. 
Adam,  in  his  work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  states  that  on  such  occasions  the  image  of  Jupiter 
was  placed  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats.  The  re- 
mark  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  custom  to  which  he  refers  was  confined  to  solemn  festiyals 
in  honour  of  Jove.  Compare  Val.  Max.  2.  1.  2. — With  regard  to  the  meaning  we  have  as- 
Signed pulvinar  in  the  texf,  and  which  is  not  given  by  sorde  lexicographers,  consult  Erncsti. 
Clac:  Cic.  s.  v.   SchiXtz,  Indcx.  Lal.  in  Cic.  Op.  s.  v. 

5.  Antchac.  Tobe  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  (ant-yac.)  The  place  of  the  caesura  k 
not  accurately  oliserved  either  in  this  or  the  14th  line.  Consult  Classical  Journal,  vol.  11.  p. 
354.  _, —  Caecubum.  Used  here  to  denote  any  of  the  more  generous  kinds  of  wine.  Com- 
pare  note  on  Ode  1. 20.  9.  and  Excursus  S.  to  this  book. 

6.  Dum  Capitolio,  &c.  "  While  afrenzied  queen  was  preparing  ruin  for  the  capitol  and 
destruction  for  the  empire."  An  Hypallage  for  dum  Capiiolio  regina  dcmcns,  &c.  Horace 
indulgeshere  ina  spirit  of  poetic  exaggeration,  since  Antony  and  Cleopalraintended  merely, 
in  case  they  proved  victorious,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Alexandren. 
Dio  Cassius  (50.  4. — rol.  1.  p.  606.  cd  licimar.)  states  as  one  of  thc  rumours  of  the  day,  thaf. 
Antony  had  promised  to  bestow  tlie  ci'ty  of  Rome  as  a  present  iipon  Cleopatra,  and  to  re- 
mOVe  the  government  to  Egypt  :  ort,  uv  KpaTft~rj,  rjjv  rs  ~6\iv  ctptiv  Ttj  K\co-drpa  xapulrat,  ual  fl> 
vpdTog  tjrjjv  "Atyv-rov  nsraQf/tm.     Prvvcrtins  makes  Htp  request  proceed  from  Cleopatra  her- 

self, 
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"  Cnvjugii  obscoeni  pretitm  Romana  poposcit 
Moenia,  cl  addictos  in  sua  regna  patrcs.': 

Compare  Florus,  4.  11.  "  Haccmulicr  Acgypiui.  ab  cbrio  imperatorc,  pnlium  libidinztm  Ro- 
mamm  impcrium  petit.  Et  promisit  ArAonius."  So  also  Ovid.  Mct.  15.  828.  *'  Snrvitura  suo 
Cajnlotia  noslra  Canopo." 

9.  Contaminaio  cum  gregc  kc.  u  With  a  contaminated  lierd  of  followers  pollutcd  by  dis- 
case.''  Consult  the  commentarics  of  Bcntley,  Mitschcrlicb,  Jani,  and  Doring  on  this  pas- 
sage.  The  allusiou  appears  to  be  a  general  one,  to  the  vices  and  debaucheries  of  the  Alex- 
aridrean  court.  and  not  to  bc  confined  to  the  "  spadones"  in  the  train  of  ihe  queen. 

10.  Quidlibct  impotcns  spcrarc.  "  Weak  cnough  to  hope  for  any  thing."  A  Graecism 
equivalent  to  ila  impolcns  ul  qnidlibct  sperarct. 

11.  Fortunaquc  dulciebria.  "  And  intoxicated  with  prosperity."  Compare  Dcmosthencs 
{Philipp,  1. — col.  1.  p.  35.  cd.  Rciske.)  iyu  51  oloiiai,  Z>  avdpts  ' A.0r)val.oi,  vtj  roi<s  $toi<s,  ikcIvov  fitQvtiv 
-3  pzyitiu  rdv  -t-paypivuv.  and  the  remark  of  Thomas  Magister  (p.  603.)  ov  u.6vov  i-1  ohov  rd 
/ttOuu)  \iyovav,  a\\u  Kal  i-l  tov  a~\ws  v6pi^av  Kai  fif)  iOiXtiv  aio<Ppovt!v  v~6  rivos  rv%bv  i^ovcias-  So 
also  Acron,  in  his  schotium  on  the  present  passage  of  Horace  :  "  Elusa  forlunac  succcssu,  ct, 
ob  hoc,  dcmcns,  inconsulta,  improvida,  sicut  ebrii  csse  solcnt." 

13.  Sospes  abignibus.  "  Saved  from  the  flames."  This  appears  to  be  anotherinstance  of 
poetic  exaggeration.  Cleopatra  fled  with  sixty  ships,  while  three  hundred  were  taken  by 
Augustus.  Many  of  Antony's  vessels,  however,  were  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  action. 
Compare  Dlo.  Cassuis,  (50.34. — vol.l.p.  628,  ed.  Rcimar.)  'Avrt-aAw?  ovv  airwv  ^a-xpfiivm, 
'■  Kotcap,  a-opfjakS  bri  -pd^rj,  -T<p  (K  tov  crparo-ihov  ittTt-iff^aro.  KavravOa  aWo  av  tloos  ^d^S  cvvr,- 
■:  i^On' ol  fiiv  yip -oWa^v  afia  ~poc~\iovris  rici,  \3i\r)  rt  ~vp<p6pa  i~^  avroiis  i%£T6%tvov,  <al  \afi~dSas  & 
~^~ipos  i-7]K6vri^o-.-,    Kal   riras  <al   ^fTfuias   avdpaKwv  Kal    Tirrrjs  ~\)jptis   -6pp<j)0tv    fit)xava.7s  i~tppi~rovv . 

y.  r.  \.    Consult  also    Pluiarch,  vit.  Anlon.  c.  66.— vol.  6.  p.  139.  ed  Ihitten.     Id.  ibid.  c.  68, 
Florus.  4. 11.  S.     Vcll.  Faierc.  2.  85. 

14.  Lymphaiam  Marcotko.  "  Maddened  with  Mareotic  wine."  A  bitter,  though  not 
?trictly  accurate,  allusion  to  the  luxurious  habits  of  Cleopatra.  The  poet  pretends  in  this 
way  to  account  for  the  panic  terror  which  seized  her  at  Actium.  The  Latin  writers  apply 
the  term  lymphatus,  (compare  the  Greekru^^dX-jTrros),  to  persons  deprived  of  their  reason ;  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  that  whoever  beheld  any  one  of  the  Nymphs  amid 
the  waters  of  a  fountain  was  immediately  struck  with  frenzy.  Thus  Festus  remarks, 
*■  Lymphae  dictae  sunt  a  nymphis :  vulgo  autcvi  mcmoriac  proditum  est,  quicunque  speciem  qua?i~ 
dam  cfonte,  id  est  effigiem  nymphcc  viderlnl,furcndi  von  fcciasc  fncm  :  quos  Graeci  rvu.<po\i')-rov; 
rocant,  Latini  lymphatos  appellanl"  So  aiso  Varro,  L.  L.  6.  5.  "  In  Craccia,  commola  mcntc. 
quos  wfi(po\}')~Tovs  appellant,  ab  co  lymphatos  dixcrunt  noslri."  The  analogy  between  Jympha 
and  vv[i<pT)  is  shown  by  the  intermediate  Aeolic  form,  \v;i<>  i. 

Marcolico.  The  Mareotic  wine,  which  was  produced  along  the  borders  of  the  lake  Mare 
otis,  (now  Mairout),  in  Aegypt,  near  Aiexandrea,  was  a  liglit,  sweetish,  white  wine,  v.itli  a 
oelicate  perfume,  of  easy  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  affect  tbe  bead  ;  though  the  ailusion  of 
Horace  to  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  Cleopatra  wouid  seem  to  imply  tbat  it  liad  not  al- 
ways  preserved  its  innocuous  quality.  Compare  Excursus  7.  to  tbis  book,  near  the  end.  I: 
Um  been  suggestedby  some  critics  that  tbe  Mareotic  wine  did  not  come  from  the  vicinity  oi 
;he  lake  Mareotis,  but  from  a  canton  of  this  name  in  Epirus.  This  opinion  rests  for  support 
on  a  passage  in  Herodolus  (2.  77.)  where  it  is  stated,  that  there  were  no  vines  in  Egypt,  and 
that  the  people  drank  akind  of  beer  in  its  stead.  oiVw  5'  ik  KptOiwv  -t-ouiiiivu>  otaxpiwvTar  ov 
yup  e$i  tlai  iv  rrj  ^wpp  afizt\oi.  Malte-Brun  successfully  opposes  this  assertion,  and  shows  by 
yery  r]~-r  prnnf*  that.  undprtheGre*»k«!  andKoman=,  Egypt  orodnred  variott?  kindK  of  wjne 
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As  regards  thc  culture  of  the  vine  previous  to  the  dOmination  of  these  foreign  powers,  it  ap* 
pears  very  manifest,  from  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  throughout  the  Thebaid  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  that  it  was  far  from  being  unknown.  Some  of  these  paintings  represent 
the  whole  process  of  the  vintage.  In  the  sacred  writings  also,  (Numbtrs,  20,  5.),  there  is  a 
very  plain  aljusion  to  the  vines  of  Egypt.  We  must  either  therefore  consider  the  remark  of 
Herodotus  incorreot,  or  refer  it  to  a  part  of  the  country  merely.  Perhaps,  as  the  vines  were 
planted  onthe  edge  of  the  desert,  above  the  level  of  the  inundation,  and  not  in  Egypt  pro- 
perly  so  called,  the  veracity  of  the  historian  may  in  this  way  be  saved.  Unless  this  latter 
mode  of  explaining  the  difficulty  be  adopted,  he  wiil  be  found  to  contradict  himself,  since  it 
is  stated  in  the  168th  chapterof  the  same  book,  that  the  caste  of  warriors  in  Egypt  received 
individually  four  measures  of  wine,  ohov  ricccocs  apvcrrjpcs.  Compare  Bnllclin  des  Scicnccs 
Hisloriques,  &c  vol.  <±.p.  77.  seqq. 

16.  Ab  llalia  volantem,  &c.  "  Pursuing  her  with  swift  gallies  as  she  fled  from  Italy. 
The  expression  ab  Ilalia  volanlcm  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  Antony  am! 
Cleopatra's  having  intended  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy  before  Augustus  should  be  ap- 
prised  of  their  coming.  Some  vessels,  however,  that  vvere  stationed  on  the  look-out  near 
theCeraunian  mountains,  having  been  mistaken  by  Antonyfor  the  vanguard  of  the  enemys 
fleet,  he  proceeded  no  farther  in  his  intended  course,  but  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
winterecl  at  Patrae.  Hence  the  flight  of  Cleopatra  at  the  battle  of  Actium  was  in  fact  "  ah 
Jtalia.v  Compare  Dio  Cassius,  50.  9. — vol.  \.p.  610.  ed.  Reimar.  koi  hclvos  ('Avrwvtos)  wp//?r 
ac  fiiv  w?  kcu  iv  rjj  'IraXia  rbv  ~6\c.fiov  d&oKr)ru)s  c<pict  ~otr\c6p.cvos,  k.  t.  X.  AugUStUS  sent  a  part  01  his 
fleetto  pursue  Antony,  by  which,  however,  little  waseffected.  The  victor  himself  set  out 
for  Greece  and  Asia,  and  finatly  vvent  into  winter  quarters  at  Samos.  Being  recalled  by  a 
sedition  among  his  forces,  he  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  remained  twenty-seven  days  at 
Brundusiura.  From  this  harbour  he  again  set  sail  for  the  east.  Compare  Suetonius,  Aug. 
17.  Dio  Cassius,  51.  1.  and  5.  ConsulUiso  the  note  of  Duker  (ad.  Flor.  4.  11.  8.)  respecting 
the  charge  of  historical  inaccuracy  brought  against  Horace  by  Faber,  (Le  Fcvre),  and  his 
daughter  Anna,  (Madame  Dacicr.) 

20.  Haemoniae.  Haemonia  was  one  of  the  earlier  appellations  of  Thessaly,  and  is  sup 
posedto  be  derived  from  the  narae  of  an  ancient  raonarch,  Haemon.  Thus,  Strabo  (9. — vol. 
3.  p.  675.  ed.  Tzschk.)  Td  Ka&'  t/caora  j.ilv  TavTa  ircpl  QcTTa\ia$'  <ca0'  6'Xoo  S',  bn  Tpdrcpov  imMlro 
Xlvppaia,  «-o*  Hvppas  Trjs  AcvKaXiwvos  yvvaiKos,  A.\fioviaSc  attb  AHjiovos,  Qcrra\ia  6i  dirb  QcrTaXov  rov  At/KJ- 
vos.  Other  writers  give  the  name  less  correctly  wilhout  the  initial  aspirate.  Thus,  Stepha- 
uus  Byzantinus,  (s.  v.  ed.  BerUl.p.  63.)  kl^ovia.  %  QcrrrfKia,  drrb  Aipovos.  ln  Brunck's  edition  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  the  true  form  is  given  both  in  the  text  and  scholia.  The  use  of  the  epi- 
thet  nivalis  by  Horace,  has,  however,  created  a  difficulty  with  some  commentators.  Consi- 
dering  such  an  appellation  unsuited  to  the  mild  climate  of  Thessaly,  they  suppose  that  by 
Haemonia  is  meant  Thrace,  and  they  accordingly  deduce  the  name  from  that  of  mount 
Haemus.  The  objection  is  a  trivial  onc.  Ilorace  does  not  intend  nivalis  as  a  general  epi- 
thet,  but  as  having  a  special  reference  to  the  season  of  winter,  the  time  best  adapted  for 
bunting*  It  is  more  than  probable  thatthe  name  Haemonia  was  brought  in  by  the  Pelasgi ; 
and  to  this  same  raCe,  no  doubt,  must  the  anpellation  of  Haemus,  given  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thrace,  the  present  raountainous  ridge  of  the  Balcan,  be  in  strictness  ascribed. 
The  curious  analogy  between  the  names  Himalaya,  Himala,  Hymia,  &c.  in  India,  and  Hae- 
mus,  Haemonia,  Hymcttus,  kc.  in  the  west,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  (Compare  Creuzers 
Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1.  pt.  1.  p.  135.  in  notis.)  In  relation  to  the  hunting  of  the  an- 
cients,  and  in  particular  the  art  of  falconry,  consult  Beckmantfs  Hislory  of  Inventions,  vol.  J. 
p.  319.  (Johnstorts  transl.)  and  Baehr  ad  Ctes.  p.  297. 

51.  Fatale  monstrum.    "The  fated  monster."  i.  e.  the  fated  cause  of  evil  to  the  Roman 
world.    Compare  the  words  of  Lucan  (10,  59.)  in  relation  to  Cleopatra  : 
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■'•  Dcdecus  Aegypti,  Latio  fcralis  Erinnys, 

Romano  non  casta  malo.     Quanlum  impulit  ArgOS, 
Hiacasquc  domosfacic  Spnrtana  noccnti, 
Hespcrios  auxit  tantum  Cleopairafurores:' 

(juac.  An  iustance  of  what  grammarians  tcrm  Syllepsis  or  Synesis,  tbe  relative  beiiJi, 
made  to  refer  to  the  persou  indieated  by  the  antecedent,  not  to  the  grammatical  gender  of 
the  antecedcnt  itself.  Compare  Sanciii  Minerva,  ed.  Baucr.  vol.  2.  p.  362,  scqq.  and  PorU 
Royal  Laiin  Grammar,  vol.  2.p.  1S5. 

23.  Krpavit  ensem.  An  allusion  to  the  attempt  which  Cleopatra  made  upon  her  own 
liie,  when  Proculeius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  secure  her  person.  She  endeavoured  to  stab 
herself  with  a  dagger  which  she  ahvays  carried  about  with  her,  but  was  prevenledby  the 
Koman.  TllUS  Plularch,  Td\aiva  K\co-droa,  ^ypfy  [icracrpa<p6c7ca  kui  ScacapZvT)  rbv  UpoKvh'fiov f 
lopfitjct  uiv  avT))v  zard^af  raQsfacpivt)  yiio  efvyjfavs  twv  hjarpiK&v  (t<j>i5iu}V  -jpoc5paau>v  5e  rayy,  Kal  irc- 
^a%u>v  axjTijv  rais  X?'?™  tyQoripais  o  UpoKvXfjios-  '\5tKC~n,  tyr/,  k.  r.  \.  Vit.  Jlnton.  C.  79. — vol.  6.  p 
loo.  ed.  Hultcn.     Compare  Dio  Cassius.  51.  11. — vot.  l.p.  641.  ed.  Reimar. 

Scc  latentes,  &c.  "  Nor  sought  with  a  stvift  fleet  for  secret  shores."  By  lattnles  oras  are 
meant  coasts  lying  coneealed  from  the  sway  of  the  Romans.  Plutarch  states,  that  Cleo- 
patra  formed  the  design,  after  the  battle  at  Actium,  of  drawinga  fleet  of  vessels  into  the 
Arabian  gu!f  across  the  neck  of  land  called  at  the  present  day  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  oi 
sseking  some  remote  country  where  she  might  neither  be  reduced  to  slavery  nor  involved  in 
war.  The  biographer  adds,  that  the  first  ships  transported  across  were  bufnt  by  the  natives 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  that  Cleopatra  subsequently  abandoned  the  enterprise,  resolving  to 
Jortify  the  avenues  of  her  kingdom  against  the  approach  of  Augustus.  The  account,  how- 
ever,  which  Dio  Cassius  gives,  difters  in  some  respect  from  that  of  Plutarch,  since  it  makes 
the  vessels  destroyed  by  the  Arabians  to  have  been  built  on  that  side  of  the  isthmus.  Com- 
pare  Plutarch,  Vit.  Anton.  c.  69. — vol.  6.  p.  143.  ed.  Hutten.  and  Dio  Cassius,  51.  7. — vol.  1.  p. 
637.  ed.  Rtimar. 

25.  Jacentcm  regiam.  "  Iler  palace  plunged  in  affliction."  Compare  Ovid.  Trist.  1.  8. 
j2.  sertq. 

11  Adfiiciumne  fuil  lanins  adirepudor  ? 
TJl  neque  respicere-s,  nec  solarere  jacentem  V 

Thecomraon  translaliunassignedtoyacenZc/uin  this  passage,  ("  lyingin  ruins/')  is  historically 
false.  The  term  in  question  has  iiere  the  force  of  miseram,  afflictam,  orpericuli  imminentis 
vietu  dcjtctam. 

26.  Fortis  et  asperas,  &c.  "  And  had  courage  to  handle  the  exasperated  serpents."  Ho- 
race  here  adopts  the  common  opinion  of  C!eopatra's  death  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
bite  of  an  asp,  the  animai  having  been  previous!y  irritated  by  the  queen  with  a  golden  bodkin. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt,  however,  on  this  subject,  as  may  be  seen  from  Plutareh's 
statement.  After  mentioning  the  common  account,  which  we  have  just  given,  the  biographer 
remarks,  "  It  was  likewise  reported  that  she  carried  about  with  her  eertain  poison  in  a 
hollow  bodkin  which  she  wore  in  her  hair ;  yet  there  was  neither  any  mark  of  poison  on 
her  body,  nor  was  there  any  serpent  found  in  the  monuraent,  though  the  track  of  a  reptile^ 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  sea-sands  opposite  the  windows  of  her  apart- 
ment.  Others  again  have  aftirmed,  that  she  had  two  small  punctures  on  her  arm,  apparently 
occasioned  by  the  asp's  sting,  and  to  this  Caesar  obviously  gave  credit ;  for  her  effigy,  whicb 
lie  carried  in  rriumph,  had  an  asp  on  the  arm."  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  asp  on  the 
arm  of  the  eflfigy  was  a  mere  ornament,  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  a  symbolical  allusion 
mannef  of  CIeopatra's  death.  Or  we  may  conclude  with  Wrangham,  tbatthere  woold 
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of  course  be  an  asp  on  Ihe  diadem  of  the  effigy,  because  it  was  peculiar  to  the  kings  o# 
Egypt. 

29.  Dclibtrata  mortc  fcrccior.     "  Becoming  more  fierce  by  a  dctermined  resolution  to 

die." 

30.  Saevis  Liburnis,  Szc.  ,;  Bccause,  being  a  haughty  woman,  she  disdained  being  led 
away  in  the  hostile  gallies  of  the  Liburnians,  deprived  of  all  her  former  rank,  for  the  pur~ 
pose  of  gracing  the  proud  triumph  of  Augustus.''  Superbo  triumpho  ishere  put  by  a  Graecism 

for  ad  supcrbum  triumphum. The  naves  Liburnae  were  a  kind  of  light  galleys  used  by  the 

Liburnians,  an  Illyrian  race  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  addicted  to  piracy.  To  ships  of 
this  construction  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  victory  at  Actium.  The 
vesselsof  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  were  remarkable  for  their  great  size.  Compare  the 
tumid  desQription  of  Florus  (4.  11,  5.)  "  Turribus  alqut  tabulatis  allcvalae,  castcllorum  et  wr- 
bium  specie,  non  sine  gcmitu  maris,  ct  taborc  vcntorum  fcrcbantur." 

32.  Non  humilis  mulicr.  Porphyrion,  in  his  scholia,  refers  to  one  of  the  lost  books  oi 
Livy  in  illustration  of  the  high  spirit  displayed  by  Cleopatra  towards  the  close  of  her  life 
;  Nam  et  T.  Livius  refcrt,  illam  cum  dc  industria  ab  Augusto  in  caplivitate  indulgeniius  trac- 
taretur,  identidcm  diccre  solitamfuisse,  ov  SpiauScvcouai,  idest,  non  triumphabor  ab  alio."  Com- 
pare  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  queen  as  drawn  by  Dio  Cassius,  51.  15. — vol.  l.p.  645- 
cd.  Rcirnar. 


ODE  38.     Wrilten,  as  isgenerally  supposed,  in  condemnation  of  the  luxury  and  extrava- 
gancc  which  marked  the  banquets  of  the  day.     The  bard  directs  his  attendant  to 
make  no  other  preparations  for  entertaining  him  but  such  as  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 

Mr.  Granville  Penn,  in  a  memoir  readbeforethe  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  atLondon, 
January  5th,  1825,  advances  a  very  ingenious  theory  in  relation  to  thisode.  He  entitlesthe 
piece  Carmcn  Brundusitium,  and  endeavours  not  only  to  justify  this  new  appellation,  but  to 
show,  by  reasons  drawn  from  the  ode  itself,  that  it  Avas  composed  on  occasion  of  the  festivals 
celebrated  at  Brundusium,  A.  U.  C.  714,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  between  Au- 
gustus  and  Antony.  He  thinks  that  the  Pcrsici  apparatus  and  the  simplcx  myrlus,  which  the 
poet  contrasts  with  each  other,  present  a  description  of  the  feasts  respectively  given  by  the 
fwo  rival  commanders;  that  of  Antony  being  rnarked  by  Oriental  luxury  and  profusion, 
while  that  of  Augustus  was  characterised  by  stern  and  martial  simplicity. 


1.  Persicos  apparalus.  "  The  festal  preparations  of  the  Persians."  Compare  Xenophon. 
'Ages.  c.  9.  §  3.  ed.  Schncid.)  as  cited  by  Athenaeus  (4.  24.— vol.  2,  p.  64.  ed.  Schweigh.)    t<? 

uiv  yao   Kipar)    iraffav  yTjV   ^eptipX0VTai    paoTevovTZS,  ti  av  rj5£(i)S   nioi,    uvpioi   6z  T£%vGivTai,    ti  uv  f)5ia)s 

<pdyot.    Compare  also  the  account  which  Athenaeus  (4.26. — vol.  2.  p.  67.  cd.  Schweigh.) 
gives  from  Heraclides  of  Cumae,  respecting  the  supper  of  the  Persian  king. 

2.  Nexaephilyra  coronac.  "  Chaplets  secured  with  the  rind  of  the  linden."  Compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17. 27.  and  the  remark  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  16.  14.  "  Inter  corticem 
ac  lignum  tenues  tunicae  multiplici  membranula,  e  quibus  vincula,  tiliae  vocantur;  tenuissimae 
earum  philyrae,  coronarum  lemniscis  celebres,  antiquorum  honore." 

3.  Mitte  sectari.     "  Give  over  searching." 

I.  Moretuv,    te  Loitersbeyonci  its 'seasdn^'    An  expression  be&utifully  poetic,    Compar* 
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Lucian,  (Nigritl. — VOLl.p.  53.  cd.Bip.)  rovrovg  ydp  elvat  rovg  rb  iro\vrtKeg  Srov  wvovphovg,  ical 
rbv  ohov  iv  rolg  avuKoatotg  jutru  Kp6KU>v  rc  Kal  dpu>udru)v  eK%eovrag,  rovg  ueaov  %£tuu)vog  iutrnr\auevovg 
/><5<5wv,  Kal  rb  airdviov  avrwv  *al  rb  irapaKaipov  ayairuvrag,  k.  r.  X. 

5.  NiltU  aUabores  sedulus  airae.    "  Strive  not  with  earnest  care  to  add  any  thing."  Se- 
dulus  curae  is  a  Graecism  for  sedida  cura,  in  the  ablative.    Consult  Various  Readings. 

7.   Arctasub  tnte.     "Beneath  the  thick  shade  of  the  vine."     Compare  VirgU,  (Ecl. 
9.  42.) 

— —  "  Lcntae  texunt  umbracula  vites,,, 
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SPURIOUS  ODES. 


In  1778,  Villoison  published,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  remarks  on  theTastorals  of  Longus, 
tvvo  odes  of  Horace,  which  he  had  received  from  M.  Genet,  secretary  to  Monsieur,  the 
brother  of  the  French  King.  They  were  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Rome  in  a  MS. 
of  Horace  by  Caspar  Pallavicini.     Villoison  adds  nothing  farther  on  the  subject. 

No  other  traces  of  this  pretended  discovery  appear,  except  in  an  edition  of  Horace,  the 
title  of  which  is  given  as  followsby  Mitscherlich.  "  Q.  Horalii  Flacci  Opera  omnia,  priasad 
ezemplar  Bentleii  excusa,  nunc  insertis  duobus  Codd.  novissume  reperlis  aucta,  addita  quoque  de 
harum  Odarum  inventione  epistola  principis  Pallavicini.,,  This  edition  has  neither  date  nor 
place  of  printing  expressed.  Itis  said,  however,  by  Mitscherlich,  to  have  been  published  at 
Praguein  1760,  underthe  care  of  Prince  Fiirstenberg. 

Jani,  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  (p.  cxiv.)  speaks  of  the  odes  in  question  as  having  been 
published  a  short  time  previous  by  an  English  scholar :  ("  a  docto  Anglo  nuper  editae  sunt.,,) 
The  work  to  which  he  refers  is  probably  the  following,  "  A  dissertation  concerning  two 
Odes  of  Horace,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Palatine  Library  at  Rome."  London, 
4to.  1790. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  these  two  Odes  will  convince  us  that  they  never  could  have 
proceeded  from  Horace.  Still,  as  matters  of  literary  curiosity,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  give  them  a  place  in  the  present  volume.  They  are  as  much  entitled  to  appear  as  many 
of  the  pieces  falsely  ascribed  to  Virgil  and  other  poets  of  antiquity,  and  which  figure  in  the 
editions  of  their  works. 


ODE  A. 

(Marked  in  the  MS.  as  Lib,  1.  Ode  39.) 


AD  IULIUM  FLORUM. 

Discolor  grandem  gravat  uva  ramum  : 
Instat  Autumnus  ;  glacialis  anno 
Mox  Hiems  volvente  aderit,  capillis 
Horrida  canis. 

Jam  licet  Nymphas  trepide  fugaces 
Insequi  lento  pede  detinendas; 
Et  labris  captae,  simulantis  iram, 
Oscula  figi. 

Jam  licet  vino  madidos  vetusto 
De  die  lagtum  recitare  carmen ; 
Flore,  si  te  des,  hilarem  licebit 
Sumere  noctem. 
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Jam  \  ide  curas  aquiloue  sparsas ! 


Mens  viri  fortis  stbi  constat,  utrutn 
Serius  leti  citiusve  tristis 
Advolat  aura. 


ODEB. 

(Marked  inthe  MS.  as  Lib,  1.  Ode  40.) 


AD  LIBRUM  SUUM. 

Dulci  libello  nemo  sodalium 
Forsan  meorum  carior  extitit ; 
De  te  merenti  quid  fidelis 
Officium  domino  rependes  ? 

Te  Roma  cautum  territat  ardua  : 
Depone  vanos  invidiae  metus ; 
Urbisque,  fidens  dignitati, 
Per  plateas  animosus  audi. 

En  quo  furentes  Eumenidum  choros 
Disjecit  almo  fulmine  Jupiter ! 
Huic  ara  stabit,  fama  cantu 
Perpetuo  celebranda  crescet- 


Fea  makes  a  very  important  remark,  in  relation  to  the  authenticity  of  these  two  pieces, 
which  oughtto  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Speaking  of  the  honour  of  the  pretended  discove- 
ry,  he  observes:  "  Qjiisquis  illeprimus  fuerit  tanto  honore  dignus,is  certe  impostor  fuit  pu- 
iidissimus :  nullibi  enim  velin  MSS.  Vaticanis,  velin  aliis  Romanis  eas  reperire potui." 


EXCURSUS  1. 


VINEYARDS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  * 

Tiie  ciilture  of  the  vine  was  an  object  of  diligent  attention  with  the  ancient  writers  on  busbanctr^ 
Qnd  the  directions  which  they  give  for  the  training  and  management  of  the  plant,  in  almost  every  pos-* 
sible  situation,  arevery  ample.  That  their  views  were  occasionally  erroneous,  may  be  readily  imagin- 
ed  ;  but,considering  the  state  of  the  physical  sciences  at  the  period  when  they  wrote,  they  must  be  aN 
lowed  to  have  a  very  full  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Being  aware  how  much  the  health  of  the  vine  and  the  qualilies  of  the  grape  are  liable  to  be  aflectec! 
by  different  soils  and  exposures,  the  ancients  were  at  great  pains  in  choosing  a  proper  situation  for  their 
vineyards.  They  condemned  those  lands  which  were  composed  of  stift"  unctuous  clay,  and  subject  to 
much  humidity;  selecting  such  as  were  not  too  thin,  but  light,  and  sufficiently  porous  lo  adtnit  the  re- 
quisite  moisture,  and  allow  of  the  free  expansion  of  the  roots.  A  chalky  or  marly  loam,  and  a  due  ad- 
mixture  of  mould  with  gravel  or  loose  pebbles,  were  deemed  favourable  ;  and  the  advantages  of  soils 
formed  of  rocky  debris,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flint,  were  not  cverlooked  :2  but  the  preference  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  the  black  crumbling  soil  of  the  Campagna,  which  consists  of  decornposed  tufa, 
and  which,  from  its  colour,  received  the  name  of  pulla.  A  soil  impregnated  with  bitler  and  saline  sub- 
stanceswas  believed  to  impair  the  flavour  of  the  wine.3 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  eXcellence  of  different  exposures,  the  general  voice  seems  to  have 
been  in  favour  of  a  southern  aspect.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  recommend  the  east ;  and  others  advise 
the  placing  of  vineyatds  tovvards  the  north,  as  the  quarter  where  the  most  abundant  crops  may  be  ex- 
pected.  But  on  this  head  it  is  well  observed  by  Graecinus,  that  the  bestjule  is  to  plant  the  vines  to- 
wards  the  south  in  cold  situations,  and  towards  the  east  iti  warmer  regions,  provided  they  be  not  too 
muchexposed  to  thesouth  and  east  vvinds;  in  which  case  it  would  be  safer  to  allow  them  to  face  the 
north  or  west :  4  and  Florentinus  decides,  that  the  choicest  wine  is  produced  from  vines  pjanted  on  dry 
sloping  grounds,  that  look  to  the  eastor  south.5  The  superior  flavour  of  wines  growing  on  the  side 
of  hills,  compared  with  those  raised  on  the  plain,  was  untversally  admitted.  6 

Various  modes  of  planting  and  training  the  vine  were  in  use  arnong  the  Romans.  It  was  propagated 
either  by  cuttings  (malleoli),  by  layers  (mergi),  or  by  grafls,  which  were  all  selected  from  the  best  fruit- 
bearing  branches.  For  laying  out  new  vineyards,  or  recruiting  the  old,  the  Italian  husbandmRn  gave 
the  preference  to  quicksets,  as  they  were  rnote  hardy}  and  sooner  in  a  condition  toyield  fruit,  than  cut- 
tings;  but  in  the  provinces,  where  nopains  were  taken  to  form  nurseries  of  vines,  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed.  7     A  favourite  way  of  disposing  the  plants  was  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  with  sufficient  space 

1.  HendersorCs  History  qf  Ancient  and  Modern  wines,  p.  26.  et  seqq. 

2.  "  Quis  enim  vd  mediocris  agricola  nesciat  etiarn  durissimum  tophum,  vel  carbunculum,  simul  at- 
que  sunt  confracti,  et  in  summo  regesti,  tempestatibus,  geluve,  nec  minus  aestivis  putrescere  caloribus 

,  ac  resolvi,  eosque  pulcherrime  radices  vitium  per  aestatem  refrigerare,  succumque  retinere. — Est  aw- 
tem,  ut  meafert  opinio,  vineis  amicus  etiam  silex,  cui  superposilum  est  modicum  terrenum"  8ic. 
Colum.3.U. 

3.  "  Salsa  autem  tellus,  et  quaeperhibetur  amara, 

Frugibus  infelix  :  ea  nec  mansuescit  arando, 
Nec  Baccho  genus,  aut  pomis  sua  nomina  servat^ 

Virg.  Georg.  2.  238. 

4.  Colum.  3. 12. 

5.  Geoponica.  2. 

6.  "  Montibus  clivisque  difficulter  vineae  convalescunt,  sedfirmum  probrumque  saporem  vini  ffat' 
bent.  Humidis  ct planis  locis  robustissimae,  sedinjirmi  saporis  vimim,nec  jiercnnefaciunt."  Co^ 
lum  de  Jlrbor.  S. 

7.  Colum.  3. 11 
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between  the  rows  to  plough  thc  ground  iu  diagonal  furrows.  lu  lean  land,  iive  feet  wcrc  dccmed  a  suf- 
ficieut  interval ;  but,  in  rich  soils,  sevcn  fcet  wcrc  nllowed.  Thc  intermediate  spacc  was  frequently  cm- 
ploycd  for  raising  a  crop  of  beans  or  pulse  :  but  this  practice  was  reprobated  by  experienced  husband- 
nien,  as  tending  to  deprive  the  vine  of  its  proper  nourishment» .  In  those  vineyards  where  the  land 
was  ploughed,  the  vine  was  left  without  support,  and  raised  upwards;  in  others,  it  was  permitted  to 
Irail  upon  the  ground,  or  it  was  traiued  upon  poles  (pcdamenta),  or  upon  square  frames  (juga),  formed 
of  poles  or  reeds,  and  from  four  to  seven  feet  high.  This  mode  of  distributing  the  branches  of  the  vine 
vtas  the  most  expensive,  but  it  vvas  atteuded  with  the  advantage  of  securing  a  more  early  and  equal 
maturity  of  the  fruit  than  the  other  methods.  The  vvice  obtained  from  vines  spread  along  the  ground, 
though  very  abundant,  was  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  bad  tlavour.  In  the  provinces,  the  vines 
without  props  vvere  preferred ;  but  they  vvere  sometimes  placed  on  single  yokes,  having  their  project- 
ing  branches  tied  to  reeds  that  were  fixed  in  the  ground.3 

The  ancients,  however,  remarking  the  tendency  of  the  vine  to  shoot  aloft,  and  distribute  its  branches 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  root,  became  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  the  most  beneficial  mode  of 
training  was  to  favour  this  natural  disposition  by  attaching  it  to  lofty  trees  ;  and  they  conceived  that  the 
grapes  thus  grown  werc  most  likely  toattain  a  full  and  equal  maturity.  The  trees  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose  vvere  those  which  have  single  or  contracted  roots,  such  as  the  white  poplar,  or  of  which  the  fo- 
liage  is  not  too  much  tufted,  such  as  the  elm,  the  black  poplar,  the  asp,  or  the  maple ;  but  the  elm  was 
chiefly  employed,  because,  in  addition  toits  otherrecommendations,  it  is  of  easy  grovvlh,  and  the  leaves 
furnish  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  poplar  moreover,  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned,  the  white  was  used  much  less  frequently  than  the  black.  Trees  tbus  appropriated  were  called 
arbusta,  and  considerable  care  was  bestowed  on  the  plantation  and  management  of  them.  Their 
usual  height  was  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  but  in  warm  climates  they  were  allowed  to  grow  muchhigher ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  Florentinus,  there  were,  in  some  parts  of  Bitbynia,  vines  trained  in  this  mauner 
upon  trees  sixty  feet  high,  which,  far  from  experiencing  any  degeneracy,  only  produced  so  much  the 
better  vvine.  3  It  is,  however,  admitted,  that  it  was  only  in  very  rich  soils  that  such  a  practice  was  al- 
lowable  ;  and  that,  in  poor  lands,  it  was  advisable  to  form  the  trees  into  pollards,  at  the  height  of  eight 
feet  from  the  ground :  and  Columella  assigns  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  as  the  usual  height  of  such  plan- 
tations  in  Gaul.4 

If  we  rely  on  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  success  attending  this  mode  of  training,  we  must 
believe,  that  it  was  not  only  the,most  convenient  and  the  most  productive,  but  that  the  wine  obta/ned 
from  grapes  so  raised  vvas  improved  in  quality,  and  was  sweeter  and  more  lasting  than  any  other  kind. 

Cato  recommends,  that  the  vine  should  be  forced  as  high  as  possible, "  quam  altissimam  vineam 

facito ,-"  Pliny  even  goes  the  length  of  asserting,  that  fine  wines  couldonly  be  grown  in  this  manner, 

"  nobilia  vina  non  nisi  in  arbustis  gigni  ;"s  and  Columella  agrees  with  him  in  deicribing  the  produce 
of  the  loftiest  trees  as  the  best.6  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  natural  historian, 
that  this  practice  was  unequivocally  condemned  by  Saserna,  the  father  and  son,  ooth  celebrated  wrilers 
on  husbandry  ;  and  that,  although  it.  vvas  approved  by  Scrofa,  yet  he  vvas  dsposed  to  limit  its  appli- 
cation  to  the  vines  of  Italy  :  and,  in  describing  the  remarkable  vines  of  his  'nne,  the  same  author  giveg 
an  anecdote  of  Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus;  who,  on  being  shown  tbe  lofty  elms  on  which  the 
Arician  vines  grew,  remarked,  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  wine  was  so  harsh,  since  its  parent  was  hung 

on  so  high  a  gibbet, "  merito  matrem  ejus  pendere,  in  tam  alta  crMC2.'"7     "When,  therefore,  we 

find  that  such  contradictory  opinions  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  culture,  and 
know  that  it  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  more  approved  practice  of  modern  times.we  may  infer 
that  the  advocates  of  the  system  were  raisled  by  their  desire  to  obtain  abundant  crops,  or  by  some  ac- 
cidental  circumstances  connected  with  the  method  in  question ;  as,  for  instance,  the  freer  exposure 
which  would  be  afforded  to  the  uppermost  branches,  and  which  would  certainly  promote  the  full  ripen- 
ing  of  the  fruit. 


1.  Geoponica.  11. 

2.  "  Vites  canteriatae  et  earacatae:'1     Colum.  5.  4. 

3.  Geoponica.  4.  1. 

4.  De  Re  Rustica.  5. 7. 

5.  Hist.JVat.  17  23. 

6.  Lib.  5.  6. 

7.  Lib.  14. 1. 
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EXCURSUS  2. 

VARIETIES  OF  ANCIENT  VINES.i 

The  varieties  of  Ihe  vine  known  to  the  ancients  were  very  numerous.  Columella  and  Pliny  mentior? 
about  fifty  sorts,  some  of  which  they  describe  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  cnable  us  to  appreciate  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  our  modern  vines.  Since  those  authors  compiled  their  account,  indeed, 
Hotonly  the names  have been,  for  the  most  part,  altered,  but  the  plants  themselves  have,  in all  probability, 
undergone  a  considerable  cbange,  froni  the  effects  of  culture  and  transplantation  ;  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect  to  recognise  every  species  which  they  enumerate.  If  the  gamet  grape  of  the  Rhone  is  found  to 
degenerate  in  a  few  years,  when  removed  to  the  soil  of  Burgundy ;  and  if  the  maurillon  of  the  latler 
province  acquires  a  new  designation,  and,  perhaps,  also  new  characters,  when  brought  to  Auvergne  or 
Orleans,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  we  should  be  able  to 
assign  the  exact  place,  in  a  modem  botanical  arrangement,  to  the  varieties  that  adorned  the  Massic  or 
Surrentine  hills.  Nevertheless  it  is  generally  agreed,  to  consider  the  vitis praecox  of  Columella  as 
corresponding  to  tbe  last-mentioned  modern  variety ;  while  the  viiis  Nomentana  is  supposed  to  be  the 
traminer,  ov  formentin  rouge  ;  and  the  Corinthian  grape  appears  to  be  identified  with  the  Graecula, 
which,  we  are  told,  was  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  the  pains  of  cultivation,  except  in  a  very  rich  soil. 
But  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  the  vitis  apiana,  which  was  so  called 
from  its  liability  to  be  attacked  by  bees,  and  which  has  now  received  the  analogous  appellation  of  muscat 
or  moscadella.z  Itwas  inhigh  repute,  as  producing  the  most  luscious  and  durable  wine.  The  b.u- 
masti,  dactyli,  duracinae,  &c.  may  be  easily  distinguished  among  our  modern  growths.  In  the  recent 
classification  of  the  Andalusian  wines,  their  names  have  been  successfully  appropriated  to  designate 
certain  orders  or  genera. 

Among  these  varieties  of  the  virce,  a  strong  predilection  existed  in  favour  of  (he  Aminean,  which  is 
described  as  surpassing  all  others  in  the  richness  and  fiavour  of  the  grape,  and  of  which  there  were  five 
sorts,  distinguished  by  their  botanical  characters,  and  their  greater  or  less  hardiness  and  fruitfulnessv 
Next  to  them  in  excellence  was  ranked  the  Nomentan  oxrubellia,  which  was  still  more  prolific  than  the 
Jlmnean,  but  of  which  the  fruil  seems  to  have  contained  an  excess  of  mucilaginous  matter,  as  this  va~ 
riety  ^as  also  known  by  the  name  of  fecinia.  The  Eugenian,  Helveolan,  Spionian,  and  Biturican, 
and  several  cfthers,  were,  in  like  mannner,  esteemed  for  their  abundant  produce,  and  the  choice  quali- 
ties  of  the  wine  which  they  yielded.  That  the  ancients  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  procure  all  the 
best  kinds  for  their  vineyards,  is  proved  by  the  account  which  they  give  of  the  effects  of  their  trans- 
plantation  :  and  thattfiey  confined  their  attention  to  such  as  were  found  to  answer  best  with  particular 
soils,  may  be  inferred  Jrom  the  manner  in  which  they  describe  certain  spots  as  planted  with  a  single 
species ;  as,  for  examp^,  the  hills  of  Sorrento  and  Vesuvius,  which  were  covered  with  the  small  Ami- 
nean  grape.  There  is,  m  fact,  no  part  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  agriculturists  which  is  more  deserv- 
ingof  being  recalled  tonotke,  than  those  passages  in  which  they  declaim  against  the  bad  effects  of  the 
promiscuous  culture  of  many  varieties  of  the  vine,  and  recommend  the  husbandmen  to  plant  only 
such  as  are  of  good  and  approved  quality.  But  as  all  are  not  equally  hardy,  Columella  thinks  it  may 
be  we'11,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  failure  of  the  crop  from  unfavourable  seasons,  to  keep  three  or 
four,  or,  at  most,  five  sorts,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  These  he  would  dispose  in 
separate  divisions  of  the  vinejard,  so  that  the  fruit  of  each  may  be  kept  apart,  and  gathered  by  itself 
when  it  ripens.  In  this  way,  he  observes,  the  labour  and  expense  of  the  vintage  will  be  lessened  ;  the 
mixture  of  ripe  and  unripe  grapes  will  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided  ;  the  genuine  flavour  of  each  sort 
will  be  preserved  entire  in  the  must,  and  improve  in  the  wine,  until  it  has  reached  its  utmost  per- 
fection.  3 


1.  Hendersotfs  History  qf  Ancient  and  Modern  TVines,  p.  30.  seqq. 

2.  The  "  Vocabulario  della  Crusca"  gives  theetymon  moscado,  M  musk." 

3.  Lib.  3.  2t 
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EXCURSUS  3. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  VINTAGE, 

AND 

MODES   OF   PREPARING  THE   MUST.i 

la  warm  and  low  situationsthe  vintage  of  the  ancients  began  towards  the  end  of  September,  but,  iir 
most  places  it  was  deferred  till  the  following  month.  When  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  were  observed  to 
fall  loose  upon  the  stalks  ;  when,  on  pulling  a  grape  from  the  bunch,  the  void  showed  no  tendency  to 
fill  up  ;  and  when  the  slones  had  acquired  a  brown  or  blackish  colour,  the  fruit  was  deemed  sufficiently 
ripe  for  gathering.  As  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  than  the  mixture  of  un- 
ripe  with  ripe  grapes,  it  wasusual  to  begin  with  those  parts  of  tbe  vineyards  where  they  had  attained 
their  fbUesJ  maturity,  and  vvith  the  early  and  black  kinds  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  deemed  impro- 
per  to  pull  them  when  they  were  parched  by  the  sun,  or  while  they  were  covered  with  dew.  Those 
first  collecfed  were  thought  to  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  must ;  but  the  second  gathering  gave  the 
best  wiDe  ;  the  third,  the  sweetest.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Bithynia  and  Narbonne,  it  was  the  cus~ 
tom  to  twist  the  stalks  of  the  grapes,  and  tostrip  the  leaves  around  them,  leaving  them  thus  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  previous  to  the  vintage  :  in  other  places, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  richer  wine,  the  grapes,  after  they  were  gathered,  were  spread  on  crates,  to  dry  for 
three  or  four  days  in  the  sun.  2 

In  making  the  common  wines,  the  grapes,  as  soonas  collected,  were  conveyed  in  baskets,  (corbes  or 
Jiscinae,)  to  the  cellar,  or  press-room  (torcularium),  where  they  were  first  trodden,  and  afterwards  sub- 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  press  ;  the  juice  that  issued  being  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vat,  or  cistern, 
(Jacus),  which  was  generally  of  mason-work,  lined  with  plasfer,  and  sunk  into  the  ground.  That  the 
ancients  were  fully  aware  how  much  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  influenced  by  the  expedition  with  which 
these  operations  are  performed,  appears  from  the  direction  given  by  Pliny,  namely,  to  press  at  once  as 
much  as  wculd  fill  twenty  culei  ;  for  which  purpose,  he  conceives,  that  one  press  and  one  vat  were  am- 
ply  sufficient  where  the  size  of  the  vineyard  did  not  exceed  twenty  jugera.  When  the  juice  had  ceased 
to  flow  frora  the  press,  sorae  were  in  the  practice  of  cutting  the  edge3  of  the  cake,  and  obtaining,  by  a 
fresh  pressure,  a  secondary  wine,  which  they  called  vinum  tortivum,  or  circumcisiiium  (vin  de  tailk), 
and  which  was  kept  apart,  as  it  was  apt  to  have  an  irony  taste  :  the  pressed  skins  were  then  thrown  in- 
to  casks,  and,  being  fermented  with  a  quantity  of  water,  furnished  an  inferior  liquor,  called  by  the 
Greeks  ctvrioios,  or  Sd/jiva,  and  by  the  Romans  lora,  (quod  lota  acina),  whieh  serves  as  a  beverage  for 
the  labourers  in  vvinter  ;  whence  it  was  sometimes  also  called  vinum  operarium.  3 

At  first  the  torcular,  or  wine-press,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  construction,  consisting  of 
little  more  than  an  upright  frame,  in  which  was  fised  a  longbeam,  or  Iever,  (prelum),  commonly  loaded 
with  stones  to  give  it  greaterweight,  and  having  thongs  and  ropes  attached  to  the  handle,  by  which  it 
could  be  more  easily  worked.4  Another  simple  mode  of  pressing  the  grapes,  if  we  may  confide  in  the 
authorityof  anancient  painting,  was  by  placing  them  in  a  trough  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  an  upright 
square  frarae,  in  which  were  three  cross-beamsmoving  in  grooves,  and  havinga  row  of  conical  wedges 
between  each  beam,  which  could  be  driven  in  bymallets.5  When  the  mechanical  powers  became 
better  understood,  the  screw  and  windlass  were  introduced,  by  which  means  a  more  steady  and  vigorous 
pressure  was  supplied  ;  and  subsequent  inventions  gave  a  more  convenient  forra  to  the  rude  and  cumber- 
some  apparatus  of  early  times. 

Forthe  ordinary  wines,  the  fermentation  was  suffered  to  continue  till  it  worked  itself  out,  or,  ac- 

1.  Hendersorts  History  qf  Ancient  and  Modem  wines,  p.  37  et  seqq. 

2.  Plin.  H  JV.  18.  31.  Pallad.  de  Re  Rustica,  10.  11.  Varr.  1.  54.  Geoponica.  7. 18.  Colum. 
12.29. 

3.  Calo,  dt  Re.  Ruslica.  25.     Varr.  loc.  cit. 

4.  The  representation  of  a  rude  wine-press,  as  exhibited  oU  an  antique  bas-relief  found  among  the 
uins  of  Hadriao'3  villa,  has  been  given  by  Prranesi,  in  jYo.  35  of  his  Vasi,  &c, 

5.  Piihart   V*Ercolano,  vol.  1.  p.  1S7. 
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cording  to  Pliny,  for  about  nine  days  :  and,  as  the  mass  was  so  considerable,  it  is  evident  that  the 
process  would  go  on  with  rapidity,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  aroma  and  alcohol  of  the  wine  would 
be  dissipated  before  the  operation  was  at  an  end  ;  especially  when  the  grapes  did  not  abound  in  sac- 
charine  matter.  In  order  to  obviate  this  fault,  various  methods  were  contrived  for  preserving  the 
virtues  of  the  must  unimpaired,  and  for  procuring  from  it  a  richer  and  more  durable  wine,  of  which  the 
authors  so  often  referred  to  have  transmitted  very  copious  details. 

In  the  first  place,  the  juice  that  flowed  from  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  grapes  upon  one  another,  as 
they  were  hcaped  in  the  basketsor  troughs,  previously  to  their  being  trodden,  was  carefully  collected  in 
the  vessels  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  preserved,  and  set  aside  till  the  following  summer,  when  it 
wasexposed  during  forty  days  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  sun.i  As  it  was  procured  from  the  most 
luscious  grapes,  and  kept  from  the  contact  of  the  external  air,  the  fermentation  which  it  underwent 
would  be  very  slight,  and  it  would  retain  in  perfection  the  full  flavour  of  the  fruit.  To  this  liquor, 
wbich  appears  to  have  been  first  made  at  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,2  and  which  was  in  very 
high  estimation,  the  ancients  gave  the  several  names  of  rrp6%yna,  rpdSpoixos,  or  irp6rporros,  mustum  sponte 
defluens,  antequam  calcentur  uvae. 

Sometimes,  however,  whenthe  quantity  of  juice  thus  obtained  was  either  too  small,  or  not  sufficiently 
saccharine  to  enable  it  to  keep  without  farther  preparation,  the  must  that  collected  in  the  vat,  before  the 
grapes  were  subjected  to  the  press,  (musium  lixivium,)  was  put  into  an  amphora,  which  was  properly 
coated  and  secured  by  a  well-pitched  cork,  and  then  sunk  in  a  pond,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
about  a  month,  or  till  after  the  winter  solslice.  When  taken  up,  it  was  commonly  found  to  have  lost  all 
tendency  to  ferment,  and  might  be  preserved  unchanged  during  a  whole  year  or  more.3  Jn  this  state 
itwas  considered  as  something  between  a.syrup  and  a  wine  :  and  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  feiy&Etgwsg 
i.  e.  semper  mustum.     When,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  fresh-water  pond,  the  vessel  was  plunged 

into  the  sea,  the  liquor  was  thought  to  acquire  very  speedily  the  flavour  of  age, ■"  quo  genere praecox 

Jit  vetustas ;"  and  the  wine  so  oblained  was  denominated  SaXaoolTris.  To  this  practice  the  oracle 
givento  the  fishermen,  desiring  thcm  to  dip  Bacchus  into  the  sea,  may  be  supposed  toallude.4 

The  preparation  of  the  passum,  or  wine  from  half-dried  grapes,  varied  in  different  places.  The 
grapes  selected  were  chiefly  of  the  apian  or  muscat  kind,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine  until 
they  had  shrunk  to  nearly  one-half  their  original  bulk  ;  or  else  they  were  gathered  when  fully  ripe, 
and,  being  carefully  picked,  were  hung  to  dry  in  the  sun,  upon  poles  or  mats,  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  care  being  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  nightly  dew  :  but  some  preferred  the  expedient  of 
immersing  them  in  boiling  oil.  After  they  had  been  thus  treated,  they  were  freed  from  the  stalk,  and 
introduced  into  a  barrel,  and  a  quantity  of  the  best  must,  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole,  was  thrown  over 
them.  In  this  they  were  allowed  to  soak  five  or  six  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  taken 
out,  put  into  a  frail,  and  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  press.  This  was  the  choicest  sort  ofpassum? 
aninferior  kind  was  obtained  by  adding  rain  water,  that  had  been  previously  boiled,  instead  of  must; 
the  other  parts  of  the  process  remaining  the  same.  When  the  apian  grapes  were  used,  they  were  first 
trodden  in  the  cask,  with  a  sprinkling  of  wine  to  each  layer,  as  it  was  thrown  in  ;  and,  after  five  days, 
were  again  trodden  before  they  were  squeezed.  When  the  fermentation  ceased,  the  liquor  was  decant-r 
edintocleanvessels,  to  be  stored  for  use. 

On  other  occasions,  when  the  juice  of  the  grapes  was  deemed  too  thin  and  watery  for  the  production 
of  a  good  wine,  as  was  alrnost  alvVays  the  case  in  rainy  seasons,  it  was  boiled  down  to  a  greater  con- 
sistence,  and  a  small  portion  of  gypsum  was  added  to  it.  The  Lacedaemonians,  we  are  told  by  De- 
mocritus,  were  in  the  practice  of  reducing  it  one-fifth  part,  and  keeping  it  four  years  before  it  was 
drunk;  others  were  satisned  with  the  evaporation  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  bulk.5     Sometimes,  how- 


1.  Plin.  H.  JV.  14.  9. 

2.  Jiihenaeus.  1.23. 

3.  "  Antequam  prelo  vinacea  subjiciantur,  de  lacu  quam  recentissimum  addito  mustum  in  am- 
phoram  novam,  eamque  oblinito,  et  impicato  diligenter,  ne  quicquam  aquae  introire possit.  Tunc  in 
piscinamfrigidae  et  dulcis  aquae  totam  amphoram  mergito,  ila  ne  qua  pars  extet.    Deinde  post  dies, 

quadraginta  eximito.    Sic  usque  in  annum  dulce  permanebit."    Colum.  12.  29.    Cato.  c.  120. 

4.  Plutarch.  Quacst.  Nat,  27,  (Qp.  ed.  Ilciskc,  vcl  9./>.  620.) 
%,  Gcoponica,  7„  4 
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ever,  the  inspissation  was  carried  much  farther,  and  the  boiling  prolonged  till  one-third,  one-half,  or 
even  two-thirds  ot'  the  liquor,  were  evaporatetl.  The  p!ace  where  this  opetation  was  performed  was 
called  the  defrutarium.  When  thc  must  was  inspissated  to  one  hulf,  it  aCquired  the  name  ofdefrutum  ; 
wben  two-thirds  were  lefl,  the  liquoi  was  denommated  caremun  ;  and  wi.en  reduced  to  onethird,  it 
received  ihe  appellation  of  sapa-  among  the  Romans,  and  aipaiov  and  i<f>ipa.  amoftt:  tlie  Greeks:  but  the 
proportiuns  are  not  alwavs  stated  in  the  same  manner,  and  vvere  no  doubt  regulated,  in  soine  degree, 
by  the  original  quatity  of  the  mtist.i  The  IdSt-mentioned  Ikju  >r,  whenobtained  from  rich  grapes,  ap- 
pears  to  have  beeii  drunk  as  a  wine,  and  may  be  regarde.d  as  corresponding  u>  tlie  boiled  vvmes  of  the  . 
moderns  .  but  the  two  tormer  were  chiefly  employed  lor  correcling  weak  must,  and  for  preparing  va- 
riou»  condunent*,  which  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  flavours  of  the  ancient 
wines.  They  were  in  fact  identical  with  the  sabe,  or  raisine,  of  the  French,  and  the  sapa  of  the  Ita- 
lians,  which  are  still  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  which  aremade  accordin^  to  the  same  rules.a 

Accident  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  diicovery  of  anot  er  method  of  preparin>4  the  must.  A  slave, 
whohad  stolen  part  of  the  contents  of  a  cask,  adopted  the  expedient  of  filling  up  tlie  deficiency  with 
sea-water,  which,  on  examination,  was  thought  to  have  improve.d  the  flavourof  the  liquor  ;  and  thence- 
forth  the  practice  of  adding  salt-water  to  certain  wines  became  very  common  among  the  Greeks. 
For  this  purpose  the  water  was  directed  to  be  taken  up  as  far  as  possible  fiom  the  shore,  and  in  a  calm 
and  clear  day ,  in  order  that  it  might  be  had  of  the  requisite  strength  and  purity  ;  and  to  beboiled  down 
to  about  athird  part,  before  it  was  added  to  the  wine.  Columella  mentions,  that  his  unde  was  in  the 
habit  of  first  keeping  it  six  years,  and  then  evaporating  it  for  use  ;  and  thatof  the  liquor  so  prepared  a 
sextarius  was  sufficient  for  an  amphora,  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  pint  to  little  more  than  six 
gallons.  "  Some  persons,"  he  adds,  "  throw  in  asmuch  as  two  or  even  three  sextarii:  and  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  also,  if  the  wiue  were  strong  enough  to  bear  this  admixture,  without  betraying  a 
salinetaste,"3— of  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  there  was  no  small  risk.  Nevertheless  several  of 
thc  Greek  sweet  wines  were  manuiactured  in  this  manner  ;  and  Cato  has  left  us  particular  re.ceipts  for 
imitati'ig  taem,  in  which  tne  allowance  of  sea-water,  or  salt,  is  always  a  conspicuous  ingredient.4 
liHoc  mnum"  he  assures  us,  when  speaking  of  one  of  these  artificial  compouud>,  "  non  erit  deterius 
juawi  Cow/w."  Wha  ever  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Coan  wine  may  have  been,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  taste  of  the  Censor  was  not  very  refined,  and  that  the  liquor  which  he  thus  extols  could 
never  have  becom  !  very  gratelul ;  even  although  it  was  allowed  to  ripen  four  years  in  the  sun.  When 
Horace  describes  the  Chian  wine,  at  the  supper  of  Nasidienus,  as  being  "  maris  expers,"S  he  hasbeen 
generally  supposed  to  allude  to  its  being  of  inferioi  quality  from  the  want  of  salt  water,  whereas  he 
probably  meant  to  insinuate,  that  it  had  never  travelled  on  the  sea,  but  was  a  factitious  or  home-made 
wine.  For  ttie  niore  delicate  wines,  such  as  the  avOocjxias,  the  proporlion  cf  sea-water  was  only  one 
fiflieth  part.6 

These  were  all  the  more  simple  preparations  of  the  must,  wbich  appcar  to  have  been  adopted  with 
tHe  view  of  rendering  it  more  durable  :  but,  as  several  of  the  methods  in  question,  instead  of  tending 
to  preservethe  vinousqualities  of  the  liquor,  were  rather  calculated  10  injure  and  destroy  them,  other 
means  were  devised  for  restoring  to  it  a  due  degree  of  flavour  and  aroma.  Considering  the  attention 
that  was  bestowed  011  the  evaporation  of  the  must,  and  tht  extensive  scale  on  which  the  process  was 
conducted,  it  is  somewhat  extraotdmary  that  the  ancients^hould  have  conlinued  in  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  separatin^  the  alcohol  from  the  other  component  parts  of  the  wine  ;  the  more  especially  as  they 
had  occasionally  remarked  the  inflammability  of  the  latter  fluid :  but,  as  no  hint  occurs  in  their  writ- 
ings.trom  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  they  had  the  most  distant  idea  of  such  an  operation,  it  is  clear, 
therecould  be  noquestion  of  strengthening  their  liquors,  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  by  the  ad- 
mixture,  namely,  ot  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  ardent  spirit.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  substances  as,  from  their  fragrant  odour,   and    agreeable   pungency,  vvere  most  likely 

1.  Oolum   12.  19      Pallad.  11.  18.     Dioscor  5.  9. 

2.  w  Aujourd^hui,"  says  Olivier  de  Serres,  "  nous  appclons  sabe  le  moust.  qui  par  boullir  se  cov- 
sume  de  la  moiUe  ;  duquel  nous  nous  servons  seulement  pour  faire  des  sauccs  en  Vavpareil  des  w- 
andes."—Theatre  & Agriculture,  (Ed.  1814),  voL  1.  p.  297. 

5.  De  Re  Rustica  12.  81. 
i.  Cap.  24  105. 
5.  Sam  2  8.  15. 
Hhenaw$,\.2l 
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toimpart  the  desired  properties, — 4t  ut  odor  vino  contingat,  et  saporis  quaedara  a  cumina."  For 
tbis  purposeit  was  not  unusual  to  sprinlde  a  quantity  of  pounded  pitch  or  rosin  on  the  must,during  thc 
first  fermentation ;  or,  after  it  was  completed,  to  infuse  the  flowers  of  thc  vine,  the  leaves  of  the  pine 
or  cypress,  bruised  myrtle-berries,  the  shavings  of  cedar-Wood,  southernwood,  bitter  almonds,  and 
numberless  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature  :i  but  a  more  coinmon  mode  of  proceeding  seemstohave 
beento  mix  these  ingredients,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  defrutum, or  inspissated  must,  and  boil  the 
whole  to  a  thick  consistence,  and  then  to  add  a  small  portion  of  the  confection  to  a  certain  quantity  of  tbe 
new  wine.  When  we  peruse  the  receipts  for  this  decoction,  which  Columella  has  delivered,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  large  proportions  and  potency  of  the  substances  employed.  To  ninety  amphorae  of 
inust,  for  example,  which  had  been  evaporated  to  a  third,  ten  sextarii  of  liquid  Nemeturican  pitch,  or  tar, 
washed  in  boiled  sea-water,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  turpentine  resin,  are  directed  to  be  added ;  and 
the  liquorbeing  again  reduced  Iwo-thirds,  sixpoundsofcrudepitch,  in  powder,are  tobegradually  mixed 
with  it,  together  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  various  aromatic  herbs,  such  as  spikenard,  fleur-de-lis, 
myrrh,  cardamoms,  saffron,  melilot,  cassia,  sweet-scer.ted  flag,  &c.  all  well  bruised  and  sifted.  Of  this 
farrago,  Columella  informs  us,  that  he  usually  allotted  four  ounccs  to  two  amphorae,  or  thirteen  and  a 
half  gallons,  when  the  vintage  waswatery;  but,  in  dry  seasons,  three  ounces  suffieed :  and  he  pru- 
dently  cautions  the  wine-dealer  not  to  make  the  artificial  savour  too  palpable,  lest  his  customers  shouki 
be  deterred  by  it  from  purchasing  the  wine.2  It  was  onlyfor  the  inferior  wines,  however,  that 
such  medicaments  were  used ;  for,  as  the  same  author,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  justly  remarks,  M  that 
wine,  which  is  capable  of  being  preserved  for  ycars  without  any  condiment,  must  be  reckoned  the 
best ;  and  nothing  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it  by  which  its  genuine  flavour  may  be  corrupted  and  dis- 
guised  :  whatever  pleases  by  its  natural  qualities,  is  tobe  deemed  the  most  choice."3 

Manyof  the  articles  which  enter  into  tbe  a"bove-mentioned  formule,  being  of  an  insoluble  nature, 
would  be  gradually  precipitated,  and  may  be  considered  as  operating  chiefly  in  the  way  of  finings.  In 
fact,  several  of  them  seem  to  have  been  adopted  with  this  intention,  and  vvould,  doubtless,  often  answer 
the  twofold  purpose  of  perfuming  and  clarifying  the  wine.  But,  as  the  disorder  of  acescence  would 
be  apt  to  occur  in  all  those  cases  where  the  fermentaition  had  been  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  more  effectual  means  for  checking  this  tendency,  and  giving  to  the  wines  a  proper 
degree  of  durability.  With  that  view,milk,  chalk,  pounded  shells,  toasted  salt,  orgypsum,  were  em- 
ployed  by  some  persons ;  others  used  lighted  torches,  or  hot  irons,  which  tbey  extinguished  in  the  wine  ; 
andothers,  again,  recommended  the  ashes  of  the  vine-stalks,  roasted  gall-nuts  or  cedar-cones,  burnt 
acorna  or  olive-kernels,  sweet  almonds,  and  a  variety  of  similar  substances,  which  were  generally  in- 
troduced  into  tbe  wine  after  the  first  fermentation  wasfinished.4  Whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted  with  the  operations  of  sulphuring,  is  uncertain.     Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  sulphur  as  one  of  the 

articles  used  by  Cato  to  fine  his  wines "  vina  concinnari ;"  but,  as  that  part  of  his  works  in  which  he 

describes  its  employment  is  lost,  we  bave  no  means  of  determining  whether  he  applied  it  in  a  solid  form, 
or  in  the  state  of  vapour.  Inone  place,  it  is  true,  he  directs  a  pitched  tile,  with  a  live  coal  and  variofcs 
aromatics,  to  be  suspended  in  the  cask,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  wine  ;  but  this  was  chiefly 
withthe  design  of  imparting  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  with  no  view  to  the  clarifying  of  the  liquor.5 
A  similar  receipt  is  given  by  him,  for  removing  any  unpleasant  odour  that  the  wine  may  have  contract- 
ed.  The  practice  of  fining  with  the  whites  of  eggs  seems  to  have  been  common,  asboth  Palladius  and 
Pronto  give  directions  for  it  ;6  and  the  passage  of  Horace,?  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  raending  of 
Surrentine  wine  with  the  lees  of  Falernian,  shows  that  the  yolks  of  pigeon's  eggs  were  also  used  for 
the  same  purpose ;  unless,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  the  poet  has  mistakeu  the  yolk  for  the 
white. 
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EXCURSUS  4. 

OF  THE  WRVE-VESSELS 

AND 

WINE-CELLARS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS» 

Whin  tbe  fermentation  in  the  vat  had  ceased,  the  wine  was  introdueed  into  those  vessels  in  whicb 
it  was  destined  to  remain  for  use,  or  uiuil  it  had  undergone  certain  changes  which  rendered  a 
subsequent  transfusion  advisable.  As  it  was  commonly  in  this  stage  ih;it  thp  medicaments  described 
in  the  preceding  excursus  were  added,  a  considerablp  degree  of  secondary  fermentation  vvould  neces- 
sarily  take  place  ;  and  this  efiect  would  be  still  farlner  increased  by  the  preparations  which  were  ap- 
plied  to  the  inside  of  the  vessels,  and  which  were  rtsorted  to  with  the  same  view,  and  consistedof  much  . 
the  same  substances.as  the  condiments  used  for  mingling  with  -ihe  wine.  When  the  wine  was  put  into  a 
cask,  care  was  taken  not  to  fili  it  too  full,  but  (o  allow  suffictentspace  for  the  froth  or  scum  which  would  be 
thrown  up,  and  which  is  directed  to  be  diligently  removed  by  ladles,  or  wilh  the  hand,  during  ihe  first 
five  days.2  It  was  also  deemed  of  importance  to  cleanse  the  cellaror  press-roomfrom  all  putrid  and 
acescent  substances,  andto  keep  upan  agreeable  odour  in  them  by  meaos  of  fumigations. 

The  most  ancient  receptacles  for  wiae  were  probably  tbe  skins  of  animals  (acicot,  utres,)  rendered 
impervious  by  oil  or  resinous  gums.  When  Ulysses  proceeded  to  the  cave  of  theCyclops,  he  is  described 
as  carrying  with  him  a  goat-skin,  filled  with  the  rich  black  wine  which  he  had  received  from  Maron,  the 
priest  of  Apollo.  3  In  the  celebrated  festal  procession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a  car,  twenty-five  cubits  in  iength,  and  fourteen  in  breadth,  in  which  vvas  borne  an  uter  made  of  panthers' 
hides,  and  containing  three  thousand  amphorae  of  wine,  which  was  allowed  to  flow  from  it  slowly,  as 
it  was  dragged  along  :4  but,  unless  this  enormous  wme-skin  had  been  protected  by  some  solid  casing,  it 
could  not  have  resisted  the  lateral  pressure  of  such  £t  body  of  liquor.  As  the  arts  improved,  vessels  of 
clay  were  introduced  ;  and  the  method  of  glazing  them  bein^  unknown,  or,  at  least,  not  used  for  this 
purpose,  a  coating  of  pitch  vvas  applied,  in  order  to  pievent  the  exudation  of  the  liquor.  In  some 
places  where  wood  abounded,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  and  in  lllyria,  wine-casks  were  made 
of  that  material :  but  the  vessels  in  general  use  araong  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  of  earthen-ware ; 
and  great  nicety  was  shown  in  choosing  for  their  construction  such  clay  as  was  least  porous,  and  bore 
the  action  of  the  furnace  best.  But  it  was  only  the  smaller  sort  that  could  be  made  on  the  wheel :  the 
larger  were  formedon  the  ground,  in  stoves,  where  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  for  baking  thera  could  be 
applied.s  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  bulging  sbape,  with  a  wide  mouth  ;  and  the  lips  were  turned 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  ashes  or  pilch,  with  which  they  were  smeared,  from  falling  in,  when 
the  cover  was  removed.  When  new,  these  vessels  received  their  coating  immediately  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  furnace.  As  such  of  them  as  were  of  any  eonsiderable  size  were  liable  to  rents  and  other 
accidents,  it  was  customary  to  bind  them  with  leaden  or  oaken  hoops,  in  order  to  preserve  them  en- 
tire.a  Pancirollus  affirms,  that  they  were  occasionally  capacious  enough  to  hold  a  waggon  load  of 
wine,  or  one  hundred  aad  twenty  amphorae,7  but  ihis  is  hardly  credible.  That  they  were  often  very 
large,  however,  is  certain ;  for  we  read  of  dolia  sesquiculearia,  or  tuns  which  held  a  culeus  and  a  half, 
or  three  hogsheads  and  one  third.  The  culearia  appear  to  have  been  the  vessels  in  which  the  ordinary 
wines  were  commonly  sold. 

As  the  Greeks  gave  the  preference  to  small  vessels  for  the  preservation  of  their  wines,  we  may  infcr 
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that  their  casks  (71W0C)  were  of  more  moderafe  capacity.  Their  largest  wine-measure  vvas  the  fiETprjry; 
containing  eighl  gallons,  six  pints,  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the  icd&os,  KtpdjJuoM,  and  &ij<poptvs, '  were 
earthenware-vases  which  held  about  that  quantity.  Tbe  quadrantal,  or  cube  of  the  Roman  tbot,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  equivalent  to  forly  eight  sextarii,  or  twenty-seven  English  quarts  :  and  the  testa,  cadus, 
diota  and  amphora  of  the  Romans,  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  that  measure.  The  urna  was  equal  to 
half  an  amphora.  The  last  mentioned  vessel  was  generall}  of  an  elegant  form,  with  a  narrow  neck, 
$o  whu  h  the  two  handles  were  attacHed,  and  the  body  tapering  towards  the  boltom  :  by  which  means 
it  could  be  fixed  with  little  trouble  in  the  <i,round,  and  the  sediment  which  was  deposited  bv  fhe  wine 
could  not  be  easil)  disturbed  by  ihe  process  oi  decanting.  Those  made  at  Cnidos  and  Alhens,  but 
particularly  the  latter  place,  vvere  most  esteemed,  whence  the  representation  of  an  amphora  upon  cer- 
tain  of  the  Attic  coins.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  of  the  place  where  they  were  manufac- 
tured,  was  stamped  upon  the  neck. 

Occasionally  these  vessels  received  a  lining  of  plaster,  which  was  thought  to  diminish  the  roughness 
of  the  wine  ;  but  the  morecommon  preparation,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  was  with  pitch,  mastic, 
oil,  and  various  aromatic  substances  :  and,  as  the  quality  of  the  wiue  depended  on  the  due  seasoning, 
greattare  vvas  taken  to  have  them  in  proper  order  for  the  vintage.  In  some  of  the  receipts  for  the 
process  in  question,  wax  is  rerommended  as  a  useful  addition  to  the  other  ingredients,  cspecially  if  a 
dry  wine  was  desired  :  But  Pliny  and  other  writers  condemn  its  use,  as  tendins:  to  cause  acescency.s 
Before  the  wine  was  introduced,  the  casks,  or,  at  least,  thc  orifices,  and  covers,  were  usually  smeared 
with  a  composition  of  much  the  same  nature  as  tbe  condiments  above  described.  When  the  vessels 
were  filled,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  liquor  had  subsided,  the  covers,  or  stoppers,  were  secured 
with  plaster,  or  a  coating  of  pitch  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  vine,  so  as  to  exclude  all  communica- 
t-ion  with  the  external  air. 

The  casks  containing  the  stronirer  wines  were  placed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  sheds  where  they  could 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  :3  but  in  general  they  were  ranged  alung  the  walls  of  the  wine- 
cellar,  and  sunk  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  sand.  In  this  fcituation  they  were  allowed  to  remain  til! 
the  wine  was judged  to  have  acquired  a  sufficienf  maturity  ;  or,  after  it  had  undergone  a  proper  clarifi- 
cation,  the  contents  were  transferred  to  smaller  vessels.  In  what  manner  they  were  emptied  is  not  ve- 
>y  clear.  The  phrasesdescriptive  of  the  bperation  would,  indeed,  imply,  that  the  Romans  had  no 
other  modeof  r*(  king  their  wines,4'  tban  by  incliningthe  cask  to  one  side,  and  thus  pouring  out  the  Ii- 
quor  :  but  such  a  method  must  have  been  attended  with  grnat  trouble  and  inconvenience,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  vessels  had  been  fixed  in  the  ground  ;  and  as  many  of  them  remained  stationary, 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  they  must  have  had  other  contrivances  for  discharging  the  contents.  The 
syphoiijused  by  the  Greeks  andRomansfor  tastin<i,  theirwines,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  like  the  ins  ruments  still  emploved  for  that  purpose,  by  which  a  portion  of  wine  may 
be  drawn,  by  suction,  from  any  part  of  the  cask  :  but,  if  the  same  term  also  denoted  a  fireengine,  by 
which  water  might  be  forced  to  a  considerable  heighl,5  vve  may  fairly  contlude,  that  the  use  of  the 
piston  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  larger  tuns. 

For  the  wine-cellar  :cella  vinaria),  the  writers  on  rural  economy  generally  advise  a  northern  aspect, 
and  one  not  much  exposed  to  the  hght.  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  liabie  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature  ;  and  they  very  properly  inculcate  the  necessity  of  placing  h  at  a  distance  from  the  furnaces, 
baths,  cisterns,  orspringsof  water,  staiiles,  dunghills,  arrd  eyery  sort  of  moisture  and  efBuvia  hkely  to 
afiect  the  wine.  Pancirollus  is  of  opiiiiori,  that  the  ancients  were  not  intbe  practice  of  having  reposi^ 
toriesof  wine  under  ground,  likeour  modern  cellars  ;6  and,  unquestionably,  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence  in  their  works  of  the  existence  of  those  "  extended  vaults  of  diiTerent  dimensions,"  which  Barry 
has  figured  to  himself :  but,  as  they  wereso  careful  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a  cool  and  equable  atmos- 


1.  By  syncope,  from  dfi<pi(t)opevs,  so  calied  from  the  tvvo  handles  altached  to  the  neek,  by  which  it  was 
^arried.     The  SuaTij  bad  iis    ame  from  a  simiiar  circumstance. 

2.  Geoponica,  6.  5  6      Plin.  H.  J\",  14.  20. 

3.  "  Campaniae  nobilissima  exposita  sub  dio  cadis  verberari  sole,  luna,  imbre,  veritis,  aptissimutrt 
videtur."    Plin.  H.  JV.  14  21. 

4.  "  Non  ante  verso  kne  merum  cado."    Horat.  Carm.  5.  29. 

5.  See  Hesychius,  in  vnce  5ticpw„--Beckmann's  Geschichte  der  Erfindungen,  4.  p.  43§ 
.f>.  Rer.JWemorab.  1.  %  8. 
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phere  for  their  vines,  we  can  hardlv  suppose  ihat  they  would  overlook  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  mode  of  builcJing.  Hre  directions  given  b)  Palladius  for  the  constructiou  of  a  wine-cellar 
show,  that  it  was,  at  least  in  part,  excavated  ;  for  he  recommends,  that  it  should  be  three  or  four  steps 
beiow  the  level  of  the  calcatorium,  or  place  where  the  grapes  vvere  trodden.  so  (hat  the  liquor  (hat  col- 
lected  in  the  vats  could  be  drawn  off  into  the  casks,  as  tliey  stood  ranged  against  the  walls.  by  neans 
of  condung,  or  earthen  tubes.  i  When  l<  quaiitity  of  vvine  niade,  vvtjs  greater  than  the  casks  could 
COUvenieutly  hoid,  a  row  of  tuns  (cupae)  »vas  disposed  along  the  iliiddle  of  the  rloor,  on  raised  stands, 
so  as  to  .eave  .1  free  pas>age  betneen  them  and  the  casl<s  ;  or,  if  these  were  buned  in  the  ground, 
with  a  gang.vay  over  them. 

In  these  cellars,  which  riny  be  consid*  red  as  analogous  to  the  celliers  of  the  French,  the  lighter 
wines  orsocfa  as  laslcd  onl)  from  one  vmtage  to  another,  were  kept  :  but  the  stronger  and  m  iv  dura- 
ble  kind?  were  transferred  to  another  apartment.  which  by  ihe  Greeks  was  callrd  atroQfiKv-,  or  iriO&v,  and 
which,  among  the  Romans  wasgcnerall)  placed  above  the  fumarium,  or  drying  kiln,  111  order  that  the 
vesselsmigbt  be  expostd  to  su<  h  a  de^ree  of  smoke  as  was  <  alculated  to  bring  the  wmes  to  an  early 
maturity.3  This,  however,  w.is  an  invention  ot  the  later  ages.  Wheti  Telemachus  goes  to  dravv  the 
necessarv  suppiy  of  wine  for  his  voyage,  he  is  represented  as  deseending  to  his  father's  lofty  chamber 
(v^opotpov  ^dXafiov  eiipvv,)  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  treasury,  or  slorehouse,  where,  with  jars 
nf  fragrant  oil,  and  chests  containing  gold  and  brass,  and  raiment, — 

"  Many  a  cask  with  seasoned  nectar  filled, 
The  grape's  pure juire  diviue,  beside  the  wall 
Stood  waiting,  orderly  arranged;"3 

and  he  desires  to  fill  him  twelve  amphorae  with  the  wine  next  in  richness  to  that  which  was  reserved  for 
his  sire's  return,  and  to  adapi  fit  st.ppers  to  the  whole.4  From  this  account  ii  is  manifest,  that,  in  the 
earliest  times,  there  wasno  sep^rate  fepository  for  wines  ;  but  that  it  was  kept  in  large  vessels,  and  ina 
low  apartment,  along  witholher  articles  of  value,  and  vvas  dravvn  off  iuto  amphorae,  as  it  wag  wanted 
for  use. 

From  som^  allusions  in  the  classics,5  it  has  been  contended.  that  the  ancients  were  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  having  both  outer  and  inner  cc-llars  and  that  they  devoted  the  latter  to  the  reception  of 
their  more  valuable  wines.  Assureril) ,  if  their  repositories,  as  Horace  msinuates,  were  capable  of  con- 
taining  a  thousand  aniphorae  at  a  time,6  vve  may  easily  conceive,  that  they  mighl  have  been  divided  in- 
todiffertnt  cells,  and  that  the  innermost  would  be  reserved  for  the  best  vintages.  But,  in  the  passage 
above  refern  d  to,  the  phrase  "  intonore  nota  "  may  merely  iinplv,  that  the  wine  tn  question  came  from 
the  remotestend  of  the  cellar,  and  was  therefore  the  oldest  and  choicest,  or  that  it  was  partof  the  stock 
which  had  been  put  aside  for  fe^tal  occasions.  The  "  hundred  keys  "  of  the  cellars  iu  which  the  pre- 
cious  Caecuban  vjntages  are  said  to  have  been  stored,  can  be  cousidered  only  as  a  poetical  amplifi- 
cation. 

Pieviously,  however,  to  depositing  the  amp'  01  ae  in  the  apotheca,  it  was  usual  to  put  upon  them  a  la- 
bel  or  mark  indicative  of  the  vintages,  and  of  the  nanies  of  the  consuis  in  authority  at  the  time,  inor- 


1  "  Basilicae  ipsiusforma,  calcatorium  loco  habeat  altiore  constfuctum  ;  ad  quod  inter  duos  lacus, 
qui  ad  ficipienla  vina  hinc  inde  depressi  sint,  irradibus  tribvsfre  aut  qaatuor  ascendatur.  Ex  his 
lacubu-  canales stritcti,  oel  tubi  Jictiles  circa  extremos parietes  mrrant,  et  subjectis  lateri  suo  doliis per 
vicinos  meatus  manantia  vina  defundanV—De  Re  Rvstica,  1.  18. 

2.  "  Apotkecae  recte  supe>ponentur  h><  locis,  unde  plerumqve  fumus  (balnearum)  exorilur,  quo- 
ninm  vina  celerius  veterascunt,  quae  fumi  quodam  tenore  praecocem  maturitutem  trahunt"  Co~ 
?,um.  1    6 

3.  'Ev  Se  iridoi  oivoio  zaXaiov  ^virdToto 
earaaav  a.Kpr)Tov,  $e7ov  ttotov,  fnroj  eyovres, 

il-eiijs  rroTirot^ov  ap.jpores. Odijss.  2.  340. 

4    Aw&eKa  6'  eiirrXrjffov  nai  irwpaaiv  aoffov  aTravra?.     Odyss.  2.  353 . 
5.  Hor  Carm  2  3. 
C.  Td,  Serm.  2.  3.  115. 
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der  that,  when  they  werc  taken  out,  their  age  and  growth  might  be  easily  fecognized.  1  With  tbe  iuxu- 
riant  Romans  (his  became  a  point  of  great  importance;  so  that,  to  particularize  a  choice  sample,  it  was 
sufficient  to  mention  the  year  in  which  it  was  placed  in  the  cellar,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  nunerou9 
passages  of  their  poete;  and  thc  term  nota  vvas  very  commonly  employed  in  reference  to  the  quality  of 
the  liquor,  as  in  the  line  of  Uorace  above  cited.  Pliny  affirms  that  this  mode  of  designating  wines  ori- 
ginatcd  from  the  frequent  aduherations  that  were  practised  in  the  manufacture,  so  that  ihey  could  only 
be  distiuguishcd  by  the  cellat  marks.2  Sometimes  these  marks  were  obliterated  by  the  smoke  to  which 
the  vessels  had  been  exposed,  as  Juvena!  alleges  to  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  some  very  old  Se- 
tine  wine  :3  and  the  custom  of  placing  implicit  faith  in  such  a  cnterion  must  have  given  birth  to  num- 
berless  impositions,  as  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  substitute  one  consul's  natne  for  another,  or 
to  give  the  semblance  of  age  to  a  new  Iabel. 
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The  application  of  ihe/urnarivm  to  the  mellowing  of  wines  was  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics,  who 
were  iu  the  habit  of  exposing  their  wines  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  topsof  their  houses,  and  after-' 
wards  placing  them  in  apartments  warmed  from  below,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  speedily  ren- 
dered  fit.  for  use.5  As  the  flues,  by  which  the  ancient  dwellings  were  heated,  were  probably  made  to 
open  into  the  apotheca,  lt  is  obvious  that  a  toleiably  steady  temperature  could  be  easily  supplied,  and 
thal the  vessels  would  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  smoke.  Although  the  tendency  of  this  pro- 
cedure  may,  according  to  our  modern  notions,  appear  very  questionable  ;  yet,  when  attentively  consi- 
dered,  it  does  notseem  to  differ  much  from  that  of  the  more  recenlmethod  of  mellowing  Madeira,  and 
other  strong  wines,  by  placing  them  in  a  hot-house  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  kitchen-fire  or  baker's  oven, 
which  is  found  to  assist  the  developement  of  their  flavour,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  early  maturity.  As 
the  earthem  vasf  s,  in  which  the  ancient  wines  were  preserved,  were  defended  by  an  ample  coating  of 
pitch  or  plaster,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  smoke  could  penetrate,  so  as  to  alloy  and  vitiate  the  genuine  taste 
and  odour  of  the  liquor  ;  but  the  warmth  vvhich  waskept  upby  its  means  would  have  the  effect  of  soft- 
ening  the  harshness  of  the  stronger  wines,  and,  probably,  of  dissipating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  potent 
aroma  of  the  condiments  with  which  they  were  impregnated.  Although  Tibullus  gives  the  epithet 
«'smoky  "  to  the  Falernian  wines  thusprepared,6  aod  Horace  speaks  of.the  amphora  with  which  he 
proposed  to  celebrate  the  ralends  b£  March,  as  baving  been  laid  up  "  to  imbibe  the  smoke,"  during  the 
consulship  of  Tul!us,7  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  fiavour  of  the  liquor,  but  mere- 
ly  to  the  process  by  which  it  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  mellowness.  The  desrription  of  Ovid, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  more  correct;  for  he  applies  the  term  only  fo  the  cask  in  which  the  wine 
was  enclosed.a  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  practice  in  question  was  liable  to 
greatabuse;  and  we  may  readily  conceive,  that,  from  the  success  attending  the  experiment  as  applied 

1.  Among  tbeamphorae  lately  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Leptis,  and  now  deposited  inthe  Bri- 
tishMuseum,  is  one  withthe  following  inscription  in  vermilion  : — 

L  CASSIO 

C.  MARIO 

COS. 

Ithad,  consequently,  been  filledwifh  thevintage  of  the  year  647,  A.  U.  C.  when  Lucius  Cassius  Loi* 

gmus  and  Caius  Marius  JVepos  were  ronsuls ;  and  when  Marius  himself  was  contending  with  Jugur» 

tha  for  the  possesnon  of  the  adjacent  province. 

2.  Hist.Nat.23.  1. 
3    Sat.  5  34. 

4.  Hendersorfs  History  of  Ancient  andMofcrn  Wines,  p.  54.  seqq- 

5.  Galen.  Simpl.  4.  14. 
G.  Eleg.  2.  1. 

7.  Carm.  3  8.  9. 
«3.  Fast.  5.  317. 
9.  Ej)»g\  10.  3fi 
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tothe  tirst-rale  growths,  it  might  happen  (hat  many  inferior  wines,  thou«h  not  at  all  adapted  for  theope- 
ratioii,  would  never*he"ess,  be  made  to  undergo  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  ;  that, 
irom  au  anxiety  to  accelerate  the  process,  the  wines  would  he  sometimes  exposed  toa  desiiuctive  heat; 
or  thal,  from  mattention  to  the  corking  of  the  vessels,  the  smoke  might  enfer  ihem,  and  imp«rt  a  repul- 
sive  savour  tothe  contents.  As  thesc  forctd  wines  were  in  great  request  at  Rome,  and  in  thi  provii:- 
ces,  the  dealers  wculd  often  be  tempted  to  send  indiflerent  specimcns  into  the  market :  and  it  is  uot,  per- 
haps,  without  reason  that  Martial  inveighs  so  bitterlv  against  the  produce  of  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles, 
particularly  those  of  one  Muima,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  notorious  offender  in  this  line,  and  whom  the 
poet  humorousH  supposes  to  have  abstained  frora  rcvisiting  Rome,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  todrink 
his  own  wines. 


EXCURSUS  G. 

INSPISSATED  WINES 

AND 

VARIETIES  OF  ANCIENT .  WINES.i 

One  certain  consequence  of  the  long  exposure  of  the  amphorae  to  the   influence  or*  the  fumariurc 

rnust  have  been,  that  a  portion  of  tbe  contents  would  exhale,  and  that  the  residue  would   acquirea 

greater  or  less  degree  of  consistence  ;  for,  however   well  the  vases  might  have  been  coated  and  lined, 

or,  however  carefully  they   might  have  been  closed,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in 

their  composition,  from  the  action  of  the  vinous  fluid  from  within,  and  the  effect  of  the  smoke  and  heat 

from  without,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  some  degrr  e  of  exudation   should  not  take  place.     As  the 

more  volatile  parts  cf  the  must  were  often  evaporattd  b)   boiling,  and  as  various  solid  or  viscid  ingre- 

dients  weie  added  to  the  wine  previously  to  its  introduction   into  the  amphorae,  it  is  manifest  tbat  a 

further  exhalation  must  have  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a  syrup  ov  extract.     In  the  case  of  the  finer 

wines,  it  is  true,  this  eflect  would  be  in  some  measure  counteraded  by  the  influence  of  the  insensible 

fermentation ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  extractive  matter.  as  well  as  of  the  beterogeneous 

substances  suspended  with  it.  vvould  be  precipitated  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  vessels,  in  the  form 

of  lees  :  but,  in  otber  instances,  the  process  of  inspissation  would  i;  >  on,  without  much  abatement  from 

this  cause.     Hence  it  comes,  that  so  manj   of  the  ancient  wines  have  been  described  as  thick  and  fat ; 

and  that  they  were  not  dtemed  ripe  for  use,  until  they    had  acquired   an   oily  smoothness  from  age. 

Hence,  too,  the  practice  of  employing  strainers  (cola  vinnria)  to  clarif\  them,  and  free  them  from  their 

dregs.     In  fact,  they  often  became  consolidattd   to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could  uo  ionger  be  poured 

from  the  vessel9,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve  them  in  hot  water,  befure  thty  couid  be  drunk.     We 

learn  from  Aristotle  that  some  of  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  the  Arcadian,  were  redured  to  a  concrete 

mass,  when  exposed  in  skins  to  the   action  of  the  smoke  :2   and  the  wine-vases,  discovered  among  the 

ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Porapeii,  have  generally  been  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  earfhy  matter. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  those  wines  whirh  were  designed  for  long  keeping  could  not  have  been  subjected 

to  the  highest  temperature  of  the  fumariura,  without  being  almost  always  reduced  to  an  extract.     In- 

deed,  Columella  warns  the  operator  that  such  might  be  the  issue  of  the  process,  and  recommends  that 

there  should  be  a  loft  above   the  apotheca,  into  which  the  wines  could  be  removed,— "  ne  rursus 

nimia  suffiiione  medicata  sint." 

For  the  more  precious  wines,  the  ancients  occasionally  employed  vessels  of  glass.  The  bottles, 
vases,  cups,  and  other  articles  of  that  material,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every  collection  of  antiquities, 
prove  that  they  had  brought  the  manufacture  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  We  know,  tbat,  for 
preserving  fruits,  they  certainly  gave  the  preference  to  glass  jars ;  and,  at  the  supper  of  Trimalcio,  so 

1.  Hendersotfs  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  wines,  p.  56.  seqq. 

2.  Meteorolog.  4.1". 
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admirably  depicted  by  Petronius,  even  amphorae  of  glassare  said  to  have  been  introduced.  1  Whether 
the)  were  of  the  fnll  quadranlal  measure  does  not  appear;  bui,  in  all  probability  they  were  ot  more 
moderate  dimensions,  tor  we  are  tnld  by  Martial,  that  the  choio st  Falernian  was  kept  in  smali  glasa 
bottles,2  and  neither  the  number  ot  the  »u<-'sts,  nor  the  quality  of  the  hquor,  supposinjj  it  to  have  been 
genuine,  would  have  justitied  the  use  of  full-sizi  d  amphorae,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to. 

The  ancients  were  careful  to  rack  their  wines  only  wheti  the  wind  Was  northerly,  as  tiiey  had  ob- 
served  that  they  were  apt  to  be  turbid  when  it  blew  ii»  an  opposite  direction.  The  weaker  sorts  were 
transferred,  in  the  sprin^,to  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  deslined  to  remain  ;  the  stronger  kinds 
during  surnmer;  but  those  grown  <  n  dry  soils,  were  not  drawn  off  until  after  the  winter  solstice.3  Ac- 
cording  to  Plutarch,  wmes  were  most  atfected  by  the  west  wind  ;  and  such  as  remained  unchanged  by 
it,  were  pronounced  likely  to  keep  well.  Hence,  at  Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  there  was  a 
feast  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion,  when  the  weslerly  winds 
had  generally  set  in,  at  which  the  produce  of  the  preceding  vintage  vvas  first  tasted.4  In  order  to 
allure  customers,  various  tricks  appear  to  have  been  ptactised  by  the  ancient  wine  dealers  ;  some,  for 
instance,  put  the  new  vintage  into  a  cask  that  had  been  seasoned  with  an  oid  and  higb-flavoured  wine  : 
others  placed  cheese  and  nuts  in  the  cellar,  that  those  who  entered  might  be  tempted  to  eat,  and  thus 
have  their  palates  blunted,  before  they  tasted  the  wine.  The  buyer  is  recommended  by  Florentinus 
to  taste  the  wines  he  proposes  to  purchase,  diiring  a  north  wind,  when  he  will  havethe  fairestchance  of 
forrning  an  accurate  judgmentof  their  qualities.5 


VAPJETIES  OF  ANCIENT  WINES.e 

The  ancient  wines  were,  for  the  most  part,  designated  aecordingto  the  places  where  they  grew  :  but 
occasionally  they  borrowed  the  appeliation  of  the  grapes  from  winch  they  were  made;  and  the  name 
of  the  vine,  or  viueyard,  stood  iudiscriminately  for  that  of  the  wine.  When  very  old,  they  received 
certain  epithets  mdtcative  of  that  circumstatice,  as  ca-roias  consulare,  Opimianum  Arminum.  But, 
asit  sometimes  happened,  that,  by  long  keeping.  they  iost  their  origmal  flavour,  or  acquired  a  dtsa- 
greeably  bitter  taste,  it  was  not  unusual  to  introduce  into  them  a  portion  of  must,  with  the  view  of 
correcting  these  defects:  wine  thi^s  cured  was  called  vinum  recentatum.  The  wine  presented  to  per- 
sons  of  distinction  was  termed  yioovcios .1  or  honorarium.  Such  was  the  rich  sweet  wine,  of  which 
Ulysses  had  twelve  amphorae  given  him  by  Maron,  and  which  wasso  highly  valued  by  the  donor,  that 
he  kept  it  carefully  concealed  f<om  all  his  household,  save  his  wife  and  the  intendant  of  his  stores,  as 
its  attractions  were  not  easily  resisted. 

None  of  the  more  generous  wines  were  reckoned  fit  for  drinking  before  the  fifth  year,  and  the  majo- 
■rity  of  them  were  kept  tor  a  much  long<  r  periwd.  The  thin  white  wines  are  stated  by  Galen  to  have 
ripened  soonest  ;  acquiring,  first,  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness,  which,  by  the  time  they  were  ten 
years  old,  gave  place  to  a  grateful  pun^ency,  if  they  did  noi  turn  acid  wifhin  the  first  four  years. 
Even  the  stron^  aud  dry  white  wines,  Iv  remarks,  uotwithstandin»  their  body,  were  hable  to  acescen- 
cy  after  the  tenthyear,  unless  they  had  been  kept  with  due  care  :  but  if  they  escaped  this  danger,  they 
inight  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  lenjith  of  tinrje.  Soch  was  the  case  more  e.-peeially  with  the  Sur- 
rentine  wine,  which  continued  raw  and  harsh  until  about  twenty  years  old,  and  afterwards  improved 
progressively  ,  seldoi»i  <  ontracting  any  unple«sant  bitterness,  but  retaining  iis  qualities  unimpaired  to 
the  last  and  disputing  the  palm  of  excellence  with  the  growths  of  Falernum.8     The  tramarine  wines 


1.  Satyric.  34. 

2.  Epig.  2.  40. 

3.  Geoponica.  7.  6. 

4.  Sympos.    3.  quaest.  7. 

5.  Geoponica.  7.  7. 

6.  Hendtrsorfs  History  of  Ancient  and  Modtrn  Wines,  p.  69.  seqo 

7.  II.  4.  259. 

8.  Oribas.  Coll.  Med.  5.  6, 
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which  wcre  importcd   into  Ilaly,  were  thought  (o  havc  attained  a  nioderate  age  in  six.  or  seven  year3 ; 
and  such  as  wcre  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sea-voyage  were  found  to  bemuch  improvcd  by  it.  1 

The  lighter  red  wines  (oina  horna,  fugacia,)  were  used   for  common  drinking,  and  would  seldom 
ondure  longer  than  from  one  vintage  to  another  ;  but,  in  good  seasons,  they  would  somctimes  be  found 
capable  o(  being  preserved  beyond  Ihe  year.     Of  this  do.scription  ive  may  supposo  that  Sabinewine  to 
have  been,  which  Horace  callsupon  his  fnend  to  hroach  when  four  years  old  ;2    although  in  general  the 
proper  age  of  the  ^abinura  was  from  seven  to  fifleen  ycars ;  and  the   poet  has  abundantly  shown,  in 
other  parfs  of  'o>s  works,  tiiat  he  knew  how  to  value  old  winc,  and  was  seldora  content  with  it  so  young- 
The  stroriger  dark-coloured  wines,  when  long  kept,  underwent  a  species  of  decomposition  (cariem  ve- 
ttisiatis,)  from  Ihe  precipitation  of  p  trtof  the  extractive  matter  which  theycontained.     This,  and  the 
pungenry  (acumen)  which  such  wines  acquired,  werejustly  esteemed  the  proofsof  their  having  arrived 
at  their  due  age.     The  genuine  flavour  of  tlic  vintage  was  then  fullv  developed,  and  all  the  roughness  of 
its  early  condition  was  removed.     From  the  mode,  however,  in  which  the  ancient  wines  were  preserv- 
ed,  a  greater  or  less  inspissation  took  place  ;  and,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  statement  of  Pliny,  this 
was  tnostobservable  it)  the  more  generous  kinds;  and  the  taste  became  disagreeably  bitter,  obscuring 
fhe  true  flavour  of  the  liquor.     Wine  of  a  middle   age  was,  therefore,  to  be  preferred,  as  being  the 
most  wholesome  and  grateful  :3   bu(  in  those  days,  as  well  as  ours,  it  was  the  fashion  to  place  the  high- 
ost  value  on  whatever  was  rarest,  and  au  extravagant  sum  was  often  given  for  wines  which  were  literal- 
ly  not  drinkabie.     Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  famous  vintage  of  the  year  in  which  L. 
Opimius  Nepos  was  consul,  being  the  633d.  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  :  when,  from  the   great 
warmth  of  the  summer,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  tmcommon    degree  of  perfection. 
Aelieius  Patcrculus,  who  flourished  150  years  afterwards,  denies  that  any  of  it  was  to  be  had  in   his 
time  ;4    but  botb  Pliny  and  Martial,  who  were  considerably  posterior  to  that  historian,  describe  it  as 
sfill  inexhausted  at  the  time  whcn  they  wrote.     The  formcr,  indeed,  admits  that  itwas  then  reduced  to 
f he  consistence  of  honey,  and  could  only  be  used  in  small  quantities  for  flavouring  other  wines,  or  mixing 
with  water.5     Reckoning  the  original  price  to  have  been  one  hundred  nurnmi,  or  sixteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  the  amphora,  he  calculates,  thaf,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  Roman  interest,  a  single 
ounce  of  this  wiue,  at  the  time  of  the  third  consulate  of  Caligula,  when  if  had  reached  its  160th  year, 
must  have  cost  at  least  one  nummus,  or  Iwopenee  ;  which  would  make  the  price  of  (he  quart  amount 
to  six  shillingsand  sixpence  English.6 

As  the  ordinary  wines  of  Italy  were  produced  in  great  abundance,  they  were  often  sold  at  very  mo- 
derate  prices.  CoIumella's  reduced  estimate  would  make  the  cost  about  fourpence  the  gallon  :  but  we 
find  from  Pliny,  that,  when  Licinius  Crassus  and  Julius  Caesar  were  consuls,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
them,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Greek  and  Aminean  wine  for  eight  asses  the  ampbora,  which  would  be 
less  than  one  penny  a  gallon  ;  and  the  sam?  author  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that,  at  the  time 
of  Metellus's  (riumph,  the  congius,  a  somewhat  smaller  measure  than  our  gallon,  was  to  be  bought  for 
a  single  as,  ov  about  three  farthings  English.  With  these  very  low  prices,  however,  itis  not  easy  to  re- 
concile  the  statement  of  Cicero  as  to  the  rate  of  duties  that  were  occasionally  levied  on  wines.  Thus, 
oneof  fhe  charges  of  mal-administration  brought  against  M.  Fonteius  was,  that  he  had  raised  an  undue 
sum  of  money  in  this  manner  :  butCicero  proves  the  practice  to  have  been  by  no  means  unusual ;  and 
mentions,  araong  other  instances,  that  of  Titurius,  who  had  exacted  not  less  tban  sixteen  sestertii,  or 
two  shillings  and  sevcn  pence  English,  for  the  amphora,  on  the  entrjof  wines  info  Toulouse,?  which 
would  be  upwards  of  four  times  the  amount  of  the  prices  last  queted. 


1.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  14.  18. 
2    Carm.  1.  9.  7. 
3.  Hist.  JVat.  23.  1. 

4  Hist.  Rom.  2.  7. 

5  Hist.  jYat  14.  4. 

6.  LangwitWs  Observations  on  ArhvthnoVs  Tables  nf  Ancient  Coins,  &c.  p.  57 

7.  Hist.  Xat.U.  4:  18.3. 
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EXCURSUS  7. 

GREEK   WINES-i 

Among  the  Greek  wines,  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  account  is  the  Maronca/L,  pro- 
bably  the  production  of  the  territory  of  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  or  of  Ismarus,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  where  Ulysses  received  the  supply  which  he  carried  with  him  on  his  voyage  to 
the  land  of  the  Cyclops.  It  was  a  black  sweet  wine  ;  and  from  the  evident  delight  with  which  Homer 
enlarges  on  its  virtues,  we  may  presume  it  to  have  been  of  the  choicest  quality.  He  describes  it,  as 
"  rich,  unadulterate,  and  fit  drink  for  gods,"  and  as  so  potent  that  i$  was  usually  mixed  with  twelve 
measures  of  water.2  Pliny  mentions  the  growths  of  Maronea  as  being  still  in  high  estimation  in  his 
tirae,  and  of  so  strong  a  nature,  that  they  were  commonly  drunk  much  diluted,  oamely,  with  eight  parts 
of  water  to  one  of  wine  :  and  we  collect  from  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  observations,  that  one  of  the  species  of 
grapes  now  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Zante  is  called  marcnitis  ;3  the  colour,  however,  is  white. 
Olher  partsof  Thrace  were  famous  for  their  vvines,  but  Ismarus  scems  to  have  longest  maintained  its 
credit.4  The  black  wine  of  Sciathos,  mentioned  by  one  of  the  poets,  must  have  been  of  a  much 
lighter  quality,  as  it  was  drunk  with  only  an  equal  measure  of  water. 

The  Pramnian,  which  was  a  red,  but  not  a  sweet,  wine,  appears  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  ;  foi 
we  find  Hecamede,  under  the  direction  of  Nestor,  preparing  a  copious  draught  of  it  for  Machaon,  whea 
he  received  the  wound  in  hisshoulder.5  According  to  certain  writers,  the  Prarnnian  was  derived 
from  the  island  Icaria,  where  there  was  a  rocky  hill  of  that  name  ;  others  describe  it  as  the  growth  of 
Ephesus,  or  Lesbos ;  whilesome,  again,  suppose,  that  the  appeiiation  was  intended  to  express  its  do- 
rable  quality,  quasi  irapa/ilvioj;,  or  denofed  a  particular  grape  frora  which  it  was  made. 6  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  sufficient  authority  for  pronouncing  it  to  have  been  a  strong,  hard,  astringent  liquor,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  not  err  rauch,  if  we  compare  it  to  our  common  Port  wine.  It  was  neither  sweet  nor 
thick,  but  austere,  and  remarkabh  potent  and  durnble;  in  all  which  particulars  it  perfectly  resembled 
the  raodern  growth  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  assimilate  it.  Like  Port,  too,  it  was  much  commended 
for  its  medicinal  uses,  and  on  that  account  was  sometimes  called  pkarmacites.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever,  would  seem  to  have  had  no  relish  tor  a  beverage  of  this  characler ;  for  Aristophanes  tells  us, 
"that  they  disliked  those  poets  who  dealt  in  the  rough  and  borrible,  as  much  asthey  abominated  the 
harsh  Pramnian  wine,  whkh  shrivelled  the  features  and  obstructed  the  digestive  organs."  But  in 
these  respects  it  was  farexceeded,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Alexis,  by  the  Corinthian  wine, 
which  to  drink,  he  says,  was  actual  torture. "  In  the  age  of  Pliny,  the  Pramnian  was  still  a  noted 
growth  of  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna. 

It  was  in  the  luscious  sweet  wines  that  the  Greeks  surpassed  all  other  nations,  and  to  this  class  the 
commendations  of  their  later  poets  must  be  regaided  as  chiefly  applyiag.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  products  of  the  islands  of  the  lonian  and  Aegean  seas,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was 
assiduously  practised,  and  where  the  finest  climate,  and  the  choicest  soils  and  exposures,  gave  to  its 
fruit  an  uncoramon  degree  of  excellence.  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Thasos,  in  particular,  scem  each  to  have 
contended  for  the  superiority  of  its  growths  .  but  several  of  the  other  islands,  such  as  Corcyra,  Cy- 
prus,  Crete,  Cnidos,  and  Rhodes,  yielded  wines  wbich  were  much  esteemed  foi  their  sweetuess  and 
delicacy  ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  supplied,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  with  the  richest  sweet  vvines. 


1.  Hendersorfs  History  o/Ancientand  Modem  wines,  p.  74.  seqq. 

Q   Od.  9.  248 

3    Walpoltfs  Collection.  vol.  1.  p.  29S. 

4.  Ovid.  Fust.  3.  409.  Firg.  Georg.  2. 35. 
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It  has  been  already  observed  that  these  wines  were  not  whitc,  in  the  proper  accepialion  of  the  terni, 
butrather  of  a  straw  or  amber  colour,  according  to  theirgreater  or  less  age.  This  hue  they  would 
naturally  derive  from  their  being  fermented  along  with  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  vvhich  were  used  in 
their  ripest  state,  or  after  they  had  become  partially  dried,  and  which,  being  generally  of  the  muscat 
sort,  would  impart  a  grate'ul  perfume  to  the  liquor, — a  quality  on  which  the  Greeks  placed  a  due  value, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  by  their  poets.  The  exquisite  aroma  of  the  Saprian, 
which  was  pn>bably  Chian  wine  matured  by  great  age,  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  excursus. 
The  Lesbian  wme  would  seem  to  ha^e  been  lessodorous,  but  to  have  possessed  a  delicious  fiavour,  for 
it  is  said  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  ambrosia  rather  than  of  wirie,  and  to  have  been  like  nectar 
when  old.  l  Horace  terms  the  Lesbian  an  '«  innocent"  wine,2  but  it  was  the  prcvailing  opinion  among 
theancients,  that  all  sweet  wines  wereless  injurious  to  the  head,  and  less  apt  to  cause  intoxication,  than 
the  strongdry  wines.  Bv  Pliny,  however,  the  growths  of  Chios  and  Thasos  are  placed  before  thc 
Lcsbian,  which,  he  affirms,  had  naturallv  a  saltish  taste  ;  but  the  Clazomenian,  whichcame  from  the 
coast  of  lonia,  and  which  was  less  adulterated  with  sea-water,  is  sa  d  to  have  been  preferable  to  all  the 
others,  on  account  of  its  purer  flavour.  The  Thasian  was  a  generous  sweet  wine,  ripening  slowly,  and 
acquiring  by  age  a  delicate  odour  of  the  apple.  The  Chian,  again,  is,  by  some  writers,  described  as 
athick  lusciouswine;  and  that  which  grew  on  the  craggy  heghts  of  Ariusium,  extending  three  hun- 
dred  stadia  along  the  coast,  isextolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best  of  all  Greek  wines.  3  From  Athenaeus 
we  learn  that  ihe  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usually  divided  into  three  distinct  species, — a 
dry  vvine,  a  sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sortof  a  peculiar  quality,  thence  termed  aird/cparov.4  All  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  terms  of  the 
bighest  commendation.5  The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as  the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the 
product  of  the  same  island.  The  wines  of  Naxos,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  on  the  other  hand,  were  slill 
more  liable  to  the  censure  passed  on  the  Lesbian  in  Pliny's  time  ;  and  those  of  Zacynthus  and  Leu- 
cadia  had  the  character  of  being  heady.  As  the  latterwere  prepared  with  gypsum,  they  were  probably 
of  a  dryer  nature,  and  more  potent  quality,  than  the  vvines  of  the  other  islande. 

Among  the  lighter  wines,  the  Mendean,  which  most  likely  took  its  name  from  Mende,  a  town  in  Tbrace, 
was  a  white  wine,  and  of  such  moderatestrength,  that  it  bore  dilution  with  only  three  parts  of  water. 
For  the  manufacture  of  it,  the  grapes,  whilestill  hanging  on  the  vine,  are  said  to  have  been  sprinkled 
with  elaterium,  which  was  supposed  to  impart  a  peculiar  softness  to  the  wine.  The  Argitis,  celebrated. 
by  Virgil  for  its extiaordinary  durability,  and  procured  from  a  small  grape  abounding  in  juice,  is  also 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wine.  6  lf  tbis  conjecture  be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  sorae  ana- 
logy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.  A  little  rough  wine,  named  Omphacites,  was  procured  in  Les- 
bos  and  Thasos  from  a  particular  species  of  grape,  which  was  gathered  before  it  had  attained  its  full 
maturity,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  three  or  four  days  previously  to  pressure.  After  the  first  fermentation 
was  over,  the  easks  were  kept  in  a  sunny  situation,  till  the  wine  was  suflkiently  ripened.  7 

The  above  are  all  the  principal  wines  of  Greece  to  which  it  is  possible  toassign  distinctive  characters. 
But,  besides  thcse  indigenous  growths  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  produce  of  the  African  and 
Asiatic  wines,  of  whichseveral  enjoyed  a  high  repufation,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  stocks 
from  which  the  firstGrecian  vineyards  were  supplied.  According  to  Florentinus,  some  of  the  Bithynian 
wines,  but  especially  that  procured  from  a  species  of  grape  called  mersites,  were  of  the  choicest  qua- 
lity.  8  The  wines  of  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  other  hand,  vied  in  fragrancy  with  the  Lesbian ;  and, 
if  we  may  confide  in  the  report  of  Athenaeus,  the  white  wines  oi  Mareotis  and  Taenia  in  Lower  Egypt, 
were  of  almost  unrivalled  excellence.  The  former,  which  was  sometimes  called  Alexandrean,  from 
the  neighbounug  territory,  was  a  light,  sweetish,  white  wine,  with  a  delicate  perfume,  of  easy  diges- 
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tion,  and  nol  apt  to  afiect  thc  head ;  though  the  allusion  of  Horace  to  its  influence  on  the  inind  of  CJe^ 
patra  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  had  not  always  preserved  its  innocuous  quality.  l  The  wine  of  Me- 
roe,  however,  which  was  produced  at  the  feast  given  to  Caesar  by  that  volupluou3  (emale,  would  appear 
tohave  been  in  stillhigher  estimation,  and  to  have  borne  some  resemblatice  to  the  Falernian.2  Tbe 
laeniotic,  on  the  other  hand,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  narrow  strip  of  land  where  it  grew,  wa^ 
a  grey,  or  greenish  wme  (vn6^Xu>pog),  of  a  greater  consistence  and  more  luscious  taste  than  the  Mareo- 
tic,  but  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  astringency,  and  a  rich  aromatic  odour.  Tiu-  vviue  of  An- 
lylla,  also  the  produce  of  the  vicinily  of  Alexnndrea,  vvas  the  only  rernaining  grovvth,  from  among 
the  numerous  vineyards  which  llouiishtd  in  Egypt,  that  attained  auy  degree  of  celebrity.2  Pli- 
ny  commends  the  Sebennytic  wine,  which  he  describes  as  made  from  three  kinds  of  grapes,  but  without 
affordiug  the  means  determining  its  peculiar  quality. 

On  the  mountain  Tmolus,  in  Lydia,  a  brown  sweet  wine  was  produced,  which  is  classed  by  Virgil 
aud  Galen  among  the  first-rate  growths,  but  described  by  Pliny  as  too  luscious  to  be  drunk  by  itself, 
and  as  chiefly  used  for  flavouring  and  correcting  the  harshness  of  other  wines.  The  Scybellites,  so  call- 
ed  from  tha  place  of  its  growth  in  Galaua,  is  only  noticed  by  Galen,  on  account  of  its  th.ckness  and  ex- 
treme  sweetness.  The  Abaies,  which  was  a  wine  of  Cilicia,  appears  from  his  report  to  have  been  a 
sweetish  wine  of  a  red  colour.  The  Tibenum,  Arsynium,and  Titucazenum,  are  enumerated  by  the 
same  author  among  the  lighter  growths  of  his  native  counlry  :  the  two  first  vvere  probably  dry  red  wines: 
the  latter  is  described  as  a  sweet  wiue,  but  not  very  rich  or  high-  coloured.  They  ripened  the  soonest  of 
all  the  Asiatic  wines. 


EXCURSUS  8. 
PRINCIPAL  WINES  OF  THE  ROMANS.3 

Duiiing  the  early  agesof  the  Republic,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Romans  were  much  accustomed  to 
ibe  use  of  wine;  for  the  constant  predatory  warfare  with  the  neighbouring  states,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,s«iust  have  prevented  them  from  giving  that  attentionto  their  vineyards  which  was  necessary 
for  bringing  the  produce  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  Romulus  directed  milk  to  be  used  for  the  liba- 
tions  to  the  gods^  and  a  posthumous  law  of  Numa  fbrbade  the  sprinklingof  thefuneral  pile  with  wirie,-* 
merely,  as  Pliny  conceives,  on  account  of  its  scarcity.  That  the  vine,  however,  was  partially  cultivat- 
ed  in  those  times,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruna,  having  been  paid  in  wine 
for  the  succour  which  he  aflbrded  the  Rutilians  in  their  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  It  was 
not  till  the  six  hundredth  year  of  the  city,  if  thc  assertion  of  the  author  just  quoted  be  correct,  that  the 
Italian  winescame  into  such  vogue,  as  tobe  deemed  superior  to  those  of  all  other  countries. 

Few  parts  of  Italy  proved  unfriendly  tn  the  vine ;  but  it  flourished  most  in  that  portion  of  the  south- 
western  coast,  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary  fertility  and  delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Campunia 
felix  was  given.  Concerning  the  extent  of  the  territory  in  question,  there  is  some  difference  of  opi- 
niouamong  ancient  authors,  in  consequence  of  the  various  boundaries  that  were  successively  assigned 
to  it,5  but  Pliny  and  Strabo,  who  have  given  the  fullest  account  of  its  geography,  confine  the  appella- 
tion  to  thelevel  country  reaching  fromSinuessa  to  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  and  including  the  Cam- 
pi  Laborini  from  which  the  pre^ent  name  Terra  di  Lavoro  h  derived.  The  exuberant  produce  of  the 
rich  and  inexhaustible  soil  of  the  whole  of  this  district,  which  is  so  happily  exposed  to  the  most  genial 
breezes,  while  it  is  sheltered  by  the  \pennines  from  all  the  colder  winds,  has  called  forth  the  eulogies  of 
every  writer  who  has  had  cccasion  to  mention  it.     There  the  earth  yields  its  choicest  fruits  almost  un- 

1.  Carm.  1.  37   14. 
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cidden, — "  ipsa  volentia  rura," — refusingnot  eveh  the  groWths  oi'  the  (orrid  wne  :  i  and  tf  the  inhabil- 
ants  too  often  remain  inseusible  to  the  advaffttiges  of  their  situation,  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  bo 
charined  with  the  luxui'i:mt  display  of  vegettfBIe  lile  which  bursts  upon  his  sight.  From  this  distriet 
then,  the  Romans  obtained  those  vintages  which  they  Valued  so  liighly,  and  of  iVhich  thr  fame  extend- 
ed  to  all  parts  Of  the  world.  [n  anrient  times,  indeed,  the  hills  by  which  the  surface  is  diversified 
seetn  to  have  formed  one  continued  vineyard  ;  uiul  every  Care  wa.s  taken  to  maintam  the  choice  quality" 
of  the  produce.  VVith  rcspect  to  the  locality  and  desijjWlfton  of  particular  celebraied  sjiots,  much  con- 
Iroversy  has  arisen  among  critics.  Florus  spt  aks  o(  Falernus  as  a  mountain.2  aiid  Martial  describes 
ilunder  the  same  tiile  ;8  but  Pli.>\,  Pblybms,  and  others  denoininate  itaiield,  or  territory,  (tiger)  ;  and, 
asthe  best  growths  werc  stj  led  indiscr  lihkl  ltely  Mnssicum  and  Falernum,  Peregrini  concurs  wi>h  Vi- 
bius  in  deciding,  that  Massicus  was  the  propo.r  appellation  ol  the  hill  which  rose  from  the  Falernian 
plam.  B\  a  similar  mode  of  reasoniug  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  terni  "  arvis"  which  occurs  in 
conjuuetion  with  "  Massicus"  in  the  splend^d  description  of  the  origin  o*'  the  Falernian  vineyards  gi- 
ven  by  Silius  Italicus,  that  the  epithet  Massicus  was  applic  able  to  more  level  grounds. 

Thetruth  seems  to  be,  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  commence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Sinuessa,  a;.d  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  ai;d  which  may  have  taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or  district  of  Falernum  : 
but  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the  best  exposed  among  them  may  have  been  the  Massicus  ;  and  as,  m 
process  of  time,  several  inferior  growths  were  conf-unded  under  the  common  detiominatiou  of  Falerni- 
an,  correct  writers  wuuld  choose  that  epithet  which  mosl  aecurately  denoted  the  finest  vintages.  If, 
however,  it  be  allowable  to  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  rnodern  names,  the  question  as  to  the  locality  will 
be  quickly  decided  ;  for  the  mountain  that  rises  irom  the  Rocca  di  Mondragone,  which  is  generally  al- 
lowed  to  point  to  the  site  of  ancient  Sinuessa,  is  still  known  b<  thp  name  of  Mcnte,  Massico.  That  the 
Massic  wines  were  grownhere  is  sumcientfy  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Martiul,  who  descibes  them  as 
the  p:  oducc  cf  the  Sinuessan  vineyard?.'»  At  a  sitort  distance  to  the  east,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  adja- 
cent  ridge,  are  two  villages,  of  which  the  upper  is  called  Falciano  a  monie,  and  the  lower,  Falciano  a 
basso.     Here  was  the  aucient  Faustianum,  of  which  Falciano  is  a  cjrruption. 

The  account  which  Plitiy  has  fnrnished  of  the  wines  of  Catnpania  is  the  most  circumstantial,  and,  as 
noone  hatlgreater  oppoitunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  pnncipal  growthsof  his  native  country, 
doubtless,  the  most  correct.  "  Augustus,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time,"  he  informs  us, 
"  gave  the  preference  to  the  Setine  wine  that  was  grown  in  the  vineyards  above  Forum  Appii,  as  bein^ 
of  all  kindsthe  least  aptto  mjure  the  stomach.  Forraerly  the  Caecuban,  which  came  from  the  poplar 
marshes  of  Amyclae,  was  most  esteemed  :  but  it  has  lost  its  repute,  partly  frorn  the  negligence  of  the 
growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
navigable  canal  that  was  begun  by  Nero  from  Averuus  to  0>tia.  The  second  rank  used  to  be  assigned 
to  the  growths  of  the  Falernian  territory,  and,  among  them,  chiefly  to  the  Faustianum.  The  territory 
oi  Falernum  begins  from  the  Campanian  br.dge  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  to  Urbana,  which'  has  been 
recently  colonised  and  placed  under  the  ju-iscliclion  of  Capua  by  Sylla  :  the  Faustian  vineyards,  again, 
are  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  village  in  the  viciniry  of  Cediae,  which  village  is  six  miles  from 
Sinuessa.  Thewines  produced  on  this  soilowe  their  celebrity  to  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed 
011  their  manufacture  ;  but  latterly  they  have  somewhat  degenerated  from  their  original  excellence, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  who  are  usually  more  intent  upon  fhe  quantity  than  the 
cjuality  of  the  vintages.  They  continue,  hOweVer,  in  the  greatest  estimation  ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  of  all  wines,  as  they  burn  when  approached  by  a  flame.  They  are  pf  three  kinds,  namely, 
the  dry,  the  sweet,  and  the  light  Faleruian.  Some  persons  class  them  somewhat  difterently,  giving  the 
name  of  Gauranum  to  the  wine  made  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  of  Faustianum  to  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  middle  region,  and  reserving  the  appellation  of  Falernian  for  the  lowest  growlhs.  It  is  wor- 
thy  of  remark  that  none  of  the  grapes  which  yield  these  wines  are  at  all  pleasant  to  the  laste."5 


1.  Cotton  has  been  cultivated   on  the  plain  of  Sorrento,  with  so  much  success,  as  to  furnish  in  onc 
year  (1812)  to  the  amount  of  60,000  bales.— CAateaneoieux,  Lettres  ecrites  d'  Italie,  tom.  2.  v.  59. 
2    Lib.  1.  c  16. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  wines,  it  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  the  higb 
commendation  of  Augustus,  trie  Setiuum  is  never  once  mentioned  by  Horace,  although  he  hasexpatiat- 
ed  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  amateur,  on  t!ie  other  firstrate  growths  of  his  time.  Perhaps  he  took  the 
liberty  of  differing  from  the  imperial  taste  in  this  particular,  as  the  Setine  was  a  delicate  light  wine,  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  predilection  for  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  strength.  Both  Martial  and 
Juvenal,  however,  make  frequent  mention  or  it ;  and  Silius  Italicus  declares  it  to  have  been  so  choice 
as  to  be  reserved  for  Baechus  himself, — "  ipsius  mensis  reposta  Lyaei."  Galen  cornmends  it  for 
its  innocuous  qualities.  lt  was  grown  on  the  heightsof  Sezza,  1  and  (hough  not  a  strong  wine,  possess- 
ed  sufficient  firmness  and  permanenc)  to  undergo  the  operation  of  the  fumarium;  for  we  find  Juvenal 
alluding  to  some  which  was  so  old  that  the  smoke  had  obliterated  the  mark  of  the  jar  in  wbich  it  was 
contained.2 

The  Caecuban,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  by  Galen  as  a  generous,  durable  wine,  butaptto  affect 
the  head,  and  ripening  only  after  a  long  term  of  year^.3  In  another  place,  he  remarks,  that  the  Bithy- 
nian  white  wine,  when  very  old,  passed  with  the  Romans  for  Caecuban  ;  but  that  in  this  state  it  was  ge- 
nerally  bitter  and  unfit  for  drinking.4  From  this  analogy  we  may  conclude,  that,  when  new,  it  belong- 
ed  to  the  tlass  of  rough  svveet  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of 
which  he  speaks,  in  general,  as  reserved  for  important  festivals.5  After  the  breakmg  up  of  the  princi- 
pal  vineyards  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  wculd  uecessarily  become  very  scarce  and  vaiuable;  andsuch 
persons  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  any  that  daind  from  the  Opimian  vintage,  would  preserve 
it  with  extraordiuary  rare.  o  In  fatt,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  in  a  subsequent  book,  that  it  was  no  longer 
grown, — u  Catcuba  jam  non  gignuntur^ — and  he  also  alludes  to  the  Setine  wine,  as  an  article  of 
great  rarity  7  The  Fundanum,  which  was  the  produce  of  the  samc  territory,  if,  indeed,  it  was  a 
distinct  wine,  seemsto  have  partaken  of  the  saine  characters,  being,  according  to  Galen's  report,  strong 
and  full-bodied,  and  so  heady,  that  it  could  only  be  drunk  in  small  quantity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  excellence  of  these  wines  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  loose 
volcanic  soils  on  which  they  were  produced.  Much  also  dependtd  on  the  mode  of  culture;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  thatthe  great  superiority  of  the  growths  of  the  Falernian  vineyards  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  owing  to  the  vines  there  being  trained  onjuga,  or  low  frames,  formed  of  poles,8  instead  of 
being  raised  on  poplars,  as  was  the  case  in  several  of  the  adjacent  territories.  Afterwards,  when  the 
proprietors,  in  consequence  of  the  increasinjr  demand  for  their  wines,became  desirous  to  augment  the 
quantity,  they  probably  adopted  the  latter  practice,  and  forcing  the  vines  toagreat  height,  sacrificed 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Two  facts  bearing  on  this  point,  and  deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  thev 
show  m  the  clearest  manner  how  much  the  characters  of  wine  inay  be  modified  by  slight  variations  of 
the  seasons,  are  noticed  by  Galen.  "  There  are,"  he  observes,  "  two  sorts  of  Falernian,  the  dry,  and 
the  sweetish,  which  latter  is  producedonly  when  the  wind  continues  in  the  south,duringthe  vintage  ; 
and  from  the  samecause  it  also  becomes  of  a  deeper  hue,  (neXdvrepos) ;  but  in  other  circumstances  the 
wineobtained  isdry,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  (avcTrjpdi  Kal  rop  xpcapaTi  Kippos.)"$  The  operalion  of 
the  same  causes  will  be  found  to  effect  a  similarchange  in  the  character  of  several  of  our  modern  vin- 
tages. 

Nowine  has  ever  acquired  such  extensive  celebrity  as  the  Falernian,  or  more  truly  merited  the 
name  of  '  immortal"i  o  which  Martial  has  conferred  upon  it.  At  least,  of  all  ancient  wines,  it  is  the 
one  most  generally  known  in  modern  times :  for,  while  other  eminent  growths  are  overlooked  orfor- 
gotten,  few  readers  will  be  found  vvho  have  not  formed  some  acquaintance  with  the  Falernian  :  and  its 
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rame  must  desceod  (o  the  latest  sges,  along  with  the  works  of  those  mighty  masfers  of  (he  lyre  who 
have  sung  i(s  praises.  But,  althougb  the  name  is  thus  familiar  to  every  one,  6carcely  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  determine  the  exact  nature  and  properties  of  the  liquor  :  and  little  more  is  understood  con- 
cerningit,  (han  tha(  (he  ancien(s  valued  il  highly,  kep(  i(  until  i(  became  very  old,  and  produced  i(  only 
when  (hey  wished  (o  regale  (heir  deares(  friends.  A(  (his  dis(ance  of  (ime,  indeed,  and  wi(h  (he  im- 
perfec(  da(a  we  possess,  noone  need  expec(  (o  demons(ra(e  (he  precise  qualiries  of  tha(  or  any  o(her 
wineof  antiquity  ;  thous;h  by  collating  the  few  fac(s  already  sta(ed  with  some  o(her  particulars  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  respocting  (lie  Falernian  vintages,  (he  hope  may  reasonably  be  indulged 
of  our  being  able  'o  m;ike  some  approach  (o  a  more  correc(  estimate  of  their  (rue  characters,  and  of 
pointing  out  at  the  same  (ime  (hose  modern  growths  (o  which  ihey  have  (he  grea(es(  resemblance. 

In(he  firstplace,  all  writers  agree  in  describing  (he  Falernian  wine  as  very  strong  and  durable,  and 
so  rough  in  i(s  receut  s(a(e,  (ha(  i(  could  no(  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  but  required  to  be  kep(  a  great 
number  of  years,  before  it  was  sufhciently  mellow.  Horace  even  (erms  i(a  "  fiery"  wine,  and  calls  for 
water  from  (he  spring  (o  modera(e  ils  strertgih  ;i  and  Persius  applies  (o  i(  (he  epi(he(  '•  indomitum" 
probably  in  allusion  (o  its  heady  quality.  s  From  Galen's  account  it  appears(o  have  been  in  bes(  con- 
dition  from  (he  (en(h  (o  (he  twentieth  year :  afteiw  ards  it  was  apt  to  contrac(  an  unpleasant  bitterness  : 
yet  we  may  suppose,  (hat  when  of  a  good  vintage,  and  especially  when  preserved  in  glass  bottles,  it 
would  keep  much  longer  without  having  ils  flavour  impaired.  Horace,  who  was  a  lover  of  old  wine, 
proposes  in  a  well-known  ode,3  (o  broach  an  amphora  which  was  coeval  wi(h  himself,  and  whicb, 
therefore,  was  probably  not  less  than  thirty-tbree  years  old  ;  as  forquatus  Manlius  was  consul  in  the 
six  bundred  and  eighty-ninth  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  Corvinus,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  wine  was  to  be  drawn  did  not  obtain  tbe  consulate  till  723  A.  U.  C.  As  he  bestows  the  highest 
commendation  on  (his  sample,  ascribing  (o  i(  all  (he  vir(ues  of  (he  choices(  vinrages,  and  pronouncing 
ittruly  worthy  (o  be  produced  on  a*day  of  fesrivily,  we  must  believe  it  to  !:ave  been  really  of  excellent 
quality.  In  genera!,  however,  it  probably  suffered,  more  or  iess,  from  the  mode  in  whic  h  it  vvas  kept ; 
and  hose  whose  taste  was  not  perverted  by  the  rage  for  high-dried  wines,  preferred  it  in  its  middle 
state.  Thus  Cicero,  when  animadverting  on  the  style  of  the  orations  which  Thucydides  has  intro- 
ducedin  his  History,  and  which,  he  conceives,  would  have  been  more  polished  if  (hey  had  been  com- 
posed  at  a  la(er  period,  (akes  occasion  (o  illustrate  the  subject  of  his  discourse  by  a  reference  to  the 
effects  of  age  upon  wine.  "  Those  orarions,"  he  remarks,  "1  have  always  been  discosed  (o  admire  ; 
bu(  I  neither  would  imita(e  them,  if  I  could,  nor  could  T,  if  I  would ;  beinsr,  in  (his  respec(,like  one 
who  deligh(s  in  Falernian  wine,  but  chooses  neither  (hat  which  is  so  new  as  to  date  from  the  last 
consuls,  northatwhich  issoold  as  to  take  the  name  of  Annician  or  Opimian.  Yet  the  wines  so 
entitled,  are,  I  believe,  in  the  highest  repute  :  but  excessive  age  neither  has  the  suavity  which  we  re- 
quire,  nor  is  it  even  bearable."4  The  same  writer,  suppiug  one  evening  with  Damasippus,  had  some 
indifferent  wine  presented  to  him,  which  he  was  pressed  to  drink,  "  as  being  Falernian,  forty  years 
old."     On  tasting  it  he  pleasantly  observed,  "  that  it  bore  its  age  uncommonly  well."5 

Among  our  present  wines,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  those  of  Xeres  and  Madeira  as  tho 
two  to  which  the  Falernian  offers  the  most  distinct  features  of  resemblance.  Both  are  slraw  coloured 
wines,  assuming  a  deeper  tint  from  age,  or  from  particular  ciicumstances  in  the  quality,  or  management 
of  the  vintage.  Both  of  them  present  the  several  varieties  of  dry,  sweet,  and  light.  Both  of  them  are 
exceedingly  9trong  and  durable  wines;  being,  when  new,  very  rough,  harsh,  and  fiery,  and  requiring 
to  be  kept  aboutthe  same  lengthof  time  as  the  Falermian,  before  they  attain  a  due  degree  of  mellnvr- 
ness.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  more  palpable  dryness  and  bit(er-swee(  flavour  of  (he  Sherry  might 
incline  us  (o  decide,  (hat  it  approached  most  nearly  to  the  wine  under  consideration :  and  it  is  wortby  of 
remark,  that  the  same  difference  in  the  produce  of  the  fermentation  is  observable  in  the  Xeres  vmtages, 
as  that  whichGalen  has  notired  with  respect  to  the,  Falernian:  it  being  impossiblc  always  to  predict, 
with  certainty,  whether  the  result  wiil  be  a  drv  wine,  or  a  svveetish  wine,  resembling  Paxarete.    But, 
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on  (he  other  hand,  the  soil  of  Modeira  is  more  analogous  <o  that  of  *';ie  Campagna  Felice,  and  thence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  its  wines  are  simitar.  Sicily,  which  is  also  a  volcanic 
country,  supplies  several  growlhs,  which  an  inexperiericed  judge  would  very  readily  mistake  for  those 
of  the  former  island,  and  which  would,  in  all  probability,  comp  still  nearer  to  them  in  qualily,  if  more 
pains  were  bestowed  upon  the  manufaclure.  Another  point  of  coincidence  is  deserving  of  notice. 
Bolh  Xeres  and  Madeira,  are,  as  is  well  known,  mfinitely  improved  by  being  transporled  to  a  hot 
climate;  and  latterly  it  has  become  a  common  practice,  among  the  dealers  in  the  island,  to  force  the 
Madeira  wines  by  a  process .  which  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  operation  ot  the  fumarivm.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  objectcd  that  the  iniluence  of  heat  and  age  upon  these  liquors,  far  from  producing 
any  disagreeable  bittemess,  only  renders  them  sweeter  and  milder,  however  long  they  may  bekept; 
butthen,  in  contrasting  them  with  the  stiperannuated  wines  of  the  Romans,  we  must  make  allowance 
for  the  previous  preparations,  and  the  effect  of  the  different  sorts  of  vessels  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served.  U  Madeira,  or  Sheny,  but  particularly  the  latter,  vvere  kept  in  earthen  jars  until  it  was  re- 
duced  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  there  can  be  little  doubl  that  the  laste  would  become  so  intensely 
bitter,  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  Cicero,  we  should  condemn  it  as  intoierable. 

The  Surrentine  wines,  which  were  theproduce  of  the  Aminean  grapes,  were,  in  like  manner,  of  very 
durable  quality, — "  firmissima  vina,"  as  Virg.il  designates  thern ;  and  on  account  of  their  lightness  and" 
wholesomeness,  werp  much  commended  for  the  use  of  convalescents.  They  are  stated  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  gr  )wn  only  in  vineyards,  and  conseqoenlly  the  vines  whieh  yielded  thern  could  not  have 
been  high-trained.  Their  exemption  from  the  fault  of  bitterness,  which  most  of  the  other  wines  ac- 
quircd  by  long  keeping,  has  already  been  stated.  1  But  Athenaeus,  upon  the  authority  of  Galen,  ob- 
serves,  that  Ihey  remaincd  alwa^  9  thin  and  weak,  and  never  ripcned  thoroughly,  from  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient  body.  In  their  early  state  they  appear  to  have  bcen  veiy  harsh  and  sharp  to  the  taste  :  and  Ti- 
berius  used  to  alifge  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  raise  thcir  fame,  but  that,  in  his  opinion, 
they  only  merited  the  name  of  geiiemus  vinegar.  In  these  respects  they  may  be  compared  to  some  of 
the  secondary  growths  of  the  Rhine,  vvhich,  though  liable  at  first  to  the  imputation  of  much  actdity, 
will  keep  a  long  time,  and  continue  to  improve  toa  certain  estent,  but  never  attain  the  oily  smoothness 
that  characterises  the  first-rate  wines.     The  wine  of  Captra  resembled  the  Surrentine,2 

Such  were  the  wines  of  the  Campania  FeliK,  and  aljacent  hills,  of  which  most  frequent  mention  i.- 
made,  and  concerning  which  thp  fnllest  particulars  have  been  transmitted.  Respecting  ccrtain  other 
growths,  as  the  Calenum,  Caulinum,,  and  Spatanum,  our  infcrmation  is  of  a  more  impcrfect  nature. 
We  only  know  that  the  vintages  of  Cales  are  much  praised  by  Horace,  and  described  by  Galen  a= 
lighter,  and  more  grateful  to  (he  stomach,  than  the  Falernian  :  while  those  of  the  latler  territories 
are  pronounced  to  have  been  iitlle,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  celebiated  wine. 

As  the  soilsof  the  Campania  of  Rome  partake  of  the  same  nature,  and  present  many  exceMent  expo- 
suresfor  the  vine,  snme  good  wines  were  thete  produ*  ed,  but  none  of  them  equal  in  quality  to  those 
which  we  have  just  been  reviewing.  The  Albanvm,  which  grew  upon  the  hills  that  rise  to  the  south, 
in  view  of  the  city.  is  rankrd  b)  Pliny  only  as  a  third-rate  wine  ;  but  from  the  frequent  commendation 
of  it  by  Juvenal  and  Horace,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  considerable  repute,  especially  when 
matured  by  long  keeping.  3  It  was  sweet  and  thick  vvhen  new,  but  became  dry  when  old,  seldom 
ripening  properly  before  the  fifteenthyear.  The  wine  of  Labici  occ.upied  the  middle  station  between 
the  Falemian  and  the  Alban.  The  Sisrninum,  on  the  otber  hand,  is  said  to  have  been  so  rough  and 
astringent,  that  it  was  chiefiy  used  as  a  medicine.     All  (hese  vvere  apparently  white  wines. 

Among  the  lighter  growths  of  the  Roman  territory,  the  Sabinum,  JVomenlanum,  and  Tenafranum, 
were  atflong  the  mos(  agreeable.     The  first  seems  to  have  been  a  thin  table-wine,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
attaining  its  maturity   in  seven  years      The  JYomentan,  hovvever,    which  was    also  a  delicate   claret 
wine,  but  of  a  fulier  body,  is  deecribed  as  coming  toperfection  in  five  or  six  years.     The  wine  of  Spo-  ' 
letum  again,  which  wasdistinguished  by  its  bright  golden  colour,  was  light  and  pleasant. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Pliny,  a  fourth  class  of  wines  was  formed  by  the  Sicilian  vintages.     Of  these 
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the  Mamcrtinvm,  which  canie  from  (hc  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  and  is  said  to  have  b"cn  introdu- 
ced  af  public  entertainments  by  Julius  Caesar,  was  a  light  and  siightly  astringcnt  wine  j  but  the  wines 
of  Tauromenium,  bcing  of  a  similar  quality,  werc  oftcn  subslituled  for  it.  The  Pollium,  or  Pollacum, 
df  Syracuse,  which  was  of  the  sweet  class,  is  noticed  by  several  authors  as  a  first-rate  winc,  being  thc 
produceof  a  particular  grape  called  biblia,  so  named  from  the  lown  of  Bibliae,  in  Thracc.  Of  the 
wines  of  the  south-weslern  part  of  the  island,  whence  the  best  growths  are  now  supplied,  no  mention 
uppears  to  be  made  among  the  ancient  writers. 


EXCURSUS  9. 

DiLUTION  OF  AKCIENT  WliXLS.t 

XmphicTToN  is  said  to  Jiave  issued  a  law,  direcling  that  pure  witje  shouid  bemerely  tasted  at  tlie  en- 
'ertainmenls  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  that  the  guests  should  be  allowed  ?o  drink  freely  of  vvine  mixed 
with  water,  afler  dedicating  the  first  cup  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  lo  remind  them  of  the  salubrious  qua- 
lity  of  the  latter  fluid.  However  much  this  exceilent  rule  msy  have'been  occasionally  transgressed,  it 
is  certain  that  thc  prevailing  practice  of  the  Greeks  vvas  to  drink  their  wines  in  a  diluted  state.  Hence  a 
common  division  of  them  into  7roXv</>opoi,  or  strong  wines,  which  wouid  bear  a  large  admixture  of  water, 
and  <5>ty<$0opoi,  or  weak  Wines,  which  admitted  of  ouly  a  slight  addition.  To  drink  wine  unmixed  was 
held  disreputable  ;  and  those  who  vvere  guilty  of  such  excess  wcre  said  to  act  like  Scythians,  {ithckv- 
fftaai.)  To  drink  even  equal  parts  of  wine  and  water,  or,  as  we  familiarly  term  it,  half  and  half.  was 
thought  to  be  unsafe  :  and,  in  general,  the  dilution  was  more  considerable;  varving,  according  to  thc 
taste  of  ihe  drinkers,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquor,  from  one  part  of  wine  and  four  of  water,  to  two  of 
wine,  and  four,  or  else  five  parts  of  water,  which  iast  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  mixture. 

From  the  account  which  Homer  gives  of  the  dilution  of  the  Maronean  wine  with  twenty  measures  of 
water,  and  from  a  passage  in  one  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  direcling  not  less  than  twenty-five 
parts  of  water  to  be  added  to  one  part  of  old  Thasian  wine,2  some  persons  have  inferred,  that  these 
wines  possessed  a  degree  of  strength  far  surpassing  any  of  the  liquors  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
modern  times,  or  of  which  we  can  well  form  an  idea.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  wines  in  ques- 
tion  were  not  only  inspissated,  but  also  highly  seasoned  with  various  aromatic  ingredients,  and  had  oftert 
-contracted  a  repulsive  bitterness  from  age,  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  use  till  they  had  been  diffused 
ln  a  large  quantily  of  water.  If  they  had  equalled  the  pturest  alcohol  in  strength,  such  a  lowering  as 
thatabove  described  must  have  been  more  than  enough  ;  but  the  slrong  heterogeneous  taste  which  they 
bad  acquired  would  render  further  dilution  advisable  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  used 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  flavour  to  the  water.  In  the  instance  cited  from  Hippocrates'  works, 
■•he  mixture  with  Thasian  wine  is  prescribed  for  a  patient  in  fever,  and  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  no» 
*hing  more  than  a  mild  diluent  drink. 

Since  water  then  entercd  so  largely  into  the  beverages  of  the  ancients,  neither  labour  nor  expense 
was  spared  «o  obtaiu  it  in  the  purest  state,  and  to  ensurc  an  abundant  siipply  frotn  those  fountains  and 
^treams  which  wcre  thought  to  yield  it  of  the  most  grateful  and  salubrious  quality.  In  prder  more  ef- 
fectually  to  dissolve  those  wines  which  had  become  inspissated  by  age,  thc  water  was  sometimes  puri- 
fied  by  boiling  ;  and,  when  the  solution  was  completed,  the  liquor  was  strained  througb  a  cloth,  in  order 
to  frce  it  fro:n  any  impurities  which  it  might  have  contracted.s  As  this  operation,  however,  was  apt  to 
-  ommunicate  an  unpleasant  taste,  or  at  least  to  deprive  them  of  their  natural  flavour,  such  persons  as 
were  nice  in  the  managemeut  of  tbeir  wines  adopted  the  expedient  of  exposing  them  to  the  night  air, 
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Which  was  thought  to  assist  their  clarification,  without  impairiag  their  other  virtues.i  That  the  liquora 
which  had  undergone  these  processes  would  be  rendered  more  potable  and  grateful  than  before  rnay  be 
readily  conceived  :  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of  Bacci,  who  pronounces  them 
to  have  been  superior  in  colour,  in  brightness,  and  in  richness  to  our  modern  Malmsies,  and  other  sweet 
wines.a  Such  methods  vvere  by  no  means  calculated  to  enhance  any  of  those  qualities  in  good  wine; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  repeated  transfusions  and  changes  of  temperature  rrtust  have  tended  io  dead- 
en  and  dissipate  a  great  portion  of  the  aroma,  on  the  retention  of  which  the  excellence  of  all  wines  so 
materially  depends. 

As  the  wines  thus  diluted  were  frequently  drunk  warm,  hot  water  became  an  indisper.sable  article 
at  theentertaiumentsof  the  ancients.  Whether  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
draughtsof  hot  water  by  itself  at  their  meals,  is  a  point,  which,  though  of  no  great  itnportance,  has 
been  mucb  discussed  by  grammarians,  without  ever  being  satisfactorily  determined.  When  we  6nd 
the  guests  &t  an  entertainment,  or  the  interlocutors  in  an  ancient  drama,  calling  for  hot  and  tepid  water 
(Sspiwv  Kai  /jiiTdKepav 3),  it  does  not  follovv  that  this  was  to  be  drunk  unmixed  ;  the  water  so  required 
might  be  tnereiv  for  dduting  their  wines,  or  for  the  purposes  of  ablution.  So  far  indeed  was  mere  hot 
vvater  from  being  considered  a  luxury  by  the  Romans,  as  some  have  absurdly  imagined  to  be  the  fact, 
that  we  find  Seneca  speaking  of  it  as  fit  only  for  the  sick,  and  as  quite  insufferable  to  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  delicacies  of  life.4  Tn  certain  conditions  of  the  stomach,  however,  as  in  that 
which  arises  from  too  free  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  frcm  the  use  of  gross  and  indi- 
gestible  food,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  hot  water  will  allay  the  uneasy  feelings  more  efFeclually  than 
cold;  and,  as  the  Romans  were  notorious  for  their  intemperance  in  eating,  we  shall  probably  find  in 
this  circumstance  the  true  explanation  of  their  frequent  calls  for  that  sort  of  beverage. 

Snch  of  the  citizens  as  had  no  regular  establishment,  were  dependent  for  their  daily  supply  of  hot 
water  on  the  thermopolia,  or  public-houses,  in  which  all  kinds  of  prepared  liquors  were  sold.5  These 
places  of  eutertainment,  which  were  frequented  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  modern  coftee-houses, 
appear  to  have  existed  in  considerable  number,  even  during  the  republic,  as  we  meet  with  frequent  al- 
lusions  tp  them  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  government,  having  probably  become  obnoxious  by  the  freedom  of  conversation  which  prevailed  in 
them ;  for  an  edict  was  issued,  ordering  the  suppression  of  taverns,  where  people  met  together  to 
drink,  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  hot  water  and  boiled  meats  under  severe  peualties.6  Thismandate, 
however,  like  many  of  the  other  arbitrary  acts  of  that  emperor,  would  seem  to  have  been  little  regard- 
ed,  and  was  probably  soon  repealed  ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  age,  we  find  Ampelius,  the  prefect  of  Rome, 
subjecting  these  places  of  public  resort  to  new  regulations,  according  to  whichthey  vvere  not  allowed 
to  be  opened  before  ten  o'clock  of  the  forenoon,  and  no  one  was  to  sell  hot  water  to  tbe  common  peo» 
ple.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  rage  for  warm  drinks  continued  as  prevalent  as  ever  :  for  the  historian 
who  relates  the  above-mentioned  circumstance  observes,  in  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  luxu- 
rious  habits  and  capricious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes,  that,  "  When  they  have  called  for  hot 
water,  if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  his  obedi#.ce  he  is  instantly  chastised  vvith  three  hundred  lashes  : 
but  should  the  same  slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  reaster  will  mildiy  observe,  that  he  is  a  worth- 
less  fellow,  but  that  if  he  repeat  the  offence  he  shall  not  escape  punishment."? 


1.  Horace,  Serm.  2.  4. 

2.  De  Naturali  Vinorum  Hisioria.  Romae.  1596,  p.  92. 

3.  Athenaeus.  3.  35. 

4.  Epistm 

5.  Plautus.    Pseudol.  2.  4. 

6.  Dio  Cassius.  60.  6. — vol.  2.  p.  945.  ed.  Reimur. 

7.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  28.  4. 
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EXCURSUS  10. 

ICED   LIQUORS.J 

Thb  ancients  were  also  accusloraed  to  liave  their  beverages  cooled  and  iced  in  various  ways.  Bolh 
Galen  and  Pliny  have  described  the  method  which  is  slill  employed  in  tropical  climates  to  reduce  the 
temperature  ofwater,  by  cxposing  it  (o  evaporation,  in  porous  vessels,  during  the  nigbt-time  :  and  a 
simile  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,3  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  custom  of  preser  ing 
snow  for  summer  use  must  have  prevailed  among  oriental  nations  from  the  earliest  ages.  That  it 
was  !ong  familiar  to  the  Greefcs  and  Romans  is  abundantly  certain.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
besieged  the  town  of  Petra  in  Indi3,  he  is  reported  to  have  ordered  a  number  of  pits  to  be  dug,  and 
filled  with  snow,  which,  being  covered  with  oak-branches,  remained  for  a  long  time  undissolved.3  A 
similar  expedient  is  noticed  by  Plutarch,  with  this  difference,  that  straw  and  coarse  cloths  are  re- 
commended  instead  of  oaken  boughs.4  The  Romjtns  adopted  the  same  mode  of  pteserving  the 
snow,  which  they  collected  from  the  mountains,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  had  become  an 
important  article  of  merchandise  at  Rome,  being  sold  in  shops  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  even 
hawked  ahout  the  streets. 

At  first  the  only  mode  of  employing  snow  was  by  fusing  a  portion  of  it  in  the  vvine  or  water  which 
was  to  be  cooled  ;  and  this  was  most  conveniently  effected  by  introducing  it  into  a  strainer,  (colum 
nivarium),  which  was  usually  made  of  silver,  and  pouring  the  liquor  over  it.  But  as  the  snow  had  ge- 
nerally  contracted  some  degree  of  impurity  during  the  carriage,  or  from  the  reservoirs  in  which  it  was 
kept.  the  solution  was  apt  to  be  dark  and  muddy,  and  to  have  an  unpleasant  flavour  from  the  straw  : 
hence  those  of  fastidious  taste  preferred  ice,  which  they  were  at  pains  to  procure  from  a  great  deplh, 
that  they  might  have  it  as  fresh  as  possible.  A  more  elegant  method  of  cooling  liquors  came  into 
vogue  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  (o  whom  the  invention  was  ascribed ;  namely,  by  pla  ittg  water,  which 
had  been  previously  boiled,  in  a  thin  glass  vessel  surrounded  with  snow,  so  tbat  it  niigiit  be  frozen 
without  having  its  purity  irapaired.  It  had,  however,  been  long  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  an- 
cients,  as  we  may  collect  from  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Plutarch,  that  boiled  wafer  was  most  speedily  con- 
verted  into  ice ;  and  the  experiments -f  modern  chemists  would  seem  (o  prove  that  this  doctrine  was 
not  altogether  without  foundation.  At  all  events,  the  ice  so  obtained  would  be  of  a  more  compact 
substance  than  that  procured  from  water  which  had  not  undergone  the  process  ;  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  justify  the  preference. 

1  Hendersorts  History  of  Ancient  nnd  Modern  Wines,  p.  105.  seqq, 

2.  Ch.  25.  ver.  13. 

3.  Athenaeus.  3.  35. 

4.  Sympos.  6.   quaest.  6. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


BOOK  2. 


ODE  1.  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a  pleader,  and  a  Tragic  autlior,  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  tlie  civil  war.  The  poet  earnestly  entreats  him 
to  persevere,  and  not  to  return  to  the  paths  of  Tragic  composition  until  he  should  have  com- 
pleted  his  promised  narrative  of  Roman  affairs.  The  ode  describes  in  glowing  colours  the 
expectations  entertained  by  the  poet  of  the  abilily  with  which  Pollio  would  treat  so  inte- 
resting  and  difficulta  subject. 

For  remarks  on  the  character  and  writings  of  Pollio,  compare  Dunlop's  Roman  Literalure. 
voh  Z.p.  45.  seqq.  Lond.  ed. 


1.  Ex  Melello  consule.  <•'  From  the  consulship  of  Metellus."  The  narrative  of  Pollio, 
consequentiy ,  began  with  the  formation  of  the  first  triumvirate,  by  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
sus,  A.  U.  C.  694,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius.  This  may  well 
be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  civil  wars  that  ensued. — The  Romans  marked  tbe  year  by 
the  names  of  the  consuls,  and  he  who  had  most  suffrages,  &c.  was  placed  first.  The  Athe- 
nians,  on  the  other  hand,  designated  their  years  by  the  name  of  the  ehief  archon,  wbo  was 

hence  called  "Apxuv  'Enwi^or. 2.  Bclliqut  causas,  &c.     "  And  of  the  causes,  and  the  er- 

rors,  and  theoperations,  of  the  war."     The  term  vilia  has  here  a  particular  reference  to  the 

rash  and  unwise  plans  of  Pompey  and  his  foliowers. 3.  Ludumque  Forlunae.     "  And  of 

the  game  that  Fortune  played." Gravesque  principum  amicitws.     "  And  of  the  fotal  con- 

federacies  of  the  chiefs."  An  allusion  tothe  two  triumvirates.  Of  the  first  we  have  alrea- 
dyspoken.  The  second  was  composed  of  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  Compare 
Lucan,  1.  84. 


*«  Tu  causa  malorum 

Facta  tribus  dominis  communis  Roma,  nec  unquam 
Jn  turbam  missiferaliafoedcra  regni  : 
0  male  concordes,  nimiaque  cwpidine  caeci, 
Quid  miscerejuvat  vires,  orbemque  tenerc 
Inmedio  V 1 — 

5.  Nondum  expialis.    Compare  Ode  1.  2.  29 6.  Periculosae  plenum,  &c.    "  An  under- 

taking  full  of  dunger  and  of  hazard."  Opus  is  applied  by  some,  though  less  correctly,  we 
conceive,  to  the  civil  war  itself. — The  metaphor  of  the  poet  is  borrowed  from  the  Roraan 
games  of  chance.  Compare  the  proverbial  forms  of  expression,  jacta  est  alea,  and  ipj>(<f>6n 
ictjgoj,  (Adagia  veterum.p.  228.  230.)  Thus  also  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Caesar's  crossing  the 
Rubicon,  Observes  :  "  tAoj.  5i  liitvl  Svjxov  tivos,  wcirep  acprts  iavrbv  iic  tov  \oyiGLtov  irpbs  "rb  piiXKov,  *al 
tovto  di)  r5  koivov  ToTi  tis  Tv^ag  i/xBaivovtjiv  airdpovs  Kal  T6\/xas  irpooijxiov  virtnr&v  ' Aveppicbdo)  kvSos.  woun- 

oEittisTh»  SidSaciv.    (Vit.  Caes.  32.— vol.  4.p.  399.  «d.  Hutten.) 
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&  LiHtn.  The  dative  put  by  a  Craecism  for  thc  ablative.  As  regards  tho  sentiment  il- 
«eJf.  compare  CaUimachus,  Ep.  46. 

'E<tt(  t»,  vtu  toj'  Ctava,  Ktjcpvjfp&i/ov,  cart  ri  ravru, 
lfa<  au  A(<5iwor,  Tryp  {i~d  t?/  OTroliij. 

9.  Paullum  sevcrae,  Lc.  "■  Let  the  Muse  of  dignilied  tragedy  be  absent  for  a  while  from 
ourtheatres,"  i.  e.suspend  fora  season  thy  labours  in  the  iield  of  Tragic  composition. — The 
muse  of  tragedy  is  JVIelpomene,  who  presided  also  over  lyric  verse.     Compare  Explanatory 

notes,  Ode  1. 24.  3. 10.  Ubipublieas  res  ordinaris.     "  When  thou  hast  completed  thy  his- 

tory  of  our  public  aflairs."  The  phrase  may  also  be  rendered,  "  When  thou  hast  set- 
tled  our  public  affairs,"  i.  e.  when  in  the  order  of  thy  nanative  thou  hast  brought  thc 
history  of  our  country  down  to  the  present  period  of  tranquility  and  repose.  The  former 
interpretation  is  less  poetic  indeed,  but  in  every  other  point  of  view  decidedly  preferable. 

11.  Grande  mur.us,  kc.  "  Thou  wilt  resume  the  important  task  with  all  the  dignity  of  the 
Athenian  tragic  style,''  i.  e.  thou  wilt  return  to  thy  labours  in  the  walks  of  tragedy,  and 
rival,  as  thou  hast  already  done,  the  best  efForts  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  Greece.  The  co- 
ihumus,  («ofldpvoj),  is  here  put  figuratively  for  tragedy.  It  was  the  buskin  worn  by  tragic 
actors,  and  was  also  called  fy6aT/?s.  Thus  the  scholiast  on  Lucian,  Jov.  frag.  p.  13  remarks  ; 
if.i6dras  fxtv,  ra  %v\a,  a  (ld\\ov(nv  vnb  rovs  ir68as  ol  rpayipfioi,  'iva  <pavHiai  paxpdrepOi.  Pollux,  however, 
(4.  115.)  says,  that  the  tragic  buskins  were  cailed  k6Qoovo(.  or  iftBdSes,  and  the  comic  ipBdrai, 
while  Btomfield,  on  the  other  hand,  observes,  "  1  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  tragic  bus- 
kin  was  ever  called  ko66ovos  by  the  more  ancient  writers,  who  used  this  word  to  denote  a 
sort  of  sandal  worn  by  women,  not  made  right  and  left,  as  sandals  usually  were,  but  equally 
adapted  toboth  feet  :  whence  Theramenes  was  called  6  k6Boovos,  as  having  attached  himself 
with  equal  readiness  to  the  party  which  happened  to  be  uppermost.  (Suidas.  v.  K6Qopvos.y 
The  invention  of  the  buskin  is  attributed  to  Aeschylus,  thougb  others  ascribe  it  to  Sopho- 
cles,  as  Servius  relates  h\  his  notes  on  Virgil,  Ecl.  8. 10.  The  object  of  wearing  these  bus- 
kins,  which  had  very  thick  soles,  was  to  elevate  the  actors  above  the  ordinary  level  of  hu- 
man  nature  ;  for  the  personages  of  all  the  Greek  dramas  wcre  men  of  the  heroic  ages,  who 
were  thoaght  to  have  been  superior  in  size  to  their  posterity.  Compare  Mus.  Grii.  vol.  2.  p. 
211.     Thcatre  of  thc  Grechs,  2d.  ed.p.  119.  226.  229. 

12.  Cecropio.  Equivalent  to  Attico,  and  alluding  to  Cecrops  as  the  founder  of  Athens, 
The  common  account,  adopted  in  the  popular  Grecian  histories  of  the  day,  which  makes 
Cecropsto  have  led  a  colony  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  is  ably  opposed  by  Mtiller  in  his  ad- 
mirable  work,  Geschichlen  Hellenischen  Stammc  und  Sl&dtc.  vol.  1  p.  106,  seqq.  Kruse,  in  his 
verylearneddescriptionof  Greece,  (Hellas,  &c.  vol.  l.p.  477.)  and  Raoul-Rochette,  in  his  his- 
tory  of  the  Greek  colonies,  (vol.  l.p.  117.)  follow7,  however,  the  common  tlieory. 

13.  Insignemoestis,  &c.  Compare  Quintilian  (10. 1. — vol.  4..p.  99.  cd  Spalding.)  "  Multa  in 
Asinio  Polliancinvcnlio,  summa  diligcntia,  adeout  quibusdam  etiam  nimia  videatur :  et  eonsiliitt 
animisatis:"  So also  Pliny,  (Ep.  1.20.4— p. 47.  ed.  Schaeffcr.)  "■  Gracchiset  Catoni,Pollioncm, 

Caesarcm,  Caelium,  inprimis  Marcum  Tullium  op-pono" -14.  Consulenti  curiae.     "  To  the 

senate  asking  thy  advice."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  consul  or  presiding  magistrate  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  the  individuai  senators  (consulcre  senatum).  Here,  however,  the  poet  very  beau- 
tifully  assigns  to  the  senate  itself  the  office  of  him  who  presided  over  their  deliberations, 
and  in  making  them  ask  the  individual  opinion  of  Pollio,  represents  them  as  following  with 

implicit  confidence  his  directing  and  counselling  voice. -16.  Dalmaiico  iriumpho.     Pollio 

triuraphed  A.  U.  C.  715,  overthe  Parthini,  an  Illyrian  race,  inthe  vicinity  of  Epidamnus, 
Compare-  Dio  CaSSlUS,  48.  41.  KaTa  61  avrbv  tovtov  %p6vov  lyivzTO  fitv  Kal  'EirtJa/xviots  toij  Hapdtvols 
KivTtirii,  Kal  avrfiv  b  Uo)\io}v  «a^at?  enavatv.  where  we  have  given  'E-iSapviois  with  Reimar  in 
place  of  the  common  lection  'Eviatipfoij.  Consult  also  Appian,  B.  C.  5.  75. — vol.  2.  p.  811. 
ed.  Schweisfi.  and  the  remarks  of  Sigonius,  on  the  Fasti  Consulares,  p.  559.  cd.  Oxon.  1801. 


14l£  EXPLANATORY  NOTES.   BOOK  II.  ODE  I. 

17.  Jam  nnnc  minaci,  &c.  "  Already  now  tbou  deafenest  our  ears  with  the  threatening 
folast  of  the  trumpets."  A  beautiful  euiogiura  on  the  powers  of  his  friend  in  bistorical  nar- 
rative.  The  poet  fancies  biraself  hurried  by  the  animated  and  graphic  periods  of  the  writer 
into  the  midst  of  combats.  The  work  indeed  is  still  unfinished,  nor  has  it  asyetraetthe 
eye  of  the  bard  who  so  warmly  commends  it,  but  his  decided  conviction  of  its  great  ex- 
cellence  is  notwithstanding  expressed  in  the  most  unhesitating  terms.     On  the  force  of  jom 

nunc  compare   Schutz,  Doclrina  Partic.  Lat.  Ling.  p.  209. 18.  Lilui.    "  The  clarions." 

i   Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  1.  23 -19.  Fugaces  tcrret  equos,  &c.     "  Teriifies  the 

flying  steeds,  and  spreads  ■  larra  over  fhe   countenances  of  theh  riders."    The  zeugma  in 

lerret  is  worthy  of  attention 21.  Audire  magnos,  &o.     "  Already  methinks  I  hear  the  cry 

of  mighty  leaders,  stained  with  no  inglorious  dust."  Compare  note  on  verse  17,  and 
consult  Various  Readings. 

23.  Et  cundo  terrarum  subacta.     "  And  see  the  whole  world  subdued."     Audire,  by  the 
force  of  the  zeugma,  assumes  >n  this  clause  the  meaning  of  videre,  or  intelliutre.   After  tuncia 

understand  loca. 24    Airocem  animum.      "  Tbe    unyielding    soul."      Comparc   Gray. 

"  The  unconquerable  mind  and  freedom^s  holy  flame." Catonis.     Cato  the  younger,  who 

put  an  end  to  his  existcnce  at  Utica.     Compare   Cicero,  (De  Off.  1.  31.)     "  Catoni mo- 

■riundumpoHus,  quam  tyrannivvltum  aspiciendum  fuit."  So  also  Velleius  Pa'erculm,  2.  49. 
"  M.  autem  Cato  moriendum  ante,  quam  ullam  tonditionem  civis  accipiendam  reipublicae  con- 
tcnderet."     Consult  also  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  12.  35. 

25.  Juno  et  deorum,  &c.     "  Juno,  and  whosoever  of  the  gods,more  friendly  to  the  peo- 
ple  of  Africa,  unable  t.o  resist  the  power  of  the  fates,  had  retired  from  a  land  tbey  could  not 
then  avenge,  in  after  days  offered  up  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
shade  of  Jugurfha."     The  victorv  at  Thapsus,  where  Caesar  triumphed  over  tbe  reraains  of 
Porapey;s  party  in  Africa,  and  after  which  Cato  put  an  end  to  bis  own  existence  atUtica,  is 
here  aiiuded  to  in  language  beautifully  poetic.     Juno,  and  tbe  other  tutelary  deities  of  Africa, 
compelled  to  bend  to  the  loftier  destinies  of  the  Roman,  name  in  the  Punic  conflicts  and  in 
the  war  wirh  Jugurtba,  are  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  belief  on  such  subjects, 
to  have  retired  from  the  land  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  save.     In  a  !ater  age, 
however,  taking  advantage  of  the   civil  dissensions  among  tbe  couquerors,  they  make  the 
foattle-field  at  Thapsus,  where  Roman  met  Roman,  a  vast  place  of  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  in 
which  thousands  are  immolated  to  the  manes  of  Jugurtha  and  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
land. 

28.  Infcrias.  The  primitive  inferiae  amongthe  Romans  would  seem  to  have  consisted  in 
slaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle,  in  order  to  appease  their  manes. 
These  were  afterwards  superseded  by  combats  of  gladiators.  Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the 
dead,  of  a  different  nature,  were  a)so  made,  consisting  of  liquors,  victims,  and  garlands. 

These  are  called  by  Ovid,  (  Trist.  3. 3.  81.)    "  Feralia  munera." 29.  Quis  non  Latino,  &c. 

The  poet,  as  an  inducement  for  Pollio  to  persevere,  enlarges  in  glowing  colours  on  the  lofty 
and  extensive  nature  of  the  subject  which  occupies  the  attention  of  his  friend. — As  regards 
the  expression  Latino  sanguine  pinguior,  compare  the  beautiful  language  of  Addisora.: 
(Musae  Anglicanae.  vol.  2.p.  2.) 

"  Jamque  super  vallum  et  munimina  longa  virescit 
Expectata  seges,  jam  propugnacula  rident 
Vere  novo ;  insuetos  mirabiiur  incola  culmos 
Luxuriemque  soli,  et  turgentem  a  sanguine  messem." 

31.  Audilumque  Medis,  &c.  "  And  the  sound  of  the  downfall  of  Italy,  heard  even  by  tlie 
distant  nations  of  the  east."  Under  the  term  Medis  there  is  a  special  reference  to  the  Par- 
tbians,  the  bitterest  foes  to  the  Roman  name.—The  beauty  of  tbe  expression  sonitumrmnfre- 
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conveving  the  idea  of  somevast  fabric  falling  in  thunder  to  the  ground,  is  too  striking  to 
need  farther  comment. 

33.  Qni  gurges,  &c.  Every  roaring  whirlpool,  every  stream  as  it  traverses  the  plain, 
bears  witness,  according  tothe  poet,  by  its  empurpled  vvaters,  to  the  desolating  conflicts  of 
the  civil  vvars.     Every  shore  is  stained  vvith  the  blood  of  Romans. — As  regards  the  languago 

of  the  text,  corapare  Euripides  Herc.fur.  365. 34.  Datmiae  caedts.     •'  The  blood  of  Ro- 

mans."  Dauniac  is  here  put  for  Italac  or  Romanae.  Compare  Expianatory  notes,  Ode  1.  22. 13. 

36.  Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro.     Compare  the   language  of  Florus  in  relation  to  the 

countries  vvhich  became  in  succession  the  theatres  of  the  tivil  war.  "  Si  locnm  et  spatium 
(inspicias)  nbi  commissum  est.  intra  Italiam ;  indc  sein  Galliam  Hispaniamque  drflcxit,  rcver- 
sumquc  ab  occasu.  totis  viribus  in  Epiro  Tltcssuliaquc  conscdil ;  hinc  in  Aegyptum  subito  tran- 
silit! ;  indc  rcspexit  Asiam ,-  inde  Africac  incubuit ;  postrrmo  in  Hispaniam  regyravit  et  ibi 
aliquando  tff/e«/.M  (4.  2.  6.) 

37.  Sednc,  rtlictis,  &c.  "  But  do  not,  bold  Muse,  abandon  sportive  themes,  and  resume 
atte"  this  the  tas!:  cf  the  Cean  dirge,"  i.  e.  never  again,  boldly  presume  to  direct  thy  feeble 
efforts  tovvard  subjects  of  so  grave  and  mournful  a  character.  The  expression  Ceae  naenias 
refers  to  Simouides,  the  tamous  bard  of  Ceos,  distinguished  as  a  vvriter  of  mournful  elegy. 

Compare  Schoell,  Hist.  Litt.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  243. 39.  Dionaeo  sub  antro.     "  Beneath  some 

cave  sacred  to  Venus."  The  term  Dionaeus  here  applied  to  Venus,  belongs  in  strictness  to 
Dione,  themother  of  thatgoddess.  "  Venus,"  observes  R.  P.  Knight,  "issaid  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione;  that  is,  of  the  male  and  female  personifications  of  the  all- 
pervading  spirit  of  the  universe  ;  Dione  being  the  female  &ls  or  Zevs,  and  therefore  associated 
with  him  in  the  most  ancient  oracular  temple  of  Greece,  at  Dodona.  (Slrab.  7. — voi.  2.  p, 
476.  ed.  Tzschk.)  No  other  genealogy  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  Homeric  times  ; 
though  a  difterent  orieis  employed  to  account  for  the  name  of  'A^po^in  the  theogony  at- 
tributed  to  Hesiod."  (Knighfs  Er.quiry,  &c.  Class.  Journ.  vol.  23.  p.  234.)  Constant  makes 
Dione  a  Pelasgic  divinity.     (De  la  Religion.  vol.2.p.235.  in  notis.)     Compare    Crtuzer, 

Symbolik.  4.  183 40.  Leviore  plectro.    "Of  a  lighter  strain."     Compare  Explanatory 

notes,  Ode  1.  26.  11. 


ODE   2.    The  poet  shows  that  the  mere    possession  of  riches  can  never  bestow  reai 
happiness.     Those  alone  are  trnly  happy  and  truly  wise  who  know  how  to  enjoy , 
in  a  becoming  manner,  the  gifts  which  Fortune  may  bestow,  since  otherwise  present  wealth 
only  gives  rise  to  an  eager  desire  for  more. 

The  ode  is  addressed  to  Crispus  Sallustius,  nephew  to  the  historian,  and  is  intended,  in  fact, 
as  ahigh  enconium  on  his  own  wise  employment  of  the  ample  fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle. 
Naturally  of  a  retired  and  philosopbic  character,  Sallust  had  remained  content  with  the 
equestrian  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  declining  all  the  offers  of  advancement  that  were 
made  him  by  Augustus. 


1.  Nullus  argento  color,  &c.     "  Silver  has  no  brilliancy,"  &c. 2.  Inimice  lamnae,  &c. 

Thou  foe  to  wealth,  unless  it  shiues  by  moderate  use."    Lamnae  (iotlaminae)  properly 
denotes  plates  of  goldor  silver,i.  e.  coined  money,  orwealthin  general. 

5.  Extento  aevo.     "  To  distant  ages."    A  poetic  form  of  expression,  instead  of  the  com- 
onon  apud  posteros.     Compare   Virgil.   Aen.  10.  468.  "famam  cxtendere  factis,  and  Statius, 

Theb.  4.  33.  "fama  exiendcre  vitas Proculcius.  C.  ProculeiusVarroMurena,  was  aRoman 

knight,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  who  held  him  in  such  high  esteem  as  to  enter- 
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tain  thoughts  at  one  time  of  making  him  his  son-in-law.  His  brothers  L.  Licinius  and  M. 
Terentius  having  lost  their  estates  for  siding  with  the  party  of  Pompey,  he  very  generously 
shared  his  own  with  them.  Compare  the  words  of  the  scholiast ;  "  Proculeium.  equiUm  Bo~ 
manum,  laudat,  amicum  Augusti,  qui  pius  vic  erga  fratres  siws  Scipionem  et  Mur namjuit,  vl 
cum  spoliatis  bello  civilipalrimonium,  svum  ex  integro  divideret,  quod  rnm  eis  jam  ante  divi- 
serat."    The  names  of  the  brothers,  however.  are  erroneousl)  given.     Compare  Masson.  vit. 

Horat.  p.  504 G.  Notusinfratres,  &c.     **  Well  known  for  his  paternal  affection  towards 

his  brethren."     Notu*  animipaterni  is  a  Graecism  for  noim  animo  patrrno. 7.  Penna  mc- 

tuente  solvi.  "  On  an  untiring  pinion."'  On  a  pinion  guarding  against  enfeebled  strength. 
Compare  the  corresponding  Greek  form  -nt<pv\Gynhas  \itcQai.  So  Virgil,  Georg.  1.  246. 
"  Arcios  Oreano  mctuentes  aequore  tingi."  The  beautiful  imitation  of  Curran  rcay  also  be 
cited  ;  "  Soaring  aloft  against  the  blaze  of  every  science  with  an  eye  that  never  winks  anda 
wing  that  never  liresi." 

11.  Gadibus.  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  wasa  flourishing  Phoenician  settlemeht  of  very  early  date 
The  true  form  of  the  name  in  the  Phoeniciasi  tongue  was  Garldir,  denoting  a  hedge  or  en- 
closure.  Thus  Pliny  (  H.  N.  4.  36.) remarks  :  "  Poeni  Gaddir,  ila  Punica  lingua  septum  signi- 
ficante."  and  Solinus,  23.  "  quam  Tyrii,  a  Rubro  prefedi  mari,  Erythraeam.  Poeni  linguc  sua 
Gaddir,id estsepem,  nomina>uvt."  The  Greek  name  is  Ydfoipa,  and  hence  we  have  ii.  Hesy- 
chh-s:  Y&htipa'  rd  irspifpdypaTa;  Qoiviices.  Compare  the  Hebrew  form  Gederak,  which  Gese- 
nius  d.'fines  a  place  surrounded  witlt  a  wall,  into  whicii  the  shepherds  drove  their  flocks  by 
rught,  for  securily  against  wild  animals.  Consult  also  Gesenius,  Geschichte  dcr  hebr&ischm 
Sprache  und  Schrifl,  p.  227.  and  Cellarii  Nottiia  Orbis  Antiqui,  vol.  \ .  p.  70. 124.  ed.  Schwarlz. 

Uterque  Poenus.  Alluding  to  the  Carthaginian  power,  both  at  home  and  alongthe  shores 
of  Spain.  Thus  we  have  the  Poeni  of  Africa,  and  the  Bastuli  Poeni  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  in  the  Spanish  peninsuia.  Bochart  makes  the  name  Bastuli  con- 
fain  an  allusion  to  the  situation  of  this  colony  along  the  sea-shore.  His  :tymology,  however, 
is  extremely  questionable.  "  Litus  Arabice  sati  dicilur,  el  sat,  plur.  setut  et  suttan.  Hinc 
Bastitania  regio,  et  Basti  vel  Bastitani  populi,  qui  besat,  aut  besati,  aut  bistut,  aul  besuttan,  in 
litoribus.  Poluit  et  praefixo  L  eadtm  regio  lesat  aut  iesati  dici,  id  est,  ad  lilus  ;  et  ex  ulroque 
mixtis,fari  Blastorum  aut  Blastophoenirum  nomen."  Geogr.  Sacr.  1.  34.  cxtr.  On  the  identi- 
ty  of  the  Blastophoenices  and  Bastuli  Poeni,  consult  Ukert's  note,  Geographie  der  Griechen 
und  Rblmer,  vol.  2.  p.  309.  Schweighaeusers  conjecture  that  Appian  {De  reb.  Hisp.  6.  5C.) 
wrote  Bac-Tov\o<poiviKas  is  unnecessary. 

12.  Serviatuni.     Understand  libi. 13.  Crescit  indulgens  sibi,  &c.  "  The  direful  dropsy 

increases  by  seif-indulgence."  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast :  "  Est  autem  hydropi* 
co proprium  ut  quanto  amplius  hiberit,  tanto  amplius  sitiat."  The  avaricious  man  isbeautiful- 
ly  compared  by  the  poet  to  one  who  is  suffering  under  a  dropsy.     In  either  case  there  is  the 

same  hankering  afterwhat  only  servesto  aggravate  the  nature  of  the  disease. 15.  Aquo- 

sus  lauguor.  The  dropsy  (iifyw^takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  water  (vhwp)  being 
llie  most  visible  cause  of  the  distemper,  as  well  fisfrom  the  pallid  hue  which  overspreadsthe 
countenance  (&■&)  of  the  sufFerer.  It  arises,  m  fact  from  too  lax  a  tone  of  the  solids,  where- 
by  digestion  is  weakened  and  all  the  parts  filled  beyond  measure.  The  cure  consists  in  eva- 
cuation,  and  in  strengthening  the  fibres  of  the  whole  body.  Compare  the  words  of  Thpmp- 
son, "  Soft  swoln  and  pale  here  lay  the  Hydropsy." 

17.  Cyri  solio.    By  the  "  throne  of  Cyrus"  is  here  meant  the  Partbian  empire.     Compare 

Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  2  22. Phrahaten.     Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  26.  6- 

"——18.  Dissidens  plebi.     "  Dissenting  from  the  crowd." 19.   Virtus.  "  True  wisdom" 

Populumque  falsis,  &c.    "  And  teaches  the  populace  to  disuse  false  names  for  tbings. 

Compare  Boethius,  (Consol  Phil.  2.  6.)  "  Atqui  nec  opes  inexpletam  restinguere  avariliam 
queunt:  necpotestas  sui  cowpolem  fecerit,  quemvitiosae  libidines  insolubilibus  adstrictum  ^1"' 
nenl  caienis. .  .  .  Gaudetis  cnim  seseres  aliter  habentes  falsis  compellare  n&minibns" 
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Propriamque  laurum.    "  And  the  never-fading  laurel."    Compare  Cicero,  (post  Htd. 
-n  Scnat.  4.)     "  Si  illud percnnc  acproprium  manerc  potuissct."    So  also  Virgil,  Aen.  6.  872. 

"  Fropria  kaec  si  donafuissent.,, 23.  Oculo  irrctorto.    "  With  a  steady  gaze,"  i.  e.  without 

an  envious  look.  Not  regarding  them  with  the  sidelong  glance  of  envy,  but  with  the  steady 
gaze  of  calm  indifference.  Comparethe  Greek  forms  of  expression,  ofijxaaiv  dpQotg,  aaicap5a- 
uiKTois,  aiieracrocvri,  &c.  and  the  language  of  Ovid,  (Mct.  2.  776.)  in  relation  to  Envy:  "  Nns- 
quam  rectaacics.,, 


ODE  3.  Addressed  to  Q.  Dellius,  and  recoramending  a  calm  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  existence,  since  death,  sooner  or  laicr,  will  bring  all  to  an  end.  The  individual 
•  o  whom  the  ode  is  inscribed  was  remarkaMc  for  his  fickle  and  vacillating  character ;  and  so 
often  did  he  change  sides  during  the  cWU  contests  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar,  as  to  receive  frora  Messala  the  appellation  of  desultorem  bellorum  civUium;  a  pleasant  al- 
lusion  to  the  Roman  dtsultores,  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  quickly  frora 
the  one  to  the  other.  Compare  Seneca,  (Suasor.  p.  7.)  "  Bellissimam  iamenrem  Dellius  dix- 
zt,  qutm  Messala  Corvinus  desultnrem  bellorum  civilium  vocat,  qitia  ab  Dolabella,  ad  Cassium  tran- 
*iturus  salutcm  sibipactus  est,  si  Dolabellam  occidisset :  et  a  Cassio  deinde  transivit  ad  Antoni- 
um:  novissume  ab  Anlonio  transfugit  arf  Caesarew."  Consult  also  Velleius  Patcrculus,  2.  84. 
and  Dio  Cassius.  49.  39. 


2.  Non  sccus  in  bonis,  &x.  "  As  well  as  one  restrained  from  immoderate  joy  in  prosperi- 
4y."  Crombie  {Gymnasium,  vol  1.  p.  323.)  has  some  very  excellent  remarks  on  the  differ- 
ence  in  meaning  between  laetitia  and  gaudium.  The  former  denotes  in  general  the  expres- 
sion  of  joy,  extravagant  gaiety,  &c.  t.he  latter  marks  the  feeling  of  joy,  and  is  restricted  to 
such  as  is  of  a  rational  and  temperate  nature.  Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting  where 
laetitia  also  is  represented  as  moderate. 

4.  Moriture.  "  Born  to  die."  Or,  more  literally,  "  who  at  some  time  or  other  must  end 
thy  existence."  Dacier  well  observes  that  the  wbole  beauty  and  force  of  this  strophe  con- 
sists  in  the  single  word  moriture,  which  is  not  only  an  epithet,  but  a  reason  to  confirm  the 

poefs  advice 5.  Moestus.    "  Plunged  in  sadness."     Compare   Cicero.   (Tusc.   Quaest. 

4.  16.)  "  Aegritudini  subjiciuntur  angor,  moeror,  luctus,  aerumna,  afflictatio.  Angor  est 
aegritudo  prtmens ;  MoeroTaegritudoflebilis;  Aerumna  aegritudo  laboriosa;  D 'olor  aegritudo 
crucians ;  Affiictatio  aegritudo  cum  vexationc  corporis.  Luctus  aegrituuo  ex  ejus,  qui  carusfuit, 
itftritu." 

C.  In  remoto  gramine.    "Insome  gvassy  retreat.7' Dies  Festos.    Days  among  the  Ro- 

Luans  were  distinguished  into  three  general  divisions,  the  Dies  Festi,  Dies  Profesti,  and  Dies 
Iniercisi.  The  Dies  Festi,  "  Holy  days,"  were  consecrated  to  religiouspurposes;  th e  Dies 
Profesti  were  givento  the  common  business  of  life,  and  the  Dies  Interrisiweve  half  holidays, 
divided  between  sacred  and  ordinary  occupations.  The  Dies  Fasti,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  those  on  which  it  was  lawful  (fas)  for  the  Praetor  to  sit  in  judgment.  All  other  days 
were  called  Dies  Nefasii,  or  "  Non-court  days."  Compare  Crombit,  Gymnasium,  vol.  2.  p.  56. 

3d  ed. 8.  Interiore  nota  Faltrni.    "  With  the  old  Falernian,"  i.  e.  the  choicest  wine, 

which  was  placed  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  vault  or  crypt,  marked  with  its  date  and  growth. 
Compare  Excursus  4  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  125. 

9.  Q,uapinusingens,&c.  "  Where  the  tall  pine  and  the  silvcr  poplar  love  to  unite  in 
forming  with  their  branches  an  hospitable  shade."  The  poet  is  probably  describing  some 
beautiful  spot  in  thc  pleasure-grounds  of  Dellius.    The  pine  comraonly  cultirated  in  gardextf 
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is,  according  to  Marlyn,  Ihe  pinus  saliva,  the  -'ms  vixspos  of  the  Greeks.  lt  is  the-same  o£ 
which  Tkeocrilus  makes  mention  in  his  first  Idyll.  (init.) 

rASv  ti  to  ipiOvpio-jxa  kcu  a  irtrvs,  al~6\s,  rjjva 
'A  ~o~i  Ta~ig  -ayalci  [xs\i~SsTat. 

Of  the  poplar  Pliny  makes  three  sorts,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  Lybian.  "  Populi  tria 
ger.cra,  dba,  nigra,  et  quae  Libyca  appellatur,  minima  foho,acnigerrima,fu)^isquecnascentibiis 
lawiatissima."  The  first  is  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  corresponds  to  the  AsiKtjoi 
the  Greeks.  It  is  the  same  also  with.the  Libeneh  of  the  Hebrews,  which,  in  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Arabic  version  in  Genesis,  is  made  to  be  the  storax-tree,  but,  according  to  the 
Septuagint  in  Hosea  and  the  Vulgate  in  Genesis,  is  the  white  poplar.  Compare  Gcsenius. 
s.  v. 

11.  Et  obliquo  laborat,  &c.  "  And  the  swiftly-movlng  water  strives  to  run  murmuring  along 
in  its  winding  ehannel."  A  description  beautifully  poetic.  The  nice  selection  of  tefms, 
especialfy  in  labnrat  and  trepidare,  is  wbrthy  of  all  praise.  The  version  of  Francis,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  raay  not  be  deemed  undeserving  of  a  place  here :  "  And  winds  with  ton\ 
though  svvift,  the  tremulous,  murmuring  stream." 

13.  Nimium  brevisrosqc,  "  Qf  tbe  too  short-iived  rose,"  Compare  the  epigram  cited  by 
Francis: 

''  Quam  longa  una  dics,  aclas  tam  longa  rosarum, 
Qaas  pubcscentes  juncta  senectus  premit. 
Quam  modo  nascentem  rutilus  conspexit  Eoiis 
Hanc  rediens  sero  vcspcre  vidit  anum." 

15.  Mes.    "  Circumstances."     Equivalent  to  praesens  rerum  conditio. SororuW.     The 

Fates.    Compare  Seneca,  (Herc.  Fur.  181.) 

"  Durac  peragunt  pcnsa  sororcs, 
Nec  sua  retrojila  revolvunt." 

17.  Coemtis  sallibus.    "  Thy  pasture-grounds  bought  up  on  al'1  sides."     Compare  Epist.  2„ 

2.  177.  srqq. Domo.   The   term  domus  here  denotes  that  part  of  the  villa  occupied  by  the 

proprietor  himself,  \vh\\e  villa  designatesthe  other  buildings  and  appurtenances  of  the  estate. 
Hence  we  may  render  the  words  et  domo  villaque  as  follows :  "  And  from  thy  iordly  man~ 
sion,  and  estate." 

18.  Flavus  Tibcris.    Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  2.  13. 19.  Exiructis  in  altam.    "  Piled 

uponhigh." 

21.  Bivesne  prisco,  &c.  "It  matters  not,  whether  thou  dweilest  beneath  the  light  of 
heaven,blessed  with  riches  and  sprung  from  Inachus  of  old,  or  in  narrow  circumstances  and 
of  the  lowlieat  birfh,  since  in  either  event  thou  art  the  destined  victim  of  unrelenting 
Orcus."  The  expression  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho  isVequivalent,  in  fact,  to  antiquissima  siirpc 
oriundus,  Inachus  havingbeen,  according  to  the  common  account,  the  most  ancient  king  of 
Argos. 

25.  Omnes  eodem.  cogimut    u  We  are  all  driven  towards  the  same  quarter."    AUuding  lo 

the  passage  of  the  shades,  under  the  guidance  of  Mercury,  to  the  other  world.- Omnium 

versatur  urna,  &c.  "  The  lots  of  all  are  shaken  in  the  urn^  destined  "sooner  or  iater  to  come 
jbrth  and  place  us  in  ihe.bark  for  an  eternal  exile."  The  urn  here  alluded  to  is  that  beld 
by  Necessity  in  the  lower  world,  an  evident  improvement  on  the  earlier  mythology  of  the 
J»arcae  and  their  fatalthread.    Jtisrather  remarkable  that  Horace  should  introduce  bpth 
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these  mythological  allusions  in  the  compass  of  tlie  same  ode.     Compare,  in  relation  to  the 

idea  expressed  by  this  stanza,  Ode  3.  1.  14. 28.  Cymbae.    The  dative  by  a  Graecisra  for 

M  cymba.    The  bark  here  mentioned  is  that  of  Charon. 


ODE  4.    Addressed  to  Xarlthias  Phoceus,  anative,  probably,  of  Greece. 


I.  Ancillae,  The  allusion  here  is  perhaps  to  a  slave  lakcn  in  war.  Cotnpare  verse  13. 
Ancilla  properly  denotes  a  maid-servant  in  the  lowest  condition,  as  wdnld  appear  from 
Martial,  Ep.  3. 33.  »  Extrema  cst  ancilla  loco."  Fest»*  supplies  vs  with  tvvo  different  ety- 
mologiesfortheterm:  "  Ancittae  dictae  ab  Anco  ^rtio,  quod  is  bello  magnum  foeminarum 
numcmm  ceperit :  sive  ideo  sic  appellantur,  quod  *ntiqui  ancuiare  dicebant  pro  ministrare  :  ex 
quo  di%  quoque  ac  deae  ferunlur  coli,  quibus  aomina  suiti  Anculi  el  Auculae."  Compare 
Adclung,  Glossarium  Mediae  et  Infimae  Laiinitatis,  s.  v.  (vot.  1.  p.  236.)  where  the  term  in 
(jtiestion  is  traced  to  the  Armoric  Anc,  \.  *.  angiuius,  minor,  inferior. 

3.  Seroa  Briseis.  "  Briseis,  thou**  a  slav*-"  The  daughter  of  Brises  or  Briseus,  made 
captive  by  Achilles  when  he  took  *ie  city  d  Lyrnessus.  (II.  2.  690.)  She  had  been  led,  by 
her  father,  from  Pedasus,  her  rative  pkce,  to  espouse  Mynes  king  of  Lyrnessus.  Sbe  is 
called  by  some  Hippodamia.  Compsre  Heyne,  ad  II.  2.  689.-6.  Tecmessae.  To  be  pro- 
nounced  Te-cmessae.  Com*are  note  on  Ode  1.  10.  1.  Tecmessa,  daughter  of  Teleutas,  a 
Pbrygian  nrince,  was  tak^n  captive  when  the  Greeks  ravaged  the  countries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Troy  Sbe  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Eurysaces,  who  rehjned  in  Salamis  after  the  death  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  Compare. 
Sophocles  (Ajax.  ^-  ed-  Herm.) 

liai  tov  Qpvyiov  TtXtiTavTos, 

Afy',   f7T£t  <Ji  Af%OJ  8ovpid\b)TQV 

GTipl-as  avi%ei  Sovpios  Allas. 

£onsult  Hermann's  note  relative  to  the  form  of  the  proper  name  Teleutas,  for  which  some 
erroneously  give  Teuthras. 

7.  Atrides.    Agamemnon. 8.  Virgine  rapta.    Cassandra,  violated  by  the  Oilean  Ajax 

m  the  temple  of  Minerva.     Compare  Lycophron.  348.  seqq. 

9.  Barbarae  turmae.    The  Trojans  and  their  allies.     Compare  Euripides,  Rhes.  614.  where 

the  expression  BapSdpov  atpafEVjxaTos  occurs  with  reference  to  the  Trojan  army. 10.   Thts- 

salo  vktore.     Alluding  to  Achilles.     Compare  Virgil,  Aen,  2.  197.     "  Larisaaeus  Achilles," 

where  Larissaeus  (vid.  Heyne  ad  loc.)  is  put  for  Thessalus. Ademtus  Hector,  &c.     Com- 

pare  Milton  as  cited  by  Roysten, 

"  With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies," 

II.  Levioratolli.    AGraecism  for  teviora  ad  tollendum,  or  ut  teviore  opera  tolli  posseni. 
Compare  the  words  of  Priam  (II.  24.  243.) 

'TrfiTepoi  ydp  fAaWov  'A^atoTciv  Jtj  lozade, 
Kuvov  TeQveiGiTos,  fvaiptiitv. 

13.  Nescias  an.    Equivalentto  fortasse.    Compare  the  Greek,  ovk  iihiris  av. Beati  pa- 

rentes.     "  Noble   parents." 14.    Flavae.     "  Beauteous."     Literally   "  golden-haired/' 

xmeidot^'  xqvook6ixt)s'  &c— — Decomtf.  "  May  be  an  honour  to." 
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15.  Penales  iniquos.  "The  misfortunes  of  her  house."  Her  fall  from  high  birth  toslave* 
ty.  The  Penates,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Servius,  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  2.  296.),  were  the 
same  with  the  Magni  Dii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Compare  Macrobius  (Sat.  3.  4.) 
"  Qui  diligcntius  eruunt  verilatem,  Penates  esse  dixerunt  per  quos  penitus  spiramus,  per  quos  ha- 
hemus  corpus,  per  quos  rationem  animi  possidemus  :  esse  aulem  medium  acthera  Jovem,  Junonem 
vero  imum  aera  cum  terra,  el  Minervam  summum  aetheiis  cacumen"  The  same  writer,  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  gives  Vesta  as  one  of  Ihe  number.  "  Eodem  nomine  appellavit  ct  Vcs~ 
iam,quamde  numero  Penatium  aut  certe  comitem  eorum  esse  manifestum  esf."  Blonysius  of 
Halicarnassus  (Anhq.  Rom.  1.  67.— vol.  \ip.  169.  ed.  Reiske.)  states,  that  the  Penates  of  the 
Romans  were.  called  in  the  Greek  language  Ilarpwot,  Ttvt6\iot,  Krqaioi,  Mvxi(>h  and  'KoKtoi, 
terms  which  Faber,  in  his  work  on  the  Cabiri,  (vol.  1.  p.  409.)  attempts  in  part  to  explain, 
though  with  little  aiccess.  We  must  not  omit  Cicero's  remark  on  these  same  divinities. 
(N.  D.  3. 27.)  "  Nec  ionge  absunl  ab  hac  %i  Dii  Penates,  sive  a  pcnu  duclo  nomine,  (est  enim 
amnequo  vescuntur  homines,  penus)siveab  eo,  yuod  pHnitus  insidtnt :  ex  quo  etiam  pen&lrales  a 
yoetis  vocantur:'  The  Penates  weve  worship^d  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  which 
was  called  Penetralia,  and  also  implnvium  or  cosaphmum.  Bryant  is  decidedly  wrong  in 
making  the  Lares  the  same  with  the  Periates.    (vol.^.  p.  337.) 

17.  De  scelesta  plebe.    "  From  the  worthles^  crowd.''. 20.  Pudenda.    "  Calculated  to 

call  a  blush  to  her  cheeks,"  i.  e.  whose  conditioh,  or  who^  habits  of  life,  could  bring  the 
frlush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  her  offspring. 

21.  Teretesque  suras.  The  tunic  came  down  a  little  below  t*e  knees  before  and  to  the 
middle  of  the  legs  behind. .  That  worn  by  slaves,  however,  was  »i\\  shorter,  and  displayed 
the  entire  leg  to  view.     Compare  the  remarks  of  Boettiger,  Sabina,  (y.  24?.  French  transl.) 

and  consult  the  Pillure  D  Enulano,  vol.  4.  tav.  45. 22.  Jnteger.    "  Fret  frorri  passion." 

Fuge  suspicari,  &c.     "  Avoid  being  jealous  of  one  whose  age  is  hasttqing  onwards  to 

bring  its  eighth  lustrum  to  a  close."  A  Lustrum  was  a  period  of  five  years,  stthat,  the  poet 
must  now  have  been  in  his  fortieth  year.  The  phrase  claudere,  or  condtre,  lustrun  pr0perly 
xefers  to  the  sacrifice  called  Suovetaurilia  or  Solitaurilia,  which  closed  the  censu^  the  re~ 
view  of  the  people  taking  place  every  lustrum,  or  at  the  end  of  every  five  years. 


&DE  5.    Addressed  to  Lalage,  and  copied,very  probably,  from  some  Greek  originai. 


5.  Circa  virentes  esl  campos.    "  Is  turned  towards  the  grassy  plains."    Compare  Anacrk- 
&n,  61. 

IlwXe  Qpqiicir}, — 

vvv  6e  \tijiwvdi  Tt  i36<xKtat, 
Kov<pd  rt  CKiOTiJitxa  nai^tts' 

6.  Nuncfluviis  gravem,kc.  "  Now  allayirig  the  intense  heat  amid  the  rivers'  stream." 
Compare  Claudian.  17. 196.    "  Jlli  vel  Aet/iiopum  pluviis  solabitur  aestus." 

10.  Jam  tibi  lividos,  &c.  "  Soon  shall  changing  Autumn  tinge  for  thee  the  Uvid  clusters 
with  a  purple  hue."    Compare  Silius  Jtalicus,  7.  208.  "  liventes  sole  racemos,',  and  Propertius 

4.  2.  13.     "  Prima  mihi  variat  liventibus  uva  racemis." 13.  Currit  enimferox  aetas.    "  For 

the  frowardness  of  youth  passes  quickiy  away."  "  Aetasferox,"  observes  Hunter,  "videtur 
esse  aetas  ubijuvenca  ferox,  sive  aspera,  est,  et  marem  fugiens.  Haec  aetas  currit,  celeritcr 
iransit,  cito  abierit:,~——n.  Dilecta.    Understand  tantum. 

18.  Albo  sic  humero  nitens,  &c.  "  Shining  as  brightly  with  her  fair  shoulder,  as  the  un= 
clouded  moon-beams  upon  the  midnight  sea."  A  raost  beautiful  image.  Compare  Valerius 
Flawus,  3. 558. 
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"  Stagna  vaga  sic  lucc  micant,  ubi  Cynthia  coelo 
Prospicil,  aut  mcdii  transil  roia  candida  Phocbi.' 

22.  Mire  sagaccs  hospitcs.     "  Even  the  most  sagacious   st^•angers.,'     Equivalent   to  saga- 
cissimos  eorum  qui  illum  nondum  animadvcrtcrent,  or  nondum  norunt.     The  comnion  arrange- 

ment,  by  which  mirc  qualifies/afteref  is  far  inferior. 23.  Discrimen  obscurum,  &c.     Com- 

pare  Anacreon,  (fragm.  4. — p.  335.  ed.  fischtr.)  J>  ttg7,  irapQiviov  fiXhwv.     "  Boy  with  girlish 
look."     So  Ovid, 

••  Talis  cral  culiufacies,  quam  dicere  vcre 

Virgincam  in  pucro,  pucrilcm  in  virgine  posses.' 

and  Juvcnaf.  15.  137 


"  cujusmanantiafietu 

Ora  puellares  faciunt  incerta  capilla" 


UDE  6.  The  poet  expresses  a  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  bis  days,  along  with  his 
friend  Septimius,  either  amid  the  groves  of  Tibur,  or  the  fair  fields  of  Tarentum. 
The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  is  addressed  was  a  inember  of  the  Equestrian  order,  and 
had  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with  Horace  during  the  civil  contest.  Hence  the  language 
of  Porphyrion :  "  Septimium,  equitem  Romanum,  amicum  et  commilitonem  suum  hac  ode 
a//o5«^Mr."  From  the  words  of  Horace  (Epist.  1.3.  9 — 14.)he  appears  to  have  been  also 
a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  another  scholiast  remarks  of  him :  "  Titius  Sepiimius  lyricacar* 
mtM  ct  tragoedias  scripsit,  Augusti  tempore :  sed  libri  ejiis  nulli  extant" 


1.  Gades  aditure  inecum.  "  "Who  art  ready  to  go  with  meto  Gades  (if  requisite.)"  Compare 
Esplanatory  notes,  Ode  2.  2. 11.  We  must  not  imagine  that  any  actual  departure,  either  for 
Gades  orthe  other  quarters  mentioned  in  this  stanza,  was  contemplated  by  the  poet.  The 
language  of  the  text  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  general  eulogium  on  the  tried  friendship  of 
Septimius,  who  was  willing  and  ready  to  go  any  where  with  the  bard.  Thus  Catullus, 
11.1. 

*;  Furi  et  Aureli  comites  CatuUi, 
Sive  in  extremos  ptnetrabit  Indos,"  &c. 

2.  Cantabrumindodum,  &c.  "  And  against  the  Cantabrian,  untaught  as  yet  to  endure  our 
yoke."  Compare  the  Greek  form  aotiaKTov  <j>iptiv,  The  Cantabri  were  a  warlike  nation  of 
Spain,  extending  over  what  is  at  present  Biscay  and  part  of  Asturias.  Their  resistance  to 
theHoman  arms  was  long  and  stubborn,  and  hence  the  language  of  Horace  in  relation  to 
them,  Ode  3.  8.  22.  "  Cantaber  sera  domiius  catena."  Augustus  marched  against  them 
A.  U.  C  729^  arijj  during  his  confinement  by  sickness  at  Tarraco,  they  were  defeated  and 
reduced  t»  partial  subjection  by  his  lieutenant  C.  Antistius.  (Compare  Dio  Cassius  53.  25.) 
In  the  folloving  year  they  rebelled,  the  moment  Augustus  bad  retired  from  Spain,  but  the 
insurrection  ^as  speedily  repressed  (Dio  Cass.  53.  29.)  Tbeir  restless  spirit,  however,  soon 
urged  them  OLto  fresh  disorders,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  (A.  U.  C.  734.)  those 
of  them  who  hid  been  sold  into  slavery,  having  slain  their  masters,  returned  home  and  in- 
duced  many  of  their  countrymen  to  revolt.  They  were  subdued  by  Agrippa,  but  at  the 
expense  of  many  lives,  (uvXvoi,s  airo$a\uv  rtiv  (rr^artwrSv.)-  The  punishment  inflicted  on  them 
was  consequentty  severe :  nearly  all  of  military  age  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  afterbeing  deprived  of  their  arms,  were  compelled  toremove  from  the  mountainou3 
country  and  settle  in  the  plains.    (Dio  Cass.  54. 11.)    As  the  expression  in  the  text,  mdoctmi 
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jngafcrre  nostra,  alludes  to  their  impatience  under  the  Itoman  yoke,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable  that  thepresent  ode  was  written  previous  to  this  their  final  subjugation. 

3.  Barbaras  Syrles.  "  The  barbarian  Syrtes."  Alluding  to  the  two  well-known  gulfs  ou 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa ;  the  Syrtis  Major,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  6r  Gulf  of  Cabts.     Consult  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  22.  5. — The  term  barbaras 

refers  to  the  rude  and  uncivilized  tribes   in  the  vicinity  of   the   Syrtes. Ubi  Maura 

scmper,  &c.  "  Where  the  African  wave  continualiy  boils."  Maura  uuda  isby  Synecdoche 
for  Africa  unda. 

5/  Tibur,  Argeo  posilum  cotono,  &c.     Compare  Explanatory  notes,]|Ode  1.  7.  13. 7.  Sit 

modus  lasso,  &c.  "  May  it  be  a  place  of  repose  unto  me,  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of 
ocean,  land,  and  military  service."  The  genitives  maris,  viarum  and  militiae  are  put  by  a 
Graecism  for  ablatives.     Compare  Matlhiae  G.  G.  §  317.  vol.  2.  p.  454.  Blomfield's  transl. 

4th  ed. 9.  Parcae  iniquae.     "  The  rigorous  fates."    The  appellation   Parcae  is  either  de- 

rived  from  parco,  or  else,  what  is  far  more  probable,  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Latin  from 
some  earlier  tongue.  If  we  adopt,  however,  the  first  of  these  etymologies,  as  most  are  in- 
clined  to  do,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give  the  ridiculous  explanation  of  Servius  and 
others,  (ko.t  aWtypactv,  quod  nulli parcant,)  but  must  associate  with  the  term  the  idea  of  the 
fates  being  addressed  in  prayer  for  the  sparing  and  prolonging  of  human  existence.  For 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  notions  entertained  by  the  ancients  respecting  destiny,  con- 
sult  Constant,  De  la  Religion  vol,.  3.p.  358. Prohibent.     ¥  Exclude  me." 

10  Dulcc  pellitis ovibus,  &c.  "  I  will  repair  to  the  stream  of  Galaesus,  so  pleasing  to  the 
sheep  that  are  covered  with  skins."  The  river  Galaesus,  now  Galeso,  flowed  within  five 
miles  of  Tarentum,  and  fell  into  the  inner  harbour.  Polybius  (8.  35.)  says  it  was  more  ge 
nerally  kriown  by  the  name  6f  Eurotas.  The  former  appellation,  however,  is  universally 
employed  by  the  Latin  poets  who  have  given  eelebrity  to  this  stream.  The  sheep  which 
fed  along  the  bauks  of  the  Galesus  and  the  valley  of  Aulon  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they 
were  covered  with  skins  to  protect  it  from  injury.  The  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  the  Attic  sheep.  Thus  Varro,  R.  R.  2.  2.  "  Pleraque  similiter  faciendum  in  ovi- 
bus  pellilis,  quae  propler  lanae  bonilatem,  ut  siint  Tarentinac  et  Alticae,  pellibus  integuntur,  na 
lana  inquinetur,"  &c.  Compare  Cramefs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  327.  Cdlarii  Notitia  Orbis 
Antiqui,  vol.  1.  p.  506.  721.  ed.  Schwarts. 

11.  Etregnata  Laconi  rura  Phalanto.  "  And  to  the  regions  reigned  over  by  the  Spartaii 
Phalantus."  Tarentum,  already,  as  Pausanias  (3.  12.)  aifirms,  a  very  considerable  and 
Opulent  town,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Pbalantus  and  his  followers  about  700  B.  C.  when 
Numa  POrapilius  vvas  kii.g  of  Rome.  For  the  story  of  the  Spartan  Phalantus  and  the  Par- 
thenii,  consult  StraboQ.—vol  2.  p.  289.  ed.  Tsschk.  Dion.  Hal.frag.  16.  Pausan.  3.  12.  Jus- 
tin.  3. 4.  Cramefs  Anrient  ltaly,  2  p.  318  "  The  tale,"  observes  Niehbuhr,  "  about  the  colo- 
ny  which  Phalantus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Tarentum,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  at  that  ttae 
the  issue  of  marriages,  contracted  where  no  right  of  intermarriage  existed  between  tb^  par- 
ties,  were  in  several  places  shakin^  the  peace  of  the  aristocratical  republics,  and  tha*elJdea- 
vours  were  used  to  send  them  to  a  distance.  No  reflecting  person  can  believe  th'  account  • 
of  the  origin  of  the  Parthenians  literally  :  it  would  be  no  less  inconsiderable  to  ^ject  it  as 
an  utterly  groundless  fabrication.  (Niehbuhrs  Roman  History,  vol.  1.  p.  139  Hare  and 
ThirlwaWs  transl.) 

13.  Mihi  ridet.    *'  Possesses  charms for  rae"    Compare  Epist.  1.  7.  44. 

14.  Ubi  non  Hymelto,  Lc.    "  Where  the  honey  yields  not  to  that  of  Hynoettus,  and  the 
olive  vies  with  the  produce  of  the  verdant  Venafrum." 

ffymetto.    Hymettus  forms  the  southern  portiori  of  the  considerable  chain  whicb,  under 
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«<ie  several  namesof  Parnes,  Pentelicus,  and  Brilcssus,  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  Attica 
from  nortii-east  to  south-west.  it  was  divided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hymet- 
tus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros,  or  the  dry  Hymeltus.  (Thcophr.  dc  Sign.  Pl.  p. 
419.  cd.  Heins.)  The  former  is  now  Trclovouui,  the  latter  Lamprovouni.  Hymettus  wqs 
especially  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  excellent  boney.  It  produced  also  marbles 
much  esteemed  by  tbe  Romans,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  coutained  silver  mines. 
(Plin.  H.  X.  17.  2.  and  36.  3.  Strab.  9.—vol.  3.  p.  3S2.  cd.  Tzschk.  Harpocr.  v.  x^xociv.) 
The  honey  of  mount  Hymettus  isstill  held  in  great  estimatio.i  ;  the  best  is  procured  at  the 
monasteries  of  Sirgiani  and  Kvrcas.  Dodwell  remarks,  tbat  the  Athenians  use  it  in  mpst  of 
their  dishes  and  conceive  that  it  renders  them  long-liyed  and  heaithy.  (Classic.al  Tour. 
vol.  1.  p  480.)  The  famous  mountain-thyme  of  Hymettus  is  more  correctly  speaking  a  kind 
of  Snturcia.  Sibthorp  (TValpoles  Col.  p.  244.)  roakes  it  tbe  same  with  the  Saiureia  capiia- 
ta.  (Compare  Sprengci,  ad  Thcophrast.  Pl  6.  2.)  The  meanin^  of  the  modern  name  of 
Hymettus.  (Trclovouni,  TpeWo  (Sowo,)  isthe  "  Mad  Mountain."  This  singular  appellation  is 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  translated  from  the  Itaiian  Monte 
Matlo,  which  isnothing  else  than  an  unmeaning  corruption  of  Mons  Hymettus.  (Cramcfs 
Ancient  Grecce,  vol.  2.  p.  391.  seqq.  Kruse,  Hellas.  &c  p.  20.  seqq)  It  is  curious  to  consider 
the  analogy  between  the  names  Hymetius.  Hatmus,  Imaus.  Himalaya,  &,c.  and  to  connect 
this  with  tbe  fact,  as  stated  by  Herodotus  (6.  137.)  of  the  ■  elasgi  having  occupied  a  dis- 
trict  situate  under  mount  Hymettus.  Did  the  mountain  receive  its  name  from  them,  and 
were  this  remarkabie  race  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  northern  India  ? 

16.  Venafro.  Venafrum  was  the  last  city  of  Campania  to  the  north,  situate  on  the  Latin 
way,  and  near  the  river  VTulturnus.  The  modern  name  is  Venafro,  It  was  much  ceiebrated 
in  antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  the  oil  wThich  its  territory  produced.  Hoare  describes  Vc- 
nefro  as  a  "  town  piaced  immediateiy  under  a  lofty  mountain,  and  not  far  from  the  banks  pf 
the  river  Vulturnus,  which  here  skirts  a  noble  forest  of  oaks,  reserved  as  a  royal  chase." 
The  same  tou/ist  remarks,  that  the  environs  of  Venafro  still  abound  with  olive  trees  ;  but 
that  their  produce  is  no  longer  distinguished  for  excellence.  (Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  1, 
;;.225.) 

17.  Vcruhiiongum,  &c.  Eustace,  who  divides  Italy  into  four  reglons  as  regards  climate, 
obserVes  ;  "  Tbe  plainsof  Apulia,  that  lie  beyond  the  Apennines,  opening  to  the  rising  sun 
with  the  coasts  of  Abruzzo  anH  Calabria  form  (he  fourth  and  last  division.  differing  from  that 
which  precedes,  (the  plains  of  Campania),  in  iucreasing  warmth  only,  and  in  productions 
more  characteristic  of  a  southern  latitude,  such  as  the  aloes  and  the  majestic  palm."     (C7<?s- 

sical  Tour,  vol.  4.  p.  136.  Lond.  cd.) 18.  Jupiter.     Compare  Ode  1.  12.  15  where  Jove  fc 

described  as  the  Being  ':  qui  r.faiis  mundam  temperat  horis  '' 

18.  Et  amicus  Aulon,  &c.  "  And  Aulon,  dear  to  Bacchus  rich  in  the  gifts  of  the  vintage." 
Compare  the  epithets  to\vgt&<Pv\os,   dcpta-ddvXo^,  zvKap-os,  &:c.  as  applied  to  this  deity  by  the 

Greekpoets. Aidon  was  a  fertile  ridge  and  vailey  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Tarentum. 

The  raodern  name,  accordingto  Romanelli,  (vol.  1.  p.  295.)  is  Tcrra  di  Melonc.     The  term 

itself  is  of  Greek  origin,  (av\u>v)  and   denotes  any   narrow  valley  or  pass. 19.  Minimum 

invidet.  "Is  far  from  envying."  The  wine  of  Aulon,  in  the  judgment  of  the  poet,  is  not 
inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  Falernian  hiils.  The  whole  passage  has  been  irnitated  bv 
Statius.  Sylv.2.2.4. 

"  Qua  Bromio  dileclus  agcr.  collesquc  pcr  altos 
Uritur,  et  praelis  nor.  invide'  ura  Falernis." 

21.  Beatae  colles.    "  Those  delightful  hills."- 22.  Ibi  tu  calcniem,  &c.     «  There  sfaalt 

thousprinkle,with  the  teardue  to  his  memory,  the  warm  ashes  of  the  poet  who  wa«  thy 
^i-iend."     Calcntcm  here  properly  means  *t  stjll  warm  from  the  funeral  piK" 
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ODE  7.  Addressed  to  Pompeius,  a  friend  of  the  poefs,  who  had  fought  on  the  same  side 
withhimatthe  battle  of  Philippi.  The  poet  returned  to  Rome,  but  Pompeius 
continued  in  arms,  and  was  only  restored  to  his  native  country,  when  the  peace  concluded 
betweenthe  tnumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompey  enabledthe  exiles  and  proscribed  of  the  repub- 
lican  party  to  revisit  their  homes.  The  bard  indulges  in  th"e  present  effusion  on  the  resto- 
ration  of  his  friend. 

Who  this  friend  was  is  far  from  being  clearly  ascertained.  Most  commentators  make  him 
to  have  been  Pompeius  Grosphus,  a  Roman  knight,  and  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
If  this  opiuion  be  correct,  he  will  be  the  same  with  the  individualto  whom  the  sixteenth  ode 
/>f  the  present  book  is  inscribed,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Epist.  1. 12.  23.  Vander- 
bourg,  however,  is  in  favour  of  Pompeius  Varus.  "  Les  MSS."  observes  this  editor,  "  ne 
sont  point  d' accord  sur  les  noms  de  cet  ami  de  notre  poete.  J'ai  cru  long  temps  avec  Sa- 
nadon,  et  MM.  Wetzel  et  Mitscherlich,  devoir  le  confondre  avec  le  Pompeius  Grosphus  de 
I'  Ode  16  de  ce  livre,  e-t  de  1'epitre  12.  du  liv.  1.  Mais  je  p^ nse  aujourd'hui  avec  les  anciens 
commenlateurs,  suivis  en  cela  par  Dacjtjr  et  M.  Voss,  que  Pompeius  Varus  eioient  ses  nom 
et  surnom  veritables." 


1.  0  sacpcmccipti,  &c.    The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  0  Pompei,  prime  meorurn 
sodalhm,  saepe  rftducie   *nctv,m  in  ultimum.  ternpus,  Bruto  duce  militiae,  qvis  redovatitte  Qui- 

ritem  dis  pairiis  italoquc  coelo  V Tewpus  iri  uttimun.  dednctc.    "  Involved  in  the  greatest 

dangers."  Compare  Catullus,  (64. 151.)  "  Supnmoin  lempore;1  and  again,  (ib.  169.)  "  Ex- 
tremo  iemporc.u 

3.  Quiste  redonavit  Quiritem.  "  Who  has  restored  thee  as  a  Roman  citizen."  The  terni 
Quiritem  implies  afuil  return  to  all  the  right^  aod  prrvileges  of  citizenship,  which  had  been 

forfeited  by  bearing  arms  against  the  established  authority  of  the  triumvirate. The  name 

would  seem  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Sabine  subjects  of  Tatius,  and  to  have  been 
subsequently  applied  to  the  united  people,  after  all  distinction  had  ceased  between  the  Ro= 
mans  and  ancient  Quirites.  "  By  this  umon,"  observes  Niehbuhr,  "  Romulus  was  converted 
into  Quirinus ;  aud  Quirium  pp  bably  be»  ame  that  mysterious  Latin  name  of  Rome,  wbich 
it  was  forbidden  to  utter."  (Mehbuhr^s  lioman  His!ory,vol.  \.p.  252.  Harc  and  ThirlwaWs 
transl.) 

6.  Guvi  quo  moranlem,k,c.  "  Along  with  whom  l  have  often  broken  the  lingering  day 
with  wine."     Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  1.  20. 

8.  Malobathro  Syrio.  "  With  Syrian  malobathrum."  Pliny  (H  N.  12.  26.)  mentions 
three  kinds  of  malobathrum,  the  Syrian,  Aegyptian,  and  Indian,  of  which  the  last  wasthe 
best.  The  Indian,  being  conveyed  across  the  deserts  of  Syria  by  the  caravan-trade  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  received  from  the  Romans,  in  common  with  the  first-mentioned 
species,  theappellation  of  "  Syrian."  Some  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  exists  with 
regard  to  this  production.  Pliny  describ*;s  it  as  follows :  "  In  paludibus  gigni  tradunl  lentis 
modo,  odoratws  creco,  nigricans  scabrumqut,  quodam  ealis  gustu.  Minus  probaiur  candidum. 
Cclerrime  situm  in  vetustate  scntii.  Sapor  ejus  nardo  simlis  debel  esse  sub  Ungua.  Odor  veroin 
vino  suffcrvcjacii  antecedit  alios."  Some  havn  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  betle  or 
betre,  for  an  account  of  which  consult  De  Marlcs  Histoire  Generale  deV  Inde,w;l.  l.p.  69. 
Malte-Brun,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  probably  a  compound  extract  of  a  number  of  plants 
with  odoriferous  leaves,  such  as  the  laurel  called  in  Malabar  Famala,  and  the  tymphea  called 
Famara  in  Sanscrit ;  the  termination  bathrum  being  from  patra,  the  Indian  word  for  a  leaf. 
(Systemof  Geography.  vol.  3.  p.  33.  Am.  ed.)  Weston's  opinion  is  different.  According  to 
this  writer  the  malobathrum  is  called  in  Persian  sadedj  hindi  or  sadedj  of  India,  (Materia 
Medica  Kahirina,  p.  148.  Forshal.  1775.)  and  the  term  is  composed  of  two  Arabic  word^ 
mclab-athra  or  esra3  raeaning  an  aromatjc.  possessing  wealth,  or  a  valnable  perfuroe 
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v».   r««m  PhUippos,   &c.     Compare  "  Life  of  Horace,"  pagc  m.  of  thia  volume. 

10.  Rclicta  11011  bcne  parmula.     <*  My  shield  being  ingloriously  abandoned.'' 11.  Quum 

fracta  Virtus.  "  When  valour  ilself  was  overcome."  A  manly  and  withal  true  eulogium 
on  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  republican  forces.  The  better  troops  were  in  reality  on  the 
side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  although  Fortune  declared  for  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Thus 
Florus  remarks  (4.  7.  11.)  of  the  conflict  at  Philippi,  "  Quanto  ejjicacior  est  fortuna  quam 
virlus.',, 

12.   Turpe.    "  Polluted  with  gore." Solum  ictigcrc  mcnto.     Compare  the  Homeric  form 

of  expression,  (//.  2.  418.)  rpj;vf£i>- n-  mvfypiv  i8&£  \a$oiaro  yatav. 13.  Mcrcurius.     An  imita- 

tion  of  the  imagery  of  the  lliad.  As  in  the  battles  of  Homer  heroes  are  often  carried  away 
by  protecting  deitiesfrom  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  so,  on  the  present  occasion,  Mercury,  who 
presided  over  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  over  the  music  of  the  Iyre,ismade  to  befriend 
the  poet,  and  to  save  him  from  tlie  dangers  of  the  conflict.  Compare  Ode  2.  17.  29.  where 
Mercury  is  styled  "  custos  Mercurialium  virorum.1' 

14.  Densoaere.     '•' In  a  thick  cloud."     Compare  the   Homeric  form  rjipi  TzoWfj. 15.   Tt 

rursus  in  bellum,  &c.     '■  Thee  the  wave  of  battle,  again  swaliowing  up,  bore  back  to  the  war 

amid  its  foaming  waters." 17.   Obligatam  dapem.     "Thy  votive  sacrifice."     Obligatam 

may  be  more  literally  rendered,  "  Due  to  the  fulfillment.of  thy  vow."  He  had  vowed  a 
sacrifice  to  Jove  in  case  he  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

20.  Cctdis.    In  relation  to  the  ancient  cadus,  consult  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes. 

21.  Oblivioso  Massico.     "  With  care-dispelling  Massic."     Compare  Alcaeus  (fragm.  20. 

Mus.  Orit.  vol.  1.  p.  429.)      Yolvov  yap  S£/iAas   KalAtosvlbs  \a6iKaSea  avQ^ilnroiaiv  sScok. 22.    Ci- 

boria.  The  ciborium  was  a  large  species  of  drinking-cup,  shaped  like  the  follicule  or  pod  of 
the  Egyptian  bean,  which  is  the  priraitive  meaning  of  the  term.  Compare  Athenaens,  (3. 
1. — vol.  \.p.  284,  ed,  Schweigh.)  KiSwma.  NiKdvSoos,  iv  TwpyiKols-  "Zireipeias  Kva/wv  Alyv-xrior, 
*.  r.  X.    It  was  larger  below  than  above- 

23.  Conchis.     Vases  or  receptacles  for  perfumes  made  in  imitation  of  shells.     The  term 
may  here  be  rendered  "  shells." 24.  Apio.  Compare  Esplanatory  notes,  Ode  1. 36.  16. 

25.  Quem  Venus,  &e.  The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  arbiter  bibendi,  (jjvfjLTroaidpxns)  "  Master  of  ihe  feast." 
<He  directed  every  thing  at  pleasure.  In  playing  at  games  of  chance  they  used  three  tes- 
serae,  and  four  tali.  The  lesserae  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  The  tali  had 
four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends  were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one 
point  (unio,  an  ace,  called  Canis,)  and  on  the  opposite  side  six  (Senio)  ;  while  on  the  two 
other  sides  were  three  and  four,  (ternio  et  quaternio).  The  highest  or  most  fortunate  throw 
was  called  Venus,  and  determined  the  direction  of  the  feast.  It  was,  of  the  tesserae,  three 
sixes  ;  of  the  tali,  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest 
throw  was  termed  Canis,  and  was,  of  the  tesserae,  three  aces  ;  and  of  the  tali,  when  they 
were  all  the  same.  Compare  Reilz,  ad  Lucian,  Am. — vol.  5.  p.  568,  ed.  Bip.  Sueton.  Aug. 
71.  et  Crusius  adloc.  and  the  Dissertation  "  De  talis,,,  quoted  by  Gesner,  Thes.  L.  L.  andby 
Bailey,  in  his  edition  of  Forcellini,  Lex.  Tot.  Lat. 

26.  Non  ego  sanius,  &c.  "  I  will  revel  as  wildly  as  the  Thracians."  The  Edoni  or 
Edones  were  a  well-known  Thracian  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.  Their  name  is 
often  used  by  the  Greek  poets,  to  express  the  whole  of  the  nation  of  whi,ch  they  formed  a 
part :  a  custom  which  Horace  here  imitates.     Compare   Sophocles  Anlig.  955.     Euripides. 

Hec.  1153. 27.  Recepto  furere  amico.     u  To  indulge  in  extravagance  on  the  recovery  of 

a  friend." 


( 
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ODE  8.    Addressed  to  an  inconstant  female. 


1.  Juris  pejerati.  "  For  thy  perjury."  It  was  the  popular  belief,  that  perjury  vvas  sure  to 
bring  with  it  all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  and  sometimes  even  prematute  dealh.  Thc 
perjured  findaplace  also  in  the  HomericTartarus,  where  those  mortalsonly  areconfined  who 
haveoutraged  the  divimty,  and  contemned  the  power,  of  the  gods.   Compare  II.  3.  279.  and 

Constant,  Dela  Reh^ion,vol.  S.p.  387. 4.  Turpior.   "  Less  pleasing." 5.  Sed  tu,  simul 

obligasli,  &lc.  They  who  made  eiiher  oaths  or  promises,  observes  Dacier,  submitted  them- 
selves  tacitly  to  the  pains  and  curses  which  ought  to  fall  upon  their  headsif  they  swore  false- 
ly,  or  did  not  perform  their  promises. 

7.  Juvenum publica  cura.  "  An  objectof  admiration  to  all  ouryouth."  Compare  Pindar, 
Pyth.  10.  92.  where  Philocleas  isstyled  viaici  napdivoia  jufX^a;  andwhere  the  scholiast  gives 

in  explanation,  rals  vewripais  irapOivoiq  fpovriSa  Kal  fiipipav. 9.  Expedil  malris  cineres,  &c. 

"  It  proves  to  thee  a  source  of  actual  advantage,  to  deceive  the  ashes  of  thy  molher  that  lie 
buried  in  the  tomb."  Far  from  being  injurious,  the  perjury  of  Barine,  according  to  the  po- 
et,  is  decidedly  favourable  to  her,  since  she  comes  forth  lovelier  than  ever  after  her  violated 
faith,  even  though  the  oaths  she  has  taken  have  been  of  the  most  binding  nature.  Nothing 
was  esteemed  more  obligatory  than  to  swear  by  the  ashes  of  one's  parents,  by  the  planets, 
or  by  the  deities  of  the  shades. 

10.   Taciturna.     "  As  they  glide  silently  along." 11.  Gelida  morte  carentes.     Compare 

the  Homeric  akv  iovres.  On  the  immortality  assigned  to  the  deities  of  Homer  the  very  able 
remarks  of  Constant  (De  la  Religion,  vol.  3.  p.  349.)  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

13.  Ridet  hoc,  &c.  Venus  is  here  represented  as  laughing  at  the  perjury  of  a  faithless 
woman,  an  idea  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  among  the  poets  of  antiquity.  Nor  was  the 
goddess  herself  more  observant  of  her  own  oath.  Hence  the  well-known  adage,  'AQpoofoios 
ip<o;  to  imply  a  vain  and  treacherous  oath.  (Adagia  Veterum,p.  700.)  Compare  Tibullus,  1. 
4.21. 

(l  Necjuraretime  :  Veneris perjuria  venti 
Irrita  per  terras  etfreta  summaferunt." 

Even  of  Jupiterhimself  itis  said  by  the  same  poet,  "  Perjuria  ridet  amantum  Jupiter."  (3. 
6.  49.)  Consult  the  remarks  of  Constant  on  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Homeric  deities. 
(De  la  Religion,  vol.  3. p.  335.) 

14.  Simplices  Nymphae.  "  The  good-natured  Nymphs."  Compare  Virg.  Ecl.  3.  9.  Mits- 
cherlich,  however,  disputes  this  atxeptation  of  the  term  fatiles  in  the  present  instance,  and 
refers  it  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Nymphs.  "  Simplices  munditiis,  simpliciter  com- 
lae,  simplici  cultu  decorae,   ut  deae  agrcstes,'"'  &c. Ftrus.     "  Cruel."     Compare  Moschus, 

(1.  11.)      Ovfih  aXadevuv  ho\iov  Ppi&os,  aypia  iraiaSei,  and  again,  (verse  22.)  Trdvra  [xtv  aypia,  r.dvra. 

15.  Semperardentes,  hc.  "  This  image  of  the  god,"  observes  Francis,  "  sharpening  his  ar- 
rowson  awhetstone  moistened  with  blood,  instead  of  oil  or  water,  has  something  very  plea- 
santly  terrible.  There  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  it  at  Chantilli."  Lord  Kames,  in  his  Elements 
of  Criticism,  (ch.20„)condemns  this  allegory  of  Horace  asfaulty,  on  the  ground  that,  "though 
blood  may  suggest  the  cruelty  of  love,  it  is  an  improper  or  immaterial  circumstance  in  the 
representative  subject :  water,  notblood,  is  proper  for  a  whet-stone."  Mitscherlich,  how- 
ever,  defends  the  poet  very  successfully  against  this  "  supercilious  piece  of  criticism,"  (su- 
perciliosam  censuram),  as  he  terms  it ;  observing,  among  other  things,  "  Si  hocpro  norma  sta- 
tuere  velis,  ut  imago  poetica  ne  admixtos  colores  habeat,  qui  novam  aliam  animo  objiciant  ideam, 
quot,  quaesb,  poetarum  loca,  fere  pulcherrima,  (maxime  enim  tum  accidit  poetis,  ubi  phantasma- 
tum  ubertate  tument),  ad  hancjudicii  subtilitatem  essent  exigenda,  obeloque  transjigenda .'" 

18.  Servitus  nova.  "  A  new  herd  of  slaves."  Compare  the  expression  dominae  in  the 
S)tfcceed,ing  line.— — 19.  Impiae.    Equivalent  to  perjurae. — •*— 21.  Juvencis:  *  Equivalent  to 
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.fiius,  Bsjuvenca  i$  sometiraes  put  forjilia.    Compare.  Ode.  2.  5.  6. 23.  lietardet  maritos. 

"  Alienate   the  affections  of  their  husbands." 24.  Aura.     "  Attraction.''    Thus   Clau- 

dian,  (Dc  magnete,  38.  39.)  "ferrumqw  mariiat  Aura  tenax.""  Compare  the  remark  of 
Wernsdorff,  (ad  Priscian.  Pcrieg.  1020. — Poet.  Min.  vol.  5.pt.  l.p.  412.)  "  Aura  geveratim 
dici  poctis  solet,  quicquid  scnsu  aliquo  tcnui,  visu,  odore,  auditu,  quasi  levi  affiatu  perci- 
pitur.'1 


ODE    9.     Addressed  lo  T.  Valgius  Rufus,  inconsolable   at  the  losjs  of  his  son   Mystes,  who 
liad  been  taken  from  him  by  an  untimely  death.     The  bard  counsels  his  friend  to 
ceasefrom  his  unavailing  sorrow,  and  to  sing  with  him  thepraises  of  Augustus. 

The  individual  to  wbom  the  ode  is  inscribed  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Tibullus  (4.1.  180.)  in  terms  of  higb  commendation :  "  Valgius;  aetemo  p.opior  non 
alter  Homcro."  It  is  lo  the  illusion  of  friendship,  most  probably,  that  ue  must  ascribe  this 
lofty  eulogium,  since  Quintilian  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  writer  in  question. 
Horace  names  him  among  those  by  whom  he  wishes  his  productions  to  be  approved. 
(Serm.  1.  10.  82.) 


1.  Non  semper,  &c.  The  expressions,  semper,  usque,  and  menses  per  omnes,  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  stanza,  convey  a  delicate  reproof  of  the  incessant  sorrow  in  which  the  bereaved 
parent  so  unavailingly  indulges. — —Hispidos  in  agros.  "  On  the  rough  fields."  The  epithet 
kispidus  properly  refers  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  action  of 

the  descending  rains.     It  approximates  here  very  closely  to  the  term  squalidus. 2.  Aut 

mare  Caspium,  &.c.  "  Nor  do  varying  blasts  continually  disturb  the  Caspian  Sea."  Ac- 
cording  to  Malte  Brun,  the  north  and  south  winds,  acquiring  strength  from  the  elevation  of 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  add;-d  to  the  facihty  of  their  motion  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  varying  the  level  at  the  opposite  extremities.  Hence 
the  variations  have  a  range  of  from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  powerful  currents  are  generated 
both  with  the  rising  and  subsiding  of  the  winds.     (System  <f  Geog  aphy,  vol.  2.  p.  313.) 

4.  Jirmeniis  in  oris.  "  On  the  borders  of  Armenia."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Northern 
confines.  Armenia  forms  a  very  elevated  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains,  of  which  Ararat  and  Kohi-seiban  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  The  cold  in  the 
high  districts  of  the  country  is  so  very  intense  as  to  leave  only  three  months  for  the  season 
of  vegetation,  including  seed-time  and  harvest.     Compare  Mnlte-Brun,  Syslem  of  Geography, 

vol.2  p.  103. 7.   Querceta   Gargani.     "  The   oak-groves  of   Garganus."     The  cbain  of 

mount  Garganus,  novv  Monte  S.  A-.gelo,  runs  along  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Apulia,  and  finally 
terminates  in  the  Promontorium  Garganum,  novv  Punta  di  Viesta,  forming  a  bold  projection 
into  the  Adriatic.  Strabo  seems  to  have  considered  the  whole  of  that  extensive  neck  of 
land  lying  between  the  present  bays  of  Rodi  and  Manfredonia  as  the  Promontorium  Gar- 
ganum,  for  he  describes  it  as  running  out  to  sea  for  the  space  of  300  stadia,  or  37  miles. 
(Sirab.  6. — vol.  2.  p.  303.  ed  Tzschk.)  Scylax  seems  to  refer  to  this  mountain  under  the  namc 
of  Arion,  (Peripl.  p.  5.)  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  celebrated  ridge  and  headland  by 
the  Latin  poets      (Cramefs  Ancient  Jtaly,  vol.  2.  p.  275.) 

8.  Orni.  Piiny  (H  N.  16.  18.)  ranks  the  ornus  among  those  mountain-trees  which  can 
also  grow  on  the  plain,  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Virgil.  whenever  he  qualifies  it  by  an 
epithet  or  in  any  other  way,  always  places  it  ou  the  mountains.  Compare,  for  example,  Eclog. 
6.  71.  Georg.  2.  111.  Aeu.  2.  626.  Sprengel,  (Hist.  rei.  herb.  2.  3.)  things  that  the  ornus  of 
the  Latin  writers  is  the  Fraxinus  Ornus.  Martyn  (ad  Georg.  2.  71.)  appears  undecided  in 
some  measure  with  regard  to  the  modern  appellation  of  this  tree.  He  makes  it  at  first  to 
be  the  Sorbus  aucuparia,  or  "  Quicken-tree,"  which  grows  in  mountainous  places ;  not  only 
In  Italy,  but  in  many  parts,  especially  the  northern  counties  of  England,  where  it  is 
•commonly  ralled  the  mountain-ash.    In  support  of  this  position  he  quotes  the  following 
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passage  from  Columella  (de  arb.  16.) :  "  Sed  si  aspera  et  siticulosa  loca  arboribus  obscrcvd//. 
erunt,  neque  Opulus,  neque  Ulnus,  tam  idoneae  siint  quam  Omi.  Eae  sylvcslres  Fraxini  suvt, 
paldo  lat  ribus  tamenfoliis  quam  caetcrae Fraxini,  nec  dcieriorem  frondcm quam  Ulmipraeslant.^ 
This  passage,  however,  would  seem  rather  to  sauction  a  second  opinion  or  ccnjecture  of 
Martyn's,  that  the  tree  in  question  may  be  thatsort  of  ash  from  which  the  manna  is  said  lo 
be  gathered  in  Calabria.  Caspar  Bauhin  brought  it  out  of  ltaly  under.  the  name  of  Ornus  3, 
and  in  his  celebrated  Pinax  makes  it  a  species  of  ash,  designating  it  by  the  expression  rolun- 
diorefolio.  Lamark,  adoptingthissame  arrangement,  makes  the  Orvus,  the  Fraxinus  rotun- 
difolia.  Dureau  de  Lamalle  (fils)  is  in  favour  of  identifying  the  Otnus,  w ith  the  Fraxinus 
excelsior.  Whatever  the  true  botanical  name  may  be,  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the 
tree  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  a  species  of  wild-ash,  growing  on  the  mountains» 
Its  name  indicates  this  locality,  ornus  coming  from  opeivos,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from 

9.  Tu  semper  urgues,  &c.  "  And  yet  thou  art  alvvays  in  mournful  strains  prossing  close 
hpon  the  footsteps  of  thy  Mystes,  torn  from  thee  by  the  hand  of  death."  Urgucs  is  here  used 
as  a  more  emphatic  and  impressive  term  than  the  common  prosequeris.  Compare  Propertius, 

4.11.  1.     "  Desine,Paulle,  meumlacrymis  urgere  sepulcrum.u From  the  expression  flebili- 

bus  modisit  has  been  inferredthat  Valgius,  besides  being  an  epic,  was  also  an  elegiac,  poet. 

10.  Neciibi  Vespero,  &c,  "  Nor  do  thy  affectionate  sorrows  cease  when  Vesper  rises, 
hor  when  he  flees  from  before  the  rapidly-ascending  sun."  The  phrase  Vespcro  surgentc 
marks  the  evening  period,  when  Vesper,  (the  planet  Venus),  appears  to  the  east  of  the  sun, 
and  imparts  its  mild  radiance  after  that  luminary  has  set  On  the  other  hand,  the  expres- 
^xonfugicnte  solem  indicates  the  morning:  in  allusion  to  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the 
sameplanet  appears  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  and  rises  before  him.  The  poet  then  means  to 
designate  the  evening  and  the  morning,  and  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  sorrows  of  Valgius 
admit  of  no  cessation  or  repose,  but  continUe  unremitted  throughout  the  night  as  well  as  the 

day. Vespero-     Theplanet  Venus,  when  it  goes  before  the  sun,  is  calledinstrictness  Luci- 

fer,  or  the  morning  star;  but  when  it  follows  the  sun,  it  is  termed  Hesperus  or  Vcsper,  and  by 
usthe  eveningstar.  Compare  Cicero  (N.  D.  2.  54.)  "  Infima  est  quinque  errantium,  terrac- 
queproxima  stella  Vencris,  quac  (p^a^dpoi  Graece,  Lucifcr  Latinc  dicitur,  cum  anlegreditur  solem  : 
cum  subsequitur  autem  llesperus.''''  The  term  Vesper  is  formed  from  the  Greek  "Ecmpos,  by 
droppingthe  termination  (the  older  form  was  Vesperus)  and  substituting  the  digammafor  the 

.initial  aspirate. 

'3.  Teraevofunctussencx.  "  The  aged  warrior  who  lived  three  generations."  The  allu- 
sion  is  to  Nestor,  who  is  here  described  as  having  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years,  reckoning  thirty  years  to  a  generation.  Jt  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the 
poet  merely  intends  by  this  phraseology  to  indicate  a  very  protracted  existence,  without  spe- 
cifying  the  exact  number  of  years.  Homer  makes  Nestor  to  have  outlived  two  generations. 
and  toberuling,  at  the  time  of  theTrojan  war,  among  athird. 

T5  5'  tjSr)  S,vo  f.uv  yevcai  ^ep6irii)v  avQpairwv 

KpQiaO\  o'i  ol  -Kp6uQ&v  ajxa  rpdfev  rjSe  ytvovro 

b  riijX(j>  r\yaQii),  pna  6e  Tpndroiaiv  uvacaev.      (ll.  1.  250.  seqq.) 

This,strippedof  its  poetic  garb,  means  nothing  more  than  that  Nestor,  at  the  periodto  which 
the  poetrefers,  was  sixty  years  and  upwards.  Thus  the  scholiast  on  11.  4.  60,  remarks  of 
the  passage  just  given,  fj  rotai-nj  ytvta  A'  ^a  xpovov^,  where,  however,  the  Venice  MS.  (Vil- 
loisorts  ed.  of  Homer)  has  Xy  £%el  2r?>  avQo&irov.    Compare  Heyne  ad  loc. 

14.  Anlilochum.     Antilochus,  sonof  Nestor,  distinguished  for  his  pious  afFection  toward 

Hs  aged  parent,  was  slain,  in  defence  of  his  father,  by  Memnon,  according  to  Homer  (Od. 

-  4. 188.)  Compare  Quintus  Calaber,  %.  243.  seqq.  Dictys.  Cret.  4.  6.  Juvenal.  10. 252.  and  Ru~ 
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ptrii  adloc. 15.   Troilon.     Troilus,  sonof  Priam,  was  slain,  according  to  Virgil  (Aen.  1. 

474.)  by  Achilles.     His  death  took  place  previous  to  the  period  which  ernbraces  the  action 
of  the  lliad.     Compare  Homer.  11.  21.  257.  and  Heync,  Excurs.  17.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  1.  4. 

1G.  Phrygiae.     Equivalcnt  to    Trojanac.     Dr.  Butler.  (Gcog.  Class.  p.  208.  cd.  4.)  makc^ 
the  term  "  Phrygians"  to  be  applied  eilher  improperly,  or  else  by  anticipation,  to  tlie  Tro. 
jans  in  Virgil,  since  Phrygia  Minor,  near  the  Hellespont,  and  forming  part  of  Mysia,  was  on. 
ly  occupiedby  some  Phrygians  after  the  Trojan  war.     The  propriety  of  this  remark  may  be 
doubted.   If  the  theory  be  a  correct  one,  that  the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  were  both  of  Thra- 
cian  origin,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  very  intimate   relation  which   appears  to 
have  subsisted,  especially  in  religious  matters,  between  the  people  of  Phrygia  and  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Troy,  we  will  have  strong  reasons  to   conclude  that  theywere  both  descended 
from  the  same  parent  stock,  and  that  the  appellation  of  Phrygians  would  be  true  equaliy  of 
both.     As  regards  the  Thracian  origin  of  the  Phrygiansand  Trojans,  consult  Adclxmg s  Mith- 
ridates,  vol.  2  p.  345,  and  347.     The  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus  (».   113.)  alludes,  raosl 
probably,  to  a  difference  in  dialect  between  the  Trojan  and  Phrygian  tongues. 

17.  Desiiie  mollium,  &c.  "  Cease  then  these  unmanly  complaints."  Compare  the  cor- 
responding  Greek  form,  \rjye  dSvp/iSv.  rravcai  rtiv ahiaaiutv.  Prose  Latinity  would  require  quere* 
lis  in  the  ablative,  or,  which  is  the  more  usual  forra,  the  infinitive  qucri. 

18.  Nova  Augusti  tropaca.  Alluding  to  the  successful  operations  of  Augustus  with  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  and  to  the  repulse  of  the  Geloni,  who  hadcrossed  the  Danube 
and  committed  ravages  in  the  Roman  territories.  No  actual  victories  were  obtained  either 
overthe  Armenian  or  Parthian  nations;  still,  enough  was  done  to  entitle  Augustus.  in  the  eyes 
of  a  servile  senate,  to  distinguished  honours.  In  the  case  of  the  Armenians,  he  had  sent  an 
army  into  their  eountry  under  the  command  of  Tiberius,  and,  baving  driven  out  Artaxias, 
had  placed  Tigranes  upon  the  throne.  (Compare  Dio  Cassius,  54.  9.  Suelonius,  vit.  Tib. 
9.  VeU.  Palerc.  2.  94.  Tacit.  Ann.  2.  3.)  YYith  regard  to  the  Parthians,  he  had  obtained 
from  their  king  Phrahates  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  standards  that  were  taken  at  the> 
defeat  of  Crassus.  No  event  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  proved  more  gratifying  to  the  pride 
of  the  Romans  than  this.  An  ovation  and  a  triumphal  arch  were  decreed  by  the  senate,  and 
medals  were  struck  commemorative  of  the  circumstance,  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  legend 
Signis  Parthicis  Rcccptis,  &c.  (Compare  Dio  Cassius.  54.  S.  Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num.  vol.  1. 
col  1329.     Beger,  Regum  et  Imp.  Roman.  numismala.  tab.  13.) 

20.  Rigidum  Niphaten.     ':The  ice-clad  Niphates."     The   ancient  geographers  gave  the 

name  of  Niphates  to  a  range  of  mountains  ki  Armenia,  forming  part  of  the  great  chain  of 

Taurus,  and  lying  to  the  south-east  of  tbe  Arsissa  palus,  the  present  lake  Van.     Their  sum- 

mits  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  year,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  name 

Jiiphates  contains  an  allusion.    (^Kpdryji,  quati  vifsTutSvs,  "  suowy.")    Doring,  incorrectly,  we 

conceive,  refers  the  epithet  rigidum,  not  to  the   mountain,   but  to  the  rude  and  barbarous 

manners  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Nor  is  Mitscherlichmorefortunate  in  the  position  which 

he  endeavours  to  maintain,  that  Niphaten  in  the  testis  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  the 

mountains  just  described,  but  as  an  appellation  of  the  river  Tigris,  given  to  it  in  that  part  of 

its  course  which  lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  nf  the  chain,  in  which  also  it  takes  its  rise. 

That  there  was  a  river  of  this  name  is  evident  enough  from  the  testimony  of  the  laterpoets. 

although  the  geographers  are  silent  on  this  head ;  but  how,  if  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mits- 

cherlich,  are  we  to  make  "volvere  vortices"  harmonise  with  "-rigidum  Niphaten?'"  In  no  other 

way,  it  is  presumed,  than  by  making  rigidum  equivalent  to  saxosum.,  an  expedient  to  which 

we  believe  few  will  have  recourse,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  critic  just  mentioned 

initsbehalf.     The  account  whicu    Cellarius   (vol.  2.  p.  32l.)  gives  of  the  river  Niphates  is 

evidently  the  most  rational ;  when,  after  describing  the  mountains   of  the  same  name,  he 

observes,  "  Denique  etiam  Niphates  fluvius  fuit.  a  Niplwie  nolissimo  monie,  ex  quo  oritur,  no- 

men  trahcns." 
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21.  Medumque  flumcn,  &c.  "  And  hovv  the  river  of  the  Parthians,  added  to  the  list  ot! 
conquered  nations,  rolls  humbler  waves."  By  the  Medumflumen  is  meant  the  Euphrates, 
which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  though  by  no  means  in  that  of  actual  history,  is  here  said 
to  be  no  longer  the  common  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires,  but  to  be 
added  to  the  dominion  of  the  former.  The  expression  gentibus  additum  victis,  as  applied  to 
a  river,  may  sound  somewhat  haishly  ;  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  poet 
merely  intends  it  to  be  equivalent  to  inpopuli  Romani  yotestatem  redacium. 

23.  Intraque  praescripium,  &c.  "  And  how  the  Geloni  roam  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  them,  along  their  diminished  plains."  The  Geloni,  a  Sarmatian  race,  having  crossed  the 
Danube  and  laid  vvaste  the  confines  of  the  empire  in  that  quarter,  were  attacked  and  driven 
across  the  river  by  Lentulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Auguslus.  Hence  the  use  of  the  term  prae* 
scriptum,  in  allusiou  to  the  Danube  being  interposed  as  a  barrier  by  their  conquerors,  and 
hcnce,  too,  the  check  given  to  their  inroads,  which  were  generally  made  by  them  on  horse» 
back,  is  alluded  to  in  the  expression,  exiguis  equilare  campis*  In  relation  to  their  defeat  by 
Lentulus,  compare  Florus  (4-  12.  29.)  and,  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  Taciiusf 
Hist.  1.  79.  5.  "  Mirum  dictu  ut  sit  omnis  Sarmaiarum  virtus  velut  extra  ipsos  :  nihiladpc~ 
destrem pugnam  tamignavum;  ubiper  iurmas  advenere  vix  ulla  acies  obsiiteril." 


ODE  10.  Addressed  to  Licinius  Varro  Murena,  brother  of  Proculeius  Varro  Murena 
mentioned  in  the  second  Ode  (v.  5.)  of  the  present  book.  Of  a  restless  and 
turbulent  spirit,  and  constantly  forming  new  schemes  of  ambition,  Licinius  wasa  total 
stranger  to  the  pleasure  inseparable  from  a  life  of  moderation  and  content.  It  is  the  object 
of  thepoet,  therefore,  to  portray,  in  vivid  colours,  the  security  and  happiness  ever  atten- 
dant  upon  such  a  state  of  existence. 

The  salutary  advice  of  the  bard  proved,  however,  of  no  avail.  Licinius  had  before  tbis 
lost  his  all  in  the  civil  contest,  and  had  been  relieved  by  the  noble  generosity  of  Proculeius. 
Uninstructed  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  he  now  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus,  and  was  banished  and  afterwards  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest  of 
Proculeius,  and  Maecenas,  vvho  had  married  his  sister  Terentia.  Compare  the  account 
of  Dio  Cassius  (54.  3.)  Qdvtos  uev  ydp  1/iant'mv  ap^tjybs  ai)Tr}s  (scil.  iirtSov^fjs)  iyevtro,  cvvt-KtKdSovTO 
ie  Kal  aAAoi*  Kal  c<piai  Kat  6  Movpfjvas  avvou^oKtvai,  tXr  olv  d^rjOSis,  ttre  koX  U  otaSohrjs,  eKej(dr],  iitetSr) 
Kal  aKpdru)  Kal  KaraKoptt  Trapprjciq  -rrpbs  Ttdvras  duolws  ixP%T0'  Kat  (ov  7"?  ^ireuttvav  rb  SiKaaTrjptov) 
iprjutjv  uev  &s  Kal  <j>tvl;6utvot  r)\uiaav,  dirtccpdyrjaav  Se  ov  troWiji  vartpov.  ov5t  imjpKtaav  tw  Movpfjvq  ovre 
b  HpoKov\tos,  aStXdbs   &v,  oftrt   h  MatKrjvas   rfj   dStXffi  avTou   cvvqikwv,   Kainep  is  rd  Ttp&ra  virb  rov  Ai>- 

-yOVOTOV  Tlfl&UEVOt. 


1.  Rcctius.    "  More  consistently  with  reason." ^Neque  altum  semper  urgendo.     "  B^ 

sieither  always  pursuing  the  main  ocean>"  The  phrase  urgere  altum  is  equivalent  to  curswm 
dirigere  versus  allum,  or  velis  remisque  altum  petere.    Hence  tbe  expression  in  the  text  may  be 

more  freely  rendered.  "  By  neither  always  boldly  launching  forth  into  the  deep." -3. 

Nimium  premendo  litus  iniquum.  "  By  keeping  too  near  the  perilous  shore."  The  epithet 
iniquum  is  here  equivalent  to  asperum  saxis,  scopulosum.  Compare  the  Greek,  mTr)  rpaxda 
Seneca  (Agamemmn,  103.)  observes,  in  praise  of  moderation, 


Felix  mediae  quisquis  turbae 
Sorte  quietus, 
Aura  stringit  litora  tuta  ; 
Timidusque  mari  credere  cymbam. 
Remo  terras  propiore  tegiu" 
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b.  Aurcam  qiusquis,  &c.  "  Whoevcr  makes  choice  of  the  golden  mean,  sate  froni  all  the 
ills  of  poverty,  is  not  compelled  to  dvvell  amid  the  wretchedness  of  some  miserable  abode, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  moderate  in  his  desires,  he  needs  not  tbe  splendid  palace,  the  object 
of  envy."  The  change  of  meaning  in  caret,  (which  is  required,  however,  raore  by  the 
idiom  of  our  own  language  than  by  that  of  the  Latin,)  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  regards  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  this  beautiful  stanza,  compare  Loli.  Bass.  (Anal.  Brunch.2.  161. — 
AnthoL  vol.  2.p.  148.  cd.  Jacobs.) 

At  nta6ri]T£s  apiaTai,  iim)  Si  yc  irpa^ics  uvSpuJV 

Kai  udXa  uirpov  tyw  TapKiov  rjairaadurjv. 
tovt  aydira,  <pi\c  Aa/trrt,  KaKug  o*'  'i)(Qaipc  SviWag. 

9.  Saepius  ventis,  kc.  Compare  Lucian  (Anthol.  Brod.  I.  1.  p.  165. — in  the  edition  of  Ja^ 
eobs,  ranked  among  the  epigrams  of  Lucilius.  vol.  3.  p.  53.) 

Oi/  §pvov,  ov  ua\d^rjv  aveuos  -otc,  to~s  Sc  ueyiaTas 
i)  Spvas  r}  rrXardvoDj  olSe  %aual  KUTayeiv. 

Compare  also  the  beautiful  lines  of  Beattie : 

' "  When  winds  the  mountain-oak  assail 

And  lay  his  glories  waste, 
Content  may  slumber  in  the  vale 
Unconscious  of  the  blast." 

10.  Et  celsae  graviore  casu,  &c.  "  And  lofty  structures  fall  to  the  ground  with  heavier 
ruin."    Compare  Claudian,  (in  Ruf  1.  22.)     "  Tolluntur  in  altum  ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant." 

and  Seneca  (Agamem.  100)     "  Quidquidin  altum  Fortunatulit,  ruitura  levat." 11.  Sum- 

mosmontes.     "  The  summits  of  the  mountains." 13.  Sperat  infestis,  &c.     "Awellregu- 

lated  breast  in  adversity  hopes  for,  in  prosperity  fears,  a  change  of  condition." 15.  Tn- 

fames  hicmes.     "  Gloomy  winters." 

17.  Non  si  male  nunc,  &c.  "  If  misfortune  attend  thee  now,  it  will  not  also  be  thus  here- 
after."    Compare  Theocritus,  4.  41.  and  43. 

Oapcijv  %pi),  <pi\c  BaYre,  Ta%    avpiov  caaeT   dueivar, 
■%   w  Zcvs  aWoKa  uev  jrAet  alOpios,  dWoKa  o'  vet. 

18.  Quondam  citharatacentem,  &c.  "  Apollo  oftentimes  arouses  with  the  lyre  the  silenr: 
muse,  nor  always  bends  bis  bow."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  as  misfor- 
tune  is  notto  last  forever,  so  neither  are  the  gods  unchanging  in  their  anger  towardsman. 
Apollo  stands  forth  as  the  representative  of  Olympus,  propitious  when  he  strikes  the  lyre,  of« 

fended  when  he  bends  the  bow. 19.  Suscitat  Musam.     Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  edit  sonos, 

pulsa  cithara.    Compare  the  Greek  forra  of  expression,  lyeipu  Movaav,  and  Lucretius,  (2.  412.) 

"  Ac  musaea  mde,  pcr  chordas  organici  quae 
Mubilibus  digitis  expcrgefacta  jigurant." 

The  epithet  taccntem,  in  the  text,  refers  merely  to  an  inlerval  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
mase,  i.  e.  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  god. 

21.  Animosus  atque  fortis.     "  Spirited  and  firm." 22.   Sapienter  idem,  &c.     "Wifh 

equal  wisdom  thou  wilt  contract  thy  sails  when  swollen  by  too  favourable  a  gale."    Com- 
pare  Seneca,  (Agamem.  90.) 

"  Vela  secundis  inflata  Notis 
Ventos  nimium  timuere  suos.v 
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ODE  11.    Addressed  toQ,uinctius,  an  individual  of  timid  character,  and  constantly  tormeut- 
ed  with  the   anticipation  of  future  evil  to  himself  and  his  extensive  possessions. 
The  poet  advises  him  to  banish  these  gloomy  thoughts  from  his  mind,  and  give  tohilarity  the 
fleeting  hours  of  a  brief  existence. 


1.  Qjuid  bellicosus  Cantuber,  &c.  This  marks  in  some  degree  the  date  of  the  ode,  whicli 
must  have  been  written  previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Cantabri,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Scythiansor  Sarmatians,  A.  U.  C    734.     Compare    Explanatory    Notes,  Ode  6.  2.2. 

2.  H>dria  divisus  objccto.     "  Separated  from   Italy  by  the  intervening  Adriatic."     We 

must  not  understand  the  poet  as  meaning  by  this  that  the  foes  here  mentioned  were  in  pos- 
session  of  the  Adriatic  sea ',  such  a  supposition  would  be  absurd.  He  merely  intends  to 
quietthe  fears  of  Quinctius  by  a  general  allusion  to  the  obstacles  that  intervened. 

4.  Nec  trepides  in  usum,  &c.  u  And  be  not  solicitous  about  the  wants  of  a  life  that  asks 
but  few  things  for  its  support."     Compare  Goldsmith. 

'•'  Tljen,  pilgrim.  turn,  thy  cares  forego  ? 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

5.  Fugit  retro.  Equivalent  to  recedit.  The  term  retro  contains  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
course  of  human  existence,  in  which  the  farther  we  progress  the  farther  are  youth  and  beau- 

ty   left  behind. 6.  Levis    Jurevtas.     "  Sportive  youth." 7.  PellentcfacUem  somni/w. 

Compare  the  invocation  to  sleep  in  Shakspear's  Henry  4th.  (Pt.  2.  act.  3.) 

"  Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  T  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ?" 

9.  Non  scmper  idem,  &c.     "  The  flowers  of  the  Springhave  not  always  the  sarae  beauty. 
Compare  Tlieocritus,  23.  28.  seqq. 

Kal  rb  pohov  koXov  lari,  nai  h  ^povos  avro  papaivef 
Kal  rb  Xov  Ka\6v  tariv  iv  claoi,  Kalra^y  yvptji' 
\svkov  rb  Kpivov  lari,  fxapaiverai,  aviKa  irirrrr)' 
Kal  KaWog  Ka\bv  kcri  rb  TraiSiKdv,  AW  SXiyov  %tj. 

10.  Luna  rubevs.     "  The  bright   moon." 11.   Quid  aetemis  minorem,  &c.     Why  dost 

thou  harass  thy  mind,  unable  to  extend  its  vision  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  existence." 
Literally,  "  unable  to  take  in  eternal  designs." 

13.  Platano.  The  Platanus  is  what  modern  botanists  term  the  Oriental  Plane-tree.  Diony- 
siusthe  geographer  compares  the  form  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  leaf  of  this  tree,  making 
the  foot-stalk  to  be  the  isthmus  of  Corinlh.  (Dionys.  Perieg.  403.  seqq.  Compare  Eusiath. 
ad  loc.)  This  resemblance  is  about  as  exact  as  that  which  is  found  to  exist  between  Italy  and 
a  boot,  or  perhaps  less  so.  The  Platanus  is  so  called  from  Tr^arvs,  "  broad,"  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  breadth  of  its  leaves.  According  to  Pliny,  this  tree  was  first  brought  over 
the  Ionian  sea,  into  the  island  of  Diomedes,  for  decorating  that  hero's  grave,  thence  into  Si- 
cily,  and  so  into  Italy.  The  ancients  entertained  so  high  a  veneration  for  this  tree  as  to  irri- 
gate  it  with  wine.  Thus  Pliny  remarks,  "  Tantumque  postea  honoris  increvit,  ut  mero  infusv 
enutrianlur :  comperlumidmaxime  prodessc  radicibus,  docuimusque  etiam  arbores  vina  potan  " 
•Compare  Ma-rtpi,  ad  Virg*  Gsorg.  2.  70.    Fee,  Flcre  de  Virgzle,  p.  131 
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14,  Sic  temere.     "Thus  at  ease." 15.  Canos.     Equivalent  to  albcsccntcs.     "  Beginning 

to  be  silvered  with  years." 16.  Assyria  nardo.    "  The  true  nardus,"  observes  Weston, "  is 

of  the  Monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  Polygamia  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranks 
«nder  the  Grasses,  and  its  genus  is  Andropogon.  This  species,  known  by  the  name  of  Indian 
Nard,  or  Spikenard  of  the  shops,  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1790. 
Arrian  says,  in  his  account  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  India,  that  the  air  was  perfumed 
by  aplant  trampled  under  foot  by  thearmy  in  its  march  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia. 
This  last  circumstance  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  true  Nardus  in  the  Transactions." 

17.  Evius.     "Bacehus."     Compare  Explanalory  notes,  Ode  1.  18.  9. 18.   Curas  cda- 

tes.     "  Gnawing  cares."     ywoKdpovs  /isXeUwvos.     Corapare  Catullus,  66.  23.     tl  Quum  penitus 

mocstasexedit  curamedullas." 19.  Rcslinguct  ardenics,  &c.     "  Will  temper  the   cups  of 

fiery  Falernian  with  the  stream  that  glides  by  our  side,"  i.  e.  will  dilute  with  water  the 
strong  Falernian,  or,  in  other  words,  will  supply  us  with  wine.  On  the  custom  prevalent 
among  the  ancients  of  diluting  their  wine,  compare  Excursus  9.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes, 

and,  on  the  properties  of  the  Falernian  wine,  compare  Excursus  8.   to  the  same  book. 

23.  In  comtum  Lacaenae,  hc.  "  Having  her  tresses  tied  up  in  a  graceful  knot,  after  the  fash- 
ion  of  a  Spartan  female."  Consult  Various  Readings,  and,  in  relation  to  the  attire,  <fcc  of 
the  Grecian  females,  compare  Nitsch,  Bcschreibuvg,  &c  2d  cd.  vol.  \.p.  627.  seqq. 


ODE  12.     Addressed  to  Maecenas.    Thepoet,  having  been  requested  by  his  patronto  sing 
the  exploits  of  Augustus,  declines  attempting  so  arduous  a  theme,  and  exhorts 
Maecenas  himself  to  make  them  the  subject  of  an  historical  narrativc. 


1.  Nolis.     "  Donot  desire." Longa  ferat  betta  Numanliac.     Psumantiais  celebrated  in 

history  for  offeringso  longaresistance  to  the  Roman  arms.  It  was  situate  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Durius  (Douro)  on  a  rising  ground,  of  moderate  elevation  (Florus2. 18.  Oros.  5. 
7.)  and  defended  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods  and  by  steep  declivities.  One  path 
alone  led  down  into  the  plain,  and  this  was  guarded  by  ditches  and  palisades.  Florus 
makes  it  to  have  withstood  the  Roman  power  for  fourteen  years.  "  Quatuor  millibus  Celli- 
berorum  quadraginta  milliiim  excrcitum  per  annos  quntuordecim  sola  sustinuit."  (2.  18.)  This 
has  occasioned  some  difficiilty.  Strabo  (3. — vd.  \.p«  434.  ed.  Tzschk.)  makes  the  Celtibe- 
rianwar,  in  which  he  includes  the  Numantine,  to  have  lasted  twenty  years,  and  it  appears 
frora  Appian,  (De  Reb.  Hisp.  6.  46 — vol.  1.  p.  155,  ed.  Schwcigh.)  thatthe  Numantines  fought 
with  the  Romans  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  war,  A.  U.  C.  600,  i.  e.  twenty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  their  city.  (Compare  Duktr,  ad  Flor.  I.  c.)  The  great  length  of  time 
Numantia  withstood  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  its  difficult  situation,  and 
by  the  circurastance  of  its  circuit  beingsolarge  as  to  include  within  it  even  pastures  for  cat- 
tle.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  younger  Scipio,  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of 
Carthage.  The  ruins  hear  Pucnle  dc  Dou  Garray  are  thought  to  mark  its  site.  Compare 
Ukert,  Gcographic  der  Griechen  und  Romcr,  vol.  2.  p.  455.  and  the  modern  Spanish  and 
French  authorities  there  cited. 

2.  Hannibulcm.  The  name  Hannibal  is  made  by  Oriental  scholars  to  signify  "  Grace  ol 
Baal."     Corapare  the  Hebrew  Hanni  Baal,  and  the  remarks  of  Gesenius  on  the  latter  of 

these  two  words. Siculum  mare.    The  scene  of  frequent  and  bloody  conflicts  betweeu 

the  fleetsof  Carthage  and  Rome.  Compare  the  words  of  Flortts  (2.  2.  36.)  in  relation  to 
the  naval  victory  obtained  by  Lutatius  Catulus  near  the  Aegales  insulae.  "  Itaque  momento 
tcmporis  laceratae  hostium  naves,  totum  inter  Siciliam  Sardiniamque  pelagus  navfragio  suo  ope- 
ruerunt." 3.  Mollibus  citharacmodis.    "  To  the  soft  raeasures  of  my  lyre." 

5»  Lapithas.    The  conflict  of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Centaurs  is  too  well  known  to  need 
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lnuch  detail.  Being  invited  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  and  Hippodamia,  and  becom- 
ing  mtoxicated  with  wine,  their  insolent  conduct  toward  the  females  that  were  present  caii - 
ed  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  Lapithae,  and  in  the  contest  which  ensued  many  of 
them  were  slain.  A  pitched  battle  subsequently  took  place,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were 
again  overcome.  They  were  driven  upon  this  from  their  possessions,  and  scattered  over  va- 
rious  Jands  A  part  of  their  number  settled  in  Arcadia,  and  were  here  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  who  hadborne  alarge  share  in  their  previous  defeat.  Asregardsthe  original 
country  of  the  Centaurs,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  ancient  writers.  Some 
make  it  to  have  been  Arcadia,  (compare  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  2.  54. —  Obs.  p.  146.)  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  are  in  favour  of  Thessaly.  The  Lapithae  were,  in  like  manner,  a 
Thessalian  people,  and  most  probably  of  Pelasgic  descent.  (Compare  Kruse,  Hellas,  &c 
vot.  1.  p.  406.  in  notis.)  Miiller  deduces  their  origin  from  Almopia  in  Macedonia,  and  makes 
them  ideutical  with  the  Phlegyae.  (Compare  C.  0.  Mulier,  Geschichten  Hcllenischer  Siammo 
und  Stadte.  vol.  2  p.  26.—Dii  Dorier.  voi.  1— )  As  to  the  centaurs  themselves,  a  difficulty 
remains  which  will  perhaps  always  defy  elucidation.  The  attempt  made  by  Palaephatus  to 
explain  it,  (irepl  o.tugt.  1.  1. — p.10.  ed.  Fisch.)  goes  on  the  supposition  that  such  monsters  ac- 
tually  existed,  which  cannot  be  admited  for  a  moment.  Heyne  takes  a  much  fairer  and 
more  judicious  vievv  of  the  subject,  when  he  makes  the  Centaurs  of  antiquitya  mere  symbo- 
Jical  representation,  of  Oriental  origin,  (Aniiquar  ischen  Mfs&tze,  vol.  l.p.  33.)  and  a  partial 
confimation  of  this  opinion  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  words  of  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
(4.  12. — ed.  Bip.  vol.  3.  p.  41.)  who,  in  describingthe  Centaurs,  remarks,  cSet  yup  foayuvifa- 
6ai  Trpbs  tovs  airb  [ih  jxr]Tpbs  Seovs  ovras,  to  ^l  Ta%os  e^ovTas  iVTrwv,  poi^r?  hz  6iao)jxdTovs  §?ipas,  t[iiTei()iav 
di  Kal  o-vveaiv  expvTas  avhpmv.  So  also  Pindar  (Pyth.  4.  210.)  styles  the  Centaur  Chiron  <pr^p 
Setos,  "  agodlike  wild-beast,"  where  the  scholiast  observes,  $7ipa  ^lv  Sia  rfjv  <rvn6o\fiv  tov  o-ibfia- 
ros  Kal  ttjv  <Pvaiv,  $e7ov  6e,  ijtoi  TTapa  rr)v  SiKaiouvvrjv,  r)  napa  tov  reKbvra  Kp6vov.  Mitford  has  an  able 
note  on  this  subject  in  his  History  of  Greec.e,  ch.  1.  sect.  3.  Dupuis'  astronomical  explana- 
tion  may  also  be  consulted.     (Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  vol.  2.p.  184 seqq.) 

Mmium  mero  Hylaeum.  "  Hylaeus,  impelled  to  lewdness  by  the  intoxicating  draught.'' 
As  regards  the  interpretation  here  given  to  nimium,  consult  Mitscherlich.  The  rude  con- 
duct  of  the  centaur  Hylaeus  towards  Hippodamia,  the  bride  of  Pirithous,  gave  the  firstocca- 
sion  to  the  conflict  with  the  Lapithae.  Virgil.  (Gcorg.  2. 455.  seqq.)  makes  him  to  have  been 
slain  on  this  occasion  by  Hercules 

«  Ulefureniis 

Centauros  lelo  domuit,  Rhoelumque  Pholumque, 
Etmagno  Hylaeum  Lapithis  cratcre  minantem." 

Accordingto  Apollodorus,  however,  (3.  9.  2.)  Hylaeus  and  Rhoetus  were  slain  by  Atalanta 
in  Arcadia,  and  to  the  same  effect  is  the  remark  of  the  scholiast  on  Callimachus  (ad  Dian, 
221.)     Compare  the  remarks  of  Spanhcim,  ad  Callim.  I.  c.—ed.  Ernesti,  vol.  2.  p.  327.) 

7.  Telluris  Juvenes.  The  Giants.  (Tnywtis-)  An  allusion  to  the  battle  between  the  Gi- 
ants  and  the  Gods,  in  which  Hercules  proved  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter.  Com- 
pare  Apollodorus,(\.  6.  7.  seqq.)  Does  the  contest  here  mentioned  allude  to  the  overthrow 
of  some  sacerdotal  order  ?  Compare  the  remarks  of  Constant  in  relation  to  the  perfectly 
analogous  fable  of  the  Titans.  "N'est-il  pas  tres-probable  qu'ils  (les  Titans)  formaient  une 
corporation  semblable  a  celles  que  nous  avons  vues  en  Egypte,  dans  L'  Tnde,  dans  la  Perse 
et  dans  les  Gaules  ;  et  que  cette  corporation  fut  vaincue  et  mise  en  fuite  par  des  hommes 
impatients  des  fers  que  leurs  ancetres  avaient  portes  ?  (De  la  Religion.  vol.  2.p.  315.)  In 
relation  to  the  mythus  of  Hercules,  compare  C.  0.  Muller,  Geschichte  Hellcnischer  Sl&mrnc 
und  Stadle,vol.  2.p.  411.  seqq. — (Die  Dorier.  rol.  1.) — and  Bultmann,  Mythologus.  vol.  !'•  P» 
246.  seqq. 

Unde  periculum,  &c.  "  From  whom  the  refulgent  abode  of  ancient  Saturn,  in  trembling 
alarm,  apprehendeddanger.'5    The  intpansitive  verb  contremuit  is  here  joined  with  an  sr 
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Oto&tive:  Compare  the  remark  of  Zuwpt,  L.G.  p.2o7.  Kcnrick's  transl.  "  Other  words 
obtaina  transitive  force,  becau<c  an  action  exerted  upon  anotheris  implied  though  not  dcs- 
cribed  in  theni,  as  horrco  tenebras,  dolco  vicem  tuam,  &c-  The  poets  allow  themselves  great 
Jatitude  on  this  point." — As  regards  the  e\press\onfulgensdoimis  Salurni,  compare  Euripidcs, 
Hippol,  CS.  Zavbs  -o\i\ovffov  oikov. 

9.  Taque  pedestribus,  Szc.  "  With  more  success  shalt  thou,  Maecenas,  describe  in  a  prose 
narrative,  both  tiie  battles  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  the  necks  of  threatening  monarchs  led 
alongthe  Roman  ways."  The  term  vias  has  reference  to  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  parti- 
cularly  to  the  Via  Sacra,  which  led  up  to  the  capitol. — Iu  relation  to  the  phrase  pedeslribus 
lusloriis,  compare  the  Greek  expression  7re(ds  \6yos,  "prose,"  as  indicating  the  simple  and 
natural  style  of  tbis  species  of  coraposition,  contra-distinguished  from  the  flights  of  poesy, 
So  Quintilian  (10.  1.)  remarks.  "  Plato  midtum  supra  prosam  orationem,  et  quam  pedestrem 
Gracci  vocant,  surgit.^—^lt  is  thought,  from  what  Pliny  says,  (H.  N  7.  45.)  that  Maecenas 
undertook  to  wrke  a  history  of  Augustus.  (Compare  Servius,  ad  Vir%.  Georg.  2.  24.)  If 
such  were  actually  the  case,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  indolent  habits  prevented  its 
completion. 

13.  Liajmniae.  Bentley  thinks  that  by  Licymnia  is  meant  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas. 
His  remark  deserves  insertion  here.  "  De  Licymnia  aulem  valde  probabile  est,  sub  ficto  eo 
nominc  Terentiam  Maecenatis  uxorem  signari.  Certe,  si  vero  nomine  vocaretur  haec  Licymnia, 
oportet  eamfuisse  libertinam  et  mcrdricem,  utprobe  sciunt  antiquitatis perili.  Atqui,  matronam 
hic  describi  certu  certius  est  ex  iis  quae  statim  sequuntur,  '  Quam  necferre  pedem,'  &c.  Quippe  in 
sacris  solennibus  non  nisi  liberas  et  honestas,  seu  virgines  seu  maironas,  saltilasse  compertissimum 
cst.'"  In  support  of  thisopinion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  term  dominah  very  frequently 
applied  to  a  beloved  object,  (compare  FGrcellini,  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.)  Hence  dominae 
Licymniac  in  the  text  may  be  rendered,  "  of  thy  beloved  Licymnia."  Nor  should  it  be 
omitted  that  the  same  term  domina  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  mater-familias,  "  a  matron," 
"  dame,"  u  lady,"  &c.  Compare  Sueion.  Vit.  Claud.39.  Terent.  Heaut.  4. 1. 15.  Virg.  Aen. 
6.  397.  Ovid.  Trisl.  4.  39.  and  5.  5.  1. 

14.  Lucidum  fulgentes  oculos.     "  Her  bright    sparkling  eyes."  onjxara  y.ag^aiQovra. 15. 

Bene  mutuisfidum,  &c.  "  And  her  bosom  most  faithful  to  reciprocated  love."  Mitscherlich 
joins  bene  in  construction  with  mutuis,  which  appearsextremely  harsh.  Should  this  arrange- 
ment,  however,  be  preferred,  the  meaning  will  be?  "  And  her  bosom  faithful  to  reciprocated 
and  blissful  attachment." 

17.  Quam  nec  ferre  pedem,  &c.  "  To  whom  it  is  neither  unbecoming  tojoin  in  tbe  dig- 
nified,  nor  contend  in  the  sportive,  movements  of  the  chorus,  nor,  while  engaged  in  the 
dance,  to  throw  her  arms  around  the  virgins  in  fair  attire,"  &c.  The  expression  quam  nec 
dedecuit  is  in  effect  a  Litotes  for  quam  egregie  decuit.  The  whole  stanza  alludes  to  the  cele- 
bration  of  festalrites,  in  which  the  dignified  and  stately  dance,  thatushers  in  the  solemnities 
of  the  day,  is  succeeded  by  other  and  more  sportive  movements. — Ludenlem  has  here  a 
meaning  analogous  to  that  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Greek  TtaiXpvtdv.  Compare  Hom. 
Hymn.  in  Apoll.  200. 

"Kvd*  av  tjjgiv  "Aovg  Kal  evcKorroi  ,Apyc«po'vT)]<; 
vaityvc''  — — — — 

21.  Nnm  tu,  quae  tenuit,  &c.  "  Canst  thou  feel  inclined  to  give  a  single  one  of  the  tresses 
of  Licymnia  in  exchange  for  all  that  the  rich  Achaemenes  ever  possessed?"  &c.  Crint  is 
put  in  the  ablative,  {casus  inslrumentalis),  as  indicating  the  means  or  instrument  of  ex- 
change . 

Aekaeimnes.    The  founder  of  the  Perslan  monarchy.  taken  here  to  denote  the  opulence 
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and  power  of  the  kings  of  Persia  in  gefrefal.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Achaemefles 
ofthe  Greeks  and  Romans  is  the  Dschemschid  of  the  Oriental  wrilers.  Goerres  (Mythcn- 
geschichte,vol.  l.p.  213.  seqq.)  makes  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  to  have  descended 
Irom  the  range  of  Caucasus,  speaking  one  common  language,  forming  one  common  race, 
and  to  have  founded  the  great  monarchy  of  Iran,  extendingfrom  Caucasus  to  the  great  chain 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  He  compares  together  the  names  Jran,  Aria,  Aluria,  Assyria. 
Assur,  &,c.  and  strives  to  identify  Shem  with  Dschem  or  Dscemschid,  the  first  mythic  ruler  of 
this  empire.  Another  system,  however,  has  more  recently  been  presented  by  Rhode.  (Dic 
heilige  Sage,  &c.  p.  60.  seqq.)  According  to  this  writer,  the  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians 
composed  this  common  and  primitive  race  of  Iran,  speaking  the  Zend  language,  or  its  dif- 
ferent  dialects,  and  coming  originally  from  Eeriene  Veedjo  and  from  mount  Albordj,  which 
lie  finds  towards  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  mountains  of  northern  India.  His  argu- 
Jnents  are  deduced  principally  from  the  Zend  books.  Compare  Guigniaut 's  note  to  CreuzerJs 
Symbolik,  p.  679.  seqq.  As  regards  the  early  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  consuH 
Hcrodotus.  7.  11.  ld.  1.  125.  Acschyl.  Pers.  762.  Stanley  ad  Aesch.  I.  c.  SchMz,  Excurs.  2. 
md  Aesch.  Pers.  Larclier,  Histoire  a"  Herodote  vol.  5.  p.  283.    Baehr  ad  Ctes.  p.  133  and  135. 

22.  Aul  pinguis  Phrygiae,  kc.  ."  Or  the  Mygdonian  treasures  of  ferfile  Phrygia,"  i.  e.  the 
treasures  (rich  produce)  of  Mygdonian  Phrygia.  The  epithet  Mygdonian  is  applied  to 
Phrygia,  either  in  allusion  to  the  Mygdones,  a  Thracian  tribe,  who  settled  in  this  country,  or 
"with  reference  to  one  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  land.  In  favour  of  the  first  of  these 
opinions,  which  is  probably  the  more  correct  one,  we  have  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  the  Mygdones  as  occupying  the  northern  parts  of  Phrygia :  "  UepwiKtiTai  6e  irpbs 
«.qktov  fdv  v-Ttb  tCjv  BiQvvwv,  Kal  MvySovwv,  Ka\  Ao\i6v<x)V.  (Strab.  12.-—  vol.  5.  p.  219.  ed. 
Tzschk.)  Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  Phrygians  to  have  received  the  ap- 
pellation  of  Mygdones  from  Mygdon  one  of  their  early  kings<  vnip  <5«  yBidvia  re  ml  "A^»?rov 
J\6poi6os  o  Mvyoovos'  tovtov  /jivtfna.  te  iiri(j)aves  ev  opois  ireTToh]Tat  fypvywv  is  TeKTopfjvoiv,  fcal  air'  avrov 
"jToirjTais  Mtiyhovas  ovoy.a  ifit  rols  $pv$l  TiOecBai  KaQiaTrjKev.  (Pausan.  10.  27. — -vol.  4.  p.  290.  cd. 
Siebelis.)  With  Pausanias  coincide  Stephanus  Byzantinus  and  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius 
^flhodius  (2.  787.)  In  Homer,  moreover,  (II.  3.  185.)  the  Phrygians  are  styJed,  \aoi  'Orpjjos 
xal  Mvyoovos  avTiQioio.  Still,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  former  of  these  opinions  ap- 
pears  preferable.     It  is  more  consistent  with  reason  that  a  country  should  give  an  appellation 

to  its  ruler,  than  receive  its  name  from  him. In  relation  to  the  general  fertility  of  lower 

Asia,  compare  Horace,  Episl.  1.  3. 5.  "  Pingues  Asiae  campi,"  and  Cicero,  (prv  Lege  Manil.  14.) 
*l  Asiatamopima  est  et  fertilis,ut,  et  ubertate  agrorum  ....  el  multitudine  carum  rerum  quae 
exporlantur,  facile  omnibus  terris  anlecellat.''1 

24.  Plenas  Arabum  domos.     "  The  rich  abodes  of  the  Arabians."     Compare  Euripides, 

Herc.fur.  645.  %pv6ov  ^wjiaTa  -\f)pri. 

26.  Facili  saevitia.     "  With  cruelty  easy  to  be  overcome."    A  pleasing  Oxymoron. 

28.  Interdum  rapere  occupet.  "  Is  sometimes  herself  the  first  to  snatch  one."  Compare 
the  corresponding  Greek  idiom :  tyQdvti  apn&tyvoa.  and  Plaulus,  Stich.  1.  2.  32.  "ferre  ad- 
vorsum  hominem  eccupemus  osculum.,> 


ODE  13.     The  poet,  having  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  the  falling  of  a  tree,  indulges 
in  strong  and  angry  language  against  both  the  tree  and  the  individual  who  had 
planted  and  reared  it.     The  subject  naturally  leads  to  serious  reflections,  and  the  bard  sings 
of  the  world  of  spirits  to  which  he  had  almostbeen  an  unwilling  visitant.     l[ 


1.  llk  et  nefaslo,  kc.     «  O  tree,  whoever  first  planted  thee,  planted  thee  ofi  an  unlucky 
day,  and  wTith  a  sacrilegious  hand  reared  thee  for  the  ruin  of  posterity  and  the  disgrace  of 
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viy  grounds."  With  quicumquc  pritnum  understand  posuit  tc.  Tliere  is  nothing  wrong  or 
imperfect  in  this  construction,  as  some  comraentators  imagine.     It  is   raeant  to  express  a 

sudden  burst  of  angry  feeling,   and   adroirably  answers  the  end  intended. Nefasto  die. 

Compare  Explanatory*notes,  Ode.  2.  3.  C. Fagi.    The  primitive  meaning  of  Prgus  is  "  a 

village,"  or  collection  of  cottages,  Ac  Compare  the  remarks  of  Blomfield  {ad  Acsch.  Prom. 
Vinct.  20.)  on  the  Greek  -d^o^.  "  ILiyoj.  Collis.  ab  antiquo  irdywjpango,  quia  in  locis  cuitioribus 
casas  primaevi  pangere  solcbai.t.  unde  in  vitustiort  linnia  vdyos  irtcm  crot  ac  Latint  pagus;  cujus 
prima  producilur,  utpote  quod  ab  Aeolico  -jyu>  v.  nfyti fluxerit ;  vdyos  vero  primam  corripit,  quia 
recentiores ab  aoristo  verbi  Ttnywpi  pro  morc  suo  cjformabant.  Etym.  M.  p.  $4&  52.  rdyoi  clch- 
oi  Kpr}fiv(i>5eis  r6x3i,  rapti  ro  r^f/^flai  th  B*fOS« 

5.  Crediderim.  "  For  ray  part,  I  am  inclined  (o  believe."  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  here 
used  with  the  force  of  a  prescnt,  to  express  a  softened  assertion.    Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p. 

331.     KenricWs  transl. 6.  E(  pcnetralia,  &c.    "  And  had  sprinkled  the  inmost  parts  of  his 

abode,  in  the  night  season,  with  the  blood  of  a  guest.''  To  v:oiate  the  ties  of  hospitality 
was  always  considered  criminal  in  the  highest  degree.  Here,  however,  the  poet  makes  it,  if 
possible,  still  more  unhallowedinits  character,  by  supposingthedeedtobeperpetratedalraost 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Penates.  The  term  penetralia  properly  denotes  that  part  of  the 
building  where  the  Penaics  were  worshipped,  which  was  the  inmost  portion  of  the  house7 
and  called  otherwise  Implucium  or  Comphuium.  Compare  the  description  given  of  the 
Impluvium  by  Ernesti,  Ctav.  Cic.  s.  v.  "  Est  locus  subdialis  in  mediis  aedibus,  in  quem  aqua 
dt  tectis  confluit :  Gr.  fieo-av\ov,  ubi  Dii  Penates  colebantur  more  Gra>corum."  It  was  sometimes 
covered  over  with  an  arched  roof  called  Testudo.     (Varro.  L.  L.  4.  33.) 

8.  Ille  xenena  Colcha,  &c.  *'He  was  accustomed  both  to  handle  Colchian  poisons,  and 
to  perpetrate  whatever  wickedness  is  any  where  conceived,"  i  e.  allimaginable  wTickedness, 
The  zeugma  in  tractavit  is  worthy  of  notice.  Tractavit  is  itself  the  aorist ;  for  the  peculiar 
force  of  which,  in  the  present  passage,  compare  l>..althiae,  G.  G.  (§  501. — vol.  2.  p  731  Ath. 

ed.—Rost.   G.   G.  432.     Butlmann,  G.  G.  p.  391.  of  the  German  work.) Venena  Cokha. 

The  name  and  skill  of  Medea  gave  celebrity,  among  the  poets,  to  the  poisons  of  Colchis, 
As  regards  the  country  itself,  consult  the  admii  able  and  learned  remarks  of  Ritter  {VorhaUe, 
f.  35.  seqq.)  on  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Colchians.  The  modern  name  of  the  country  is 
Mingrelia.  Compare  Malte-Brun  {System  of  Geography,  rol.2.p.39.)  "Mingrelia  is  stil! 
as  damp,  hot,  and  subject  to  fevers,  as  when  Hippocrates  described  it  under  the  name  of 
Colchis.  In  summer  tuere  are  pestilential  diseases,  which  are  desiructive  both  to  men  and 
animals.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid,  and  all  the  fruits  are  produced  without  the  care  of 
grafting ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  fiavour  is  not  always  the  finest.  The  Mingrelians 
donot  now  cnltivate  flas,  which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  furnisbed  the  Col- 
chians  with  the  means  of  an  important  manufacture,  of  which  Chardin  observed  some 
remains." 

11.  Triste  lignum.     u  Unlucky  tree."    Lignum  marks  contempt. 

Caducum.  "  Destined  to  fall."  The  more  usual  meaniDg  of  this  term  is,  "  ready  to 
fall."  Some  commentators  render  caducum,  in  the  present  passage,  "  that  had  almost  fal- 
len."  This  is  contradicted,  however,  by  Ode.  3.  S.  7.  where  the  poet  speaks  of  a  blow  actn- 
ally  received  from  the  tree  in  question,  and  also  by  Ode  2.  17.  28.  wrhere  he  ascribes  his  de- 

liverancetoFaunus,  who  lightened  or  broke  the  force  of  the  blowr. 13.   Quid  quisque  xi- 

tct,  &c.  "  Man  is  never  sufliciently  aware  of  the  danger  that  he  has  every  moment  to 
avoid."  The  expression  in  horas  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  ds  wpas,  "  quovis  temporis  momen- 
to."  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  sentiment  here  espressed,  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
lamented  Heber. 

"  Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze 
He  lnrks  in  every  flower  ; 
Each  season  has  its  own  disease. 
Itsperileveryhour!" 
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14.  Navita  Bosporum,  &c.    "  The  Phoenician  trader  dreads  the  Bosporus,  noi'  doea  h> 

fear,  beside  this,  from   any  other  quarter,  the  hidden  povver  of  the  fates." Bosporum, 

The  Thracian  Bosporus  is  here  meant.  There  were  two  straits  of  this  name.  The  Thra- 
cian,  now  the  Canal  or  Straits  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  now  the 
Straitsof  Yenikali.     The  former  was  considered  peculiarJy  dangerous  by  the  ancient  mari- 

ners,  especiaily  on  account  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entrance  into  the  Euxine.  For 
Eome  valuable  remarks  on  the  well-known  hypothesisconcerning  the  formation  of  the  Bos- 
poru?  of  Thrace,  consult  Malte-Brun  (Systemof  Geography,  vol.Q.p.  122.)  As  regards  the 
jiame  Bosporus  (Boo-Tropoj)  itself,  which  etymologists  agree  in  deriving  from  /?oo?  and  xvpos 
("  the  passage  of  the  ox,")  the  explanation  of  Rilter  (Vorhalle,  p.  22.)  is  undoubledly  the- 
true  one,  that  it  refers  to  the  passage  of  agricultural  knowledge,  in  this  quarter,  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  nations. 

15.  Pocnus.    The  terms  Poenus  and  Punicus  are  from '^otvjf,  "  a  palm  tree,''  (whence 
tlie  Greek  name  $ojwoj  Phocnicia,  or  4<  country  of  palms.")    This  is  analogous  to  the  Doric 

usage  of  ir  for  $.  Compare  Malthiae,  G.  G.  vel.  1.  p.  35. -17-  Sagitlas  et  celercm  fugam  Parthi. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  1*  19.  11— — 18.  Catenas,  Parthus  et  Iialum  robur.  "  The 
Parthian,  chains  and  an  Italian  prison."  The  term  robur  appears  to  allude  particularly  to  the 
well-known  prison  at  Rome  called  Tullianum.  It  was  originally  built  by  Ancus  Martius, 
andafterwards  enlarged  by  ServiusTullius,  whence  that  part  of  it  which  was  under  ground, 
andbuilt  by  him,  received  the  name  of  Tullranum.  Thus  Varro  (L.  L.  4.)observes:  "  Jn 
koc,  pars  quae  sub  terra  Tullianum,  ideo  quod  additum  a  Ttdlio  rege."  The  full  expression  is 
"  Tulliauum  robur,"  from  its  walls  haVing  been  originally  of  oak.  In  this  prison,  captive 
nionarchs,  after  having  been  led  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  triumph,  were  confined, 
and  either  finally  beheaded  or  starved  to  death.  Hence  the  expression  catenas  et  Italum 
robur,  in  the  text.  means,  in  fact,  "  captivity  and  death,  from  the  hand  of  the.  Rornans."  As 
regardsthe  use  of  robur,  in  the  sense  of  confinement,  or  a  prison,  compare  Livy,  38.  59. 
"  Ut  in  carcere  inter  fures  noctumos  et  latrones  vir  clarissimus  Scipio  includalur,  et  inrobore  ct 
ienebris  cxspirtt.'''' 

20.  Improvisa  lcti  vis,  &,c.    "  The  unforeseen  attack  of  death  has  hurried  off,  and  will  con- 

iinue  to  hurry  off,  the  nations  of  the  world." -21.   Quam  paene  furvae,  &c.  •'  How  near 

were  we  to  beholding  the  realms  of  sable  Proserpina."  In  relationto  this  goddess,  compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  19. 

,  22.  Judicantem  Aeacum.  "  Aeacus  dispensing  justice."  According  to  the  common  my- 
Ihology,  Aeacus,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  king  of  the  island  of  Aegina,  was  made,  after  death^ 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  World,  on  account  of  the  justice  and  probity  which  had 
marked  his  conduct  during  life.  Miiller  (Aegineticorum  liber.  p.  161.  seqq.)  gives  the  whole 
history  of  Aeacus  a  mythic  character :  "  Aeacus,  Jovis  etfilius  ct  sacerdos,  omnibusque  diis  di- 
lectissimus,  iraeque  coelestis  idem  deprccator,  numen  haud  dubie  Myrmidonum  populo  haud  mi~ 
nus  erat  avitum,  quam  ipsa  sacra  Jovialia,  cum  quibus  in  Aegina  constitutum  est,"  &c.  Pla- 
to  makes  Aeacus  judge  the  shades  from  Europe,  and  hence  the  language  of  Horace  in  the 
£Cxt. — As  regards  the  fabled  employment  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world,  it  is  curious  to- 
observe  the  difference  between  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Homer,  on  this  subject, 
and  those  of  a  later  age.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  Minos  judges  because  such  has  been  his 
principal  employment  during  life.  (Compare  Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  1.  4.  18.)  It  is  only 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  tbis,  that  we  see  his  magistracy  become  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  polytheism.    Compare  Constant,  De  la  Religion,  vol.  3.  p.  384. 

23.  Sedesque  discretas  piorum.  "  The  fields  of  Elysium."  In  Homer,  Elysium  is  not  an 
abode  of  the  departed,  but  a  place  of  enjoyment  in  one  or  more  of  the  isles  of  the  westem 
ocean..  There,  near  the  gates  of  evening,  a  path  conducts  to  the  skies;  there,  by  the 
chamber  in  which  Jove  reposes,  flow  the  sources  of  ambrosia  ;  there  are  placed  the  favour- 
ed  aroong  mortals ;  and  not  farfrora  tbis  abode  of  delights,  Juno  walks  in  her  splendid  gar -* 
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dens,  tull  ot  fruits  of  brilliant  hue  and  exquisite  savour.  (Voss.  "  allc  Wclt-Kundc.v  Con 
slant,  De  la  Rcligion.  vol.  3.p.  384.)  In  a  later  age,  Elysium  was  transferred  to,  and  raade  a 
part  of,  the  world  of  spirits. 

24.  Aeoliis  fidibifs  qncrentcm,  &c.  "  Sappho,  complaining  on  her  Aeolian  lyre  of  the 
damsels  of  her  native  island."  Sappho,  the  faraous  poetess,  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  and,  as  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  which  was  that  of  her  native  island, 
Horace  has  designated  her  lyre  by  the  epithet  of  "  Aeolian,"  which  is  here  synonymous 
with  "  Lesbian."  In  relation  to  the  period  when  she  flourished,  Clinton,  in  his  admirable 
Fasti  Htllenici,  p.  3.  2rf.  cd,  reraarks  as  follows  :  "Sapphowas  contemporary  with  Pittacus 
and  Alcaeus  :  (Strabo  13.  p.  617.)  and  flourished  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  B.  C.  610.  equivalent 
to  the  eighth  year  of  Alyattes." — As  regards  the  moral  character  of  this  poetess,  it  isbur. 
justice  to  rcmaik,  that  the  labours  of  some  modern  scholars  have  gone  very  far,  if  they  have 
not  completely  succeeded,  in  removing  from  her  memory  the  load  of  obloquy  under  which 
itlaboured.  The  Abbe  Barlhelemy  (Voyage  d'  Anacharsis^  vol.  2.  p.  74.  in  uotis.  ed.  l2mo. 
1810.)  remarks,  that  all  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  dissolute 
characterof  Sappho,  are  given  bv  writers  long  subsequent  to  the  period  in  which  she  lived, 
Visconli  (Icon.~Gr.vol.  \.p.  30.  4to.  ed.)  thinks,  that  the  grammarians  and  lexicographers 
have  confounded  together  two  females  of  the  same  name,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
poetess,  and  the  othera  courtesan,  who  ended  her  existence  by  casting  herself  from  the  pro- 
montory  of  Leucate  into  the  sea.  This  last  was  a  native  of  Eresos,  or  Eressos,  a  Lesbian 
city,  and  a  medal  lately  published  by  M.  de  Hauteroche  (BuUetin  des  Sciences  Historiques, 
&c.  vol.  3.  p.  296.)  containing  the  words  Ea^w  Epeai ....  with  a  female  head  underneath, 
would  seem  strongly  to  corroborate  Visconti's  opinion.  We  give  the  Greek  characters  as 
we  find  them  quoted  in  the  last-mentioned  work.  As  the  Aeolians,  however,  retained  the 
ancient  modeof  writing,  (Matthiae,  G.  G.  §  l2.)theinscription  onthe  coin,  when  written  in 
capitals,  will  probably  be  SAIinHOI  EPE2I ....  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  subject  we  have 
just  beenconsidering,  Welckcr,  Sapphovon  einem  hcrrschenden  Vornrthcil  hefreyt.  Gottingen. 
1816.  Qvo.  Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  206.  andespecially  Aelian.  Var.  Hist.  12.  19.  ed.  Gro- 
nov.  (where  raention  is  raade  of  tvvo  Sapphos),  together  with  the  remarks  of  Kuhn  and  Pe- 
rizonius. 

26.  Et  te  sonantcm,  &c.  "  And  thee,  Alcaeus,  sounding  forth  in  deeper  strains  with  thy 
golden  quill,  the  hardships  of  ocean,  the  hardships  of  exile,  the  hardships  of  war."  Alcaeus,  a 
native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  contemporary  with  Sappho,  Pittacus,  and 
Stesichorus,  (Clinton's  Fasti  HeUenici.  p.  5.  2'i  cd.)  and  famed  as  well  for  his  resistance  to 
tyranny  and  his  unsettled  life,  asfor  his  lyric  productions.  Having  aided  Pittacus  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyrants  which  oppressed  it>  he  quarrelled  with  this  friend,  when  the 
people  of  Mitylene  had  placed  uncontroulled  power  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  some 
injurious  verses  whichhe  composed  against  Pittacus,  caused  himself  and  his  adherents  to  be 
driven  into  exile.  An  endeavour  to  return  by  force  of  arms  proved  ui.successful,  and 
Alcaeus  fell  into  the  power  of  his  former  friend,  who,  i orgetting  all  that  had  past,  generously 
granted  him  both  life  and  freedom.  In  his  odes  Alcaeus  treated  of  various  topics.  At  one 
time  he  inveighed  against  tyrants :  at  another  he  deplored  the  misfortunes  which  had  attend- 
ed  him.  and  the  pains  of  exile:  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  the  praises  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  goddess  of  Love.  He  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  lofty  character  (neya\o<pves)  of  his  compositions, 
the  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  the  clearness  of  his  images.  Only  some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain.  A  brother  of  this  poet  is  said  to  have  fought  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
C  O.  Miiller.  Class.  Journ  No.  72.  p.  272.)     Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  204. 

28.  Belli.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  warbetween  the  Mitylenaeans  and  Athenians  for 
the  possession  of  Sigaeum.  It  w&s  during  this  contest  that  Alcaeus  fled  from  the  battle-field 
r- -i*h  the  Ioss  of  his  shield.    Compare  Hcrodolns.  5. 95.  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  7. 10. 
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29.  Utrumqne  sacro,  &c.  "  The  disembodied  spirits  listen  with  admiration  to  each,  as  they 
pour  forth  strains  worthy  of  being  heard  with  sacred  silence."  The  expression  sacro  silentio 
is  to  be  explainedby  a  reference  to  ancient  sacred  rites,  in  which  the  profoundest  silence 
was  required  from  all  who  stood  around,  both  out  of  respect  to  the  deity  whom  they  were 
worshipping,  and  particularly  lest  some  ill-omened  expression,  casually  uttered  by  any  of  the 
surrounding  crowd,  should  mar  the  solemnities  of  the  day.     CompareOde  3.  1.2.    "  Favetn 

linguis.1' 30.  Scd  magis,  &c.     "  But  the  gathering  crowd,  pressing  with  their  shoulders 

to  hear,  drink  in  with  more  delight  the  narrative  of  conflicts,"  &c.  The  phrase  bibit  aurc 
(literally,  "  drink  with  the  ear,")  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  lyric  boldness,  though  re- 
quiring,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  somewhat  softened  in  translating.— — The  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is,  that  Alcaeus  bears  away  the  palm  in  the  world  of  spirits.  As  to  the  subjects 
of  his  song,  compare  notes  on  lines  26  and  28  of  the  present  ode. 

33.  lUis  carminibus  stupens.     "  Lost  in  stupid  astonishment  at  those  strains." 34.  Dc- 

miitit.  "  Hangs  down."  Compare  the  remark  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Exquisite  prorsus  de 
canc,  '  Orci  janilort*  (Virg.  Aen.  8.296.)  ttv\w$  roij  v.u8ov  (ep.  a<W.  624.  Aval.  Br.  3.  283.) 

qni  ad  quemvis  strepitum  aures  arrigit." Bdlun  centiceps.    "  The  hundred-headed  monster." 

Cerberus.  The  poets  differ  in  theirdescriptions  of  this  fabled  animal.  Hesiod  (Otoy.  312.) 
assignshim  Mty  hends:  KvvaTrevrriKovTaKdpTivov.  Sophooles  (Trach.  1114.)  styles  him  "AiSov 
ToiKoavov  cKvXaKa,  and  in  this  last  account  the  Latin  poets  generally  coincide.  Horace,  how- 
ever,  on  the  present  occasion,  follows  some  Greek  authority.  Compare  the  remaik  of 
Tzetzes,  in  his  scholium  to  Lycophron,  678.  6  K*W  tov  "AiSov,  ds  £%£i  harbv  Ke<pa\ds.  Cbam- 
pollion  tracesa  curious  analogy  between  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  mythology  as.regards 
the  dog  of  Hades.  "  Le  voisinage  du  sejour  du  supreme  juge  de  1'  Amenthi  est  annonce 
par  un  piedestal,  sur  lequel  se  repose  un  animal  monstrueux,  maisdontles  formes  sontsi 
determinees  qu'on  ne  peut  y  meconnaitre  un  hippopotame,  amj)hibie  redoutable,  dont  les 
cavernes  du  JSil  renfermaient  un  grand  nombre.  Ici  c'est  1'hippopotame  femelle,  qui,  dans 
les  tableaux  astronomiques  de  Thebes  et  d'Esneh,  occupe  dans  le  ciei  meme  la  place  que 
les  Grecs  ont  donnee  a  la  grand  ourse.  Cette  constellation  etait  nommee  le  Chicn  de  Typhon 
par  les  Egyptiens,  et  sa  presencedans  l*  Amenthi{Y  enfer)nelaissepas  douter  que  cetanimal 
ne  soit  le  type  du  chien  Cerbere,  qui,  selon  les  myihes  Grecs  gaidait  1'entree  du  palais  d' 
Adds."  (Champollionlejcune.  "  Explivation  de  laprincipale  scene  peinte  dans  des  Papyrus 
funeraires  Egyptiens." — Bullelin  des  Sciencca  Historiques,  &c  vol.  i.p.  351.) 

36.  Eumcnidum.  The  term  Etimenidis  (Ev,um'<5£s)'  i.  e.  the  kindly-disposed  goddesses, 
is  applied  to  the  Furies  by  an  euphetnism  or  antiphrasis.  The  Grecian  artists  frequently 
represented  the  Furies  as  young  and  beautiful,  sometimes  vvith,  and  at  other  times  without, 
serpents  twining  round  their  heads.  On  a  vase  of  terra  cotta,  from  the  Porcinari  cabinet  at 
Naples,  represented  in  the  second  volume  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  vases,  they  are  painted 
asyoung  females,  with  naked  arms,  and  having  snakes  twined  around  their  heads.  In  their 
bands  they  hold  torches.  Different  bas-relievos  of  the  Romans,  representing  the  same 
subject,  characterize  these  ^ngwg  de  iies  by  the  same  attributes  of  youth  and  beauty. 
On  another  vase,  Orestes  appears  with  his  hands  tied  behind,  while  below  the  altar  on  which 
he  is  placed,  is  a  black  Fury,  winged,  with  snakes  in  her  hair,  and  others  curling  around  her 
arms.  Even  here,  however,  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  farfrom  terrific.  In 
relation  to  the  white  and  black  Furies,  compare  the  curious  account  given  by  Pausanias, 
(8.  24. — vol.  3.  p.  400.  ed.  Siebelis.)  Tavras  tus  Seas,  ijvUa  tov  'Opicmjv  eK<ppova  epeWov  -koi/jo-civ, 
6ac\v  avTtp  (j>av~)Vai  [Ae\aivas'  ws  Se  aiztyqye  tov  Suktv^Xov,  tus  Se  avdis  SoKelv  ol  'XevKas  eivai. 

37.  Quin  et  Prometheus,  &c.  "  Both  Prometheus,  too,  and  the  father  of  Pelops,  are  lulled 
by  the  sweet  melody  into  a  forgetfulness  of  their  woes."    Compare  the  Greek  construction3 

of  which  this  is  a  direct  imitation.    KXiirTovTat  Ka^dTuav  u>S~  y\vKepfj  Trapaydpevoi. Promctheus. 

The  common  fable  makes  Prometheus  to  have  been  chained  on  Caucasus,  but,  according  to 
fhe  eajlier  mythology,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  hurled  to  the  shades.  The  eagle  preying 
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11  ius  vitais.  was  probably  an  addition  made  by  tlie  later  poets.  Rosenmtillcr  secs  in  the 
fable  of  Prometheus  a  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fall.  (Rosenm.  ad  Gcn. 
3.7.  Compare  Schiitz.  Ercurs.  1.  ad  Prom.  Vinct.  Butmann's  Mythologtts,  vol.l.p.QQ.) 
Others  carry  this  theory  still  farther,  and,  in  the  combined  fables  of  Prometheus,  Epimetheus. 
and  Pandora,  discover  an  analogy  not  only  to-the  fall  of  Adam,  but  also  to  the  promise  of 
a  Redeemer.  (Compare  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  1.  p.16'3.  Am.  ed.)  Nay,  some  of  the 
early  fathers  even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  tracing  a  resemblance  between  Prometheus 
and  our  Saviour.  (Schiilz,  Ercurs.  ubi  supra.)  The  beot  solution  of  this  mythus,  however, 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  overthrow  of  some  early  religious  system  in  Greece.  Tzetzes,  in 
his  scholia  on  Lycophon,  (v.  1191.)  relates,  that  Ophion,and  Eurynome,  daughterof  Oceanus, 
reigned  over  the  gods  previous  to  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Saturn  overthrew  Ophion,  and  Rhea 
overcame  Eurynome  in  wrestling,  andhurled  them  both  to  Tartarus.  Prometheus  conquered 
by  Jove  would  seem  to  be  a  tradition  of  a  similar  nature  ;  and  an  ancient  monument  at 
Athens,  at  the  entranceof  a  temple  of  Minerva,  inthe  Academia,  fully  testified,  if  we  believe 
the  scholiast  to  Sophocles  (Ocd.  Col.  57.)  the  priority  of  the  Titan  Prometheus  to  the  Ho- 
meric  Vulcan.  Prometheus  and  Vulcan  were  there  represented,  and  the  former,  as  the  first 
and  eldestof  the  two,  held  a  sceptre  in  his  hand  :  (b  phj  Uoonrjdcig,  ^otSro?  koc  TrptcSvTcpog,  iv 
cc^ia  GKv-roov  e%u>v  b  5e  "HcpaiaTos  vios  Kal  Scvrcpog.)  Coropare  Constant,  ])e  la  Religion.  vol. 
2.  p.  31G.  Kruse  (Hellas,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  471.)  adoptsthis  same  opinion,andmakes  the  contest 
in  question  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Pelasgi  on  Olvmpus  (the  fabled  seat  of  Jove,) 
and  some  primitive  race  occupying  the  region  of  mount  Othrys,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
conquered  and  compelled  to  wander  from  their  previous  settlements  towards  the  mountains 
pf  Caucasus. 

Pelopis parens .  Tantalus.  The  Homeric,  which  i»  also  the  commonly  received,  account 
of  the  nature  of  his  punishment,  exhibits  him  standing  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  which  con- 
stantly  eludes  hislip  as  often  as  he  attempts  to  quench  the  thirst  that  torments  him.  Over 
hishead  grow  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but,  whenever  he  reacbes  forth  his  hands  to  take  them,  the 
wind  scattersthem  to  the  clouds.  (Od.  11.  581.  seqq.)  Thepassage  of  Homer,  however,  on 
whichthis  account  rests,  was  rejected  by  Aristarchus  as  spurious,  according  to  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Olymp.  1.97.)  If  we  reject  the  verses  of  the  Odyssey  which  have  just  been 
referred  to,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  farther  invalidated  by  an  unedited 
scholiast,  whom  Porson  cites  (ad  Eurip.  Orcst.  5.),  we  will  find  the  most  ancient  poetsmaking 
Tantalus  to  havebeen  suspended  in  the  air,  with  an  immense  rock,  or  else  mount  Sipylus, 
hanging  over  his  head  and  threatening  every  instant  to  crush  him  by  its  fall.  (Compare 
Pindar,  Olymp.  1.  90.  ed.  Heyne. — 01.  1.  57.  ed.  Bocckh.  and  the  remarks  of  Boeckh  ad  loc.) 

39.  Orion.     Consult  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode.  3.  4.  71. 

40.  Lyncas.  Aelian  gives  some  particulars  respecting  the  lynx  in  his  History  of  Animals, 
14.  6. — p.  439.  ed.  Schneider.  As  to  the  animal  of  the  same  name,  whose  sight  is  described 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  having  been  so  remarkably  piercing,  modern  naturalists  pronounce 
it  a  mere  fabulous  creation.     Compare  the  words  of  Buffbn.    "  Le  lynx,  dont  les  aaciens  ont 

dit  que  la  vue  etoit  assez  pergante  pour  penetrer  les  corps  opaques,  dont  Turine  avoit  la 
merveilleuse  propriete  de  devenir  un  corps  solide,  une  pierre  precieuse  appeilee  lapis 
lyncurius,  estun  animal  fabuleux,  aussi-bien  que  toutes  les  proprietes  qu'on  lui  attribue.  Ce 
lynx  imaginaire  n'a  d'  autre  rapport  avec  le  vrai  lynx  que  celui  du  nom.  II  ne  faut  donc 
pas,  comme  l'ont  fait  la  plupart  des  naturalistes,  attribuer  a  celui-ci,  qui  est  un  etre  reel. 
les  proprietes  de  cet  animal  imaginaire,  a  1'  existence  duquel  Pline  lui-meme  n'a  pas 
T  air  de  croire,  puisquil  tven  parle  que  comme  d'une  bete  extraordinaire,  et  qu'il  le  met  a 
Ja  tcte  dessphinx.  des  pegases,  des  licornes,  et  des  autres  prodiges  ou  monstres  qu'enfantc  1 
pie 


n 
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ODE  14.    Addressed  to  a  rich  but  avaricious  friend,  whom  anxiety  for  the  future  debarred 
from  every  kind  of  present  pleasure.     The  poet  depicts,  in  strong  and  earnest 
ianguage,  the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty  of  deatb,  and  thus  strives  to  inculcate  his  fa- 
vourite  Epicurean  maxim,  that  existence  should  be  enjoyed  wbile  itlasts. 


1.  Fugaces  labuniur  anni.    "  Fleeting  years  glide  swiftly  by." 

3.     Instanti.    "  Kapidly  advancing."    Pressing  on  apace. 

5.  Non,  si  trecenis,  &c.  "  No,  my  friend,  it  will  purchase  no  delay,  even  though  thou 
striveto  appease  the  inexorable  Pluto  with  three  hundred  bulls  for  every  day  that  passes; 
Pluto,  who  confines,"  &c.  Compare  the  Horaerie  'At5>?s  d^eiXixQs  hV  dSduaoTos.  (II.  9. 
158.) 

7.  Ter  amplum  Geryonen.  "  Geryon,  monster  of  triple  size."  The  fabled  son  of  Chrysaor 
and  Callirhoe,  remarkable  for  his  triple  form.  (Compare  Lucretius,  5.  28.  "  tripectora  ter- 
gemini  vis  Geryona'i.v)  He  was  slain  by  Hercules.  This  legend  may  possibly  have  re- 
ference  to  some  religious  war  betvveen  two  rival  sects.  For  remarks  on  tbe  story  of  Geryon 
and  Hercules,  consult  Classical  Journal,  vol.  5..  p.  109. 

Tityon.  Tityos,  son  of  Terra,  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  Latona,  was  slain  by  the 
arrows  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  In  the  regions  of  punishment  he  covers  nine  plethra  with  his 
immense  bulk,  while  vultures  are  continually  preying  upon  his  vitals.  (Compare  Homer,  Od„ 
11.  575.  seqq. ,  Virgil,  Aen.  6.  595.)  Heyne  makes  Tityos  to  have  been  an  ancient  hero,  and 
supposes  that  part  of  the  fable  which  relates  to  the  nine  plethra,  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  had,  after  death,  a  tumulus  of  vast  size  coverihg  his  remains, 
(Antiquarischer  Aufsatze.  vol.  X,  p.  56.)  We  rather  think  that  this  mythus  is  susceptible  of  a 
similar  interpretation  to  that  of  Prometheus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes.   Ode.  2.  13» 

37. Tristiunda     "  By  the  gloomy  stream."     The  Styx.     Compare  the  palus  inamabilis 

of  VirgiL  (Georg.  4.  478.)  As  regards  the  well-known  fiction,  respecting  the  oaths  which 
tbe  Gods  were  wont  to  take  over  the  water  of  this  river,  and  the  consequences  attendant 
upon  their  violation,  it  would  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  belief,  in  early  ages,  that  the 
deities  of  Olympus  were  not  absolutely  immortal,  but  that  the  waters  of  tbe  Styx  could 
terminate  their  existence.     Compare  Constant,  De  la  Religion.  vol.  3.p.  350.  innotis. 

9.  Scilicet  omnibus  enaviganda.  (t  That  stream  which  must  be  traversed  by  us  all." 
Scilicet  has  here  the  same  force  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  Greek  aoa.  (Compare 
Hoogeveen,  Doctr,  Part.  ed.  Schutz.  p.  50.  Glasg.)-^r-~\0.  Quicumque  terrac  munere  vescimur. 

Compare  the  Homeric  definition  of  mortality:  ol  doovovs  tcapirbv  eoovct.     (II.  6.  142.)- 11. 

Sive  reges.  "  Whether  we  shall  be  blessed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune."  Reges  is  here 
equivalent  to  divites,  beati,  polentes,  a  common  usage  with  Horace.    • 

18.  Cocytos.  Oneof  the  fabled  rivers  of  thelower  world.  Etymologists  derive  the  name 
from  the  verb  Micvetv  "  to  mourn,"  "  tolament."  (perf.  pass.  KeicdJKVTai).  The  Cocytus  was 
an  actual  river  in  Epirus,  which  Pausanias  (1.  17.)  describes  asbeing  most  disagreeable  to 
the  taste.  (Kwkvtos,  Uup  aTEpitiCTaTov.)  The  same  writer  ascribes  to  Homer's  having  visited 
the  Acheron  of  Thesprotia,  his  adaptation  of  its  nameto  the  imaginary  riverof  the  infernal 

regions,  as  also  that  of  the  Cocytus.     Compare    Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  X.p.  111. • 

18.  Danai  genusinfame.  "  The  infamous  offspring  of  Danaus."  The  crime  and  punish- 
ment  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  are  well-known.  Constant  (De  la  Religion.  vol.  2.  p.  314.) 
finds,  in  this  legend,  a  disfigured  tradition  of  the  massacre  of  some  sacerdotal  caste,  by  a 
caste  of  warriors,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  land  and  received  their  name  from 
that  circumstance.    (Compare  the  Greek  forms  T?..  and  AS,  whence  Aaraoi.  "  possessors  of  the 
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fanc!.") llJ.  Ddmnatus  longi  laboris.     "  Condemned  to  eternal  toil."    The  punishment  of 

Sisyphus  is  described  by  Honicr  (Od.  11.  592.  seqq.)    Tlie  line  of  thc  poet  which   dcscribes 
ihe  rolling  back;of  the  stone,  is  worthy  of  all  praise: 

Avris  hrstra  -ricavSc  KvXtvScro  Aaas  uvcuSfo. 

•  Hurtig  mit  donnergepolter  entrolltc»dcr  tilckische  marmor."     (Voss.) 
Compare  Clarke's  note  on  the  wholc  passage,  and  the  authorities  there  cited, 

V 

23.  Invisas  cuprcssus.  i:  The  odiouscypresses."  The  cypress  is  here  said  to  be  the  only  tree 
that  will  accompany  its  possessor  to  the  grave,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  placing  cypresses 
around  the  funeral  piles  and  the  tombs  of  the  departed.  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased,  at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  to  prevent 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  from  cntering,  and  thereby  being  polluted.  Thistree  was  sacred  to 
Pluto,  because  when  once  cut  it  never  grows  again.  Its  dark  foliage  also  renders  it  peculiafly 

proper  for  a  funereal  tree.     Compare  Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  44.  seqq. 24.  Brevem  do- 

minum.     "  Their  short-lived  master." 

25.    Dignior.     "  More    worthy    of    enjoying    them." 26.     Servata   centum   clavibus. 

"  Guarded  beneath  a  hundred  keys."    Nottobeunderstood  literally,  but  equivalent,  in  fact,to 

dUigentissime  servaia.     Compare  also  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  odes. 27    Superbis 

pontificum,  &c.  "  Superior  to  that  which  is  quafted  at  the  costly  banquets  of  the  pontiffs." 
The  banquets  of  the  pontiffs,  and  particularly  of  tbe  Salii,  were  so  splendid  as  to  pass  into 
a  proverb.    Corapare  Martial,  12.  48.  12. 

*;  Non  Albana  mihi  sit  comissatio  tanti, 
JYec  Capitolinae,  Poniijicumque  daprs." 

Consult  also  Explanatory  Note~,  Ode  1.  37.  2. 


ODE  15.    The  poet  inveighs  against  the  wanton  and  luxurious  expenditure  of  the  age,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  strict  frugality  of  earlier  times. 


1.  Jam.     **  Soon."  Compare  the  similar  usage  in  Greek  of  ijSri  with  the  future.  Hoogeveen. 

Doctr.  Part.  ed.  Schiitz.  p.  237.  Glasg. Regiae  moles.     "  Palace4ike  structures."     On  the 

extravagance  of  the  Romans  in  the  erection  of  their  villas,  compare  the  words  of  Cicero 
(pro  Mil.  31.)  "  Substructionum  insanis  molibus,  &c.  and  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17.  "  Litus  ornant 
nunc  continua  nunc  intermissd  tecta  villarum,  quae  preslant  multarum  urbium  faciem."  In 
relation  to  the  ancient  villas  generally,  consult  Eustace,  Class.  Tour.vol.  2.p.  193.  seqq. 
Eng.  ed. 

2.  Undique  latius,  k.c.  "  On  all  sides  will  fish-ponds  be  seen,  covering  a  wider  surface 
than  the  Lucrine  lake."  Visentur  is  here  rendered  by  the  corresponding  form  of  video. 
Many  examples  of  a  similar  nature  occur  in  the  ancient  writers.  In  almost  all  of  these, 
however,  as  well  as  in  the  present  instance,  there  is  more  or  less  of  reference  to  an  eager 
feelingon  the  part  of  the  beholder.  Compare  the  remark  of  Priscian  (8.  14. — vol.  1.  p.  414. 
ed.  Krehl.)  on  VirgiPs  use  of  visentem  (Aen.  8.  157.)  "  Visentem  dixit  pro  cupientem  videre." 

3.  Lucrino  lacu.  Close  to  Baiae  was  the  Lucrine  lake,  or  rather  a  part  of  the  sea,  whicli 
had  been  shut  in  by  a  dike  raised  across  the  narrow  inlet.  This  work,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  eight  stadia  in  length,  and  of  a  chariofs  breadth ;  tradition  ascribed  it  to  Hercules. 
At  present  this  lake  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  owing  to  a  subterraneous  ^eruption 
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whioh  tOQk  plaee  in  1538,  vvhereby  the  hill  called  Monte  Nuovo  was  raised  and  thdP 
vvater    displaeed.     The  Lucrine   lake  was  famed  for  its  oysters    and    other   shell-fish. 

yCramcfs  Ancicnt  Italy.  vol.  2.  p.  159.) Slagna.    In  illnstration  of  the  extravagant  lnxury 

of  the  Ronians  in  the  construction  of  their_pisan«rc,  or  "  fish-ponds,"  consult  Tibullus.  2. 
S.  45.   Fim-o  ft.  i?.  3.  17.     ColumeUa  8.  16.     Senem.  £/;.  89.  &c. 

Platanusque  coclcbs,  &c.  "  And  the  barren  plane-tree  shall  take  the  place  of  the  elms.'? 
The  plane-tree  was  merely  ornamental,  whereas  the  elms  were  useful  for  rearing  the  vine.^ 
Hence  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  utility  shall  be  made  to  yield  to  tlie  mere  gratificatiou 
vt  the  eye.  In  relation  to  the  platanus,  and  the  epithet  hereapplied  to  it,  compare  Excursus 
1.  td  the  first  book  of  Odes. 

5.  Violaria.  "  Beds  of  violets."  The  term  viola  is  a  derivative  from  the  Greek  hv,  with 
the  digamma  prefixed.  With  respect  to  the  difterent,  kinds  of  violets  among  the  an- 
cients,  consult  Martyn.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  2.  47.     Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,p.  176.  and   especially 

SprcngeVs  very  learned  work,  Antiq.  Boian.  Spec.  prirn.  1798. 6.  Omnis  copia  narium. 

"  A!l  the  riches  of  the  smell,"  i.  e.  every  fragrant  fiower.- 7.  Spargent  olivetis  odorem 

';  Shall  scatter  theirperfume  along  the  olive-grounds,"  i.  e.  the  olive  shall  be  made  to  give 
place  to  fragrant  flowers  :  where  the  olive  once  grew,  there  shall  the  violet,  the  myrtle,  and 
every  sweet-scented  plant  and  flowerexhale  its  perfume. 

9.  Fervidosirtas.     Understand  solis.     "  The  fervid  rays  of  the  sun." 10.  NonitaRo* 

muli,  &c.  "  Such  is  not  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  examples  of  Romulus  and 
the  unshorn  Cato,  and  by  the  simple  lives  of  our  fathers."  As  regards  the  epithet  intonsi* 
which  is  intended  to  designate  the  plain  and  austere  manners  of  the  elder  Cato,  compare 
Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  12.  41. 

13.  Privatusillis,  &c.     "  Their  private  fortunes  were  small,  the  public  resources  exterl- 

sive." r-14.  Nulla  decempedis,  &.c.     "  INo  portico,  measured  for  private  individuals   by  rod^s 

ten  feet  in  length,  received  the  cool  breezfes  of  the  North."  The  allusion  is  toaportico  so 
large  in  size  as  to  be  measured  by  rods  of  these  dimensions,  as  also  to  the  custom,  on  the 
part  of  theRomans,  of  havirigthose  pdrtions  of  their  villas  thatwere  tobe  occupied  in  sum- 
iiier  facing  the  north.  The  apartments  intended  for  winter  were  turned  toward  the  soutfc, 
or  some  adjacent  point.  On  this  whole  subject  compare  Columella,  1.  5.  6.  Pliny.  Ep.  2. 
17. 17.     Juvenal.  7.  183.     Casaub.  ad  Suct.  Aug.  c.  72.  et  Neron.  31. 

17.  Ncc  fortuitum,  &,%  "  Nor  did  the  laws,  while  they  ordered  them  to  adorn  their  towns 
at  the  public  charge.  aud  the  temples  of  the  gods  wlth  new  stone,  permit  them  (in  rearing 
their  simple  abodes)  to  reject  thp  turf  which  chance  might  have  thrown  in  their  way." 
The  meaning  ot  the  poet  is  siraply  this  :  private  abodes  in  those  days  were  plain  andunex- 
pensive;  the  only  ornamental  structures  were  such  as  were  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 

state  or  the  worship  of  the  gods. 20.  Novo  saxo.     The  epithet  novo  merely  refers  to  the 

circumstance  of  stone  being  in  that  early  age  a  new  (i.  e.  unusual)  material  for  private 
abodeS;  and  appropriated  solely  to  edifices  of  a  public  nature. 


ODE  16.  All  men.are  anxious  for  a  life  of  repose,  but  all  do  not  pursue  the  true  path  for  at- 
tainingthis  desirable  end.  It  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  possession  of  rtehes, 
nor  in  the  enjoyment  of  public  honours,  The  contented  man  is  alone  successful  in  the 
search,  and  the  more  so  from  his  constantly  remembering  that  perfect  happiness  is  no  where 
to  befoundon  earth. — Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  beautiful  ode,  and  which  proves,  we 
trust,  how  totally  unfounded  is  thecriticism  of  Lord  Kaimes,  (Elements,  vot,  l.p.  37.)  with 
reference  td  what  he  is  pleasedto  consider  its  want  of  conhection. 
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lue  individual  to  wbora  tlie  ode  is  addressed,  is  the  samc  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  a 
previous  piece.     ( Odc  2.  7 .  i 


I.  Otiwn  divosrogat.*   "  Prays  the  gods  for  rcpose." 2.  Simul  atra  nubes,  &c.  "  When- 

cver  dark  clouds  baveshrouded  the  Oioon,  and  tha  starsshine  not  vvith  steady  lustre  for  the 

>eamen."     Simul  is  jmt  for  simul  ac. Nufcs  denotes  a  vast  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours 

collected  in  the  air,  the  forerunners  of  a  storm  :  Nimbus,  is  a  thick  black  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind  ;  a  thunder-cloud  :  and  Ncbula  properly  refers  to  those  clouds  that  are  in  the  most  ele- 

vated  parls  of  the  atmosphere. 4.  Sidera.     Sidus.  strictly  speaking,  means  "  a  constella- 

tion,"  or  collection  of  fixed  stars,  and  is  correctly  derived  by  Varro  from  Sidere,  "  to  settle," 
or  "to  be  fixed."  As  regards  the  name  and  figuresof  the  constellations,  andtheiruse  in  an- 
cient  navigation,  consult  the  learned  dissertations  of  Gogucl,  (Origin  of  Laws^  &c.  vol.  2. p. 
394.  seqq.  English  transl.) 

(3.  Mcdi  pharetra  dccori.     "  The  Parthians  adorned  with  the  quiver."     Compare  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Ode  1.  2<  51. 7.   Grosphe,  non  gemmis,  &x      In  construing,  repeat  the  terro 

otium.     "  Repose,  0  Grosphus,  not  to  be  purchased  by  gems,  nor  by  purple,  nor  by  goid." 

9.  Gazae.  "  Riches."  The  term  Gaza,  accordingto  Epiphanius  and  Buxtorff,  is  probably 
of  Hebrew  origin,  from  Ganaz,  "  thesaurus."     Cbmpare  Crombie^s   Gymnasium,  vol.  l.p. 

273.  3d.  ed. Consularin  lictor.     "The  lictOr  of  the  Consul.''     The   oflfice  of  lictor  was 

instituted  by  Romulus,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Tuscans.  The  name,  according  to  Lipsius, 
v\as  derived  from  an  Obsolete  verb,  ligo,  ligui,  lictum,  ligere,  "  to  bind,"  it  beingthebusiness 
of  the  lictors  to  bind  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  suffered  punishment.  It 
was  one  of  their  duties  to  rernove  the  crowd  (Jurbam  submovere)  and  make  way  for  the  ma- 
gistrates  whom  they  attended.  For  their  insignia,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  them, 
compare  Crombie's  Gymnasium,  vol.  2.  p.  169.  3d.  td. 

II.  Curas  laqueata  circum,  &c.  "  The  cares  that  hover  around  the  splendid  ceilings  of  the 
great."  We  have  rendered  the  expression  laqueata  tecta  into  general  language.  It  properly 
refers  to  ceilings  formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows,  by  beams  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles.  The  beams  and  the  interstices  (lacus)  were  adorned  with  rich  carved-vvork,  and  with 
gilding  orpaintings.     Compare  PHny  (H.  N.)  33.  3,  and  12.  1. 

13.  Vivilur parvo  benc,  k.c.  "That  man  lives  happily  on  scanty  means,  whose paternai 
salt-cellar  glitters  on  his  frugal  board."  In  other  words,  that  man  is  happy,  who  deviates 
not  from  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  his  fathers,  who  retains  their  simple  household  fur» 
niture,  and  whose  dwelling  is  the  abode  not  only  of  frugality  but  of  cleanliness.     Vivitur 

istakenimpersonally :  understand  illi. 14.  Salinmn.     The  salinum,  or,  salt-holder,  ishere 

figuratively  put  for  any  household  utensils.  A  family  salt-cellar  was  always  kept  vvith  great 
care.    Salt  itself  vvas  held  in  great  veneration.  It  vvas  alvvays  used  in  sacrifices.  Compare  the 

remarksof  Schleusner,  Lex.  Nov.  Tcst.  s.  v.  «A«j. 15.  Cuvido  sordidus.   u  Sordid  avarice.'' 

Cupido  scil.  habendi. 

17.  Quid  brevifortes,  &c.  "  Why  do  we,  whose  streugth  is  of  short  duration,  aim  at  many 
things  ?  Why  do  vve  change  our  own,  for  lands  warming  beneath  another  sun?  What  exile 
from  his  country,  is  an  exile  also  from  himself?"    After  mutamus  understand  nostra  (scil. 

terra,)  the  ablative  denoting  the  instrument  of  exchange. The  expression  se  quoquefugit 

refers  to  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  mind.     On  this   whole   passage  consult  Various 

Readings 21.  Aeratas  naves.     "  The  brazen-beaked  gallies."    The  ancient  ships  of  war 

usually  had  their  beaks  covered  with  plates  of  brass. Vitiosa  cura.     "  Corroding  care." 

' ^23.  Agente  nimbos.     "  As  it  drives  onward  the  tempests." 

25.  Laetus  inpracsens,  &c.     «  Let  the  mind  that  is  contented  with  its  presentlot,  dislike 
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disquieting  itself  about  the  events  of  the  future." 26.  Lento  risu.     **  With  a  pfcaeid 

smile."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich.  "  Lento  :  qui  animum  lentum,  amaris 
non perturbatum,  adeoque  quieium  declarat.'"     Consult  Various  Readings. 

29.  Abstulit  clarum,  &c.     Compare  the  words  of  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  (9.  410.  seqq.)  in 
relation  to  his  double  destiny,  either  to  lead  a  long  and  inglorious,  or  a  short  and  illustrious, 

life. 30.    Tithonum  minuit.      "  Wasted  away    the    powers  of   Tithonus."      Corapare 

Ode  1.28.  8. 32.  Hora.    "  The  changing  fortune  of  the  hour."    Compare  Ruhnkcn,  (ad 

Vell.  Paterc.  2.  18.— -p.  127.)    "  Hora  eslfortuna  in  horas  varians.,f 

34.  Hinnitum.     The  lasf  syllable  being  cut  ofr  before  aptd,  by  Synapheia  and  Ecthlbr- 
sis,  ni  becomesthe  last  of  the  verse,  and  may  consequently  be  made  short. 

35.  Apta  quadrigis.  "  Fit  for  the  chariot."  The  poet  merely  wishes  to  express  the  gene- 
rous  properties  of  the  animal.  The  ancients  gave  the  preference  in  respect  of  swiftness  to 
mares. — The  term  quadrigac  properly  denotes  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  mares. 
The  Romans  always  yoked  the  animals  that  drew  their  race-chariots  abreast.  Nero  drove 
a  dccemjugae  at  OJympia,  but  this  was  an  unusual  extravagance.     Corffpare  Suetonius,  Neron. 

24.    Burgess,  Descriplion  of  the  Circus  on  the  Via  Appia,  &c.  p.  84. Bis  Afro  murice 

tinctae.  Vestments  twice  dyed  were  called  dibnpha  (SiSacpa.)  The  object  of  this  process  was 
to  communicate  to  the  garment  what  was  deemed  the  most  valuable  purple,  resembling 
the  colour  of  clotted  blood,  and  of  a  blackish,  shining  appearance.     The  purple  of  the  an- 

cients  was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  shell-fish.  called  murex,  and  found  at  Tyre  in  Asia 
Minor ;  in  Meninx,  an  island  near  the  Syrtis  minor ;  on  the  Gaetulian  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  Africa,  and  at  the  Taenarian  promontory  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

37.  Parva  rura.    Alluding  to  his  Sabine  farm. 38.    Spiritum  Graiae,   &c.     "  Some 

slight  inspiration  of  the  Grecian  Muse,"  i.  e.  some  little  talentfor  lyrie  verse. 


ODE  17.  Addressed  to  Maecenas,  languishing  under  a  protracted  and  painful  malady,  and 
expecting  every  momenta  termination  of  his  existence.  The  poet  seeks  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  of  his  patron  and  friend  from  so  painful  a  subject,  and,  while  he  descants  in 
strong  and  feeling  language  onthe  sincerity  of  his  own  attachment,  andon  his  resolve  to  ac- 
company  him  to  the  grave,  lie  seeks  at  the  sarrie  time  to  inspire  him  with  brighter  hopes  and 
with  the  prospect  of  recovery  from  the  hand  of  disease. 

The  constitution  of  Maecenas,  naturally  weak,  had  been  impaired  by  effeminacy  and 
Suxurious  living.  "  He  had  laboured,"  observes  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  from  his  youth  under  a 
perpetual  fever ;  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  suffered  much  from  watchfulness, 
■which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  his  domestic  chagrins.  Maecenas  was  fond  of  life  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  of  life  even  without  enjbyment.  He  confesses,  in  some  verses  preserved  by 
Seneca,  that  he  would  wish  to  live  even  under  every  accumulation  of  physical  calamity. 
(Seneca.  Epist.  101.)  Hence  he  anxiously  resorted  to  different  remedies  for  the  cure  or 
velief  of  this  distressing  malady.  Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  distance,  and  various  other 
contrivances,  were  tried  in  vain.  At  length  Antonius  Musa,  the  imperial  physician,  ob- 
tained  for  him  some  alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  means  of  the  distant  murmuring  of 
falling  water.  But  all  these  resouvces  at  last  failed.  The  nervous  and  feverish  disorder 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for  threeyears  before  his  death  he 
never  closed  his  eyes."  History  of  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  42.  Lond.  ed.  Compare 
Excursus  to  this  book  of  Odes. 

Whether  this  ode  was  written  shortly  before  his  dissolution,  or  at  some  previous  period, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  a  point  of  much  importance.  As  regards  the  peculiar  malady 
imder  which  Maecenas  was  suffering,  compare  the  words  of  Pliny.  (H,  N,  7.  51.)    rt  Qw> 
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uusdam  perpetua  fcbris  est,  ut  C.  Macccnati :   cidcm  triennio  supremo  nullo  horae  momento 
contigit  somnus." 


1.  Qucrdis.  Alluding  to  the  complaints  of  Maecenas  at  tbe  dreaded  approach  of  death. 
Compare  the  Introductory  retnarks  in   relation  to  the  fondness  for  life  which  formed  so 

striking  a  feature  in  the  character  of  this  individual. 3.   Obire.  Understand  mortem,  or  diem 

suprcmum. 5.  Mcae  pariem  animac.     Corapare  Ode   1.3.8. 6.  Malurior  vis.     "An 

earlier  death."  i.  e.  earlier  than  my  own.  After  ris  understand  leti.  Maturior  vis  may 
nlso  be  rendered  "  an  untimely  death,"  but  with  less  propriety. — T-rQuid  moror  altera, 
u  Why  do  I,  the  remaining  portion,  linger  here  behind  ?" 

7.  Xec  carus  acquc,  &c.  "  Neither  equally  dear  to  myself,  nor  surviving  entire."  A 
beautiful  and  peouliar  form  of  expression.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich. 
,;  Siquidcm  non  acque  ac  antea,  cum  tu,  pars  mei  melior  superesses,  carus  mihifuturus  sim,  vitam 

non  amplius  jucundam  ducam. 8.   Utramque  ducet  ruivam.     "  Will  bring  ruin  to  us  each." 

10.  Sacramentum,     A   figurative  allusion  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  the 

terms  of  which  were,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  their  commander,  and  foilow  where  he 
led,  wrere  it  even  to  death. 11.   Utcunque.     Equivalent  to  quandocunque. 

12.  Chimacrae.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  23. — -14.  Gyges.  One  of  the 
giants  that  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens.  He  wras  hurled  to  Tartarus  by  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jove,  and  there  lay  prostrate  and  in  fetters, 

17.  Adspicit.  "  Presides  over  my  existence."  The  reference  is  here  to  judicial  astrology, 
according  to  which  pretended  science,  the  stars  that  appeared  above  the  horizon  at  the 
moment  of  one's  birth,  as  well  as  their  particular  positions  with  reference  to  each  other, 
were  supposed  to  exercise  a  decided  influence  upon,  and  to  regulate,  the  life   of  the  indi- 

vidual. 18.  Pars  violentior,  &c.     "  The  more  dangerous  portion  of  the  natal  hour." 

19.  Capricornus.  The  rising  and  setting  of  Capricornus  was  usually  attended  with  storms, 
Corapare  Properlius.  4.  1.  107.  Hence  the  epilhet  aquosus  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  con- 
stellation.  In  astrology,  Libra  was  deemed  favourable,  while  the  influence  of  Scorpius  and 
Capricornus  was  regarded  as  malign. 

20.  Utrumque  nostrum,  &c.  "  Our  respective  horoscopes  agree  in  a  wonderfui  manner." 
JThe  term  horoscope  is  applied  in  astrology  to  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  moment  of 
one's  birth.  Mitscherlich  explains  the  idea  of  the  poet  as  follows  :  "  In  quocunque  Zodiaci 
sidere  horoscopus  meusfuerit  invtnius,  licet  divcrso  a  tui  horoscopi  sidere,  tamen  horoscopus  meus 

cum  tuo  quam  maxime  consenliat  vecesse  cst." 21.  Impio  Satumo.   "•  From  baleful  Saturn." 

22.   Refulgens.      "  Shining  in   direct    opposition." 26.    Laetum  ter  crepuit  sonum. 

'••  Thrice  raisedthe  cry  of  joy."     Acclamationsraised  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  safety 

of  Maecenas.     Compare  Explanalory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20.^ 28.  Sustulerat.      For  snstulisset. 

The  indicative  here  imparts  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the  representation,  though  in  the  con- 
ditional  clause the  subjunctive  is  used.  Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G. p.  327.  Kenrklts transl.  2d* 
cd.  As  regards  the  aliusion  of  the  poet,  compare  Ode  2. 13. 


ODE  16.     The  poet,  while  he  censures  the  luxury  and  profusion  of  the  age,  describes  hi-m- 
self  as  contented  with  little,  acceptable  to  many  friends,  and  far  happier  than 
those  who  were  blessed  with  the  gifts  of  fortuae  but  ignorantof  the  true  mode  of  enjoying 
them 
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1.  Aureum  lacunar.     "  Fretted  ceiling  overlaid  with  gold."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  2.  16.  11- 3.   Trabcs  Hymeltiac.     "  Bearas  of  Hymettian  marble."     The  term  trabcs 

here  includes  the  architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  &c.    The  marble  of  Hymettus  was  held  in  high 

estimation  by  the  Romans.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Ode   2.6.14. Vltimd  recisas 

Africa.    Alluding  to  the  Numidian  marble  of  antiquity.   The  kind  most  highly  prized  was  of 
a  dark  surface,  variegated  with  spots.     Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  36.  8. 

5.  Attali.  Attalus  the  3d,  famed  for  his  immense  riches,  left  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
and  all  his  treasures  by  will  to  the  Roman  people ;  at  least,  such  was  the  construction 
which  the  latter  p:"t  upon  it.  (Compare  Duker,  ad  flor.  2.  20.)  After  jb.is  death,  Aristoni- 
cus,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes,  father  of  Attalus,  (Livy.  45.  19.  Justin.  36.  4.)  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom,  but  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Perperna  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
put  to  death  in  prison.  It  is  to  him  that  the  poet  alludes  under  the  appellation  of  haeres  ig- 
notus. 

7.  Nec  Laconicas  viihi,  hc.  "  Nor  do  female  dependants,  of  no  ignoble  birth,  spin  for  me 
the  Spartan  purple."     The  purple  of  Laconia,   obtained  in   the  vicinity  of  the  Taenarian 

promontory,  wasthe  most  highly  prized.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 16.  35. 

By  honcslae  clicntiae  are  meant  female  clients  of  free  birth,  and  the  epithet  honestae  serves  to 
illustrate  the  high  rank  of  the  patron  for  whom  they  ply  their  labours. 

9.  At  fides  et  ingeni,  &c.  "  But  integrity  is  mine,  and  a  liberal  vein  of  talent."  Com- 
pare,  in  reiation  to  the  peculiar  force  of  vena,  Epist.  ad  P.is.  (Art  of  Poetry)  409.  and  for  the 
difference  between  ingenium  andindoles  consult  Crombie^s  Gymnasium,  vol.  2.  pr  73.   3rf.  ed. 

13.   Potentem  amicum.     Alluding  to  Maecenas. 14.  Satis  beatus,  &c     "  Sufficiently 

happy  with  my  Sabine  farm  alone."     Compare  page  ix.  of  this  yolurae,  seqq. 

15.  Truditur  dies  die,  &c.  The  train  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  Contented 
■with  my  slender  fortune,  I  am  the  less  solicitous  to  enlarge  it  wben  I  reflect  on  the  short 
span  of  human  existence.  How  foolishly  then  do  tbey  act,  who,  when  day  is  chasing  day  in 
rapid  succession,  are  led  on  by  their  eager  avarice,  or  their  fondness  for  display,  to  form 
plans  on  the  very  brink  of  the  ^rave. — -16.  Pcrgunt  interire.  ;'  Hasten  onward  to  their 
wane." 

17.  Tu  secanda  marmnra,  &c.  "And  yet  lhou,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  art  bargain^ 
ing  to  have  marble  cut  for  an  abode."  Directly  opposed  to  locare,  in  this  sense,  isthe  verb 
redimcre,  "  to  contract  to  do  a  thhig,"  whence  the  term  redemtor,  "  a  contractor." 

20.  Marisquc  Baiis,  &c.  "  And  siot  satisfied  with  the  limits  of  theland,  thou  art  striving 
to  push  the  shores  of  the  sea,  that  roars  at  Baiae,  farther  into  the  deep."  The  rich  Romans 
were  fond  of  erecting  their  villas  on  vast  moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  This  was  particu* 
larly  the  case  at  Baiae  on  the  Campanian  shore,  a  place  famous  not  only  for  its  beautiful 
situation  and  the  advantages  of  its  climate,  but  also  for  the  numerous  warm  springs  which 
burst  forth  at  almost  every  step,  and  were  considered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  va- 
rious  disorders.  (Florus,  1. 16.  Pliny,  H.  N.  31.  2.  Cramefs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  158.) 
"  The  bay  of  Baiae,"  observes  Eustace,  "  is  lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas  and 
the  baths  of  the  Romans  ;  some  advance  aconsiderable  way  out,  and  though  now  under  the 
waves,  are  easily  distinguishable  in  fine  weather.  The  taste  for  buiding  in  the  waters,  and 
encroaching  onthe  sea,  to  which  Horace  aliudes,  is  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  manner 
all  along  this  coast.''     (Classical  Tour.  vol.  2.  p.  406.  Eng.  ed.)   , 

24.  Revellis.     "  Thou  removest."    The  verb  revcllo  is  the  proper  term  to  apply  to  an  en 
croachment,   as  in   the  present  instance,  upon  the  possessions  of  a  neighbour.     (Compare 

Gothofr.  adl.  1.  D.de  term.  moto.) 26.  Salis.     "  Thou  eneroachest  upon."    Thou  over- 

leapfcst.    To  defraud  or  injure  a  client,  in  any  way,  was  regarded  by  the  eariier  Romans  a?  a 
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viniue  of  the  highest  magnitude.     Compare  the  language  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve, 
tables.     "  Sipatronus  clientifraudcmfaxit,  saccr  csto." 

29.  J\'ulla  ccrtior  tamcn,  &c.  "  And  yet  no  home  awaits  the  rich  master  with  greater  cer- 
tainty  than  the  destined  limit  of  rapacious  Orcus."  Fine  beautifully  marks  the  last  limitof 
our  earthly  career. 

32.   Quid  ultra  tcndis  1     "  Why  strivest  thou  formore?"     Death  must  overtake  thee  in 

the  midst  of  thy  course. 34.  Rcgumque  pueris.    "  And  to  the  wealthy." Satcllcs  Orci. 

Charon.     Compare  Leonidas  Tarentinus,  59. 1.  (Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  169.  ed.  Jacobs.)  'At- 

<*fw  Xvrrrjpi  Sit)k6ve  k.  t.  \. 35.  Callidum  Promtthca,  &c.     Alluding  to  some  fabulous  legend 

respecting  Prometheus,  which  has  not  come  downto  us.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 

2.13.37. 37.  Tantali  gcnus.    Pelops,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  &c. 40.  Voca- 

tus,  aique  non  moratus,  audit.     Consult  Various  Readings. 


ODE  19.     Celebrating,  in  animated  language,  the  praises  of  Bacchus,  and  imitated,  very  pro- 
bably,  from  some  Greek  Dithyrambic  Ode.     There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the 
piece  itself  to  countenance  the  opinion,  that  it  was  composed  for  some  festival  inhonour  of 
Bacchus. 


1.  Carmina  docenlem.  "  Dictating  strains,"  i.  e.  teaching  how  lo  celebrate  his  praises  in 
song.  Corapare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  SiSdaKuv  Spd^a,  with  the  explanatory  remarks 
of  Schlegel.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  p.  229.  2d.  ed.)  As  the  strains  roentioned  in  the  text 
are  supposedto  have  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  the  God,  the  scene  is  hence  laid  in  re- 

molis  rupibus,  "amid  rocks  far  distant  from  the  haunts  of  men." 4.     Acutas.  "Atten- 

tive.ly  listening."     Literally,  '.'  pricked  up  to  listen." 

5.  Evoc  !     The  poet  now  feels  himself  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  God,  and 

breaks  forth  into  the  well-known  cry  of  the  Bacchantes,  whenthey  celebrate  the  orgies. 

Recentimens  trepidat  meiu,  hc.  "  My  mind  trembles  wifh  recent  dread,  and,  mybosom  be- 
ing  filled  with  the  inspiration  of  Bacchus,  is  agitated  with  troubled  joy.'*  Both  trepidat  and 
laetatur  refer  to  mens,  and  turhidum  is  to  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  turbide.  The  arrange- 
mentof  the  whole  clause  is  purposely  involved,  that  the  words  may,  by  their  order,  yield  a 

more  raarked  echo  to   the  sense. Gravi  metucnde  thyrso.     Bacchus  was  thought  to  in- 

spire  with  fury  by  hurling  histhyrsus.  Compare  Ovid,  Am.  3.  1.  23.  "  Tempus  erat  thyrso 
pulsum  graviore  moveri.,t 

9.  Fas  pervicaces,  &c.  "  It  is  allowed  me  to  sing  of  the  stubbornly-raging  Bacchantes," 
i.  e.  my  piety  toward  the  god  requires  that  l  sing  of,  &c.  Consult  Various  Readings.— 
10.  Vinique  foniem,  &c.  The  poet  enumerates  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  in  earlier  ages, 
by  the  miraculous  powers  of the  God.  At  his  presence  all  nature  rejoices,  and,  under  his  po- 
tent  influence,  the  earth,  struck  by  the  thyrsi of  the  Bacchantes,  yields  wine  and  milk,  while  ho- 
ney  flows  fromthetrees.  Theimagery  is  here  decidedly  Oriental,  and  must  remind  us  of 
that  employed  in  many  parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  worship  of  this  deity  is  manifestly 
of  Indian  origin  ;  but  to  reach  Greece  it  had  to  traverse  other  countries,  Upper  Asia,  Phoeni- 
cia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  and  in  its  march  its  fabulous  legends  became  modified  and  increased 
in  number.  Itis  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  Bacchus  with  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Siwa  of  India.  Compare  Sainte-Croix  Mysteres  du  Paganisme,  vol.  2.  p.  AQseqq.  2d.  ed, 
(De  Sacy).  Ouvaroff,  Essai  sur  Mysteres  d'  Eleusis,  p.  85.  seqq.  Attische  Museum,  vol.  1.  ;/. 
333.  Crcuzefs  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  l.p.  525.  Conslant,  De  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p, 
419.  Voss.  Anti-Symbolik,  p.  65.  seqq.  Rhode,  iiber  religiosc  Bildung,  fyc  der  Hindus,  vol.  2,p, 
21,  seqq.    Hcbefs  Travcls,  vol  1.  p.  288, 
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12.  Iterare.     "  To  tell  again  and  again  of." 14.  Honorem.    Equivalent  to  ornawenlum, 

or  decus,  and  alluding  to  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  (corona  borealis),  one  of  the  constellations, 
consisting  of  nine  stars,  Compare  Dupuis  (Origine  de  tous  les  cuttes,  vol.  6.p.  414.  cd.  1822.) 
"  Elle  a  neuf  etoiles  posees  circulairement,   donttrois  sont  tres-bnllantes  pres  de  la  tete  du 

serpent." The  epithet  beaiae,  applied  to  Ariadne,  refers  to  her  having  been  translated  to 

the  skies,  and  made  one  of  the  blessed  immortals. Penthei.     Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes, 

contemning  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  being  inspired,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  god  himself, 
witb  a  desire  to  witness  their  celebration,  was  discovered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  mother 
Agaue  and  hersisters  Ino  and  Autonoe.  The  whole  story  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides.  Horace  alludes  particularly  to  tbat  part  of  the  narrative  where 
Bacchus,  whom  Pentheus  had  endeavoured  to  confine,  overthrows  "  with  dreadfulruin"  the 
palace  of  the  king.  (bu>p.&  r   'ipp^e  %ana$£'  cvvTiOpdvwTai  6}  airav.   Bacch.  633.) 

16.  Lycurgi.  An  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edoni  in  Thrace,  which  is 
variously  given  by  the  ancient  fabulists.  According  to  Homer  (//.  6.  130,  seqq.)  Jupiter 
struck  him  with  blindness,  for  having  driven  from  his  dominions  Bacchus  and  tbe  nymphs 
tbat  nursed  the  god,  (AtwwVoto  Ti6f)va$.)  Apollodorus  (3.  5.  7.)  makes  him  to  have  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses  on  mount  Pangaeus,  whither  his  subjects  had  carried  him  in  obe- 
dience  to  an  oracle,  after  he  had,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  inflicted  by  Bacchus,  slain  his  own  son 
Dryas,  mistaking  him  for  a  vine  branch.  The  common  account  relates,  that  he  killed  bis  son 
and  cut  off  his  own  legs  with  a  scythe.  Compare  also  Hyginus  132.  the  schohast  to  So- 
phocles  (Antig.  968.  seqq.)  and  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  I.  c. 

17.  Tuflectis  amnes,  &c  "  Thou  turnest  backward  the  courses  of  rivers,  thou  swayes^- 
the  billows  of  the  Indian  sea."    Alluding  to  the  wonders  performed  by  Bacchus  in  his  fabled 

-conquestof  India,  and  other  regions  of  the  east.  At  the  touch  of  his  thyrsus  the  Syrian 
Orontes  and  the  Indian  Hydaspes  flowed  backwardin  their  courses,  and,  the  waters  parting, 
the  god  passed  over  them  each  on  the  dry  ground.  (Compare  Nonnus,  Dionys.  13.  123, 
seqq.)  So  also,  the  moment  be  entered  the  Indian  sea  its  b  llows  subsided  and  its  surface 
became  smooth.     Compare  Scneca,  Herc.fur.  903.  where  Bacchus  is  styled  "  Domitor  rubri 


18.  Tu  separatis,  &c.  "  On  the  lonely  mountain-tops,  moist  with  wine,  thou  confinest, 
without  harm  to  them,  the  locks  of  the  Bacchantes  witb  a  knot  of  vipers."  In  other  words : 
Under  thy  influence,  the  Baccbantes,  on  the  lonely  mountains,  tie  up  their  locks  with  knots  of 
serpents.     The  poet  alludes  to  the  well-known  eustom,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Baccbantes,  of  en- 

circling  their  heads  and  persons  with  serpents  amid  the   celebration  of  the   orgies. Bis- 

tonidum,  referring  literally  to  the  female  Bistones,  is  here  put  generally  for  Baccharum.  The 
orgiesof  Bacchus  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  wildness  among  the  Bistones  of  Thrace, 
The  poets  sometimes   comprehend  the  whole  of  Thrace  under  the  name  of  this  nation. 

(Compare  Apoll.  Bhod.  2.  704.     Lucan.  7.  568.  Ovid.  Mtt.  13.  429.) 23.  Leonis  ungvibus, 

&c.  Bacchusis  fabled  to  have  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  the  form  of  alion.  We  mustnot, 
however,  confound  this,  as  some  commentators  have  done,  with  the  conflict  against  Typhon 
orTyphoeus.  There  the  gods  assumed  the  forms  of  different  animals  through  terror,  and 
fled  to  Egypt,  Jove  alone  excepted.  (Apollod.  1.  6.  6.)  Eere,  on  the  contrary,  the  lion's 
form  indicates  the  valour  of  Bacchus.     Compare  Euripides  Bacch.  1025.     MvtjBi  ....  -m- 

ci<p\t.ywv  bpaaOai  \ewv. 25,   Quamquam  choreis,  &c   "  Though,  said  to  be  fitterfor  the  dances 

of  the  nymphs,"  &c. 26.  Non  sat  idcneus.     "  Not  equally  well  suited." 

27.  Sedidem,  hc  "  Xet  on  that  occasion,  thou,  the  same  deity,  didst  become  the  arbiter 
of  peace  and  of  war."  The  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  intervention  of  Bacchus 
alone  put  an  end  to  the,  conflict.  Had  not  Bacchus  lent  his  aid,  the  battle  must  have  beeu 
longer  in  its  duration  and  different  perhaps  in  its  issue  — In  explanation  of  the  term  medius, 
comparp  the  Greek  pwirr,:. — —29.  fnsons.    "Witbout  offering  to  barra."    Bacchus  dec- 
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cended  to  the  shades,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  his  mother  Semele.     Compare 

Apollodorus,  3.  5.  3.  and  Hyginus.  251. Aureo  cornu  decorum.     A  figuralive  illustration  of 

the  power  of  the  god.  Hence  the  epilhet  xpuonkspws  applied  to  him  by  the  Greek  poets. 
The  horn  was  the  well-knovvn  emblem  of  power  arnong  the  ancients.  Compare  the  re- 
marks  of  Rasckc,  Lex   Rei  Num.  vol.  2.  col.  990.  and  CalmcCs  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art. 

Horns. 31.  Et  rcccdcntis  trilingui,  &c.    The  power  of  the  god  triumphs  over  the  fierce 

guardian  of  the  shades,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  allows  egress  to  none  that  have  once 
entered  the  regions  of  the  dead  :  l%&Btiv  V  oh<  avng  ea  xd\tv,  k.  t.  X.  (Hes.  Tltcog.  772.) 


ODE  20.     The  bard  presages  his  own   immortality.     Transformed  into  a  swan,  he  will 
leave  the  abodes  of  mcn,  nor  need  the  empty  honours  of  a  tomb. 


1.  Nonusitala,  kc.  "  Abard  of  twofold  form,  I  shall  be  borne  through  the  liquid  air,  on 
no  common,  no  feeble  pinion."  The  epithet  biformis  alludes  to  his  transformation  from  a 
human  being  to  a  swan,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  approach  of  death.  Then,  becoming 
the  favoured  bird  of  Apollo,  he  will  soar  aloft  on  strong  pinions  beyond  the  reach  of  envy 
and  detraction.— — The  expressions,  non  usitata,  non  tenui  pcnna,  exhibit,  when  stripped  of 
their  figurative  garb,  the  poet's  own  just  conception  of  his  literary  merits. — Compare,  in 
relation  to  the  imagery  here  introduced,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 6.  2. 

4.  Invidiaque  major.    "  And,  beyond  the  reach  of  envy." 5.  Pauperum  sangui  parentum, 

'«  Though  the  ofFspring  of  humble  parents."  Compare  page  1.  of  this  volume,  and  Serm.  1. 
6.  45. — — 6.  Nonego,  quemvocas,  &c.  "  I,  whom  thou  salutest,  O  Maecenas,  with  the  title  of 
beloved  friend,  shall  never  die."  The  meaning  of  the  poetevidentlyis,  that  the  friendship 
of  Maecenas  will  be  one  of  his  surest  passports  to  the  praises  of  posterity,  since  it  will  prove 
that  hepossessed  true  merit,  without  which  that  friendship  could  never  have  been  obtained. 

Consult  Various  Readings. Dilecte,  it  will  be  observed,  is  taken,  as  the  grammarians  term 

it,  materially. 

9.  Jamjam  residunt,  &c.  Now,  even  now,  the  rough  skin  is  settling  on  my  legs."  The 
transformation  is  already  begun  :  my  legs  are  becoming  those  of  a  swan. — — 11.  Superna. 

u  Above."     Quod  ad  superna  corporis  membra  attinet. Nascunturque  leves  ptumae.     "  And 

the  downy  plumage  is  forming." 14.   Gementis  Bospori.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  2.  13.  14. 15.  Syrtesque  Gaetulas.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  22.  4. 

Canorus  ales.    "  A  bird  of  melodious  note."    In  relation  to  the  fabled  music  of  the  swan,  com- 

pare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  2. 16.    Hyperboreosque  Campos.    "  And  the  farthest 

plains  of  the  North.''  More  literally,  "  the  plains  beyond  the  nortbern  blast."  Consult  Lem- 
prkre'1  Classical  Dictionary,  (Anthon's  ed.  1827.)  under  the  article  Hyperborei. 

17.  Et  qui  dissimulat  melum,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  Parthian. — The  Marsi  were  regarded 
as  the  bravest  portion   of  the  Roman  armies,  and  hence  Marsae  in  the  text  is  equivalent  to 

Ramanae.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  2.  39. 18.  Dacus.  Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  1.  35.  9. 19.  Geloni.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  23. Peritus 

Jber.  "  The  learned  Spaniard."  The  Spaniards  imitated  the  Roraans  in  cherishir.fi;  an  altach- 
mentfor  literary  pursuits.    The  term  Ibcr  isformedfrom  the  name  of  the  river  Iberus,  now 

Ebro. 20.  Rodanique  poior.    *<  And  he  who  quaffs  the  watere  of  the  Rhone."    The  native 

of  Gaul. 

22.  Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniac.    "  And  unmanly  sorrowings  and  complaints." 

23.  Sepulcri  svpervacuos  honores.  "  The  superfluous  honours  of  a  tomb."  The  poet  will 
need  no  tomb :  death  will  never  claim  him  for  its  own,  since  he  is  destined  to  live  forever  in 
the  praises  of  after-times.    Compare  Ode  3.  30. 6.    "  Non  omnis  moriar"  kc. 


EXCURSU8 


LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  MAECENAS.  1 


Caius  Cilnius  Maecenas  was  descended,  it  is  said,  from  Elbius  Volterrenus,  one  of  the  Luc-jrnoTif .1 
6f  Etruria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  lake  Vadimona,  A.  U.  C.  445.  which  finally  brought  his  country 
under  total  subjection  to  the  Romans.  His  immediate  ancestors  were  Roman  knights,  who,  having 
been  at  length  incorporated  into  the  state,  held  high  commands  in  the  army,2  and  Maecenas  would 
never  consent  to  leave  their  class  to  be  enrolled  amorig  the  Senators :  but  he  was  proud,  (as  may  be 
conjectured  from  its  frequent  mention  by  the  poets,)  of  his  supposed  descent  from  the  old  Etrurian 
princes.  h  is  uot  known  in  what  year  he  was  born,  or  in  what  manner  he  spent  hi9  youth ;  bui 
Meibomius3  conjectures  that  he  was  educated  at  Apollonia,  along  with  Augustus  andAgrippa;  and 
that  this  formed  the  cdmmencement  of  their  memorable  friendship.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  till  we  hear  of  his  accompanying  Augustus  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  He 
was  also  with  him  atPhilippi,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole  course  of  the  naval  wars  against 
Sextus  Pompey,  except  when  he  was  sent  at  intervals  by  his  master  to  Rome,  in  order  by  bis  presence 
toquell  those  disturbances,  which,  during  thisperiod,  frequently  broke  outinthe  capital.  Inthe  battle  of 
Actium  he  commanded  the  light  Liburnian  galleys,  which  so  greatly  cbntributed  to  gain  the  victory  for 
Augustus,  and  he  gave  chase  with  them  to  Antony  when  he  fied  after  the  galley  of  Cleopatra.  During 
the  absence  of  his  master  in  Egypt,  Maecenas,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  Prefect,  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  particularly  with  the  civil  government  of  the  capital.  4  After 
Augustus  had  returned  from  Egypt  without  a  rival,  and  the  affairs  of  the  empire  proceeded  in  a  regular 
course,  Maecenas  shared  withiAgrippa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  While  Agrippa  was 
entrusted  with  affairs  requiring^activity,  gravity,  and  force,  those  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by 
persuasion  and  address  were  committed  to  Maecenas.  The  advice  which  he  gave  to  Augustus,  in  the 
celebrated  consultation  with  regard  to  his  proposed  resignation  of  the  empire,  was  preferred  to  that  of 
Agrippa. — Maecenas  having  justly  represented,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Rome  to  be 
left  without  a  head  to  the  government,  as  the  vast  empire  now  required  a  single  chief  tomaintain  peace 
■and  order ;  that  Augustus  had  already  advanced  too  far  to  recede  with  safety  ;  and  that,  if  divested  of 
absolute  power,  hewould  speedily  fall  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  those 
whom  he  had  formerly  sacrificed  to  his  own  security.5 

Having  agreed  to  retain  the  government,  Augustus  asked  and  obtained  from  Maecenas  a  gencral 
planforitsadministration.  His  minister  laid  down  for  him  rules  regarding  the  reformatibn  of  the 
Senate,  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  establishment  of  scbools,  the  go- 
vernment  of  provinces,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  equalization  of  weights  and  measures,  the  suppression  of 
tumultuous  assemblies :  and  the  support  of  religious  observances.  His  measures  on  all  these  points,  as 
detailed  by  Dio  Cassius,  show  consummate  political  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of  go- 
verriment. 

Maecenas  had  often  mediated  between  Antony  and  Augustus,  and  healed  the  mutual  wounds  which 
their  ambition  iuflicted.  But  when  his  master  had  at  length  triumphed  in  the  contest,  the  great  object 
of  his  attention  was  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  government.     For  this  purpose  he  had  spies  in 


1.  Dunlop^sRomanLiteratureiVol.S.p.QG.seqq.  Lond.ed. 
a.  Horat.  Serm.  1.  6.  3.  - 

3.  Maecenas,  sive  de  C.  Maecenatis  Vita,  Moribusf  et  Rebus  Gestis.  Lvgd.  Bat.  1653.  4to. 

4.  Pedo  Albinovanus.  Epiced.  Maecert. 

5.  Dio  Cassivs.  52. 14.  seqq. 
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aii  corneis, to  pry  into  every  asscmbly,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  tbe  people.  By  these  means  the 
froprudent  plots  of  Lepidus  i  and  Muraena  were  discovered  and  suppressed,  wilhout  danger  or  dis- 
turbance  ;  aud  at  Icngth  no  conspirscies  were  forraed.  At  the  same  time,  and  witha  siniilar  object,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  administration  of  Augustus  moderate  and  just ;  and,  as  he  perfectly 
iraderstood  all  the  weaknesses  and  virtues  of  his  character,  he  easilv  bent  his  disposition  tothe  side  of 
mercy.  Wfaile  he  himself,  as  Prefect  of  the  city,  had  retained  the  capital  in  admirable  order,  and  sub- 
jection,  he  was  yet  remarkable  for  the  milduess  with  which  he  exercised  this  important  office.  to  which 
belongedthe  manageraent  of  all  civil  affairs  iii  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  regulation  ot  buildings, 
provisions,  and  commerce,  and  the  cognizauce  of  all  crimes  committed  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
capital.  Seneca,  who  is  by  no  means  favourable,  in  other  respects,  to  the  character  of  Maecenas,  allows 
him  a  full  tribute  of  praise  for  his  clemency  and  raildness.a 

So  sensible  was  Augustus  of  tbe  benefits  which  his  government  derived  from  the  counsels  and  wise 
administration  of  Maecenas,  and  such  his  high  opinion  of  bis  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  secrecy,  that  eeery 
thing  which  concerned  him,  whether  political  or  domestic,  was  confided  to  this  minister.  Such, too, 
were  the  terras  of  iutimacy  on  which  they  lived,  that  the  eraperor,  when  he  fell  sick,  always  made 
bimself  be  carried  to  the  house  of  Maecenas  :  so  difficult  was  it  to  find  repose  in  the  habitation  of  a 
prince  ! 

During  the  most  important  and  arduous  periods  of  his  admirastration,  and  while  exercising  an  almost 
unremitting  assiduity,  Maecenashad  still  the  appearance  of  being  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury.  Though 
he  could  exerthimself  with  the  utmost  activity  and  vigilance,  when  these  were  required,  yet,  in  his 
hours  of  freedom,  he  indulged  himself  in  as  much  ease  and  softness  as  the  most  delicate  lady  in 
Rorae.  3  He  was  moderate  in  bis  desires  of  wealth  or  honours;  he  was  probably  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous  by  nature  and  inclination ;  and  he  rather  wished  to  exhibit  than  conceal  his  faults.  The  air  of 
effeminate  ease,  which  he  ever  assumed,  was  perhaps  good  policy  in  reference  both  to  the  prince  and 
people.  Neithercould  bejealous  of  a  miuister,  who  was  apparently  so  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
who  seemed  ocupied  chiefly  with  his  magnificent  villas  and  costiy  furniture.  He  usually  came  abroad 
with  a  negligent  gait  and  in  a  loose  garb.  When  he  went  to  the  Theatre,  Forum,  or  Senate,  his  ungirt 
robe  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  he  wore  a  little  cloak,  with  a  hood  like  afugitive  slave  in  a  pantomime. 
Instead  of  being  followed  by  lictors  or  tribunes,  be  appeared  in  all  public  places  attended  by  two 
eunachs.4  He  possessed  a  magnificent  and  spacious  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  towhich  a  towerad- 
joined  remarkable  for  its  height.  The  gardens  of  Maecenas,  which  surrounded  the  villa,  were  among 
the  most  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  vicinity.5  Here,  seated  in  the  cool  shade  of  his  green  spreading 
trees,  whence  the  most  rausical  birds  constantly  warbled  their  harmonious  notes,  he  was  accustoraedto 
iinger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  the  Muses. 

Being  fond  of  change  and  singularity,  the  style  of  Maecenas'  entertainments  varied.  Theywere 
sometimes  profuse  and  magnificent,  at  others  elegant  and  private ;  but  they  were  always  inimitable  in 
point  of  taste  and  fancy.  He  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  at  Rome  the  luxury  of  young  mule's 
flesh  ;6  his  table  was  served  with  the  most  delicious  wines,  among  which  was  oneof  Italiangrowth,  and 
most  exquisite  flavour,  called  frora  his  name  Maecenatianum  ;7  and  hence,  too,  the  luxurious  Trimalchio, 
who  is  the  Magister  Convivii  in  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  is  called  Maecenatianusyfrom  his 
imitating  the  style  of  Maecenas'  entertainments. 

His  sumptuous  board  was  thronged  with  parasites,  whbm  he  also  frequently  carried  about  to  sup 
withhis  friends,8  and  his  house  was  filled  by  rausicians,  buffoons,  and  actors  of  mimes  or  pantomimes 
with  Batbyllus  attheir  head.  These  were  strangely  intermingled  in  his  palace  with  tribunes,  clerks 
and  lictors.    But  there  too,  were  Horace,  and  Varius,  and  Valgius  and  Virgil  !    Of  these  distinguished 


1.  Vett.  Patert.  2.  88. 

2.  Epist.  114. 

3.  Vell.  Paterc.  2.  88. 

4.  Seneca.  Epist.  114. 

5.  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode,  3.  29. 

6.  PlinyyH.  JY.  8.  43. 

7.  Pliny.  H.  Jf.  14  6. 
9.  Horit.  Sfrm.  3, 8.  22, 
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poets,  and  of  many  other  liferary  men,  Maecenas  was,  during  his  vvhole  life,  the  patron,  protector  anrl, 
friend.  Desertin  learning  never  failed,  iri  course  of  time,  to  obtain  from  him  its  due  reward  ;  and  his 
friendship,  when  once  procured,  continued  steady  to  the  last.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  fre- 
quented  the  house  of  Maecenas  a  constant  harmony  seems  to  have  subsisted.  7'hey  never  occasioned 
uneasiness  to  each  other ;  they  were  neither  jealous  nor  envious  of  the  favour  and  felicity  which  their  ri  - 
vals  enjoyed.  The  noblest  and  most  affluent  of  the  number  were  without  insolence,  and  the  mosl  learn- 
ed  without  presumption.  Merit,  in  whatever  shape  it  appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmolest- 
ed  station.  i 

Maecenas  is  better  known  to  posterity  as  a  patron  of  literature  than  as  an  author  ;  but,  living  in  a 
poetical  court,  and  surrounded  with  poets,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  avoided  the 
contagion  of  versification.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Octavia,  a  poem  entitled  De  Cultu,  and  sorne 
Phalaecian  and  Galliambic  verses.  AII  these  have  perished,  except  a  few  fragments  cited  by  Seneca 
and  the  ancient  grammarians.  To  judge  from  these  extracts,  their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  problem  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  that  one  who  read  with  delight  the  worka 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  should  himself  have  written  in  a  style  so  obscure  and  aflected.  The  effeminacy 
of  his  manners  appeara  to  have  tainted  his  language  :  though  his  ideas  were  sometimes  happy,  his 
style  was  loose,  florid,  and  luxuriant  ;2  and  he  always  aimed  at  winding  up  his  periods  with  some  turn 
of  thought  or  expression  whieh  he  considered  elegant  or  striking.  These  conceits  were  called  by  Au~ 
gustus  his  perfumed  curls  (calamistri)  :  and  in  one  of  that  emperor's  letters,  which  is  preserved  in  Ma- 
crobius,  he  parodies  the  luxuriant  and  sparkling  style  aflected  by  his  minister. 

Maecenas  continued  to  govern  the  state,  to  patronize  good  poets,  and  write  bad  verses,  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  During  this  long  spaceof  time,  the  only  interruption  to  his  felicity  was  the  conduct 
of  hiswife  Terentia.  This  beautiful  but  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  of  Proculeius,  soeminent  for 
his  fraternal  love,3  as  also  of  Licinius  Muraena  who  conspired  against  Augustus.  The  extravagance 
and  bad  temper  of  this  fantastieal,  yet  lovely  female,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chagrin  and  uneasi- 
ness  to  her  husband.  Though  his  existence  was  embittered  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  continued  du- 
ring  his  whole  life  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  entertained  for  her.  He  could  neither  live 
with  nor  without  her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her  and  was  reconciled  almost  every  day,  and  put  her  away 
one  moment  to  take  her  back  the  next ;  which  has  led  Seneca  to  remark.  that  he  was  married  a  thou- 
sand  times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wife.  Terentia  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  empress  Livia,  and 
xs  said  to  have  gained  the  affections  of  \ugustus.  The  umbrage  Maecenas  took  at  the  attentions  paid 
by  his  master  to  Terentia,  is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as  the  chief  cause  of  that  decline  of  imperial  fa- 
vour  which  Maecenas  experienced  about  fouryears  previously  to  his  death.  For  although  he  was  still 
treated  externally  with  the  highest  consideration,  though  he  retained  all  the  outward  show  of  grandeur 
and  interest,  and  still  continued  to  make  a  yearly  present  tothe  Emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth" 
day,  he  was  no  longer  consulted  in  state  affairs  as  a  favourite  or  confidant.  Others  have  supposed,  that  it 
wasnot  the  intrigue  of  Augustus  wiih  Tf  rentia  whicb  diminished  his  influence,  but  a  discovery  made  by 
the  emperor,  that  he  had  revealed  to  his  wife  some  circumstances  concerning  the  conspiracy  in  which  her 
brother  Muraena  had  been  engaged.  Suetonius  informs  us,  he  had  felt  some  displeasure  on  that  ac- 
count;  butMuraena's  plot  was  discovered  in  the  year  732,  and  the  decline  of  Maecenas's  political 
power  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  738.  The  disgust  conceived  by  masters  when  they  have  given  all, 
and  by  favourites  who  have  nothing  more  to  receive,  or  are  satiated  with  honours,4  may  partly  account 
for  the  coldness  which  arose  be«ween  Augustus  and  his  minister.  But  the  declining  health  of  Maece- 
nas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increasing  by  the  advance  of  years,  afforded  of  themselves  suflkient 
causes  for  hisgradual  retirement  frorti  public  affairs.  His  constitution,  which  was  naturally  weak,  had 
been  impaired  by  effeminacy  and  luxurious  living.  He  had  laboured  from  his  youth  under  a  perpetual 
fever;S  and  for  many  years  before  his  deatb,  he  suffered  much  from  watchfulness,  which  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  domestic  chagrins.     Maecenas  was  fond  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  of  life  even 


1.  Horat,  Serm.  1.  9  48.  seqq. 

2.  Seneca.  Epist  19. 

3.  Horat.  Carm.  2.  2.  5. 

4.  Tacitus,  Ann.  3.30. 

5.  Ptiny,  H.  JV.  7.  5V 
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without  enjoyment.  l  Heuce  be  anxiously  resorted  to  diflercnt  remedies  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this 
distressing  raalady.  Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  distance,  and  various  other  contrivances,  were  tried 
in  vain.  At  length,  Antonius  Musa,  (he  imperial  physician,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  but 
accelera'ed  the  death  of  Marcellus,  obtained  for  him  some  alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  means  of  the 
distant  rourraurings  of  falling  water.  The  sound  was  artificially  procured  at  his  villa  on  the  Esquiline 
hill.  During  this  slage  of  his  complaint,  however,  Maecenas  resided  principally  in  his  villa  at  Tibur^ 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cascades.  This  was  indeed  a  spot  to  which 
Morpheus  might  have  sent  his  kindest  dreams  ;  and  the  pure  air  of  Tibur,  with  the  streams  tumbling 
into  the  valley  through  the  arches  of  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  the  worn-out  and  sleepless  courtier  some 
few  moments  of  repose.  But  all  these  resoui  ces  at  lenglh  failed.  The  nervous  and  feverish  disorder, 
with  which  Maecenas  was  afflicted,  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for  three  years  before  his  death  he  ne- 
ver  closed  his  eyes  In  his  last  will,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  most  afliectionate  terms,  to  the 
protection  of  the  emperor  :  "  Horatii  Flacci,  ut  «net,  memor  esto."  He  died  in  745,  in  the  same  year 
with  Horace,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  gardens  on  the  Esquiline  hill.  He  left  nochild,  and  in  Mae- 
cenas,  terminated  the  line  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  princes.  But  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  name,  im- 
mortal  as  the  arts  of  vvhich  he  had  been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and  which  is  deeply  in- 
«cribed  on  monuments,  that  can  only  be  destroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization. 

Maecenas  had  nominated  Augustus  as  his  heir,  and  the  emperor  thus  became  possessed  of  the  Ti- 
burtine  villa,  which  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  minister  during  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
ia  whicb  the  monarch  passed  a  great  part  of  the  concluding  years  of  his  reign  3  The  death  of  his  old 
favourite  revived  all  the  esteern  which  Augustus  had  once  entertained  for  him  ;  and  many  yearsafter- 
wards,  when  stung  with  regret  at  having  divulged  the  shame  of  his  daughter  Julia  and  punished  her 
oflence,  he  acknowledged  his  irreparable  loss,  by  exclaiming,  that  he  would  have  been  prevented  from 
actingsuch  a  part  had  Maecenas  been  still  alive.  So  difficult  was  it  to  repair  theloss  of  one  man, 
though  he  had  millions  of  subjects  under  his  obedience.  "  His  legions,"  says  Seneca,  "  being  cut  to 
pieces,  he  recruited  his  troops — his  fleets,  destroyed  by  storras,  were  soon  refitted — public  edifices, 
consumed  by  tbe  flames,  were  rebuilt  with  greater  magnificence  ;  buthe  could  find  no  one  capable  of  dis» 
charging  the  offices  which  had  been  held  by  Maecenas,  with  equal  integrity  and  ability." 


1.  He  confesses, in some  verses preserved  by  Seneca(Epist.  101.)  that  he  would  wish  to  liveeven  under 
every  accumvlation  of  physical  calamity 

2.  "  Maecenas1  v?7/a,"  says  Eustace,  "  stands  at  the  extremity  of  ihe  town,  on  the  brovo  of  the  hill, 
andhan°;soverseveralstreamlets,whichfalldownihesteep.  It  commands  a  nobleview  qf  the  Anio 
and  itsvale  beneath,  the  hills  of  Albano  and  Moniicelli,  the  Campagna,  and  Rome  itself  rising  on  the 
borders  of  ihe  honzon.  A  branch  of  the  river  passes  throvgh  the  arched  gallery  and  vaulted  cellars, 
and,  shaking  the  edifice  as  it  moves  along,  rushes  in  several  slieets  down  the  declivity.''1  Classical 
Tour,  vol.  2.  p  240,  Lond.  ed.  According  to  the  same  tourist,  and  also  another  traveller,  this  villa 
hasbeen  recently  convertedinio  anironfoundery. —  }{ementos  ofa  ClassicalTourin  Italy,  in  1821 — 2, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


BOOK  3, 


ODE    1.    Tlie  general  train  of  thought  in  this  beautiful  ode  is  simply  as  follows :  True  hap* 
piness  consists  not  in  the  possession  of  power,  of  public  honours,  or  of  extensiye 
riches,  but  in  a  tranquil  and  eontented  mind. 


1.  Odiprofanum  vulgus,  &c.  "  I  hate  the  profane  vulgar,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance." 
Speakingas  the  priest  of  the  Muses,  and  being  about  to  disclose  their  sacred  mysteries,  (in 
other  words,  the  preceptsof  true  wisdom,)  tothe  favouredfew,  the  poet  imitates  the  form  of 
language  by  which  the  uninitiated  and  profane  were  directed  to  retire  from  the  mystic  rites 
of  the  Gods.  The  rules  of  a  happy  life  cannot  be  comprehended,  and  may  be  abused,  by  the 
crowd.— The  usual  form  of  words  by  which  the  uninitiated  were  ordered  to  withdraw  was 
iicas  (ie&nhoi,  for  which  there  is  given  in  Callimachus,  Hymn.  in  Apoll.  2.  Uas,  Uas  StjTis  aXiTp^s, 
(Compare  Spanheim  ad  loc.)  So  also  in  Virgil,  Acn.  6.  258,  we  have  "  Procul  o,  procul  estc 
profani,"  and  one  of  the  Orphic  fragments  commences  as  follows : 

^>9iy^0fiat  oi-s  $*/«?  tart  Svpag  (5'  trriOecrOE  /?£&;Ao£S 
Tratnv  hpov'  r. s : : r. rtn r- 

.2.  Favete  linguis.  "  Preserve  a  religious  silence."  Eu^^are.  We  have  here  another  form 
of  words  by  which  silence  and  attention  were  enjoined  on  the  true  worshippers.  This  was 
required  not  only  from  a  principle  of  religious  respect,  but  also  lest  some  ill-omened  expres? 
sion  might  casually  fall  from  any  of  those  present,  and  mar  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 
Conjparethe  explanation  given  by  Seneca  of  this  same  phrase.  (De  Vita  Beata,  c.  26. — p, 
250.  ed.  Lips.)  "  Hoc  verbum  non,  ut  plerique  existimant,  a  favore  trahitur :  sed  imperatur  si- 
lentium,  ut  rite  peragi possit  sacrum,  nulla  voce  nala  obstrepente." — —Carmina  nonprius  audita. 
"  Strains  before  unheard."  There  appears  to  be  an  allusion  even  here  to  the  language  and 
forms  of  the  mysteries,  in  which  new  and  important  truths  were  promised  to  be  disclosed. 
Some  commentators,  however,  suppose  the  poet  to  refer  merely  to  the  circumstance,  of  his 

having  been  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  had  cultivated  lyric  verse  with  success.- 

4.  Virginibus puerisque  canto.  Tbe  poet,  in  his  fancied  character  of  x°P0^l^aKa^°s,  supposes 
himself  to  be  dictating  his  new  strains  to  a  chorus  of  virgins  and  youths,  Stripped  pf  its  fi- 
gurative  garb,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  will  be  simply  this,  that  the  bard  wishes  his 
precepts  of  a  happy  life  to  be  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  young. 

5.  Regum  iimendorum,  &c.  The  poet  now  unfolds  liis  subject.  Kings,  he  observes,  are 
elevated  far  above  the  ordinary  ranks  of  men,  but  Jove  is  far  mightier  than  kings  themselves, 
and  can  in  an  instant  humble  their  power  in  the  dust.    Royalty,  therefore,  carries  with  it  no 

peculiar  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.-^ In  proprios  greges.    u  Over  their  own 

flocks."  Kings  are  the  shepherds  of  their  people-  Compare  the  Homeric  Trocfxives  Aawv.  As 
regards  the  beautiful  application  of  this  figure,  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  the  Peity,  qompare 
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Ihe  remarks  of  Lowth,  (De  Sacra  Pocsi  Hcbr.preel.  25.— v.  263.  ed.  Oxon.  1821.) 7.  Cla- 

ri  Giganteo  triumpho,  &c.  In  construing,  repeat  Jovis  with  clari  and  moventis  respcctively. 
"  Jove  illustrious  for  his  triumph  over  the  Giants,  Jove  who  shakes  the  universewith  his  nod." 

Compare  Homer,  {11.  1.  528.)  >),  Kal  Kvaviyo-iv   W  dtypvai   vevae  Kpoviuv piyav  <5'  tXAi£ev 

"QXvjsirav,  This  is  the  famous  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  Phidias  found  the  prototype  of  his 
Olympian  Jove.  Compare,  on  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Milllcr,  "  De  Phidiae  vita  et  ope- 
ribus,"  p.  63,  seq.  and  Raoul-Rockcttc,  Cours  d1  Arckeologi*,  p  OGO. 

9.  Est  ut  viro  vir,  &c.  "  U  happens  that  one  man  arranges  his  trees  at  greater  distances, 
in  the  trencb.es,  than  another,"  i.  e.  possesses  wider  domains.  The  Romans  were  aceus- 
tomed  to  plant  their  vines,  olivc-trees,  &c.  in  trenches  or  small  pits.  Hence  the  language  of 
Columclla  (3.13.)  u  Aut  scrobibus  aut  sulcis  vincae  plerumque  conseruntur."  The  order  most 
t:oramonly  adopted  was  that  of  the  quinamx.     Compare  Virgil,  Georg.  2.  277.  and  Voss.  ad 

loc. 10    Hic  gcnerosior,  &c.     "  That  this  one  descends  into  the  Campus  Martius  a  nobler 

applicant  for  office."  The  Campus  Martius,  the  principal  scene  of  the  popular  assemblies, 
being  rather  low  ground,  authorises  the  expression  descendat.  Compare  Cramefs  Ancicnt 
Italy,  vol.  \.p.  431.  scqq. 

12.  Moribus  hic,  &c.     Alluding  to  the  novus  homo,  ornew  man,  of  ignoble  birth  indeed, 

yet  superior  tohisopponent  in  virtues  and  in  fame. 14.  Aequa  lege  Neccssitas,  &c.  "  Still, 

Necessity,  by  an  impartial  law,  determiues  thelots  of  the  high  and  the  lowly  ;  the  capacious 
urn  keeps  in  constant  agitation  the  names  of  all."  Necessity  is  here  represented  holding  her 
capacious  urn,  containing  the  names  of  all.  She  keeps  the  urn  in  constant  agitation,  and 
the  lots,  that.fly  from  it  every  instant,  are  the  signals  of  death  to  the  individuals  vvhose  names 
are  inscribed  on  them. — The  train  of  thought,  commencing  with  the  third  stanza,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Neither  extensive  possessions,  nor  elevated  birth,  nor  purity  of  character,  nor  crowds 
of  dependents,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  procure  lasting  felicity  ;  since  death,  sooner  or 
later,  must  close  the  scene,  and  bring  all  our  schemes  of  interest  and  ambition  to  an  end. 

17.  Destrictus  ensis,  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  wTell-known  story  of  Damocles.  (Compare 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  5.  21.)  The  connection,  in  the  train  of  ideas,  betvveen  this  and  the 
preceding  stanza,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  lndependent  of  the  stern  necessity  of  death,  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  are  prevented  by  the  cares  of  riches  and  ambition  from  attaining 

the  happiness  which  they  seek. 18.  Non  Sicidae  dapes,  &c.     "  The  most  exquisite  viands 

will  create  no  pleasing  relish  in  him,"  &.c.  The  expression  Siculae  dapes  is  here  equivalent 
to  exquisitissimae  epulae.  The  luxury  of  the  Sicilians  in  their  banquets  became  proverbial. 
Compare  the  Adagia  veterum,  p.  461.  (Syracusana  mensa)  and  the  words  of  Plato  (De  Rcp. 
— VOl.  6.  p.  298.  ed  Bip. — pt.  3.  vol.  1.  ed  Behker.)  ZvpaKomav  Se,  2)  (f>i\c,  Tpdrefrv  Kal  Suce^i^ 
rroiK&iav  o*pov,  d>$  eoiKag,   ovk  alvels,  k.  t.   X.      So  also   (Epist.   7. — vol.  11.  p.  97.   ed.   Bip. — pt.  3. 

vol.   3-  p.  431.   ed.   Bekfcer.)      j3/os  evhaiu-wv YvpaKociuv  Tpaire&v  TrXyypr??. 20.   Avium 

citharaeque  cantus.    "  The  melody  of  birds  and  of  the  lyre." 24.  Non   Zephyris  agitata 

Tempe.  "  She  disdains  not  the  vale  of  Tempe,  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  vvest."  Tempe 
is  here  putfor  any  beautiful  and  shady  vale.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  4, 

25.  Desiderantem  quod  satis  est,  &c.  The  man,  "  vvho  desires  merely  what  is  sufficient  for 
his  wants,"  isfreefrom  all  the  caresthat  bring  disquiet  tothose,  vvho  are  either  already  weal- 
tby,  or  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.     His  repose  is  neither  disturbed  by  the  shipwrecks 

of  ocean,  nor  the  losses  incident  to  agricultural  pursuits Arcturi.    Arcturus  is  a  star  of 

the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of  Bootes,  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  (apKTo;. 
ovpa.)  Both  its  rising  and  setting  were  accompanied  by  storms.  Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  2. 
39.  "  Arcturi  sidus  non  ferme  sine  procellosa  grav.dine  emergit,"  and  Columella,  2.  2.  "  Quar- 
to  Kal.  Nov.  Arcturus  vespere  occidit,  ventosus  dies." 

28.  Hacdi.  The  singular  for  the  plural.  The  Haedi,  or  kids,  are  two  stars  on  the  arm  of 
Auriga.    Their  risingis  attended  with  stormy  weather,  asis  also  their  setting.    Comp.are 

'0 
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PZm#,  #.  N.  18.  28.    Manilius,  1.  372.     Foss.  «d  Fiw^.  Gco»g.  1.  204.    Kiessling  ad  TheocriL 

7.  53. — —30.  Mendax.     "  Which  disappoints  his  expectations." Aquas.     "  The  excessive 

rains."  The  perspnification  in  arbore  culpante  is  extremely  beautiful.  Under  the  term  arbor, 
reference  is  principally  made  to  the  olive-trees  and  the  vines. 

31.  Torrentia  agros  sidcra.  "  The  influence  of  the  stars,  parching  the  fields."  Alluding 
particularly  to  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  at  the  rising  of  which  the  trees  were  apt  to  contract  a 
kind  of  blight  or  blast,  termed  sideralio,  and  occasioned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 
Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  17.  24.  Proprium  sideralionis  est,  sub  ortu  r.nnis,,  siccitatum  vapor,  cum 
insilae  ac  novellae  arbores  moriuniur"  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  popular  belief  respecting 
the  dog-star,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17. 

33.  Contracta  pisces,  &c.  In  order  to  prove  how  little  the  mere  possession  of  riches  caix 
administer  to  happiness,  the  poet  now  adverts  to  the  various  expedients  practised  by  the 
wealthy,  for  the  purpose  of  banishing  disquiet  from  their  breasts,  and  of  removing  the  sated 
feelings  that  continually  oppressed  them.  They  erect  the  splendid  villa  amid  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  but  fear,  and  the  threatsof  conscience,  become  also  its  inmates.  They  journey  to 
foreign  climes,  but  gloomy  care  accompanies  them  by  sea  and  by  land.  They  array  them- 
selves  in  the  costly  purple,  but  it  only  hides  an  aching  heart ;  nor  can  the  wine  of  Falernus 
orthe  perfumes  of  the  East,  bring  repose  and  pleasure  to  their  minds.  Why  then,  exclaims 
the  bard,  shall  I  exchange  my  life  of  simple  happiness  for  the  splendid  but  deceitful  pageantry 

of  the  rich  ? 34.  lactis  in  altum  molibus.     "  By  the  moles  built  out  into  the  deep."    Com- 

pare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  18.  20. Frequens  redemlor  cum  famulis.     "  Many  a  con- 

tractor  with  his  attendant  workmen."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  18. 18. 

t  35.  Caementa.  "The  rough  quarry-stone."  By  caementa  are  here  meant  rough,  unhewn 
stones,  as  they  come  from  the  quarry,  used  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up,  and  of  no  great 
size.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Scheller,    Worterb.  s.  v.     "  Stuckchen  Steine,  um  den 

Platz  auszufflllen,"  andthatof  Forcellini,  Lex.  Tot.Lat.s.v. 36.  Terraefastidiosus.  "  Dis- 

daining  the  limits  of  the  land."  Compare  Ode  2.  18.  22.  "  Parum  locuples  continente  ripa.7' 
37.  Timor  et  Minae.     "  Fear  and  the  threats  of  Conscience." 

41.  Dolenlem  delinit.     "  Sooths  the  troubles  of  an  aching  breast." Phrygius  lapis. 

Alluding  to  the  marble  of  Synnada,  in  Phrygia,  which  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
wealthy  Romans.  Itwasof  a  white  colour  variegated  with  purple  spots.  Pliny  (H.  N. 
35.  1.)  makes  these  spots  the  result  of  art.  Strabo,  12.— vol.  5.  p.  232.  ed.  Tzschk.  speaks  of 
this  marble  as  resembling  alabaster  in  whiteness. — In  relation  tothe  site  of  ancient  Synnada, 
compare  the  remarks  of  Leake.  (WalpoWs  Collect.  vol.  2.  p  226.)  "  Of  these  places  the 
most  important  to  determine  is  Synnada,  which  indeed  is,  in  some  measure,  the  key  to  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  central  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  from  the  Theodosiart 
tables,  that  Synnada  was  on  the  great  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Iconium  by  Laodicaea  Com- 
busta,  and  from  Livy  that  Synnada  was  in  the  way  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Apamea 
Cibotus,  toward  the  frontiers  of  Galatia.  The  crossing  of  these  two  lines  will  notfall  far 
from  the  modern  Bulwudun,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  route  of  Pococke,  in  his  way 
from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Amorium  and  Ancyra.  It  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded,  therefore,  that  the  extensive  quarries  which  we  saw  on  tbe  road  from  Khosru-Khan 
to  Bulwudun  indicate  the  vicinity  of  Synnada  and  Docimia,  for  these  two  places  were  only 
sixty  stadia  apart,  and  were  equally  famousfor  their  marble."  In  addition  to  what  is  here 
stated,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  marble  of  Synnada  was  called  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  Xidos  AoKijxiTrjs.    (Strabo,  ubi  supra.) 

42.  Purpurarum  sidere  clarior  usus.  "  The  use  of  purple  coverings,  brighter  than  any  star."' 
With purpurarum  understand  vestium  et  stragularum,  and  construe  clarior  as  if  agreeing  with. 

them  in  case. 43.  Falerna  vitis.\  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.20.  9.and  Excursus 

3.  to  the  first  hook  of  Odes*——^  Achaemeniumve.  Costum,    "  Or  Eastern  uard."    .Aihae- 
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fNiiumisequivalentliterally  to  /'ersicum  (i.  e.  Parthicum).  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  2.  12. 21.  and  1.2.  22.  Tlie  costum  was  a  shrub  yielding  a  fragrant  ointment,and,  in  fact, 
of  Indian  growth.  Being  conveyed  to  the  vvestby  the  overlandtrade,  and  passing,  in  a  part  of 
the  route,  through  the  territories  of  the  Parthians,  it  received  from  the  Roman  poets  the 
epithet  given  it  in  the  text.  "  The  Indian  nard,"  observes  Malte-Brun,  "  is  probably  the 
species  of  Valerian  known  by  the  Hindoos  under  the  name  of  Jatamansi,  although  there  is 
a  gramineous  species  figured  and  described  as  the  true  nard."  (System  of  Geography,  vol.  3. 
p.  33.)  Corapare  the  account  given  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  India  by  De  Marlcs, 
Histoire  Gcnerale  dc  V  Inde,  vol.  1 .  p.  65.  seqq. 

45.  Invidcndis.     "  Only  calculated  to  excite  ihe  envy  of  others." Novo  ritu.     "  In  a 

new  style  of  magnificence." 47.  Cur  valle  permutem,  &c.     "  Why  shall  l  exchange  my 

Sabine  vale  for  more  troublesome  riches,"  i.  e.  for  riches  accompanied  only  by  a  propor- 
tionate  increase  of  care.  Valle;  as  marking  the  instrument  of  exchange,  is  put  in  the  ab- 
Iafive. 


ODE  2.    The  poet  exhorts  his  luxurious  countrymen  to  restore  the  strict  discipline  of  for- 
mer  days,  and  train  up  the  young  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  manly  virtues 
which  once  graced  the  Roman  name. 


1.  Augustam  amicd,  &c.  "  Let  the  Roman  youth,  robust  in  frame,  learn  cheerfully  ta 
endure,  amid  severe  military  service,  the  hard  privations  of  a  soldier's  life."  In  relation  to 
the  peculiar  meaning  of  pauperies  (the  sarae  as  pauperias),  compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  1.  12.  43.  and,  as  explanatory  of  amicd  pati,  compare  the  Greek  form  oyaTnjrS?  (ptpuv. 

Consult  also  Various  Readings. 5.   Vitamqut  sab  divo,  &c.    "  And,  when  danger  threatens 

his  country,  let  him  dwell  beneath  the  open  air."  Let  him  lake  the  field  when  his  country 
calls,  nor  shrink  from  exposure  to  the  elements. —  Trtpidis  in  rebus.  Literally,  "  in  dangers." 
The  insertion  of  et  in  thecommon  text,  before  trepidis,  injures  the  sense. 

7.  Matrona  bellantis  tyranni.     "  The  consort  of  some  warring  monarch."    Matrona  is  here 

a  more  dignified  term  than  uxor. Bellanlis.     Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  bellum  cum  populo 

Romano  gerentis. 8.  Et  adulta  virgo.     "•  And  his  virgin   daughter  of  nubile  years." — — 

9.  Suspiret :  eheu  !  &c.  "  Heave  a  sigh,  and  say :  Ah !  let  not  the  prince,  affianced  to  our 
line,  unexperienced  as  he  is  in  arms,  provoke,"  &c.  By  sponsus  regius  is  meant  a  young 
lover  of  royal  origin,  betrothed  to  the  daughter. 

13.  Dulce  et  decorum,  &c.  Connect  the  train  of  ideas  as  follows  :  Bravely  then  let  the 
Roman  warrior  contend  against  the  foe,  remembering  that  "  it  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die 
for  one's  country."    Compare  Tyrlaeus,  (Poet.  Gr.Min.ed.  Gaisf.vol.l.p.  432.) 

TtOvdjxwcu  yap  Ka\bv  ini  irpofid^oict  TTtc6vra 
ov^p'  dyaOov,  Ttepl  jj  iraTpidt  papvdfxtvov. 

14.  Mors  el  fugacem,  kc.  Compare  Simonides.  (Murel.  Var.  Lect.  4.9.)  fO  6'  al  Odvarog 
tKtXe  K<XL  T^V  <f>vy6paxov' 

17.  Virlus  repulsae,  &c.  "  True  virtue,  ignorant  of  a  disgraceful  repulse,  shines  with  un- 
sullied  honours,  nor  does  it  assume  or  lay  aside  the  insignia  of  its  magistracy  in  obedience 
tothe  decision  of  the  fickle  crowd."  Connect  the  train  of  thought,  between  this  and  the 
previous  part  of  the  ode,  as/ollows :  But  the  Roman  youth  must  not  confine  his  attention  to 
martial  prowess  alone.    He  must  seek  also  after  true  virtue,  and  tbe  firm  precepts  oftrwe 
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philosophy.  When  he  has  succeeded  \n  this,  his  w.ill  be  a  moral  magistracy,  that  lies  not  i« 
fhe  gift  of  the  crovvd,  and  in  aiming  at  which  he  will  never  experience  a  disgraceful  repulse- 
His  will  be  a  feeling  of  moral   worth,   which.  as  it   depends  noton   the  breath  of  popular 

favour,  can  neither  be  given,  nor  taken  away,  by  the  fickle  multitude. Secures.     A  figu- 

rative  allusion  to  the  axes  and  fasces  of  the  lictors,  the  emblems  of  office. Popularis 

aurae.  The  favour  of  the  crowd  is  beautifully  and  truly  likenedto  the  evcrvarying  cbanges 
of  the  wind. 

21.  Virlus  rccludens,k,c.    The  poet  mentions  another  incitement  to  the  possession  of  true 

virtue,  the  immortality  which  it  confers. 22.  JVegata  via.     "  By  a  way  denied  to  others." 

By  means  peculiarly  her  own. -23.    Coetusque  vulgares,  fcc.     "  And,  soaring  on  rapid 

pinion,  spurnsthe  vulgar  herd  and  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  earth."  By  coetusvulgares  are 
meant  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  precepts  of  true  virtue  and  wisdom.  In  relation  to 
the  peculiar  force  of  udam,  compare  the,  explanation  of  Mitscherlich.  "  Humvm  udam. 
nebulosam,  humidam,  ob  crassum  aerem  qui  ierrae  proximus  est.  Opponitur  aether  liquidus.'''' 

25.  Est  et  jideli,  &c,    Thus  far  the  allusion  to  virtue  has  been  general  in  its  nature.    It 
now  assumes  a  more  special  character.     Let  the  Roman  youth  learn  in  particular  the  surc 

rewards  attendant  on  goodfaith,  and  the  certain  punishment  that  follows  its  vidlation 

26.  Qid  Cereris  sacrum,  &c.  Those  who  divulged  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  punished 
with  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  (Andocides,  Or.  de  Myst.  p.  7.)  For  an  account 
of  these  mysteries,  consult  Sainte-Croix,  Mysteres  du  Paganisme,vol.  \.p.  122.  seqq.  KnighVs 

Enquiry.  (Class.  Journ.  vol.  23.  p.  4.) 29.  Phaselon.    The  phaselos  was  a  small  bark,of  a 

long  andnarrow  form,  used  originally  by  the  Egyptians.  It  resembled  in  appearance  the 
bean  called  ^/tas^/os,  and  hence  derived  its  name.  It  is  here  put  for  any  bark.  As  regards 
the  fictiks phaseli  of  Juvenal  (15.  127.)  which  some  commentators  cite  in  illustration  of  the 

epithet/rogi/em  in  ourtcxt,  consult  Ruperli  ad  Juv.  L  c. Diespiter.    Compare  Explanato- 

ryfNotes.    Odel.34.  5. 

30.  Inceslo  addidit  inlegrum.     "  Involves  the  innocent  in  the  same  punishment  with  the 
guilty."     As  regards  the  use  of  the  perfect  for  the  present,  compare  Malthiae,  G.  G,  $  505. 

3.    Rost.  G,   G.  431. 31.  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum,  &c     "Rarelydoes  punishment, 

though  lame  and  slow,  fail  to  overtake  the  wicked  man  moving  onward  before  her."  Antece- 
dentem  may  be  more  freely  rendered,  "  when  endeavouring  to  escape."  Compare  the  frag- 
inent  of  Ettripides  cited  by  Plutarch  (de  sera  num.  vind.  p.G.  ed.  Wyttenb.)  where  it  is  said  of 
Justice  that  ctyu  Kal  (ipabei  ~odt  arzi^ovca,  fid^ti  rovs  xaicovs  '6rav  rv^r).  aild  alsO  TibuuUS,  1-  9.  4. 
-■  Sna  tamzniacilis  Poena  vcnit pcdibus." 


QDE  3.    The  ode  opens  with  the  praises  of  fustice  and  persevering  firmness.    Their  re- 

compense  is  immortality.     Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  splendid  examples  are  ci- 

ted,  and,  among  others,  mention  being  made  of  Romulus,  the  poet  dwells  on  the  circumstan  - 

ces,  which,  tothe  eye  of  imagination,  attended  his  apotheosis.    The  gods  are  assembled  in  so- 

lemn  conclave  to  decide  upon  his  admission  to  the  skies.    Juno,  most  hostile  before  to  the 

line  of  Aeneas,  novv  declares  her  assent.     Satisfied  with  past  triumphs,  she  allows  the  found- 

er  of  the  eternal  city  to  participate  in  the  joys  of   Olympus.    The  lofty  destinies  of 

Rome  arealso  shadowedforth,  and  the  couquest  of  nations  is  promised  to  her  arms.     Bat 

the  condition  which  accompanies  this  expression  of  her  will  is  sternly  mentioned.    The  city 

of  Troy  must  never  rise  from  its  ashes.    Should  the  descendants  of  Romulus  rebuild  the  de- 

tested  city,  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess  will  again  be  exertedfor  its  downfall. 

It  is  a  conjecture  of  Faber's  (Epist.  2. 43.)  thatHorace  wishes,  inthe  present  ode,  to  dissuade 
Augustus  from  executing  a  plan  he  had  at  this  time  in  view,  of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire 
frora  Rome  to  Uium,  and  of  rebuilding  the  city  of  Priam.  Suetonius  ( Vit.  Iul.  79.)  speaks of  a 
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«.iiuilar  project  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  "  Quin  etiam  validafama  percrcbuit,  migralurum  Alcx- 
andriam  vcl  Ilium,  translatis  simul  opifois  imperii,  ezhaustaquc  Italia  delcclibus,  ct  procuratione 
urbis  amicis permissa.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  iu  a  later  age,  Constantine  actually  com- 
menced  building  a  new  capital  inthe  plain  of  Troy.  The  superior  situation  of  Byzantium, 
however,  sooninduced  him  to  abandon  this  project.  Compare  Zosimus,  2.  30.— p.  151.  seqq. 
ed.  Rcitcmcicr.  Tcv6tttvos  ii  fxtTa^v  Tpudihs,  Kal  Trjs  ap%aias  'iXiov,  Kal  t6itov  tvputv  tls  n6\tu>s  KaTaaKtvf)V 
irrtTrj^ttov,  StptXiovs  tc  brij^aro,  Ka\  Tti%ovs  tI  fiipos  tls  v^os  aviuT-qatv'  orrtp  a'xpi  vvv  bpijiv  ivtoTi  to«s  inl 
rdv  *E^\t)arovTov  rr~\iovmv.  i\0iov  6i  tls  /urdKcXov,  Kat  drt\i s  tq  ipyov  KaraXtinLi',  irrl  rd  Hv^dvrtov  jj«. 


1.  Justum  ct  tcnacem,  kc.  "  Not  the  wild  fury  of  his  fellow-citizens  ordering  evil  mea- 
sures  to  be  pursued,  not  the  look  of  the  threatening  tyrant,  nor  the  southern  blast,  the 
stormy  ruler  of  the  restless  Adriatic,  nor  the  mighty  hand  of  Jove  wielding  his  thunder- 
bolts,  shakes  from  his  settled  purpose  the  man  who  is  just  and  firm  in  his  resolve."  In  this 
noble  stanza,  that  firmness  alone  is  praised  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  justice. 

2.  Jubcntium.     Compare,  in  illustration  of  this,  the   language  of  the   Roman  Comitia. 

44  Velitis,jubeatis  Qjdrites?" Auster.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3. 15. 

7.  Sifradus  illabatur  orbis,  hc.  "  If  the  shattered  heavens  descend  upon  him,  the  ruins 
will  strike  him  remaining  a  stranger  to  fear."  Orbis  is  here  put  for  coelum,  or  else  an  ellip- 
sis  of  coeli  may  be  supplied. — Compare  the  language  of  Theognis,  867.     (Poet.  Gr.  Min.  ed. 

Gaisfvol.  1.  //.  259.)  "Ev  uot  ezttTa  -rtio-ot  fxiyas  oipavbs  tvpvs  vrrtpOtv  %d\Ktos,   k.  t.  X. 9.  Hac  ar- 

te.    "  By  this  rule  of  conduct."     By  justice  and  firmness  of  purpose. Vagus  Hercutes. 

*'  The  roaming  Hercules,"  Alluding  to  his  wanderings  and  varied  labours.  For  explana- 
tions  of  the  mythus  of  Hercules,  consult  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tous  les  cultes,  vol.  2.  p.  168.  seqq. 
ed.  1822.  Butimann,  Mylhologus,  p.  246.  seqq.  Milller,  Die  Dorier,  vol.  1.  p.  411.  seqq.  Creuzer, 
Symbolih,  vol.  2.  p.  252-255.  and  274.277.  andthenote  of  Guigniaut  in  his  French  transla- 
tion,  p.  203. 

11.  Augustus.  Some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  bear  the  language  of  deification, 
though  struck  during  his  life-time.  Compare  Rasche,  Lez.  rei  Num.  vol.  1.  col.  1335. 
"  Idemque  (sc.  Augustus)  cum  in  terrisadhuc  ageret,  ad  aliquodcum  Jove  discrimen  Pater  ho- 
jnlnum,  Cyri  inslar,  qui  rraT^p  dvQpunruv  adpellatus,  ac  etiam  Pater  Orbis,  licet  ca  quoque  de  Jove 
dicerentur,  nuncupalus."  -Consultparticularly  Angeloni,  Historia  Augusta,p.  24.  n.  18.  The 
coin  there  represented,  and  of  which  we  have  one  in  our  own  collection,  gives  the  head  of 

this  emperor  with  the  legend  DIVV8  AVGVSTVS  PATER. 12.  Purpureo  bibit  ore  nec- 

tar.  "  Quaffs  the  nectar  with  empurpled  lip."  The  expression  purpureo  ore  may  refer  either 
to  the  dark-red  colour  of  the  nectar,  communicating  its  hue,  in  some  degree,  lo  the  lip,  or  to 
theRoman  customof  adorning  with  vermilion,  on  solemn  festivals  and  in  the  celebration 

of  triumphs,the  faces  of  the  statues  of  the  gods.     (Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  33.  7.)    The  first 

is  evidently  the  more  correct  interpre+ation. 

13.  Hac  merentem.    "  For  this  deserving  immortality." 14.  Vexere.    "  Bore  thee  to 

the  skies."  Bacchus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  fabulists,  as  returning  in  triumph  from  the 
conquest  of  India  and  the  East,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers.  (Compare  Silius  Italicus.  15* 
79.  seqq .  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  5.  29.)  He  now  is  described  as  hating  ascended  in  this 
same  way  to  the  skies,  by  a  singular  species  of  apotheosis.  Compare  Propertius,  3.  17.  8- 
where  Ariadne  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  the  heavens  by  the  lynxes  of  the  god.  "  Lyn- 
cibus  ad  coelum  vecta  Ariadna  tuis." 

15.  Q.uirinus.  Romulus.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode2.7.3. 16.  Martisequis,  &c. 

Compare  Theocritus,  17.  47.     'Axipovra  -noXioTovov  ovk  iiripaatv.    Observe  also  the  elegant  va- 
riety  of  diction  in  the  phrases,  arces  attigit  igneas,  quos  inter  Auguslus  recumbens,  vexcre  ti- 

grcs,  and  Acherontafugit,  all  expressive  of  the  same  idea,  the  attaining  of  immortality. 

17.  Gratum  elocuta,  &c.    "  After  Juno  haduttered  what  was  pleasing  to  the  gods  deliberat- 
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Ingin  council."  Consult  Introductory  remarks  to  this  ode. — The  speech  of  Juno  now  iuh 
lows,  and  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  ode  with  the  exception  of  the  laststanza. 

18.  Ilion,  Ilion,  &cc.  The  abrupt  commencement  of  the  sentence,  and  the  peculiar  in- 
version  which  marks  it  throughoui,  beautifully  pourtray  the  exulting  feelings  of  the  triurn* 
phant  Juno.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  Judex  fatalis  inceslusque,  et  mulitr 
peregrina  vertit  in  pulverem  flion,  Ilion,  damnatum  mihi  castaeque  Minervae,  cumpopulo  etfrau- 

dulento  duce,ex  quo  Laomedon  destituit  deos  pacta  mercede 19.  Fatalis  incestusquejudex, 

&c.  "  Ajudge,  the  fated  author  of  his  country's  ruin,  and  a  woman  from  a  foreign  land," 
&c.  Alluding  to  Paris  and  Helen,  and  the  decision  of  the  former  respecting  the  apple  of 
discord. — There  is  a  strangecoincidence,  it  would  appear,  between  the  Sacti-Trimourti  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  and  the  representations  usualiy  given  of  the  three  goddesses  mentioned 
inthefable  of  Paris.  Compare  the  words  of  Guigniaut  {Crtuzefs  Symbolik.  Explication 
des  Planches.  p.  4./.  17.)  "  II  faut  convenir,  que  si  cette  image  est  bien  authentique  elle 
rappelle  invinciblement  par  un  triple  et  frappant  rapport,  la  Minerve-Athene,  la  Venus-Aphro- 
dite,  et  la  Junon-Htra  de  la  mythologie  classique." 

21.    Ex    quo.     Understand  iempore.     Equivalent  to  Postquam. Destituit   deos,    &c. 

"  Defrauded  the  gods  of  their  stipulated  reward."  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune  having  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  been  deceived  by  Laomedon.  Compare  Ho- 
mer.  IL  21.443.  seqq.  Apollod.  2.  5.  9.  et  Heyne  ad  loc.  Hyginus.  f.  89.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen- 
2.  610.)  explains  the  legend  by  making  the  monarch  to  have  applied  to  the  building  of  the 
walls  certain  sums  which  he  had  vowed  to  their  service.  The  Abbe  Banier  supposes  the 
fable  to  have  ageneral  reference  to  the  impieties  of  Laomedon.     (Mythology,  vol.  4.p.  252.) 

22.  Mihi  castaeque   damnatum  Minervae.    "  Consigned  for  punishment  to  me  and  the 

spotless  Minerva."  Condemned  by  the  gods,  and  given  over  to  these  two  deities  for  pu- 
nishment.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  by  which  an  insolvent  debtor  was  de- 
livered  over  into  the  power  of  his  creditors.  Compare,  in  illustration  of  this  point,  Heinec- 
cius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Jurispr.  illustrantium  syntagma.  (Tit.  XXX.  (XXIX.) — ed.  Haubold.  p> 
605.  seqq.) 

25.  Lacaenae  splendei  adullerae.  "  Displays  his  gaudy  person  to  the  Spartan  adulteress." 
Paris  no  longer  attracts,  by  his  glittering  exterior,  the  admiring  gazeof  the  Spartan  Helen.— - 

Lacaenae  adulterae  is  in  the  dative. 28.  Hectoreis  opibus.     "  By  the  prowess  of  Hector." 

Compare  the  beautiiful  lines  of  Seneca,  Troades,  124.  seqq. 

"  Columen  palriae,  morafatorum, 
Tupraesidium  Phrygibusfessis, 
Tumuruseras;  humerisque  tuis 
Slelit  illa  decem  fulta  per  annos  : 
Tecum  cecidit,  summusque  dies 
Hectoris  idem patriaeque  fuit.7' 

29.  Noslris  ductum  seditionibus.    "  Prolonged  by  our  dissentions."    Compare  the  use  of 

the  term  crd&ig  by  Aschylus.  P.  V.  208,  crdcig  r    iv  dhh'i\oiciv  wpoOvvETo. 31.  Invisum  ne- 

•potem.    Romulus,  grandson  to  Juno  through  his  father  Mars.- Troia  sacerdos.    Ilia. 

34.  Discere  nectaris  succos.  "  To  learn  to  know  the  nectar's  juice."  Consult  Various 
Readings,  and  compare  Note  on  verse  12.  of  this  ode. 

37.  Dum  longus  inter,  &c.  "  Provided  alongtract  of  ocean  rage  between  Ilium  and 
Rome."  Provided  Rome  be  separated  from  the  plains  of  Troy  by  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
andthe  Romans  rebuild  not  the  city  of  their  forefathers.  Compare  Introductory  remarks. 
- — 38.  Exules.  The  Romans  are  here  meant,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  belief  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans,  and  e^iles  consequently  from  Troy? 
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city  oi  their  ancestors.  Niehbuhr,  however,  completely  destroys  this  favourite  theory 
of  tbe  Roman  poets,  and  gives  in  its  place  an  ingenious  explanation  of  his  own.  After 
proving  the  affinity  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  he  remarks:  "  From  this 
community  of  reiigion  as  of  lineage  it  might  ensue,  that  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
nation  should  call  themselves  Trojans,  and  boast  of  being  a  colony  in  possession  of  the 
Trojan  sacred  treasures,  said  not  to  have  been  losl  but  rescued.  For  many  generations  after 
they  had  bowed  under  barbarian  rule,  Tyrrhenians  will  still  have  visited  the  holy  irnd  of 
Samothrace ;  and  there  Herodolus  may  have  heard  citizens  of  Cortona  and  Placia  con- 
verse  ;  there  Lavinians  and  Gergithians  may  have  mutually  awakened  and  strengtheued 
the  conviction  of  their  kindred  through  their  common  ancestor  Aeneas."  (Nichbuhr's  Ro- 
man  History,  vol.  l.jp.  161.     Hare  and  ThirlwaWs  transl.) 

40.  Busto.  The  term  huslum  denoted,  originally,  the  place  in  which  a  corpse  was  brnt 
and  buried  :  if  the  body  were  only  burntthere,  and  not  interred,  it  was  called  ustrina.  (Com- 
pare  Feslus.  s.  v.  Buslum.)  The  same  differe?jce  existsin  Greek  between  rfyfioj  and  Kavorpa. 
(Goertnz,  ad  Cic.  de  Leg.  2. 26.)  Subsequently  bustum  was  used,  as  in the  present  passage  of 
Horace,  to  denote  any  tomb,  an  usage  which  exists  also  in  Greek  in  the  case  of  rfygoj, 
Festus  derives  bustum  from  bent  ustum :  a  mere  quibble  on  his  part.  We  niust  look  for  the 
etymology  of  the  term  to  another  quarter.  The  Egyptians  called  the  places  where  the 
dead  were  deposited  Butoe  (Bvtol.  ,  according  to  Hesychius,  and  if  we  take  the  intermediate 
form  BoCra,  which  the  Etymologicon  Magninn  supplies,  the  chain  of  connection  is  very 
evident.  BoSra,  observes  the  compiler  of  the  last-mentioned  workr  Aarlvoi  rti  h  xvpas  KaXova. 
Xtitpzva.     The  derivation,   however,  which  he  hiaiself  adds,  is  to  be  rejected  in  common 

with  that  assigned  by  Festus. 41.  lnstdtet.    Compare  Homer.  II.  4.  177.  rfyfy»  i-idp&cnav 

yieve\dov  Kv&a\[f.ioio. 

42.  Stet  Capilolium,  &c.  "  Letthe  Capitol  stand  in  all  its  splendour,  and  warlike  Rome  be 
able  to  give  laws  to  the  vanquished  nations  of  the  East."  The  term  Medis  contains  a particular 
reference  to  the  Parthians. — —46.  Medius  liquor.  "  The  intervening  waters."  Alludingto 
the  Fretum  Gaditanum,  or  Slraits  of  Gibrallar.  Compare  Cicero,  N.  D.  3.  10.  Europam 
Libyamque  rapax  ubi  dividit  unda.—— 48.  Nilus.  Compare  the  mgenious  speculations  of  Sir 
R.  Donkin  on  the  etymology  of  this  name.  (Dissertation  onthe  course  andprobable  termi- 
7iation  of  the  Niger,  p.  5.  seqq.)  Consult  also  the  Me moir  of  Marcel,  in  the  DescripHon  de 
V  Egypte,  vol.  \.p.  43.  Champollion,  V  Egypte  sous  les  Fharaons,  &c.  vol.  l.p.  136.  and 
Fdtter,  Erdkunde.  vol.  1.  p.  569.  2d.  ed. 

49.  Aurum  irrepertum.    "  The  gold  of  the  mine."    Consult  Various  Readings. Spernere 

fortior,  a  Graecism  for  in  spemendofortior. 

51.  Quam  cogere.  &c.  "  Than  in  bending  it  to  human  purposes,  with  a  right  hand  plunder- 
ing  every  thing  of  a  sacred  character."  The  expression  omne  sacrum  rapienie  dextra  is  only 
another  definition  for  boundless  cupidity,  which  respects  not  even  the  most  sacred  objects. 
Among  these  objects  gold  is  enumerated,  and  with  singular  felicity.  It  should  be  held  sa- 
cred  by  man,  it  shouldbe  allowed  to  repose  untouched  in  the  mine,  considering  the  dread- 
ful  evils  that  invariably  accompany  its  use.  Compare  Ocid.  Met.  1. 140.  "  Efftdiuntur  opesf 
irrilamenta  malorum." 

53.  Quicunque  mundo,  &c.     "  Whatever  limit  bounds  the  world." 54.  Visere  gestiens, 

&c.  "  Eagerly  desiring  to  visit  that  quarter,  where  the  fires  of  the  sun  rage  with  uncon- 
trolled  fury,  and  that,  where  mists  and  rains  exercise  a  continual  sway."  We  have  endea» 
voured  to  express  the  zeugma  in  debacchentur^  without  losing  sight  at  the  sanae  tirae  of  the 
peculiar  force  and  beauty  of  the  term,  The  allusion  is  to  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones. 
Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1,  22. 17,  and  19. — ~Supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  te^t  as  fol* 
5.ows  :  viserceampartcm  (Jwparte,  &r. 
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58.  Hac  lege.    "  On  this  condition." Nimium  pii.    The  picty  here  alluded  to  is  that 

which,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  was  due  from  a  colony  to  its  parent  city.  The  colony 
was  Rome,  the  parent  city  Troy.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Hcyne.  (Opuscula  Acadcmica, 
vol.  1  p.  312.)  "  Omnia  coloniarum,  jura  ct  officia  Graeci  omninoque  vetcres  necessitudinis  no- 
tione  et  vocabnlo  consecrasse  videntur.  -.vyyiveiav  enim  et  generis  familiaeque  communionem  ac 
conjunctionem  infer  coluniam  et  mctropolin  iniercedcre  visam,  et  utriusquc  cives  consanguineos 
et  propinquos /ttisse  habitos,  pe.rmultis  veterum  scriptornm  locis,  e  qnibus  perrndla  ab  aliis  merno- 
rata  suvt^ satis  constat.  Quod  itaque,  rerum  nalura  et  ratione icafercnte.  naturalique  aliqua  jurium 
officiorumque  sanciitatt  jvbeaic  erat  praestanaum.  id,  pietatis  sacro  nomine  sancitum,  magis  uti- 

que  verendam  horreadamque  speciem  praebere  debuii." 61    Alite  lugubri  itcrabitur.     "  Shall 

be  renewed  with  evilomens." 70.  Desine  pervicax,  &c.     "  Cease  boldly  to  relate  the  dis- 

courses  of  the  gods,  and  to  degrade  lofty  themes  by  lowly  measures." 


ODE  4.  The  object  of  the  poet,  in  this  ode,  is  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Augustus  for  his  foa- 
tering  patronage  of  letters.  The  piece  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  Muse.  To 
this  succeeds  an  enumeration  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  bard,  from  his  earliest  years, 
bythe  deitiesof  Heucon  ;  underwhose  protecting  influence,  no  evil,  he  asserts,  can  ever  ap- 
proach  bim.  The  name  of  Augustus  is  then  introduced.  If  the  humble  poet  is  defended 
from  harm  by  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  much  more  will  the  exalted  Caesar  experience 
their  favouring  aid  ;  and  he  will  also  give  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example,  of  the  benefi- 
cial  effects  resulting  from  power  when  controlled  and  regulated  by  wisdora  and  raoderation* 


1.  Dic  longum  melos.    ci  Give  utterance  to  a  long  melodious  strain." Regina  Calliope. 

The  epithet  regina  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  Hesiod,  (eeoy.  79  )  wbere  Cal- 
liope  is  described  as  rrpoo-^gpEorar??  aitaciwv  (fiovadoiv).  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  general  term,  ap- 
plied  to  her  as  a  deity,  and  analogous  to  the  G reek  avauaa,  asit  is  often   used  in  a  similar 

sense. Vocc  acuta     "  With  clear  and  tuneful  accents." 4.  Fidibus  citharaque      For 

fidibus  citharac,  by  Hendiadys.     "  On  the  strings  of  Apollo's  lyre." 

5.  Auditis  ?  "  Do  you  hear  her  ?"  The  poet  fancies  that  the  Muse,  having  hear  his  in» 
vocation,  has  descended  from  the  skies,  and  is  pouring  forth  a  melodious  strain.  Hence  the 
question,  put  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  stand  around,  whether  they  hear  the  accents  of  the 

gqddess. Amabilis  insania.     "  A  sweet  enthusiasm." 7.  Amoenae  quos  et,  &c.  A  beau- 

tiful  zeugma.     "  Through  which  the  pleasing  waters  glide  and  refreshing  breezes  blow." 

9.  Fabulosae.  "  Celebrated  in  the  legends  of  fable."  Fabulosae  must  be  joined  in  cor> 
struction  with  palumbes.  Acron  connects  it  with  Apuliae,  and  Porphyrion  with  nutricis. 
Both  are  wrong.  As  regards  the  propriety  of  applying  the  epithet  fabulosae  to  palumbes,  con- 
sult  Bryant,  Analysis  of  Anc  Mylhology,  vol.  3.  p.  159.     Baniefs  Mythology,  vol.  2.  p.  208. 

Classical  Journal,   col.  12.  p.  67.  &c. Volture     Mount  Vultur,  now  Monte  Vulture,  was 

situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  tbe  poefs  native  place.  From  the  conical  shape  of 
this  mountain,  and  its  mineralogical  character,  naturalists  have  inferred  that  it  is  an  extinct 
volcano.     Compare  Tata,  Lett.  sul  Vvlture.     Minervino,  Etimol.  del  M.  Vulture,  as  cited  by 

Cramcr,  (Ancient  Ualy,  vol.  2.  p.  290.) 10.  Altricis  Ap>liae.     "  Of  my  native  Apulia." 

Consult  Various  Beadings. 11.  Lurio  fatigatumque  somno.    "  Wearied  with  play  and  op- 

pressed  with  sleep."    Compare  Homer,  II.  10. 98.    «aparw  MhiKCrzs  1$l  ko.1  facwt* 

13.  Mirum  quod  foret,  "  Which  might  well  be  a  source  of  wonder." 14.  Celsaenidum 

Acherontiae.    "  The  nest  of  the  lofty  Acherontia."    Acherontia,  now  Acerenza,  was  situated 
on  an  aliaoft  inaccessible  hill,  south  of  Forentum3  iu  Apulia.    Hence  the  beautiful  and  de- 
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yjriptive  epitbet  applied  to  it  by  tlie  poet.  It  is  called  Acherontum  by  Livv,  vvh^  Dientions 
it  as  a  strong  place  in  Apulia,  taken  by  tlic  consul  C.  Jtinius  Bubulcus,  A.  U.  C.  437.  (Lir. 
0.20.)     Procopius  notiees  it  also  (Bcll.  Gct.  3.)  as  a  tbrtress  of  very  great  strength.     Cru- 

Incient  Jtaly,  vol.  2.  p.  291. 15.  Saltus  Bantinos.    Bantia,  a  town  of  ApuKa,  to  Uw 

sonth-east  of  Venusia.     Marcellus fell  in  itsvicinitv,  ensnared  by  the  ambuscade  of  Hanni- 

bal.     Tlie  ground  is  said  to  agree  with   Livy's  description.     (27.  25) iG.   Forcnli^  Eo> 

rentuni,  now  Forenza,  lay  about  eigbt  miles  south  of  Venusia,  and  on  the  otber  side  uf 
Mount  Vultur.  Tlie  epithet humilis,  '•  lowly,"  lias  reference  to  its  situatiou  near  the  base  of 
llie  mouutain.  This  town  is  mentioned  also  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  19.  05.  Crame/s  Anciont 
llaltj,  00/.  2.  p.  291. 

20.  Xon  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  "  An  infant  deriving  courage  froni  the  manifest  protec- 
iion  of  the  gods."  The  deities  here  referred  to  are  the  Muses.  Compare,  in  illustration  of 
rhe  phrase   non  sine  dis,  the  Homeric   ovk  dOsd.  (Od.  18.  352.)  and  the  comment  of  the 

scholiast,  ovk  avtu  Szov. 21.   Vesler,  Camenac.     "  Under  your  protection,  ye  muses!"  Ac- 

t;ording  to  Varro  (L.  L.  6.  3.)  and  Festus  (s.  ».  Poesnis)  the  older  forms  of  Ccimenae  were 
Casmenac  and  Carmenae.  The  deriyation  of  theterm  from  carmen  may,  perhaps,  be  correct. 
As  regards  the  Rand  S  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets,  comj  are  Schneider,L.  G.  vul.  l.p. 
341.  and  Boccklis  remarks  on  the  ESean  inscription,  Corpus  Jnscr.  Gr.  vvl.  l.fase.  l.p.  28. 

21.  Arduos  Sabinos.     "  The  lofty  country  of  the  Sabines."     Altuding  to  the  situation  of  bis 

farm  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the   Sabines. 23.  Praeneste.     Praeneste,   now  Pa> 

leslrina,  was  situate  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Rome,  in  a  south-east  direction.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin.  The  ep\\het  frigidum ,  in  the  text,  allndes  to  the 
coolness  of  its  temperature.     That  Horace  sometimes  made  this  place  his  abode,  appears 

from  Eptst.  1.  2.  2. Ttour  supinum.     "  The  sloping  Tibur."     Alluding  to  its  situation  on 

the  slope  of  a  hill.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13. 24.  JJquidae  Baiae, 

"  Baiae  with  its  waters."     Compare  Explanatory  ISotes,  Ode  2,  18.  20. 

26.  Philippis  versa  acies  retro.  u  The  army  routed  at  Philippi."  Compare  Life  of  Ilorace, 
p.  ii  and  ni.  of  this  volume.  Philippi  was  situate  in  Thrace,  near  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Mount  Pangaeus.  It  receivedits  name  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  vvho  founded  this  citv 
on  tbe  site  of  the  old  Thasian .  colony  of  Crenides.  Here  were  fought  the  celebrated 
conflicts  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  interval  between  the  two 
battles  was  about  twenty  days.     Compare  Diod.  Sic.  16.  511.     Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ^iKi-iroi.  Jd. 

s.  v.    KpyviSes.  Appian,  B.  C.  4.  107.  seqq.  Dio  Cassius,  47.  41. 27.  Devota  arbor.     "The 

accursed  tree."     Compare   Ode  2.  13. 28.  Palinurus.    A  Promontory  on  the  coast  of 

Lucania,  now  Capo  di  Palinuro.  Tradition  ascribed  the  name  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of 
Aeneas.  (Virgil,  Aen.  6.  380.)  It  was  noted  for  shipwrecks.  Horace  alludes  in  the  text  to 
some  danger  of  this  nature  which  he  here  encountered,  but  the  precise  period  is  unknown. 
It  does  not  appear  proper  to  refer  it  to  the  time  when  Augustus  (Octavianus)  lost  many  of 
his  ships  against  this  headland  (Appian.  B.  C.  5.  98.)  As  regards  the  correctness  of  the  ex,- 
pression  Siculaunda,  with  referenceto  this  promontory,  compare  the  remark  of  D'OrvilIe, 
(Sicula,  p.  3.)  "  Emtnsi  Velinvm  sinum,  Palinuri  proniontorium,  scopuli:  iongein  mare  prc- 
currens,  superavimus,  et  in  Sictdojam  mari  navigare  coepimus,  certejuxla  Flaccum,  ticet  Tuscttm 
Infentm  frequtnlius  audiat." 

29.    Ulcunquc.     For  quandocunque. -30,    Eosporum.      Compare  Explanatory    Notes, 

Ode  2.  13. 14. 32.  Litoris  Assyrii.     The  epliheV Assyrii  is  here  equivalent  to  Syrii.   Syria 

is  r.alled  in  Scripture  Aram.  The  name  Syria  itself,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  Greeks,  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria,  which  was  Srst  adopted  by  the  fonian?. 
who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  had  made  this  country  a  part  of 
theirempire.  Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.vol.Q.pt.  1.  p.  432.  seqq.  The 
allusion  in  the  text  appears  to  be  to  the  more  inland  deserts,  the  Syriae  Palmyrcnac  solitudine^ 
vf  Pliny.  H.  V.  5.24. 
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33.  Britannos  hospitibus  feros.    Acron,  in  his  scholia  on  this  ode,  informs  us,  that  the  an- 

cient  Britons  were  said  to  sacrifice  strangers.     "  Britanni  hospites  Immclare  dicebardur." 

34.  Concanum.  The  Concani1  were  a  Cantabrian  tribe,  in  Spain.  What  Horace  states  here 
asa  proof  of  their  ferocity  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  of  antiquity,  except  Silius 
ltalicus  (3.  360.  seqq.)  who  makes  them  of  Scythian  origin,  tracing  them  up  to  the  parent- 
stock  of  the  Massagetae.  Strabo  (3.— vol.  1.  p.  440.  ed.  Tzschk.)  likewise  speaks  of  a  re- 
semblance  between  them  and  the  Scythians  in  certain  customs.  The  Scythian  Massagetae, 
according  to  Dionysius  Periegetes  (».  743.  seqq.)  drank  milk  mixed  with  horses*  biood,  which 
is  also  ascrlbed  1o  the  Geloni  by  Virgil,  Georg.  3.  463.  while  Pliny  states  that  the  Sarmatae 
mixed  millet  with  the  miik  of  mares,  or  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their  legs.  The  Scythian 
ofigin  of  the  Cantabri,  however.is  very  farfrom  beingconceded  by  modern  inquirers  in  the 
science  of  ethnography.  On  the  subject  of  the  Cantabrian  or  Basque  language,  compare 
de  Merian,  Principes  de  V  etude  comparative  dcs  langues,p.  168.  seqq.  an.d  the  remarks  of 
Humboldt  appended  to  the  Mithradates  of  Adelung  (vol.  4.  p.  277.  seqq.)  with  the  observations 
of  Adelung  bimself.  ibi  p.  9,  seqq.  Consult  also  Klaproth,  Memoires  Rclalifs  d  V Asie,  vcl.  \.p. 
214.  (Comparaison  du  Basque  avec  les  idiomes  Asiatiques.)  The  theory  of  de  Erro  (Alphabet 
ofth*  Primitive  language  of  Spain,  Boston,  1829.)  is  ridiculously  extravagant,  ic  tracingthe 
Cantabrian  alphabet,  which  he  makes  theparent  of  the  Greek,  to  the  plain  of  Senaar. 

35.  Gelonos.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  23. 36.  Scythicum  amnem.    TEe 

Tanais,  or  Don.  Dr.  Ciarke  (Travels  in  Russia,  Sfc.  vol.  1.  p.  337.  Eng.  ed.)  found  the  Cos- 
sackpronunciation  of  the  name  of  thisriver  to  be  Danaelz,  Tdanaelz,  or  Tanaets,  and,  when 
sounded  with  quickness  and  volubility,  it  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  Tana'is.  Hence  the 
ancient  name  of  the  river  may  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for.  According  to  the  _same  in- 
telligent  traveller,  when  the  word  Tanais  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  language,  it  had 
reference,  not  to  the  Don,  bnt  to  anolher  river,  which  enters  that  stream  about  ninety-nine 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  which,  according  to  a  notion  entertained  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  people,  in  this  quarter,  it  leaves  again,  taking  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  falling 
into  the  Palus  Maeolis  to  the  north  of  allthe  olher  mouths  of  the  Don.  This  northernmost 
mouth  of  the  Don,  ovving  to  the  river  whose  waters  its  channel  is  supposed  peculiarly  to 
contain,  is  called  Danaelz  also,  and,  to  express  either  its  sluggish  current  or  its  lapse  into  the 
sea,  Dead  Danaetz.  The  Greeks,  steering  from  the  Crimea  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Don, 
and,  as  their  custom  was,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  entered  first  this  northernmost  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Tanais,  from  its  native  appellation.  As  regards  the  ety- 
mology  of  the  name,  on  which  head  Dr.  Clarke  is  silent,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Bayer, 
{Commt.  Acad.  Petr.  vol.  9.  p.  375.)  supposes  an  early  European  people  to  have  once  existed, 
in  whose  language  a  word  like  Tan,  Ton,  Don,  or  Dunai,  may  have  signified  "  water,"  from 
which  were  gradually  derived  such  names  of  rivers  as  Tanais,  Danapris,  Danaster,  Danubius 
(Tunowe  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  v.  6116.  Advov6ig  in  Procnpius)  Don,  D&na,  'PovSov  (in 
Ptolemy)  Eri-dan,  Ro-dan,  &c.  It  is  a  curious  connrmation,  in  part  at  least,  of  this  hypo- 
thesis,  that  the  Ossetes,  a  Caucasian  tribe,  have  the  word  Don  in  their  language  as  a  general 
term  for  "  wTater,"  u  river,"  &c.  and  designate  all  mountain-streams  by  this  appellation. 
Compare  Lehrberg,  Untersuchungen,  &c.  Petcrsb.  p.  4C0.    Ritter,  Vorhalle,  &c.  p.  304. 

38,  Fessas  cohortes  abdidil  oppidis.  Alluding  to  the  military  colonies  planted  by  Augustus. 
Consult  Various  Readings.— — 40.  Pierio  aniro.  A  figurative  allusion  to  the  charms  of  li- 
terary  leisure.  Pieria  lay  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Eordaea  and  Elimaea,  in  Macedonia. 
It  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  that  country,  both  in  consideration  of  the 
traditions to  which  it  had  given  birth,  as  being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses  hence  called  Pieridcs} 
and  the  birth-place  of  Orpheus  ;  and  also  of  the  important  events  which  occurred  there  at  a 
later  period,  involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece.  The  name  of  Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Homer  (7/.  14.  226)  was  derived  ap- 
parently  from  the  Pieres,  a  Thracian  people,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  bythe  Te- 
menidtie,  tho  conq«eror$  of  Mac«donia?  and  driven  nerth  beyondtb©  Stryraon  and  tcoi^nt 
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Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a  new  settleruent.  Compare  Thucydides,  2.  99.  Hcrodolus, 
7.  112.  Cramer's  Aneient  Greccc,  vol.  1.  p.  205, 

41.  Vos  lenc  consUium,  &c.  "  You,  ye  benign  deities,  both  inspire  Caesar  with  pcaceful 
counsels  and  rejoice  in  having  done  so."  A  flattering  allusion  to  the  mild  and  liberal  policy 
of  Augustus,  andhis  patrouage  of  letters  and  the  arts. — In  reading  metrically,  consilium  ct 
must  be  pronounced  consil-yet.     Compare  Scfincidcr,  L.  G.  vol.  1.  p.  93.  under  the  head  of 

Synacrcsis. 13.   Titanas.     The  battle  between  the  Titans  and  tbe  gods  of  Olympus  is  cvi- 

dently  adumbrated  from  some  early  tradition  of  religious  conflicts  between  two  rival  sects. 
Compare  Constant,  rfe  la  Reli^ion,  vol.  2.  p.  314.  scqq.  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  12.  7. 

44.  Fulmine  sustulerit  corusco.     "  Swept  away  with  his  gleaming  thunderbolt."     Com- 

pare  the  splendid  passages  in  Hesiod,  (eeoy.)  and  Aeschylus,  P.  V.  366.  segq. 50.  Fidcns 

brachiis.     "  Proudly  trusting  in  their  might." 

51  Fratresque.  Otusand  Ephialtes,  as  appears  from  what  follows.  Compare  Homer,  Od. 
11.  315.  seqq.     "Oacav  tV  aiXfynr^  pi<xa<rav  $i[jtev,  k.  t.  X.     The  allusion  is  now  no  longer  to  the 

Titans,  but  to  thegiants  who  endeavoured  to  scale  the  heavens. 52.  Pclion.     Mount  Pe- 

lion  was  situate  in  Thessaly.  Its  principal  summit  rises  behind  lolcos,  and  Ormenium,  and 
the  chain  itself  extends  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  Boebeis,  where  it 
unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Magnesia. 
Compare  Strabn.  (9. — vol.  3.  p.  670.   ed.    Tssschk.)     Herodoius,  7.  129.      Cfamefs  Ancient 

Greece.  vol,  1.  p.  429. Olymno.  The  situation  of  Olympus,  on  the  coast   of  Thessaly,  is 

well  known.  The  vale  of  Tempe  separated  it  from  Ossa.  Modern  travellers  dwell  with 
admiration  on  the  colossal  magnificence  of  this  mountain,  which  seems  to  rise  at  once 
from  the  sea  in  order  to  hide  its  snowy  head  among  the  clouds.  Compare  the  description 
given  by  Dr.  Holland,  (Travels,  vol.  2.p.27.)  and  Cramefs  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  l.p.  212. 

53.  Sed  quid  Typhoeus,  &c.  The  mightiest  of  the%  giants  are  here  enumerated.  The 
names  of  the  Titans  and  Giants  are  frequently  confounded  by  the  ancient  writers.     Com- 

pare,  on  this  subject,  the  reraarks  of  Heyjie,  (ad  Apollod.  1.  6.) 55.  Evulsisque  truncis,  &c. 

"  And  Enceladus,  boldly  hurling  to  the  heavens  trunks  of  trees  torn  up  from  the  roots.'' 
Compare  the  language  of  Apollodorus,  in  speakiog  of  the  Giants(l.  6.  2.)  tjkovti^ov  Se  els  oipa- 

rbv  xirpas  Kal  SpvsfjHjxivas. 

58.  Hinc  avidus,  &c.  "  In  this  quarter  stood  Vulcan,  burning  for  the  fight ;  in  that,  Juno, 
with  all  a  matron's  dignity.  The  term  matrona,  analogous  here  to  ndTvia,  and  intended  to 
designate  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Queen  of  heaven,  conveyed  a  much  stronger  idea 
to  a  Roman,  than  it  does  to  a  modern,  reader.  Juno  was  generaliy  represeftted  as  a  matron, 
with  a  grave  and  raajestic  air,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  very  curious  analogy  between  this 
mode  of  depictingthe  goddess  andthe  Greek  name  assigned  her.  ("Hpa,  or  "Hpv,  i.  e.  Hera, 
"  Lady,"  "  Mistress."  Compare  the  Latin  Herus  and  Hera,  the  German  Herr,  Herrinn,  and 
Heer,  and  tbe  remark  of  Aristotle  explanatory  of  the  Greek  term  "Hpwj.  ol  8e  rjye^ves  tuv 
apxatu>v  ftdvoi  ?j<iav  jjpwss,  oi  5e  \aol  avdpwtrot.  Consult  also  Whilefs  Etymological  Dictionary,  vol' 
2.p.  1147.) — As  regards  the  mode  of  attiring,  customary  among  the  Roman  matronae,  consult 
Montfaucon.  vol.  3.  p.  26.  Eng.  transl.     Vaillant.  Col.  2.  p.  5. 

61.  Qui  rorepuro,  &c.  "  Who  laves  his  flowing  locks  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Casta- 
lian  fount."     Rore  for  lympha  is  beautifully  poetical.    Compare,  in   illustration  of  a  similar 

usage,  Lucrdius,  1.  769.  and  496.    Id.  4.  439.     Properlius,  2.  20.   Ovid,  Fa*t.  4.  778. Tvvo 

lofty  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  Delphi,  and  obtain  for  mount  Parnassus  the  epithet  of  Si- 
K6pv<pos,  or  the  two-headed.  Between  fhese  tvvo  summits  the  celebrated  Castalian  fount  pours 
down,  being  fedby  the  perpetual  snowsof  Parnassus.  "  The  Castalian  spring,"  says  Dod- 
well,  "  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The  water,  which  oozes  from  the  rock? 
was  in  ancient  tiraes  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.    The  fountain  is  ornamented  wifh  pendant  ivy,  and 
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overslia-Joivedbyalargefig-tree.  Above  the  Phaedfiade s is  a  plafri,  and  a  small  lake,  th</ 
waters  cf  wliich  enter  a  katabathron  or  chasm  ;  and  it  is  probably  frorn  this  that  the  Casta- 
lian  spring  is  supplied.  After  a  quick  descent  to  the  botlcm  of  the  valiey,  through  a  nar- 
row  and  roeky  glen,  itjoins  the  Httle  river  Pleistus.  (DodiceWstravels,  vol.  1.  p.  172.  Com- 
pare  CramefsAndcnt  Grecce,  vol.  2.p.  170.) 

62.  Lyctaedumeta.  "  The .  thicTcets  cf  Lycia."  Compare  the  remaik  of  Mitscherlich, 
'  Dumela  r.on  tam  ad  netnora,  ApoUini  saera,  quam  poiius  ad  naturam  istius  regionis,  quae  sal- 
luosa  est  aique  acdivis,  accommodale  mcmorata  exislimem."  Lycia  was  a  woody  couniry,  inter- 
sected  by  chains  bf  mountalns:  Pliny  (H.  N.  12.  28.)  praises  its  cedars,  and  (12.  1.)  its 
piane-trees.     Compare  the  description  given  by  Mannerl,  Geogr.   der  Gr.  und  R.  vol.  6.  pl. 

3.  p.  159.  seqq. 63.  Natalem  siloam.     "  His  nalal  wood,  on  Mount  Cynthus,  intheisland 

of  Delos. 64.  Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo.     "  Apollo,  god  of  Delos  and  of  Patara."     The 

city  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  siiuate  on  the  southern  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus. 
It  was  celebrated  for  an  oiacle  of  Apoilo,  and  that  deity  was  said  to  reside  here  during  six 
monthsof  theyear,  and  during  the  remaining  six  at  Delos.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  4.  143. 
scqq.  and  the  remark  of  Servius  (ad  loc.)  "  Constat  Apollinerh  sex  mensibus  hiemis  apud  Pata- 
ram,  Lyciae  civitatem,  dare  rcsponsa,  unde  Patareus  Apollo  dicitur;  et  sex  mcnsibus  aestivis  apud 
Delum."  Patara  and  Delos  evidently  mark  the  route  taken  by  the  worship  of  Apollo  (the 
Sun)  in  its  progress  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  nations.  Patara  has  been  visited,  and 
thoroughly  explored,  by  the  Mission  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 

William   Gell.     (Walpoles   Colledion,  vol.  2.  p.  268.  and  534.  seqq.) Patareus.    To  be 

pronounced,as  a  trisyllable.  Compare  Cdlarii  Not.  Orb>  Ant.  vol.2.p.  95.  and  Heusinger  ad 
Cic.  deOff.l.  1.6. 

•  . 

65.  Vis  consili  ezpers,  &c.  "  Force  devoid  of  judgment  sinks  under  its  own  weight.'' 
Compare  Euripides,  (Temenidae.  frag.  ll.—Op.vol.  7.  p.  672.  ed.   Glasg.  1821.)  'Pw//>?  li-r* 

cuaQrn  no^dKts  tUtu  0)\dw)v. 6&.   Tcmpcratam.     "  #/hen  under  its  control."    Understand 

consilio. — —Prcvckunt  in  majus.     "  Increase."     Equivalent  to  auge.nt. 69.  Gyges.    Gy- 

ges,  CoUus,  and  Briareus,  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  were  hurled  by  their  father  to  Tarta- 
rus.  Jupiter,  however,  brought  them  back  to  the  light  of  day,  and  was  aided  by  them  in 
overthrowing  the  Titans.  Such  is  the  mythological  narrative  of  Hesiod.  (etoy.  617.  seqq.) 
Ilorace  evidently  coufounds  this  cosmogonical  fable  with  one  of  later  date.  The  Centima- 
vi  CEicaToy^upzg)  are  of  a  much  earlier  creation  than  the  rebellious  giants,  and  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  ^ods :  whereas,  in  the  present  passage,  Horace  seems  to  identify  one  of  their 
numbers  withthese  very  giants.  A  parallel  instance,  in  the  case  of  Briareus,  occurs  in  Vir- 
gil,  Aen.  10.  565.  seqq.     Compare  note  on  verse  53  of  this  ode. 

71.  Orion.  The  well-known  hunter  and  giant  of  early  fable.  His  story  is  variously  told. 
According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  killed  by  a  scorpion,  sent  by  Terra  or  Diana,  for 
having  boasted  that  he  vvould  triumph  over  every  animal.  (Aratus,  646.  Ovid.  Fast.  5. 
540.)  Horace,  hovvever,  foilows  the  authority  of  Callimachus  (H.  in  Dian.  265.)  and  Ni- 
cander  (Thcr.  13)  who  make  Orion  to  haveoffered  violenceto  Diana;  but  he  differsfrom  them 
as  to  the  means  by  which  his  death  was  eftected.  The  virginea  sagitta  is  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Ilomer  (Od.  5.  124.)  who  assigns,  however,  a  different  offence  ;  whereas 
Callimachus  and  Nicander  ascribe  his  death,  in  conformity  with  the  common  account,  to  a 

scorpion.     Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  1.  4.  3. 73.  Injecia  monstris,  hc.     A  Graecism 

for  se  injectam  dolel,  &c.  "  Earth  grieves  at  being  cast  upon  the  monsters  of  her.own  pro- 
duction."  An  allusion  to  the  overthrow  and  punishment  of  the  Giants.  (Tnysvslg.)  En- 
celadus  was  buried  under  Siciiy,  Polybotes  under  Nisyrus,  torn  off  by  Neptune  from  the  isle 

of.  Cos,  Otus  under  Crete,  &c.     (Apollod.  1.  6.  2.) Partus.    The  Titans  are  now  meant, 

who  were  also  the  sons  of  Terra  (Jipollod.  1.  1.  3.)  and  whom  Jupiter  hurled  to  Tartarus 

(Id.  1.2.  3.) 75.  Necperedit  impositam,  hc.     "  Nor  does  the  rapid  fire  consume  Aetna, 

piaced  upon  Enceladus."  i.e.    NorisJEnceladuslightened  of  hislond.  Pindar  (Pyth.  1.  31.} 
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ond  Aeschylus  (P.  V.  373.)  place  Typhoeus  (Hwpoa)  underthis  mountain.  Compare  Boechk, 
ad  Pi)id.  I.  c.  and  Blmijicld,  Gloss.  ad  P.  V  362. 

77.   Httj/i.     Tityos  was  slain  l>y  Apotlo  and  Diana,  for  attempting  violence  towards  La- 
tona.      (Jpollod.   1.  4.  1.)  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Ode  2.  14.  8. 78.  Ales.    The 

vulture.      Comparc  ApoUodoritS,  l.  C   KoXd^crai   tit  Kai  f.ieTa,  Sdvarov    yvires  yap  ahrov  tt)v  KupSiav  iv 

"aSov  io-diovo-iv. Nequiiiac  addilus  custos.     "  Added  as  the  constant  avenger  of  his  guilt." 

79.  Amatorcm.     "  Who  sought  to  gain  Proserpina  to  his  love."     Uapidow  Tbv  Uepo-cfdvris 

prriaTevdfierov  ydpov.  (Apollod.  2.  5. 12.)  Pirithous,  accompanied  by  Theseus,  descended  to 
Hades  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Proserpina.  He  was  seized  by  Pluto,  and  boundto  a 
rock  with  "  countless  fetters."  (treccntis  catenis.)  The  nature  of  his  punishment,  however, 
is  differently  given  by  other  writers.     Consult  the  observations  of  Heyne,  (ad  Apollod.  I.  c\ 


ODE  5.  The  ode  opens  with  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the  power  of  Augustus,  and  to 
his  having  wrested  the  Roman  standards  from  the  hands  of  the  Parthians.  The 
bard  then  dwells  for  a  time  upon  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  Crassus,  after  which  the  noble 
cxample  of  Regulus  is  introduced,  and  a  tacit  comparison  is  then  made  during  the  rest  of  the 
piece  between  the  high-toned  principles  of  the  virtuous  Roman,  and  the  strict  discipline  of 
Augustus. 


1.  Coclo  tonantem,  &c.     "  We  believe  from  his  thundering  that  Jove  reigns  in  the  skies.'> 

Compare  Lucan^  3.  319.  scqq. 2.  Praesens  divus,  &c.    Having  stated  the  common  grounds 

on  which  the  belief  of  Jupiter's  divinity  is  founded,  the  poet  now  proceeds,  in  accordance 
with  the  flattery  of  the  age,  to  name  Augustus  as  a  "deity  upon  earth,"  (praetens  div.is), 
assigning,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  triumph  over  the  nations  of  the  farthest  east  and  west,  es- 
pecially  his  having  wrested  from  the  Parthians,by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  the  standards 
so  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Roman  Crassus.  As  regards  the  expression  pracsens  divus. 
compare  the  Seds  ixifavfc,  which  occurs  among  tbe  titles  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Con- 
sult  also  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  3.  11.  Buttmann,  in  his  Mythologus,  p.  42.  scqq.  has  some 
very  sensible  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  our  poet's  flattery  of  Augustus  in  ranking  him  with 
thegods  ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrives  is  this,  that  Horace,  in  common  wilh  most 
of  the  philosophical  spirits  of  his  titne,  believed  in  one  supreme  being,  one  concentrated 
godhead,  Jupiter,  while  all  the  other  creations  of  Mythology  were  adopted  by  him  not  from 
their  moral,  but  merely  from  their  poetic,  value.  Among  these  Iast  Augustus  may  easily 
find  a  place,  and  the  bard,  by  styling  him  a  deity  upon  earth,  only  means  to  express  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  greatest  individual  of  his  age.  "  In  Horazens  Schmeichelei  bleibt,"  observes 
Buttmann,  "  nach  Ausscheidung  der  Konvenienz  und  der  Poesie,  die  unieugbare  Wahrheit 
tibrig,  dass  zu  seiner  Zeit  August  die  wichtigste  Person  der  Weit  vvar."  (Myihologus,  vol.  1. 
;>.  47.) 

3.  Adjectis  Britannis,  &c.  "  The  Britons  and  the  formidable  Parthians  being  added  to 
his  sway.  "  According  to  Strabo  (4. — rol.^.p.  68.  cd.  Tzschk.)  some  of  the  princes  ot" 
Britain  sent  erabassies  and  presents  to  Augustus,  and  placed  a  large  portion  of  rhe  island 
uuder  his  control.  It  was  not,  however,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  until  the  time  of 
Claudius.  What  Horace  adds  respecling  the  Parthians  is  adorned  with  the  exaggeration  of 
poetry.  This  nation  was  not,  in  fact,  added  by  Augustus  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  they  only 
surrendered,  through  dread  of  the  Roman  power,  the  standards  taken  from  Crassus. 

6.  Milesne  Crassi,  &c.  "  Has  the  soldier  of  Crassus  lived,  a  degraded  husband,  with  a 
Barbarian  wife9"    An  allusion  to  the  soldiers  of  Crassus  made  captives  by  the  Parthian?. 
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and  who,  to  save  their  lives,  had  intermarried  with  females  of  that  nation.  Hence  the  pe- 
culiar  foree  of  vixit.  which  is  well  explained  by  one  of  the  scholiasts :  "  Uxores  a  victoribus 
acceperunt,  ut  vitam  mwcrenlur"  To  constitute  a  lawful  marriage  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
required  that  both  the  contracting  parties  be  citizens,  and  free.  There  was  no  le^itimate 
union  between  slaves,  nor  was  a  Roman  citizen  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barbarian:  or  a 
foreigner  generally.  Such  a  connection  waa  called  connubinm,  not  matrimomum.  Compare 
Heineccius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Jurispr.  III.  Syntag.  Lib.  1.  Tit.  10.  §   16.  p.  135.  cd.    Hauh  !d,  and 

the  remarks  of  the  editor  in  h\s  Epicrisis.p.  921. 7.  Pro  Curia,  &c.     "  Ah,  senate  of  my 

country,  and  degenerate  principles  of  the  day  P  The  poet  mourns  over  the  want  of  spirit, 
on  the  part  of  the  senate,  in  allowing  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  Crassus  to  remain  so  long 
unavenged,  and  over  the  stain  fixed  on  the  martial  character  of  Rome,  by  this  conhection  of 
her  captive  soldiery  with  their  Barbarian  conquerors.  Such  a  view  of  the  subject  carrie? 
with  it  a  tacit  but  flattering  eulogium  on  the  successful  operations  of  Augustus. 

9.  SubregeMedo.     "  Beneath  aParthian  king." Marsus  et  Appulus.  The  Marsians  and 

Appulians,  the  bravest  portion  of  the  Roman  armies,  are  here  taken  to  denote  the  Roman 

soldiers  generally.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Ode  1.  2.  39. 10.  Anciliorum.    The 

Ancilia  were  the  "  sacred  shields"  carried  round  in  procession  by  the  Salii,  or  priests  of 
Mars.  (Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.36.12.)  One  of  them  was  supposed  to  have 
dropped  from  heavenin  the  reign  of  Nurna,  and  on  its  preservation  the  safety  of  the  empire 
was  believed  to  depend.     As  regards  the  form  of  the  ancilia,  consult  Lipsius,  De  Milil.  Rom. 

Analect.  ad  lib.  3.  dial.  1. Et  nominis  et  togae.    "  And  of  the  name  and  attire  of  a  Ro- 

man."  The  toga  was  the  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  andthe  badge  of  a  citizen. 
Compare  Cicero,  pro  Rab.  4.  Suetonius,  vit.  Clt-ud.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  4.11.  and  7.  3.  Fo- 
reigners  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga,  only  by  special  perraission.  Compare  Heineccius, 
Ant.  Rom.  Appendiz.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  De  stat.  Peregr. — ed.  Haubold.  p.  349.  On  the  form  of 
the  toga,  consult  Rubcaius,  de  Re  Vestiaria,  and  Eenarius  de  R.  V.  both  contained  in  the  sixth 
vol.  of  Graevius 's  Thesaurus  Ant.  Rom.  Compare  also  Montfaucon,  vol.  3-  p.  11.  seqq.  Eng. 
iransl. 

11.  Aeternaeque  Vestae.  Alluding  to  the  sacred  fire  kept  constantly  burning  by  the  Vestal 
Virgins  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  "  Vesta,"  observes  R.  P.  Knight,  u  whose  symbol 
was  fire,  was  held  to  be,  equally  with  Ceres,  a  personification  of  the  Earth,  or  rather  of  the 
genial  heat  which  pervades  it,  to  which  its  productive  powers  were  supposed  to  be  owing  ; 
wherefore  hertemple  at  Rome  was  of  a  circular  form,  having  the  sacred  fire  in  the  centre, 
but  no  statue."     (KnighCs  Enquiry,  8ic.42.—Class.  Journ.  vol.  23.  p.  232.)     Compare  the 

remarks  of  NoeJiden,  on  rhe   Worship  of  Vesta,  Class.  Journ.vol.  15.  p.  123.  stqq. 12.  In- 

columiJove,  &c.  "  The  Capitol,  and  the  Roman  city,  being  safe,"  i.  e.  Though  the  Ro- 
man  power  remained  still  superior  to  its  foes.  Jove  is  here  put  for  Jove  Capitolino,  equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  Capitulio. 

13.  Hoc  caverat,  &c.  The  example  of  Regulus  is  now  cited,  who  foresaw  the  evil  efFects 
that  would  result  to  his  country,  if  the  Roman  soldier  was  allowed  to  place  his  hopes  of 
safety  any  where  but  in  arms.  Hence  the  vanquished  commander  recommends  to  his  coun- 
tryraen,  not  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Carthaginians,  and,  by  receiving  back  the  Ro~ 
man  captives,  establish  a  precedent  pregnant  with  ruin  to  a  future  age.  The  soldier  must 
either  conquer  or  die  ;  he  must  not  expect  that  by  becoming  a  captive  he  will  have  a  chance 
of  beingransomed,  and  thus  restored  to  his  country.  The  story  of  Regulus  is  too  well 
known  to  need  detailing  in  this  place.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  account 
of  his  having  been  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians  does  not  rest  on  a  very  firm  basis. 
Compare  Boetticher,  Geschichle  der  Chartager,  Berliu,  1827.  and  Eoreign  Review,  JVo.  1.  f« 
305. 

14.  Dissentientis  conditionibus,  &c.  "  Abhorring  the  base  terms  proposed  by  Carthage; 
smd  a  precedent  pregnant  with  ruin  to  a  future  age."    AUuding  to  the  terms  of  accommo- 
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dation  ot"  whicli  he  himself  waa  thc  bearcr,  and  which  he  advised  his  countrymcn  to  reject. 
The  Carthaginians  wished  peace,  and  a  mutual  ransoraing  of  prisoners.     Compare   Silin* 

Jtaluus,  6.  34G.  scqq. 17.  Si  non  pcrirel,  &c.     "  It*  the  captive  youth  were  not  to  perish 

unlaraeuted,"  i.  e.  to  die  in  captivity,  unpitied  and  unransomed. 20.  Militibus.     "  From 

our  soldiery." 23.  Porlasquc  non  clusas.  "  And  the  gates  of  the  foe  standing  open,  and  the 

tields  once  ravaged  by  our  soldiery  now  cultivated  by  their  hands."  Regulus,  previous  to 
hisoverthrow,  had  spread  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  The  scene  is  now  chang- 
ed,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  now  cultivate  as  slaves  the  very  ground  whieh  they  had  travers- 
ed  as  victors.  In  relation  to  thc  successes  of  Regulus,  and  his  defeat  by  Xanthippus,  com- 
pare  Diodorus  Siculus,fragm.  lib.  23.—vol.  9.  p.  327.  ed.  Bip. 

25.  Auro  rcpcnsvs,  &c.     Strong  and  bitter  irony.    "  The  soldier,  after  being  ransomed 

by  gold,  will  no  doubt  return  a  braver  man  !" 20.  Medicata  fuco.     "  When  once  stained 

by  the  dye."  Thefucus  (<pvKos)  is  properly  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  which  was  anciently  used  ia 
dying,  andin  colouring  the  faces  of  woraen.  Hence  all  kinds  of  dye  obtained  this  name. 
It  is  ranked  by  the  French  botanists  under  the  general  head  of  Thaiassiophytes.  Compare 
Martyn,ad  Virg.  Georg.4.  39.  and  Fee,  Florede  Virgile,p.  59. 

29.  Xec  vera  virtus,  &c.   "  Nor  doestrue  valour,  when  once  it  has  fallen  from  its  place,  care 

to  be  reinstated  in  those  breasts  which  have  become  degraded  by  cowardice." 35.   Qjui 

lorarestrictis,k.c.  "  Whohas  ingloriously  felt  the  thongs  upon  his  arms  pinioned  behind 
him,  and  has  feared  death  from  that  very  quarter,  whence,  with  far  more  propriety,  he  might 
have  obtained  an  exemption  from  servitude."  He  should  have  trusted  to  his  arms:  they 
would  have  saved  him  from  captivity.     Vitain  is  here  equivalent  to  salutem.     Consult  Va- 

rious  Readings. 36.  PacemdueUo  miscuit.     "  Has  cor.founded  peace  with  war."     He  has 

eurrendered  when  his  arras  were  in  his  hands,  and  has  sought  peace  in  tbe  heat  of  action 
from  his  foe,  when,  by  using  those  arms  bravely,  he  might  have  come  off  victorious  from  the 
f.eld. 

49.  Probrosh  allior  Italiae  ruhiis.     "  Rendered  more  glorious  by  the  disgraceful  downfall 

of  Italy." 42.   Ut  capilis  minor.     "  As  one  no  longer  a  freeman."     Alluding  to  his  being 

a  captive  to  the  Carthaginians.  Among  the  Romans,  any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of 
citizens,  was  called  Diminulio  capitis.  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  36.)  The  loss  of  liberty,  whichinclud- 
ed  the  Ioss  of  the  city  andof  one's  family,  was  called  diminutio  capitis  maxima;  any  change 
of  faraily,  minima.  Compare  Heineccius,  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  1.  Tit.  16.  De  capitis  diminutione. 
— ea\  Haubold,  p.  178.  seqq. 

45.  Donec  labantcs,  &c.  "  Until,  as  an  adviser,  he  confirmed  the  wavering  minds  of  the 
fathers,  by  counsel  never  given  on  any  previous  occasion."  i.  e.  Until  he  settled  the  wa- 
vering  minds  of  the  senate  by  becoming  the  author  of  advice  before  unheard.    Regulus 

advised  the  Romans  to  prosecute  the  war  strenuously,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 49.  At- 

quisdcbat,  &c.  "And  yet  he  well  knew  what  cruelties  the  Barbarian  torturer  was  prepar- 
ing  for  him."  Regulus  well  knew  how  cruel  a  reception  he  would  meet  with  from  the  en- 
raged  and  disappointed  foe.  On  the  subject  of  his  sufferings,  however,  consult  note  on 
verse  13.  of  this  ode. 

52.  Reditus.  The  plural  form  beautifully  marks  his  frequent  attempts  to  return,  and  the 
endeavours  of  the  crowd  to  oppose  his  design.  Abstract  nouns  are  frequently  used  in  the 
plural  in  Latin,  where  our  own  idiom  does  not  allow  of  it,  to  denote  a  repetition  of  the 
same  act,  or  the  existence  of  the  same  quality  in  different  subjects.  Thus  in  Cicero  (Man. 
L.  5.)   we   have  Adventus  imperatorum.     So  Effusiones  hominum  (in  Pis.  22.)  Intcriius  cx- 

K,cituum(De  Off.  2.  6.)  kc.     Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  44.  KenrkVs  transl. 53.  Longa 

ncgotia.     "  The  tedious   concerns." 55.   Vcnafrnnos  in  agros.      Compare  Explanatory 

"Notes,  Ode  2  6.  16,— — 56.  Lacedacmonium  Tarentum.  Corapare  Esplanatory  Note=,  Odo 
2  6  11. 
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ODE  6.      Addressed  to  the  corrupt  and  dissolute  Romans  of  his  age,  and  ascribing  the  na- 
tional  calamities,  which  had  befallen  them,  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  their  aban- 
donment  of  public  and  private  virtue.     To  heighten  the  picture  of  present   corruption,  a 
view  istaken  of  the  simple  manners  whicb  marked  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 

Although  no  mention  is  made  of  Augustus  in  this  piece,  yetit  would  seem  (o  have  been 
written  at  the  time  when  that  emperor  was  actively  engaged  in  restraining  the  tide  of  public 
and  private  corruption  ;  when,  as  Suetonius  informs  us  (vit.  Avg.  30.)  he  Avas  rebuilding  the 
sacred  edifices  which  had  either  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  suffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  while  by 
the  Lex  Julia,  «'  De  adulteriis,"  and  the  Lex  Papia-Poppaea,  "  De  maritandis  ordinibus,"  he 
was  striving  to  reform  the  moral  condition  of  his  people.  Hence  it  may  be  conjeetured 
that  the  poet  wishes  to  celebrate,  in  the  present  ode,  the  civic  virtues  of  the  monarch. 


1.  Delkta  majorum,  &c.  "  Though  guiltless  of  them,  thou  shalt  atone,  O  Roman,for  the 
crimes  of  thy  fathers."  The  crimes  here  alluded  to  have  reference  principally  to  the 
excesses  of  the  civil  \vars.  As  regards  the  early  and  prevalent  belief  that  the  children 
were    punished  for  tbe  crimes    of   their  parents,    compare    Euripides,   (Alcmaeon,  frag. 

7. — Op.  vol.  7.  p.  556.    ad  Giasg.    1821.)     T«   twv  tek6vto>v  <!>j   ^tTio^iTai    Sebs   paa■jl<aT•, 3. 

Acdcs.  "  The  sbrines."  Equivalent  to  dclubra.  For  some  remarks  on  the  distinctiveforce 
of  Acdcs,  Fanum,  Temptum,  &c.  consult  Cronibie,  Gymnasium   sive  Symbola  Critica^  vol.  1.  p. 

270.  seqq.  3rf.  cd. 4.  Fpeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.     "  Their  imBges,  sullied  with  the  black 

smoke."  Thestatues  of  the  gods,  in  the  temples,  were  apt  to  contract  impurities  from  the 
smoke  of  the  altars,  &c  Hence  the  custom  of  annually  washingthem  in  running  water  or 
the  nearest  sea,  a  rite  which,  according  to  the  poet,  had  been  long  intenupted  by  the  neglect 
of  the  Romans.  On  this  species  of  ablution,  compare  the  learned  remarks  of  Spanhcim,  ad 
Callim.  Uymn.  in  Lav.  Pall.—cd.  Ernesii,  vol.  2.  p.  597.  seqq. 

5.  Impcras.     "  Thou  holdest  the  reins  of   empire." 6.    Hinc  omne  principium,  &c. 

"  From  them  derive  the  commencement  of  every  undertaking,  to  them  ascribe  its  issue." 
Eegin  nothing  without  first  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  gods,  and  when  success  shali 

have  crowned  your  efforts,  return  thanks  to  them  as  the  authors  of  it. In  metrical  reading, 

]>ronounce  principium  huc,  as  they  occur  in  this  p&ssage,  princip-yuc,  and  compare  Expla- 
natory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  41.     . 

8.  Hesperiae.     Put  for  Ttaliae.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Gde  1.36.  4. 9.  Monacses 

rl  Pacori  manus.  Alluding  to  two  Parthian  commanders  who  had  proved  victorious  orer 
the  Romans.     Monaeses,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Surena,  is  the  same  that 

defeated  Crassus.  (Plut.  vit.  Crass. ed.  Hutlev,  vol.  3.p.  434.  seqq.)  The  appellation  of  Su= 

rena,  ^iven  hicn  by  the  historical  writers,  is  merely  a  Parthian  term,  indicating  hishigh  rank. 
Velieius  Paterculus  (2.  46.)  assigns  the  defeat  of  Crassus  to  king  Orodes.  But  Plutarch  more 
correctly  informs  us,  that  the  Parthian  monarch  divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  with  one  of 
whichhe  ravaged  Armenia,  while  he  left  the  other  with  Surena  (Monaeses)  to  actagainstthe 
Romans. — Pacorus,  the  other  Parthian  cornmander  menlioned  by  the  poet,  was  the  son  of 
king  Orodes,  and,  In  conjunction  with  Labienus,  (Dio  Cassius,  48.  24.  seqq.),  defeated  Didius 
Saxa,  the  lieutenant  of  Marc  Antony. 

10.  Nun  auspicatos  contudit  impctus.  "  Have  crushed  our  inauspicious  efforts."  The  ex- 
pression  non  auspieatos,  refers  to  the  neglecting  the  auspices,  and  admonitions  of  the  gods, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  injustice  of  these  atternpts  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  As  regards 
the  unfavourable  omens  under  which  Crassus  set  out  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  corapare 

Plutarch,  (Vit.  Crass.—cd.  Hutien,  vol.  3.  p.  426.) 11.  Et  adjecisse  praedam,  kc.     "  And 

proudly  smile,  in  having  added  the  spoils  of  Romans  to  their  military  ornaments,  of  scanty 
?ize  before."  By  torqucs  are  meant,  among  the  Roman  writers,  golden  chains,  which  went 
round  the  neck,  bestowed  as  military  rewards-     The  term  is  here  applied  in  a  general  sen<^ 
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xo  the  Parthlans,  while  the  epithet  added  to  it  implies  the  inferior  military  fumc  of  this 
nation  previous  to  their  victories  over  the  Romans. 

13.  Occupatam  seditionibus.  "  Embroiled  in  civil  dissensions."  According  to  the  poet, 
the  weakness  consequent  on  disunion  had  almost  given  the  capital  over  into  the  hands  of  its 
foes.— — 14.  Dacus  et  Aethiops.  An  allusion  to  the  approaehing  conflict  between  Augustus 
and  Antony.  By  the  term  Aethiops  are  meant  the  Aegyptians  generally.  As  regards  the 
Dacians,  Dio  Cassius  (51.  22.)  states,  that  they  had  sent  arabassadors  to  Augustus,  but,  not 
obtaining  what  they  wished,  had  thereupon  inclined  to  the  side  of  Antony.  According  to 
Suetonius  (yit.  Aug.  21.)  their  incursions  were  checked  by  Augustus,  and  three  of  their 

leaders  slain. 17.    Nupiias  inquinavere.      "  Have  polluted  the  purity  of  the  nuptial 

compact."  Compare  theaccount  given  by  Heineccius  of  the  Lex  Julia,  "  De  adultcrio,u 
and  the  remarks  of  the  same  writer  relative  to  the  laws  against  this  offence  prior  to  the 
time  of  Augustus.     (Antiq.  Ronu  lib.  4.  tit.  18.   §  51. — ed.  Haubold.  p.  782.)     Consult  also 

Suelonius,  vit.  Aug.  34. 20.  In  patriam  populumque.    The  term  patriam  contains  an  al- 

lusion  to  public  calamities,  while  populum,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  such  asare  of  aprivate 
nature,  the  loss  of  property,  of  rank,  of  character,  &x. 

21.  Motus  Ionicos.  The  dances  of  the  Ionians  were  noted  for  their  wanton  character. 
Compare  Aristophanes,  Thesmoph.  169,  and  the  remarks  of  Kusler,  and  Bergler,   ad.  loc. 

Consultalso  Toup,Em.in  Suid.  1.  p.  1G6.  167.  and  Porsorfs  Tracts,p.  185. 22.  Fingitur 

artibus.     "  Is  trained  up  to  seductive  arts."     Artibus  is  the  dative. 24.  Deienero  ungui. 

"  From  her  very  childhood."     Compare  Automedon,  (Ep.  3.  \.—Anthol.  Gr.  tol.  2.  p.  191. 

€&.  Jacobs)  i£  airaXSiv  dvv^v. 

33.  Hisparentibus.    "  From  such  parents." 35.  .Cecidii.  "  Smote." 37.  Rusticorum 

militum.  The  best  portion  of  the  Roman  troops  were  obtained  from  the  Rustic  Tribes,  as 
being  most  inured  to  toil.  Compare  Lipsius,  de  Mil.  Rom.  lib.  1.  dial.  2. — ~38.  Sabellis 
ligonibus.  The  simple  manners  of  earlier  times  remained  longest  in  force  among  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  the  tribes  supposed  to  have  issued  from  them.  The  whole  race;  is  here  alluded  to 
la  the  epithet  Sabellis,  though  the  Ronians  more  commonly  meant  by  Sabellians,  not  the 
parent-stock  of  the  Sabines,  butthe  tribes  that  proceeded  from  it,  such  as  the  Marsians,  Pe- 
lignians,  Samnites,  Lucanians,  &c.  Compare  Niehbuhr,  Rom.  Hisl.  voi.  1.  p.  71.  Hare  and 
ThirlwalVs  transl. 

41.  Sol  ubi  montium,  &.c.  A  beautiful  description  of  the  approach  of  evening.  Com- 
pare,  as  regards  the  expression  juga  demeret  bobus  fatigatis,  the  Greek  terms  PovXvais  and 
(Sqv\vt6s.— — 43.  Amicum  tempus,  &c.    "  Restoring,  with  his  departing  chariot,  the  pleas- 

ing  period  of  repose  from  toil." 45.  Damncsa  dies.    "  Wasting  iime."    Dies  is  most 

commonly  masculine  when  used  to  denote  aparticular  day,  and  feminine  when  it  is  spoken 
of  the  duration  of  time.  Compare,  however,  the  remarks  of  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  41.  Kenrick's 
transl.  2d.  ed. 


ODE   7.    Addressed  to  Asterie,  whom  the  poet  exhorls  to  continue  faitbful  to  the  absent 
Gyges,  and  to  beware  of  the  addresses  of  Enipeus. 


1.  Candidi  Favonii.  "  The  fair  breezes  of  Spring."  The  epithet  candidi  is  here  applied 
tothe  breezes  of  Spring,  fromtheir  dispelling  the  dark  clouds  and  storms  of  winter.  The 
nigri  venti  stand  directly  opposed.  In  relation  to  the  term  Favonius,  compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  1.  4. 1. 3.  Thyna  merce  leatum.    "  Enriched  with  Bithynian  merchandlse." 
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4.  Fide.    The  old  form  of  the  genitive  (orjidei.     Compare  Struve,  Ueber  dieLat.  Declirt  ' 

und  Conj.  p.  38.  Priscian,  vol.  1.  p.  354.  ed.  Krehl.  Sallusl.  ed.  Anthon.p.  298.  and  consult 
Various  Readings. 

6.  Oricum.  Oricum,  or  Oricus,  was  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  which  Scylax,  (Pe~ 
ripl.  p.  10.)  and  other  early  writers  place  in  lllyria,  while  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the 
citiesof  Epirus.  Herodotus(9.  94.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  port  not  far  from  Apollonia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Aous.  Oricum  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  thcir  communication 
with  Greece,  being  very  conveniently  situated  for  that  purpose  from  its  proximity  to  Hy- 

druntum  and  Brundusium.     Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.l.  p.  62.  scqq. 6.  Post  insana 

Caprae  sidera.  "  After  the  raging  stars  of  the  Goat  have  risen."  Capra,  the  same  with 
Amalthaea,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  shoulder  of  Auriga;  two  smaller  ones,  in 
his  left  hand,  mark  the  hoedi  or  kids.  (Compare  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  vol.  6.  p. 
393.)  Both  the  rising  andsettingof  Capra  were  accompanied  by  tempestuous  wealher. 
(Aratus.  Phaen.  156.  seqq.)  The  allusion,  however,  is  here  to  the  rising  of  the  star,  since 
its  settingtook  place  in  that  part  of  the  year,  (Calends  of  January,  Hyginus.  15.),  when  the 
sea  wasclosed  against  navigation. 

9.  Hospitae.    Referring  to  Chloe. 10.  Tuis  ignibus.  u  With  the  same  love  that  thou 

liast  for  him." 13.  Mulier  perfida.    "  His  false  spouse."    Alluding  to  Antaea,  as  Homer 

calls  the  wife  of  Proetus,  (//.  6. 155.  seqq.)  or  Sthenobaea,  as  others  give  the  name.  Forthe 

story  of  Bellerophon,  consult  Lempriertfs  Classical  Dictionary,  ed.  Anthon.  1827. 14.  Fal- 

sis  criminibus.  "  By  false  accusations."  Compare  Scheller,  Praecep.  Styl.  vol.  1.  p.  70. 
**  Crimen  non  est  das  Laster,  Verbrechen,  per  se,  sed  qualenus  alicui  objicitur,  omninoque  quic- 
quid  afieui  objicis.  Vorwurf,  vorgewurfernes  Verbrechen."  Consult  also  Noltejiius,  Lex.  An- 
tibarb.  vol.  1.  col.  888. 

17.  Paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro.  "  That  Peleus  narrowly  escaped  death."  The  story  'of 
Peleus  is  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  Bellerophon.  Compare  Pindar,  Nem.  4.  92. 
seqq.  and  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast.     Anloninus  Liberalis,  p.  257.  ed.  Verheyck.  and  Munc* 

kerad  loc.     Consult  also   Lempriere^s  Class.  Dict.  ed.  Anlhon.  1827. 18.  Magnessam  Hip~ 

polyten.  Acastus,  the  husband  of  Hippolyte,  was  kingof  Magnesia  in  Thessaly  ;  hence  the 
epithet  Magnessam  in  the  text.     Apollodorus  (13.  3.  5.)  calls  this  female  Astydamea.    Com- 

pare  Heynead  loc.  (Obs.  311.) 19.  Peccare  docentes  historias  movet.    "  Recounts  pieces 

of  history  that  are  merely  the  lessons  of  vice." 

21.  Icari.    For  Icarii.     U n derstan d  maris,  and  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  15. 

22   Adhucinteger.     "  Still  uncorrupted." 25.   Quamvis  non  alius,  &c.     "  Though  no 

other  youth  is  equally  conspicuous,  on  the  grassy  turf  of  the  Campus  Martius,  forskill  in  ma- 

naging  the  steed."  Sciens flectere  is  a  Graecism  for  sciens  inflectendo. 28.   Tusco  alveo.  Re* 

ferringto  the  Tiber,  which  rises  in  Etruria.  In  reading  this  line  metrically,  alveo  must  be 
pronounced  alv-yo. 

29.  Prima  nacte,  &c.     Compare  Shakspeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  2.  sc.  5. 

— ■ "  Hear  you  me,  Jessica  : 

Lockup  my  doors ;  and  whenyou  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street'' 

32.  Duram.    "  Cruel."- DiJJicilis.    "  Inflexible." 
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ODE  8.  Horace  had  invited  Maeccnas  to  attend  a  festal  celebration  on  the  Calends  of 

March.     As  the  Matronalia  took  place  on  this  sarae  day,  the  poet  very  naturally 

anticipates  tlie  surprise  of  his  friend  on  the  occasion.     "  Wonderest  thou,  Maei  enas,  what  1, 

an  unmarried  man,  have   to  do  with  a  day  kept  sacred  by  the  matrons  of  Rome  ? On 

this  very  day  my  life  was  endangered  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  its  annual  return  always 
brings  with  it  fcelings  ofgrateful  recollection  formy  providential  delivcrance," 


1,  Martiis  caelebs,  <fcc  "  Maecenas,  learned  in  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
dost  thou  wonder  what  F,  an  unmarried  man,  intend  to  do  on  the  Calends  of  March,  what 
these  flowers  mean,  and  this  censer,"  &c.  Sermones  answers  here,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
Oreek /iuflou?,  while  by  utcrquc  lingua  are  literally  meant  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich.     "  Qui  utriusque  populi  antiquitatem  literis  consig-- 

natam,  ritus  adeo  atque  sacra  cum  ipsorum  causis  atque  originibus  egregie  perspecta  habes. 

On  the  calends  (or  first  day)  of  March,  the  festival  of  the  Matronalia  was  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  matrons,  andon  this  sameoccasion  presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their 
wives.  The  day  is  said  to  bave  been  kept  sacred,  in  remembrance  chiefly  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  Onthis  same  day  also  a  temple  had  been  dedi- 
cated  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  Juno  Lucina,  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  and  here  they  presented 
their  annual  offerings.  Compare  Ovid,  Fasl.  3.  170.  seqq.  From  this  last-mentioned  ch> 
cumstance,  and  particularly  from  a  part  of  the  passage  just  referred  to,  (verse  235.  seqq.)  the 
true  reason  of  the  celebration  may  perhaps  be  inferred.  Ovid  speaks  of  offerings  of  flowr- 
ers  made  on  this  occasion  to  Juno,  ("  Ferie  dcae  fiorcs,''''  hc.  v.  253.)  which  servesto  iMustrate 
our  text  more  clearly.  Maecenas,  knowing  the  use  of  flowers  in  the  offerings  of  the  Ma- 
tronalia,  may  very  naturally  be  surprised  at  those  which  he  sees  the  poet  to  have  prepared. 

7.  Libero.  In  a  previousode  (2.  17.  27.)  the  bard  attributes  his  preservation  to  Faunus, 
uut  now  Bacchus  is  named  as  the  author  of  his  deliverance.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  this.  The  deity  last  mentioned  is  not  only  the  protector  of  poets,  but  also,  in  a  special 
sense,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  country  and  of  gardens,  since  to  him  are  ascribed  the  discove- 
ry  and  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  apples.  Compare  Theocrilus,  2.  120.  na\a  Aiuvvo-ow,  and 
Warton  ad  hc.  Compare  also  Athenaeus,  (3.  23, — vol.  1.  p.  323.  ed.  Schweigh.)  who  speaks 
of  Bacchus  as,  ^Awv  evptr^g  referring  to  Theocritus  l.  c.  and  Neoptolemus  of  Paros.  As  re- 
gardsthe  epithet  Liber,  applied  to  Bacchus,  compare  Explanatory  JNotes,  Ode  1.  7.  22. 

9.  Dies  feslus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  3.  6 10.  Corticem  adstriclum, 

&c.  u  Shall  remove  the  cork,  secured  with  pitch,  from  the  jar  which  began  to  drink  in  the 
smoke  in  the  consulship  of  Tullus."  Amphorae,  the  dative,  is  put  by  a  Graecism  for  ab  am- 
piiora.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the  ancient  amphorae,  compare  Excursus  4,  to  the  first  book 
of  Odes.  When  the  wine-vessels  were  filled,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  liquor  had  subsid- 
ed,  the  covers  or  stoppers  were  secured  with  plaster,  or  a  coating  of  pitch  mixed  with  the 
a€hes  of  the  vine,  so  as  to  exclude  all  communication  with  the  external  air.  (Compare  Ex~ 
cursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  odes.)  After  this,  the  wines  were  mellowred  by  the  application 
of  smoke,  which  was  prevented,  by  the  ample  coating  of  pitch  or  plaster  on  the  wine-vessel, 
from  penetrating  so  far  as  to  vitiate  the  genuine  taste  of  the  liquor.  (Compare  Excursus  5. 
to  the  first  book  of  odes.)  Previously,  however,  to  depositing  the  amphorae  in  the  wine- 
vault  or  apotheca,  it  was  usual  to  put  upon  them  a  label  or  mark  indicative  of  the  vintages, 
and  of  the  names  of  the  consulsin  authority  at  the  time,  in  order  that,  when  they  wrere  ta- 
ken  out,  their  age  and  growth  might  be  easily  recognised.  (Compare  Excursus  4.  to  the 
first  book  of  odes.)  If  by  the  consulship  of  Tullus,  mentioned  in  the  text,  be  meant  that  of 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  who  had  M.  Apmilius  Lepidus  for  his  colleague,  A.  U.  C.  688,  and  if  the 
present  ode,  as  wouldappear  from  verse  17.  seqq.  was  composed  A.  U.  C.  734  the  wine  of- 
fered  by  Horace  to  his  friend  must  have  been  raore  than  forty-six  years  old.  As  regards  the 
ages  of  the  ancient  wines  compare  Excwrsus  6.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes.page  128,  seqq^ 
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13.  Swme  Maecenas,  &c.  "  Drink,  dear  Maecenas,  a  hundred  cups  to  the  health  ot  tliy 
friend."  A  cup  drained  to  the  health,  or  in  honour,  of  any  individuaJ,  was  styled,  in  the 
Latinidiom,  his  ctip,  (ejus  poeulum)  ;  hencethe  language  of  the  text,  cyathos  amici  Com- 
pare  Ode,  3. 19.  9.  The  cyathuswas  a  sinall  liquid  measure,  containing  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  sextarius,  which  last  was  equal  to  about  a  pint  and  three  quarters,  English  measure.  The 
cyaihus  was  used  to  pour  wine  into  the  larger  drinking  vessels,  or  to  dilute  the  wine  with  wa- 
ter.  The  expression  in  the  text,  "  centuni  cyathos,"  must  not  be  taken  strictly  ;  it  only 
means  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  without  any  reference  to   the  paticular  number  of  cups. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 19. 11. 15.  Perferin  lucem,  "  Prolongtilldaylight." 

17.  Milte  civU.cs,  ikc.     "  Dismiss  those  cares  which  as  a  statesman  thou  feelest  for  the 

welfare  of  Rome."  An  allusion  to  the  office  of  Praefectus  Urbis,  which  Maecenas  held  dur- 
ing  the  absence  of  Augustus  in  Egypt,  andby  which  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  admi- 
nistration  of  affairsin  Italy,  and  particularly  with  the  civil  governmentof  the  capital.  Com- 
pare  Pedo  Albhtovanus,  (Eleg.in  ob.  Maecen.  13.)  "  lu  Caesaris almi  Dexttra,  RomanaetuvigU 
urbis  ems."  The.present  ode  must  have  been  composed  consequently  A.  U.  C.  734. 
Consult  farther,  in  relation  to  the  office  held  atthis  time  by  Maecenas,  Tacitus,  £nn.  6. 11. 
Dio  Cassius,  49.  16. 

13.  Daci  Coiisonis  agmen.  The  inroads»of  the  Dacians,  under  their  king  Cotiso,  were 
checked  by  Lentulus.  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  Compare  Suetonius,  vit.  Aug.  21.  "  Co~ 
trcuit  et  Dacorum  incursiones,  iribas  corum  ducibus  cum  magna  copia  caesis.'n  and  Florus,  4.  12. 
18.  "  Daci  montibus  inhaerent  :  Colisonis  regis  im.]>erio,  quoties  concretus  gelu  Danubius 
junxerat  ripas,  decurrere  sotebant,  el  vicina  populari.  Visum  est  Caesari  Augusto,  gentcm  aditu 
dijjHcilimam  summovere.  Misso  igilur  Lentulo,  ultra  ulteriorem  repulit  ripam ;  ciira  praesidia 
constituit.  Sic  tunc  Dacia  non  vicla,  sed  summola  atque  dilala  est ."  »  As  regards  Dacia  itself, 
Compare  Explanatory  Wotes,  Ode  1.  35.  9.— 19.  Mcdus  infestus  sibi,  &c  "  The  Parthi- 
ans,  turning  their  hostilities  against  theraselves,  are  at  variance  in  destructive  conflicts." 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.26.3. — —22.  Sera  domilus  catena.  "  Subdued  after 
a  long-protracted  contest."  The  Cantabrians  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Agrippa,  the 
same  year  in  which  this  ode  was  composed,  (A.  U.  C.  734),  after  having  resisted  the  power 
of  tbe  Romans,  in  various  ways,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Odc  2.  6.  2. 23.  Jam  Scythae  laxo,  &c.    "  The  Scythians  now  think  of  retiring 

from  our  frontiers,  with  bows  unbent."  By  the  Scythians  are  here  meant  the  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube,  but  more  particularly  the  Geloni,  whose  inroads  had 
been  checked  by  Lentulus.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  23.  The  expression 
laxo  arcu  describes,  in  a  very  picturesque  manner,  the  abandonment  of  all  hostile  designsby 
these  humbled  barbarians. 

25.  Negligens,  nequa,  &c.  "  Refraining,  amid  social  retirement,  from  overweening  solici- 
tude,  lestthe  people  any  where  feel  the  pressure  of  evil,  seize  with  joy  the  gifts  of  the  pre- 
sent  moment,  and  bid  adieu  for  a  time  to  grave  pursuits."  Consult  Various  Readings. 
The  common  text  has  a  comma  after  laboret,  and  in  the  26th  line  gives  Parce prifatus  nimi» 
•um  cavere  :  The  term  ncgligens  will  then  be  joined  in  construction  with  parce,  and  negligens 
parce  wiil  be  equivaleut  to  neglige.  "  Since  thou  art  a  private  person,  be  not  too  solicitous 
lest,"  &c.  The  epithet  pricatus,  as  applied  by  the  poet  to  Maecenas,  is  then  to  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  Roman  usage  which  designated  all  individuals  except  the  emperor,  as 
privati. 


ODE  9.    A    beautiful  Amoebaean  ode,  representing  the  reconciliation  of  two  Iovers. 

Scaliger  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.    "  Omnes  Horatii  Odae^  observes  this 

eminent  scholar,  "  tantae  sunt  venustalis,  ut  tl  mihi  et  aliis  prudentioribus  omnem  ademerit 

sptm  talitm  studiorum,    Jnter  caeteras  vcro,  duas  animadverti  qnibus  ne  ambrosiam  quidtm  aut 
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'leclar  dulciora  pulem.  AUera  esl  tertia  quarti  libri,  Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel,etc.  Altera 
est  nona  lcrtiae,  Donec  gratus  eram  tibi,  etc.  Quarum  simifes  a  me  compositas  malim,  quam 
Pythionicarum  mullas  Pindan  et  Nexneacenicarum  ;  quarum  similes  malim  composuisse  quam 
essetotius  Turmconevsis  Rex."     (Poet.  lib.  6.) 

As  regarris  the  nature  of  the  AmoHbaean  ode,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  explanation 
of  Heyne,  («</  Virg.  Eclcg.  3.  Arg.)  "  Lcr  est,  ut  is,  qvi  respondet,  iisdem  versibus  m.  numeris 
aut  contrarium  aut  majus  ct  pulchrius  aliquod  dicat,au:  ulla  niia  ratione  simiU  quid  subjiciat. 
Nequc  ex  eodem  omnia  argumcnto  necesse  es;  essc  petita,  sed  a  variis  ac  diversis plane  rebus  ar- 
cessita.  Etiam  vostro  tnnpore  cjus  gtncris  carmina.  apud  Itidos  inpretio  haberi}  ct  laudari poctas 
Improvisatori,  Spcncius,  Avglus  elegantissimus,  notavil,  et  nota  rcs  est.u 


2.  Polior.    "  More  favoured." Brachia  candidae,&c.    "  Was  wont  to  throw  his  arms 

around  thy  alabaster  neck." 4.  Persarum  vigui,  &c.     "  I  lived  happier  than  the  monarch 

of  the  Persians."  I  was  happier  than  the  ricbest  and  raostponerful  of  kings.  Compare 
Juvenal.  14.  328.  and  Ruperli  ad  loc      "  Pcrsarum  ac  Parlhorum  regcs  et  olim  ct  tum  temporis 

poteniissimi  erant  iidemque  ditissimi." 5.   Alla.     "  For   another."     Ardere  aliqua  is  a 

farailiar  Horatian  construction.     Compare   Ode  2.  4.  7. 7.  Mulli  nominis     "  Of  distin- 

guiahed  fame." 8.  Ilia.    The  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.    The  remarks  of  Nieh- 

buhr,  in  relation  to  this  female,  are  worthy  of  insertion.  "  The  ingenious  Perizonius,  whose 
suhtile  observations .were  loston  his  contemporaries,  has  shewn  that  the  mother  of  Romulus, 
when  she  is  called  Ilia,  is  always  represented  as  tbe  daughter  of  Aeneas;  when  Rea  Silvia, 
es  an  Alban  princess;  and  thatllia  is  never  called  Rea.  {Eacurs.  ad  Aelian.  V .  H.  7 .  $. 
510.  scqq.)  I  hold  it  to  be  almost  certain,  that  Ilia  was  imported  into  Latium  out  of  some 
unknown  Greekpoem,  one  of  those  which  brought  Romulus  close  to  the  time  of  Aeneas." 
Nhchbuhfs  Roman  History,  vol.  l.p.  176.  seqq.   Hare  and  ThirluaWs  transl. 

10.  Dulccs  docla  modos,  &c.     "  Skilled  in  sweet  raeasures,  and  mistress  of  the  lyre." 

Compare  with  the  expression  cytharae  sciens  the  Greek  form  KtQdpas  dSvla. 12.  Animae 

supersliti.    '•  Her  surviving  soul."     Animae  is  here  beautifully  put  for  ei,  referringto  Chloe. 

13.   Torret  face  mutua.     "  Burns  with  the  torch  of  mutual  love."  How  much  stronger  is 

the  torret  face  mutua  of   Lydia  than  the  regit  of  the  bard  ! 14.  Thurini  Ornyti.     "  Of 

the  Thurian  Ornytus."  Thurium  or  Thurii  was  a  city  of  Luc?nia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Tarentinus,  and  not.far  from  the  site  of  Sybaris.  lt  was  founded  about  fifty-five  years  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  by  a  colony  sent  out  by  the  Athenians  at  the  in- 
stigation  of  Pericles.  Two  celebrated  characters  are  named  among  those  who  joined  this 
espedition,  which  was  collected  from  different  parts  of  Greece ;  these  were  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  the  orator.  Compare  Aristotlc,  de  Rhet.  93.  Diouysius  Halicarnasseus,  de  Lys.  p. 
452.  Suidas,  v.  'Upd^oros  et  Maia$.  Plin.  H.  N.  12.  4.  Cramefs  Ancienl  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  358. 
Clintotfs  Fasti  Hellenici,  p.  55.  2d.  ed. 

17.  Prisca  Venus.    "  Our  old  affection." IS,  Diductos.     "  Us,  long  parted." 19. 

Flava  Chloe.    "  Chloe,  beautiful  as  she  is." 21.  Sidere  pulchrior.    "  Brighter  in  beauty 

than  any  star."    Compare  the  language  of  Homer,  II.  6.  401.  where  Astyanax  is  styled 

aXiyKiov  a<rripi  KaXio. 22.  Levior  cortice.    "  Lighterthan  bark."     Alludingtohis  inconstant 

and  fickle  disposition Improbo  iracundior  Adrior.    "  More  wrathful  than  t.be  stormy 

Adriatic." 24.  Tecum  vivere^  amem,  &c.     "  With  thee  I  shall  love  to  live,  with  thee  I 

shall  cheerfully  die."  ,  , 


ODE  10.    A  specimen  of  the  songs  termed  TrapaK>avoi6vpa  by  the  Greeks,  answering  to  the 
modern  serenade.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1,  25.  7.  Consult  also 
PUutus,  Curc.  1,  %  60.  seqq.    Ovid,  Am.  1.  6.  Propertius.  1.  6. 17. 
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3.  Eztremum  Tanain,  kc.  "Didst  thou  drink,  Lyce,  of  the  far-distant  Tanais,"  i.  e. 
wert  thou  a  native  of  the  Scythian  wilds.  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  epithei  eztremus, 
Ode3.  11.47    Epist.  1.  1.45.  Epist.  1.  6.  6.  and,  as  regards  the  usage  of  biberes  in  this 

passage,  compare  Ode  4.  15.  21.  and  Ode  1.  20.  20. -2.  Sacvo  nupta  viro.     "  Wedded  to  a 

barbarian  husband."     Consult  the  explanatory  comment  of  Doring Me  tamea  atperas, 

&c.  '*  YTet  wouldst  thou  regret  exposing  me,  stretched  out  before  thy  cruel  doors,  to  the 
North-eastern  blasts,  which  have  made  that  land  the  place  of  their  abode."  The  poet 
intends  by  the  expressive  term  incolis,  to  designate  the  North-eastern  blasts  as  continually 

raging  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia. JYemus  inter  pulchra  satum  tecla.     "  The  trees  planted 

arhid  the  beauteous  buildings."  Referring  to  the  trees  planted  vvithin  the  enclosure  of  the 
impluvium.  This  was  a  court-yard  or  open  space  in  the  middle  of  a  Roman  house,  open 
generally  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings.  The  name  denotes  a  pJace 
where  the  rain  fell,  (in  andpluo).  Trees  were  frequently  planted  here,  and  more  parti- 
cularly  the  laurel.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  2.  512.  and  7.  59.  When  the  impluvium  received 
a  roof,  the  latter  was  commonly  of  an  arched  form,  and  the  enclosure  was  then  termed 
tcstudo.    Compare  Varro,  L.  L.  4.  33.  and  Festus.  s.  v. 

7.  Sentis  et  positas,  &c.  "  And  thou  perceivest  how  Jove,  byhispure  influence,  hardens 
the  fallen  snows."  Jupiter  is  here  taken  for  the  air,  and  the  passage  may  be  rendered  in 
freer  language,  '*  And  thou  perceivest  how  the  clear  dry  air  hardens  the.  fallen  snows."  In 
the  common  text,  (consult  Various  Readings),  audis  is  understood  after  et,  and  becomes  equi- 
valent  to  sentis by  a  zeugma ;  but  it  is  an  inferior  lection. 

9  Ne  currente  roia,  &c.  "  Lest,  while  the  wheel  is  revolving,  the  rope  on  a  sudden  fly 
back."  An  allusion  to  some  mechanical  contrivance  for  raising  heavy  weights,  and  which 
consists  of  a  wheel  with  a  rope  passing  in  a  groove  along  its  outer  edge.  Should  the  weight 
of  the  mass  that  is  tobe  raised  prove  too  heavy,  the  rope,  unable  to  resist,snaps  asunder  and 
flies  back,  being  drawn  down  by  the  body  intended  to  be  elevated.  The  application  of  this 
image  to  Lyce,  is  pleasing  and  natural.  "  Be  nottoo  haughty  and  disdainful,  lest  thou  fall  on  a 
sudden  from  thy  present  state,  lest  thou  be  abandoned  by  those  who  are  now  crowding 
around,  a  herd  oi  willing  slaves."  The  langaage  of  the  text  is  based,  in  fact,  upon  a  proverb 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Compare  the  Adagia  Veterum,  p.  510.  '•  Funem  abrumpere  nimium 
tendendo."    We  have  an  allusion  to  it  also  in  Lucian,  (Meretr.  3.  extr. — vol.  8.  p.  209.  ed. 

Bip.)  <ru  5f  irdvv  %a\cirr)  dei  r<3  avQpwino  yeyivrioai,  Kai  opa  fxr),  KaTarr)v  irapoi[ii.iav,  'ATropptjl-ujiev  irdvv  rei' 
vovaai  rb  KahwSiov.  So  likewise  in  Aristaenetus  Epi4  2. 1.  p.  72.  ed.  Abresch.  neiOov  poi  mi  rrjs 
aperpias  anda^ov.  hpa  jxr),  Kara  ri)v  -rrapoifiiav,  airopp>'/^ojfiev  irdvv  reivavres  rb  Ka\<l>Siov,  firjSt  \dOj]s  Xoiirbv  £i$ 
ayepdi^iav  neraSaXovo-a  to  <Pp6vrj[ia.  olaOa  Se  '6aov  "Epw$  dvTtarpaTeveiv  toHs  vrreptjfavovcn  <pi\e7. 

12.  Tyrrhenus  parens.  Compare  the  account  which  Athenaeus  gives  from  Theopompus 
respecting  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  Etrurians.  (Athen.  12.  3. — vol.  4.  p.  422.  seqq  ed. 
Schweigh.)  This  statement,  however,  has  been  very  justly  suspected  of  exaggeration, 
though  the  Etrurians  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  a  very  luxuriousnation. 
Thus  Af/c.-TKremarks  (L' '  Itaha  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani.  rol.  2.  p.  101  in  notis.)  "II  re- 
tratto  che  fece  Teopotnpo  delle  strane  dissolutezze  dei  Toscani  puo  credersi  non  poco  esage- 
rato  dalla  di  lui  penna  maligna.  Tuttavia  la  fama  della  lussuria  Toscana,  confermata  da 
Timaeo  (ap.  Aten.  4. 12.  e  12.  3.)  e  altamente  divolgata  da  Virgilio,  Aen.  11.  735."  Compare 
with  this  the  language  of  Niehbuhr  (Rom.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  117,  Hareand  ThirlwalV s  transl.) 
"  We  may  join  the  modern  Italians  in  altogether  rejecting  the  account  of  Theopompus,.  as 
to  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  Etruscans ;  his  credulity,  his  fondness  for  relating  what  is 
scandalous,  were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Even  if  his  statement  could  be  partially  sup- 
portedby  the  fact,  that  some  powerful  lords,  secure  of  impunity,had  abandoned  themselves 
to  Ucentiousness,  still  the  charge  cannot  have  affected  the  nation  in  generak'' 

H.  Nec  timlw  violapallor  amantiim.    Compare,  on  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Martyn 
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^ad  Firg.  Eclog.  2.  47.)  "In  tliese  northern  parts  of  the  world,  paleness  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
a  faint,  dead  whiteness  :  but  in  the  warmer  countries,  where  the  people  are  generally  of  a 
more  swarthy  complexion,  their  paleness  is  rather  yellow.  Hence  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
bypaleness  do  not  mean  whiteness,  but  yellowncss.  Virgil  himself  gives  the  epithet /?a?c  to  the 
olive,  which  is  of  a  yelloicish  grecn.  (Lenta  salix  quantum  pallenti  ccdit  olivae.  Eclog.  5. 16.) 
The  Greeks  caWpaleness  u>xpos,  and  a  colour  used  in  painting  &xQa>  whlch  is  knovvn  to  be 
yellow,  and  by  us  called  yellow  ochre.  Theocritus  calls  the  paleness  in  the  cheeks  of  the 
dead  Adonis  &xPa-  Horace,  in  the  tenth  ode  of  the  third  book,  speaks  of  the  violet  paleness 
of  a  lover,  which  must  be  meant  of  the  viola  alba,  leucoium,  or  wall-flower.  Ovid,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses  (v.  134.)  compares  paleness  to  box,  which  is  known  to  be 
ayellowwood.  But  what  h  more  fully  to  our  purpose,  the  same  poet  ascribes paleness  to> 
gotd*.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Midns  (Met.  11.  110.)  who  turned  every  thing  he  touched  to 
gold.  He  took  up  a  stone,  says  the  poet,  and  the  stone  grew  pale  with  gold,  "  saxum 
quoquc  palluit  auro."  And  when  that  king  bathed  himself  in  the  river  Pactolus  (ibid.  145.) 
the  fields  became  pale  wilh  gold.     "  arva  rigenl,  auro  madidis  pallentiaglebis." 

15.  Pieria.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  40. 17.  Aesculo.    Compare  Er 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  22.  14. 19.  Non  hoc  semper  erit,  &c.     "  This  frame  of  rninevvill 

not  always  be  able  to  endure  thy  threshold  or  the  rain."  I  will  not  always  feel  inclined  to 
lieat  thy  gate,  exposed  tothe  peltings  of  the  storm.  Compare  Theocritus,  7^  122.  MnK&% 
toi  ippovpiu)u.£s  inl  zpoQvpoLciv  "Aoare,  k.  t.  A. 


ODE  11.    Addressed  to  Lyde,  an  obdurate  fair  one.     The  bard  invokes  to  his  aid  botli 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  and  also  the  instrument  itself,  and  prays  for 
such  a  strain  as  may  induce  Lyde  to  make  a  return  to  his  affection.    From  the  twenty- 
eighth  ode  of  this  book  it  would  appear  that  his  prayer  was  heard. 

Kaimes  (Elemenis  of  Criticism,  vol.  1.  p.  37.)  objects  to  this  ode,  among  others,  as  de- 
fective  in  connection.  It  requires,  a  very  slight  examination  of  the  piece  to  perceive  tho 
incorrectness  of  this  reraark. 


1.  Temagistro.     "  Under  thy  instruction." 2.  Amphion.    Amphion,  son  of  Jupiter  by 

Antiope,  was  fabled  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Thebesby  the  music  of  his  lyre,  the  stones 
raoving  of  themselves,  and  taking  their  proper  places  as  the  wall  ascended !  Eustathius 
ascribesthis  to  Amphionand  his  brother  Zethus,  not  to  the  former  alone  :  TatJr^  (sc.  "At- 
Ti6irt]$)  kclI  Aioj  vloif  Ztjdos  Kal  'A/Kpiwv,  olkiotW.  QtjBuiv.  o'i  §stjirioi6v  ti  ^p>7«a  ea^oi/  U  Aibs  >)  'An^/Wiovos- 
6i<t  \v~pas  yap  avaKpov6Li£voi  faai  fiiXos  iT£i%icrav  Qr)6as,  twv  \idu)V,  &o-ir£p  viro  tlo  $pv\ovLiivip  'OpokT, 
ovtu)  Kal  virb  tovtois  KrjXovniviov  bitola  inTjvxu)Vr  Kai  Kivovj.iivu)v,  Kai  aXAjjXotj  iTtio-TOL&a^OLiivoiv  ds  tu- 
^ktmoV  (Eustath.  <id  Hom.  Od.  11.  260.)  Philostratus,  however,  follows  the  common  ac- 
count,  and  assigns  this  feat  to  Amphion  merely.  (Icon.  1. 10. — ed  Morell.  p.  746.)  fO  Se  (sc. 
'Ajxfiiov)  oUuiv  Tots  Qr)6as,  ovira  TETZix^Lkivas,  a<prjKZ  Kard  t&v  Xidcov  Ta  piXt].  Kai  olkovovtes  ol  \iQoz, 
cvvQiovai.  Pausanias  (9.  5. — vol.  4.  p.  19.  ed.  Siebdlis.)  makes  Amphion  to  have  learned  the 
Lydian  measures,  on  account  of  his  affinity  to  Tantalus,  and  to  have  added  three  strings  to 
the  four  previous  ones  of  the  lyre;  and  adds,  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  this  in- 
strument  through  the  instructions  of  Mercury.  'kixpiova  xp^aa^ai  ^Pf  *p&rov  'Eppov  oW- 
&vTos.  Compare  Apollodorus  3.  5.  5.  Pherecydes  states  that  Amphion  received  his  Iyre 
from  the  Muses,  (Schol.  in  Hom.  II.  5.  302.),  by  which  KaTidsXys  Kai  tovs  Mdovs,  ioore  Kal  irp&s 
rrjv  TuxoSoLiiav  avTOLidruis  iiripx£o9ai.  The  whole  fable  is  thought  to  have  reference,  like  that 
of  Orpheus,  to  the  power  of  early  civilisation.  In  this,  however,  there  is  some  difficulty,  as 
regards  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  civilisation  had  already  been  introduced  by,  and  made 
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progress  under,  the  Cadmean  line,  which  preceded  that  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  (Mullery 
Geschichle  Hellenischer  Sl&mme  und  St&dte,  vol.  1.  p.  230.)  Itis  better  to  explain  the  story 
by  the  old  Aoelic  and  Dorian  custom  of  building  the  walls  of  cities  to  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments,  which  were  used  to  animate  the  exertions  of  the  workmen.  (Compare  Kruse, 
Hellas,  &c.  vol.  l2.p.  556.) 

3.  Testudo.    "  O  Shell."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 10.  6. Resonare  seplem, 

&.C.  **  Skilled  in  sending  forth  sweet  music  with  thy  seven  strings."  Callida  resonarc,  is  a 
Graecism  for  callida  in  rcsonando.  The  strings  of  Apo!lo's  lyre  became  the  Muses  of  later 
mythology,  and,  as  the  chords  of  this  divine  instrument  were  at  irst  few  in  number,  so  the 
Muses  did  notattain  their  full  limit  except  in  the  gradual  lapse  of  time.  That  seven  Muses 
were  at  one  period  recognised,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  scholium  of  Tzetzes  on  Hesiod 
{epy.  Kal  ty  1.)  where  the  dinerent  accounts,  that  are  given  of  the  number  of  the  Muses,  must 
be  regarded  as  marking,  in  fact,  their  gradual  increase  from  three  to  nine.  E«p?Xoj  /ifv  6 
Kopivdios  Tptls  <pr)clv  elvat  Mo-vcas,  Svyaripas  'ATrdXXwvo?,  Kri<pioovv,  'AroXXojvWa,  BapvoQeviSa.  "A.paros 
eii  tv  rrj  ninnTri  rwv  'Aotoikwv,  Ticcapas  \iyet,  Aibs  tov  alQipos,  koX  UXovoias  vvpfrjs,  'Afl^jyv,  MeXerriv, 
Qe\^tv6rjv,  K<ii  'Aoi&Jv.  Ttves  &  nivre  avTds  elvai  <paci,  <al  <5v<fytara  e^etv  rwv  irivTi  alc9rjce<t)v. 
'ETi^ap^oy  oi  kv  r<3  ttjs  "H6»?s  yauw  ivto.  \iyet,  Svyaiipas  Hiipov  Kai  IlijUJrXtfuSoj  vvjxtyrfs,  NeiXovv, 
TpiT&vrjv,  'AffwrroSv,  fE7rra:r<5X»7v,  'A^eXwftJa,  Tt7r<$7rXouv,  'PoSiav.  TLapd  fie  'Hffidow  iv  Qeoyoviq  ivvta 
Xiyovrai  elvai.  k-  r.  X.  It  is  curious  to  couipare  a  remark  of  the  same  scholiast,  where,  after 
having  mentioned  different  inventions  as  emanating  from  these  deities,  considered  with  re- 
ference  to  the  different  accounts  that  are  given  of  their  number,  he  assigns  to  the  seven 
Muses  the  discovery  of  the  heptachord.  Consult,  in  relation  to  the  three  Muses,  Plutarch 
Quaest.  Symp.  9. 14.  Diod.  Sic.  4.  7.  Pausan  9.  29.  and,  as  regards  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  lyre,  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  in  Del.  253. 

5.  Nec  loquax  olim,  <fcc.  "  Once,  neither  vocal  nor  gifted  with  the  power  to  please,  now 
acceptable  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  the  temples  of  the  gods."  Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  1.  10.  6.  Plutarch  praises  the  introduction  of  music  at  banquets,  as  tending  to 
counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  wine :  ovviBatve  ydp  elcdyecQat  povoiKrrv,  <as  tKavrju 
avTioixqv  Kal  rtpadveiv  Tr)v  tov  olvov  indQepjjLOV  Svvaptv.  (Plut.  dc  Musica.  43. — vol.  14.  p.  249.  ea. 
Hulien.)  As  regards  the  use  Of  the  iyre  in  sacrifices,  compare  the  remark  of  Porphyrion. 
"  Fidicines  hodieque  Romae  in  sacrificiis  adhiberi  videmus."  The  more  common  music  on 
such  occasions  was  that  of  the  tibia,  in  relation  to  the  players  on  which  instrument  Livy 
telis  an  amusing  story  with  all  the  gravity  of  aRoman.  (Liv.  9.30.) 

10.  Ludit  cxsullim.    "  Compare  Anacreon,  61.  10.  oKiprSca  itaityis- 13.  Tupotes  ligres, 

&.c.    An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Orpheus.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  12.  9.—— 

14.  Comites.     "  In  thy  train." 15.  Cessit  immanis,  &c.     "  Cerberus,  the  frightful  keeper 

of  the  gate  of  Hades,  yielded  to  the  soothing  sweetness  of  thy  notes."  Orpheus  descended 
with  his  lyre  to  the  shades  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  lost  Eurydice.  Virgil  beautifully 
describes  the  effect  produced  by  the  music  of  the  bard,  as  well  upon  the  inraates  of  the 
dread  abode  as  uponthe  triple-headed  monster  at  its  gate. 

"  Quin  ipsae  stupuere  domus,  atque  intima  lclhi 
Tartara,  coeruleosque  implexae  crinibus  angucs 
Eumenides ;  tenuitque  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ora ; 
Atque  Ixionei  vento  rota  conslilit  orbis.,y  (  Georg.  4.  481.) 

17.  Huamvis  furiale  centum,  &c.  "  Though  a  hundred  serpents  arm  his  every  head  like 
those  of  the  Furies,  and  though  a  pestilential  breathroll  forth  itshot  volumes,  and  poisonous 
matter  flow  from  his  triple  mouth."  Horaee  here  describes  Cerberus  as  TpiKdpvvov,  and  the 
passage  must  be  translated  in  accordance  with  this  idea,    Hence  the  plural  force  which  we 
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have  given  to  furiale  caput,  and  the  free  version  assigned  to  the  epithet  trilingui,  whicb. 
means.  literally,  ••  three-tongued."  In  tlie  l3th  ode  of  the  2d  book,  (v.  34.)  Cerberus  is  styled 
beliua  ccnticeps,  on  which  expression  consult  Expianatory  Notes.  Compare  also,  in  relation 
to  this  fabled  monster,  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  2.  19.  31. 

21.  Ixion.  For  the  story  and  punishment  of  Ixion,  consult  Lcmprier^s  Classical  Dict. 
Anlhon's  ed.  The  fab!e  wuuld  seem  to  bave  reference  to  some  religious  contest.  At  all 
event»,  the  explanations  of  Banier  (Mythology,  vd.  3.  p.  528.)  ind  N  el,  (Diciionnaire  de  la 
FabU.  vol.  1.  p.  72<>.)  cannot  be  correct.  I\ion  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  who 
were  identical  with  the  Lapithae.     Compare   Miiiler.  Gesehi  hfen  Hellenischer  Stamme  und 

St&dtc.  vol.  1.  p.  195 Titt,os.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  14.  8.     Tityos  is  here 

the  Greek  nominative,  in  relation  to  which  fonn,  consult  Schneider,  L.  G.vol.  d.p.  74. 

22  Stetit  urna  paulum,  &c.  "„The  vase  of  each  stood  for  a  moment  dry."  The  Danaides 
ceased  for  a  moment  from  their  toil.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fable  respecting  the  punishment 
of  tbe  daughters  of  Danaus,  by  which  they  were  madew.dia  v*  r  from  a  well  in  the 
infernal  regions,  until  they  had  filled,  by  this  means,  a  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  was  per- 
forated  with  holes.  (Consult  Lempriere's  Clas.  Dict.  Anthorfsed.)  Apollodorus,  however, 
(2.  1.  5.)  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  punishment.  (Compare  Heyne  ad  loc)  Nor  do 
the  other  features  o  the  story,  as  detailed  in  ihe  ^uppl  ces  C\KtTc6es)  of  Aeschylus,  bear  mucb. 
resemblance  to  thecommon  account.  Muiler  regards  the  wholenarrative  about  Danaus  as 
mythic  in  its  character.  (Gesch.  Hellen.  St.  &c.  vol.  \.p.  113.)  Compare  Explanatory  Notes? 
Ode2.  14.  13.  andfor  arepresentation  of  the  story,  consult  Visconli,  lconogr.  vul.  4.  pl.  36. 

26.  Etiaanelymphae,  &c  "Andthe  vessel  empty  of  vvater,  from  its  escaping  througfr 
the  bottom."  D  lium  is  here  taken  as  a  general  term  for  the  vessel,  or  recepfacle,  which  the 
dau;jhtersof  Danaus  were  condemneito  fill,  and  the  bottom  of  which,  being  perforated 
with  numerous  hules.  allowe  i  thp  water  cnnstantly  io  escape.  The  particular  meaning  of 
dolium,  on  other  occasions,  may  be  ascertained  from  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  odes. 
Compare,  in  relation  to  tbe  Danaides,  the  language  of  Aeschines  ( Socraiicus)  Axioch.  21.  p. 
166.  rd.  Fisrh.  AavaiScoi  itoeTai  aTsXtis  and  the  Chiliads  of  Ernsmus.  p  325.  ed  Sleph.  Con- 
sult  also  the  Adagia  Veterum,,  p.  334.  ("  Doliiim  0^11^10'™™.'')  and  Plauius,  Pseud.  1.  3. 135. 
':  In  pertusum  ingerimus  dicta  dolium  :  operam  ludimus." 

30.  Nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?     "Forwhat  greater  crime  cc   d  they  commit  ?"     Undei 

stand  scelus. 33.   Vna  de  multis.     "  One  out  of  many."     Alluding  to  Hypermnestra,  the 

only  one  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  that  spared  her  husband  Lynceus.  Compare 
^pollodOTUS,  (2.  1.5.)  "ftj  Se  iKXrjpcocravTO  tovs  yduovs,  icmdcas  iy%Eipi$ca  ciaSiboicn  (sc.  A~vabs) 
-j?i  c-vyarpdtriv.  al  <5f  Koicicou.ivovs  roiis  vvjjccpiovs    airExruvav  tt\i)v   'XTrepjxv/icrrpas.  avrri  Se  Av/Kta  Siiacoae. 

Face  nuptiali  digna.    An  allusion  to  the  custom  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  of  escorting 

the  bride  from  her  father's  to  her  husband's  abode  amid  thp  light  of  torches.  Hence  iaeda 
(ovfax  nuptialis  as  in  the  present  passage)  is  often  put  for  marriage.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen. 
\.  \-i.  Ovii.  Mti.  4.  60.  and  the  very  interesting  work  of  Buet  iger.  -abi  a.  (Sabine,  ou 
Matin6e  d'  une  dame  Romaine  a  sa  toileite),p.  50,  of  the  French  translation.  Consult  also 
Potler,  Archaeol.  Gr.  s.  v.  tacovxoi.  There  is  a  beautiful  little  piece  by  Erinne,  (Anthol.  Gr. 
vol.  l.p.  bO.ed.  Jacobs)  on  the  death  of  a  young  bride,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  thi? 
^ustom : 

wg  rdv  TraTo'  'Xjiivaios  vcf  as  cojiov  aytro  -ziuKas 
rcjd1  iirl  Kaoearas  ecp\eyt  nvpKaids- 

34.  Perjurumfuit  in  parenlem,  &c.  "  Provedgloriously  false  to  her  perjured  parent •"'  The 
Danaides  were  bound  by  an  oath,  which  their  parent  had  imposed,  to  destroy  their  husbands 
on  thenightof  tbeir  nuptials.    Hypermnestra  alone  broke  that  engagement?  and  saved  the 

82 
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.life  of  Lynceus.  The  epilhet  perjurum,  as  applied  to  Danaus,  alludes  to  his  vioiation  oi  good' 
faith  towardshissons-in-law.  As  regards  the  conduct  of  Hypermnestra,  compare  the  praisc 
bestOWed  uponit  by  Pindar,  Nem.  10   10.    OW  "X-nepnv^cTpa  TrapeiiXdyxQr)  Liov6xpa<pov  iv  koAew  Karac 

Xplca  %i<pos. 35.  Virgo.    Compare  the  remarks  of  Heyne,ad  JipoLlod  2. 1.  5.  (Obs.  p.  107.) 

39.  Socerum  et  scelestas,  &c.     "  Escape  by  secret  flight  from  thy  father-in-law  and   my 

wicked  sisters,"     Falleis  Lere  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Xd9e.    Compare  Matlhiae.  G.   G.  §. 

552.  2.   (vol.  2.  p.  840.  4lh  ed.) 41.  Nactae.     "  That  have  seized   upon."     Compare  the 

Greek  lyKvpcdcai  ixdcxots-— — 43.  Neque  inter  claustra  tenebo.  "  Nor  will  !  keep  thee  here  in 
confinement."  Alludingto  the  nuptial  chamber.  Equivalent  to,  Neque  thalamo  inclusum 
tenebo,  ab  aliis  necandum. 

45.  Mepater  saevis,  &c.     Compare  note  on  verse  51.  of  this  ode. 46.  Qjwd  clem.cn* 

peperci.     "  Because  in  mercy  I  spared." 47.  Extremos  Numidarum  in  agros     "Tothe 

far-distant  plains  of  the  Numidians."  This  allusion  to  the  land  of  Africa  comes  very  natu- 
rally  from  one,  who,  if  we  believe  the  common  account,  was  of  Aegyptian  descent.  The 
whole  subject,  however,  of  Grecian  civilization  by  means  of  colonies  from  Egypt,  tleserves 
to  be  regarded  with  a  very  careful  eye,  since  it  is  open  to  exaggeration.  Compare  the  ex- 
cellent  remarks  of  Mullerinhis  Geschichten  Hellenisrher  St&mme  und  St&dte.  vol.  1.  p.  100r 
106.  seqq.  and  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  17.  and  314. 

51.  Etnostrimemoremsepulcro,  &c.  "  And  engrave  on  my  tomb  a  mournful  epitaph,  re- 
cordingthe  story  of  our  fates."  Nostri  does  not  refer  to  Hypermnestra  merely,  but  to  both 
her  and  Lynceus.  Compare  the  remark  of  Mitscherlich.  "  Praeclarc  t(o  nostri  argvmentum 
epigraphes,  in  qua  et  Lyncei  mentiofacienda  erat,  innuit.  Indocie  plerique  de  sola  Hypermnestra 
cogitant." — As  regardsthe  fate  of  Hypermnestra,  Apollodorus  (2.  1.  5.)  informs  us,  that  she 
was  imprisoned  by  her  father,  (KaOeip^ag  avTf\v  Aavab?  typovpei,)  but  afterwards,  on  a  reconcilia- 
tion  faking  place,  was  given  inmarriage  to  Lynceus.  (Aavabs  tie  icrepov  'YnepiJivfjcTpav  AvyKtl 
avvoiKice.) 


ODE  12.    The  bard  Iaments  the  unhappy  fate  of  Neobule,  whose  affection  for  the  youni 
Hebrus  had  exposed  her  to  the  angry  chidings  of  an  offended  relative.   . 


1.  Miserarum  est.     "  It  is  for  unhappy  maidens."  i.  e.  Unhappy  are  those  maidens  who7 

&c. Amori  dare  ludum.     A  beautiful  periphrasis  for  arnare.     Compare  the  remark  of 

DSring.     "  Amoriludum  dare,  signijicantius  pro  vulgari,  amare,  nam  qui  amant,  lunojocoque 

saepesunt  Amori,vel  ludibriumei  debent. 2.  Lavere.    The  older  form  for  lavare.    Tn  the 

Latin  verbs,  the  stem-conjugatioo  is  what  grammarians  commonly  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  the  third.  The  change  from  this  to  other  conjugations  is  very  apparent  in  some  verbs. 
especiallyin  lavo,  where  many  of  the  forms  of  both  conjugations  are  retained.     Compare 

Struve,  ueber  die  Lateinische  Declination  und  Conjugation,p.  186.  seqq. Aut  exanirnari  me- 

tuenks,  &c.  "  Or  else  to  be  filled  with  fearful  alarm,  dreading  the  lashes  of  an  uncle's 
tongue."  i.  e.  Or,  in  case  they  do  indulge  the  tender  passion,  and  do  seek  tq  lead  a  life  of 
hilarity,  to  be  constantly  disquieted  by  the  dread  of  some  morose  old  uncle  who  chances  to 
be  the  guardian  of  their  persons.  The  severity  of  uncles  was  proverbial.  Compare  Eras- 
mus,  Chil.  p.  463.  ed.  Steph.  ("  Ne  sis  palruua  mild")  and  the  remark  of  Ernesii  (in  Clav. 
Cic.  s.  v.  patruus.)  "  Plus  vident  homines  et  reprehendunt  severius  in  fratrum  liberis  quam  in 
suis" 

3.  Qjialum.    "  Thy  basket."    Compare  the  beautiful  lines  of  Sappho  (frag.  24.— -fc° 
CriU  volh  \.p.  16.) 

TXvKeia  [xutcp,  ovroi  Svva/xai  Kp&eiv  tov  Ictov, 
Ti6do)  haniim  Ttaidds,  PpaSivdv  di'  AfpodiTav. 
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-  4.  Puer  alcs.  "  The  winged  son."  AUs  for  alatus.  Compare  Ode  4. 1 1.  2(5.  In  relalion 
to  the  opinion  of  Winkelmann   and  Heyne,  respecting  the  winged  deities  of  the  ancicnts. 

compare  Voss,  ITytholotrischc  Briefc.  Br.  13.  14  and   15.  (yol.  1.  p.  72.  seqq) -Operosaeque 

Minervae  studium.  "  And  all  inclination  for  the  labours  of  Minerva."  Literally  :  "  And  all 
affection  fo'industrious  Minerva."  The  raystic  tissue,  which  underthe  fingers  of  theEgyp- 
tian  Neilh,  the  prototype  of  Minerva,  represents  the  vvorld,  becomes,  in  the  case  of  the  Gre- 
cian  goddess,  the  mere  emblem  of  female  industry.     Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2.  p.  392. 

5.  Liparei.     "  Of  Lipara."     Lipara,  now  Lipari,  the  largestof  the  fnsulae  Acoliav,  off  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.     The  who!e  group  derive  from  it  their  modern  name  of  Lipa- 

ri  Isles. 6.  Vnrtos  humeros.     The  ancients  anointed  themselves  previous  to  engaging  in 

gymnastic  exercises,  and  bathed  after  these  vvere  ended.  The  arrangement  of  the  common 
text,  is  consequently  erroneous,  in  placing  the  line  beginning  with  Simul  unctos,  after  s-gni 
pede  victus.     Consult  Various   Readings,  and   Compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode   1.  8.  9. 

7.  Beller-iphontc.     Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Bellernphon  and  the  vvingeJ  horse  Pcgasus. 

Corapare  Apollodorus,  2.  3.  2. 8.  Catus  jaculari.     "  Skilled  in  transfixing  vvith  the  jave- 

Iin."    A  Graecism   for  calus  jaculandi,  or  in  jaculando. 10.  Celer  arcto  latitantem,  &c 

11  Active  in  surprising  the  boar  that  lurks  amid  the  deep  thicket."  Celcr  cxcipere,  a  Graeci?m 
for  celer  in  excipiendo,  or  ad  cxcipiendum. 


13DE  13.     Asacrifice  is  promised  to  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  and  an  immortalising  in 
verse. 


1.  O  fons  Bandusiae.     The  fountain  of  Bandusia  vvas  situate  within  the  precincts  of  the 
poet's  Sabine  farm,  not  far  from  his  dwelling.     Compare   page  xiv.  of  this  volume,   and 

consult  Various  Readings. Splendidior  vitro.     "  Clearer  than    glass."     Compare   Orid. 

Her.  !5.  157.  "  Estnitidus  vitreoque  magis  perlucidus  amni,"  and  also  Explanatory  Notes,. 

Ode  1.  17.  20. 2.  Dulci  digne  mero,  &c.     "  Worthy  of  a  libation  of  sweet  wine,  and 

garlands  of  flowers."  The  libation,  the  garlands,  and  the  sacrifice,  are  meant,  in  fact,  for  the 
Naiad  that  made  these  waters  her  home.  As  regards  the  offering  of  flowers  to  fountains,. 
compare  the  words  of  Varro  (L.  L.  5.  3.)  "  Foniinalia  feriae  erant  fontibus  dicatae,  quihus 

tt  coronae  infontes  conjici  et  putei  coronari  solebant." 6.  Frustra.  sc.  aetas  eum  Veneri  et 

praeliis  destinat.  (DSring.) — ~—>Nam  gclidos  inficict  tibi,  &c.  The  altars  on  which  sa- 
crifices  were  offered  to  fountains,  were  placed  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  constructed 
of  turf.  Compare  Homer  Od.  17.  210.  /Swjuo?  S'  tyvirepOe  rirtwra  Nv^duv,  and  the  remark  of 
Eustathius,  ad  loc.  'lariov  <51  Zti  cvvrjOeg  jjv  icai  rolg  jxsO''  'Ojirjpov,  fitopovs  iSpveiv  -cus  Ni'^^a<?,  c&l 
jid^to-ra  ws  zikos  rat?  N>7't(7J. 

7.  Rub.o  sanguine.  As  regards  the  colour  of  the  blood,  the  following  remarks  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  student  "  Iron  is  seldom  found  except  in  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood;  andithashencebeen  supposed  by  the  French  chemists  to  be  the  colouring  rna- 
terial  itself.  The  process  of  respiration,  according  to  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  and  Fourcroy. 
is  a  direct  process  of  combustion,  for  which  the  animal  system  finds  the  carbon,  and  the 
atmosphere  the  oxygen  and  caloric;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  sensible  heat  which  is  set 
at  liberty  during  the  combustion,  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  converted  into  a  red  oxyde,  and 
lience  necessarily  becomes  a  pigment."  (Gvod's  Book  of  Nalure,  Series  1.  Lect.  13.)  As 
to  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  blood,  the  same  writer  observes :  "  In  an  adult,  the  weight  of 
whose  blood  may  be  estimated  at  281bs.,  the  proportion  of  iron  ought  usually  to  amount  to 
«eventv  scruples,  or  about  three  ounces :  and  hence  the  blood  of  about  forty  men  containr 
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aron  enough  to  make  a  good  ploughshare,  and  might  easily  have  its  iron  extracted  from  it> 
he  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  and  manufactured  into  such  an  instrument."    (Id.  ibid.) 

9.  Te  flagrantis  atrox,  &c.     "  Thee  the  fierce  season  of  the  burning  Dog-star  does  not 
affect."     Nescit  tavgere  is  put  by  an  elegant  poetic  idiom  for  von  tangit.     As  regards  the 

Canicula  or  Dog-star,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17. 13.  Fies  nobiliumtu 

quoque  fontium.  "  Thou  too  shalt  become  one  of  the  famous  fountains."  By  the  nobilcs 
Jbntes  are  meant  Hippocrene,  Dirce,  Arethusa,  &c.  The  construction  fles  nobilium  fontium 
is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  where  the  genitive  denotes  the  whole  to  which  the 
object  mentioned  belongs,  or  is  to  belong,  as  zparl  or  raember.    Compare  Malthiae,  G.  G.  § 

352.  (voL  2.   496.  and  500.  ith  ed.) 14.  Me  dicenle,  &c.     "  While  I  tell  of  the  holm-oak 

planted  upon  the  hollow  rocks."  i.  e.  While  I  celebrate  in  song  the  grove  that  overhangs  thy 
rocky  source.  The  ilex,  or  holm-oak,  is  the  fyusof  Homer,  according  to  Sprengel,  and  the 
vfivos  of  Theophrastus  (Hist  3    16.)     Compare  Martyn,  ad  Virg.   Georg.  2.  453.  and  Dr. 

Sibthorps  papersin  IValpoWs  Collection,  vol.  l.p.  237. 15.   Loquaccs  lymphaetuae.    "Thy 

prattling  waters."  Compare  the  Greek  AaXov  3<5wp,  and  Theocritus,  7.  137.  rb  <5'  syyiBev  Upw 
v5wp  NvjA(pai>  ti;  clvrpoio  Karei66ix£vov  KeXapvoSei.  So  also,  as  regards  the  term  desiliunt  in  the  text. 
compare  Horace,  Epod.  16.  48.  "  montibus  allis  Levis  crepante  lympha  d-esilil  pede." 


"ODE  14.  On  the  expected  return  of  Augustus  from  his  exp.edition  against  the  Cantabri. 
The  poet  proclaims  a  festal  day  in  honour  of  so  joyous  an  event,  and  while  the 
consortand  the  sister  of  Augustus,  accompanied  by  the  Roman  females,  are  directed  to  go 
forth  and  meet  their  prince,  he  himself  proposes  to  celebrate  the  day  at  his  own  abode  with 
wine  and  festivity. 

What  made  the  return  of  the  emperor  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Roman  people,  was  the 
circumstarvce  of  his  havingbeen  attacked  by  sickness  during  his  absence,  and  confined  for  a 
time  at  the  city  of  Tarraco.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  6.  2.  and  Dio  Cassius 
53.  28.  The  date  of  the  present  ode  must  have  been,  from  what  is  above  stated,  A.  U.  C. 
730. 


1,  Herculis  rilu,  &c.  "  Augustus,  O  Romans,  who  so  lately  was  said,  after  the  manner  of 
Hercules,  to  have  sought  for  the  laurel  to  be  -urchased  only  with  the  risk  of  death.  now," 
&c.  The  conquests  of  Augustus  over  remote  nations  are  here  compared  witb  the  labours  of 
the  fabled  Hercules,  and  as  the  latter,  after  ihe  overthrow  of  Geryon,  returned  in  triumph 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  so  Augnstus  now  comes  from  the  same  distant  quarter  victorious  over 
his  barbarian  fors.  The  expression  morte  ve.alem  peliisse  laurum,  refers  simply  to  the  expo- 
sure  of  life  in  the  achieving  of  victory.     Com(iare  the  remark  of  Acron.     "  Mortis  contemptu 

laus  victoriae  quaeritur  et  iriumphi.^ 5.   Uuicogaudens  mulier  marito ,  &c.     "  Let  the  con- 

sort,  who  exultsin  a  peerless  husband,  go  forth  to  offer  sacrificcs  to  the  just  deities  of  hea- 
ven."  The  allusion  is  ti  Livia,  the  consort  of  Augustus.  As  regards  the  passage  itself,  two 
things  are  deserving  of  attention  :  the  first  is  the  nse  qf  vnico,  in  the  sense  of  praestantissimo, 
on  which  point  consult  Htinsius,  ad  Ovid.  Met.  3.  454  :  the  second  is  the  meaning  we  must 
assign  to  operata  which  is  here  taken  by  a  poetic  idiom  for  ut  operetur.  On  this  latter  sub- 
ject  compare  Tibullus,  2.  1.  9.  ed.  Heyne.    Virgil,  Georg.  1.  335.  ed.  Heyne,  and  the  comments 

of  Mitscherlich  and  Doring  on  the  present  passage. ^6.  Jusfis  diins.    The  gods  are  here 

styled  "  just"  from  their  granting  to  Augustus  the  smxess  which  his  vaiour  deserved.  This 
of  course  is  mere  flattery.  Augustus  was  never  remarkable  either  for  personal  bravery,  or 
rnilitary  talents. 

7.  Soror  clari  ducis.    Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.     She  was  twice  married :  first  to 
Mareellus,  and  after  his  death  to  Marc  Antony.    The  young  Marcellus,  to  whose  death  Vir- 
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;o  beautifully  alludes  (Acn.  6.  861.  scqq.)  xvasa.  son  of  hers  by  the  first  union. Decorae 

Supplicc  vitta.  "  Bearing,  as  becomes  them,  the  suppliant  fillet."  According  (o  the  scholiast 
on  Sophocles  (Oed.  T.  3.)  petitioners  among  the  Greeks  usually  carried  boughs  wrapped 
around  with  fillots  of  wool  :  S-ri^u  St  (otI  rb  irpoati\tinivov  Zpiov  rCo  SaXXw.  Compare  the  re- 
mark  of  Biunok  (Oerf.  T.  I.  c.)  "  Manibus  ferebant  ramos  oleae  lana  obvolutos  qui  Graecis 
aTi/tfniTa  vocahtur.  Sic  Ch  yscs  Ihads  mitio,  ctihixut' e%iov  iv  xe?CTlv  *•  T-  ^#"  Sometimes  the 
hands  vvere  covered  vv  ith  lhe*e  fillets,  not  only  aniong  the  Greeks,  but  also  among  the  Ro- 
mans.  Heuce,  in  Plautus  (Ampk.  1.  1.  101.)  we  have  theexpression  "  velalismaidbus."  Com- 
pare  also  Virjl,  Aen.  11.  lOu  seqq.  and  7.  237-  and  also  Livy,  29. 16. 

9.   Virginum.     "  Of  the  young  married  females."    Alluding  to  those  whose  husbands  were 
returning  in  safety  from  the  war.     Compare,in  relation  to  this  usage  of  the  terrn  virgo,  Ode 

2.  8.  23.     Virgil,  Eclog.  6.  47.  Ovid.  Her.  1.  115. Nuper.   Referring  to  the  recent  termina- 

tion  of  the  Cautabriau  conflict 10.   Vos,  opueri,  tt  pueltae,  &c.        Do  you,  ye  boys.  and 

yet  unrnarried  damsels,  refiain  from  ill-omened  words."  The  poet  now  addresses  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  and  cautions  them  against  being  hurried,  by  tlie  thou^htless  levity  of  youth, 
jnto  any  expression  of  evil  import,  and  which  may  mar  the  solemnities  of  the  day.  Com- 
pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  S  1.2.  Those  editors  who  substitute  txptrtat  for  expertes,  and 
make  xirum  the  accusative,  ghe  ihe  following  explanation  :  "  Do  you,  ye  young  husbands 
and  wives,  refrain  from  ill  omened  vvords,"  i.  e.  No  longer  repeat  those  gloomy  expressions, 
in  which  you  were  once  accust"med  to  indulge,  vvhen  you  regarded  this  war  as  about  to  se- 
verthe  tenderest  of  ties.  Rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  in  being  agasn  united  to  each  othei\ 
Another  classof  commentators.  retaiuing  the  lectiou  which  vve  have  given  in  our  text,  trans- 
late  as  follows  :  "  Do  you,  ye  boys,  who  have  been  deprived  (bv  this  war)  of  your  fathers, 
and  ye  young  ui.married  women,  who  have  been  severed  by  itfrom  your  husbands,  refrain, 
&c."  i.  e.  Let  not  the  ill-omened  cry  of  grief  be  heard,  but  make  yourprivate  sorrows  yield 
J.o  the  pubiic  joy.  Neither  of  these  explanations  cau  be  commended  ;  and  the  zeugmain  the 
last,  by  which  virum  is  made  to  denote  at  one  time  fathers,  and  at  another  husbands,  appears 
to  us  peculiarly  harsh.     The  view  first  taken  of  the  passage  is  undoubtedly  the  most  correct. 

14.  Tumultum.  The  term  tumultus  applies,  in  strictness,  to  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the 
Gauls,  and  is  much  stronger  than  belum.  It  here  refers  to  at.y  dangerous  wTar,  either  at  home 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Italv,  and  may   best  be  rendered  by  the  simple  ex> 

pression  "  tumult."     Thus,  "  1  shall  fear  neitber   tumult,"  &c 17.  Pete  vnguentum  et 

coronas.     Compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.17.  27. 18.  Et  cadum   Marsi  memorem 

duelli."  "  And  a  cask  that  remembers  the  Marsian  war."  i.  e.  A  cask  containing  old  wine, 
made  during  the  period  of  the  Marsbm  or  Social  vvar.  This  war  prevailed  from  A.  U.  C. 
660  to  A.  U.  C.  662.  and  if  the  present  ode  was  vvritten  A.  U.  C.  730,  (compare  Introductory 
remarks),  the  conteuts  o  the  cask  must  have  been  from  67  to  69  years  old.  Compare  Ex. 
cursus  6.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes.  Juveual  (5.  31)  is  thought  to  allude  to  this  san,e  kind  of 
wiue,  but  the  satirist  evidently  means  by  the  expression  "  Calcnlam  bellis  socialibus  uvam■,  no- 
thing  more  than  a  general  reference  to  wine  of  great  age. 

19.  Spariacum  si  qua,  &c.  "  If  a  vessel  of  it  has  been  able  in  any  way  to  escape  the 
roving  Spartacus."  Witb  qua  understnnd  ratione.  Spartacus  was  originally  a  Tftracian 
shepiierd,  but  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  ability.  An  insurrection  of  gladiators  havingtaken 
place  at  Capua,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Spartacus,  he,  together  with  two  others,  re- 
ceived  thecommand,  and,  being  joined  by  a  muititude  of  slaves,  waged  a  war  of  nearly  two 
years  with  the  Romans.  Horace,  by  the  epithet  vaaantem,  as  applied  to  Spartacus,  would 
seern  to  <tigmatise  this  whole  affair  as  a  mere  predatoiy  inroad.  It  was,  however,  of  a  far 
difterent  character,  and  was  mar^ed  by  the  defeat  of  several  Roman  commanders.  Crassus 
brought  it  at  last  toa  close.  The  Roman  writers  style  it  the  "  Servile  War"  (Servile  Bel- 
lum.)  Compare  Plutarch,  vit.  Crass.  8.  seqq.—vol.  3.  p.  412.  ed.  Hutlen.  Vell.  Paterc.  2,  30. 
Florus.  2.  20, 
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21.  Argutae.    Equivalent  to  canorae.    "  The  sweet-singing."    Compare  Virgil,  Eclog.  y» 

36.    "  Argutos  olores." 22.  Myrrheum.    "  Perfumed  with  myrrh."     Some  commentators 

erroneously  refer  this  epithet  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  bair." 27.  Hoc.     Alluding  to  the 

conduct  of  theporter. Ferrem.    Fo r  tulissem. 28.  Con.<ult  Planco.  Plancus  was  consul 

with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C.  711.  at  which  period  Horace  was  about  23  years  of  age. 
Compare  Sigonius,  Fast.  Cons.p,  552.  ed.  Oxon,  1801. 


ODE  15.     The  poet  advises  Chloris,  now  in  her  old  age,  to  pursue  employments  more  con- 
genial  with  her  years. 


2.  Fige  modum.    "  Set  bounds." 3.  Famosis.    "  Infamous."    Compare  Serm.  1.  4.  5. 

6.  Et  sleltis  ntbulam,hc.    "  And  to  diffuse  a  cloud  amid  those  brilliant  stars."    To 

spread  the  dark  cloud  of  age  and  deformity  amid  those  bright  stars  of  youlh  and  beauty. 

10.   Tiyias.     "A   Bacchanaiian."     Compare  Ode  2.  19.9. Tympano.     For  an  ac- 

count  of  the  tympanum,  consult  Isviorus,  Eiymol.  11.  21.  "  Tympanum  est  pellis  velconum, 
ligno  ex  ui,a  partc  extensum.  E,t  enim  pars  media  Symphoniae  in  simililudintm  cribri" 
Tbe  same  writer  defines  the  term  Symphonia  as  follows:  "  Symphonia  appellatur  lignum* 
cavum,  ex  uiraque  parte  pelle  exfema,  quam  virgulis  hinc  et  inde  Musiciferiunt."  Represen- 
tations  of  the  tympanum  are  given  in  Ptrizonius^s  note  on  Aelian,  V.  H.  9.  8.  p,  539.  and  in 
the  edition  of  Gronovius,  where  the  same  note  is  copied,  vol.  1.  p.  583. 

14.  Luceriam.  Luceria  was  a  city  of  Apulia.  in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  and  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Arpi.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  said  to  bave  been 
founded  by  Diomede,  whose  ofFerings  to  Minerva  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  that 
goddess  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  noled  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  a  property  in- 
d«ed  which,  according  to  Strabo  (6.—vol  2.  p.  301.  ed  Tzschk.)  was  common  to  the  whole  of 
Apulia.    This  city  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the  modern  name  of  Lucera.     Cramer's 

Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  288. 15.  Ntcflos  purpurtUb  rosae.     Alludir.g  to  the  garlands  wom 

atbanquets.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.27. Faece  tenus.    Compare  the 

Greek  h  rpvya,  and  Ode  1.  35. 27. 


ODE  16.     This  piece  turns  on  the  poet's  favourite  topic,  that  happiness  consists' not  in 
abundant  possessiuns  but  in  a  contentedmind.    The  connection  in  the  train  of 
ideas  wiil  be  explained  throughout  the  ode. 


1.  Danaen.    The  fable  of  Danae  is  well  known.    Consult  Lempriere's  Class,  Dict.  An- 

(ho.Csed. Tnrris  aenea.     Apollodorus  merely  mentions  a  brazen  chamber,  constructed 

under  ground,  in  which  Danae  was  confiued.  'AKpiatos  v-rb  yr\v  SdXapov  KaracKevdffas  xd\Keov 
riiv  Aavdw  ifpotpei.  (Apollod.  2.4.  1.)  Later  writers  make  this  atower,  and  some  represent 
Danae  as  having  been  confined  in  a  building  of  this  description  when  about  to  become  a 
mother.  Compare  Heyne.  ad  Apollod.  I.  c.  As  regards  the  brazen  chambers  and  structures 
of  antiquity,  consult  the  remarks  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  (Itinerary,  &c.  p.  33.)  as  cited  in  Lemprierfs 

Class.  Dict.  Antkon*s  ed.  under  the  article  Chalcioecus. 3.  Munierant.    In  the  sense  of 

muniissent.  In  the  consequent  member  of  a  conditional  proposition,  the  past  tenses  are 
frequently  put  in  the  indicative,  to  give  more  liveliness  to  the  representation,  although  in 
the  conditional  clause.  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive,  has  been  used.    Compare 
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/umpt.  L.  G.  p.  327.  KcnricVs  trans.  2d.  ed. 4.  Adultcris.    In  the  sense  of  amatoribus. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  04e  1.  33.  1). 

5-  Ac  isium.     Acrisius  was  fatlier  of  Danae,  and  king  of  Argos,  iu  the  Peloponnesus. 

C.  Custodem  pavidum.     An  oracle  had  declaretl  to  Acrifcius,  (hat  he  v\ould  lose  his  life  hy  his 
daughter's  SOIl.      'AKpiaiip  St  vepl  -atfwr  yzvictwi  appiviov  xptioTijptaZopivip   b   $£os  £(j>p,  yevicQai    iraloa 

iic  t~)s  Svyarpdi   b\  avTdv  aTroKTeiii),     (Apollod.   2.  4.  1.) 7.  Fore   cnim,   &c      Understand 

sciebant. 8.  Converso  inprctium.     By  the  term  prelium,  in   the  sense  of  aurum,  the  poet 

hiuts  at  the  true  solution  of  the  fable.  the  bribery  of  the  guards.     Compare  Banicfs  My- 

thology,  vi  l.  3.  p    436. 9. '  Ire  avial.     "  Loves  to   make  its  way."     Amat  is  here  equi- 

valent  to  the  Greek  <pt\ei,  an  i  much  stronger  than   the   Latin  solet. 10.  Saxa.     "  The 

-trongest  barriers." 11.  Aunuris  Jlrgivi.      Alluding  to  the   story  of  Amphiaraus,   ihe 

Argive  augur,  and  the  bribery  of  his  wife  Eriphyle  by  means  of  the  fatai  necklace.  Com- 
pare  Lempriercs  Class.  Dict.  Anthon's  ed. 

Vir  'acedo.  Philip  of  Macedon.  Compare  Demosthcnes,  MaKsowv  dv>)p.  How  much  this 
able  monarch  effected  by  dint  of  bribery  is  known  to  all.  His  well-known  remarkis  allud- 
ed  to  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Att.  1.  16.—  ed.  Ern.  vol.  5.  p.  537.)  "  Pkilippus  omnia  castella  ex- 
pugnvri  possedicebat,inquaemoto  asellus  o:;Ustus  auro  posset  ascendere."  Comparc  the  lan- 
guage  of  Valerius  Maximus  (7.  2.  Ext.  10.)  in  reiation  to  this  same  prince.     '   Philippusma- 

jore  ex parie  mercator  Graeciae  quam  victor." 15.  Muncra  navium,  &c.     Horace  is  thought 

to  allude  to  Menodorus  (or  Menas,  as  Dio  Cas«ius,48.  45.  calis  him)  who  was  noled  for  fre- 
quently  changing  sides  in  the  war  between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  the  triumvirs.  He  first  de- 
serted  the  party  of  Pompeius,  under  whom  he  held  an  important  naval  command,  and  went 
over  to  Augustus  :  then  he  returned  to  his  former  side,  and  again  abandoned  it,  and  joined 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.  C»mpare  Appian,  B  C  5.  78.  seqq  The  his  orian  applies  to  him 
the  very  appropriate  title  of  TraXt/irrpo^rT/s. 16.  Saevos.  In  the  sense  offortes,  as  elsewhere. 

17.  Crescentem  sequilur,  hc  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  isas  follows  :  And  yet, 
powerful  as  gold  is  in  triumphing  over  diflficulties,  and  in  accomplishing  what  perhaps  no 
other  human  power  could  effect,  still  must  it  carefully  be  shunned  by  those  who  wish  to  lead 
a  happy  life,  for  "  care  ever  follows  after  increasing  riches,  as  well  as  the  craving  desire  for 

more  extensivepossessions." .18.  Majorum.     Understand  bonorum,  and  compare  the?^£- 

pos  -\e6vo)v  of  Theocritus,  16.  d5. ly.  Late  conspicuum,  &c.     "  To  raise  the  far  conspicu- 

ous  head."  To  seek  after  the  splendour  and  the  honour  which  wealth  bestows  on  its  vota- 
ries,  and  to  make  these  the  source  of  vain-glorious  boasting.     Compare  the  Greek  i\f>avxw 

vtiv. 22.  Plura.  For  tanto  pbira. Nil  cupienlium,  &c.     A  beautiful  image;     The  ricli 

and  the  content^d  occupy  two  opposite  encampments,  and  the  bard.  satisfied  with  his  own 
humble  lot,  and"  divested  of  every  desire  for  more  than  fortune  has  bestovved,"  (nudus) 
abandons  the  party  of  the  former,  and  flees  to  the  station  •'  of  those  who  covet  nothing,'; 

(nil  cupientium.) 23.   Transfuga.     Compare  Noltenius,  Lex  Antibarb.  vol.   1.  col.  1198. 

"  Transfuga  suos  relinquit  et  au  alios  venit :  Perfvga  supplex  est.  Ergo  Transfuga  ut  adjuvc- 
tur,fit  Perfuga.'n 24.  Linquere  gestio.     "  1  take  delight  in  abandoning." 

25.  Contemtae  dominus,  &c.  "  More  illustrious  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune  contemned 
by  thegreat."  Compare  the  comment  of  Doring:  "  Is,  qui  paucis  contentus  est,  sapientia> 
gloria  magis  ejfulgei? — -28.  Magnas  inter  opes  inops.     Compare  the   language  of  Seneca, 

in  describing  the  avaricious  man  :  "  Etcovgesto  pauper  in  auro  est."     (Herc.  Fur.  168.) 

30.  Segetis  certafides  meac.     "  A  sure  ieliance  on  my  crop."    The  certainty  of  a  good  crop. 

31.  Fulgentem  imperio,  &.c.    "  Yield  a  pleasure  unknown  to  him,  vvho  is  distinguished 

for  his  wide  domains  in  fertile  Africa."  Literally,  "  Escapes  the  observation  of  him,"  &c 
Fallil  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  \avQdva.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 
11.  40,  and  3. 14.  20.  and  also,  as  regards  the  expression  ferlUis  Africae,  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  1. 1.  10.    The  meaning  whichwehavegiven  to  fulgentem  imperio  is  well  defended 
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by  the  scholiast  Porphyrion  :  "  Qui  sibi  clarus  videretur,  quajl  latissimas  multasque  habebat  in 
Africa  possessiones,"    Consult  also  the  commentaries  of  Jani,  Mitscherlich,  and  D&ring. 

32.  Sorte  beatior.    "  Happier  in  lot  arn   I."     Consult  Various  Readings. 33    Cnlabrae 

&c.  An  allusion  to  the  honey  of  Tarentum.  Compare  Ode  2.  6  14.  Tarentum  was 
not,  strictiy  speaking,  vvithin  the  tenitory  of  the  Calabri,  since  the  district  occupied  by  them 
seemstohave  been  that  maritirne  part  of  the  lapygian  peninsuia  extending  fcom   Brundusi- 

um  to  the  city  of  Hydruntum. 34.  Nec  Latstrygonia  Bacchus  &c.     "  Nor  does  the  wine 

ripen  for  me  in  a  Laostrygonian  jar."  An  allusion  to  the  Formian  vvine.  Formiae  was  re- 
garded  by  the  ancients  as  having  been  the  abode  and  capital  of  the  Laestrygones,  of  whom 
Homer  makesmention,  {OJ.  10  80.  seqq.)  and  where  Ulysses  met  with  so  inhospitable  a  re- 
ception.     On  this  subject.  however,  compare  Manncrt.  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Bomer.tol.  9.  p. 

684. 35.  Gallicis  pascuis.     The   pastures  of  Cisalpine,  Gaul  are  meant      Compare  Colu- 

mella,  7.  2.  4.  "  Gallicae  oves  prctiosiores  habentur,  earumqut  praecipue  Altinotes."  Martial, 
bowever,  Ep.  153.  assigns  the  third  rankto  the  wool  of  Altinum,  giving  thefirst  place  to  thafc 
of  Apulia,  and  the  second  to  that  of  Parma. 

37.  Importuna  tamen,  &c.     "  Yet  the  pinching  of  contracted  means  is  far  away."     Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  J2.  43 39.  Conlracto  melius,  &c.     "  I  shall  extend  more 

wisely  my  humble  income  by  contracting  my  desires,  than  if  1  weretojoin  the  realm  of 
Alyattes  to  the  Mygdonian  plains,"  i.  e.  than  if  Lydia  and  Phrygia  were  mine. 
Alyattes  wasking  of  Lydia  and  father  of  Croesus.  Asregards  the  chronology  of  his  reign, 
consult  the  remarks  of  Clinton,  in  his  Fasti  Heiladci,  p.  296,  seqq.  2d.  ed.  The  epithet  Myg- 
donian,  as  applied  to  Phrygia,  has  already  been  explained.  Compare  No1e  on  Ode  2.  12. 
22.-43.  Bene  est.  Understand  ei.  "  Happy  is  the  man,  on  whom  the  deity  has  bestowed 
with  a  sparing  hand  what  is  sufficient  for  his  wants."  Compare  the  expression  quod  satis  est 
with  the  Greek  t&  HpKovvTa.  * 


ODE  17.  The  bard,  warned  by  the  crow  of  to-morrow?s  storm,  exhorts  his  friend  Lamia 
to  devote  the  day,  when  it  shnll  anive,  to  joyous  banquets. 
The  individual  to  whom  this  ode  is  add:  essed,  had  signalised  himself  in  the  war  with  the 
Cantabri  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Augustus.  His  family  claimed  descent  from  Lamus, 
son  of  Neptuue,  and  the  most  ancient  monarch  of  the  La^stiygones,  a  people  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  ode  (v.  34.)    Compare  Ernesti,  Onomasticon,  s.  v. 


1.  Vetusto  nobilis,  &c.    "  Nobly  descended  from  ancient  Lamus."    Compare  Introductory 

Remarks. 2.    Priores  hinc   Lamias  denominatvs.     "  That    thy  earlier  ancestors  of  the 

Lamian  line   were  named  from  him."     Consult  Various  Readings,  on  this  whole  passage. 

3.  Et  nepotum,  &c.     "And  since  the   whole  race  of  their  descendants,  mentioned  in 

recording  annals,  derive  their  origin  from  him  as  tbe  founder  oftheir  house."  The  Fasti 
were  public  registers  or  chronicles,  under  the  care  of  the  Poctifex  Mxximus  and  his  college, 
in  which  were  marked  from  year  to  year  what  days  were  fasti  and  what  nefasli.  In  the 
Fasti  were  also  recorded  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  an  ac- 
count  of  the  triumphs  that  were  celebrated,  &,c.  (CompHre  Sigonius,  Fasti  Cons.)  Hence 
the  splendour  of  the  Lamian  line  in  being  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  Com- 
pare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich,  "  Cujus  memoria  in  fasiis  i-iget."  Doring,  however, 
refers faslos,  in  the  text,  to  the  private  family  recordsof  the  Lamiae. 

.« 

6.  Formiarum.    Corapare  Explanatpry  Notes,  Ode  3.  16.  34. 7.  Et  innantem,  &c, 

"  And  the  Liris,  where  it  ilows  into  the  sea  through  the  territory  of  Minturnae."  The  poet 
wishes  to  couvey  the  idea  that  Lamus  ruled,  not  only  over  Formiae,  but  also  over  the  Min- 
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turnian  terriiory.  In  expressing  this,  allusion  is  made  to  tlie  Nymph  Marira,  vvbo  had  a 
grove  and  temple  near  Minturnae,  andthe  words  Maricue  litora  are  used  as  a  dcsignation  for 
the region  around  the  city  itself.  Minturnae  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  on  the  Imnks  of  the 
Liris,  and  only  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  Extensive  ruins  still  remain.  The  country 
around  abounded  with  raarshes.  Xhe  Nymph  Marica  is  sUpposed  by  some  to  have  been  t!ie 
mother  of  Latinus,  and  by  others  thought  to  be  Circe.    ( Virgil,  Aen.  7.  47.    Laetarit.  defals. 

Rtl.  1.  21.)    As  regards  the  Liris,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  31.  7. 9.  Lalely- 

rannus.  "  A  monarch  of  estensive  sway."  Compare  the  Greek  form  ippntptfav.  and  Virgil, 
Aen.  1.  21.    "  Populum  lale  regem." 

10.  Alga.  We  have  several  species  of  submarine  plants,  observes  Martyn,  which  are 
comraonly  called  alga,fucus,  or  sea-wrack.  But  tliat  which  the  ancients  peculiarly  called 
so  grew  about  the  island  of  Crete,  and  afforded  a  purple  colour.  The  submarine  plants  are 
frequently  torn  from  the  rocks  by  storms,  tossed  about  by  the  sea,  and  at  last  thrown  upon 
the  shore.  The  alga,  vvhen  thus  treated,  in  all  probability  loses  its  colour,  and  becomes 
useless.     (Martyn.  ad   Virg.  Eclog.  7.  42.) 12.  Aqnae  augur  cornix.    Couspare  Aratus. 

1022.  ^ttjiijvos  ptya  crtjfia  ko.1  ivvtdyrjpa  Kopwvq  ^svKTtoov  adSovca.  and  Ovid,  Ani.  2.  6.  34.    "  PluvittC 

graculus  augur  aquae." 13.  Annosa.     Hesiod  (frag.  50.—  Poet.  Min.   Gr.  cd.  Gaisf.  vul. 

1.  p.  189.)  assigns  to  the  erow,  for  the  duration  of  its  existence,  nine  ages  of  men,  (a-vla 
yevt&s  avSp&v  })6u>vtu>v,)  an  opinion  vvhich  Pliny  quotes,  H.  N.  7.48.  Buffon,  while  he  con- 
siders  Hesiod's  account  exaggerated,  admits,  in  the  case  of  this  bird,  an  existence  of  sorae- 
times  more  than  a  century.  "  Q,uoiqu*il  y  ait  beaucoup  a  rabattre  sur  la  longue  vie  qu' 
Hesiodc  accorde  aus  corbeaux,  cependant  il  paroit  assez  avere  que  cet  oiseau  vit  quelquefois 
un  siecle  et  davantage." Dum  potis.    Understand  es. 

14  Cras  Genium  mero,  &c.  "  On  the  morrow  thou  shalt  honour  thy  Genius  with  wine,"' 
&c.  According  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancients,  every  individual  had  a  genius  (Saiao^v) 
or  tutelary  spirit,  vvhich  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  person  during  the  vvhole  of  life. 
Compare  Censorinus,  (De  Die  Nat.  c.  3.  ) .  "  Genius  aulem  ita  nobis  assiduus  observator  ap- 
posUus  est,  ut  nec  punclo  quidem  lemporis  longius  abscedat,  scd  ab  uU.ro  mairis  exceptos,ad  ex- 
tremum  vitae  diem  cumitetur."  So  also  Horace,  Epist.  2.  2.  187.  "  Scit  Genius,  natale  comcs 
qui  temperat  astrum,"  &c.  Hence,  by  an  ea3y  and  familiar  association  of  ideas,  the  Genius 
wassupposed  to  preside  particularly  overthe  festal  hour;  andvvhen  the  poet,  on  the  present 
occasion,  directs  his  friend  to  make  an  offering  to  his  Genius,  the  meaning  evide.itly  is,  that 
the  offering  be  followed  by  a  joyous  banquet.  In  this  vvay  arose  the  proverbial  expressions 
Jndulgere  genio,  and  Defraudare  gcnium,  the  genius  becoming,  by  a  very  natural  change, 
identified  in  a  manner  vvith  the  individual  himself.  Compare  the  remarks  o/  Erasmus, 
(Ckil.  col.  473.  ed.  Steph.)  "  Proverbialcs  suvt  et  Ulaefigurae,  Defraudare  genium,  pro  eo  quod 
est,  negare  naturae  quod  appeiil :  ct  Indulgere  genio,  pro  eo  quod  cst,  animo  obscqui :  Undc  et 
genialem  appellant  diem,  laetum  et  tolupluaritim,  et  genialiter  mvre,  |>ro  mollitcrct  lautc." 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  7. 19. 

16.  Operum  solutis.  A  Graecism  for  ab  operc  solutis.  "  Released  from  their  labours." 
The  slaves  of  Lamia  are  to  be  dismissed  from  toil,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  rain,  as 
in  orderto  celebrate  the  festal  day.    Compare  Pindar,  Pyth.  4.  71.    AvmirfiHts  Stpair&krstmv. 


ODE  18.    The  poetinvokes  the  presence  of  Faunus,  and  seeks  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
the  god  toward  his  fields  and  flocks.     He  then  describes  the  rustic.iiilarity  o£  the 

day,  made  sacred,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  to  this  rural  divinity. Faunus  had 

two  festivals  (Faunalia),  one  on  the  Nones  (5th)  of  December,  after  all  the  produce  of  the 
year  had  been  stored  away,  and  when  the  god  was  invoked  to  protect  it,  and  to  give 
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health  andfecundity  to  theflocks  and  herds;  and  another  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
when  the  same  deity  was  propitiated  by  sacrifices,  that  he  might  preserve  and  foster  the  grain 
committed  to  the  eartli.  This  second  celebration  took  place  on  the  Ides  (13th)  of  Fe- 
bruary. 


1.  Faune.    In  relation  to  this  deity,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  2. 2, 

Lenis  incedas.     "  Mayest  thou  move  benignant." Abeasque  parvis,  &c.    "  And  mayest 

thou  depart  propitious  to  the  young  offspring  of  ray  flocks."  The  poet  invokes  the  favour  of 
the  god  on  the  young  of  his  flocks,  as  being  more  exposed  to  the  casualties  of  disease.  Com^ 
pare  Ode  3.  23.  7. — -h.  Pleno  anno.    "  At  the  close  of  every  year."    Equivalent  to  quo- 

tannis. 6.   Vcneris  sodali  craterae.    Compare  Lucian.  Am.  12.  (ed.  Bip.  vol.  5.  p.  269.) 

repnvoTipa   yap    'A0po<$(V>7  jxeto.    Aiovvpov,    nal   rd  irap'   a[i(po7v  f)5v,  ctiyicpaTov. 7.    VctuS  ara.     On. 

which  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  Faunus  for  many  a  year.  A  pleasing  memorial  of  tlu? 
piety  of  the  bard. 

10.  Nonae  Decembres.     Compare  Introductory  Remarks.     The  Nones  were  so  called 
because,  counting  inclusivety,  there  were  nine  days  between  them  and  the  Ides.    In  March, 

May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the  7th,in  the  other  months  on  the  5th. 11. 

Festus  in pratis,  &c.  "  The  village,  celebrating  thy  festal  day,  enjoys  a  respite  from  toil  iu 
the  grassy  meads,  along  vvith  the  idle  ox." — —13.  Inter  audaces,  &c.  AUudingto  the  se- 
curity  enjoyed  by  the  flocks,  under  the  protecting  care  of  the  god.     Compare  Ode  1.  17.  9> 

14.  Spargit  agrestes,  kc.    As  in  Italy  the  trees  do  not  shed  their  leaves  until  December,, 

the  poet  converts  this  into  a  species  of  natural  phenomenon  in  honour  of  Faunus,  as  if  the 
trees,  touched  by  his  divinity,  poured  down  their  leaves  to  cover  his  path.  It  was  customary 
amongthe  ancients,  to  scatter  leaves  and  flovvers  onthe  ground  in  honour  of  distinguished 

personages.      Compare    Virgil,  Eclog.  5.  40.     "  Spargite   humum  foliis." 15.    Gaudet 

invisam,  hc.    An  allusion  to  the  rustic  dances  which  always  formed  part  of  the  celebration. 


ODE  19.  A  party  of  friends,  among  whom  was  Horace,  intended  to  celebrale,  by  a  feast  of 
contribution  (fyavos),  the  recent  appointment  of  Murena  to  the  oifice  of  augur. 
Telephus,  one  of  the  number,  was  conspicuous  for  his  literary  labours,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  occupied  in  composing  a  history  of  Greece.  At  a  meeting  of  these  friends,  held  as  & 
matter  of  course  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  approaching  banquet,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Telephus,  wholly  engrossed  with  his  pursuits,  had  introduced  some  topicof  an. 
historical  nature,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  tbe  bard.  The  latter,  therefore,  breaks  out,  as  it 
were,  with  an  exhortation  to  his  corapanion,  to  abandon  matters  so  foreign  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  attend  to  things  of  more  immediate  importance.  Presently,  fancying 
himself  already  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  he  issues  bis  edicts  as  symposiarch,  and  regulates 
the  number  of  cups  to  be  drunk  in  honour  of  the  Moon,  of  Night,  and  of  the  augur  Mu- 
rena.  Then,  as  if  impatient  of  delay,  he  bids  the  music  begin,  and  orders  the  roses  to  be 
scattered.    The  ode  terminates  with  a  gay  allusion  to  Telephus. 


1.  Inacho.    Inachus  was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.    The  name  is  thought  to 
be  merely  a  Greek  form  for  the  Oriental  Enak,  denoting  "great,"  *' powerful,"  and  this 

last  is,  perhaps,  the  root  of  the  Greek  ava\,  "  a  king." 2.  Codrus.    The  last  of  the  Athe» 

nian  kings.  His  history  is  wTell  known.  According  to  the  received  chronology,  Inachus 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos  about  1856  B.  C.  and  Codrus  was  slain  about  1070  B.  C 
A  perio4  therefora  of  about  7§6  years  must;b.ave,  Interyened,  if  QurpremiseS  be  corrert,-— - 
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nug  Ataci.    "  The  line  of  Aeacus."    The  Aeacidae,  or  descendants  of  Aeacus,  were 
Peleus,  Telamon,  Achilles,  Teucer,  Ajax,  &c.     In  relation  to  Aeacus,  compare  Ode  2. 13. 

22 4.  Sacro  Ilio.    Compare  the  Homeric  UVos  ipj),  and   Virgil,  Acn.  2.  241.    "  Divum 

domus  IUum.,' 

5.  Chium  cadum.    "  A  cask  of  Chian  wine."    Compare  Excursus  7.  to  the  first  book  of 

Odes. Merccmur.     "  VVe  may  buy."     The  present»  as  has  already  been  reraarked,  was  to 

be  afeast  of  contribution.  These  entertainments,  called  Ipavoi  by  the  Greeks,  were  made 
at  the  common  charge  of  the  guests.  What  each  individual  contributed  was  termed  in 
Greek  np^opd,  tic<popu,  av^oXf),  &c.  and  the  feast  itself,  beside  the  name  mentioned  above, 

"vvas  also  styled  Selrrvov  cvfjt<popr)Tbv,   cv^oXiyLalov,  rb  d-b  cvp6o).m,  &c Quis  aquam  temperet 

ignipus.  "  Who  vvill  prepare  the  heated  water."  Alraost  every  commentator  has  referred 
thisexpression  to  the  Roman  custom  of  bathing  before  they  sal  down  to  an  entertainment, 
and  hence  the  common  mode  of  rendering  the  passage  is  "  Who  will  warm  the  water  for 
thebath?"  or,  "Whowill  get  the  baths  ready?"  The  position,  however,  of  the  words 
in  question,  immediately  after  the  allusion  to  wine,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  poet  refers  to 
the  use  of  hot  water  mixed  with  wine  as  a  drink,  and  we  have  translated  the  clause  in  ac- 
oordance  with  this  idea.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  hot  drinks  among  the  Romans,  Ex- 
cursus  9.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes. 

7.  Quola.    Understand  hora. S.  Pelignis  caream  frigoribus.     "  I  raay  fence  against  the 

piercing  cold."  i.  e.  Cold  as  piercing  asthatfelt  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni.  The  territory 
of  the  Peligni  was  small  and  mountainous.  It  was  separated  from  the  Marsi,  to  the  west, 
by  the  Apennines  ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Vestini ;  to  the  east  and  south  on  the 
Marrucini,  Frentani,  and  part  ot  Samnium.     It  was  notedfor  the  coldness  of  its  climate. 

(Cramcfs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  332.) Taces.     "  Of  all  this  thou  art  silent." 9.  Da 

Lnnae  propere  novae,  &c.  "  Boy,  give  me  quickly  a  cupin  honour  of  the  New  Moon." 
Understand  poculum  in  honorem,  and,  asregards  this  usage  of  the  genitive,  compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8. 13.  The  mention  made  of  the  Moon  and  of  Night  accords  very 
naturally  with  the  idea  of  an  entertainment  that  is  to  be  prolonged  until  a  late  hour. 

11.  Tribusautnovcm,&c.  "  Letour  goblets  be  mixed  with  three  or  with  niire  cups,  ac» 
cording  to  the  temperaments  of  those  who  drink."  In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  we 
musf  bear  in  mind,  that  the  poculum  was  the  goblet  out  of  which  each  guest  drank,  while  the 
cyathuswas  a  small  measure  used  for  diluting  the  vvine  with  vvater,  or  for  mixing  the  two  in 
certain  proportions.  Twelve  of  these  cyathi  went  to  the  Sextarius.  (Compare  Explana- 
tory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8. 13.).  Horace,  as  symposiarch,  or  master  of  the  feast,  issues  his 
edict,  which  is  well  expressed  by  the  imperative  form  miscentor,  (consult  Various  Readings) 
aud  prescribeg  the  proportions  in  vvhich  the  wine  and  vvater  are  to  be  mixed  on  the  present 
occasion.  For  the  hard  drinkers,  therefore,  among  vvhom  he  classes  the  poets,  of  the  twelve 
tyathi  that  compose  the  sextarius,  nine  will  be  of  vvine  and  three  of  vvater  ;  while  for  the 
more  temporate,  for  thosevvho  arefriendsto  the  Graces,  the  proportion,  on  thecontrary,wiIl 
be  nine  eyathi  of  water  to  three  of  wine.  In  the  numbers  here  given  there  is  more  or  less 
allusion  to  the  mystic  notions  of  the  day,  as  both  three  and  nine  were  held  sacred.  Com- 
pare  Virgil,  Eclog.  8.  75.  Ausonius,  Idyll.  11.  and  the  remarks  of  Dupuis  in  relation  to  the 
last  of  these  numbers.     Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  vol.  l.p.  198. 

13.  Musas  impares.    "  The  Muses  uneven  in  number." — — 14.  Attonitus  vates.    "  The 

enraptured  bard."     Compare  the  Greek  l^6p6vTtiTOi,  fiova6\n-roi. 15.  Tres  supra.    »«  More 

than  three." 16.  Gratia.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode   1  30. 5. 18.  Berecyntiae. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  18.  13.  The  Berecyntian  or  Phrygian  flute  was  of  a 
crooked  form,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  cornu  (Ode  1.  18.  3.)  It  vvas  the  invention  of 
Midas,  (Compare  Gierig,  ad  Ovid,  Met.  3-  532.)  and  emitted  a  deep  grave  sound.  Thejistu- 
fa,  on  the  other  hand.  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  20th  line.  gave  a  lighter  and  sharper 
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sound.    Montfaucon  makes  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flageolet.     {Antiq.  ExpL  TOl.  3.  pU 
2.  p.  216.  Eng.  transL) 

21.  Parcemes  dexteras.  "  Delaying  bands."  With parcentes  understand  denpcre,  handsde- 
layingto  seize  the  instruments  mentioned  by  the  bard.  The  scholiast  explains  the  term 
parcentes  by  oliosas  ("  idie"),  i.  e.  "  quac  neque  lyram  percvtiant,  ncque  spargant  rosas.v    This, 

however,  is  decidedly  inferior. 24.   Vicina.     "  Our  fair  young  neighbour." Non  Itabi- 

lis.     "  Unsuited  in  point  of  years." 25.  Spissate  nilidum  coma,  &c.    The  connection  is 

as  follows :    The  old  and  mbrose  Lycus  fails,  as  may  well  be  expected,  in  securing  the  af- 
fectionr»  of  her  to  vvhom  he  is  united.     Butthec,  Telephus,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  thy 

Rhode  loves,  because  her  years  are  matched  with  thine. 26.  Puro.  li  Bright." 27. 

Tempestiva.    Comnare  the  Greek  fypaia,  and  tlie  explanation  of  Mitscherlich,  "inflore  acla- 
tis  'cionstUutd.'11 


ODE  20.    Addresscd  to  Pyrrhus. 


%.  Moteas.    "  Thou  art  trying  to  removc."    Put  for  amovcas. 2.    Gaelulae  lcacnae. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  23.  10.  and  1.  22.  15. 3.  Inaudax.    Equivalent  to 

timidus.     Compare  the  Greek  <rro>./!0?,  of  which  it  is  an  imitation. 6.  Insignem  Nearchum. 

';  The  beautiful   Nearchus."     With  insignem  understand  forma. 7.    Grande  certamtn* 

Put  in  apposition  vvith  Nearchum,  '■'  About  to  prove  the  cause  of  a  fearful  contest."  Cerla- 
tnen  for  ctrtaminis  causam. 

9.  Interim  dum  tu,  &c.  This  at  first  vievv  appears  to  clash  with  inaudax  in  the  3d  line. 
That  epithet,  however,  is  applied  to  Pyrrhus,  not  in  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  buta 
little  after,  {paulo  post.) — —11.  Arbilcr  pagnae.     Alluding  to  Nearchus. — — Posuisse  nudo 

sub pede  palmam.     In  allusion  tp  his  indifference  as  regards  the  issue  of  the  contest. 13. 

Leni  recreare  ventc.  According  to  the  best  commentators,  the  allusion  is  here  to  a  flabelium, 
or  fan,  which  the  youth  holds  in  his  hand.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich. 
"  Ipscflabellum  manu  tenens,  eoque  commovendo  lcnem  ventum,  sive  auram,  qua  recrcelur  exci- 
ians."  On  the  subjeet  of  ancient  fans,  consult  Boettiger,  Sabina.  (p.  376.  French  transl.)  where 

representations  of  some  are  aiso  given. 15.  Nircus.     According  to  Homer,  {II.  2.  673.) 

the  handsomest  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  against  Troy,  excepting  Achilles. Aquosa  rap* 

tusab  Ida.     Ganymede.     Compare  the  Homeric  "ti%  iroAr<in<5a£,  Tn^aaa. 


ODE  21.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  having  promised  to  sup  wilh  the  poet,the  latter,  fuil 
of  joyat  thc  expected  meeting,  addresses  an  amphora  of  old  wine,  which  is  to 
honour  the  occasion  witli  its  contents.  To  the  praise  of  this  choice  liquor  succeed  encomi- 
umson  vvinein  general.- — The.ode  is  thought  to  have  been  written  A.  U.  C.  723.  when 
Corvinus  was  in  his  first  consuiship. 

Corvinus,  or  rather  Messala,  for  the  latter  is  his  more  usual  appellation,  was  of  an  ancient 
and  noblefamily,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  encouragement  of  men  of  letters. 
Havingjoinedin  early  Iife  tbe  republican  standard,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the  cause  of  the 
coramonwealth  untilresistance  became  hopeless,  he  was  induced  at  lastto  listento  the  per- 
suasions  of  Pollio,  and  enter  into  a  reconciliation  with  Antony.  The  scandalous  and  infatu- 
ated  conduct  of  this  commander,  however,  and  the  comparative  moderation  of  Auguslus, 
induced  him  to  transfer  his  services  to  the  latter,  whom  he  continued  to  support  during  the 
vestof  hislife.  War  after  war  was  entrusted  to  his  conduct,  and  province  after  province 
was  committed  to  his  administration.  In  some  of  his  foreign  expeditions  he  was  accompa- 
med  bythe  poet  Tibullus,  who  has  celebrated  the  military  exploits  of  Messala  iu  his  famed 
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pauegyric,  and  bis  own  friendship  and  attachment  to  his  patrou  in  his  elegies.  Messala  had 
thesingular  merit  of  supporting  an  uublemished  character  in  the  midst  of  a  despotic  court, 
without  making  a  sacrilice  of  those  principles  for  which  he  had  fought  in  the  fields  of  Philip- 
pi ;  and  the  genuine  integrity  of  his  character  was  so  decply  impressed  on  all  parties,  that  it 
attracted  a  general  admiration  in  a  most  corrupt  age.  He  was  brave,  eloquent,  and  virtu- 
ous  :  he  was  liberal,  attached  to  letters,  and  his  patronage  was  considered  the  surest  pass- 
port  to  the  gates  of  farae,  and  was  extended  to  every  man  who  was  at  all  conversant  witli 
letters.     (Dunlop's  Roman  Lilcraturc,  vol.  3.  p.  53.  scqq.  Lond.  cd.) 


1.  0  nata  mecum,  &c.  The  term  naia,  though  agreeing  grammatically  with  Tesla,  refers, 
in  fact,  to  the  contents  of  tlie  vessel,  and  the  sentence  must  be  rendered  in  accordance  with 
this  idea.  "  O  Jar,  whose  contents  were  brought  into  existence  with  me  during  the  consul- 
ship  of  Manlius,  whether  thou  bearest  within  thee  complaints,  or  jests,  or  strife  and  madden- 
irig  desires,  or,  with  kindly  feelings,  easy  sleep."  As  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul  A.  U- 
C.  689,  and  Messala  entered  on  his  first  consulate  A.  U.  C.  723,  the  wine  of  which  Horace 
here  speaks  would  be  thirty  years  old.  Compare  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  odes,  page 
135. — By  the  punctuation  of  most  editions,  the  epithet  pia  is  taken  in  imraediate  construction 
with  Testa;  but  this  is  evidently  an  inferior  arrangement.  Indeed,  the  best  commentators 
seem  rather  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  signification  of  pia  when  thus  construed.  DSring,  for 
example,  remarks :  "piam  vero  hanc  testam  ideo,  puto,  vor.at,  quod  uno  anno  cumpocta  nalapie- 
iatis  quasi  vincuto  qnodam  cum  illo  conjuacla  sit  :  alii  piam  teslam  btnignam,  munifi.com,  cxpli' 
cant.''  And  Mitscherlich  observes,  "piam  vocat  tcstam,  rcspectu  xini,  quodpium  est,  erga  cul~ 
tores  suos,  operam  sibi  impcnsam  large  rcmuncrando^ 

5.   Quocunquc  nomine.    "  For  whatever  end."     Consult  Various  Readings. 6.  Movcri 

dtgna  bono  die.    "  Worthy  of  beiug  moved  from  thy  place  on  a  day  devoted  to  festivity  and 
joy."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich,  as  regards  the  epithet  bono  :  "fausto,  quo 

scilicet  Messalam  Corvinum  convivam  habcam." 7.  Dcscende..  The  wine  is  to  come  down 

from  the  horreum  or  drrodfjKr].    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  28.   7.  and  Excursus  4, 
to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  p.  125. 

9.  N071  illc,  quamquam,  &c.  "  He  will  not  sternly  reject  thee,  even  though  he  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  precepts  of  the  Socratic  school."  The  term  madct  contains  a  figurative  al- 
iusion  to  the  subject  of  the  ode.  Its  peculiar  meaning,  however,  will  be  placed  in  a  clearer 
light  by  a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  clause.  "  He  has  drunk  deep,  it  is  true,  of  the  streams  of 
philosophy,  but  nevertheless  he  will  not  sternly  refuse  a  draught  of  thee." — The  method 
of  instruction  pursued  by  Socrates  assumed  the  form  of  familiar  conversation,  and  hence 
the  phraseology  of  the  text,  Socralicis  sermonibus.  The  reference,  however,  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Academy,  that  school  having  been  founded  by  Plato,  one  of  the  pupils  of  So- 
crates.  The  expression  Socraticis  sermonibus,  therefore,  must  not  be  taken  in  too  literal  a 
sense,  as  the  Academic  mode  of  conveying  instruction  differed  widely  from  the  Socratic. 
As  regards  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  philosophy  into  Rome,  and.  in  particular,  its  condi- 
tion  under  the  eraperors,  compare  Dcgcrando,  Histoire  comparee  des  Systemcs  de  Philosophie, 
roL3.p.  155.  and  194. 

11.  Narratur  etprisci  Catonis  virtus,  &c.  "  Even  the  austere  old  Cato  is  related  to  have 
often  warmed  under  the  influence  of  wine."  With  regard  to  the  idiomatic  expression  Ca~ 
tonis  virtus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1 .  4.  36.  Commentators  are  divided  in  opi- 
nion  as  to  the  individual  of  whom  the  poet  speaks,  some  contending  for  the  old  censor, 
others  for  Cato  of  Utica.  It  has  been  said,  that  Cato  the  Censor  was  never  remarkable  for 
his  attachment  to  wine,  whereag  that  Cato  of  Utica  was  noted  for  it,  Plutarch  observing  of 
the  latter,  that  though  at  first  not  addicted  to  liquor,  he  came  at'  last  to  love  drinking,  and 
would  sometimes  spend  the  whole  night  over  his  cup  :  irpoiovTt  $e  ry  %p6v(?  fidXiara  xpomero  nt- 
mv,  SffTG  roXAefo?  f'v  oXni  Ziayuv  th  ooQaov.    (Plui.  vit.  Cal.  Min.  6. — vol.  5.  p.  49.  ed.  Hutten.) 
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All  this  may  vcry  well  be,  and  yet  several  difficulties  present  themselves,  if  such  aii  expla- 
Bation  be  adopted,  that  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice.    In  the  first  place,  hovv  can  the 
term  narratjir  be,  with  any  propriety  or  correctness,  applied  by  the  poet  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  younger  Cato's  life,  when  these  were  matters  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence, 
Horace  having  been  twenty  years  of  age  when  Cato  put  au  end  to  his  existence.     In  the 
next  place,  the  epithet^mci  points  at  once  to  the  elder  of  the  two  ;  unless  we  adopt  the 
harsh  expedient  of  making  priscus  refer  here  to  the  manners  of  the  younger  Cato,  as  imitat- 
ing  the  stern  simplicity  of  earlier  tirnes.     Examples,  it  is  true,  may  be  adduced  of  such  an 
usage,  but  lf  this  mode  of  explaining  the  term  be  received,  the  charge  of  palpable  obscurity, 
and  direct  arabiguity  of  language,  will  be  justly  brought  against  a  poet,  who  is  on  every 
other  occasion  most  studious  in  avoiding  it.    But,  it  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  supposing 
that  the  reference  is  in  fact  to  the  elder  Cato,  how  can  his  manner  of  life  justify  the  ex- 
pressions  here  used  by  the  poet?    The  answer  is  an  easy  one.     The  bard,  as  is  very  evident 
from  the  language  which  he  employs,  refers  merely  to  the  enlivening  effects  of  a  cheerful 
glass.     He  certainly  cannot  mean  any  excess  in  drinking,  (which  alone  could  make  the  ap- 
plication  to  the  younger  Cato  a  just  one),  for  such  an  idea  would  be  insulting  to  the  friend 
and  raagistrate  who  is  to  honour  his  board.     INow,  if  Horace  intends  merely  to  allude  to 
the  cheering  influence  of  wine  when  taken  in  moderation,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  ac- 
counts  that  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  elder  Cato's  mode  of  life  that  can  autho- 
rise  even  such  a  reference  as  this  ?    Let  us  listen  to  his  biographer  :  r)v  $t  ko.1  to  Szlnvov  iv  aypz 
fiaiptXicTepov  f/caXet  yap  hacTorz  twv   aypoyztrdvuv  KaX  Trzpi%u>p(ov  tovs  cvvfiQeis,  koX  avvSirjyzv  JAopCf . 
(Vit.  Cat.  Maj.  2o.—vol.  2  p.  425.  ed  Hutten.)     Surely  there  is  sufficient  here  in  bzwov  Saipt- 
^ecrzpov,  and  cwSir)yzv  iXapias,  to  authorise  our  referring  the  words  of  Horace  to  the  elder 
Cato. 

11.  Tu  kne  tormentum,  &c.    "  Thou  frequently  appliest  gentle  violence  to  a  rugged  tem- 
per."  i.  e.  Thou  canst  subdue,  by  thy  gentle  violence,  dispositions  cast  in  the  most  rugged 

mould.    The  expression  lene  tormentum  affords  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  oxymoron. 14. 

Tu  sapientium  curas,  &c.  "  Thou  disclosest,  through  the  influence  of  sportive  Bacchus, 
the  cares  and  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  guarded  and  prudent."  We  are  entirely  of  D6ring's 
opinion,  that  sapientium  does  not  here  refer  to  the  votaries  of  philosophy,  but  to  men  of  cau- 
tious  and  prudent  tempers,  who  endeavour  by  a  studied  exterior  to  conceal  theirsecret  senti- 
ments  from  tbe  knowledge  of  others.  '•  Per  sapientes  poeta  mihi  designarc  videtur  eos  qui 
alias,  quibus  curis  agilantur,  quaeve  secum  volvunt,  prudenter  el  caule  animo  premunt  et  tegunt, 
intervina  vero  animum  aperiunt.,,  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  differ  from  us,  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion.  "  Tu 
retegis,  recludis,  inmedium profers  curas  sapientium,  6i\oo6<piDv  jiz\zTas,  quicquid  acerrima  medila- 
tione  exluderunt,  noraipsorum  derebus  divinis  humanisque  dogmaia;  tu  discrlos  facis  philosO' 
phos,  tua  ope  philosophorum  nodosae  questioncs  ac  disputationcs  existuntfaciles,  dilucidae  etcopio- 


18.  El  addis  cornuapanperi.  "  And  addest  confidence  to  him  of  humble  means."  Pau~ 
per  implies  a  want,  not  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Compare  Explanato- 
ry  Notes,  Ode  1.  12  23.  The  expression  cornua  addis,  to  denote  the  bestowing  of  confi- 
drnce,  strength,  hc.  is  one  of  a  proverbial  character.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 
2.19.29.  and  the  explanation  given  by  Erasmus  {ChU.  coL  279.)  "  Translalum  a  pecoribus 
quae  cornibus  oppositis  minantur."  In  the  sacred  writings,  the  same  idea,  couched  under  dif- 
ferent  forms  of  language,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus  ty&Qri  Ktpas  h>  $e(j>  fxov.  (1.  Sam.  2. 
1.)  i^wc"  K-ipa-S  tov  xpioTov  avrov.  (1.  Sam,  2.  12.)  v^Oficerai  rd  Kipas  vjiStv.  (Psalm.  88.  17.) 
On  which  usage  Suidas  remarks  :  Kipas,  i)  tV^tis  -napa  rfj  §zia  ypacpjj,  i<  pzTafopas  rwv  £Jmv  twv  Ka- 
QaiirXiouivwv  tqIs  Kipaci.  Suidas,  as  Ktister  observes,  here  follows  the  explanation  of  Theo- 
doret. 

19,  Post  te  neque  iratos,  &c,    «  Who,  after  tasting  of  thee,  neither  trembles  at  the  angry 
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tiaras  of  kings,  nov  the  arms  of  foes  in  hostile  array."  The  expression  imlos  rcgum  apices 
maybe  morefreely  rendered,  "  the  pride  and  power  of  angry  monarchs."     It  contains  a 

particular  allusion  to  the  regal  costume  of  Parthia  and  the  East. 21.  Laeta.     "  Propi- 

tious." 22.  Segncs  nodum  sohcrc.    "  Slow  to  loosen  thc  bond  of  union."     Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes.  Ode  1.  30. 5.  and  also  the  comment  of  Doring  :  quae  nonfacile,  quo  invicevi 
inicr  se  ncxac  utnl,  solcunt  vinculum."  The  expression  scgnes  solverc  is  a  Graecism  for  segncs 
ad  solrendum.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  mention  of  the  Graces  alludes 

here  to  the  propriety  and  decorum   which  are  to  prevail   throughout  the  banquet. 23. 

Vivacque  lucernae.     "  And  the  living  lights."     Compare  Melcager,  66.  (Anal.  Bruvck.  1.  20.) 

>tyvo$  <pt\dypvirvos. Produccnt.    "  Shall  prolong."    The  expression  tc  produccnt  is  equi- 

valent,  in  fact,  to  convivium  producent. 


ODE  22.    The  poet,  after  briefly  enumerating  some  of  the  attributes  of  Diana,  consecrates 
to  the  goddess  a  pine  tree  that  shaded  his  rural  abode,  and  proraises  that  it  shall 
be  wet  with  the  blood  of  a  yearly  sacrifice. 

Mitscherlich  ridicules,  very  deservedly,  the  discovery  of  some  commentators,  relative  to 
the  gratitude  which  dictated  this  ode,  for  a  favour  conferred  by  Diana  on  the  bard. 


1.  Montium  custos,  &c.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1,21.1. 2.  Qjuae  labo- 

rantesutero  puellas,  &c.     Compare  remarks  on  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at  the 

conclusion  of  the  notes  on  the  Carmen  Saeculare. 3.  Tervocata.    The  number  three  was 

always  held  sacred  in  the  ancient  pagan  world,  and  some  writers  think  they  see  in  this  a 
dark  and  ill-understood  notion  of  a  real  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature.     Compare  Maurice's 

Jndian  Antiquities,  vol.  4.  p.  237.  seqq. Adimisque  leto.     "And  rescuest  them   from   the 

perils  of  death." 4.  Diva  triformis.    Alluding  to  the  triple  designation  of  this  goddess, 

i.  e.  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  upon  earth,  Hecate  intheshades.     Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  4. 
511.    *'  Tria  Firginis  ora  Dianae." 

5.  Imminens  villae,  &c.     "  Let  the  pine  that  hangs  over  my  villa  be  sacred  to  thee."    Tua 
ishere  equivalent  to  tibi  sacra.    Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  10.  423.    "  Haec  arma  exuviasque  viri 

tua  quercus  habebit." 6.  Per  exactos  annus."    At  the  close  of  every  year."    Equivalentto 

quotannis.     Compare  Ode  3.  18.  5.  "  pleno  anno." 7.  Obliquum  mcditantis  ictum.    Boars 

have  their  tusks  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can  only  bite  obliquely  or  side-ways. 
Thus  Homer,  {11.  12.  148.)  speaking  of  two  wild  boars,  uses  the  expression,  hoxp.6  jftrarowrs. 


ODE  23.  The  bard  addresses  Phidyle,  a  resident  in  the  country,  whom  the  humbie  nature 
of  her  offerings  to  the  gods  had  filled  with  deep  solicitude.  He  bids  her  be  of 
good  cheer,  assuring  her  that  the  value  of  every  sacrifice  depends  on  the  feelings  by  which 
it  is  dictated,  and  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  lowliest  kind,  if  offered  by  a  sincere  and 
pious  heart,  is  more  acceptable  to  heaven  than  the  most  costly  oblations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  such  a  view  of  the  subject  of  the  ode.  There  have  not 
beenwanting  commentators,  however,  who  give  it,weneed  not  say  how  erroneously,  an  en- 
tirely  different  character.  Compare,  for  example,  the  remarks  of  Achaintre.  "  Les  com- 
mentateurs  anciens  n'avoient  pas  soupgonne  le  dessein  d'  Horace  en  composant  cette  ode ; 
M.  Dacierle  premier  l'a  fait  pressentir  ;  etle  P.  Sanadon  a  developpe  son  idee.  Horace, 
qui  n'etoit  pas  fort  devot,  voyoit  avec  peine  que  sa  fermiere  se  ruinoit  en  offrandes  et  sa- 
Tifires  qu'elle  faisoit  a  chaque  fete ;  et  il  y  en  avoit  trois  ou  quatre  par  mois.    Pour  mettrr 
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des  bornes  a  une  liberalitc,  peut-etre  assez  couteuse  pour  lui-meme,  il  lui  addresse  cette  ode, 
qui  sous  1'apparence  d'unepiete  £clairee,  annonce  une  parcimonie  digne  d'un  epicurien. 
Ces  Messieurs  paroissent  avoir  devine  juste:  on  pourroit  pourtant  prendre  la  chose  au 
serieux,  et  ne  pas  accuser  ainsi  Horace  sans  preuves." 


1.  Supinas  manus.  "Thy  suppliant  hands."  Literally,  "tby  hands  with  the  palras 
turned  upwards."  This  was  the  ordinary  gesture  of  those  who  offered  up  prayers  to  the 
celestial  deities.  They  raised  their  hands  in  such  a  way  that  the  palms  were  turned  upwards 
to  the  heavens,  and  in  this  state  the  hand  might  very  properly  be  designated  by  the  epithet 
supina.  The  idiom  of  the  Greek  is  analogous:  thus AnrTiav  %«?pa,  and  InTid&iv  xfyas-  Com- 
pare  also  Aeschylus,  P.  V.  1040.  ed.  Blomf.  hi:Tiday.aaiv  %spujv.  Blomiield  (Glossary.  s.  v.)  cites, 
In  illustration,  the  present  passage  of  Horace,  and  refers  also  to  Virgil,  Aen.  3. 176,  and  4. 
205.    The  same  editor  cites  from  Suidas  (s.  v.  tVnof)  the  following  from  an  unknown 

Writer.      HpoOvfita   rjj  ~dar\  ava-KiTaoavTZs  rds  irvXas,  e(H%avTO  hnriais  %cpal  tovs  iroXeuiovs. — It  should 

notbe  omitted,  that  in  praying  to  the  deities  of  the  lower  world  the  palrm  of  the  hand  were 
turned  downwards  tovvards  the  eart.h. 

2.  Nasccntc  Luna.     "  At  thenewmoon."  i.  e.  Atthe  beginning  of  every  montb.     Tlie 

aliusion  is  to  the  old  mode  of  computing  by  lunar  months. 3.  Placaris.  The  final  syllablc 

of  this  tense  is  common  ;  here  it  is  long.     Compare  Carey^s  Latin  Prosody,  p.  91.  (3d.  cd. 

1819.) Ethorna  fruge.     "  And  with  aportion  of  this  year's  produce."     Hornus    ("  of 

this  year's  growth,")  is  from  the  Greek  rfiptvo?,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  of  (bpa. — —5.  Afri- 
tum.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  15.  Iani  seeks  to  identify  the  wind,  here  men- 
tioned,  with  the  modern  Sirocco.  "  Esl  ventus  is,  qui  hodie  Italis  Sirocco  dicitur,  vcnitns  a 
Libyae  desertis  arcnosis,  unde  non  modo  gravissimum  aestum,  sed  etiam  aranularum  igniiarum 
copiam  advthit,  ut  homines,  pecudes,  agri,  arbores,  ornnia  denique  laedanlur,  adurantur,  proster- 
?iawtur."    Compare  Hughes1  Travels,  vol.  l.p.  121.    Brydone'$  Tour,  vol.  1.  p.  6.  seqq. 

(J.  Sterilem  robiginem.    "  The  blasting  mildew."    Robigo  is  a  derivative  from  rubrus  "  red." 

Compare  Festus.    "  Robumrubro  colore et  rufo  signijicari  manifestum  cst." -7.  Dulces alwnu 

ni.    "  The  sweet  offspring  of  my  flocks."     Compare  Ode  3.  18.  3. 8.  Pomifcro  grave 

tentpus  anno.  "  The  sickly  season  in  the  autumn  of  the  year."  As  regards  the  poetic  usage, 
by  which  annus  is  frequently  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  part,  not  of  the  whole  year,  compare 
VirgU,  Eclog.  3.  57.    Horacc.  Epod.  2.  39.     Slatius,  Sylv.  1.  3. 8,  &c. 

9.  Nam  quae  nivali,  &c.  The  construction  is  as  follows  :  Navi  victima diis  devota  quacpasci- 
tur  nivali  Algido,  intcr  quercus  et  ilices,  aut  crescitin  Albanis  herbis,  tinget  cervicc  securcs  ponti- 
ficum.  The  idea  involved  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  verse  is  this :  The  more  costly  victims 
shall  fall  for  the  public  welfare  ;  thou  hast  need  of  but  few  and  simple  offerings  to  propiti- 

ate  for  thee  the  favour  of  the  gods. Algido.    We  must  distinguish     between  the  Mons 

Algidus,  of  which  the  poet  here  speaks,  and  the  town  of  Algidum.  The  latter,  according 
to  Strabo  (5. — vol.  2.  p.  171.  ed.  Tzschk.)  was  an  insignificant  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
situated  in  a  hollow.  Antiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  position  at  V  Osteria  dell  Aglio. 
The  Mons  Algidus  has  already  been  described.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1 .  21.  G*. 

11.  Albanisinherbis.    "  Amid  Alban  pastures."    Alluding  to  tbe  pastures  around  the 

Mons  Albanus  and  the  ancient  site  of  Alba  Longa. 13.  Cervice.    "  With  the  blood  that 

streamsfrom  its  wounded  neck." Te  nihil  attinet,  &c.  "It  is  unnecessary  for  thee,  if  thou 

crownest  thy  little  Lares  with  rosemary  and  the  pliant  myrtle,  to  seek  to  propitiate  their 
favour  with  the  slaughter  of  many  sacrifices."  The  Lares  of  the  Romans  are  generally 
thought  to  have  been  the  manes  of  their  ancestors.  Small  waxen  images  of  them,  clotbed 
■with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the  hall.  On  festivals  they  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  .to  them.  (Compare  Spangenberg,  De  Ve- 
teris  Latii  rdigionibus  domesticis,  p.  28.)    Some  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  term 
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Lar.    ^Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.   7.11.)    Consult,  on  the  same  subject,  Lanzl,  Suggio  di 
Lingua  Etnisca.  vol.  2.  p.  224.  ed.  2</.  1834. 

14.  ilfarwo  rore.  The  rosemary  received  its  Latin  name,  according  to  Martyn,  (ad.  Virg. 
Ccorg.  2.  213.)  from  the  circumstance  of  its  beingused  in  sprinkling.  (as  vve  readjn  the  scrip- 
tures,  of  hyssop,)  and  from  its  growing  in  places  near  thc  sea-coast.  Compare,  in  illustration 
of  this  phraseology,  the  expression  Arabo  rore,  as  applied  by  Ooid  (Her.  15.  7G.)  to  myrrh, 
and  Syrio  rore,  which  Tibullus  (3.  4.  28)  employs  in  speaking  of  nard.  In  the  prose  wri- 
ters,  the  name  of  this  plant  is  given  by  editors  generally  as  one  wo:d,  rosmarinus,  or  rosma- 
ririurn.  The  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  most  comraonly  divide  it.  The  division  is  undoubtedly 
uaore  correct,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Compare  Fcc,  Flore  de  Virgile,p.  142.  The  Greek 
name  forthe  rosemary  is  \iSavu)ris  cTeQavopaTixfi,  in  allusion  botb  to  itsodour  and  itsbeing  used 
for  crowns.  Accordingto  Jipulcius  Celsus  (de  Jlcrb.  c.  79.)  rosemary  was  used  in  oflerings  to 
the  gods  before  frankincense  was  known.  "  Antcquam  tus  sciretur,  hac  herba  homines  deos 
placabant" 

16.  Fragilique  myrlo.  "  And  with  pliant  myvtle."  We  have  ventured  to  give  the  epithet/ra- 
gilis  the  meaning  of  "pliant,"  though  it  is  due  to  candour  to  state  thatthis  signification  of  the 
term  has  been  much  disputed.  Mitscfcerlich  cites,  in  favour  of  it,  Juvenal,  12.  88,  where 
ihe  epithet  fragilis  is  applied  to  ccra,  on  which  Ruperti  remarks  "  fragili  cera,  flexibUi,  molli, 
vel  potius  de  simulacris  cercis  quac  facih  frangunlur."  In  Ovid  (Mct.  15,  169.)  the  critics  are 
divided  between /ragifts  andfacilis,  the  line,  in  the  common  editions,  being  as  follows  : 
"  Utque  novis  fragilis  signatur  cerajiguris."    Compare  Gierig,  and  Jahn,  ad  Ov.  I.  c. 

17.  Immunis  aram,  &c.  "If  a  hand,  unstained  by  gniltr  has  touched  the  altar,  it  will  arY- 
pease  the  offended  gods  even  with  the  pious  cake  and  the  crackling  salt,  finding  as  much  fa- 
vour  in  their  eyes  as  if  a  costly  sacrifice  were  offered."  Non  sumiuosa  blandior  hostia,  lite- 
rally,  "  not  rendered  more  acceptable  by  a  costly  sacrifice."  Tbe  expression  farrcpio  ci  sa~ 
licnte  mica  alludes  to  the  salted  cake  (mola  salsa,frugcs  salsae,  Virg.  Aen.  2.  133.)  composed 
of  bran  or  meal  inixed  with  salt,  and  which  was  sprinkied  on  the  head  of  the  victira.  Salt 
was  beld  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients,  and  was  always  used  in  sacrifices.  Thus  Fli- 
ny  (H.  N.  31.  7.)remarks  ;  "  Intclligebatur  salis  auctoritas ;  quando  nulla  conficiuntur  sir,e  mc- 
la  salsa:'  Compare  Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  1.  p.  36S.  seqq.  Even  in  the  Levitical  law  salt  is 
required  as  indispensable  to  a  sacrifice.  Kal  zav  Ztipov Svo-ias  vji&v  aXl  Skio&faiTai.  (Levit.  2.  13.) 
where  Rosenmiiller  observes,  "  Sal  sacrificio  farrco  addendusin  signum  foederis  fuit  amicitiae 
cum  Deo  iuo  irritae.  Sal  enim  apud  antiquas  gentes  signumfuit  amicitiac.  Ratio  aulem  vide- 
tur  repelenaa  inde,  quou  nulla  amicorum  epidaris  accubatio  absque  sale  soleret  agitari ;  cbidque 
nec  decebat  sacrificia,  seu  Dei  convicia,  sim  eo  apparari:' 


ODE  24.  The  bard  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and 
against  the  unprincipled  cupidity  by  which  they  were  constaiitly  accompanied. 
A  contrast  is  drawnbetween  the  pure  and  simple  manners  of  barbarian  nations  and  the  un- 
bridled  corruption  of  his  countrymen,  and  Augustus  is  implored  to  save  the  empire  by  inter- 
posing  abarrier  to  the  inundation  of  vice. 


1.  Inlaclis  opulentior,  &c-  The  construction  is  as  follows  :  uLicel,  opulentior  intadis  Ihesau- 
ris  Arabum  el  divitis  Indiac,  occupes  omne  Tyrrhenum  et  Apulicum  mare  tuis  cuemcnlis,  tarnen 
si  dira  Necessitasfigit"  &c.  "  Though  wealthier  than  the  yet  unrifled  treasures  of  the  Ara- 
bians  and  of  rich  India,  thou  coverest  with  thy  structures  all  the  Tuscan  and  Apulian  seas» 
still,  if  cruel  Destiny  once  fixes  her  spikes  of  adamant  in  thy  head,  thou  wilt  not  free  thy 
l)reast  from  fear,  thou  wilt  not  extricate  thy  life  from  the  snares  of  death."  The  epithet  in- 
tfctus,  apnlied  to  the  treasures  of  the  East,refers  to  their  beingas  yet  free  frojn  the  grasp  o 
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Rome.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  29. 1. 3.  Cacmentis.  For  some  reraarks  on, 

theprimitive  meaning  of  this  term,  consult  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  1.  35. 4.  Tyrrhc- 

num  omne,  &c.     The  Tyrrhenian  denotes  the  lower,  the   Apulian,  the  upper,  sea. 5. 

Adamantinos.     Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odel.  6.  13. 

6.  Summis  verlicibus.  The  meaning,  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  expression,  is  sanc- 
tioned  by  some  of  the  best  commentators,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Dacier,  how- 
ever,  and  others,  understand  by  it  the  tops  or  pinnacles  of  villas.  Sanadon  applies  it  in  a 
moral  sense  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  ("  les  fortunes  les  plus  elevees,")  while  Bentley  takes 
verticibus  to  denote  the  heads  of  spikes,  so  that  summis  verlicibus  will  mean,  according  to 
him,  "  up  to  tbe  very  head,"  and  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet  will  be, 
"  Sic  Clavos fitfit  Necessitas,  summis  verticibus,  ut  nulla  vi  evellipossint."  We  will  cite,  in  sup- 
port  of  the  interpretation  adopted  by  us,  the  explanatory  comment  of  Mitscherlich :  "  Jam 
qui  Necessitatis  sive  Fati  violentiam  experitur,  in  quo  vim  suam  exserit,  hunc  servata,  animala- 
que  symbolica  ratione,  clavis  adigit,  iisfixum  lenet,  ut  neelabi  qucat,  idque  summis  verticibus,m 
summo  vertice  eos  drfigendo.  De  effectu  aulem,  quem  clavus  per  caput  adactus  producat,  poc- 
tam  nec  cogitasse,  nec  cogitare  potuisse  hoc  loco,  quum  JVecessitatem  a  morte  diversam  inducat,  quis 
non  videtV 

9.  Campeslres  mclius  Scythae,  &c.  "  A  happier  life  lead  the  Scythians  that  roam  along 
the  plain,  whose  waggons  drag,  according  to  the  wonted  custom  of  the  race,  their  wander- 
ing  abodes."  An  allusion  to  the  Scythian  mode  of  living  in  waggons,  whence  the  appella- 
tions  of  ajjKx%66ioi,  aiidfyiKoi,  &c.  given  to  these  roving  Nomades  by  the  Greeks.  Compare 
Slrabo,  (7.—vol.  2.  p.  361.  ed.  Tzschk.)  Justin.  2.  2.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  22. 19.  and  Aes- 
chylus,  P.  V.  734.  ed.  Blomf. 

"ZKvdas  <$'  afc^si  vo/xdSas,  ol  Tt\&KTas  ariyas 
TTcSdpcnoi  ^^10^^  irr'  evk<>k\ois  oXpiS> 
iKr)66\ois  t6%oiciv  i^rjprrinivoi. 

11.  Rigidi  Getae.  «  The  hardy  Getae."  The  Getae  originally  occupied  the  tract  oi 
country  which  had  the  Danube  to  the  North,  the  range  of  Haemus  to  the  south,  the  Euxine 
to  the  east,  and  the  Crobyzian  Thracians  to  the  west.  It  was  within  these  limits  that  Hero- 
dotus  knew  them.  Afterwards,  however,  being  dislodged,  probably  by  the  Macedonian 
arms,  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  pursued  their  Nomadic  raode  of  life  in  the  steppes  be- 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Tyras,  or  Dneister.  Compare  Adelung,  Mithridates,  vol.  2.  p. 
357.  WAnville,  sur  la  Nation  des  Getes.  (Mem.  de  V  Acad.  des  Jnscr.  vol.  25.  p.  34.  seqq.) 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  35.  9. 

12.  Immetata  jugera.  "  Unmeasured  acres,"  i.  e.  unmarked  by  boundaries.  Alluding  to 
the  land  being  in  common.  Compare  the  language  of  Caesar,  in  relatlion  to  the  Germans  : 
u  Neque  quisquam  agri  modum  certum  autfines  habet  proprios."  (6.  22.)  Consult  also  Pfister, 
Geschichte  der  Teutschen  vol.  1.  p.  53.     (Gesch.  der  europ&ischen  Staaten,  von  Heeren  und 

Ukert.  1829.) Liberas  fruges  et  Cererem.     "  A  harvest  free  to  all."     Cererem  is  here  mere- 

ly  explanatory  of  fruges. 14.  Nec  cullura  piacet,  &x.     "  Nor  does  a  culture  longer  than  an 

annual  one  please  them."     Alluding  to  their  annual  change  of  abode.     Compare  Caesar, 

l.  c.     "  Atque  anno  post  alio  transire  cogunt." 15.  Defunctumqne  laboribus,  &c    "  And  a 

successor,  upon  equal  terms,  relieves  him  who  has  ended  his  labours  of  a  year."  Compare 
the  language  of  Caesar  in  relation  to  the  Suevi  (4.  1.)  "  Cenium pagos  habere  dicuntur,  equi- 
bus  quotannis  singula  millia  armatorum  bellandi  causa  educunt.  Reliqui,  qui  domi  manserint,  se 
atque  illos  alunt.  Hi  rursus  anno  post  in  armis  sunt :  illi  domi  remanent.  Sic  neque  agricultu* 
ra,  nec  ratio  atque  usus  belli  intermitlitur  :  sed  privati  ac  separati  agri  apud  eos  nihil  est,  neque 
longius  anno  remanere  uno  in  loco  incolendi  causa  licet" 

17.  Rlic  matre  carentibus,  &c.    "  There  the  wiie,.  a  stranger  to  wickedness,  treats  kindly 
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»'ne  childienofaprevioiHnu\rriage.deprivedofamother'scare."  i.e.  iskindtoher  motherless 
step-chiUlren.  Some  commentntors  give  a  very  strange  and  forced  interpretation  to  tem- 
perarc  iu  ihis  passage.  making  it  cquivalent  to  miscere  pocula.  So  that,  according  to  thein, 
the  true  translation  of  the  sentenoe  is  as  follows  :  "  There  the  wife  mixes,  with  no  guilty 
design,  the  draught  for  her  motherless  stcp-children."  The  scholium  of  Acron  favours  this 
rxplanation,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  decidedly  inferior  to  the  one  which  we  have  adopted, 
nndbywhich   tcmpirarc  is  made  to  have  the  force  of  parccrc,  or  leniler  tractarc.    (On  the 

( onstruction  of  this  verb,   compare   Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  271,  Kenrick'*  transl.  1d  ed.) 19- 

Dotata  conju.r.  •■'The  dowered  spouse."  Comparc,  in  relation  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
oonveyed.  Plaulus,  Aul.  3.  5.  60.  "  Nam  quae  indolata  cst,  ea  in  poteslate  est  viri.  Dotatae 
mactant  tt  malo  el  damno  r/Yos,"  and  again,  Asin.  1.  2.  74.  "  Argentum  accepi,  doteimperium 
rcndidi." 20.  Ntiido  adultcro.     "  The  gay  adulterer." 

21.  Dos  cst  magna  parcnlium,  &c.  A  noble  sentence,  but  requiring,  in  order  to  be  clearly 
understood,  a  translation  bordering  upon  paraphrase.  "  Witta  them,  a  rich  dowry  consists 
in  the  virtue  instilled  by  parental  instruction,  and  in  chastity,  shrinking  from  the  addresses 
of  another,  while  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  marriage  compact,  as  well  as  in  the  conviction 
that  fo  violate  this  compact  is  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  heaven,  or  that  the  punishment 
due  to  its  commission  is  instant  dealh."  In  renriering  the  clause  aut  prelium  emori,  we  have 
rejected  the  explanation  of  Gesner,  Mitdchenich,  Doring  and  others,  as  decidedly  inferior. 
That  explanation  is  given  by  Mitscherlich  asfollows:  "pretium  putant,  inpretio  habent, 
pulclterrimum  existimanl,  cmori,  mortem  potius  subire  quam  dedecus  illud  pati  :  intcnlatum  vel 
Jiaiamflagitium  morte  volunlaria  redimunt." 

27.  Patcr  Urbium  svbscribi  slatuis.  "  To  be  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of  statues  as  the 
Falher  of  his  Country."  An  allusion  to  Augustus.  The  title  of  Pater  Patriae  had  not  yet 
been  conferred  on  this  monarch  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Senate,  though  several  ancient 
coins,  struck  about  this  period,  clearly  show  that  it  had  already  been  conceded  by  the  public 

voice.     Compare    Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num.  vol.  6.  col.  621.  622. 28.  Indomitam  liceniiam. 

•;  Our  hitherto  ungovernable  licentiousness."     Compare  Ode  4.  15.  10. 30.  Claruspost- 

genitis.    "  lllustrious  for   this  to  after  ages." Qjuatenus.    "  Since." 31.   Virtutem  in- 

celumem.  "  Merit,  while  it  remains  with  us,"  i.  e.  illustrious  raen,  while  alive.— — 32. 
Invidi.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast,  "  Vcre  enimper  iuvidiamjit,  ul  boni  viri,  cum 
amissi  sint,  desiderentur" 

34.  Culpa.     "  Crime." — — 35.  Sine  moribus.    "  Without  public  morals  to  enforce  them." 

36.  Si  nequefervidis,  &c.    An  allusion  tothe  torrid  zone.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  1.  22.  22. 38.  Nec  Boreae  Jinitimum  latus,  &c.     "  Nor  the  region  bordering  on  the 

North,  and  the  snows  frozen  to  the  ground."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  22.  17. 
— 40.  Horrida  caUidi,  &c  "  Ifthe  skilfulmarinerstriumph  over  the  stormy  seas?  If  narrow 
circumstances,  now  esteemed  a  great  disgrace,bid  us,"  &c.  Compare  Lucian,  (pro  Mercede 
Conductis,  10. — vol.  3.  p.  278.  ed.  JBip.)    rriv   -Ktviav,  vdvra  -ouiv  Kal  nde^eiv  avavdQovaav. 

45.  Vel  nos  in  Capitolium,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  If  we  sin- 
cerely  repent  of  the  luxury  and  vice  that  have  tarnished  the  Roraan  name,  if  we  desire 
another  and  a  better  state  of  things,  let  us  carry  our  superfluous  wealth  to  the  Capitol  and 

consecrate  it  to  the  gods,  or  let  us  cast  it  as  a  thing  accursed  into  the  nearest  sea. 

In  Capitolinm.  We  have  here  a  flattering  allusion  to  a  remarkable  act  on  the  part  of  Au- 
gustus,  in  dedicating  a  large  amount  of  treasure  to  the  Capitoline  Jove.  Compare  Sueto- 
nius,  vit.  Aug.  30.  '*  Aedes  sacras  velustate  collapsas,  aut  incendio  absumtas  refecit ;  easqueet 
ceteras  opulentissimis  donis  adornavit,  ut  qui  in  cellam  Capitolini  Jovis  sedecim  milliapondoauri, 
gemmasque  ac  marzaritas  quingenties  H.  S.  nna  donatione  contulerit.''1  This  was  after  his 
triumph,  A.  U.  C.  725.  as  we  are  informed  by  Dio  Cassius,  51.  22.  As  regards  the  temples 
erected  by  Augustus,  and  the  gifts  there  eonsecrated.  compare  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum, 
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iab.  1. 4G.  Faventinm.    "Of  our  applaudingfellow-citizens." 47.  In  marc  proxmiunL 

The  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  probably  meant.  Things  accnrsed  wcre  wont  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  or  the  nearest  running  water:  hence,  B«AX'  «  vhm^,  and  Mitte  in  aquam  became  pro- 
verbial  expressioas  for  "  destroy."  Compare  Erasmus.  ChU,  2.  Ccnt.  1.  col  385.  and 
Lucian,  Tim.  56.  ^ — vol.  1.  /).  125.  erf.  Bip.) 

52.   Tenerae  r.imis.     "  Enervated  by  effeminate  indulgence.'" 54.  Ncscit  eqiio  rudis,  hc. 

"  The  freo-born  youth,  trained  up  in  ignorance  of  manly  aceoropbshments,  kftows  not  how 
to  retain  hjs  seat  on  thcsteed  and  fears  to  hunt."  Among  the  Romans,  those  who  were 
born  of  parents  that  had  alwayS  been  free  were  styled  ingenui.  Compare  Bcinecciu*,  Anliq. 
Rom.p.  231.  cd.  Haubold.  As  regards  the  construction  of  this  sentence,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  Mitscherlich  joins  rudis  with  nescit,  asan  instance  of  the  "  copia  poeticn."  which  Doring, 

however,  very  properiy  coudemns. 57.  Graeco  trocho.     The  trochus  (rpoxos)  was  a  circle 

of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  and  with  which  young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse 

themselves.     ft  was  borrowed  fiom  the  Greeks.- 58.  Seumalis.    "  Or,  if  thou preferest." 

• Vetita  legibus  alea.     A!l  games  of  chance  were  forbidden   among  the  Romans  by  the 

Comelian,  Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  except  in  the  month  of  December.  These  laws, 
however,  were  not  strictly  observed.  Compare  Marlial.  ep.  4.  4.  17.  and  Suetonius,  vit. 
Aug.  71. 

59.  Perjura  palris  fidcs.     "  His  perjured  and  faithless  parent." 60.  Consorlem,  tociuvn, 

ct  hospitem,  "  His  co-heir,  his  partner,  and  the  stranger  with  whom  he  deals."  Consult  Va- 
rious  Readings,  and  compare  the  remarks  of  Bentley.  as  explanatory  of  the  terms  consors 
and  socius.  "  Aliud  enim  Consors,  aliud,  Socius.  Consorlcs  erant  cohaeredes,  qui  haereditt/- 
tem  non  dividsbant,  sed  quicquid  e$  ea  capiebatur  in  lommuve  confercbant  *  Socii,  qui  in  quoiis 
negotio,  aut  re  pecuniatia,  contraclum  inibant,  utlucrum  exca  re  vel  damnum  inter  se  eommune 
foret."    To  defraud  a  partner  was  deemed  a  most  disgraceful  offence.     Thus  Cicero,  (pro 

Rosc.  Am.  40.)     "  In  rebus  minoribus  socium  falkre  turpissimum  esl Recte  igitur  majo- 

res  eum,  qui  socium  fefdlisset ,  in  benorum  xirorwm  numero  nonputarunt  haberi  oporterc.  At 
vcro  T.  Roscius  non  unum  rci  vecnniariac  sociumfefeUit,"  &c. 

61.  Indignoquepecuniam,  &c.  '"  Ahd  hasten  to  amass  wealth  for  an  heir  unworthy  of  en- 
joying  it."  The  covetous  and  fraudulent  father  toils  day  and  night  in  accumulating  wealth. 
only  for  a  prodi/ral  heir  to  squander.     Compare,  as  regards  the  very  expressive  term  propc- 

ret,  the  line  of  Smtml,  14.  178.    "  Quis  metus  autpudor  est  unquam properantis  avari .?" 

62.  Scilirei  improbac,  &c.  f*  Riches,  dishonestly  acquired,  inerease,  it  is  true,  yet  something 
or  other  is  ever  wanting  to  what  seems  an  imperfect  fortune  in  the  eyes  of  its  possessor." 
Compare  the  scholium  of  Porphyrion.  "  Hoc  ad  ipsam  atariiiae  naturam  referlur,  cui  cum 
nihil  desit,  semper  videtur  deesse."  Fn.  illustration  of  the  phraseology  nescio  quid,  consult 
Crombie's  Gymnasiinn,  vol.  1.  p.  258.  Sd.  ed.  and  Sckcller,  Praecep.  Siyli,  vol.  \.p.  320. 


ODE  25.  A  beautiful  dithyrambic  ode  in  honpur  of  Augustus.  The  bard,  full  of  poetic 
enthusiasra,  fancies  himself  borne  along  amid  woods  and  wilds  to  celebrate,  in 
some  distant  cave,  the  praises  of  the  monarch.  Then,  like  another  Bacchanalian,  heawakes 
from  thetrance-Iike  feslings  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  gazes  with  wonder  upon 
tiie  scenes  that  lie  before  him.  An  invocation  to  Bacchus  succeeds,  and  allusion  is  again 
made  to  the  strains  in  which  the  praises  of  Augustus  are  to  be  poured  forth  to  the  world. 


1.  Tuivlenum.    "  Fuil  of  thy  inspiration."    Literally,  "  full  of  thee." 3.  Vdoxmenir. 

mva.    "  Moving  swiftly  onward  under  the  influence  of  an  altered  mind."    The  epithet 
nova  is  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  all-powerful  inspiration  of  the 
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.Ji: fyubus  anlris,  Si  c.    '1  he  construction  is  as  follows  :  ln  quibus  antris  avdiar  meditans 

rnscrerc,  &c.  '•  In  what  cave  shall  I  bo  hoard.  cssaying  toenroll  tho  etcrnal  giory  of  the  ex- 
alled  Caesar  amid  tbe  siars  and  ihc  council  of  Jovo  ?"  The  expression  audiar  mediiani  is 
iu  kceping  ivilh  the  dithyrambic  character  of  the  ode  Comparc,  with  the  use  of  mcditans 
in  this  passape.  the  Grcek  ,u\:r r,,.  tbe  rcferenc»  beirg  to  excrcise  niv<  practice  on  the  part  of 

the  bard,  before  a  full  a-id  peifecteffort  is  openly  made. Consilio  Jocis.    An  allusion  to 

the  Dii  Constntes  or  Majotes.    Their  names  are  given  by  Ennius,  as  follows. 

"  Juno.  Vesta,  Minerta,  Ccrts,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mcrcurius,  Juvir,  Neptunus,  Vulcanuz,  Apcllo." 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Jovis  in  this  distich  is  the  nominative.  Compare,  in  re- 
lation  to  this  old  form,  Plautus,  Siicli.  2.  2.  1.  Priscian,vel.  1.  p.  214.  cd.  KrchL  Vaterius 
Probus,  p.  1446.  cd.  Putscb.  As  regards  the  metrieal  reading  of  the  !ine,  the  final  letter  of 
Jovis  is  dropped  before  the  following  consonant.  Compare  Caretfs  Latin  Prosody,  §50. 
^chyieider,  L.  G.  vol.  l.p.  343. 

7.  Dieam  insigne,  &c.     "  I  will  send  fortb  a  lofty  strain,  new,  as  yet  unuttered  by  other 
lips."  The  pleonastic  turn  of  expression:in  "  recens,  adluif  indielum  orealic."  accords  with  the 

wild  andirregular  nature  of  the  whoie  piece. 8.  Non  sccus  injugis,  &c.     "  So  the  Bac- 

chanal,  awakening  from  sieep,  stands  lost  in  stupid  astonishment  on  the  moun  ain-tcps,  be- 
holding  in  the  distance  the  Hebrus,  and  Thrace  white  with  snow,  and  Rhodope  traversed 
by  barbarian  foot.'v  Thepoet,  recovering  trom  the  strcng  influence  of  the  god,  and  survey- 
ing  with  alarm  the  arduous  nature  of  the  theme  to  wbich  fae  has  dared  to  approach,  coni- 
pareshimself  to  the  Bacchant,  whomthe  stern  powerof  the  deity,  that  she  serves,  hasdriven 
onward,  in  blind  career,  through  many  a  strange  and  distantregion.  Awakening  from  the 
deep  slumber  into  which  exhausted  nature  had  at  length  been  compelled  to  sink,  she  finds 
herself,  when  returning  recollection  comes  to  her  aid,  on  the  remote  mountain-tops,  far  from 
hcr  r.ative  sccnes,  and  gazes  in  silent  wonder  on  the  prospect  beforeher ;  the  dark  Hebrus, 
the  sno-.v-clad  fields  of  Thrace,  and  the  chain  of  Rhodope  rearing  its  summits  to  the  skies. 
Few  passages  can  be  cited  from  any  ancient  or  modeni  writer  containing  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry. — Compare.  with  exsomnis  in  the  text,  the  Greek  e$omot,  and  consult  IL 
Stepk.  Diatr.  2.  12. 

10.  Hebrum.  The  Hebrus,  now  the  Maritza,  is  one  of  the  raost  considerable  rivers  of 
Europe.  Itrisesin  the  central  chain  that  separates  the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the  great 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Thucydides  says  that  it  takes  its  source  in  mount  Scomius  (2.  96.) 
and  Pliny  in  Rhodcpe.  (H.  N.  4.  11.)  After  receiving  several  tributary  streams,  it  falls  into 
the  Aegaean,  near  the  city  of  Aenus.  Alcaeus,  in  a  verse  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on 
TheocrUus,  Id.  7.111.  callsit  the  fairest  of  rivers.     "EfJpo?  <cd>A«n-os  -oTapiiv.  (Cramer's  Ancicnt 

Greece,  vol.  l.p.  316.)- 12.  Rkodopen.     Rhodope,  now  Derveni,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 

Thrace,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  great  rarige  of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and  Scomius,  and 
lying  along  the  North-Eastern  borders  of  Macedonia.  Theocritus  classes  it  with  the  higbest 
?ummits  of  the  ancient  world. 

Ev«  ^twv  wf  ris  KariTa.Ki.TO  paKpov  ti</>'  Aifior, 

?;  "A0w,  rj  'FoSortav,  >}  Kavicacov  ic^arotvTa.  (Id.  7.  77.) 

22.  Ut  miki  devio  libet.    How  it  delights  me  as  1  wander  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.5 

13.  Vacmim  nemus.    w  The  lonely  grove." 14.  0  Naiadum  potens,  &c.     "  O  gqd  of 

the  Naiads,  and  of  the  Bacchantes,  powerful  enough  to  tear  up  with  their  hands  the  tall 
mountain  ash  trees."  A  new  fit  of  entbusiasm  comes  over  the  bard  and  he  again  addresses 
the  god,  and  again  reverts  to  the  subject  of  his  song.  As  regards  the  form  of  invocation 
here  adopted,  coropare  the  language  of  the  Orphic  Hymn,  53.  6.    p?«icc  «ai  J3«\y««?  hyotyzvt 


) 

/ 
( 
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Ki<Tffo<p6poiaiv. 15.  Baccharumquevalentnum,  &c<  compare  Euripides,  Bacchac  1009.  and,  ort 

Ihe  resemblance  between  the  movements  of  the  Bacchanalians,  and  those  of  the  Egyptiait 
priests  in  celebrating  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Apis,  consult  Sainte-Croix,  sur  les  Mysttres  du 

Paganismc,  vol.  2.  p.  53.  cd.  De  Sacy. 16.  Fraxinos.     The  fraxinus  of  the  Latinsanswers 

lo  the  iic\la  of  the  Greeks,  which  latter  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  pfat  "  honey."  It 
is  this  tree  which  distills  of  itself,  or  by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  or  branches,  a  white  and 
sweet  liquor,  commonly  called,  in  its  dried  state,  manna  of  Calabria,  and  vended  as  a  me- 
dicine.     Consult  CalrneCs  Diclionary,  s.  v.  Manna,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  8. 

19.  0  Lcnace.  "0  god  of  the  wine-press."  The  appellation  Lcnaeus  comes  from  the  Greek 
Arivcuos,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from  \rjvdg,  "  a  wine-press."  (Compare  Scheneider  Worterb. 
s.  v.)  A  festival,  called  At)vaia,  was  also  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  on  which  consult 
Ruhnken,  Auci.  Emendat.  (Flesych.  vol.2.  ad.  fin.)  Wyttcnbach.  Bibliolh.  Crit. part.T.p.  51. 
and  part.  12.  p.  59.  and  De  Sactfs  note  to  Sainle-Croix,  sur  les  Mysteres  dn  Paganisme,  vcl.  2. 

p.  76. Mitscherlich  well  explains  the  concluding  idea  of  this  ode,  which  lies  cauched 

under  the  figurative  language  employed  by  the  bard.  "  Ad  argumentum  carminis  sipostrema 
transferas,  erit :  Projcctissimae  t/uidem  audaciae  est,  Augustum  celebrare ;  scd  aleajacla  cslo."  ( 


ODE  26.     The  bard,  overcome  by  the  arrogance  and  disdain  of  Chloe,  resolves  no  longer 
to  be  led  captive  by  the  power  of  Love. 
The  whole  ode  has  en  appearance  of  having  been  imitatedfrom  the  Greek,  and  from  the 
lOth  verse  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  a  model  had  been  furnished  by  the  poet  Bac- 
chvlides. 


1.  Vixi  puellis,  kc.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  part  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  the  bard,  while 
nttering  his  invocation  to  the  goddess,  offersup  to  her  his  lyre,  together  with  the  "funalia," 
the  '*  vecles"  and  the  "  harpae,"  as  a  soldier,  after  the  years  of  military  service  are  over, 
consecrates  to  the  god  of  war  the  arms  which  had  been  his  companions  in  battle.  It  was 
customary  with  the  ancients,  when  they  discontinued  any  art,  to  offer  up  the  instruments 

connected  with  it  to  the  deity  under  whose  auspices  that  art  had  been  pursued. 2.  Et 

mililavi,  &.c.     Compare  Ovid,  Am.  1.  9.  1.   "  Militat  omnis  amans,  et  habet  sua  caslra  Cupido." 

3.  Arma.    What  these  were  the  poet  himself  mentions  in  the  7th  verse.-^ — Defunctum 

lello.    ''•  Discharged  from  the  warfare  of  love."    The  acpara  napa^avaievpa  are  over,  and  the 

duties  of  the  lyre  are  at  an  end.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  25.  7. 5.  Laevum 

marinae,  &c.  "  Which  guards  the  left  side  of  sea-born  Venus."  The  wall,  on  which  he 
Intends  to  hang  the  instruments  of  his  revelry,  is  to  the  left  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  worshippers  as  they  enter  the  temple-  The  epithet  marina,  which  is  here 
applied  to  Venus,  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  avaSvoiiivri.  Sanadon  conjectures,  that  the  temple 
meant  by  the  poet  is  that  of  Venus  Genetrix,  dedicated  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  in  which,  accordingto  Pliny  (ff.  iV.  35.  10.),  the  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles 
was  placed.    Others,  however,  suppose  that  a  domestic  chapel  is  meant. 

6.  Ponite.  Addressed  to  his  attendants. — — 7.  Funalia.  "  Torches,"  carried  before  the 
voung  to  light  them  to  the  scene  of  their  revels.     The  term  properly  denotes  torches  made 

of  small  ropes  or  cords,  and  covered  with  wax  or  tallow. Vectes.     "  Bars,"  eitherof 

iron  or  wood,  to  force  open  their   mistresses'  doors  if  closed  against  them. Harpas. 

il  Swords,"  to  be  used  against  the  doors'if  the  vectes  proved  insufficient.  They  were  well 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  being  heavy,  short,  and  curved  like  a  faulchiorf  or  scymetaro 
The  term  harpe,  or  harpa.  is  derived  from  the  Greek  (oottm.  Aeol  HoTra.)  in  which  language  it 
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meuus  a  sickle.  It  was  with  a  harpt  that  Perseus  cut  off  Mednsa's  head  (Ovid.  Met.  5.  69.) 
arad  Mercury  slew  Argus.  (/rf.  1.  717.)     Consult  Various  Readings. 

9.  Beatam.  ««  Ricb."  Alluding  to  the  flourishing  coramerce  of  the  island.  Compare 
Eustathius,  ad  Dionys.  Pcrteg.  50S.  'O\6iu>raT0i  St  v^ffiujrwv  ol  Kvirpioi  <W  rb  SahaGc-oKpaTtjaai. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  5.  31.)  mentions  Macaria  (Majeapfo),  i.  e.  "  the  abode  of  the  happy,"  among  the 

ancient  appellations  given  to  tbis  island. 10.  Memphin  carentem,  &c.  Corapare  Bacchylidcs, 

(ap.  Athen.  1.  17—  vol.  \.f.  76.  ed.  ScJiweigh.)  rip  dxdfiavTov  M«/i0iv.  Memphis,  a  celebrated 
city  of  Egypt,  on  the  leftside  of  the  Nile,  and,  according  to  D'Anville,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was  the  capital  of  Egypt  after  Thebes,  and  was  founded, 
according  to  Herodotus,  by  Menes,  but,  according  to  Diodorus,  by  Uchoreus.  The  modern 
village  of  Myt-Kahynch  is  situated  near  the  principal  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  though  many 
other  villages  likewise  occnpy  its  extensive  site.     Compare  Description  dc  V  Egypte,  vol.  8. 

p.  63.     Mannert,   Geogr.  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer,  vol.  10.  pl.  1.  p.  450. Sitlwnia  nive. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  18.  9. 

11.  Sublimiflagello,  &c.  "  Give  one  blow  vvith  uplifted  lash  to  the  arrogant  Chloe,"  i.  e. 
chastise  her  with  but  one  blow,  and  her  arrogance  will  be  humbled.  The  idea  of  arming 
their  deities,  when  offended,  with  a  lash,  is  one  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  among  the  an- 
cient  poets.  Compare,  in  particular,  Oppian.  Halieut.  2.  14.  where  the  wise  man  is  said  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  gods,  nplv  xa^tvv  ndcTiyi  Kal  ovk  £di\iov  tXdrjTai.  Considt  also  Rasche, 
Lex.  Rei  Num.  vol.  3.  col.  1065. 


ODE  27.  Addressed  lo  Galatea,  whora  the  poet  seeks  to  dissuade  from  a  voyage  which 
she  intended  to  make  during  the  stormy  season  of  the  year.  The  train  of  ideas 
j«  as  follows  :  M  I  will  not  seek  to  deter  thee  from  the  journey  on  which  thou  art  about  to 
enter,  by  recounting  evil  omens ;  I  will  rather  pray  to  the  gods  that  no  danger  may  come 
nigh  thee,  and  that  tbou  mayest  set  out  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Yet,  Galatea, 
Uiough  the  auguries  forbid  not  thy  departure,  think,  l  entreat,  of  the  many  perils  which  at 
this  particular  season  are  brooding  over  the  deep.  Beware  lest  the  mild  aspect  of  the  deceit- 
ful  skies  lead  thee  astray,  and  lest,  like  Europa,  thou  become  the  victim  of  thy  own  irapru- 
dence."    The  poet  then  dwells  upon  the  story  of  Europa,  and  with  this  the  ode  terminates. 


1.  Impiosparrae,hc.  "Maythe  ill-omened  cry  ofthe  noisyscreech-owlaccompanythewick- 
ed  on  their  way ."  As  regards  the  parra,  consult  Excursus  to  this  book  of  Odes. — The  lead- 
ing  idea  in  the  first  three  stanzasis  as  follows:  Letevil  omens  accompany  the  wicked  alone, 
when  either  prosecuting  any  journey,  or  about  to  engage  in  one.  But  may  those  auguries, 
which  attend  the  departure  of  her  for  whose  safety  I  am  solicitous,  be  favourable  and  happy 

ones.     Consult  Various  Readings. 2.  Autab  agro,  &c.     "  Or  a  tawny  she-wolf  running 

down  from  the  Lanuvian  fields."  Lanuvium  was  situate  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  way,  on 
a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  sea.  (Compare  Strabo, 
5. — vol.  2.  p.  178.  erf.  Tzschk.  where  we  must  read  with  Casaubon  AavoiSiov  for  Aaoviviov  )  As 
the  Appian  way  was  the  direct  route  to  tbe  port  of  Brundusium,  the  animal  mentioned  in 

thetext  wouid  cross  the  path  of  fhose  who  travelled  in  this  direction Rumpat  et  serpens, 

&c.  "  Let  a  serpentalso  interruptthejourney  just  begun,  if,  darting  like  an  arrow  athwart 
the  way,  it  has  terrified  the  horses."  Mannus  means  properly  a  small  horse,  or  nag,  and  is 
thoughttobe  a  term  of  Gallic  origin.  If  we  give  the  letter  n  the  nasal  sound,  which  it  is 
thought  to  have  had  araong  the  Romans,  we  shall  have  an  approximation  to  the  word 
mann-us  in  the  Gallic  ltmarc,n  a  "horse."  Compare  Pausanias,  10.  19. — vol.  4.p.  251.  ed.  Sie~ 
Idis,  Adelung.  Worierb.  s.  v.  Mfthre.    Id.  Mithridates.  vol2.p.  63.    Bochart.  Geogr.  Sacr^ 
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7.  Ego  eui  timebo,  &c.  The  construction  U  as  follews  :  Providus  auspcx,  suscitabo  prece 
illii  cui ego  iimebo,  oscinem corvum  ob  orlu  solis,  antequam  avis  dimna  imminentum  imbriumrepe- 
tat  stantes  paluda  "  \  provident  augur,  I  will  call  forth  by  prayer,  on  account  of  her  for 
whose  safety  i  shall  feei  anxious,  the  croaking ravenfrom the  eastern  heavens,  before the  bird 
that  presages  approaehing  rains  revisits  the  standing  pools."  Among  the  Romans,  birds 
which  gave  omens  by  their  notes  were  called  Oscines,  and  those  frorn  whose  flight  auguries 
were  drawh  receivedthe  appellation  of  Praepetes.  The  cry  of  the  raven,when  heardfrom  the 
east,  was  deemed  favourable,  and  hence  thcpoet  intends  to  pray  for  this  omen,  before  the  crow, 
(avis  divina  imminentum  imbrium),  presages  the  approach  of  rain  by  frequenting  the  margins  of 
the  pools  and  dipping  its  head  and  shoulders  in  the  water.  Compare  Aratus,  217.  seqq.  Pliny, 
H.  N.  18.  35.  The  ancients  thought  that  crows  not  only  predicted  rain,  but  called  it.  Com- 
pare  Virgil,  Georg.  1.388.  "  Tum  cornixplenapluviam  vocat  improba  vocc,"  and  LucreliUs, 
5.  1084. 

43.  Sislicetfelix.  "  Mayest  thou  be  happy."  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  Ioppose 
not  thy  wishes,  Galatea.     It  is  permitted  thee,  as  far  as  depends  on  me  or  on  the  omens  vvhich 

I  am  taking,  to  be  happy  wberever  it  may  please  thee  to  dwell. 15.  Lacvus picus.     "  A 

wood-pecker  on  the  left."  When  the  Romans  made  omens  on  the  left  unlucky,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  spoke  in  accordance  With  the  Grecian  custom.  The  Grecian  augurs. 
when  they  made  observatioris,  kept  their  faces  towards  the  north  ;  hence  they  had  the  east 
or  lucky  quarter  of  the  heavens  on  their  right  hand,  and  the  west  on  their  left.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Romans,  making  observations  witlj  their  faces  to  the  south,  had  the  east  upon 
their  left  hand,  and  the  west  upon  their  right.  Both  sinister  and  lacvus,  therefore,  have, 
When  we  speak  Romano  more,  the  meaning  of  lucky,  fortunate,  &c.  and  the  opposite  import 
when  we  speak  Gracco  more.  Compare  Pliny,  II.  N.  2.  54.  Servius,  ad  Virg.  Acn.  2.  693. 
and  especially  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Festus,  s.  v.  Sinistrae  aves. 

17.  Quanto  trepidet  tumultu,  &c.  "  With  what  a  loud  and  stormy  noise  the  setting  Orion 
hastens  to  his  rest."  i.  e.  What  terapests  are  preparing  to  burst  forth  now  that  Orion  sets. 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Ode  1.28.  21.  and,  as  regards  the  force  of  trepidet  in  this 

passage,  Ode  2.  4.  23. 19.  Novi.    Alluding  to  his  own  personal  experience.     He  knovvs 

the  dangers  of  the  Adriatic,  because  he  has  seen  them.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Crombie, 
(Gymasium,  vol.  1.  p.  82.  3d  ed.)  on  the  difference  in  meaning  between  noscerc  and  scire. 
The  former  is  to  know,  or  be  acquainted  witb,  any  thing,  as  an  object  of  perception.    The 

latter  is  to  know  any  thing  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  any  truth  as  an  object  of  conviction. 

Etquid  albuspeccet  lapyx.  "  And  how  deceitful  the  serene  fapyx  is."  i.  e.  How  deceitful 
is  that  serenity  which  the  wind  lapyx  brings,  and  how  quickly  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
tempests.  Compare  the  epilhet  albus,  as  applied  to  the  wind  Notus,  Ode  1.  7. 15.  and,  with 
regard  to  the  term  lapyx,  consult  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  4. 

21.  Hostium  uxores,  &c.  Compare  the  remark  of  Erasmus,  Chil.  3.  cent.  2.  col.  647- 
"  Malum  si  quod  timeretur,  dcprecabantur  abominantes,  el  in  hoslium  caput  imprecantes.  Unde 
et  illa  jigura  Graecis  pariter  ac  Latinis  srriptoribus  familiaris,  Hostibus  nostris  hoc  eveniat.,y 
— -Caecos  motus.  "■  The  dark  commotions."  On  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  epithet  caecus 
in  Latin  poetry,  and  its  reference  either  to  what  is  dark,  sudden,  uncertain,  or  concealed, 

consult  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  2.  502. 24.  Verbere.    Understand  fluctuum.    "■  Beneath 

the  lashing  of  the  surge." 

25,  Sic.    "  With  the  sarrie  degree  of  rashness."    Compare  Introductory  Remarks. 

Europc.  Welcker  (Ueber  eine Kretische  Coloniein  Theben,  Bonn.  1824.)  makes  Europa  a  lunar 
divinity,  and  to  the  same  effect  are  the  remarks  of  R.  P.  Knight.  (Inquiry,  &c.  144.  Ciass. 
Journ.  vol.  pi.  p.  247.)  "It  is  in  the  character  of  the  destroying  attribute,"  observes  this 
writer,  "thatDianais  called  TAYPOIIOAA,  and  BOSlN  EAATEIA,  in  allusionto  her  being 


orq 


*?nrne  or  qrawn  by bulls.  ILke  the  De?troyer  amonjr  the  Hindoos ;  and  it  is  probable,  that som^ 
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such  s\  mbolieal  composition  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Europa:  for  it  appears 
that,  in  Pboenicia,  Europa  and  Aslarte  were  only  differenttitlesfor  the  same  personage,  who 

was  the  deity  of  the  Moon."     Compare  also   Kitter,  Vorhallc  p.  456. 26.  Et  scatcnlem 

bclluis  pontum,  kc.  "  And,  though  bold  bcfore.  now  grew  pale  at  tlie  deep  teeming  with 
monsters,  and  at  the  fraud  and  the  dauger  which  every  wliorc  met  her  view."  Thc  term 
/ruudis  properly  dcnotes,  in  tliis  passage,  danger  resulting  (o  an  individual  frorn  fraud  and 

artifice  on  the  part  of  another,  a  ineaning  which  we  have  endeavoured  lo  cxprcss. 28. 

Palluit.     This  verb  here  obtains  a  transitive  force,  because  au  action  is  irnplied,  though  not 

described  in  it.     Compare   Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  257.  Kenrick's  transl.  2<i  ed. Audaz.  Al- 

luding  to  the  temerity  of  Europa,  at  the  outsct,  in  trusting  herself  to  the  back  of  the  bull. 

30.  Dcbitac  Nymphis.     "  Due  to  the   Nymphs,  in   fu!fi!lmcnt  of  a  vow." 31.  Kocle 

sublustri.  "  Amid  the  feebly-illumined  night."  The  stars  alone  appearing  in  the  heavens. 
Compare  the  Greek  v-o\ay.-rpos,   and  the   language  of  Moschus  (v.  129.)  in  relation  to  the 

passage  of  Europa  across  the  seas.  dW  arip  [tev  vnepQev,  htpQz  ce  -6vto$  insipiav. 33.  Centum 

potenlem  itrbibus.  Compare  the  Greek  tKaTop-xo^iv.  !t  has  been  reroarkedby  several  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  in  one  passage  (II.  2.  649.)  ascribes  to  Crete  100  cities,  and  in  another 
(Od.  19.  174.)  only  90;  a  variation  vvhich  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the 
supposition  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  founded  postevior  to  the  siege  of  Troy:  but, 
notwithstanding  this  explanation,  which  Strabo  adopts  from  Ephorus,  it  seems  rather  im- 
probable  that  the  poet  should  have  paid  less  attention  to  historical  accuracy  in  the  Uiad  than 
in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much  required.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Gv&ece,  vol.  1.  p.  363.) 
Another  mode  of  explaining  the  difficulty  was,  that  during  the  siege  of  Troy  the  ten  de- 
ficient  cities  hadbeen  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  idomeneus.  (Strabo  10. — vol.  4.  p.  270. 
cd.  Tzsckk.)  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Homer  certainly  never  composed  the  Odyssey,  if 
he  ever  indeed  was  the  author  of  the  lliad.  Consult,  on  this  suhject,  the  excellent  remarks 
of  Constant  (De  la  Religion,  vol.  3.  p.  409.  seqq.)  who  bases  his  arguments  on  the  fact,that  tbe 
religion  and  manners  which  appear  in  the  Odyssey  are  different  from  those  of  the  Iliad, 
and  mark  a  later  age. 

35.  Pietasque  victafurore.  "  And  filial  affection  triuraphed  over  by  frantic  folly."  As  re- 
gards  the  peculiar  force  of  pietas  among  the  Latin  writers,  compare  the  remark  of  Ciccro, 
(De  Invent.  22.)  "  Religionem,  eam,  quae  in  metu  et  caerimonia  deorum  sit,  appellant : 
pietatem,  quae  erga  patriam,  aut  parcntes,  aut  alios  sanguine  conjunctos  ojficfam  conservare 

moneat." 37.  Unde?  quoveni?  The  stupor  and  despair  of  Europa  are  w^l  depicted  by 

these  words.   "  Whence  ?  wbither  have  I  come  ?" 38.  VigilansneploroLurpe  commissum, 

&c.  "  Do  I,  in  my  waking  senses,  mourn  the  foul  offence  1  Or  does  so-ne  delusive  image, 
whicb  a  dream  escaping  from  the  ivory  gate  brings  with  it,  mock  me,  b»'H  free  from  the  stain 
of  guilt?"  In  the  Odyssey  (19.  562.  seqq.)  mention  is  made  of  tvv*  gates,  through  which 
dreams  issue,  the  one  of  horn,  the  other  of  ivory  :  the  visions  of  tie  night  that  pass  through 
the  former  are  true ;  through  the  latter,  false.  To  this  poetic  irragery  Horace  here  alludes. 
Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  6.  894.  se^gr, 

48-  Monstri.  A  mere  expression  of  resentment,  and  no?  referring,  as  some  comraentators 
iiave  supposed,  tothe  circumstance  of  Jove's  havingbeei  concealed  under  the  form  of  the 

animal,  since  Europa  could  not  as  yet  be  at  all  aws-e  of  this. 49.  Impudens  liqui,  &c. 

•'  Basely  have  l  abandoned a  father's  roof :  basely  dc  1  delay  the  death  that  I  deserve." 

52.  Nuda.  Compare  the  explanatory  commentof  Poring  :  "  Europa  nempe,  si  vestibus  denuda- 
ta  conspccta  fuisset  a  leonibus,  eos  multo  avidius  ilhus  corpus,  tcnerum  adhuc  et  succis  plenum,  de- 

•eoraturos  csse  existimabat." 54.  Tcncrae  praedae.    The  dative,  by  a  Graecism,  for  the 

ablative.    The  reference  isto  herself. 55.  Spcciosa.    "  Wbile  still  in  the  bloom  of  life." 

57.  Vitis  Europe,  &,c.     Europa  fancies  she  hears  hev  father  upbraiding  her  in  these  wordc 
^nd  the  address  of  the  angry  parent  ts  continued  to  the  word  pellex  m  tbe  66th  line.—  —Pc 
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ter  urguet  absens.  Apleasing  oxymoron,  but  difficult  to  be  expressed  in  a  translation.  It 
may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  "  My  father,  though  absent,  presses  close  upon  my  footsteps 
and  exclaims."    A  paraphrase  vvill  make  it  more  intelligible.    "  I  hear  my  absentfather  say/ 

58.  Poles  hac  ab  orno,  &c.     "  Thou  canst  terminate  thy  existence,  suspended  from  this 

mountain-ash,  by  means  of  the  girdle  that  has  luckily  accompanied  thee."  In  a  literal 
translation  laedere  is  equivalent,  by  litotes,  to  frangcre.  Tbere  is  much  of  bitter  sarcasm  in 
the  term  lcue. — -61.  Acula  leto.     "  Sharp  vvith  deafh."     On  whose  sharp  projections  deatb 

rnay  easily  be  found. 62.  Teprocellac  crede  veloci.     "  Consign  thyself  to  the  rapid  blast." 

Plunge  headlong  down. 

67.  Remlsso  arcu.     Cupid  is  here  represented  "  with  bow  unbent,"  as  indicative  of  having 

accomplished  his  object. 69.   Ubilusit  satis.     "  When  she  had  sufficiently  indulged  her 

mirth." Abstineto  irarurn calidaequc rixae.    The  Genitive,  by  a  Graecisra,  for  the  ablative. 

Compare  Matthiae,  G.  G.  §  331.  vol.  2.  p.  473.     BlomftcUVs  transl.  ed.  4. 71.   Quumtibi 

invisus  laceranda,  &c,    Venus  here  alludes  to  the  appearan.ee  of  Jove  in  his  proper  form. 

73.   Uxorinricti  Jovis,  &c.     "  Thou  knowest  not,  it  seems,   that  thou  art  the   bride  of 

resistless  Jove."  Consult  Various  Readings.  We  have  here,  by  a  Greek  idiom,  the  nomi- 
native  wilh  the  infinitive  ;  the  reference  being  to  the  same  person  that  forms  the  subject  of 

the  verb.     Compare  Matlhiac,  G.  G.  §  535.   vol.  2.  p.  807. 75.  Sectns  orbis.     "  A  divi- 

sion  of  the  globe."  Literally,  "  tiie  globe,  being  divided."  The  origin  of  the  name  Europe 
is  variously  given.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  this  quarterof  the  world  was  so  called  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  inhabitants.  "  Neque  nesciebat  (sc  Herodotus)  a  Poenis  Europam  dici 
Ur-appa,  quasi  terram  \£VK6irp6au)-ov,  quia  Europaei  Africanos  candore  faciei  multum  supe- 
rant."  (Geogr.  Sacr.  Col.  298.)  Gebelin  derives  the  name  from  the  word  Wrab,  signifying 
':  occidental,"  and  expressing  the  situation  of  Europe  with  regard  to  Africa.  Both  of  these 
etymologies  are  worth  litile.  If  Europa  designate  the  lunar  divinity,  the  name  given  to  the 
continent  in  question  may  have  reference  to  the  progress  of  Sabaism  from  east  to  west. 


ODE  28.  The  poet,  intending  to  celebrate  the  Neptunalia,  orfestival  of  Neptune,  bids  Lyde 
bring  the  choice  Caecuban  and  join  him  in  song. — The  female  to  whom  the 
piece  is  ad^ressed,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  eleventh 
odeof  this  bt>qk,  and  it  is  supposed,  by  most  commentators,  thattheentertainmenttookplace 
under  her  rpof.  We  are  inclined,  however,,to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  day  was  celebrated 
at  the  poefs  abo^e,  and  that  Lyde  was  now  the  superintendent  of  his  household. 


1.  Festo  die  Neptuni.    The  Neptunalia,  or  festival  of  Neptune,  took  place  on  the  28th  of 

July,  (the  5th  day  befoi^  the   Kalends  of  August.) 2.  Rcconditum  Caecubum.     "  The 

choice  Caecuban."    Alludihg  to  the  old  wine,  laid  up  m/  the  farther  part  of  the  wine-cellar, 

and  reserved  for  particular  oc«asions. 3.  Lyde  strenua.     "  My  active  Lyde."     Some  edi- 

tors,  by  a  change  in  the  punctuttion,  refer  slrcnua,  in   an  adverbial  sense,  to  Prome. 4. 

Munitaeque  adkibe,  &c.  "  And  st^rm  the  guarded  camp  of  sobriety."  Literally,  "  do  vio- 
lence  to  thy  fortified  wisdom."  Tte  poet,  by  a  very  pleasing  figure,  bids  her  storm  the 
camp  of  sobriety,  and  drive  away  its  c^fenders ;  in  other  words,  he  directs  her  to  dismiss,  for 
once,  the  lessons  of  moderation,  and  in<!»ulge  with  him  freely  in  wine. 

5.  Inclinare  meridum  sentis.     "  Thou  see*t  that  the  noon  is  inclining  toward  the  west.r 

TIiou  seest  that  the  noon  is  over,  and  the  day  -leclines  apace. 7.  Parcis  deriperc  horreo, 

&c.  "  Dost  thou  delay  to  hurry  down  from  the  wine-room  the  lingering  amphora  of  the 
consul  Bibulus?"  The  lighter  wines,  or  such  aslasted  only  from  one  vintage  to  another, 
werekeptin  cellars:  butthe  stronger  and  more  durable  kinds  were  transferred  to  anothcr 
apartment,  which  by  the  Greeks  was  called  dn-o^^,  or  iriQwv,  and  which,  among  the  Ro- 
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mftds,  was  generally  plnced  ahove  the  fumarium,  or  drying  kiln,  in  ordcr  that  thc  vcssels 
might  he  exposed  to  such  a  degree  ot"  smoke  as  vvas  calculated  to  bring  the  v\ine>  to  an  ear- 
ly  malurity.  It  is  to  tliis  latter  apartment  that  the  tenn  horrcum,  io  tbe  present  passage,  re- 
iers. — The  epithet  "  lingering,"  applied  to  the  amphora,  heautifully  expresses  the  inipatience 
of  the  poet  himself,  anrlby  another  figure,  equally  pleasing,  it  is  called  thejar  of  the  consul 
Bibulus,  because  containing  wine  made  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  A.  U. 
C.  694,  and  consequently  bearing  his  name.  Compare  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of 
Odes,  p.  125.  seqq. 

9.  Tnvicem.     "In  alternate  strain."    The   song  is  to  be  one  of  an  amoebaean   nature, 
(compare  Introductoiy  Remarks  to  the  ninth  ode  of  this  book.)     The  poet  is  to  chantthe 

praises  of  Ncptune,  and  Lyde  those  of  the  Nereids. 10.   Viridcs.  In  ailusion  to  the  colour 

ot  the  sea.     Thus  the  scholiast,  cited  by  Cruquius,  remarks  :  "  Aquae  marinae  similes." 

12.  Cynthiae.     Diana  received  the  appellation  of  Cynthia,  from  mount  Cynthus,  in  her  nafal 

isIeofDelos.  Sotbeepithet  Cynthiusis  gwen  to  Apollo.  CompareOde  1.21.  2. 13.  Summo 

rtirmine,  &lc.  "  At  the  conclusionof  thy  strain,  we  will  sing  togetherof  the  goddess.  who,"  &c. 
When  thy  strain  is  ended,  we  will  celehrate  in  chorus  the  praises  ofVenus.  After  summo  car- 
mine,  the  ellipsis  may  be  supplied  by  nos  vr.a  taniabhnus.     Doring  makes  the  poetand  Lyde 

sing  of  Venus   in  alternate   strain,  which  is  certainly  lcss  spirited  and  proper. Gnidon. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  30.  1. 

14    Fulgentcs  Cycladas.    '•  The  Cyclades  conspicuous  from  afar."     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode   1.   14.   20. Paphon.     Compare   Explanatory  Notes,   Ode  1.  30.    1. 15. 

Janctis  oloribus.  "  With  her  yoked  swans."  In  her  ehariot  drawn  by  swans.  Compare 
Ocid,  Met.  10.  717.  Propertius,  3.  2.  39.  and  Statius,  Silv.  1.  2.  42.  Sappho  makes  the  car 
of  Venus  to  be  drawn  by  sparrows,  on  which  point  consult  Alhenaeus,  9.  46.  vol.  3.p.  446. 
ed.  Schweigh.  Compare  also  the  remark  of  Winckelmann  (Essai  sur  l'  Allegorie. — Trailis, 
&.c.  vol  1.  p.  130.)    "  Sappho  peint  Venus  sur  un  char  traine  par  des  moineaux  ;  image  dont 

l'art  ne  paroit  pas  avoir  profite,  puisqu'  elle  ne  se  trouve  sur  aucun  monument." 16. 

Dicetur  merita,  &c.  "  Night  too  shall  be  celebrated  in  a  hymn  due  to  her  praise."  The 
term  naenia  is  beautifully  selected  here,  though  much  of  its  peculiar  meaning  is  lost  in  a 
translation.  As  the  naenia,  or  funeral  dirge,  marked  the  close  of  existence^  sq  here  the 
expression  is  applied  to  the  hymn  that  cnds  the  banquet,  and  whose  low  and  plaintive 
numbers  invite  to  repose. 


ODE  29.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  lyric  productions  of  all  antiquity.  The  bard  invites 
his  patron  to  spend  a  few  days  beneath  his  humble  roof,  far  from  splendour  and 
affluence  and  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  crowded  capital.  He  bids  him  dismiss,  for 
aseason,  that  anxiety  for  the  public  welfare,  in  which  he  was-but  too  prone  to  indulge,  and 
tells  him  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  present  hour,  and  leave  the  events  of  the  future  lo  the 
wisdom  of  the  gods.  That  man,  according  to  the  poet.  is  alone  truly  happy,  who  can  say, 
as  each  evening  closes  around  him,  that  he  has  enjoyed,  in  abecoming  manner,  the  good 
things  which  the  day  has  bestowed  ;  nor  can  even  Jcve  himself  deprive  him  of  this  satisfac- 
tion.  Tbe  surest  aid  against  the  mutability  of  Fortune  is  conscious  integrhy,  and  he  who 
possesses  this,  need  not  tremble  at  the  tempest  that  dissipates  the  wealth  of  the  trader. 


1.   Tyrrhena  regum  propenies.      "  Descendant  of  Etrurian  kings."    Literally,  "  Etrurian 
descendant  of  kings."     Compare,  in  relation  to  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Maece.ias.  the 

Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  Odes. The  origin  of  the  Etrurian   nation  will  ever  re- 

main  undecided.     One  of  the  most  popular  theories  of  the  day  is  that  of  Mannert,  which 
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makes  a  body  of  Pelasgi  to  havc  migrated  from  the  shores  of  Lydia  to  this  parl  ot  Italy, 
where  they  united  with  the  Aborigines,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Etrurian  confede- 
racy.  (Gcogr.  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  vol.  9.  p.  304.  seqq.)  For  other  hypotheses,  consult 
Dunlop^s  Roman  Literalurc,  vol.  1.  p.  5.  Lond.  ed.  Niehbuhfs  Roman  Hislory,  vol.  1.  p.  88.  sc.qq, 
Hare  and  TkirlwalPs  transl.  Muller,  Geschichten  Hellcnischer  St&mme  und  Stddte,  vol.  1 .  p. 
437.  seqq.  Jd.  Die  Elrusker,  (Breslau.  1828.)  of  which  work  an  abstract  is  also  given  in  Bcck\< 
Allgemeincs  Rcpertorinm,  vol.  1.  No.  L  And,  as  regard3  the  extensive  range  given  by  tlie 
ancients  to  the  appeliation  of  Tyrrheni  '(Tvpfyvoi),  compare  Cramer^s  Ancient  Ilaly,  vol.  L  p. 
154. 

Tibi.     "  \n  resefve  for  thee." 2.  Non  antc  verso.     "  Never  as  yet  turnedto  be  emptied 

of  any  part  of  its  contents."  The  allusion  is  to  the  simplest  mode  practised  among  the  Ro- 
mans  for  drawing  off  the  contents  ef  a  wine-vessel,  by  inclining  it  to  one  side,  and  thus 
pouring  out  tbe  liquor.  As  such  a  method,  however,  must  have  been  attended  with  more 
or  less  trouble  and  inconveuience,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  had  also  other  contrivan- 
ces  foreffecting  the  same  eud.  Compare  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  324. 
— —4.  Balanus.  "  Perfume."  The  name  balanus,  or  myrobalanum,  was  given  by  the  an- 
cients  to  a  species  of  nut,  whence  a  precious  ointment  or  perfume  was  extracted.  Compare 
Pliny,  H.JV.12.  21.  "  Myrobalanum  Troglodytis,  et  Thebaidi,  et  Arabiac,  quae  Judaeam  ab 
Aegyplo  disterminat.  commune  est,  nascens  ungucnto,  ut  ipso  nominc  apparet.  Quo  item  indica- 
tur  et  glandem  cssc  arboris,  heliotropio,  quam  dicemus  mtcr  herbas,  simili  folio.  Fruclus  magni- 
tudinc  avellanae  nucis.  Exhis  in  Arabia nasc.ens  Syriaca  appellatur,  et  cst  candida.  Contra  in 
Thebaide  nigra.  Pracfetiur  illu  bonitate  olei,  quod  exprimitur  :  sed  ccpia  Thebaica  ....  Un- 
guentarii  autem  tantum  corticcs  premunt :  medici  nucleos,  tundentes  affusa  eis  paulatim  calida 
aqua." 

5.  Eripete  morac.  "  Snatch  thyself  from  delay."  The  poet  entreats  his  patron  to  aban- 
don  for  a  while,  not  merely  the  employments  and  the  caresof  a  statesman's  life,  but  also  the 
allurements  of  splendour  and  affluence,  and  whatever  else  is  calculated  to  detain  him  from 
the  humble  dwelling  of  the  bard.— — 6.  Semper-udum  Tibur.  Consult  Various  Readings, 
and  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13. — — Aesvlae  declive  arvum.  "  The  sloping 
soil  of  Aesula."  This  town  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur,  and,  from  the 
language  of  the  poet,  must  have  been  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Pliny  (ff.  JV.  3.  5.) 
enumerates  Aesula  among  the  Latin  towns  which  no  longer  existed  in  his  time.  The  an- 
cient  site  remains  undiscovered.     (Cramers  Ancieni  Iialy,  vol.  2.  p.  66.)    Mannert  places  it 

within  theterritory  of  the  modern  town  of  Poli.     (Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.  vol.  9.  p.  663.)- 

8.  Tdegonijuga  parricidac,  An  allusion  to  the  ridge  of  hills  on  which  Tusculum  was  si- 
ttiated.  Tradition  assigned  the  foundation  of  this  city  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Girce,  who  came  to  this  quarter  after  having  killed  his  father  vvithout  knowing  him.  The 
modern  town  of  Frascati,  stands  below  the  site  of  ancient  Tuscuhim.  Holstenius  would 
place  Tusculum  much  nearer  Frascati,  but  be  is  corrected  by  Fabretti  and  Vulpius,  VeL 
Lat.  12.  1.  p.  18.  Compare  also  Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiquario,  vol.  2.  p.  43.  (Cramcfs  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  43.) 

0.  Fasfidiosam  desere  copiam.     "  Leave  for  a  season  that  abundance,  which,  wheo  unin- 

terrupted,  is  productive  only  of  disgust."     Literally,  "  leave  distasteful  abundance." 

10.  Molem.  propinquam,  &c.  "  Thy  to wer,  which  almost  reaches  the  lofty  clouds."  Maece- 
naspossessed  a  magnificent  and  spacious  villa  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  to  which  a  tower  ad- 
joinedremarkable  for  itsheight.  This  same  tower  is  said  to  have  afforded  Nero  a  view  of 
the  conflagration  of  Rome.  (Compare  Suelomus,  vit.  Neron.  38.)  The  gardens  of  Maece- 
ijas^  vvhich  surroundcd  the  villa,  were  among  the  most  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  vicinity. 
The  ground,  which  was  given  to  him  by  Augustus  to  lay  out  in  gardens,  was  previously  the 
most  unhealthy  spot  in  the  city.  It  had  fonnerly  been  a  burying-place,  where  the  bodies  of 
slaves,  and  those  who  had  squandered  their  estates,  were  interred.  Maecenas  converted 
this  cemetery  into  a  spot  the  most  salubrious  and  delightful.    Montfaucon,  with  many 
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:Ulier  antiquaries,  piaces  llie  site  of  Maccenas'  gardens  betweeu  the  church  of  Hanta  Martina 
dei  Monti  and  the  Aggere  Tarquinio  ;  but  the  Abate  Venuti,  perhaps  with  more  probability. 
thinks  that  they  occupied  the  space  which  was  afterwards  in  great  part  covered  with  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  where  now  stands  the  church  of  St  Pietro  ad  Vincula. 
(Dunlop's  Roman  Litcrature,  vot.  3.  p.  32.  Lond.  ed.) 

11.  Bealoc  Romae.  "  Of  opulent  Rome."  Fov  a  descviption  of  Ancient  Rome,  the  fol- 
lowing  productions  may  he  consulted  with  great  advantage,  Lipshis  de  Magnitudinc  Romana, 
lib.  3.  c.  l.scqq.  Descrizioae  di  Roma  Antira.  Rom.  1697.  D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  Vetcndue  de 
l'  Ancienne  Romc.  (Mcm.  dt  l"  Acad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  30.  p.  210.)  Burtoris  Anliquitics  of 
Romc  Nard.ni,  Roma  Anlica,  ed.  Nihby.  181 S.  4  vols.  Svo.  and  Cramers  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1. 
p.  355.  seqq. 

13.  Plemmque  gralac.  &c     "  Change  is  oftenpleasing  to  the  rich." 14.  Parvo  snb  lare, 

"  Beneath  the  humble  roof." 15.  Sine  aulaeis  et  osiro.     "  Without  hangings,  and  without 

the  purple  covering  of  the  couch."  Literally,  "  without  hangings  and  purple."  Theaulaca, 
or  hangings,  were  suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  banqueting-rooms,  in  order  to  intercept 

the  dust.     Compare  Serm.  2.  8.  54.  and  Servius  od  Virg.  Aen.  1.  697. 16.  Sollicitam  expli- 

cuere  frontem.     "  Have  smoothed  the  anxious  brow." 

17.  Jam  clarus,  &c.  "  Already  the  bright  father  of  Andromeda  displays  his  hidden  fire." 
Cepheus,  the  father  of  Andromeda,  gave  the  name  to  a  constellation  near  the  tail  of  the 
little  bear,  consisting,  accordingto  Hyginus,  of  19  stars,  accordingto  others,  however,  of  11? 
or  17.  This  constellation  rose  on  the  9th  of  July  (the  7th  day  before  the  Ides,)  and  is  here 
taken  by  the  poet  to  mark  the  arrival  of  the  summer-heats.     The  expression  occultum  osten- 

dit  igncm  is  a  beautiful  poetic  periphrasis  for  oritur. 18.  Procyon.    A  constellation,  so  eall- 

ed  from  its  rising  just  before  the  dog-star,  (UpoKvwv,  from  ~pb,  ante,  and  kvwv,  cavis,  whence  its 
L;itin  name  of  Antecanis,  or  Ante-canem.)     Compare  Cicero  (N.  D.  2.  44.)     "  Anlc-Canem, 

Craio  Procyon  qui  nomine  ferlur '." 19.  Stella  vesani  Leonis.     A  star  on  the  breast  of  Leo. 

and  called  tuberleonis.  It  rises  on  the  24th  of  July,  (the  9th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  Au- 
gust.)  The  sun  enters  into  Leo  on  the  20th  of  tbe  same  month,  (the  thirteenth  day  before 
the  Kalends  of  August.) 

22.  Horridi  dumcta  Silvani.  "  The  thickets  of  the  rough  Syivanus."  The  term  horridus. 
asapplied  to  the  appearance  of  this  rural  deity,  is  well  explained  by  Mitscherlich.  "  Ipsa 
Silvani  imago,  qualis  a  poetis  et  in  monumentis  antiquis  delineala  exlat,  arundinibus  acfrondibus 
capite  et  inculto  pimis  termite  manus  grarati,  satis  horridam  speciem  prac  sc  ferre  putanda  est" 
There  is  no  propnety  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  that  Silvani,  in  the 

present  passage,  is  the  nominative  plural,  aDd  that  quaerunt  raust  be  understood. 24.  Ripu 

taciiurna.    A  beautiful  ailusion  to  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere. 

25.  Tu  civitaiem,  &c.  "  Thou,  in  the  mean  time,  art  anxiously  considering,  what  condition 
of  afiairs  may  be  most  advantageous  to  the  state"  Alluding  to  tbe  office  of  Praefectus  Ur- 
bis,  enjoyed  at  this  period  by  Maecenas.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  scholi- 
asts.  Compare  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  Odes. — -27.  Seres.  Compare  Explanatory 
Tsotes,  Ode  1. 12.  55.  Tbe  mention  of  so  remotc  a  nation  asthe  Seres,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,  is  little  more  than  mere  ornament,  unless  the  poet  intends  it  as  a  gentie  reproof  of  the 

excessive  fears  of  Maecenas. Regnata  Cyro  Bactra.     "  Bactra,  ruled  over  by  an  Eastern 

king."  Bactra,  the  capital  of  Bactriana,  is  here  put  for  the  whole  Parthian  empire.  This 
city,  situate  on  the  Oxus,  seems  to  have  been  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  at  this  point  it  is  probable  that  commetce  united  eastern  and  western  Asia. 

As  regards  the  term  Cyro,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  2.  17. 28.   Tanaisque  dis- 

cors.  u  And  the  Tanais,  whose  banks  are  the  seat  of  discord."  Alluding  to  the  dissensions 
of  the  Parthians.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8.  19.  The  poet  means  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  their  civil  disunion  ought  to  render  them  less  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  Maece- 
nas.    As  regards  the  Tanais,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  36. 
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29.  Prudens  futuri,  &c.     "  A  vvise  deity  shrouds  in  gloomy  night  the  eveuls  of  the  future 
and  smiles  if  a  mortal  is  solicitous  beyond  the  law  of  his  being."     Compare  Theognis  1037, 

seqq.   Pindar,    01.  12,   13.    Eiiripides.    Iphig.  Taur.  476 32.    Quod  adest  memento,  kc. 

u  Remember  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  present  hour:"  Compare  Cicero  de  Senect.9. 
"  Quod  adest,  eo  decct  uti,"  and  the  Greek  precept,  rb  irapbv  eZ  SicBai,  or  eZ  iroulv.     So  Cratinus 

(ap.  Suid.  V.  rb  napbv  >'     :■■■     iv,)  aviipas  cofoiis   £X°ylv   T°  ^apbv  rrpayfi'  ds  ovvapiv  Sicdai  Ka\ti$. 33. 

Cetera  fluminis  rilu  jerunlur.  "  The  future  is  borne  along  like  a  river's  stream."  Cetera 
refers  to  those  thing?  that  are  not  under  our  control,  butare  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fortune 
or  the  povver  of  destiny.  These,  accordlug  to  the  poet,  it  vvould  be  as  idle  to  attempt  to 
turn  from  their  course  as  a  river's  stream.  The  comparison  is  beautifully  kept  up ;  and  the 
mingled  good  and  evil  which  the  future  has  in  store,  and  the  vissitudes  that  are  destined  to 
chequer  our  existence,  are  likened  to  the  same  stream,  now  "  peacefully  gliding  in  mid- 
channel,"  and  now  roaring  with  all  the  wildness  of  a  deluge.  The  Tiber  appears  to  have 
supplied  the  image. 

41.  llle  poiens  sui,  &c.  "  That  man  will  live  master  of  himself,  and  frce  from  corro- 
ding  care."  Compare  the  Greek  ienn  e^xparvs  tawov.  The  force  of  laetus  should  be 
particularly  maiked.     No  anxious  thoughts  about  the  future,  no  anticipations  of  impending 

evil,  will  disturb  his  repose. 42.  ln  diem.  "  Each  day." 43.   Vixi.  "  I  have  lived,"  i.  e. 

I  haveenjoyed,  as  they  should  be  enjoyed,  the  blessings  with  vvhich  this  day  has  presented 

me,  and  have  allovved  no  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future  to  mar  my  fclicity. Cras  vcl 

atra  nube,  &c.  "  To-morrow  let  fatlier  Jove  envelope  the  heavens  in  daikest  clouds,  or 
illumine  them  with  the  cleaf  beatns  of  the  sun,  still  shall  he  not  render  void  whateveris  gone 
by,  norchange  and  undo  vvhat  the  fleeting  hour  has  once  borne  along  with  it  on  its  wings.'' 
i.  e.  I  care  not  for  the  morrovv  :  let  it  come  as  it  will,  either  amid  storms  or  sunshine. 
I  bave  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  day,  and  not  even  Jove  himself  can  deprive  me  of 
them.  Compare  Lucian,  (de  conscrib.  hist.  38. — vol.  4.  p.  202.  ed.  Bip.)  rd  fxh  -npaxOivTa  ovSe 
KAw0w  uv  Iti  avaKXuiceuv,  olb"  "ArpoTros  ^£TaTpi^'eu.  and  Agathun  (ap.  Aristot.  Eth.  6.  2.)  /x6vov 
yup  avTov  Kal  §tbs  o-TepicK£Tai  ayivrjTa  iroielv,  aac   av  fi  ir£irpay[iiva.      So  Pliny  (H.  N.  2.  7.)  remarks, 

"  NeDeum  quidern.  posae  omnia nullumque  luzbere  in  praelerita  jus,u  &c. 

49.  Fortuna  saevo,  &c.     "  Fortune,  exulting  in  her  cruel  employment,  and  persisting  to 

playher   haughty  game,  transfers  her  uncertam   honours, '  &c. 53.  Laudo  manentem. 

"  I  praise  her  vvhile  she  remains  with  me."  The  poet  here  touches  on  one  of  the  rnaxims 
of  the  Stoic  school.  Compare  Seneca,  (devit.  brev.  10.  21.)  "  Sapiens  nou  amat  divitias 
sedmavult:  non  inanimum  illas,  sed  in  domum  recipit .:  tion  abigil  iilas,  sed  abeuntes  securus 

prosequitur.'11 54.  Resigno  quae  dedif.     "  I  resign   what  she  has  bestovved."    Resigno  is 

here  used  in  the  sense  of  rcscribo,  and  this  latter  verb  is  a  term  borrowed  irom  the  Roman 
law.  (Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  resignare.)  Among  the  Romans,  when  an  individual  borrowed 
a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  received  and  the  borrower*s  name  were  written  in  the  banker's 
books.  Hence  scribere  nummos  signifies,  to  promise  to  pay,  i.  e.  to  borrowr;  and  rescribere, 
to  pay  back  what  one  has  received,  an  entry  being  again  made  in  the  banker's  books  when 
this  was  done.     Compare  the  scholium   of  Porpnyrion,  ad   Serm.  2.  3.  69.  and  Hcineccius, 

Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  3.  til.  22.  p.  585.  ed.  Haubold. Et  mea  vittutc  me  involvo.    A  pleasing 

jmage.  The  wise  man  wraps  himself  up  in  the  mantle  of  his  own  integrity,  and  bids  de- 
tiance  to  the  storms  andchanges  of  Fortune.  Compare  Accius,  as  cited  by  Macrobius  (Sat. 
6.  1.)  "  Natn  si  a  me  regnumfortuna  atque  opes  Eripere  quivit,  at  virtutem  non  quiit." — -55. 
Probamquepauperiem,  &c.  By  another  pleasing  figure,  an  humble  fortune  is  here  represented 
under  the  allegory  of  a  virtuous  but  unportioned  female,  whom  the  poet  seeks  as  a  partner, 
after  having  bid  farewell  to  the  charms  and  allurements  of  Fortune. 

57.  Non  esl  meum.    "  Uis  not  for  me."    It  is  no  employment  of  mine.     Compare  Aris- 

tophanes,  Ves-).  996.  oh  tov  ipov  Tp6rcov  tovto. Africis.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 

1.1.  16. 59.  Et  volis  pacisci.    "And  to  strive  to  bargain  by  my  vows."    Compare 
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2'crsuis,  Sat.  2.  3.    "  Nec  tu  prece  poscis  maci." 60.  Cypriac   Tyriacvc  mcrces.     Alluding 

to  the  commerce  carried  on  betweeu  tlie  western  regions,  and  Cyprus  and  Tyre  in  the  east. 
The  traffic  of  Tyre,  however,  was  by  this  time  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  once  been. 

Compare  Manncrt,  Gco^r.  der  Gr.uud  R.  vol.G.  pt.  \.p  368and550. 62.   Tum.  "  Atsuch 

a  time  as  this."  The  raeaning  which  the  poet  intends  to  convey  is,  that  should  he  be  over- 
taken  along  with  others  by  a  tempest  ou  the  Aegaean,  he  wili  have  no  occasion  to  bargain 
with  heaven,  as  it  were,  lor  the  safety  ol  costh  merchai;dise,  1  ut,  carrying  with  him  an 
honest  heart  and  at\  approving  conscience,  the  richest  of  treasures,  he  will  escape  in  safety, 
by  theaid  even  of  a  two-oared  baik,  and  leave  the  vessel,  its  company,  and  its  rich  contents, 

to  sink  amid  the  waves. 64.  Aura  gcminustpie  PoUux.  "  A  tavouring  breeze,  and  thc  twin 

brothers  Castor  and  Pollux."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  2. 


ODE  30.    The  poefs  presage  of  immortality. It  is  generally  supposed  that  Horace 

intended  this  as  a  concluding  piece  for  his  odes,  and  with  this  opinion  the  ac- 
oount  given  by  Suetonius  appears  to  harmonise,  since  we  are  informed  by  this  writer,  in  his 
life  of  the  poet,  that  the  fourth  book  of  Odes  was  added,  after  along  interval  of  time,  to 
the  first  three  books,  by  order  of  Augustus.  Compare  the  "  Chronological  Arrangement  of 
the  works  of  Horace,"  page  xxvn  of  this  volume. 


1.  Excgi  monumentum,  kc.  "  I  have  reared  a  monuraent  more  lasting  than  brass." 
Compare  the  beautiful  lines  of  Ovid  which  terminale  the  Metamorphoses.    "  Jamque  opus 

cxc?i,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  igncs,"  &c. 2.  Regalique  situ,k.e.    "  And  loftier  than  the 

regal  structure  of  the  Pyramids."    In  relation  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  compare  Lem- 

prlcrcs  Class.  Dict.  Anthorfs  ed. 3.  Imber  edax.     "  The  corroding  showrer." Aquilo 

inpotcns.     "  The  furious  North-Eastern  blast."     Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3  13. 

Innumerabilis  annorum  series,  &c.     "  The   countless  series  of  years,  and  the  flight  of 

ages." 

7.  Libilinam.  Venns  Libitina,  at  Rome,  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  that  presided 
over  funerals,  and  in  her  temple  all  thiogs  requisite  for  interments  were  either  sold  or  hired 
out.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  the  power  which  creates  with 
thatwhich  destroys.  Compare  Plutarch,  (Rom.  Quaest.  23. — vol.  8.  p.  323.  ed.  Hutten.) 
AiaTira  rrpd?  ras  Tacpas  rri-pdcKovGiv  kv  tio  Ttjiivei  rw  AiSirivrji ;  Theanswerhe  givesto  the  enquirv 
is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  just  expressed  :  us  pias  $zov  y«s  yzitcus  koX  tos  Te^evras  i-ccKo-ovojc. 

When  Horace  says  that  he  will  escape  Libitina,  he  means  the  oblivion  of  the  grave. 

Usque  cgoposteraf  &e.     In  construction  usque  raust  be  joined  with  recens.     "  Ever  blooming 

with  the  fresh  graces  of  youth,  I  shall  continue  to  increase  in  the  praises  of  posterity." 

S.  Dum  Capilolium,  &c.  Every  raonth,  accordingto  Varro,  (L.L.  A.—p.  15.  ed.  Bip.)  solemn 
sacrifices  were  offered  up  in  the  capitol.  Hence  the  raeaning  of  the  poet,  that  "  as  long  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  shall  ascend  to  the  Capitol,"  for  this  purpose,  "accorapanied  by  the 
silent  Vestal ;"  in  other  words,  aslong  as  the  Capitol  itself  shall  stand,  so  Iong  will  his  fame 
endure.    To  a  Roman  the  Capitol  seemed  destined  for  eternity. 

10.  Dicar,  qua  violens,  kc.  "  Where  the  impetuous  Aufidus  roars,  and  where  Daunus, 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  ruled  over  a  rustic  population,  I,  become  powerful  from  a 
lowly  degree,  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  first  that  brought  down  the  Aeolian  strains  to  Italian 
meaeures."  The  meaning  of  the  poet  appears  to  us  to  be,  that,  beside  the  general  praises  of 
posterity,he  will  also  enjoy  a  place  inthe  traditions  of  his  native  province  of  Apulia.  Many 
commentators,  however,  suppose  that  Horace  merely  alludes  to  himself  as  having  been 
born  in  Apulia.  and  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  followrs :  "  I.  an  Apulian,  and 
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become  powerful  from  a  lowly  degree,  shall  be  celebrated,"  &.c.  But  it  will  require  a  very 
aukward  construction  to  produce  such  a  meaning,  for  it  mustbe  remembered  that  the  scene 

of  action  where  Horace  becarne  potens  cx  humili,  was  Rome  and  not  Apulia. Aufidtis. 

This  Apulian  river,  now  the  Ofanto,  was  remarkable  for  its  rapid  course,  and  derives  ce- 
lebrity  also  from  the  battle  of  Cannae,  fought  iu  its  immediate  vicinity.  Polybius  remarks 
of  this  stream,  that  it  is  the  only  one  which,  rising  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines, 
iindsits  way  through  that  continuous  chain  into  the  Adriatic.  Butit  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther  the  historian  speaks  here  with  his  usual  accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Aufidus  cannot 
be  said  to  penetrate  enlirely  through  the  chain  of  those  mountains,  since  it  rises  on  one  side 
of  it,  while  the  Silarus  flows  from  the  other.  (Polyb.  3.  110. — Cramefs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2- 
p.  294.) 

11.  Pauper  aquae  Daunus.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  92.  13.  The  expression 
pauper  aquae  is  here  applied,  by  a  bold  lyric  figure,  to  Daunus,  thoughreferringiu  spirit  to  the 

summer-heats  of  Apulia.     Compare  Epode  3.  16. 12.  Regnavit  populcrwn.    An  imitation 

of  the  Greek  idiom.vp&Aauh/.     Compare  MaWdae,  G.  G.  §  337.  vol.  2.  p.  480. Ez  humi- 

lipotens.  Alluding  to  the  humble  origin,  and  subsequent  advancement,  of  the  poet.  Com- 
pare  "  Life  of  Horace,"  page  1.  seqq.  of  this  volume.  Bentley  insists,  but  without  any 
great  propriety,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  that  the  words  ex  humili  potens  must  be  made  to 

refer  to  Daunus. 13.  Aeolium  carmen.     A  general  allusion   to  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 

but  containing,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  particular  reference  to  Alcaeus,  whom  Horace  is 
so  frequently  supposed  to  imitate,  and  to  Sappho.    Both  of  these  were  natives  of  Lesbos, 

and  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect. 14.  Deduzisse.     A  beautiful  figure.     The  streams  of  ly- 

ric  verse  are  led  down  by  the  bard  from  the  heights  of  Grecian  poesyto  irrigate  and  re- 

fresh  the  literature  of  Rome. Sume  superbiam,  &c.     "  O  Melpomene,  assume  the  proud 

honours  that  are  due  to  thy  deserts,  and,  propitious,  encircle  my  brow  with  the  laurel  of  Del- 
phi."  Melpomene  is  here  the  bard's  own  lyric  muse,  and  her  proud  honours  and  her  high 
deserts  belong  to  him. 

16.  Lauro.  We  have  translated  this  term  by  "  laurel,"  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  day,  although  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  with  Martyn,  that  the  laurus  of  the  an- 
cients  was  our  bay-tree.    Compare  Marlyn,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  1.  306. 


E  X  C  U  K  S  U  S. 


ON  TIIE  PARRA.i 

'1  nv.  ablest  coronientators  are  at  a  loss  respecling  the  particular  kind  of  bird  which  Horace  designates 
by  the  name  of  Parra. 2  Dacier  gives  us  our  choice  between  the  lark,  wren,  lapwiug  and  titmouse, 
without  citing,  however,  any  authoiities ;  vvhile,  iu  his  translatiou,  he  substitules  the  owl  for  them,  merely 
because  this  bird  is  one  of  evil  augury  in  our  own  times.  Nitseh  refers  lo  Linnaeus,  who  calls  the 
Japwing  by  the  name  of  parra  ;  but  Linnaeus  by  no  means  preter.ds  to  say,  that  the  parra  of  the  air 
cients  was  idcntical  with  the  bird  to  which  he  gives  this  name  in  his  modern  nomenclature.  Mifscher- 
lich  confesses,  that  we  have  no  positive  information  whatever  on  the  subject  of  theparra.  According 
to  liim,  some  rank  it  in  the  class  Jtferops,  while  others  make  it  the  lapwing.  He  adds,  however,  that 
iwo  things  are  ccrtain  in  the  case  of  this  bird  ;  its  having  a  tuft  on  the  head,  and  being  of  a  greenish 
colour;  but  for  neither  of  these  does  he  cite  any  authorkies.  This  omission  011  the  part  of  a  commen- 
tator  otherwise  so  exact,  is  ovving,  no  doubt,  to  two  causes:  first,  that  modern  autborities  have  here  no 
weight  whateyer,  and  secondly,  that  in  all  what  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the parra,  there  is  not  a  word 
either  about  its  colour  or  its  tufl.  They  inform  us  that  its  cry  was  disagreeable,  and  of  evii  omen  ; 
(Prudent.  in  Symmach.  2.  570)  and  we  read  in  Festus,  that  the  parra  was  ranked  both  among  ihe 
praepetes,  or  those  birds  which  gave  omens  by  their  fhght,  and  the  oscines,  or  those  which  gave  them  by 
their  uotes.  lnPliny  we  have  two  passages  on  the  subject :  the  first  (18.  29.)  states,  that  the  parra 
does  not  show  itself  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  Sirius,  while  the  second  (10.  29.)  says  the  samc 
thing,  not  of  the  parra  but  of  the  oenanthe.  Hence  some  have"  been  led  to  couclude,  tbat  these  two  names, 
the  one  Latinand  the  other  Gr6ek  (olvavdri),  designated  the  same  bird,  and  I  entertained  al  first  the  hope 
of  collecting  some  definite  information  011  the  subject  in  Aristolle.  Upon  ccnsulting,  however,  this 
philosopher's  history  of  animals  (9.  49.),  I  found  nothing  relative  to  the  oeua?i(he,  except  the  observation 
which  Pliny  had  copied  about  the  rising  and  setting  of  Sirius.  The  learned  Schneider  tells  us  nothing 
farther  either  in  his  commentary  or  Lexicon,  and  both  Gesner  and  Forcellini  are  equally  barren  of 
information  on  the  point. 

It  is  in  FabrinPs  edition  of  Horace  (Venice,  1581.)  s  that  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty.  This  commentator,  who  explains  Horace  word  for  word  in  the  comrnon  Ianguage  of 
the  day,  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  subject  of  the  parra,  which  has  embarrassed  somany  others  ; 
he  translates  it  by  paruzza,  and  passes  on  ivithout  any  remark.  I  now  believed  the  matter  cleared  up. 
Paruzza  is  evidently  a  derivative  of  parra  ;  it  ivas  still  used  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Ita!y,  in  the  16th 
century.  I  have  nothing  more  to  do,  observed  f  to  myself,  than  to  search  in  the  best  Italiau  dictionaries, 
and  I  shall  have  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Unhappily,  I  found  the  term  paruzza  in  none  of  them.  I 
then  had  recourse  to  the  Italian  commentators  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  a  little  more  successful. 
Landinus  does  not  translate  the  Latin  word  parra,  but  he  regards  it  as  ao  onomatopoeea,  by  reason  of 
the  letters p  and  r,  the  sounds  of  which,  according  to  him,  this  bird  employs  in  its  notes.i  Mancinelli 
is  more  positive.     The  parra,  observes  this  scholar,  is  now  commonly  called  the  paruzza  in  Latium.s 


1.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Vanderbourg.  "  Les  Odes  (V  Horace,  trad.  en  vers  fr.  dvec  des 
argumenset  desnotes,et  revues  pour  letexte  sur  18  manuscrits,par  C.  Vanderbourg. — Paris,  1812 — 
35.  3vol$.  8uo.    Compare  page  lxxxviii.  of  this  volume. 

2.  Ode  3.  27. 1. 

3.  Compare  page  lxxxv.  of  this  volumc. 

4.  The  words  of  Landinus,  to  which  Vanderbourg  here  alludes,  are  as  follows  :  u  Avis  species  esf, 
Hancputo,per  onomatopoeiam,  dici  a  literap,  et  r,  qua  in  canendo  utiiur  illa  avis'" 

5.  "  In  Latio  nvnc  intlgo  paruzza  dicitur." 

8(> 


242  j&xctrusus.  or^  the  parra. 

I  no  longer  cloubted,  after  tbis,  but  that  the  word  parvzza  belonged  to  one  of  the  vulgar  dialects  <*i 
Italy,  and  I  began,  in  consequence,  to  make  enquiries  among  the  natives  of  this  country  that  were  re- 
siding  at  Paris.  Many  of  them  inforrred  me,  that,  in  some  parts  of  Venetian  Lombardy, parvzza  was 
the  name  given  by  the  lower  class  to  the  screech-owl,  and  M.  Pitaro  remembered  having  heard  this 
name  also  applied  tothe  same  bird  at  San  Germano,  a  small  place  inthe  tract  of  conntry  corresponding 
to  ancient  Latium,  and  where  the  inhabitants  have  preserved,  more  than  any  where  else,  Latin  words 
in  their  oral  dialect.  All  these  probabilities  do  not,  I  confess,  amount  to  any  thing  hke  a  demon» 
stration  onthis  subject,  yet  they  make  out  a  strong  case,  as  a!I  wi!!  admit,  especialiy  if  we  take  into 
view  thateven  at  the  present  day  the  screech-owl  is  of  a!l  birds  the  one  whose  cry  is  most  dreaded  by 
the  superstitious,  aud  ihat  Buflbn  expresses  its  uote  by  the  words  grei  crei,  which  are  not  much  unlike 
the  onomatopoeea  of  Landinus.  i  In  order  to  clear  up  the  whole  matter,  the  only  thing  reqnisite  to  be 
ascertained  is,  whether  the  screech-ow!  conceals  itself  during  the  dog-day«,  as  Pliny  affirms  of  the 
parra.  I  consider  the  objection  of  no  weight,  which  some  might  draw  from  a  passage  in  Plautust 
(Asin.  2.  1.  13.)  where  the  sight  of  the  parra  appears  to  offer  a  happy  presage,  (which  could  not  cer- 
tainly  be  said  of  the  screech-owl,)  forthe  truereading  is  here  very  doubtml.2 


1.  As  to  this  fancied  resemblance,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  doubts.  Compare  with  Buf- 
fon^s  account  that  given  by  Bechsiein,  (Gemeinnutz.  JYaturgesch  Deutschlands  nach  allen  drei 
Reichen,  vol  2.  p.  359.)  "  Sie  inacht  in  der  JYacht  ein  klagendes  kreischendes  Geschrei  Grei,  Kreh, 
Kreh,  Krei,  bliist  dazu  wie  ein  schlafender  schnaubender  Mensch  Scheh,  Schehi,  Schehu,  Schihu,  und 
setzt  durch  diese  widngen  Tone  abergldubische  JYLenschen  in  Schrecken,  die  sie  fur  den  Vorboten. 
eines  nahen  Toderfalles  ansehen,  und  desivegen  Todtenvogel  nennen" 

2.  The  best  editions  now  read  Porro,  in  place  of  Parra,  in  the  passage  to  which  Vanderbourg  here 
alludes,  and  this  lectionis    upported  by  good  MSS, 
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<JDE  1.  The  poet,  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  gives  to  the  world  his  fourth  bOok  of 
Odes,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  Augustus,  and  the  following  piece  is  in- 
(ended  as  an  introductory  effusion.  The  Mother  of  the  Loves  is  entreated  to  spare  one 
^vhom  age  is  now  claiming  for  its  own,  and  to  transfer  her  empire  to  a  worthier  subject,  the 
gny,  and  youthful,  and  accomplished  Maximus.  The  invocation,  however.  only  shows,  and 
indeed  is  only  meant  to  show,  that  advancing years  had  brought  with  them  no  change  in  the 
feelings  aad  habitsof  the  bard. 


1.  Bella.    Compare  Explanato-y  Notes,  Ode  3.  26.  2. -3.  Bonae.     Horace  appears  to 

iotimate,by  thisepithet,  that  the  affection,entertained  for  him  by  Cinara,  was  rather  pure  and 

disinterested  than  otherwise.     Compare  Explanato^-y  Notes,  Epist.    1.4.   33. 4.  Desine 

dukium  &c.  "  Cease,  O  cruel  mother  of  the  sweet  Loves,  to  bend  to  thy  controul  one 
aged  abouttenlustra,  novv  intractable  to  thy  soft  cotnmauds."  A  lu?trumembraced  a  period 

of  five  years.   Compare  Explanatory  Noies,  Ode  2.  4.  22. 8.  Quo  bla.dac.  &c.     "  Wbith- 

er  thesoothkg  prayers  of  the  young  call  thee  again  and  again." 9.   Tempestivius  in  do- 

mum,  &c.  "  More  seasonably,  moving  swifily  onward  vvith  thy  swans  of  fairest  hue,  shalt 
thou  go  to  the  home  of  Paullus  Maximus  there  to  revel."  The  poet  is  mought  to  allude  to 
Paullus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  afterwards  consul  with  Quintus  Aelius  Tubero,  A.  U.  C. 

743. Indomumcomissabere.     The  student  will  note  this  consfruction  :     The  ;»blative  in 

domo  would  imply  that  the  Goddess  was  already  there. 10.  Purpureis  ales  olcribus.     The 

c.llusion  is  to  the  chariot  of  Venus,  drawn  by  swans,  and  hence  the  term  alcs  is  by  a 
bold  and  beautiful  figure  applied  to  the  goddess  herself,  meaning  literally,  "  winged."  As 
regards  the  e\>\thet  purpureis,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  ancients  called  any  strong  and 
vivid  colour  by  the  name  of  purple,  because  that  was  their  richest  colour.  Th.i<*  «ve  have 
purpureae  comae,  purpureus  capilius,  himen  juventae  purpvreum  ;  (Virg.  Aen.  1.  591.)  and  Al- 
binovanus  (el.  2.  62.)  even  goes  so  far  as  to  apply  the  term  to  snow,  "  Brachia  pnrpurea  candi- 
diora  nive."  Wernsdorffs  remark  on  this  expiains  our  own  test  '  Purpurea  nive  i.  e.  splen- 
dida  vel  candida,  ut  sunt  purpurei  olores  apud  H^<ratium:,  (Poet.  Miu.  vol.  3.  p  164.)  Nor 
is  the  usage  of  modern  poetry  dissimilar.  Thus  Spencer,  "  the  Morrow  next  appeared  witb 
purple  hair,"  and  Milton,  (P.  L.)  "  waves  his  purple  wings."  So  also  Gray,  "  The  bloom 
of  young  desire  and  purpte  light  of  love." 

14.  Etpro  sollicitiS:  &c.     "  And  not  silent  in  behalf  of  the  anxious  accused."    Non  taci- 

tus  is  put  by  litotes  for  diserlus. 15.  El  centum  puer  artium.     "  And  a  youth  of  an   hund- 

tp(\  attrompHshment"."     Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression.  pfyia  sl8u$. — —17.  Et 
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quandoqUe  polentior,  &c.  "  And  whenever,  more  successful  than  thc  rich  gifts  of  a  rivai,  hc 
shall  laugh  at  him  in  triumph,  to  thee  will  he  erect  a  marble  statue  near  the  Alban  lake,  be- 
neath  a  citron  dome."  Qaandoque,  is  put  here  for  quandocunque.  Compare  Ode  4.  2.  34. 
— -19. Mbanos  Lacus.  The  Alban  lake,  which  is  doubtless  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
is  vvell  knovvn  in  history  from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  vvaters,  to  feuch  an  exteut  indeed, 
as  to  threaten  (he  whole  surrounding  country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  in- 
nndation.  The  orade  of  Delphi,  being  consulted  ou  that  occasion,  declared,  that  unless  the 
Romans  contrived  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  they  vvould  never  take  Veii,  the  siege 
of  vvhich  had  already  lasted  for  nearly  ten  years.  This  led  to  tlie  construction  of  that  won- 
derful  subterraneous  canal,  or  cmissario,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  vvhich  is  to  be  seen  at  this  ve- 
ry  day  in  remarkablepreservation  below  the  tovvn  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  This  channel  is  said 
to  be  carried  through  the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  water  which  it  dis- 
charges  unites  with  tbe  Tiber  about  five  miles  belovv  Rome.  (Cic.de  Div.  1.  44.  Liv.  5. 
15.      Val.  Nax.  1.  6.     Plul.  vit.  Camill.—Cramcr'  s  Ancicnt  Italy,  2.  40.) 

20.  Sub  trabe  cilrca.  The  expression  trahe  citrea  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  entire 
roof  of  the  templc,  or  rather  chapel,  vvhich  Paullus  is  to  consecrate  to  Venus,  but  merely 
that  part  of  it  which  formed  the  centre,  where  the  beams  met,  and  vvhich  rose  in  the  form  of 
a  buckler.  It  vvould  require  no  more  citron-vvood  for  this  than  for  the  tablcs  of  Cicero  and 
Pollio.  As  regards  the  extravagant  value  attached  by  the  Romans  to  this  species  of  wood, 
the  "  locus  classicus"  occurs  in  Pliny,  II.  N.  13.  15. 

22.     Duces.     "  Thou  sbalt  inhale." Berccyntiac.     Compare  Explanatovy  Notes,Ode  I. 

18.  13. 23.  Tibiae.     On  the  difference  between  the  tibia  &nd  fislula  consult  Explanalory 

Notes,  Ode  3.  19.  20. — — 24.  Mixtis  carminibus.     "  With  the  mingled  harmony." -28.  Sa~ 

lium.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  36.  12. 34.  Rara.     "  Imperceptibly."   Com- 

pare  Ode  1.  13. 7. 35.  Dscoro.     A  Synapheia  takcs  place  here,  the  last  syllable  ro  being 

t-Sided  before  hter  at  the  beginning  of  thc  next  line. 


ODE  2.  TheSygambri,  Usipetes,  and  Tenctheri,  vvho  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine,  having 
made  freqaent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territory,  Augustus  proceeded  against 
them,  and,  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  (Dio  Cassius, 
54.  20.— vol.  1.  p.  750,  ed.  Reimar.)  Horace  istherefore  requested  by  lulus  Antonius,  the 
same  year  in  which  this  event  took  placc,  (A.  U.  C  738.)  to  celebrate  in  Pindaric  strain  the 
succcssful  expediticm  of  the  emperor  and  his  expected  return  to  the  capital.  The  poet, 
Kowever,  declincs  the  task,  and  alleges  want  of  talent  as  an  excuse  ;  but  the  very  language 
in  vyhich  this  plea  is  conveyed  shows  how  well  qualified  he  vvas  to  execute  the  undertaking 
from  which  he  shrinks. 

Iuius  Antonius  was  the  son  of  Marc  Antony  and  Fulvia.  He  stood  high  in  favour  of  A«- 
gustus,  and  reccivedfrom  hirti  his  sister's  daughter  in  marriage.  After  having  filled,  howe- 
ver,  some  of  the  mostimportant  ofii«es  in  the  state,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  JuHa,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter.  According  to  Vellei- 
us  Paterculus  (2.  100.)  he  fell  by  his  ovvn  hand.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  formed  aplot, 
along  withthe  notorious  female  just  mentioned,  against  Ihe  life  of  Augustns.  Compare  Lip- 
sius  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  10. 


2.  Ceratis  ope  Daedalca.     "  Secured  with  wax  by  Daedalean  art."     An  allusion  to  the 
well-known  fable  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus.     As  regards  the  term  ceratis,  compare  the  expla- 

nation  of  the  scholiast  as  cited  by  Cruquius,  "  Cera  conjunctis,  et  affixis  corpori." 3.  Vi- 

ireo  datitrus,  &c.   "  Destined  to  give  a  name  to  the  sparklingdeep."  As  Icarus,  according  to 
the  common   account.   gave  name  to  the  Icarian  sea.     (Compare^  however,  Explanator-- 
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Note.-,  Ode  1.1.  15.)  The  epithet  vitrco,  in  this  passage,  'is  generally  translated  "  azure,'' 
with  iio  great  correctness  as  far  as  we  can  perceive.     Compare   Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  3. 

17.20. 7.  Fervet  immevsusquc,  &c.     •' Pindar  fbams,  and  pushea  onward  with  the  vast 

and  deep  tide  of  song."  The  epithet  immcnsus  refers  to  the  rich  exuberance,  and  profundo 
orc  to  the  sublimity,  of  the  bard.  Compare  with  this  last  cxpression  the  fragmcnt  of  Crali- 
Mrtcited  by  Suidas,  s.  v.  Awfc*aJcpovvov  ardua.  and  Callimachus.  Bymn  in  Apoll.  100.  ovk  Sya* 
uat  -or  aoirbi,  8$  ou6'  dca  ir6vro$  adbci. 

9.  Laurca  donandus  Apollinari.  *;  Deserving  of  being  gifted  witli  the  laurelof  Apollo.*' 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30.  16.  and  the  remarlc  of  the  scholiast.  u  Coronan- 
dus  laurca  corona  ;  laurus  Apollini  saccrest :  hinc  lauro  coronari  poetas  dicijnus."  Horace  in- 
tends  to  convcy  the  idea,  that  Pindar  is  the  tirst  of  lyric  poets,  and  he  then  proceedsto  enu- 
merate  the  several  departments  of  this  species  of  verse  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  pre-emi- 
nent.  These  are :  1.  Dithyrambks.  2.  Paeans,  or  hymns  and  encomiastic  effusions  :  3. 
Epinicia  (jiriviKia)  or  songs  of  victory,  composed  iri  honour  of  the  conquerors  who  had 
bome  away  the  prizes  at  the  ditFerent  games  of  Greece.  4.  Epicedia  (hiKijSeia)  or  funeral 
songs.  Time  has  made  fearful  ravages  in  these  celebrated  nroductions,  and  all  that  remaia 
to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  are  forty-five  of  the  imviKia  cL<jy.ara.  Compare 
Mohnike,  Gcschischle •  dcr  Litteratur  dcr  Gricchcn  nnd  Rbmer,vcl.  1.  p.  318.  seqq.  Schoell,  Hist. 
dr  laLitt.  Grecqnc,  vol.  ).p.  275.  scqq. 

10.  JVoraverba.  "  Strange  imagery,  and  the  forms  of  a  novel  style.''  Compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Compositione,  junctura ,  signijicatu  deniqnc  innovata,  cum  novo 
oralioms  habitu  atquc  struclura"  and  also  that  of  Doring:  "  Nova  scntentiarum  lumina,  nove 
cjfietas  grandisonorum  verborum  formvlas.'1  Horace  alludes  to  the  peculiar  licence  enjoyed 
by  Dithyrambic  poets,  and  more  especially  by  Pindar,  of  forming  novel  compounds,  intro- 
docing  novel  arrangements  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences,  and  of  attaching  to  terms  a 
boldness  of  meaning  that  alraost  amounls  to  a  change  of  signification.  Hence  the  epithet 
•'  daring,"  (audaccs)  applied  to  this  species  of  poetry.  Dithyrambics  were  originally  odes 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  and  their  very  character  shows  their  oriental  origin.  We  must  not, 
howcver,  with  Biomtield  and  others,make  Egypt  their  native  country,  but  must  trace  them 
to  India.  On  the  ludian  origin  of  Bacchus,  consult  Crcuzcr's  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut, 
vol.  l.p.  14S,  and  the  authorities  there  cited:  and,  as  regards  the  Dithyrambic  verse,  com- 
pare  Blomfidd,in  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2.p.  70.  Graefenhan,  ad  Aristot.  Poct.  c.  1.  (p.  4.)  SchoelL 
Hist.  de  la  Litt.  Grecque.  vol.  \.p.  208,  261. 

11.  Numeris  lege  soluiis.  "In  unshackled  numbers."  Alluding  to  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  Dithyrambic  poets  of  passing  from  one  measure  to  another.  We  must  be  carefuJ,  how- 
ever,  as  far  at  least  as  Pindar  is  concerned,  not  to  attach  to  this  phrase  any  idea  of  vio- 
lation  of  melody.  Plutarch  (de  Musica,  c.  20. 31.)  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  num- 
bers  of  this  poet;  and  Boeckh  remarks :  "  Pinddrumque  contendo  non  modo  optimosfecissc  nu- 
ineros,  scd  cur  sint  optimi,  quidque  iniis ejjicicniiis  aut prospicienJum  sit  aut  cavendum,  accurate 
perspexissc."    (Dc  Metris  Pindari.  prooem.  p.2. — Pind.  Op.  rol.  1.  4to.  ed.)     On  the  raetres 

of  Pindar,  consultthe  Dissertation  of  the  profound  scholar  just  named,  and  also  that  of  Her- 
mann,  forming  part  of  Heyne's  edition  of  the  poet. 

13.  Scudeos,regesve,  k.c.  Alluding  to  the  Paeans.  The  reges,  deorum  sanguinem,  are  the 
heroes  of  earlier  times;  and  the  reference  to  the  Centanrs  and  the  Chimaera  call  up  the  re- 
collection  of  Theseus,  Pirithous  and  Belkrophon.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Ode  2. 

12.  5.  and  1.  27.  23. 17.  Sive  quos,  &c.    Alluding  to  the  Epinicia. Elca  palma.   "  The 

Elean  palm,'!  i.  e.  the  palm  won  attbe  Olympic  games,  on  thehanks  of  the  Aipheusin  Elis. 
The  Olympic,  as  the  principal,  are  here  put  for  any  of  the  Grecian  games.     Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  3. 18.  Coelesics.     "  Elevated  in  feeling,  to  the  skies."     Com- 

pare  Ode  1.  1.  6.  "  Evehit  ad  deos." Equumve.  Not  only  the  conquerors,  but  their  horses 

aiso.  were  celebrated  in  song  and  honoured  with  statues.     Compare  Wesfs  Dissertation 
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0«  t/te  Olympic  gamts,  sect.  16.  As  the  praise  of  the  steed  therefore  was  joined  with  that  ai 
the  rider  or  owner,  the  term  equum,  in  the  text,  is  equivalent  in  spirit  to  victorcm  in  certa- 

mine  equeslri,  though  not  to  be  so  rendered. 19.  Et  ccntum  potiore  signis,  &.c.     "  And 

presentsthem  with  a  giftsuperiorto  a  hundred  statues."  The  gift  is  one  of  his  own  lyric 
efFusions.  There  appears  to  be  some  aJIusion  here  tothe  story  of  Pytheas,  as  related  by  the 
scholiaston  Pindar,  Ncm.  5. 1. 

21.  Flebili.     "Weeping." Juvenemve.     Enclitics  are,  by  the  best  Latin  writers,  joined 

to  the  first  word  of  a  clause,  unless  that  should  be  a  monosyllabic  preposition.  Some  few 
instances,  however,  may  be  found,  in  which  this  rule  has  not  been  observed.     The  present 

is  the  only  one  in  Horace.     Compare   Ciassical  Journal,  vol.  9.  p.  589. 22.  Et  vires  ani- 

mumque,  &c.  "  And  extols  his  strength,  and  courage,  and  unblemished  morals  to  the  stars, 
and  rescues  him  from  the  oblivion  of  the  grave."  Literally,  "  envies  black  Orcus  the  pos- 
session  of  him."  In  relation  to  the  phrase  morcs  aurcos,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 
1.  9.  5. 

25.  Mulla  Dircacum,  &c.  "  A  swelling  gale  raises  the  Dircaean  swan."  An  allusion  to 
the  strong  poetic  fiight  of  Pindar,  who,as  a  native  of  Thebes,  is  here  styled  "  Dircaean,' 
from  the  fountain  Dirce,  situate  near  that  city,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  or  Iegend  of 

Cadmus.   As  regards  the  term  cycnum,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  2. 27.  Ego, 

apis  Matinae,  &c.     "  I,  after  the  habil  and  manner  of  a  Matinian  bee."     Compare  Explana- 

tory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  3.- 29.  Per  laborem  plurimum.     "  With  assiduous  toil." 31.  Ti- 

buris.     Alluding  to  his  villa  at  Tibur.     Compare  page  ix.  o    this  volume,  and  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13. 32.  Fingo.     The  metaphor  is  well  kept  up  by  this  verb,  which  has  a 

peculiar  reference  to  the  labours  of  the  bee.  Compare  the  remark  of  Mitscherlich.  "  Fin- 
go,  ut  apis.  quaepropric  mel  fingere  (TrXarreiv)  dicitur.^ 

33.  Majorepoetaplcclro.  "  Thou,  O  Antonius,  a  poet  of  loftier  strain."  Acron  informs 
us  in  his  scholia,  that  Antonius  distinguished  himself  by  anepic  poem  in  twelve  books,  enti- 
1led  Diomedeis.    As  regards  the  term  plectro,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  1.  40.  and 

1.  26.  il. 34.   Quandoque.    For  qu>mdocunque.     "  Whenever."     Compare  Ode  3.  I.  17. 

35.  Pcr  sacrum  clivum.     "  Along  the  sacred  ascent."    Alludingto  the  Via  Sacra,  or  "  Sa- 

cred  Way."  This  was  the  street  which  led  directly  from  the  southern  gates  of  Rome  to  the 
Capitol,  situate  ontheMons  Capitolinus,  and  by  which  the  Roman  generals  led  tbithertheir 

victorious  troops  in  triumphant  procession. 36.  Fronde.     Alluding  to  the  laurel-crown 

worn  by  commanders  when  the)  triumphed. Sygambros.    The   Sygambri  inhabited  at 

iirst  the  south  side  of  the  Lupia,  or  Lippe.  They  were  afterwards,  during  this  same  reign, 
removed  by  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  and  had  iands  assigned  them  along  the  Rhine.  Com- 
pare  Mannerl,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  itnd  R.  vol.  3,  p.  58.  Horace  hcre  alludes  to  them  before  this 
change  of  setilement  took  place.  , 

37    Quo  nihil  majus,  &c.     Compare  Epist.  2.  1.  17. 39.  In  aurumpriscum.     "Totheir 

eariy  gold,"  i.  e.   to  the  happiness  of  .the  goiden  age. 41.  Concines  laetosque  dies,  &g. 

We  mightbe  led  to  infer  from  the  general  tenor  of  this  part  of  the  ode,  that  the  return  of 
Augustus  to  his  capital  was  not  long  delayed.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case>  The  Sy- 
gambri  yielded  to  his  power  A.  U.  C.  73S,  and  yethe  did  not  come  back  until  A.  U.  C.  751. 
having  been  detained  during  this  long  interval  by  the  affairs  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  pub- 
iic  rejoicings  therefore,  whicb  are  mentioned  in  the  42d  line,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  latter 
period,  since  the  games  which  had  been  vowed  by  the  people  for  his  safe  return  were  only 
then  celebrated.     Compare   Dio  Cassius,  54,  27.  and  Ode  4.  5. 2.     "  Abes  jam  nimium  diu.' 

42.  Impetralo.     "  Obtained  by  our  prayers." 43.  Forumquelitibusorbum.     "Andthe 

forum  free  from  litigation."'  The  courts  of  justice  were  closed  at  Rome  not  mereiy  in  cases 
of  public  mourning,  but  also  of  public  rejoicing.  This  cessation  of  business  was  called/tfs- 
iitium. 
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45.    Tum.     Alluding  to  the  expected  triuraphal  entry  of  Augustus.     No  triumph,  bow- 

ever,  took  place,  as  the  emperor  avoided  one  by  coming  privately  into  thu  city  by  night. 

Compare  Dio  Cassius.  54,  25. Mcae  vocis  acccdet  bonapars.  "  A  large  portion  of  rny  voice 

shall  join  the  general  cry." 46.   0  Sol pulclur.     "O  glorious  day." 49.  Tuquc  dum 

prcccdis.  "  And  while  thou  art  moving  along  in  the  train  of  the  victor."  Tbe  address  i? 
to  Antonius.  and  the  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  both  this  individual  and  himseli 
ere.  according  to  their  respcctive  ranks  in  life,  to  join  in  tbe  celebration  of  tbe  day  Anto- 
nius  is  to  bear<a  part  in  the  triumphal  procession,  and,  as  he  was  connected  witb  Augustus  by 
marriage,  his  post  will  be  near  the  emperor's  chariot.     The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  intends 

to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  help  to  swell  the   general  acclamations. 51.  Ciintas  orrmis. 

Understand  diccl. 

53.  Tedeccm  lauri,  &c.  "  Thee  tenbulls  and  as  many  heifers  shall absolve from  thy  vow,  rne 
from  minea  tendercalf  shall  free."  Inthe  first  clause  of  thesentence  uuderstandso£ue?z£.  The 

allusion  is  to  the  fulfillment  of  vows  offered  np  for  the  safe  return  of  Augustus. 55.  Lar- 

gis  herbis.     "  Aiuid  rich  pastures." 56.  Inmeavota.     u  For  the  fulfillment  of  my  vows." 

57.   Curvatos  igncs,  &c.     "  The  bending  fires  of  the  Moon,when  she  brings  back  her 

third  rising,"  i.  e.  the  crescent  of  the  Moon  when  three  days  old.  The  comparison  is  be~ 
twreen  the  crescent  of  this  planet  and  the  borns  c»f  tbe  young  animal.     Compare  Mvschus, 

2.  87-  xipa  avf-eAXf  ....  Ktparjs  are  tcvicXa  ce\r)vr]s. 59.   Qua  notam  duxit,  &c.  ;'  Snow-white 

to  the  view,  where  it  bears  a  raark,  as  to  the  rest  of  its  body,  of  a  dun  colour."  The  aniraal 
is  of  a  dun  colour,  and  bears  a  conspicuous  snow-white  mark.  Thismark,  however;  is  not  on 
the  front,  as  some  suppose;  such  a  mode  of  explaining  fronte  curvat.es,  &e-  is  at  variance 

with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. Niveus  videri.    A  Graecism,  the  infinitive  supplying  the 

place  of  tbe  supine. 


ODE  3.  The  bard  addresses  M^elpomene,  as  the  patroness  of  lyric  verse.  To  her  he  as- 
cribes  his  poetic  inspiration,  to  her  the  honours  which  he  enjoys  among  his 
countrymen,  and  to  her  he  now  pays  the  debt  of  gratitude  in  an  ode  marked  by  so  much 
sweetness  of  numbers,  beauty  of  diction,  and  modesty  of  sentiment,  as  to  have  deservedly 
challenged  the  admiration  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  (Compare,  as  regards  thp 
opiniou  entertained  by  Scaliger  of  its  merits,  lntrodnctory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  9.) 


I.  Quem  tu,  Melpovienc,  &c.     "  Him,  on  whom  tbou,  Melpomene,  hast  once  iooked  with 
a  favouring  eye,  at  the  hour  of  his  nativity."     Compare  Theocritus,  9.  35.  and  Gray.     "  Fair 

Science  frowned  not  on  his  bumble  birth." 3.  Labor  Ishmius.     "  The  Isthraiau  contest." 

The  Isthmian  are  here  put  for  any  games.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  3.  4. 
Clarabit  pugilem.     "  Shall  render  illustrious  as  a  pugilist." — -*-5.  Curru  Achaico.     "Ina 

Grecian  chariot."     An  allusion  to  victoiy  in  the  chariot-race. 6.  Res  bcilica      "  Some 

warlike  exploit." Dtliis  foliis.     "  With  the  Delian  leaves,"  i.  e.  with  laurel,  which  was 

sacred  to  Apollo,  wrhose  natal  place  was  the  isle  of  Delos.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  4.  2.  36,  and  3.30.  16. — — 8.  Quod  regum  tumidas,  «fec.  "  For  having  crushed  the 
haughty  threats  of  kings." 

10.  Sed  quae  Tibur  aquac,  &c.    "  But  the  waters  that  flow  by  the  fertile  Tibur."    Pra,e- 
Jluunt  is  put  for  praeterfluunt.  Compare,  in  relation  to  Tibur  and  the  Anio,  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  1.  7.  13. 12.  Fingent  Aeolio,  &c.    The  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 

fceautiful  scenery  around  Tibur,  and  the  peaceful  leisure  which  is  there  to  be  enjcyed,  will 
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enable  him  to  cultivate  his  lyric  powcrs  witli  so  much  success,  as,  under  the  favoiiring  in- 
fiuence   of  the  Muse,  to  elicit  the  admiration  both  of  the  present  and  coming  age.     As 

regards  the  expression   Aeolio  carminc,  compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30.  13. -13. 

Romae  principis  urbium,  &c.  "  The  offspring  of  Rome,  queen  of  cities."  By  the  "  oftspring 
of  Rome,"  are  meant  the  Romans  themselves.  Compare  Virgilf  Aen.  4.  236.  "  Proles 
Ausonia,"  and  Aen.  10.  429.  "  Proles  Arcadiae." 

17.  0  testudinis  aureae,  &c.     "  O,  Muse,  that  rulest  the  sweet  melody  of  the  golden  shell." 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  40.  and  1.  10.  6.     The  expression  testudinis  strcpitum 

iempcras  is  a  beautiful  circumlocution  for  citharam  tractas. 19.   0,mutis  quoque  piacibus, 

&c.     "Othou,  that  canst  bestow,  even   on  the  mute  fishes,  if  itplease  thee  sotodo,the 

music  of  the  dying  svvan."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  2. 22.   Qjiod  monstror 

digito  praetereuntium.    Compare  Persius,  1.  28.    "  At  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrariet  dicier : 

hicest." 23.  Romanae  jidicen  lyrae.    "  As  the  minsirel  of  the  Roman  lyre." 24.  Qjtod 

spiro.     "  That  1  feel  poetic  inspiration." 


ODE    4. 

Augustus  resolved  to  inftict  a  signal  chastisement  on  these  barbarous  tribes. 
For  this  purpose,  Drusus  Nero,  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero 
and  Livia,  and  a  step-son  consequently  of  the  emperor,  was  sent  against  them  with  an 
army.  The  expedition  proved  eminently  successful.  The  young  prince,  in  the  very  first 
battle,  defeated  the  Raeti  at  the  Tridentine  Alps,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Tiberius,  whom  Augustus  had  added  to  the  war,  met  with  the  same  good  fortune 
against  the  Vindelici,  united  with  the  remnant  of  theRaeti  and  with  others  of  their  allies. 
(Compare  Dio  Cassius,  54.  22.  Vcll.  Paterc.  2.  95.)  Horace,  being  ordered  by  Augustus 
(Sueton.  Vil.  Horat.)  to  celebrate  these  two  victories  in  song,  composed  the  present  ode  in 
honour  of  Drusus,  and  the  fourteenth  of  this  same  book  in  praise  of  Tiberius. — The 
piece  we  are  now  considering  eonsists  of  three  divisions.  In  llie  first,  the  valour  of  Drusus 
is  the  theme,  and  he  is  compared  by  the  poet  to  a  young  eagle  and  lion.  ln  the  second, 
Augustus  is  extolled  for  his  paternal  care  of  the  two  princes,  and  for  the  correct  culture  bes- 
tovved  upon  them.  In  the  third,  the  praises  of  the  Claudian  line  are  sung,  and  mention  is 
made  of  C.  Claudius  Nero,  the  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal,  after  the  victory  achievedby  whom 
overthe  brother  of  Hanibai,  Fortune  again  smiled  propitious  on  the  arms  of  Rome. 


1.  Qiialem  ministrum,  &lc.     The  order  of  construction  is  as  fellows  :  Qjualem  olimjuvcntas 
ci  patrius  vigor  propulit  vido  inscium  laborum  aliiem  ministrum  fulminis,  cui  Jupiler,  rex 
deorum,  permisit  rcgnum  in  vagas  aves,  expertus  (eum)  Jidelem  in  flavo  Ganymede,  vernique 
vcnli,  nimbis  jam  remotis,  docuere  paventem  insolitos  nisus;  mox  vividus  impetus,  &c. ..... 

(talem)  Vindelici  videre  Drusum  gerentem  bella  sub  Raetis  Alpibus.  "  As  at  first,  the  fire  of 
youth  and  hereditary  vigourhave  impelled  from  the  nest,  still  ignorant  of  toils»  the  bird,  the 
thunder-bearer,  to  whom  Jove,  the  king  of  gods,  has  assigned  dominion  overthe  wandering 
fowls  of  the  air,  having  found  him  faithful  in  the  case  of  the  golden-haired  Ganymede,  and 
the  winds  of  spring,  the  storms  of  winter  beingnow  removed,  havetaughthim,  still  timorous, 

unusual  darings  ;  presently  a  fierce  impulse,  kc such  did  the  Vindelici  behold  Drusus 

waging  war  at  the  foot  of  the  Raetian  Alps." Mitem.     Alluding  to  the  eagle.    The  an- 

cients  believed  that  this  bird  was  never  injured  by  lightning,  and  fhey  therefore  made  it  tbe 
frhunder-bearer  of  Jove.     Compare  Pliny,  (iV.  //.  10«  3.) 
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7.  larniquc.     Consult  Various  Readings. 11.  Draconcs.      The  conflicls  of  the  eagle 

with  serpents  are  lrequently  alluded  to bjr  tbfc  ancient  writers.     Compare  Pliny  (II.  N.  10. 

4.)  and  the  autbortties  cited  by  Cerda,  ad  Virg.  Aen.  11  751. 12.  Amor  dapis  atquepug- 

nac.     "  A  desrre  for  tbod  and  figlit." 14.  Ftdoae  matrisab  ubcrc,  &c.     "  A  lion  just  wean- 

ed  frora  the  dug  of  its  tawny  dani." — —16.  Denicnovo  periiura.  "  Doomed  to  perish  by  its, 
early  fang." 

17.  Rqttis  Alpilnis.  The  Raetian  or  Tridentine  Alps  extended  from  the  St.  Golhard,  whose 
numerous  peaks  bore  the  name  of  Adula,  to  Mount  Brenncr  in  the  Tyrol.  The  Racti  ihem- 
selves  were  a  nutuerousandpowerfu!  nation,  of  a  warlike  and  cruel  character.  On  the  south 
they  extended  as  far  as  Verona  and  Comum,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  they  reached  far 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  between  the  Helvetii  and  Vindelici.  (Compare  Strabo,  4— 
vol.  2.  p.  84.  cd.  Tzschk.  Plin.  3.  20.  Ptol.  p.  55.)  Respecting  their  origin,  we  are  taught  by 
Livy,  5.  '35.  to  consider  them,  like  many  other  Alpine  nations,  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Tuscans,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  left  the  plains  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  moun- 
tains  under  the  command  of  a  chief  named  Raetus,  froua  whom  they  derived  their  new  ap- 
pellalion.  (Compare  Justin,  20.  5.  Plin.  3.  20.)  Livy  seems  to  consider  this  account,  as 
far  as  the  Raeti  more  especially  are  concerned,  to  be  beyond  doubt;  and  he  adds,  as  a  proof 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Raeti,  though  rendered  wild  and  savage  by  this  change  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate,  retained  enough  of  their  former  language,  however  altered  and  corrupted  from  the 
original  dialect,  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  idioms.  Some  modern  writers  have  fan- 
cied  that  they  could  discover,  in  the  language  of  the  Grisons,  who  now  in  a  great  measure 
represent  the  ancient  Raeti,  some  proofs  of  thcfactsasserted  by  the  Rcman  historian.  Others 
again  have  held  a  very  opposite  opinion  to  that  of  Livy ;  for,  so  far  from  admitting  that  the 
Raeti  are  descended  from  the  Tuscans,  they  maintain  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  aca- 
uemician  Freret  is  the  author  of  this  hypothesis.  Compare  Mem.de  V 'Acad.vol.18.  p.  98. 
Gibbon's  Miscellarieous  Worhs,  vol.  3.  p.  240. — (Cramefs  Ancient  Ilaly,  vol.  1.  p.  72.)  Man- 
nert  adopts  the  former  aceount,  His  chapters  on  the  Raeti  and  Vindelici  are  particularly 
worth  consulting.     (Geogr.  dcr  Gr.  und  R.  vol.  3.p.  505.  scqq.) 

18.  Vindclici.  The  country  of  the  Vindelici  extended  from  the  city  of  Brigantia,  on  the 
Lacus  Brigantinus,  or  lake  of  Constance,  to  the  Danube,  while  the  lovver  part  of  the  Oenus, 
or  Inn,  separated  it  from  Noricum.  A  powerful  colony  was  established  by  the  Romans  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  Vindo  and  Licus,  (now  the  Wtrtach  and  the  Lech;) 
whence  it  would  seem  that  the  nation  derived  its  name.  The  colony  was  called  Augusta. 
an  appellation  still  preserved  in  Augsburg.     Compare  Cluverius,  Nolitia  Orb.  Ant.  vol.  1.  v- 

412.  seqq.     Mannert.  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.  vol.  3.  p.  518.  seqq. Quibus  mos  unde  deductus, 

&c.  u  To  whom  from  whence  the  custom  be  derived,  which,  through  every  age,  arms  their 
right  hands  against  the  foe  with  an  Amazonian  battle-axe,  T  have  omitled  to  enquire."    On 

this  interpolation,  consult  Various  Readings. 20.    Amazonia  securi.     The  Amazonian 

battle-axe  was  a  double  one.  Thus,  Baxter  remarks  :  "  Amazonia  sagaris  duplex  erat  securis. 
uno  manubrio  immissa  ;  ut  ex  vetusto  marmore  probavit  Torrentius." 

24.  Consiliis  juvenis  revictae.     "  Subdued,  in  their  turn,  by  the  skiiful  operations  of  a 

youthful  warrior."    Compare  Introductory  Remarks. 25.  Sensere,  quidmens,  &c.  "Felt, 

what  a  mind,  what  a  disposition,  duly  nurtured  beneath  an  auspicious  roof,  what  the  pater- 
nal  affection  of  Augustus  toward  the  young  Neros,  could  effect."  The  Vindelici  at  first  bc- 
Iicld  Drusus  waging  war  on  the  Raeti,  nqw  they  themselves  were  destined  to  feel  the  prow- 
ess  both  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  to  experience  the  force  of  those  talents  which  had  been 
so  happily  nurtured  beneath  the  roof  of  Augustus. 

29.  Fortcs  creantur  fortibus.  The  epithet  forlis  appears  to  be  here  uscd  in  allusion  (o  the 
raeaning  of  the  term  Ncro,  which  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  signified  "  courage,"  "  firmness 
of  soul."  Compare  Aulus  Gellius,  13. 2l.  "  Nerio  sive  Nerienes  Sabinum  vcrbum  cst;  eoque 
tfgnificaUtr  virtv.s  it  forlitndo."    Nerieve  was  also  the  name,  among  the  same  nation;  fdt  tt-.* 
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goddess  of  valour  and  the  wife  of  Mars.  Compare  Plautus,  Truc.  2.  6.  34.  Marl.  CapclL 
1.3.  and  Micali,  V  Ualia  avanii  il  dominio  dei  Romani,vol.  2.  p.  48.  2d  ed.  Elymologists 
think  they  discover  an   analogy  between  the  term  Nerio  and  the  Greek  vcvpov.     Compare 

Forcellini,  Lex.    Tot.   Lat.  s.  v. 30.  Patrum  virtus.     "  The  spirit  of  their  sires." 33. 

Doctrinased  vim,  &c.  The  poet,  after  coneeding  to  the  young  Neros  the  possession  of  he- 
reditary  virtues  and  abiiities,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  proper  culture  toguide  thosepow- 
ers  into  the  path  of  useiukess,  and  hence  the  fostering  care  of  Augustus  is  made  indirectly 
the  theme  of  praise.  The  whole  stanza  may  be  translated  as  follows  :  "  Butit  is  education 
that  improves  the  povvers  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and  it  is  good  culture  that  strengthens 
the  heart :  whenever  moral  princi{)les  are  wanting,  vices  degrade  the  fair  endowments  of 
nature." 

37.  Quid  dcbeas.  0  Roma,  Neronibus:  &c.  We  now  enter  on  the  third  division  of  the  poem,. 
tlie  praise  of  the  Claudian  line,  and  the  poet  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic  contest,  and  to  the  victory  achieved  by  C.  Claudius  Nero  over  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

38.  Metaurumflumcn.     The  term  Metaurum  is  here  taken  as  an  adjective.     The  Metau- 

rus,  now  Metaro,  wasariver  of  ancient  Umbria,  emptying  into  the  Adriatic,  and  rendered 
ever  memorable  by  Ihe  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  A.  U.  C.  545.  Both  the  Roman  consuls,  C. 
Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  were  present  in  the  fight,  but  the  chief  merit  of  the 
victory  was  due  to  Nero,  for  his  bold  and  decisive  movement,  in  eftectinga  junction  with 
Livius  before  either  Hannibal  was  apprized  of  his  departure  or  Hasdrubal  of  his  approach. 
Compare  Livy,  27.  43.  seqq.  The  battle  must  have  taken  place  near  Fossombrone,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Metaurus.  Though  Livy  has  given  no  precise  description  of  the  spot, 
it  may  be  coliected  that  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  where  it  begins  to  be 
enclosed  between  liigh  and  steep  rocks  (27.  47.)  Tradition  has  preserved  a  record  of  the 
event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  between  Fossombrone  and  the  pass  of  Furlo,  called  Monte  d"  As- 
drubalc.  (Cramers  Ancient  Iialy,  vol.  1.  p.  260.)  Horace  may  well  lay  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance  of  this  victory.  Had  the  two  brothers  effecled  ajutiction,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Rome.  Compare  the  language  of  Florus  (2.  6.  49.) 
"  Actum  erat  proculdubio,  si  vir  HU  se  cum  fraire  junxisset." 

Hasdrubal.  This  name  is  thought  to  denote  "  the  help  of  Baal."  An  inscription  gives  the 
form  Hazrubal.     Compare  Gesenius,  Gcschichte  dcr  kebraischtn  Sprache  und  Schrift.p.  229. 

39.  Pidchcr  ille  dies.  "  That  glorious  day."  Pulcher  may  also  be  joined  in  construction 
with  Latio,  and  the  expression  be  rendered,  u  rising  fair  on  Latium.v  According  to  the  first 
mode  of  interpretation,  however.  Latio  is  the  ablative  :    tencbris  fugatis  Latio.     ("  When 

darkness  was   dispell^dfrom  Laaum.")     This  appears  preferable. 41.   Qui  primus  alma 

risit  adorea.  "  Which  was  the  first  that  smiled  with  benignant  victory."  Adorea  properly 
means  an  allowance  of  corn  to  an  army,  after  the  gaining  of  a  victory.  Hence  it  is  used  to 
denote  the  victory  itself,  and  also  "  glory,"  "  honour,"  "  renown,"  &,c  Compare  Pliny, 
H.  N.  18.  2.  Festus  indeed  assigns  a  different  explanation  :  "  Adoream  laudem,  sive  gloriam 
dicebant :  qaia  irloriosum  eum  putabant  esse,  qui  farris  copia  abundarct.  Scaliger,  however,  is 
cvidently  right  in  imputing  the  blame  of  this  to  Paul  Winfrid,  and  not  to  Festus  himself. 
"  Glossarium  reius,^  observes  Scaliger,  "  cajus  ope  multa  vctustatis  situ  sepulla  eruimus  :  Ado- 

1'iOSUS,  evSo^og  Ao-Ofiniios   aboQViKrjai   77£jU7T(oj.      Lege  :   AdorioSU>,  evSol-os   w$  X\oy.rci'iios.      Ador,  vikii 

wj  Uoumyiog.  Quin  mtelligat  nostrum  Pompeium  Festum  dubitandum  non  est.  Hinc,  quam  mul- 
ta  ad  arbitrium  suum  mutaverit,  mutilaverit,  pervcrterit  Longobardus  iste,facile  adverti  potest, 
Nam  qnae  glossarius  ille  annotat,  ex  hoc  integro  loco  depr«mpta  fuerunt  sine  ulio  dubio.  Adorea 
<pro  laude  accipi  coepla  est,  postqumn  praemium  mililibus  frumcntum  erat,  parla  victoria."  (Jos 
Scal.  ad  Pomp.  Fest.  p.  vn.  ed.  Ip93.  Santandr.) 

42.  Dirus  per  urbcs,  &c.  ."  Since  the  dire  son  of  Afric  sped  his  way  through  tbe 
Italian  cities,  as  the  flame  doe?  through  the  pines,  or  the  south-east  wind  over  the   Sicijiai' 
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waters."  By  the  '  dirus  Afcr.'  Hannibal  of  course  is  meant.  Equiiavit,  wliich  is  to  be 
supplied  vvith  Afer  andflamma  respcctively.  isin  all  three  clauses  the  aorist,  but  the  student 
Will  observe.  thaf,  in  the  Grst  clause,  it  has  its  common  reference  to  past  time,  whereas  in 
tiie  other  two  clauses  it  denotes  what  always  takes  place,  what  is  wont  to  happen.  (Com- 
pure  Mattkiae,  G-  G.  §  503. — rol.  2.  p.  735.  4th  ed.)  as  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
lerm  itself.  it  may  be  remarked.  that  nothing  could  better  serve  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  foe 
rendered  insolent  by  success,  and  extending  his  praedatory  ravages  over  the  land.  Com- 
pare  the  Greek  forms  KaOt--ivttv,  Ka0t--d?cc9ai  xufwr,  and  Wcsseling  ad  Diod.  Sic.  (13.  109. — 
vol.  5.p.  636.  cd.  Bip.^  Nor  should  thc  lyric  boldness  and  beauty  of  cquitavit,  as  applied  to 
flamma  and  Eurus,  be  passed  unnoticed.  Compare  Sophocles  Aiiiig.  973.  Bopias  fyiMnroj,  and 
Enripidcs.  Pkoen.  218.  Zetivpov  brttsCaruvros.  Consult  also  the  remarks  of  Lowth,  on  the 
imagery  of  the  104th  psalm.    (De  Sacr.  Poes.  Hebr.  prael.  8.—p.  76.  ed.  Oxon.  1821.) 

44.  Post  Uoc  sccundis,  &c.  "  After  this,  the  Roman  forces  kept  continually  increasing  in 
slrengtb,  by  a  succession  of  prosperous  conflicts,  and  the  temples,  desolated  during  the 
impious  inroad  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  their  gods  again  erect."  As  regards  the  term 
tumulius,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  ode  2.  14.  14.  The  expression  deos  hahuere  recios  has 
been  here  rendered  literally.  It  refers,  however,  not  so  much  to  any  replacing  of  the 
statues  of  the  gods  upon  their  pedestals,  as  to  a  general  renewing  of  sacred  rites,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  disasters  of  war.  The  phraseology  is  imitated  from  the  Greek,  in 
which  language  dpQtioai  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  restore,"  "  to  reftew,"  and  the  term 

dpOd  is  applied  to  things  that  are  brought  back  to  their  former  condition. 49.  Dixitque 

iandcm perfidus  Hannihal.  Vanderbourg  remarks  of  this  passage  :  "  Cest  avec  raison,  que 
plusieurs  interpretes  ont  admire  1"  artifice,  par  lequel  Horace  rend  cet  eloge  des  Romains 
plus  grand  et  plus  dramatique,  en  le  mettant  dans  la  bouche  de  leurplus  cruel  ennerai.'*— — 

50.  Cervi.     "  Like  stags." 51.   Quos  opimus,  &c.     "  Whom  to  elude  by  flight  is  a  glorious 

triumph."  The  expression  fallere  ei  effugerc,  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  idiom, 
\a96vras  <ptvyztv,  of  which  it  is  probably  an  imitation.  As  regards  the  epithet  opirnus,  it  contains 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  spolia  opima. 

53.  Quae  cremalo  forlis  ab  Jlio  pertulit.  "  Which  bravely  bore  from  Ilium  reduced  to 
ashes."     With  regard  to  the  pretended  descent  of  the  Romans  from  the  Trojans,   consult 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  3.  58. 56.  Ausonias  adurbcs.     "  To  the  Italian  cities."     The 

Ausonians  would  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  great  Oscan  nation.  "  Their  name,'' 
observes  Niehbuhr,  "  has  a  sound  that  seems  quite  foreign  in  Italy,  which  it  acquired  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Greeks.  The  Italian  form  can  have  been  no  other  than  Auruni ;  for,  from 
this  Aurunci  is  manifestly  derived  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Dio  Cassius  and  Servius  is,  in  fact, 
superfluous,  to  prove  that  the  Ausonians  and  Auruncians  were  one  people."  (Rom.  Hist. 
zol.  1.  p.  57.  Hare  and  ThirlwalVs  transl.)  As  regards  the  very  extended  meaning  given  to 
the  appellation  Ausonian  among  the  poets,  by  which  it  is  made,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Italian, 

consult  Heyne,  Excurs.  4.  ad.  Aen.  7.  37. 58.  Nigrae  feraci  frondis,  &c.     "  On  Algidus 

abounding  with  thick  foliage."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode,  1.  21.  6. 

61.  Hydra.  For  -the  fable  of  the  Lernaean  hydra,  compare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  69.  seqq.  and 
Apollodorus,  2.  5.  2.  Dupuis,  who  explains,  on  astronomical  principles.  ali  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules,  (or  the  Sun,)  gives  a  very  ingenious  solution  to  that  pait  in  particular  which 
relates  to  the  re-production  of  the  hydra's  heads  during  the  conflict.  The  great  length  to 
which  the  constellation  of  the  hydra  extends,  passing  undei-  th-  three  signs  of  Cancer,  Leo, 
and  Virgo,  prevents  of  course  all  the  stars  composing  it  from  being  merged  at  one  and  the 
same  time  amid  the  solar  fires.  The  first  portions,  therefore,  of  this  constellation  emerge 
from  the  solar  rays,  and  re-appear,  while  the  other  parts  are  still  invisible,  and  thus  the  hydra 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  reproduce  itself  in  proportion  as  the  sun,  moving  along,  causes  it  to  dis- 

appear.    (Dupuis,  Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  vol.  2.  p.   178.  seqq.  ed.  1822.) 62.   Vinci  do- 

bmlem-.    "  Apprehensive  of  being  overcorae."    It  was  by  the  aid  of  lolaus,  who  applied  fire 
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to  the  vvounds,  that  the  hydra  was  at  last  ovcrcotne  :  an  cvident  allusion  to  the  sumcoei' 

heats.     Compare   Dupuh,  L  c. 03.  Cokhi.     Ailuding  to  the  dragon  that  guarded  the 

golden    flecce. 64.    Ednoniacve    Thcbes.      "  Or  Echionian  Thebes."     Thc   poet    here 

refers  to  thc  story  of  Cadmus  and  the  dragon,  and  the  epithet  "  Echionian"  is  applied 
t.o  Thebes  in  allusion  to  Echion,  who  was  among  the  number  cf  those  that  sprang 
from  the  tceth  of  the  animal  when  sown,  and  one  of  the  five  that  survived  the  conflict. 
Having  aided  Cadmus  in  building  Thebes,  he  received  from  that  prince  bis  daughter  Agaue 
m  marriage.  (Compare  Apollodorus,  3.  43.  and  Pausanias,  9.  5. — voL  A.p.  17.  ed.  Sicbelis.) 
Miiller  derives  the  name  of  Thebes,  along  with  Varro  (R.  R.  3.  1.)  from  the  term  rtfai,  used 
by  the  Boeotian  Aeoliansto  denote  "  hills."  Thus  Varro  remarks  (L  c.)  "  Nec  minus  oppidi 
quoque  nomen  Thebac  indicant  antiquiorem  esse  agrum,  quod  ab  agri  gencre,  non  a  conditore 
nomen  ei  est  impositum.  Nam  lingua  prisca  et  in  Graecia  Aeolds  Bocotii  sine  afflatu  vocani 
colles  Tebas :  et  in  Sabinis,  quo  e  Graecia  venerunt  Pelasgi,  etiam  nunc  ita  dicunt :  cujus  vesti- 
gium  in  agro  Sabino  via  Salaria  non  longe  a  Reate  milliarius  clivus  appellatnr  Thebac."  Com- 
pare  Ersch  und  Gruber.  Encydop.  p.  250.  under  the  article  Boeoticn. 

65    Pulchrior  cvenit.     "It  comes  forth  more  glorious  tlian  before." 66.  Inlegrum  victo- 

rem.  "  An  opponent,  hitherto  firm  in  strength  and  certain  of  success."  Itome  and  Car- 
thage  are  here  beautifully  compared  to  two  wrestlers,  the  one  weakened.  yielding,  and  ori 
the  point  of  being  overcome,  the  other  stiil  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  cvery  moment  expeet- 
ing  to  be  crowned  witli  success.  On  a  sudden  the  scene  changes,  and  the  former,  with  col- 
lected  powers,  and  in  one  last  and  desperate  effort,  prostrates  the  latter  in  the  dust.  Com- 
pare  the  remarks  of  Mitscherlich.  "  Cogita,  par  luctalorum  compbsilum  ;  Ulum,  adversario 
statudejecio  ac  labanle^  victoriae  jam  imniinentem,  hunc  collectis  viribus  insurgeniem,  altemmque. 

integrum  adhuc,  hoc  est,  ne  loco  quidem  motum,  uno  impeta  prosterncntem." 68.  Conjugibus 

loquenda.  '*  To  be  made  a  theme  of  lamentation  unto  widowed  wives."  Or,  more  literally, 
though  less  intelligibly,  "  tobe  talked  of  by  wives."  Some  prefer  giving  a  ditFerent  turn  to 
this  clause,  by  which  conjugibus  ismadethe  dative.  The  meaning  will  then  be  :  "  to  be 
related  by  the  victors  to  their  wives,"  i.  e.  after  they  have  returned  from  the  Irar  Tfoi?, 
however,  is  wanling  in  force  and  dignity. 

G9.  Nuniios  superbos.  "  Proud  messages."  Compare  the  account  given  by  Livy  (23. 
12.)  of  Mago's  mission  and  statement  to  the  Carthaginian  senatevafter  thebattle  of  Cannae, 
relative  to  the  expioits  of  Hannibal,  and  of  the  golden  rings  vvhich  the  conqueror  had  directed 

him  to  display  to  his  countrymen.- 70*   Occidit,  occidit  spes  omnis. "  Falien,  fallen  is  all  our 

our  hope."  Compare  the  words  which  Livy  (27.  51.)  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Hannibal,  when 
the  head  of  his  brother  was  thrown  by  the  Romans  before  his  outposts,  and  he  became  appris- 
ed  of  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster.     "  Hannibal,  tanto  simul  publico  familiarique  ictus  luctu, 

agnoscere  se  fortunam  Carthaginis,/erfur  <&:mse." 73.  "NUClaudiae  non  perficient  ma- 

nus.  "  There  is  nothing  now  which  the  prowess  of  the  Claudian  line  will  not  effect." 
i.  e.  Rome  may  now  hope  for  every  thingfrom  the  prowess  of  the  Claudii.  We  cannotbut 
admire  thesingular  felicity  that  marks  the  concluding  stanzaof  this  beautiful  ode.  The  future 
glories  of  the  Claudian  house  are  predicted  by  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Rome,  and  our  atten- 
tion  is  thus  recalled  to  ihe  young  Neros,  and  the  martial  exploits  which  had  already  distin- 
guished  their  career.-- — 74.  Quas  et  benigno  numine,  &c.  "  Since  Jove  defends  them  by 
his  benign  protection,  and  sagacity  and  prudence  conduct  them  safely  through  the  dangers 
of  war."  As  regards  the  expression  aciila  belli,  compare  the  Greek  forms  d&s  vA.?m,  tifo? 
nywv,§oal  p.&xai  (Pind.  Pyth.  8.  37.)  <5i'  6$das  fyKpetV,  which  last  passedinto  a  proverb,  &,c. 


ODE  5.    Addressed  to  Augustus,  long  absent  from  his  capital,  and  invoking  his  return  in  the 
most  beauliful  and  polisbed  numbers. 
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(.  iJim  cn'c  bonis.  4i  Descended  from  propitious  deities."  An  allusion  lo  tlie  divine  ori- 
Compare  Thallus,  1.  2.  (Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  I.p.  150.  ed.  Jacobs.)  KaT- 
alOcoh,v  ytvtotv  aio  plXwo/«sv,  where  the  poet  addresses  Tibcrius.  Some  commenta- 
tors,  however,  give  a  different  turn  to  this  clause,  aud  rcnder  it,  "  Born  beneatli  the  inflti- 
ence  of  favouring  deities,"  an  idea  which  Ramler  adopts  in  his  German  version,  "  vom 
Himmel  gesandt."  Such  an  interpretation  is,  we  conceive,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  ono 
first  given,  and  strong  doubts  may  also  be  entertained  of  its  correctness  as  regards  the  Lati- 
nity  of  the  passage.  Gargallo,  in  his  ltalian  version,  has  «  Prole  di  fausti  numi,"  and  re" 
marks,  in  his  notes  :  "  Nell'  aggiunto  bone  agguaglia  Augusto  agli  Dei  e  vedremo  che  Laribus 
mum  miscet  numm.  Abbiam  anche  detto,  annot.  ode  5.  1.  3.  che  gia  erasi  cominciato  ad  in- 
alzargli  templied  altari,  il  che  mi  porta  a  credere  chs  orlc  divis  bonis  riferiscasi  alla  divina 
origine  della  famiglia  Giulia,  anziche  ad  intenderc  che  signiflchi  esser  nato  per  favore  de' 
numi  propizi." 

2.  Abcs  jam  nimium  diu.     "  Already  too  long  art  thou  absent."     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  4.  2.41. 3.  Pairum  sanclo  consilio.     "  To  the  venerable  assemblyof  the  Fa- 

thers."  As  re^ards  the  dislinction  between  sacer,  sacrosanctus,  and  sanctus,  Crombic 
(Gymnasium,vol.2.p.  304,  seqq.  3rf.  cd.)  remarks  as  follows:  "  Sacer,  •  sacred,'  denotes 
*  whatis  dedicated  or  consecrated  to  some  deity,'  not  by  private  individuals,  but  by  public 
appointment.  Hence,  says  Festus,  places  where  private  sacred  offices  were  performed 
were  not  deemed  sacred.  Sacrosanctus  denotes  what  was  by  a  public  decree,  and  a  solemn 
oath,  declared  sacred  and  inviolable  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Sanctus  differsfrom  these, 
as  being  the  generic  term.  '  Omnia  sacra,  et  omnia  sacrosancla,1  says  Manutius,  '  dicuniur 
sancta  ;  non  item  omnia  sancta,  sacra  et  sacrosancta.'  We  say  Aedes  sacra,  and  Tcmplum 
sanclissimum.  (Cic.pro  Scxt.)  W e  say,  also,  tribuni  sacrosancti,  and  tribuni  sancti.  Cic.  de 
leg.3.  "  Sancti  Dii,  scd  non  sacri,  vel  sacrosancti.  Propric  divina  sancta  sunt;  humana 
rcro  sacra  et  sacrosancta.  Homines  autem  non  verc,  sed  similitudine  bonilatis  sancti  ct  divini 
vocantur."    Compare  Heincccius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Ub.  2.  iit.  1.  §.  8.— p.  361.  ed.  Hauboid. 

5.  Lucem  redde  tuae,  &c.     "  Auspicious  prince,  restore  the  light  of  thy  presence  to  thy 

country." 8.  Et  soles  melius  nitent.    "  And  the  beams  of  the  sun  shine  forlh  with  purer 

splendour." 9.  Ut  mater  juvenem,  &sc.     "  As  a  mother,  with  vows,  and  with  omens,  and 

with  prayers,invokes  the  return  of  her  son,  whom  the  south  wind,  with  envious  blast,  keeps 
away  from  his  sweet  bome,  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  delaying  longer  than 
the  annual  period  of  his  stay,  nor  turns  away  her  face  from  the  winding  shore,  so  thy 
country,   pierced   with  faithful  regrets,  seeks  for  her  Caesar."     Compare  the  expression 

desidcriis  icia  with    the   Greek   7r<50w  [i\riOuca,   ippw  irsizXrjyjiivr],  &c. 17.  Etcnim.    "  And 

iio  wonder  she  does  so,  for,  by  thy  care,"  &c.     Equivalent  to  tcai  yap.     Compare  Hoogevecn 

Doctr.  Part.  ed.  Schuis.  p.  259.   Glasg. Tuta.     Consult  Various  Readings. -18.  Alma- 

que  Fausihas.  "  And  the  benign  favour  of  heaven,"  i.  e.  Benignant  prosperity.  "  Videtur 
Horatius"  observes  Forcellini,  "  significare  dtam  feturis  armentorum  jjracswfem."  In  this 
he  is  evidently  incorrect.  The  allusion  is  a  generai  one  to  national  prosperity,  and  Fausti- 
tas,  in  the  test,  is  analogous  to  tbe  FeUcitas   Temporum  of  the  Roman  medals.     Compare 

Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num.  vol.  3.  col.  952. 19.   Volitant.     "  Pass  swiftly,"  i.  e.  are  impeded 

5n  their  progress  by  no  fear  of  an  enemy.  Compare  the  language  which  Suetonius  (vit. 
Ang.  98.)  ascribes  to  the  passengers  and  crew  of  an  Alexandrean  vessel  that  had  just  arriv- 
ed  as  Augustus  was  sailing  by  the  Sinus  Puteolanus.  "  Candidati  coronatique  et  thura  liban- 
ttsfausta  omina  et  eximias  laudes  congesscrant :  Per  illum  se  vivere  :  per  illum  navigare  ;  li- 

bertate  atque  fortunis  per  illum  frui." 20.  Culpari  mcluit  Fides.    "  Good  faith  shrinks 

from  the  imputation  of  blame." 

21.  Nullispolluitur,&LC.  Alludingto  the  Lex  Jtdia,  "  de  adullerio,"  passed  by  Augustus, 
and  his  other  regulations  against  the  immorality  and  licentiousness  which  had  been  the  or- 
der  of  the  day.  Compare  the  words  of  Heineccius.  "  Quum  diffluentem  luxu  civitatem  Ro» 
manam.  et  advmnem  sluprorwm  adulieriorumque  liceviiam  project.am  cvrmret,  coercendi  hujus  ma- 
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Zi  cflMsa  scvcrissimam  de  aduUeriis  tl  stupris  legem  lulit :  vid.  L.  1.  D.  ad  L.  Jul.  ve  udult.  Sac- 
tonius,  Octav.  Augusl.  c.  34.     Uvde  Horatius  Carm.  4.  5.21.  seqq.  hanc  Augusli  providentiam 

cdebrat."     (Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  4.  iit.  18.  §  51.—/).  780.  ed.  Haubold.) 22.  Mos  el  lex  maculo- 

sum,  &c.  "  Purer  morals  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  have  brought  foul  guilt  to  subjection." 
Corapare  preceding  note.  Augustus  >vas  invested  by  the  senate,  repeatedly  for  five  years, 
with  the  oifice  and  title  of  Magister  morum.  Compare  Suetonius,  (Vit.  Aug.  37.)  " Recepit 
etmorum  legumque  regimen  aeque  perpetuum,"  where  perpetuum  refers  merely  to  the  constant 
renewal  of  these  powers  after  the  lapse  of  five  years.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  (54.  10.)  remarks  : 
'KTTifitXrjr^s  ruiv  Tpdriov  ts  -ivTi  Ity]  irapa.K\r)6cis  Si£%EipoTovfj9rr  and  again   (c.  30.)  jiETa  tovto  o  Kvyovc- 

ros  STrijj.£\r}Tfjs  te  Kal  {Travop9(t)Tr)s  rS)v  Tpdiruv  h  tTEpa  ttevte  tTt]  a\pt9tis. 23.    Simili  prole.      "  For  an 

offspring  like  the  father."  Compare  the  remark  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Castiiatisfideique  uxoris 
in  maritum  maximum  apud  antiquos  argumentum  proles  mariio  similis."  Thus  Hesiod  (epy.  Kal 
{/[i.  233.)  enumerates  among  the  felicities  of  good  men,  that  tUtovciv  5e  yvvalKss  loiKdTa  tot 
yovtvctv.  (Consult  also  Tkeocritus,  17.  44.   CatuUus,  58.  225.    Athenaeus,  5.  16. — vol.  2.^.235. 

ed.  Schweigh.,  «fec.^^ 24    Culpam  Poena  premit  comes.   "  Punishment  presses  as  a  constant 

companior»  upon  guilt."  Compare  the  explanatory  comment  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Flagitia 
siatim  vindicantur  ;  ne  dilatione  robur  acquirant,  latiusqut  serpant  impwntatis  illeciamento." 

25.  Quis  Parthum pavcat,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  isthis:  The  valour  of 
Augustus  having  triumphed  over  the  Parthians,  the  Scythians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Canta- 
bri,  what  have  we  novv  to  dread  ?     As  regards  the  Parthians,  compare  Explanatory  Pvotes, 

Ode  1.  26.  3.  and  3.  5.  3. Gelidum  Scythen.     «  The  Scythian,  the  tenant  of  the  North." 

By  the  Scythians  are  here  meant  the  barbarous  tribesin  (he  vicinity  of  the  Danube,  but  more 
particnlarly  the  Geloni.  Their  inroads  had  been  checked  by  Lentulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Au- 
gustus,  but  the  honour  is  here  assigned  to  the  emperor  himself   Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  3.  8.  23. 25.   Quis,  Germania  quos  horrida,  &c.     '/  Who,  the  broods  that  horrid  Ger- 

many  brings  forth."  The  epithet  horrida  has  reference,  in  fact,  to  the  wild  and  savage  appear- 
ance,  and  the  great  stature,  of  the  ancient  Germans  ;  so  that,  with  a  little  more  freedom  in 
translating,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  komdos,  and  agreeing  withfelus.  "  Thefear- 
inspiring  tribes  which  Germany  brings  forth."  Compare  the  language  of  Tacitus  (Mor. 
Germ.  4  )  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  Germans.  "  Habitus  corporum  .  .  . 
idemomnibus;  truces  et  raerulei  oculi,  rutilae  comae,  magna  corpora."  Some  commentators, 
however,  though  we  think  with  less  correctness,  refer  horrida  to  the  wild  nature  of  the  coun- 
try  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  cite,  in  support  of  this,  the  accountgiven  by  the  wri- 

ter  just  quoted,  (M.  G.  2.)  "  informem  terris,  asperam  coelo,  trislem  culiu  adspectuque." 

28.  Iberiae.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  6.  2. 

29.  Condit  quisque  diem,  &c.  "  Eacli  one  closes  the  day  on  his  own  hills."  i.  e.  each  one 
passes  the  day,  &c.  On  this  use  of  the  verb  condo,  consult  Heyne  ad  Eclog.  9.  52.  and  com- 
pare  Callimachus,  Epig.2.3.  'r)\iov  hlzcxji  Kardvcaptv.  Horace  wishes  to  convey  tbe  idea, 
that,  under  tbe  auspicious  rule  of  Augustus,  all   is  peace  :  no  war  calls  off  the  vine-dresser 

from  his  vineyard  or  the  husbandman  from  his  fields. 30.   Viduas  ad  arbores.     "  To  the 

widowed  trees."  Tbe  check  given  to  agrtculture,  by  the  civil  wars,  is  beautifully  alluded  to 
in  the  epithet  viduas.  The  vine-dresser  had  been  torn  from  his  native  hills,  and  the  union 
of  the  vine  to  the  poplar  and  tbe  elm  had  been  broken  off ;  but  beneath  the  sway  of  Augus- 
tus  '  laugbing  Ceres  re-assumes  her  reign,'  and  the  vine  is  again  united  to  the  trees  which  it 

had  loved.     Compare  Excursus  1.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes. 31.  Et  alteris  te  mensis,  &c. 

"  And  at  the  second  table  invokes  thee  as  a  God."  The  expression  '  second  table  '  must  not 
fee  here  understood  as  applying  literally  to  a  change  of  the  table  from  which  tbey  ate.  It 
means  nothing  more  than  what  is  styled  at  the  present  day  the  dessert.  The  coena  of  the 
Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  called  mensaprima,  (the  first  course,)  consistingof 
different  kinds  of  meat ;  and  mensa  secunda  or  altera,  (the  second  course,)  consisting  of  fruits 
and  sweetraeats.  The  wine  was  set  down  on  tbe  table  with  the  dessert,  and  before  they  be- 
gan  drinking,  libations  were  poured  out  to  the  gods.    This  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  wac 
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uone  aiso  in  honour  of  Augustus  afte»  tlie  battle  of  Aclium.     Compare  Dio  Cassius,  (51.  19. 
— ro/.  l.^>.  651.  cri.  Rcimar.)     rai  tv  rois  owrffiTfoij,  oi^  5n  rotj  koivoij,  aXXa  kci  ro?>-  ioio«j,  Ttavras 
mrivdstv  «Acvorav.     Consult  also  Ouirf.  .Fas/.  2.  637  se^. 

33.  Temulta  prccc,  &c.  "  Thee  he  worships  in  many  a  prayer,  thee  with  the  pure  wine 
poured  forth  from  the  goblets;  and  blends  thy  protecting  divinity  with  that  of  tbe  Lares,  as 
grateful  Greece  does  those  of  Castor  and  the  mighty  Hercules."  By  the  lares  are  here 
meant,  not  tlie  household  gods  of  the  individual,  but  the  larcs  publici,  S-col  -arpioot,  among 
whom  Augustus  is  therefore  rauked  by  thc  prayers  of  his  people.  There  were  not  only  lares 
comcstici,  but  also  publici,  compiteUes,  viahn,  Sic.  Compare  Gruier,  Inscript.p.  78. 1.  p.  106. 
12.  Lc  As  to  the  larcs  marini,  mentioned  by  Heineccius,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
error  exists.  Ile  would  seein  to  have  had  in  view  the  words  of  Servius  (ad.  Jien.  3.  134.) 
••  medioximorum,  id  est,  tnarinorum"     But  Barth  {ad  Slat.  Thcb.  4.  437)  and  D'Arnaud  (Var. 

Conj.  1.  14.)  are  no  doubt  correct  in  reading  aeriorum  for  marinorum. As  regards  the  Di- 

oscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  and  Hercules,  the  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Greece, 
grateful  for  benelits  received,  offers  them  libations,  and  ranks  them  among  her  gods.  Com- 
pare  Ion,  2.  5.  (Anth.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  94.  ed.  Jacobs.)  evivSovTes  6'  ayvws  'HockAe?  .  \  .  .  .*«  Atdi 
apxjSpevai. 

37.  Longas,  0  utinam,  k,c.  "  Auspicious  prince,  mayest  thou  afford  long  festal  days  to 
Italy."     i.  e.  long  may  that  peace  and  security  be  ours,  which  we  owe  to  thy  superintend- 

ing  care.     Long  mayest  thou  rule  over  us,  father,  and  guardian  of  thy  people. 38.  Dici- 

mus  integro,  fcc.  "  For  this  we  pray,  in  sober  mood,  at  early  dawn,  while  the  day  is  still 
entire  ;  for  this  we  pray,  moistened  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  when  the  sun  is  sunk  be- 
neath  the  Ocean."  Integer  dies  is  a  day  of  which  there  has  not  been  one  moment  used.  By 
the  expression  "  cnm  sol  Oceano  snbest,"  the  poet  refers  to  meetings  around  the  nocturnal 
board. 

\ 


ODE    6.     The  poet,  being  ordered  by  Augustus  to  prepare  a  hymn  for  the  approaching 
Saecular  celebration,   composes  the  present    ode   as  a    sort  of   prelude,  and 
entreats  Apollo  that  his  powers  may  prove  adequate  to  the  task  enjoined  on  him. 


L  Proles  Niobea.  The  story  of  Niobe  is  well  known.  The  only  particular  worth  re- 
marking  here,  is  the  discrepancy  which  exists  amongthe  ancient  writers  relative  to  the 
number  of  her  offspring.  Homer  (//.  24.  602.  seqq.)  assigns  her  six  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Hesiod,  according  to  Apollodorus  (3.  5.  6 .),  gives  ten  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  while 
Alcman  made  the  whole  number  ten,  and  Mimnermus  and  Pindar,  twenty.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 
12.  36.)  The  common  account,  which  Apollodorus  follows,  says  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  Heyne's  explanation  of  this  fable  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  "  Eliam  haec 
fabula  a perlenuibus  initiis  ducta ;  cum  Niobe,  partu  felix,  liberis  acuia  febriamissis  gravissimum 
dolorem  esset  experta;  ita  tit  in  saxi  morem  obriguisse  stupore  animi  dicta  essei.^  (ad 
Apollod.  p.  238.)  Still,  it  is  better  than  that  of  Palaephatus,  (9.— p.  56.  ed.  Fich.)  who  makes 
Niobe  to  have  erected  a  statue  of  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  children.  There  is  a  noble 
collection  of  detached  figures,  at  the  present  day,  iu  the  Medicean  gardens,  representing 
Niobe  and  her  children  about  the  beginning  of  the  action.     The  whole  is  executed  in  a  sur- 

prisingly  beautiful  manner.     (Compare  Elmcs'  Diciionary  of  the  Fine  Arls.  s.  v.) Magnas 

vindkem  linguae.     "  The  avenger  of  an  audacious  tongue."     The  unfortunate  Niobe,  proud 
of  her  numerous  offspring,  arrogantly  preferred  herself  to  Latona,  because  the  latter  was  the 

mother  of   two  children  only ;   rr,s  Arirovs  svreKvuTipa  tTxcv  Ivtipxuv. 2.  Tityosque  raptor 

Tompare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 
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3.  Stwtf.     ;i  Felt.'' Trojce  propc  rictor  altac.     Acbilles  is  thus  styled,  ia  uliusiou  lu  bis 

havim:  slain  Hector,   the  maio  support  of  Troy.     As  regards  the  epithet  alta.  applied  to  the 

city.   compare  the   Homeric  form   of  espression,    wtiut   iWuoi.  afrfe. Phthius  Aihdlrs. 

When  the  poet  here  states  tliat  Achilles  fell  the  power  of  the  god,  he  would  seem  to  huve  in 
•  the  prediction  of  Hector.  ( //.  22.  389.)  that  the  son  of  Thetis  uas  to  fall  by  the  bands 
:\iris  and  Pboebus.  Quintus  Smyrnacuf,  (Paialip.  3. 61.),  makes  him  to  have  beeu 
i!ain  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  while.  eceordillg  toothcr  autborities,  and  among  them  PZrgtl 
Aen.  6.  57.  the  e<>d  direeted  tiie  arrowa  of  Parie,  and  guided  them  tothelr  mark.— As  regards 
the  epitbet  PhUilUS,  a:id  the  native  country  of  AcbUles,  we  cannot  perhaps  find  a  better 
elucidation  ihan  in  the  woros  ol  Creiner,  {Aucicnt  Gruce.  tol.  1.  p.  397.)  ••  Phthiotis,  ac- 
cordingto  Strubo,  indaoed  all  the  southem  portion  of  Thessaly,  as  far  aa  mount  Oeta  and 
tbe  Sffahax  zn\\.     To  tbe  Wesl  it  boreered  on  Dolopia,  and  <>n  the  cast  reached  the  confines 

aphieal  urangement  adopled  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
tbat  he  compri-e.l  within  tb  :  territory,  the  dislricts  oi  Pbtbia  and  Heltas  pToperiy 

•■  dominions  of  Achilles,  together  with  those  Of  Pro 
tesiiaus  and    Eoryp)  9.  /    438  — rof.  :;.  p.  589.  teqq.  ed.    Tttthk.)    Many  of  bia 

rtinguished  from  tbe  divisions  of 
Hella^  and  Aehai  t.  alao  mentioned  by  bio  ;  bul  other  critics,  as  Strabo  obser\  es,  were  of  a 
difTcrent  opinioOi  aud  tbe  .  of  llie  poet   cettainly  lead   US  to  adopt  that  notion  in 

erance  lo  tbe  ptber.  (K.2.683.  and9. 478.)  Again,  it  bas  been  doubted,  whether 
under  the  ri.iiin- <.t  Heimi  bi-  meant  to designate  a  tract  of  coontry  or  acity.  Tbosewho 
inrlined  to  thc  forpaer  opinien,  appUed  tbe-  i.-rin  to  that portion  ol  Thessaly  which  lay  be- 
Ureen  PhanaJai  »ud  Tbebec  PbtbJotiae ;  wbile  those  \\  bo  contanded  for  tbe  latter,  identified 
it  with  tbe  mins  oi  Heiles,  ia  the  vicieity  of  Pbarsaius,  ciose  to  the  xiver  En'menaaa4tha 
ol  MtHtaea.    Strooe.  9.  p.  4&Ln 

r>.  Caderu  major.  tibi  mtlts  namer.     "  A  warrior,  superior  lo  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  bul 
ii  m iioijTiai  matcfa  t"  thee.      I  lompese  thc  eaprossion  coh  U  rit  major  with  the  apttroi  \\  \ 

|  Hoaier. •  >•  FiaJM  eanensajese  Tleftees  marinat.    The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 

this;  Thoogfa  be  wai  the  lon  ofogoddeai,and  tbough be proved tbe trutb of  hisoriginby  tho 

&     7.  Dnntai.ut  turrrs  </un!> ,, /.  dtc.   Wben  the  poet makes  the Dardan 

tOWen  tremble  beneatfa  tbe  blow  inflicted  by  tbe  spear  of  Achilles,  vve  musl  rcinember  tbat 
thi  reference  Isto  beroietlmei  uid  nol  toour  own  degenerate  daj  iporol  uat. 

scrmourm  ssa  U   U  mporibus  Itisloricis  ubi 

iion  marhinis  ei  opcthus  mun  'ippu^nahaniur,  ;rd  hnstarum   irlibus,  fftOftnorum  lapidtim  jaclu  et 

vian  N .  r  «.bonbl  the  rrmark   ol  Mitscherlich  be  oinltted.    "  Ex- 

ima  imugo,  qu  i  vUttm  ViTti  ><tnlur.',     Tbe  description  wbieb 

0  lie  bere  cited. 


rtSaf6v,  ro  ju\  nv  i'rrar'  «AXoj  'A^a 
y,u  'A^iXAiiij. 


jtrru.     •«  ily   tbe  biting  steel,"  i.  e.   tbc   sbarp-cutting  axe. 10.    Imptdm 

o\ertbrown  "— 11.   1'rondti  latr.      The  poet  appears  to  bave  had  in  view  thc   passage  of 
tbe  Odyssey  (24.  39.)  wlure  AgMBatnaon  addrcsses  thc  shade  of  Achillcs:  ov  <V  iv  orpof/fhy)-t 

mtttu  Kuao,  ftiyai  Bfyakurrt. Posuiquc  collum  in  pulvcre   Tatcro.     "  And  reclined  hi^  ned» 

in  Tcojan   dnst   '    Compare  the   Ilomeric  form   of  exprt^ion :  Kdmnotv  lv  Kovltpi. 13. 

Jlle  twii,  &c.     The  poet  meaos,  that,  if  Achilles  had  lived,  the  Greeks  woubl  not  have  been 
reduced  to  the  dishonourable  uccessity  of  employing  a  stratagem  for  the  reduction  <>f  Troy. 

but  would  have  taken  it  in  opcn  fight. Equo  Mincrtac  sacra  mentilo.     "  In  tbe  horse  tha^ 

belied  the  worship  of  Minerva,"  i.  e.  which  was  falsely  pretendcd  to  be  an  oftcring  (ivdQqua) 
to  the  goddesi   The  story  of  thn  wooden  borse  ia  too  well  known  to  be  dctoiled  bett.  ^om- 
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pare  |fc  r,  3.  aef.  ^en.  2.  where  the  opinion  is  very  properly  condemned.  that  the 

wooden  horse  was  only  a  large  kind  nf  battering  machine,  sbaped  like  that  animal.  How 
rauch  trifling  tbe  ancients  were  guilty  of  in  relation  to  this  fable.  may  be  seen  from 
the  remark  of  Servius.   where  the  dimensions  of  the   Trojan   horse  are  given  as  120  by  30  ! 

but  it  is  not  added  whether  feet  or  cubits. 14.  Mnle  feriatos.     "  Rejoicin^  in   an  evil 

hour."'     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring.  '•  Stuhe  ct  inauspicaio  die>  zecorvm 

I  cdfhranUsr     Consult   Virgil,  Aen.  '2.  24S.  seqq. 16.    T  1 

•?o,  in  the  I3th  verse.  areret  for  ussissrt. 

17.   Palam  ^ravis.      '  Openly  terrible." 1S.  Xetcios  fari  infanUs.     An  imitation  ot  the 

Greek  torm,  » ;-ti  rjnw. Etiam  latenteiv  malris  in  alco.   Language  strikingly  descriptive  of 

abarbarous   age.     Compare  tbe  words   of  Agamemnon.    //.  6.  57.  seqq. 81.    A'i.   tuh 

^flerus,  &c.  "  Had  not  the  father  of  the  god?,  swajed  by  thy  entreaties  and  by  those  of  the 
iovely  Veoos,  granted  to  the  fortnnes  of  Aeneas  walls  reared  under  more  favourable  aus- 
pices."  The  allu^ion  is  to  Rome.  and  to  the  pretended  descent  of  the  Romans  from  tbe 
Trojan  race      Compare  Explaaa 

2.">.  Docfor  -n  Tha>.,  Q  Instrocter  of  the  Gn 

Thaliac  is  here  tquiwaleol  to   "  ieae,  and  A]  r  who  laugbt 

the   Greeks  to  excel  in  lyric   ninn  •  >pare  Ewipiirs,   Mr.l  -  Bi<mtr 

ai&av  t'j?&os  -.i,   wbich  Bentley   ah  .   con firmation  o(  ducidr  as  the  tme 

lection.     But  cooenh  oo  tlril  Xer.tho.     The  allos»  n  i-  here 

to  the  Lycian,  not  the  Trojan,  river.     Tlii«  «tream.  though  t!.  ret  0< 

iaconsiderable  siz.  intb   wbole 

coontry.     About   60   stadia  ea«tward   from   the   motith   o(  I 
Patara,  famed  for  iti  oraele  of  Apollo.     Compore  Exribnal 

Manncrt.  Geogr.  drr  Gr.  und  R.  vot   '  urenac. 

■'  Defend  the  honour  of  the    Roman  M uee."     Grant.  Ibl  v    i  >  nlar  hymn.   uhich  the 

imperial  Augustus  bids  me  eompoc  rt  the  hoooOT  of  thc   Rnman  lyro,  and 

continue   to  merit  thc  applau*e  ol  my  coontrjrmen.    Dauuiae  ut  \0  Italae, 

i  e.  Romanci'  ire  Explanat 

28.  Leris  Agyieu.     n  O  youthful  Apollo."    The  appi 
pAjfirtiX  &nd,  if  the  common  deriratiofl  bo  correct.  denol 

(fromaju,;,  "a  street,"J  it  beingtbe  custom   at  Athcn-  ppj,    io 

honour  of  Apollo,  in   the  vestiboles  and  before   the  doors  ol  be  was 

invoked  as  thc  averter  of  cvil.  and  the  wonbip  here  oflfered  him  coasiBted  in  burning 
perfumes  before  theai    pillar     io  adorning  tbem  with   myrtle  garlai  Dg  illets  npoa 

them,  &.c.     \\>  must    no(  supj  ose,   b  | 

appoaa  to  bare  been  borrowi  ind  introdoced  into  tbb  i  i  dience 

to  an  oracle.     Tbos  Porphyrion  remarks  io    bis   scholia  i  n 
rcsponso  sui  (Pytbii)   oracult  in  riis  publicis   urb'is  suae  Athn 

\poltini   insiitucnmt    tt    j|jj)<l—l  |         pare  tbe  schi  liast  t..    Arislop'>ants, 

Vesp.  870.    P  sereetedat 

Athens,  the  ancients  seem  to  l>e  at  a  lo->  whether  to  rrgard  tbem  a*  allnr- 

statues.     Corapare,  on  this  point.  tbe  Srholia>=t  to   Arittophanet 

Harpocration.    Hrsychius.   Hdladius  {cp.    Fhol.   c.    -  '»•  ■)    Vlau  <  s.  {tittfcjL    1.9.) 

Steph.  Byzant.  s.v.ayvti.     Otto,   (dc  dits   i  iaJihus)  and  Zoczc  de  01  -1"      MQller 

states  that  this  emblem  of  Apollo  appears  on  i  lia  in  Eptroa,  Aptera  in  Crete. 

Megara,  Byzar.tium,  Oricum.  Ambracia,  occ.    (Mhlltr.  Dcrier.  I.  c.) 

29.  Spirilim  Phorbus  mifti,  fec.  The  bard.  iiavin^  addressed  bts  prayer  to  Apollo  in  the 
preceding  stanza,  now  fancies  that  the  supplicaiion  ha?  been  heard,  and,  brea'  \nz  fortb  into 
astratn  of  poetic  enthusiasm.  addres^es  bimself  to  (he  chorus  of  maidens  and  yooths  wbora 

RS 
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he  supposes  to  be  standing  around  and  awaiting  his  instructions.  My  prayer  is  granted, 
"  Phoebus  has  given  me  poetic  irispiration,  Phoebus  has  given  me  the  art  of  song,  and  the 

name  of  poet.'' 31.   Virginum  primae,  &c.     "  Ye  noblest  of  the  virgins,  and  ye  boys 

sprung  from  illustrious  sires."  The  maidens  and  youths  who  composed  the  chorusatthe 
Saecular  celebration,  and  whom  the  poet  imagines  that  he  has  herebefore  him,  were  chosen 

from  the  first  families. 33.  Deliae  tulela  deae.     "  Ye  that  aie  protected   by  the  Delian 

Diana."  Compare  Catullus,  34.  1.  seqq.  "  Dianae  mmus  in  fxde  Puellae,  et  pueriwtegri,^ 
and  the  remark  of  Doring,  ad  loc.  "  Diana  enim  et  ipsa  servabat  castitatem  et  a  castis  coli 
volebat."  Consult  also  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  in  Dian.  5. — — 34.  Lyncas.  Compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  40. 

35.     Lesbium  servatepedem,  &c.     "  Observe  the  Lesbian  measure,  and  thestriking  of  my 

thumb."     The  Lesbian  measure  is  only  another  name   for  the  Sapphic,  asinvented  by  Sap- 

pho,  the  celebrated  poetess  of  Lesbos.     In  this  species  of  verse,  both  the  Saecular  hymu 

and  the  present  ode  are  composed. '   As  regards  the  expression  pollicis  ictum,  two  opinions 

exist ;  some  commentators  referring  it  to  the  mode  of  marking  the  termination  qf  cadences 

and  measures,  by  the  application  of  the  thumb  to  the  strings  of  the  lyre ;  and  others,  on  the 

contrary,  supposing  it  to  allode  merely  to  the  beating  of  time,  without  the  thumh's  coming 

at  all  in  contact  with  an  instrnment.     The  former  isundoubtedly  the  more  correct  interpre- 

tation,  and  we  have  translated  the  term  ictum  in  accordance  with  it.     Should  the  latter, 

however,  be  preferred,  the  word  "  beating"  must   be  substituted  for  "  striking."     Vander- 

bourgseems  to  incline  toward  the  opinion  which  we  have  ventured  to  reject,  and  it  will  be 

but  just  therefore  to  subjoin  his  note,  notwithstanding  its  length,  for  the  sake  of  those  vvho 

may  agree  with  him.     "  Dacier  montre  fort  bien  qu'il  y  a  deux  manieres  d'entendre  le  vers, 

pollicis  iclum.     On  peut,  avec  les  vieux  scholiastes,  presumer  qu'  Horace   se  suppose  deja 

jouant  de  la  lyre  pour  dirigerla  voix  de  ses  choeurs  ;  ictus  pollicis  designe  alors  le  mouve- 

ment  du  pouce  qui  pince  les  cordes,  et  qui,  ajoute  Dacier,  marquoit  ordinairement  les  fins 

des  cadences  et  des  mesures.     Dans  1'autre  opinion  ictus  pollicis  designe  seulement  le  batte- 

ment  de  la  mesure,  sans  que  pour  cela  le  pouce  touche  la  lyre.     Cest  en  co.nmentant  le  v. 

274.  de  l'  Art  poetique  que  Dacier  la  developp-d  et  s'appuie  de  deux  autorites.     D'abord  le 

vieux  scholiaste  de  Juvenal  observe  sur  le  v.  170.  de  la  satyre  11.  que  du  temps  de  son  au- 

teur  on  battoit  la  mesure  avec  des  coquilles,  parce  qu'  alors  les  maitres  du  choeur  ne  labat- 

toient  pas  encore  avec  les  mains  :  Testis  enim  anUapenutiebant,  saltantibus  pantomimis,  quia 

tunc  non  erat  ut  mesochori  per<u!erfM  manibus.     Ceci  prouve,  qu'  independamment  des  ac- 

cords  de  la  lyre,  il  y  avoit  alors,  comme  aujourd'hui,  une  maniere  de  battre  la  mesure  qui 

n'avoit  egard  qu'au  temps.     La  seconde  autorite  est  celle  de  Terentianus  Maurus.     En  expli- 

quant  la  maniere  de  scander  les  vers  iambiques,  il  dit  que  les  maitres  ont  coutume  d'en  mar- 

quer  les  repos  pollicis  sonore  vtl  plausu  peiiis  (v.  534.)     Le  frappement  du  pied,  donne  pour 

equivalent  au  bruit  du  pouce,  mesembie  prouver  quela  lyre  n'etoit  pour  rien  dans  le  derni- 

er.     Dacier  a  compare  les  coquillages,  dont  il   est  question  dans  Juvenal,  aux   castagnettes 

.   raodernes.     Le  sov.or  pollicis  de  Terentianus  ^aurus  ne  seroit-il  pas  ce  claquement  du  pince, 

dont  la  villageois  de  quelques  provinces  se  servent  pour  marquer  la  mesure  en  dansant?" 

'     37.  Rile  Laionae  puerum  cantntcs.     "  Duly  celebrating  in  song  the  son  of  Latona."     Com- 
pare  the  Greek  form   of  expression,  Avrovs  Ttaila.     The    Saecular  hymn   turns  principally 

upon  the  praises  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 38.  Crcscentem  face  Noctilucam.     '<■  The  goddess 

that  shines  in  the  night-s^ason,  increasing  in  the  splendour  of  her  beams."  Diana  was  wor- 
shipped  at  Rome  under  the  appellation  of  Nocliluca,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  her  on  the 
Palatine  hill-  This  name  alludes  as  well  to  her  shining  by  night;  as  to  the  circumstance  of 
hertemple  being  adorned  during  that  period  with  lights.  Thus  Varro  remarks:  (L.L.4. 
10.)     "  Luna,  quod  sola  lucet  noctu  :  itaque  ea  dicta  Noctiluca  in  Palalio,  nam  ibi  noctu  lucel 

templum."    Compare  the  Greek  epithets  wKTHparjs,  vvKTi\aj.tn)'i5,  &c. 39.  Prosperam  frugam . 

"  Propitious  to  the  productions  of  the  earth."  Compare  the  Greek  <pepiKap-nov,  and  Catuilux, 
34.  W.seqq.  "  Rustica  agricolue  honis  Tecta  frugibus  exples"  where  the  allusion  i«  to  the 
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samc  goddcss. Celcrcmquc  pror.os,  &c.     "  And  swift  in  rolling  onvvard  the  rapid  months." 

Cclercm  rolverc  menscs  is  a  Graecism  for  celerem  in  vohendis  mcnsibus.  As  regards  the  epi- 
thet  pronos.  compare  thc  explanatiofl  of  Doring  :  "  prono  adeoque  praecipite  cursu  labentcs." 

41.  Ntipta  jamdices.  "  United  at  lenglh  in  the  bands  of  wedlock,  thou  shalt  say."  Jam 
ishere  used  for  iandem.  (Compare  Schilts,  Doctr.  Part.  L.  L.  p.  206.)  The  poet,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  tbis  stanza,  turns  to  the  maidens,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  leader  of  the  cho- 
rus  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body.  Ihe  inducement  vvhich  he  holds  out  to  them 
for  the  proper  performance  of  their  part  in  the  celebration,  is  extremely  pleasing  ;  the  pros- 
pect,  namely,  of  a  happy  marriage  ;  for  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  virgins  composing 
the  chorus  at  the  Saecular  and  other  solemnities  were  ahvays  recompensed  with  a  happy 

union.     Compare  Callimachus,  Hymn.   in  Apoll.  14.  and   Spanhcim,  ad  loc. 42.  Saecuh 

fcstas  rcfcrcntc  luces.  "  ^Yhen  the  Saecular  period  brought  back  the  festal  days."  The  Sae- 
cular  games  were  celebrated  once  every  110  years.  Before  the  Julian  reformation  of  fhe 
calendar,  the  Roman  was  alunar  year,  which  was  brought,  ,or  was  meant  to  be  brought,  into 
harmony  withthe  solaryear  by  the  insertion  of  an  intercalary  month.  Joseph  Scaliger  has 
shown  that  the  principle  was  to  intercalate  a  month,  alternately  of  22  and  23  days,  every 
other  year  during  periods  of  tvventy-two  years,  in  each  of  which  periods  such  an  intercala- 
ry  month  was  inseriedten  times,  the  last  bienniwn  being  passed  over.  As  five  years  made  a 
lustrum.  ■  ;  these  periods  made  a  saeculum  of  110  years.     (Scaliger,  de  emcndat.  temp. 

p.  80.  .-.  jq.—  "  -  ibuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  1.  p.  334.  Hare  and  ThirlwalVs  Iransl.) — — 43. 
Reddi::  .  ..ta.  "  Recited  a  hymn."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring.  "  Chorodi- 
dascalus  enim  choro  carmen,  dumillud  docet,  tradit;  chorus  autem  carmen,  dum  illud  canit,  red- 

dit. Docilis  modorum,  &c.     "  After  having  learnt,with  a  docile  mind,  the  measuresof  the 

poetJHorace.''    Modorum  refers  as  well  to  the  movements  as  to  the  singiqg  of  the  chorus." 


ODE  7.  This  piece  is  similar,  in  its  complexion,  to  the  fourth  ode  of  the  first  book.  In 
both  these  productions  the  same  topic  is  enforced,  the  brevity  of  life  and  the 
vvisdom  of  present  enjoyment. — The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  is  addressed,  is  the  same 
with  the  Torquatus  to  whom  the  fifth  epistle  of  rhe  first  book  is  inscribed.  He  was  grandson 
of  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  wrho  held  the  consulship  in  the  year  that  Horace  was  born.  (Ode 
3.  21. 1.)  Vanderbourg  remarks  of  him  as  follows:  "  On  ne  connoit  ce  Torquatus  que  par 
i'Ode  qui  nous  occupe,  et  1'epitre  5  du  livre  1,  qu'  Horace  lui  addresse  pareillement.  II  en 
resulte  que  cet  ami  de  notre  poete  etoit  un  homme  eloquent  et  fort  estimable,  mais  un  peu 
attaque  de  la  manie  de  thesauriser,  manie  d'autant  plus  bizarre  chez  lui,  qu'il  ^toit,  rfit-on^ 
celibataire  et  n'entassoit  que  pour  des  collateraux." 


1.  Diffugere  nives :  &c.     "  The  snows  are  fled:  their  verdure  is  now  returning  to  th.e 
fields  and  their  foliage  to  the   trees."     The  beauty  and  spirit  of  diffugere  are  worthy  of  all 

praise. 3.  Mutat  ferra  vices.     "The  earth  changes  its  appearance."     Compare  the  ex- 

planation  of  Mitscherlich.    <:  Vices  terrae  de  colore  ejus,  per  annuas  vices  apparente,  ac  pro 

diversa  anni  tempestate  variante,  dictae." Et  decrescenlia  ripas,  hc.     "  And  the  decreasing 

rivers  begin  to  flow  along  their  banks."  The  season  of  inundations  has  gone  by,  and  the 
streams,  no  longer  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  now  confine  themselves  to  their 
banks.  The  poet  alludes,  of  course,  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  spring.  Compare 
Seneca,  Herc.  Oet.  588.  where  the  reference  is  to  the  Achelous  at  the  close  of  that  season. 


cumjam  iumidas, 


Vere  peracto,  poneret  undas 
Gracilisqut  gradu  serperet  aequn.' 
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5.  Grmtia.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1,  30.  5. Audct  ducerc  dcoros.  "  Ventures 

to  lead  up  the  dances."     Compare  Ode  1.  4.  6. 7.  lmmorlalia  ne  spcres,  he.     "  Hope  not 

for  a  never-ending  existence  ;  of  this  the  year  warns  thee,  and  the  hour  that  hurries  along 
with  it  the  grateful  day."     The  idea  of  the  poet  is,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  should 

remind  us  of  the  brevity,  and  the  changing  character,  of  our  own  existence. 9.  Fri^ora 

mitescunt  Zephyris.     "  The  winter-colds  are  beginning  to  moderate  under  the  breezes  of  the 

west."     Compare  Ode  1.4.  1. Ver  proterit  Aestas.     "  Summer  tramples  upon  Spring." 

Proterit  beautifully  describes  the  hot  and  ardent  progress  of  the  Summer  season.  Compare 
the  remark  of  Jani:  "  Proterit,  pedibus  conculcat,  sire  protudit :  quam  ornale  apteque  adra- 

pidam  vim  ferociamque  cujus  notio  Aestatis  propiia .'" 10.  Intcritura,  simul,  &c.     "  Doom- 

ed  in  its  turn  to  perish,  as  soon  as  fruilful  Autumn  shall  have  poured  forth  its  stores."  Simtd 
is  here  put  for  simul  ac. 12.  Bruma  incrs.     Compare  Bion.  6.  5.  x£~llia  'bfotpyov. 

13.  Damna  iamen  celeres.,  &c.  "  The  rapid  months,  however,  repairthe  losses  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  the  seasons."  Before  the  Julian  reformation  of  the  calendar.  the  RomaU 
was  a  lunar  year,  Hence  lunae  was  frequently  used  in  the  language  of  poetry,  even  after 
the  change  had  taken  place^  as  equivalent  to  menses. — The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
this  and  the  three  following  Jines  is  one  which  a  purer  faith  has  long  since  taught  us  to 
reject.  The  seasons  that  novv  end,  exclaims  the  bard,  re-appear  vvith  the  revolving  months, 
but  we,  when  once  vve  have  descended  to  the  shades,  are  to  remain  there  forever.  Com- 
pare  Calidlus,  5.  4.  scqq. 

i:  Soles  occidere  ct  redire  possilnl : 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua,  una  dormitnday 

15.  Pius  Aeneas,  &c  In  order  to  show  that  none  are  exempt  from  the  power  of  death, 
the  poet  here  enumerates  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Rome. — The  epithet  dives  alludes  merely  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Tullus  and  Ancus,  as 
monarchs  ;  with  a  reference,  at  the  same  time,  however,  to  primitive  days,  since  Claudian 
(15.  109.)  when  comparing  Rome  under  Ancus  with  the  same   city  under  the  emperors, 

speaks  of  the  "  moenia  pauperis  Anci.'" 16.  Sumus.     Equivalent  to  manemus.    As  regards* 

the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  corapare  Anacreon.  4.  9.  'OXiyr}  kovis  Ketadneada.,  and  the 
language  of  a  tragic  fragment,  (op.  Grot.  Exc.  Trag.  p.  623.)  I  Savtiv  rb  jiridiv  h-i  koX  cua 
Kara  ^Oovdj.  .  So  also  Ovid,  (Met.  8.  496.)  "  Vos  cinis  exiguus^gelidaeque  jacebitis  umbrae." 

17.  An  adjiciant,  &c.     "  Whether  the  gods  above  intend  to  add  to-morrow's   hours  to 

this  day's  sum,"  i.  e.  to  the  sum  of  existence  which  this  day  has  made." 19.  Amico  quae 

dederis  animo.  "  Which  thou  shalt  have  bestowed  upon  thyself."  Amico  is  here  put  simply 
for  iuo,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  by  which  <pi\os  is  used  for  fyds,  abs,  ibs.  Thus  (pl\os 
•S-u/xov  Tkeognis,  1067.  <[>i\ov  Kty.  Homer.  II.  1.  491,  &c.  The  phrase  animo  dare  is  alao 
imitated  from  the  Greek,  Souvai,  or  xaP^£odah  ^xrj-  Thus,  in  Theocritus,  (16.  24.)  we  have 
a\\a  rb  jxh  ipvxa,  rb  8|  Kai  rin  covvai  aoifiwv.  Compare  also  the  Latin  forms  genio  dare,  genio 
indulgere,  and  tlie  reniarks  of  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  p.  145.  seqq. 

21.  Et  dt  te  splendida,  &c  "  And  Minos  shall  have  passed  his  impartial  sentence  upon 
thee."  Splendida  arbitria  here  denotes  a  clear,  impartial  decision,  the  justice  of  which  all 
can  see  and  must  immediately  acknowledge.  So  the  Ban&isiau  fount  is  styled  (Ode  3.  13. 
1.)  splendidior  vitro,  "  clearer  than  glass."  Compare  Forcellini's  explanation  of  the  present 
passage:  "  Praeclaram  et  aequam  sentcntiamet  probatam  omnibus."  Ernesti,  (Clav.  Cic), 
among  other  meanings  of  splendidus,  assigns  the  following,  which  appears  peculiarly  ap- 

plicable  to  the-present  case.    "  Excellens,  cujus  vis  et  praestaniia  ferit  oculos  emnium.v 24. 

'Heslituet.     "  Shall  restore  to  the  light  of  day." Pietas.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
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L*de  2.  14.  5. 20.  Infernis  tcncbris.    "Fromthe  darkness  of  the  Iower  world." 26. 

Ilippolylum.      Consult   Lcmpricns   Classicul    Dictionary,   Anthons   cd.   1S29.  s.  v. 28- 

Pirithoo.     Coinpare  Ode  3.  4.  SO.  and  Lcmpricrcs  Class.  Dict.  s.  v. 


ODE  8.  Supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  at  which  period  oi' 
the  year,  as  well  as  on  other  stated  festivals,  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro- 
mans  for  friends  to  send  presents  to  one  another.  The  ode  before  us  constitutes  Ihe  poefs 
gift  to  Censorinus,  and,  in  order  to  enhance  its  value,  he  descants  on  the  praises  of  his  fa~ 
vourite  art. — There  were  two  distinguished  individuals  at  Rome  of  the  name  of  Censo- 
rinus,  the  father  and  son.  The  latter,  C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  is  most  probably  the  one 
who  is  here  addressed,  as  in  point  of  years  he  was  the  more  fit  of  the  two  to  be  the  :om- 
pauion  of  Horace,  and  as  Velleius  Paterculus  (2.  102.)  styles  him,  virum  demcrendis  horni- 
nibus  genilum.     He  was  consul  along  with  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  A.  U.  C.  740. 


1.  Donarem  patcras,  &c.  "  Liberaj  to  my  friends,  Censorinus,  I  would  bestow  upon 
them  cups  and  pleasing  vessels  of  bronze."  Or,  more  freely  :  "  I  would  libera-ly  bestow 
on  my  friends,  Censorinus,  cups  and  vases  of  beauteou.  bronze."  The  poet  alludes  to 
the  taste  for  collecting  antiques,  w?hich  then  prevailed  among  his  countrymen.  The  paierac 
were  broad  cups,  used  for  libations,  (compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  31.  2.),  unless 
drinking-goblets  be  here  meant,  as  in  Virgil,  Aen.  1.  739.  As  regards  the  expression  com- 
modus  meis  sodalibus,  compare  the  Greek  form   ap[i£vos  Toiz&jtdts  ffoois,  and  the   language  of 

Plato  (28.  1. — Anal.  Brunck.  1.  174.)  in  relation  to  Pindar,   cpptvos  ijv  ^dvoio-i  avfip   bSc. 3. 

Tripodas,  Tbe  term  tripod  is  applied,  in  archaeology;  to  any  sort  of  vessel,  table,  seat,  or 
instrument  having  three  feet.  The  ancients  made  very  common  use  of  the  tripod  for 
domestic  purposes,  to  set  their  lamps  or  vases  upon,  and  also  in  religious  ceremonies. 
Perhaps  the  most  frequent  application  of  all  others  was  to  serve  water  out  in  their  common 
habitations.  In  these  instances,  the  upper  part  wasso  disposed  as  to  receive  a  vase.  (Elmtfs 
Diclionary  of  thc  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.)  On  the  subject  of  Tripods  generally,  consult  Montfaucon, 
vol.  2.pt.  1.  pl.  52  and53.     Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn.in  Del.  90.     Thesaurus  Anl.  Rom. 

of  Graevius,  vol.  5.  p.   317.  seqq.     Museum  Kircherianum,   ctass.  1.  p.  4.  seqq. Praemia 

foriium  Giaiorum.  Tripods  were  frequently  given  as  prizes  at  the  public  celebrations  of 
the  Gieeks.  Compare  Homer,  II.  19.  264.  Hesiod.  Scut.  Hcrc.  312.  Pindar.  Isthm.  1.  27. 
Spanhtim,  ad  Callim.  Hymu.  in  Dcl.  90. 

4.  Neque  tupesnma  munerumferres.     "Nor   shouldst   thou  receive  the  meanest  of  gifts.'* 

A  litotes,  for  tu  optima  et  rarissima  munera  ferres. 5.    Divite   me  scilicet  artium,  &c. 

"  Were  I  rich  in  the  works  of  art,  which  either  a  Parrhasius  or  a  Scopas  produced  ;  the 
latter  in  marble,  the  former  by  the  aid  of  liquid  colours,  skilful  in  representing  at  one  time 
a  humau  being,  at  another  a  god."  Sollers  ponerc  hominem  is  a  Graecism  for  sollers  in  po- 
nendo  homine,  or  hominem  ponendi.  As  regards  the  use  of  ponere  its^elf,  like  the  Greek  iardvai, 
in  reference  to  the  exertions  of  art,  cutnpare  Ovid,  A.  A.  3.  401.  "  Si  Venerem  Cous  nvn- 
quam posuisset  ApeUes,,,  and  consult  Heinsius,  ad  Ovid.  I.  c.  and  Burmann,  ad  Ov.  JUci.  10. 
516.— The  artists  here  mentioned  are  takeu  by  the  poet  as  the  respective  representatives  of 
painting  and  statuary.     Consult,  in  relation  to  them,  Lempriercs  Class.  Dict.  Anthon's.  ed. 

9.  Sed  non  hacc  mihi  vis,  &c.  "  But  I  possess  no  store  of  these  things,  nor  hast  thou  a 
fortune  or  inclination  that  needs  such  curiosities."  In  other  words  :  I  am  too  poor  to  own 
such  valuables,  while  thou  art  too  rich  and  hast  too  many  of  them,  to  need  or  desire  any 

more. 11.  Gaudes  carminibus,  &c.   "  Thy  delight  is  in  verses,  verses  we  can  bestow,  and 

The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Thou  carest  far  less  for  the 
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things  Ihat  we  have  mentioned  than  for  the  productions  of  the  Muse.  Here  we  can  bestow 
a present,  and  qan  explain,  ruoreover,  the  true  value  of  the  gift.  Cups,  and  vases,  and  tripods, 
are  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  caprice  and  the  luxury  of  the  age,  but  the  fame  of 
verse  is  immortal.  The  bard  then  proceeds  to  exemplify  the  never-dying  honours  which 
his  art  ean  bestovv. 

\ 
13.  Non  incisa  notis,  &c.  "  Not  marbles,  marked  with  public  inscriptions,  by  which  the 
bre.ath.ing  of  life  returns  to  iilustrious  leaders  after  death.''  Incisa  notis  publivis,  literally, 
"  engraved  with  public  inscriptions,"  a  form  of  expression,  however,  uhich  the  idiom  of 
our  language  rejects.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Livy,  6.  29.  tabula  incisa  l,teris. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  poetic  than  the  idea  contained  in  the  vvords^er  quae  spiritus 
et  vita  redit,  &c.  the  hero  again  breathes  the  breath  of  life  amid  the   recollections  and  the 

praises  of  his  countrymen. 15.  Non  celeres  fugae,  &c.    "  Not  the  rapid  flight  of  Hannibal, 

nor  his  threats  hurh  d  back  upon  him."  The  expression  celeres  fugae  refers  to  the  sudden 
departure  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  when  recalled  by  the  Carthaginians  to  make  head  against 
Scipio.  He  had  threatened  that  he  would  overthrow  the  povver  of  Rome;  these  threats 
Scipio  hurled  back  upon  the  invader,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  Carthage  in  the  field  of 

Zama. 17.  Non  stipendia  CarlUaginis  impiae.     "  Not  the  tribute  imposed  upon  perfidious 

Carthage."     Compare  Livy,  38.  53.     "  Ideo  Syphacem  cepit,  Havnibalemdericit,  Carthaginem 

vcctigalem  nobisfecit."     Consult  also  Various  Readings. 18    Ejus,  qui  domita,  &c.     The 

order  of  construction  is  as  follows  :  Clarius  indicant  laudes  ejus,  qui  rediit  lucratus  nomen  ab 
Africa  domita,  quam,  &c.     Scipio  obtained  the  agnomen  of  Africanus,  from  his  conquests  in 

Africa,  atitle  subsequently  bestowed  on  the  younger  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage. 

20.  Calibrae  Pierides.  "  The  Muses  of  Calabria."  The  allusion  is  to  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
was  born  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  and  who  ceiebrated  the  exploits  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the 
elder  Scipio,  in  his  Annals  or  metrical  chronicles,  and  also  in  a  poem  connected  with  these 
Annals,  and  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  commander.  Compare  Dunlop's  Roman 
Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  117  and  120. — • — Neque  si  chartae  sileant,  &c.  'fNor,  if  writings  be 
silent,  shalt  thou  reap  any  reward  for  what  thou  mayest  have  laudibly  accomplished."  An 
evident  imitation  of  Pindar,  01.  10.  109.  seqq.  Kal  Hrav,  Ka\d  £p%ais,aoi$as  arep,  k.  t.  A.  The 
construction  in  the  text  is  mercedem  (illius)  quod  benefeceris. 

22.  Quidforet  lliae,  &c.  "  What  would  the  son  of  Ilia  and  of  Mars  be  novv,  if  invidious 
silence  had  stifled  the  merits  of  Romulus?"  In  other  words  ;  Where  would  be  the  fame 
and  the  glory  of  Romulus,  if  Ennius  had  been  silent  in  his  praise.  Horace  alludes  to  the 
mention  made  by  Ennius,  is)  his  Annals,  of  the  fabled  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus.— As  re- 

gards  Ilia,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.   9.  8. 24.  Obstaret.     Fut  for  ohstitisset. 

25.  E-replum  Stygiis fluctibus  Aeacum,  &c.     "  The  power,  and  the  favour,  and  the  lays 

of  eminent  poets,  consecrate  to  immortality,  and  place  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  Aeacus 
rescued  from  the   dominion  of  the  grave."     Stygiis  fluctibus  is  here  equivalent  to  morte. 

Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  ku^  WtSa.     (Pind.  Nem.  7.  45.) 27.  Divitibus  in- 

sidis.  The  poot  evidently  alludes  to  the  earlier  mythology,  by  which  Elysium  was  placed 
in  onp;  or  rtore  of  theisles  of  the  vvesfern  ocean.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13. 
23.  and,  as  regard-  the  fabled  employment  of  Aeacus,  comparethe  note  on  the22d  verse  of 

the  same  ode. Consecrat      The  zeugma  in  this  verb  is  worthy  of  notrce.     Compare  Ode 

1.  26. 11. 

29.^  Sic  Jovis.  interest,  hc.     "  By  this  means  the  unwearied  Hercules  participates  in  the 
long-wisheil-forbanquets  of  Jove."     S.c  is  here  equivalent  in  eftect  to  carminibus poetarum. 

31.   Clarum  Tyidaridae  sidus.     Usiderstand  Sit  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause.     '*  By 

this  means,  the  Tyndaridae,  that  brighi  constellation."     The  allusion  is  to  Castor  and  Pol- 

lux.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes>  Ode  1.   3.  2. 33.   Ornatus  viridi  tempora  pampino. 

We  m^st  aiiain  undevstand  $ic.    "  By  this  mcans,  Bacchus,  having  his  temples  adorned  with. 
the  verdant  vine-leaf,  leads  to  a  successful  issue  the  prayers  of  the  husbandrnen."    Oi,  in 
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vulier  words,  By  Ihe  songs  of  bards  Bacchus  is  gifted  with  the  privileges  and  the  attributes 
of  divinity. — With  respect  to  Bacchus,  considered  as  a  deity  of  the  country,  oompare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8.  7. 


ODE  9.  ln  the  preceding  ode  the  poet  asserts,  thatthe  only  path  to  immortalily  is  through 
the  verses  of  the  bard.  The  same  idea  again  meets  us  in  the  present  piece,  and 
Horace  promises,  through  the  medium  of  his  numbers,  an  eternity  of  fame  to  Lollius.  My 
lyric  poems  are  not  destined  to  perish,  he  exclaims  ;  for,  even  though  Homer  enjoys  the 
first  rank  among  the  voiaries  of  the  Muse,  still  the  strains  of  Pindar,  Simonides,  Stesicho- 
rus,  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  live  in  the  remembrance  of  men  ;  and  my  own  productions, 
therefore,  in  which  l  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  these  illustrious  children  of  song,  will,  I 
know,  be  rescued  from  the  night  of  oblivion.  The  memory  of  those  whom  they  celebrate 
descends  to  after  ages  with  the  numbers  of  the  bard,  while,  if  a  poet  be  wanting,  the  bra- 
vest  of  heroes  sleeps  forgotten  in  the  tomb.  Thy  praises  then,  Loliius,  shall  be  my  theme, 
and  thy  numerous  virtues  shall  live  in  the  immortality  of  verse. 

M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  to  whomthis  ode  is  addressed,  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time,  a  very  high 

reputation.     Augustus  gave  him,  A.  U.  C.  728.  the  government  of  Galatia,  with  the  title  of 

propraetor.     He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  office,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  recorn- 

pense  his  services,  named  him  consul,  in  732,  with  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus.     In  this  year  the 

present  ode  was  written,  and  thus  far  nothing  had  occurred  to  tarnish  his  fame.     Being  sent, 

in  737,  to  engage  the  Germans,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  had  the  misfortune, 

after  some  successes,  to  experience  a  defeat,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Lolliana  cla- 

des,  and  in  which  he   lost  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion.     It  appears,   however,  that  he  was 

able  to  repair  this  disaster  and  regain  the  confidence  of  Augustus ;  for  this  monarch  chose 

him,  about  the  year  751.  to  accompany  his  grandson  Caius  Caesar,  into  the  East,  as  a  kindof 

director  of  his  youth,  ("  veluli  moderator  juventae."  Vell.  Pal.  2.  102.)  It  was  in  this  mission  to 

the  East,  seven  or  eight   years  after  the    death  of  our  poet,  that  he  became   guilty  of  fhe 

greatest  depredations,  and  formed  secretplots,  which  were  disclosed  to  Caius  Caesar  by  the 

king  of  the  Parthians.     Lollius  died  suddenly  a  few  days  afler  this,  leaving  behind  him   an 

odious  memory.     Whether  his  end  vvas  voluntary  or  otherwi-e  VeUeiua  Paterculus  declares 

himself  unable  to  decide. — We  must  not  confound  this  individual  with  the  Lolliusto  whom 

the  second  and  eighteenth  epistles  of  the  first  book  are  iescribed,  a  mistake  into  which  Da- 

cier  bas  fallen,  and  wbich  he   endeavours  to  suppoit  by  very  ieeble  arguments.     Sanadon 

has  clearly  shown  that  these  two  episties  are  evidently  addressed  to  a  very  young  man,  the 

father,  probably,  of  Lollia  Paulina,  whom  Caligula  took  away  from  C.  Memmius,  in  orderto 

espouse  herhimself,  and  whom  he  repudiated  soon  after.     We  have  in  Pliny  (N  H-9.  35.) 

a  curious  passage  respecting  the  enormous  riches  which  this  Lollia  had  inherited  from  her 

grandfather. 


1.  Neforte  crcdas,Uc.  "  Do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  words  are  destined  to  pe- 
rish,  which  l,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  far-resounding  Aufidus.  am  wont  to  utter,  to  be  ac- 

companied  by  the  strings  of  the  lyre   through  an  art  before  unknown.  ' 2.  Longt  Sc- 

nantem  natus  ad  Aufidum.     Equivalent  in  effect  to  the  single  term  Appulus.     Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30.  10. 3.  Non  ante  vnlgata*  per  artes.     Alluding  to  his  having 

been  the  first  of  his  countrymen  that  obtained  distinction  as  a  lyric  poet.    Compare  Ode  3. 
30. 13.  and  1.  26.  10. 

5.  Non,  si  priores,  &.c.  "  AUhough  the  Maeonian  Hompr  holds  the  first  rank  among  poets, 
still  the  strains  of  Pindar  and  the  Caean  Simonides,  and  the  threatening  lines  of  Alcaeus, 
and  the  dignified  effusions  of  Stesichorus,  are  not  hid  from  the  knowiedge  of  posterity." 
More  literally  :  «  The  Pindaricand  CaeanMuses,  and  tbe  threateninar  ones  of  xVlcaeus.  and 
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the  dignified  ones  of  Stesichorus."    As  regards  the  epithet  Maeonius,  applied  to  Horaer, 

compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  2. 7.  (Jeae.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 

1.  37. Alcaei  minaces.     Alluding  to  the  effusions  of  Alcaeus  against  the  tyrants  of  his 

native  island.     Compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  26 Stesichorique  graves  Camc- 

nae.  Stesichorus,  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  was  born  about  632  B.  C.  (Clhdorts  Fasti 
Helleniii, p.  5.  2d.  ed.)  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Phalaris,  and  was  contemporary  with  Sap- 
pho,  Alcaeus  and  Pittacus.  That  he  was  earlier  than  Simonides  is  attested  by  the  verses  of 
the  latter  :  ovtw  yap  "Opvpos  ftSe  Sraor^opoj  aecas  \aolg.  (Ap.  Athen.  4.72. — vol.  2.p.  170.  ed. 
Schweigh.)  Stesichorus  used  the  Doric  dialect,  and  beside  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
and  odes  in  praiseof  heroes,  composed  what  may  be  called  lyrico-epic  poems,  such  as  one 
entitled  the  "  Destruction  of  Troy"  ('iXiov  Ttipais),  and  another,  called  the  "  Orestiad." 
('Opcc-TEia.)  His  character  as  a  poet  is  thus  given  by  Quintilian.  (10.  1.  62.— vol.  4.  p.  50. 
ed.  Spalding.)  "  Stesichorum,  quam  sit  ingenio  validus,  materia  quoque  ostendunt,  maxima  bella 
et  clarissimos  canentem  duces,  et  epici  carminis  onera  lyra  sustinentem.  Reddit  enimpersonis  in 
agendo  simul  loquendoque  debilam  dignitatem  :  ac,  si  tenuisset  modum,  videtur  nemulari  proxi- 
mus  Homtrum  potuisse  :  sed  redundat  atque  effundilur ;  quod  ut  est  reprehendendum,  ita  copiac 
vitium  est." 

9.  Nec  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon,  &c.  "  Nor  if  Anacreon,  in  former  days,  produced  any 
sportive  effusion,  has  time  desf  royed  it,"  i.  e.  the  strains  of  Anacreon's  sportive  muse  conti- 
nue  also  to  exist.  Time  has  made  fearful  ravages,  in  the  productions  of  this  bard,  for  us, 
At  the  present  day,  we  can  attribute  to  Anacreon  only  the  fragments  which  were  collected 
by  F.  Ursinus,  and  a  few  additional  ones  ;  and  not  those  poems  which  commonly  go  under 
his  name,  a  few  only  excepted.  (Compare  Blomfield^s  Remarks  on  Matthiae,  G.  G.  p.  xxxix.) 
Anacreon  flourished  B.  C.  531,  and  was  contemporary  with  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Polycra- 
tes  of  Samos.  He  was  therefore  placed  by  some  in  the  beginningof  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and 
by  others  in  the  62d  Olympiad,  in  the  reign  of  Polycrates.  Both  are  consistent,  since  this  po- 
et  lived  to  the  age  of  85.     Compare  Lucian,  Macrob.  25.     'Avaicpiiov  b  tQv  jisXav  itoivr^s  e&cev 

%m  itivrJE  Kal  6y5o>}KovTa.     (Clinlorts  Fasfi  Hellenici,  p.  13.  1d.  ed. 10.  Spirat  adhuc  amor, 

&c.  "  Still  breathes  the  love,  and  still  live  the  impassioned  feelings  of  the  Aeolian  maid 
confided  to  the  strings  of  her  lyre."  The  allusion  is  to  Sappho.  Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  24. 

13.  Nonsola  comtos,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  :  Lacaena  Helenc  non 
snla  arsit  comtos  crines  adulteri,  et  mirata  (est)  aurum,  &c.  As  regards  the  expression  comtcrs 
crines,  compare  the  remark  of  Doring  :  '*  pars  pulchritudinis pro  omni  puLchritudine."     In  the 

speechof  Hector(//owi  II.  3.  55)  there  is  an  allusion   to  the  hair  of  Paris. 14.  Aurum 

vestibus  illitum.  "  The  gold  spread  profusely  over  his  garments,"  i.  e.  his  garments  em- 
broidered  witli  gold.     Compare  the  analogous  usage  of  tbe   Greek  verbs  itdaativ  aud  Ppi%siv. 

15.  Regalcsque  cultus  ei  comites.    "  And  his  regal  splendour  and  retinue."     Cultus  here 

refers  generally  to  the  individuaPs  manner  of  life,  and  the  extent  of  his  resources  Com- 
pare  the  explanation  of  Jani :  "  Cultus  regales,  sumtuosum  etmagnificum  apparatum;  quate- 
nus  cultus  omnis  externa  vivendi  ratio."  Compare,  in  relation  to  Paris,  the  language  of 
Qvid,  ( Her.  13.57.) 

"  Venerat.  (uifama  est),  multo  spectabilis  auro, 
Quique  suo  Phrygias  corpore  ferret  opes. 
Classe  virisque  potens,  per  quaefera  bellageruntur  : 
Et  sequitur  regnipars  quotaquaeque  sui  ?" 

17.  Teucer.  Brother  to  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  and  famed  for  his  skill  inarchery.  Compare 
Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  1.  7.  21. — -^Cydonio  arcu  "  From  a  Cydonian  bow."  The  epi- 
thct  "  Cydonian"  is  here  equivalentin  effect  to  "  Cretan."  Cydon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient  and  important  cities  of  Crete,  and  the  Cretans  were  famous  as  archers.  Cydonio,  in 
the  present  case,  however,  is  merely  Qrnamental.- — 18.  N071  semel  Ilios  vexata,    Troy,  pre- 
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»ious  to  lts  final  overthrow,  had  been  twice  taken,  onceby  Hevcules,  and  aguinby  the  Ama- 

zons.    Compare  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr.  69.  and  the  Scholiast  on  Homcr,  II.  3.  189. 19.  In- 

gens  Idomcrcus.     "  ldomeneus,  mighty  in  arms."     The  leader  of  the  Cretans  in   the  Trojau 

war.     Homer  (II.  3.  230.)  compares  him  to  a  god. 20.  Sthenclus.    Compare  Explanatory 

IVotes,  Ode  1.  15.  24. 22.  Dciphobus.     A  son  of  Priam,  and   the  bravest   of  the  Trojans 

after-Hector. 28.  Carent  quia  vatc  sacro.     Compare  Pindar,  Ncm.  7.  38.  scqq. 

tlu  uiyakai  yap  a\i<al 

gk6tov  roXvv  vuvwv  e%ovti  6c6utvat. 

29.  Incrtwc.     The  dative,  for  ab  inertia.     Compare  Serm.  1.4.  48.  *'  nisi  quod  pcde  certo 

Dislat  sermoni,  scrmo  7ncrus." 30.   Cclata  virtus.     "  Merit,  when  uncelebrated,"  i.  e.  when 

concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  for  want  of  a  bard  or  iiistorian  to  celebrate  its 

praises. Non  ego  te  mcis,  &c.     "  I  will  not  pass  Ihee  over  in   silence,  unhonoured  in  my 

strains,  nor  will  I  sutfer  envious  oblivion  to  efface,  with  impunity,  so  many  distinguished  ac- 
tions  as,  O  Lollius,  are  thine."  The  term  labores  would  seem  to  allude  principally  to  his  ho- 
nourable  and  successful  administration   of  the  government  of  Galatia.     Compare  Introduc- 

tory  Remarks. 35.  Rerumque  prudcns,  et  secundis,  &.c.     "  Both  skilled  in   the  managc- 

ment  of  affairs,  and  alikeunshaken  in  prosperity  and  misfortune."  The  poet  here  beginsto 
enumerate  some  of  the  claims  of  Lollius  to  an  immortality  of  fame.  Hence  the  connec- 
tion  in  this  part  of  the  ode  is  as  follows  :  And  worthy  art  thou,  O  Lollius,  of  being  remem- 

bered  by  after  ages,  for  "  thou  hast  a  mind,"  &c. 37.  Vindex.     Put  in  apposition  wilh 

animus. 38,  Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta.     "  Drawing  all  things  within  the   sphere  of  its  influ- 

ence." 

39.  Consulquc  non  unius  anrd,  &c.  "  And  not  merely  the  consul  of  a  single  year.'* 
There  is  something  extremely  bold  and  beautiful  in  this  personification,  by  which  the  term 
consul  is  applied  to  the  mindof  Lollius.  Equally  beautiful  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  whole 
passage,  that  the  mind  of  the  individual  whom  he  addresses,  ever  actuated  by  the  purest 
principles,  and  ever  preferringhonour  to  viewsof  mere  private  interest,  enjoys  a  perpetual 
consulship.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscberlich.  "  Perpeluum  animus  tuus  consula- 
tum  gerit,  quandoquidem  honestum,  rd  Ka\6v,  praetulit,  praefert  utili,  rectum  a  pravo  discernit, 
illudque  scctatury  Horace  evidently  alludes  to  the  celebrated  maxim  of  the  Sloics,  accord- 
ing  to  which,  the  wise  and  upright  man  is  fit  for  all  things,  fills  all  stations  v,Tell,  and,  to  the 

eye  of  reason,  fills  them  always. 42.  Rejecit  alto  dona  noceniium,  &c.    "  Rejects  with  dis- 

dainful  brow  the  bribes  of  the  guilty ;  victorious,  makes  for  himself  a  way  by  his  own  arras, 
amid  opposing  crowds."  Explicuit  sua  arma  may  be  rendered  more  literally,  though  less 
inteUigibly,  "  displays  his  arms."  The  "  opposing  crowds"  are  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  patb  of  the  upright  man,  as  well  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  own  nature,  as  from 
the  arts  of  the  fiatterer,  and  the  machinations  of  secret  foes.  Calling,  however,  virtue  and 
firmness  to  his  aid,  he  employs  these  arms  of  purest  temper  against  the  host  that  surrounds 
him,  and  comes  off  victorious  from  the  conflict. 

46.  Recle.     u  Consistently  with  true  wisdom." — Rectius  occupat  nomen  btati.     "  Witb  far 

greater  propriety  does  that  man  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  happy." Callct.    "  Well  knows." 

CaUere,  (from  callus,  or  callum,  denoting  that  hardness  of  skin  which  is  occasioned  by  hard 
labour,)  signifies  "  to  be  hard  like  brawn."  It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  mind,  to  de- 
note  that  state  of  it,  which  is  the  effect  of  repeated  impression,  or  much  practice  in  any 
subject  to  which  its  attention  has  been  directed.  Callere,  therefore,  signifies  to  "  to  know 
+horoughly,"  "  to  be  well  versed  in."     (Crombitys  Gymnasium,  xol.  1.  p.  86.  3d-  ed.) 
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ODE  10.    Addressed  to  Ligurinus. — -Compare  Warton,  ad  Theocrit.  Id.  29. 


1.  Insperata  luae,  &c.  "  When  the  down  shall  come  unexpected  on  thy  pride."  i.  e 
When  the  down  of  advancing  years  shall  cover  the  smooth  cheeks  of  which  thou  art  now 
so  vain,  and  shall  cause  thy  beauty  to  disappear.  Pluma  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  lanu- 
go.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  in  which  language  the  terms  x»ovs  and  nrl\a  are 
often  similarly  applied.  Hence  the  use  of  airrtkos  to  denote  a  youth  on  whose  cheeks  the 
down  of  manhoodhas  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  Compare  Jacobs  ad  Anthol.  Gr.  vot.  2. 
pt.  3.  p.  69.  As  regards  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet,  compare  the  lan- 
guage  of  Mitscherlich.  " Primum floris  juvenilis  damnum  lanugo,  genarum  nitori  infesta." 
So  Martial,  1.  32.  5.  "  tencri  sordent  lanugine  vultus,"  and  Statius,  Sylv.  3.  4.  65.  "  ne  prima 

genas  lanugo  nitentes  Carperet  et  pulrhrae  fuscaret  gratia  formae." 3.   Quae  nun$  humeris  in- 

volitant.     "  That  now  float  upon  thy  shoulders." 

4  Estpuniceae  flore  prior  rosac.  "  Surpasses  the  flower  of  the  blushing  rosc,"  i.  e.  the 
blushing  hue  of  the  rose. — — 5»  Hispidam.  "  Roughwith  the  covering  of  manhood."  Tbe 
term  applies  to  the  beard,  the  growth  of  manhood,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  wrin- 

kles  of  age. 6.   Quoties  le  in  zpeculo  videris  alterum.     "  As  often  as  thou  shalt  see  thyself 

quite  another  person  in  the  mirror,"  i.  e.  completely  changed  from  what  thou  now  art.  As 
regardsthe  ancient  mirrors,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  made  of 
silver,  not  on  account  of  costliness  and  magnificence,  as  many  think,  but  because  silver  was 
the  fittest  and  most  durable  of  all  the  then  known  unmixed  metals  for  that  use.  Mirrors  of 
copper,  brass,  and  gold,  ere  mentioned  principally  by  the  poets.  By  the  brass  ones  perhaps 
areto  be  understood  only  such  as  were  made  of  mixed  copper.  Pliny  speaks  of  mirrors 
formed  from  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and  addsthat  the  best  were  constructed  at  Brun- 
dusium.  He  assures  us  tvvice,  however,  that  in  his  time  mirrors  of  silver  were  preferred. 
The  same  writer  makes  mention  of  glass  mirrors,  made  at  the  glass-houses  of  Sidon  ;he  is 
thought,  however,  to  allude  here  to  experiments  which  had  not  completely  succeeded,  and 
to  say  that  such  attempts,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  had  been  entirely  abandoned  and 
were  almost  forgotten.  Some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that  the  Sidonian  mirrors  con- 
sisted  of  dark-coloured  glass,  which  had  a  resemblance  to  obsidian  stone.  Beckmann  first 
started  this  idea.     Oh  this  whole  subject,  consult  Beckmann's  Historyaf  Inventions,  vol.  3.p. 

162.  seqq.  Johnslorfs  transl. 7.    Quac  mens  est  hodie,  &c.  "  Why  had  I  not,  when  a  boy,  the 

same  sentiments  that  I  have  now,  or  why,  in  the  present  state  of  my  feelings,  do  not  my 
beardless  cheeks  return  ?"     Compare  Terencc,  Hcc.  1.  1. 17. 


ODE  11.     Tlie  poet  invites  Phyllis  to  his  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  with  him 
the  natal  day  of  Maecenas,  and  endeavours,  by  various  arguments,  to  induce  her 
to  come. 


1.  Est  mihi  nonum,  &c.     "  I  have  a  cask  full  of  Alban  wine,  raore  than  nine  years  old." 

Compare,  as  regards  the  Alban  wine,  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  p.  136. 3. 

Nectendis  apium  coronis.     "  Parsley,  for  weaving  chaplets."     Nectendis  coronis  is  for  ad 

nectendas  ceronas.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  36.  16. 4.  Est  ederae  vis  multa, 

"  There  is  abundance  of  ivy."  In  the  Sapphic  measure,  a  continuation  of  sense  from  stanza 
to  stanza,  if  not  occurring  frequently,  is  permitted ;  but  it  is  deemed  harsh  and  aukward  lo 
open  a  nevv  sentence  with  the  Adonic  verse,  of  which  the  first  and  natural  use  isto  close 
the  metre  with  an  agreeable  rest    Hence  the  pres.ent  Hne  of  Horace-  which  is  the  onlv 
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iotitknce  of  the  kind  in  all  his  odes,  cannot  be  entirely  approved  of.  Corapare  GranVs 
Jnstitules  L.  G.  p.  464.  2d.  ed.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  here  find  an  argument  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Carey's  position,  that  the  third  Sapphic  and  the  Adonic  were  considered  as  forming 
one  verse.    Compare  page  lvi.  of  this  volume. 

5.  Fulges.  "Thou  wilt  appear  more  beauteous."  The  future,  from  the  old  verb  fulgo, 
of  the  tliird  conjugation,  which  frequently  occurs  in  Lucretius.  Compare  Stiuve,  uber  die 
Laleinische  Declin.  und   Conj.p.   190.  and  the  other  authorities  there  cited.     Some  editors 

very  erroneously  make  fulges,  in  the  text,  equivalent,  by  enallage,  to  fulgeas. 6.  Ridet 

argeuto  domus.  "  The  house  smiles  with  glittering  silver."  Alluding  to  the  silver  vessels 
cleansed  and  made  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  more  particularly  forthe  sacrifice  that  was 

to  take  place. Ara  caslis  vincta  verbenis.     The  allusion  is  to  an  ara  cespilitia.     Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode   1.  19.  13.  and  14. 8.  Spargier.     An  archaism  for  spargi.     In 

<he  old  language  the  syllable  er  was  appended  to  all  passive  infinitives.     C ompare  Slruve, 

p.  139. 11.  Sordidum  flammae  trepidant,  &c.     "  The   flames  quiver  as  thej  roll  the  sul- 

lying  smoke  through  the  house-top,"  i  e.  the  quivering  flames  roll  &c.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  wi(h  the  use  of  chimnies.  The  more  common 
dvveliings  had  merely  an  opening  inthe  roof,  which  allowed  the  smoke  to  escape ;  the  better 
class  of  edifices  were  warmed  by  means  of  pipes  enclosed  in  the  walls,  and  which  com- 
municated  with  a  large  stove,  or  several  smaller  ones,  constructed  in  the  earth  under  the 
building.  Great  pains  were  taken,  in  the  former  case,  to  procure  wood  that  would  make 
little  smoke.  It  was  customary  to  peel  off  the  bark,  and  let  the  wood  lie  a  long  time  af- 
terwards  in  water,  and  then  to  suffer  it  to  dry.  Another  method,  much  employed,  was  ta 
soak  it  in  oil  or  oil-lees,  or  to  pour  oil  over  it ;  or  else  it  was  hardened  or  scorched  over  the 
fire,  until  it  lost  the  greaterpart  of  its  moisture,  without  being  reduced  entirely  to  charcoal. 
On  this  whole  subject,  compare  BeckmantVs  History  of  Jnventions,  vol.  2.  p.  62.  seqq.  John- 
$ton's  transl. 

14.  Jdus  tibi  sunt  agendae,  &c.  "  The  ides  are  to  be  celebrated  by  thee,  a  day  that 
cleaves  April,  the  month  of  sea-born  Venus."  i.  e.  thou  art  to  celebrate  along  with  me 
the  ides  of  April,  a  month  sacred  to  Venus,  who  rose  from  the  waves.  The  ides  fell  on 
the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  other  months.  They 
received  their  name  from  the  old  verb  iduare,  "  to  divide,"  (a  word  of  Etrurian  origin, 
according  to  Macrobius,   Sat.  1.  15.)  because  in  some  cases  they  actually,  and  in  others 

nearly,  divided  the  month. 15.  Mensem  Veneris.     April  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  some 

even  sought  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  name  of  this  month  and  the  Greek  appella- 
tion  of  the  goddess.  (Aprilis,  quasi  Aphrilis,  from  <%d<r,  "  foara,"  when  also  'A<ppoSiTrj.) 
Ovid  follows  this  etymology.  (Fast.  4.  61.  seqq.)  The  common  etymology  assigned  to 
Aprilis  is,  quasi  Aperilis  from  Aperio :  the  earth  beginning  in  this  month  to  open  itself. 
But  Scaliger  well  remarks,  that  this  could  not  apply,  as  there  were  at  first  but  ten  months, 
and  so  April  would  fall  in  spring4ime  only  every  now  and  then. 

17.  Jure  solennis  mihi,  &,c.     "  A  day  deservedly  solemnised  by  me,  and  almost  held  more 

sacred  than  that  of  my  own  nativity."- 19.  Affluentes  ordinat  annos.     "  Counts  tbe  suc- 

cessive  number  of  his  years." 22.  Non  tuae  sortis.     "  Above  thy  rank." 25.   Tenet 

ambustus  Phaethon,  &c.  "  Phaethon,  blasted  by  the  thund  rs  of  Jove,  strikes  terror  into 
ambitious  hopes."  i.  e.  let  the  fate  of  Phaethon  be  a  warning  to  all  those  who  seek  to 
rise  above  their  sphere.     On  the  subject  of  Phaethon,  consult  Lemprieris  Class.  Dict. 

AnthoiVs  ed. 26.  Exemplum  grave  praebet.     "  Furnishes  a  strong  admonition." 27. 

Terrenum  equilem  gravatus,  &c.  "  Who  disdained  Bellerophon  as  a  rider,  because  he  was  of 
mortal  birth."     Compare  Pindar,  Jsthm.  7.  60.  seqq.  and  Hygin.  fab.  57.     Consult  also  Lem- 

prieris  Class.  Dict.  Anihon's  ed. 29.  Te  digna.  "  Things  suited  tothy  condition." — <—Et, 

vltra  quam  licet,  &c.  The  construction  is,  et,  (\xi)vites  disparem,  putando  nefas  sperare  ultra 
auam  licet. 31.  Disparem.     "  An  unequal  alliance."      More  Literally;  "One,  not  thy 
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equal,"  i.  c.  whose  rank  in  life  is  superior  to  thine. 31.  Meorum  fmis  amorum.     "Last 

of  my  loves."  Coiupare  the  expjanation  of  Doring:  "  0  tu  quam  unant  et  solam  in  postcrum 
flma/w."— — 35.  Quos  reddas.  "  Which  thou  mayest  recite.'  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  4.  6.  43.  The  poet  invites  her  to  come  to  him,  ancl  learn  these  measures  from  his  in- 
structions.     When  she  has  learnt  them,  they  are  to  form  part  of  the  intendeti  celebration. 


ODE  12.    It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined,  whether  the  present  odewasad- 
dressed  to  the  poet  Virgil,  or  to  some  other  individual  of  the  same  name.    Most 
of  the  MSS.  merely  give,  as  the  title  of  the  piece,  the  words  Ad   Virgilium :  a  few  have  Ad 
Virgilium  negotialorcm,  and  about  six  Ad  Virgilium  unguentarium,  or  quendam  vnguenturium. 
Those  commentators  who  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  author  bf  the  Aeneid  is  here  meant 
by  Horace,  are  very  severe  in  their  strictures  on  such  as  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  frorri 
therh.     This  severity  is  certainly  misplaced  in  a  matter  like  the  present,  where  nothing  po- 
sitive  can  be  adduced  on  either  side.     For  our  own  part  we  believe,  that  the  bardof  Mantua 
is  not  the  person  designated  in  the  ode.     If  it  be  granted,  indeed,  that  what  we  have  stated 
in  another  part  of  this  volume   (p.  xxvhi.)  is  correct,  and  that  the  fourth  book  of  odes  con- 
tains  no  piece  anterior  to  A.  U.  C.  736,  the  question  is  at  once  decided  in  our  favour,  since 
Virgil  diedin  735.     If,  hovvever,  we  waive  any  reference  to  literary  chrbnology,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  general  features  of  the  ode  itself,  we  surely  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  in 
what  part  it  offers  any  iudications  of  that  kitimate  friendship,  which  subsisted,  as  We  all  know, 
betweeu  the  two  poets,  and  how  the  Studium  lucri,  mentioned  in  the  25th  verse,  can  in  any 
way  apply  to  the  character  of  Virgil.     Our  opponents  will  answer,  that  the  whole  ode  is  of 
a  sportive  nature,  and  that  no  actual  charge  of  a  love  of  gain  is  at  all  intended.     On  this 
point  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  though  we  do  not  find  in  the  piece  under  consideration 
the  malignity  of  which  Vanderbourg  speaks,  yet  we.do  discover  in  it  atone  and  manner  that 
may  suit,  it  is  true,  an  every-day  intimacy,  but  are  altogether  at  variance  with  close  and 
tender  friendship. 

The  individual  then,  here  designated  by  the  appellatioh  of  Virgil  (be  he  who  he  may)  is 
invited  by  Horace  to  an  entertainment  where  each  guest  is  to  contribute  his  quota.  The 
poet  agrees  to  supply  the  wine,  if  Virgil  will  bring  with  him,  as  his  share,  a  box  of  perfumes, 
He  begs  him  to  lay  aside  for  a  moment  his  eager  pursuit  of  gain,  and  his  schemes  of  self- 
snterest,  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  festivity. 


1.  Jam  vcris  cdmilcs,  &c.  "  Now,  the  Thracian  winds,  the  companions  of  Spring,  which 
calm  the  sea,  begin  to  swell  the  sails."  Tbe  allusion  is  to  the  northern  winds,  whose  home.. 
according  to  the  poets,  was  the  land  of  ThracC.  These  winds  began  to  blovv  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  Spring.  Compare  Columella,  11.  2.  21  "  X.  Cal.  Marl.  venti  seplentrionales, 
quivocantur  Ornithiac,  per  dies  XXX.  esse  solent ;  ftint  et  hirundo  advenit."  So  also  Aris° 
lollc,  dc  Mundo,c.  4.  ol  fis  'Opvidiai  ka^Xotinevoi  lapivoi  rives  Svres  avejxoi,  fioptai  elot  tu>  ysvet.  The 
western  breezes  are  more  commonly  mentioned  in  descriptions  of  spring,  but,  as  these  are 
changeable  and  inconstant,the  poet  prefers,  on  this  occasion,  to  designate  the  winds  whicb 

blow  more  steadfly  at  this  season  of  the  year. 4.  Hibernanive.     "  By  the  melting  of  the 

winter  snow."     Compare  Ode  4.  7.  3. 5.  Jlyn.     Compare  Lempriere's  Classical  Dic- 

tionary,  Anthon's  ed.  under  the  articles  Jlys,  Progne,  Philomela,  and  T&reus.- — 6.  Infelix 
axns.  The  reference  is  here  to  the  nightingale,  as  Doring  maintains,  and  not  to  tbe  swallow, 
as  the  other  commentators  suppose.  Horace  evidently  alludes  to  that  version  of  the  story 
which  makes  Progne  to  have  been  changed  into  a  nightingale  and  Philomela  into  a  svvallow, 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Av.  212.  Hom.  Odyss.  1&  522« 
Sophocles,  Elcclr.  147.  and  the  scholiast  a,d  loc.  Consult  also,  as  regards  tlie  variations  in- 
troduced  into  this  fable,  Heyne,  adt  Apollod.  3,  14,  8.) -Et  Cecropiae  domus,  &c.     aAnd 
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•  he  eternal  reproach  of  the  AUic  Une,  for  liaving  too  cruelly  revenged  the  brutal  lusts  of 
kings."  Cecropiac'\s  here  equivalcnt  simply  to  Alticae,  as  Pandion,  the  father  of  Progne, 
though  king  of  Athens,  was  not  a  descendant  of  Cecrops.  With  respect  to  the  term  regum, 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  independant  of  the  allusion  to  Tereus,  it  carries  vvith  it  a  general 
ineaniag,  well  expressed  in  (he  langu.ige  of  Gesner:  "  qualcscsse  solcnt  regum." 

11.  Dcum.     Alluding  to  Pah. Nigricollcs.     "  The   dark  hills,"  i.   e.  gloomy  vvith  fo- 

rests.  Comparc  Ode  1.  21.  7.  Among  the  hills,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  mountains  of 
Arcadia,  the  poets  assigned  Lycaeus  and  Maenalus  to  Pan  as  his  favourite  retreats.     Com- 

pare  Theocritns,  Id.  1. 123.    Virgil,  Gcorg.  1.  16.  seqq. 13.  Adduxcr>  sitim  tcmpora    "  The 

season  of  the  year  brings  along  vvith  it  thirst."  i.  e.  the  heats  of  spring,  and  the  thirst 
produced  by  them,  impel  us  to  tbe  vvine-cup.     The  Italian  spring,  in  its  more  advanced 

stage,  is  even  at  the  present  day  remarkable  for  its  vvarmth. 14.  Pressum  Calibus  Libc- 

rum.     "  The  vvine  pressed  at  Cales."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode   1.  20.  9. 15. 

Juvenum  nobilium  cliens.  VVho  tbe  "juvenes  nobiles"  vvere,  to  whom  the  poet  here  alludes,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  :  neither  is  it  a  matter  of  the  least  importance.  Those  commentators 
who  maintain  that  tbe  ode  is  addressed  to  the  bard  of  Mantua,  make  them  to  be  the  young 
Neros,  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  Doring,  who  is  one  of  the  number  that  advocate  this  opi- 
nion  relative  to  Virgil,  regards  cliens  as  equivalent  to  the  German  gunstling,  "  favrourite." 

16.  Nardo  vina  mereberis.    "  Thou  shalt  earn  thy  vvine  vvith   spikenard.'      Horace,   as 

we  have  already  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks,  invites  the  individual,  vvhom  he  here 
addresses,  toan  entertainment.  where  each  guest  isto  contribute  his  quota.  (Compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  19.  5.)  Our  poet  agrees  to  furnish  the  wine,  if  Virgil  will  supply 
perfumes,  and  hence  tells  him  he  shall  have  vvine  for  his  spikenard.  As  regards  the  nardus 
of  antiquity,  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 11.  16. 

17.  Parvusonyx.  •'  A  small  alabaster  box."  Compare  the  remarks  of  Sir  John  HiU, 
(Theophrastus'  History  of  Stones,  p.  36.  seqq.  in  notis.)  "  This  stone  (i.  e.  alabaster)  was  by 
the  Greeks  called  also  sometimes  onyx  (Sw^)  and  by  the  Latins  marmor  onychiles,  from  its 
usein  making  boses  for  preserving  precious  ointments,  which  boxes  were  commonly  call- 
ed  onyxes  and  alabasters.  Thus,  Dioscoridcs,  aXa6a(rrplrr]g,  h  KaXovjievos  ow^.  And  hence 
havebeen  a  thousand  mistakes  in  the  later  authors  of  less  reading ;  who  have  misunder- 
stood  Pliny,  and  confounded  the  onyx  marble,  asthe  alabaster  vvas  frequently  called,  with 
tbe  precious  stone  of  that  name  This  author.  however,  cannot  be  accused  of  having  given 
occasion  to  the  confusion  :  for,  though  the  onyx  vvas  in  his  time  sometimes  called  also  ala- 
baster,  as  vvell  as  the  alabaster  onyx,  from  their  common  use  in  these  boxes,  he  here  clearly 
explains  himself  as  to  which  kind  he  is  treating  of,  by  observing,  that  it  is  that  which  is  dug  in 
large  masses ;  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  onyx  or  alabaster  gem,  as  what  we  now  call 
only  the  onyx  was  then  sometimes  termed."  In  addition  to  what  is  here  remarked,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  onyx  gem  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  ground  being  often 
of  the  colour  of  the  human  nail,  (6'wf,  unguis.)  Hence  the  poets  feigned  that  this  stone 
was  formed  by  the  Parcae  from  a  piece  of  Venns's  nail,  cut  oflf  by  Cupid  with  one  of  his 

arrows.     Compare  Marbodaeus,  De  Gemmis,p.  26.     Baccius,  De  Gem.  natura,p.  105. Eli- 

ciet  eadum.    "Will  draw  forth  a  cask.''  i.  e.  will  cause  me  to  furnish  a  cask  of  vvine  for  the 
entertainment.     The  opposition  betvveen  parvus  onyx  and  cadus  is  vvorthy  of  notice. 

18.  Qui  nune  Sulpiciis,  &c.  "  Which  now  lies  stored  avvay  in  the  Sulpician  repositories." 
Compare,  as  regard^  the  horrea  vinaria  of  the  Romans,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  28.  7.  and 
Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  odes,  p.  125.  According  to  Porphyrion  in  his  scholia  on 
this  passage,  the  poet  alludes  to  a  certain  Sulpicius  Galba,  a  well-known  merchant  of  the 
<lay.  "  Sulpicii  Galbae  horrea  dicit,  hodieque  Galbae  horrca  vino,  oleo  similibusque  aliis  referta 
sunt."     So  also  Acron,  "  Sulpicia  horrea  dicebantur,  ubi  nunc  Galbae."— — 19.  Donare  largus. 

A  Graecism  for  largus  donomdi,  or  ad  donandum. Amara  curarum.     "  Bitter  cares."    An 

iraitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  (ra  m^i  tZv  pipiflv^j  in  place  of  the  common  Latin  form 
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amarascuras. 21.  Chm  /na  wcra;.     "  With  thy  club,"  i.  e.  with  thy  share  towards  iLer 

entertainment ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  perfnmes.     The  part  furnished  by  each  guest 
toward  a  feast,  is  hereregarded  as  a  kind  of  merchandise,  which  partners  in  trade  throw  into 

a  common  stock   that  they  may  divide  the  profits  : 22.  Non  egote  meisimmunem,&,c. 

" 1  do  not  intend  to  moisten  thee,  at  free  cost,  with  the  contents  of  my  cups,  as  the  richman 
does  in  some  well-stored  abode." 

25.  Pone  moras  et  sludium  lucri.  Those  commentators  who  suppose  the  present  ode  to 
have  been  addressed  tathe  poet  Virgil,  cannot  by  any  means  agree  in  their  explanation  of 
these  words,  a  very  sure  proof,  we  conceive,  that  their  whole  hypothesis  rests  on  a  feeble 
support.  Mitscherlicb,  for  example,  thinks  that  Horace  either  wishes  Virgil  not  to  waste 
any  time  in  cheapening  the  spikenard,  or  else  not  to  ponder  toolong  upon  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  contribution,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  will  be  a  gainer  or  loser  by  it ! 
Doring,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  cuts  the  Goi  dian  knot,  by  making  studium  lucri  refer,  not 
to  any  desire  of  gain,  but  merely  to  the  care  and  diligence  that  characterised  Virgil  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs,  so  that  pone  studium  lncri  will  be  the  same  in  effect  as 
linque  severa.    (Ode  3.  8.  20.)     A   most  extraordinary  comment  l    Our  own  interpretation 

may  be  seen  at  the   close  of  the  introductory  remarks. 26.  Nigrorumque  memor  ignium. 

"  And,  mindful  of  the  gloomy  fires  of  the  funeral  pile,"  i.  e.  of  the  shortness  of  existence. 
Compare    Virgil,  Aen.  11.  186.  where  the  epithet  aler  is  simiiarly  applied:  "  subjectisque 

ignibus  atris,u  an  expression  which  Heyne,   however,  renders   differently. 27.    Misce. 

stultiliam  consiliis  brevem,  &c.  "  Blend  a  little  folly  with  thy  worldly  plans  :  it  is  delightful 
to  give  loose  on  a  proper  occasion."  Desipere  properly  signifies  "toplay  thefool,"  and 
hence  we  obtain  other  kindred  meanings,  such  as,  "  to  indulge  in  festive  enjoyment,"  "  to 
unbend,"  "give  loose,"  &c.  It  is  somewhat  analagous  to  the  Greek  ^.avrjvat,  as  used  by 
Anacreon,  13. 12. 


ODE  13.    Addressed  to  Lyce,  now  advanced  in  years. — Compare  Ode  1.  25.  and  3. 15. 


5.  Tremulo.    AUuding  to  the  failure  of  the  voice  through  age. 7.  Doctae  psallere.    A 

Graecism  for  doctae  psallendi,  or  in  psallendo.  "  Skilled  in  music  and  in  song."  Psallo 
(from  the  Greek  ^dXXw)  here  means  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  accompany  it  with 
the  voice.     Its  primitive  signification,  however,  like  that  of  the  Greek  verb  whence  it  is 

derived,  refers  to  instrumental  performance  alone. 8.  Excubat.    u  Keeps  watch."    A 

beautiful  image.  Cupid  stations  himself  in  the  cheeks  of  Chia,  watching  for  his  victims. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Forcellini :    "  Veluti  ezcubitor  vigilat  ad  feriendos  capiendosque 

animos  spectantium.,1     Compare  also  Sophocles,  Antig.  796. 9.  Importunus.     "  The  cruel 

boy."    Ironical. 12.  Capitis  nives.     "Thesnows  of  thy  head,"  i.  e.  thy  locks  whitened 

with  the  snow  of  years.  Compare  Diog.  Laert.  (1.  85. — vol.  1.  p.  59.  ed.  Heubner.)  no\i{a  ytyal 

VHpOjXSVOV. 

13.  Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae,  &c.  "  Now,  neither  the  purple  vestments  of 
Cos,  nor  sparkling  jewels,  bring  back  to  thee  the  moments,  which  the  fleeting  day  has  re- 
corded  and  shut  up  in  the  public  registers."  Compare,  as  regards  the  fasti  of  the  Romans, 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  3.  The  allusion  is  here  a  general  one  to  the  irrevocable  flight 

of  time. Coae  purpurae.  The  island  of  Cos  was  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  a  speciesof 

silk  vestments,  termed,  from  the  place  where  they  were  made,  Coan  (yestes  Coae.)  They  are 
described  as  fine,  thin,  and  indeed  almost  transparent.  Hence  the  strong  language  of  Pliny 
(H.  JV*.  11.  26.)  when  speaking  of  thera  and  their  inventress  Pamphila:  "  Nonfraudanda 
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ijiunu  e.vcogitatac  ralicnis,  ut  dcnudet  feminas  vestis."  Compare,  on  this  whole  subject,  thc 
Iearned  reraarks  of  Barker,  (Class.  Joum.  vol.  6.  p.  214.  seqq.)  and  the  Excursas  on  the 

Seres,  at  the  end  of  this  book  of  Odes. 17.   Venus.     "  Thy  beauty." Dcccns  motus. 

"  Thy  graceful   deportment." 18.  lllius,  illius.      "  Of  that   Lyce,   that   Lyce." 20. 

Surpuerat.     For  surripucral. 

21.  Felix post  Cinaram,  &c.  "Ah  form,  once  yielding  in  beauty  to  Cinara  alone,  and 
faraed  for  every  pleasing  charin."  Facics  here  applies  to  the  entire  form,  and  not  merely 
to  the  features.  Comoare  the  reraark  of  tbe  scholiast.  "  Artium  gratarum  faries  dicitur, 
quae  oculis,  nutu  supcrciliorum,  ceni,  is  volubilitalc,  capilis  gratia,  totius  deniqtic  corporis  motv, 
placet.,y  So  also  Sanadon  observes  :  "  Horace  a  pris  facies  non-seulement  pour  le  visage, 
mais  pour  tout  1'exterieur  dune  personne.  Terence  1'avoit  emploie  avant  lui ;  sur  quoi 
Donat.    (Euu.  2.  3.  5.) :  Faciem  modo,  nonpartem  corporis  dicit,  scd  tolamspeciem  qua   appnret 

ct  cernitur.'' — As  regards  Cinara,  compare   Explanatory  iNotes,  Ode  4.  1   3. Nota  arhum 

gratarum.     A   Graecism.     Compare   Ode  2.  2.  6. 24.  Serva'wa  diu  parem,  &c.     "  In- 

tending  (o  preserve  Lyce  for  a  long  period,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  years  of  an  old  crow," 
i.  e.  until  she  should  becorae  a  rival  in  years  with  the  aged  crow.  As  regards  the  force  and 
construction  oiparcm,  in  thispassage,  compare  the  remark  of  H.  Stephens,  (Diairib.p.  107.) 
"  Nequeenim  dicit  Lycen  esse  lam  velulam,  ut  sit  par  temponbus  cornicis  vetulae  :  idestut 
vocaripossit  rpcKdpwvos :  sed  signijicare  rult,  tam  futuram  parem,  sive  effectum  iriparem.  In- 
tellige  igitur,  Serratura  diu  Lycen,  et  effeCura  pa/em,  etc.   Vel,  Serratura   donec  effecta  sit 

par  • Parem  cornicis  vetulae  lemporibus.     Compare   Explanatoiy  Notes.  Ode  3.  17.  13. 

28.   Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem.     "  The  torch,  that  had  once  inflamed  them,  reduced  to 

ashes."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich:  "  Facem  pulchritudinis  iuae,  quajuvenes 
olim  accendtbas,  in  cineres  dilapsam,  redactam,  versam,  6X1181^^." 


ODE  14.  We  have  already  stated,  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
present  book,  that  Horace  had  been  directed  by  Augustus  to  celebrate  in  song 
the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberins.  TLe  piece  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  is  devoted, 
in  consequence,  to  the  praises  of  the  former,  thepresent  one  to  those  of  the  latter,  of  the 
two  princes.  In  both  productions,  however,  the  art  of  the  poet  is  shown  in  ascribing  the 
?uccess  of  thetwo  brothers  to  the  wisdom  and  fostering  counsels  of  Augustus  himself. 


1.  Quae  cura  Patrum,  &c.  "  What  care  on  the  part  of  the  Fafuers,  or  what  on  the  pari 
of  the  Roman  people  at  large,  can,  by  oflferings  rich  with  honours,  perpetuate  to  the  latest 
ages,  O  Augustus,  the  reraembrance   of  thy  virtues,  in  public  inscri;  tions  and   recording 

annals?" 2.  Muntribus.     Alluding  to  the  various  public  monuments,  decrees,  &c.  pro- 

ceeding  from  a  grateful  people. 4.   Titnlos.     The  reference  is  to  public  inscriptions  of 

every  kind,  as  well  on  the  pedestals  of  statues,  as  on   arche-,  triuraphal   monuments,  coins, 

&c. Memoresque  fastos.     Compare   Explanatory   INotes,  Ode  3.  17.  4. 5.  At iernet. 

Varro,  as  quoted  by  Nonius,  (2.  57.)  uses  this  same  verb  :  "  Litteris  ac  laudibus  aeternare." 

7.  Quem  lezis  expertes  Latinae,  &c.  "  Whom  the  Vindelici,  free  before  from  Roman  sway, 
lately  learned  u  hat  thou  couldst  do  in  war."  Or,  more  freely  and  intelligibly,  "  Whose 
power  in  war  the  Vindelici.  &c  lately  experienced."  We  have  here  an  imitation  of  a  well- 
known  Greek  idiom.      Thus,  Herodotus,  7.  139.   rrrvyap  axpe^itjv  rfiv  rmv  rei^iiov  ....   ov  Svva/icu 

mBiadai,  fp-ig  av  ?jv.     Compare  Matihiae,  G.  G.  §  295.— vol.  2.  p.  428.  4th  ed. 8.   Vindelici. 

Compare  Explanatory  INotes,  Ode  4.  4.  18. 16.  Genaunos,   implacidum  genus,  Brcunosqut 

te&oces,    The  poet  here  substitutes  fo»  theRaeti  and  Vindclici  of  the  4th  ode,  the  Genann": 
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and  Breuni,  Alpine  nations,  dwelling  ih  their  vicinity,  and  allied  to  them  in  wai*.  This  is 
done  apparently  with  the  view  of  amplifying  the  victories  of  the  young  Neros,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  the  conquered  nations.     The  Genauni  and   Breuni  occupied  the  Val  d'Agno 

and  Val  Braunia,  to  the  east  anu  north  east  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Lacus  Verbanus.) 11- 

Jlrces  Alpibus  impositas  tremendis.  Compare  the  language  of  Velieius  Paterculus  (2.95.) 
relative  to  the  operalions  of  the  young  Neros  against  the  Raeti  and  Vindelici:  "  Ulerque, 
divisis  parlibus,  Ractos  Vindelicosque  aggressi  muliis  urbium  et  castcllorvm  oppugnationibus,  ncc 
non  direcla  quoquc  acie  felicitcr  functi,  gentes  locis  tutissimas,  aditu  difficillimas  ....  ptrdo- 
muerunt."—l3.  Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici.  "  More  than  once  bravely  overthrew." 
Dejecit  is  here  very  skilfully  selected,  as  a  term  applicable  to  tbe  operations  of  the  young 
prince,both  against  the  mountaineers  and  their  fortresses.  It  suits  also  our  own  idiom  equally 
well. 

14.  Major  Neronum.     "  The  elder  of  the  Neros."    Alluding  to  Tiberius,  the  future  cm- 

peror. 15.  Immanesquc  Raetos  auspiciis,  &c.     "  And,  under  thy  favouring  auspices,  drove 

back  the  ferocious  Raeti."  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  when  the  consul  performed  any 
thing  in  persou,  he  was  said  to  do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  (duclu,  vel  impcrio,  et 
auspicio  suo) ;  but  if  his  lieutenant,  or  any  other  person,  did  it  by  his  command,  it  was 
said  to  be  done,  auspicio  consulis,  dvctu  lcgali,  under  the  auspices  of  the  consul,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their 
own  auspices,  although  they  remained  at  Rome. — By  the  Raeti  in  the  text  are  meant  the 
united  forces  of  the  Raeti,  Vindelici,  and  their  allies.  The  first  of  these  constituted,  in  fact, 
the  smallest  part,  as  their  strength  had  already  been  broken  by  Drusus.  Compare  Intro* 
ductory  Remarks  to  the  fourth  ode  of  this  book. 

17.  Spedandus  in  certaminc  Martio,  &c  "  Giving  an  illustrious  proof  in  the  martial  con- 
fiict,  with  what  destruction  he  could  overwheim  those  bosoms  that  were  devoted  to  death  in 
the  cause  of  freedom."  The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  custom  prevalent  among  these,  and 
other  barbarous  nations,  espedally  such  as  were  of  Germanic  or  Celtic  origin,  of  devoting 

themselves  to  death  in  defence  of  their  country's  freedom. 21.  Exercct.    "  Tames."    Tir 

herius,  triumphing  over  tiie  undisciplined  valour  of  his  barbarian  foes,  is  beautifully  compar- 
edtothe  South-wind  taming  the  unruly  waves  of  winter  and  ushering  in  the  Spring.  -  ^ 
Plciadum  choro  scindenle  nubes,  &c.  "  When  the  dancc  of  the  Pleiades  is  severing  the 
clouds."  A  beautiful  mode  of  expressing  the  rising  of  these  stars.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion  of  Doring  :  "  per  scissas  nubes  prodeunte,  h.  e.  oriente.'"  The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  in 
the  neck  of  the  bull,  not  in  the  tail  as  we*find  in  Pliny,  (H.  N.  2.  41.)  "  In  cauda  tauri  sep- 
lem  quas  appellavere  Vcrgilias.''y  They  are  fabled  to  have  been  seven  of  the  daughters  of 
Atias,  whence  they  are  also  called  Atlanlides.  (Virg.  Georg.l.  221.)  They  rise  with  the 
sun  on  the  tenth  day  before  the  Calends  of  May  (22d.  April)  according  to  Columella- 
"  Dccimo  Calendas  Maias  Vcrgiliae  cum  solc  oriuntur.7,  The  Latin  writers  generaily  call 
them  Vergiliae,  from  their  rising  about  the  Vernal  Equinox.  The  appellation  of  Pleiades  is 
supposed  to  come  from  itXiui^  "tosaii,"  because  their  rising  marked  the  season  when  the 
storms  of  winter  had  departed,  and  every  thing  favoured  the  renewal  of  navigation.  Some, 
however,  derive  the  name  fromrrXaWs,  becausethey  appear  in  a  cluster,  and  thus  we  find 
Manilius  calling  them  "  sidus  glomerabile."  Dupuis  has  some  very  curious  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  these  stars  and  their  names  among  various  nations.  (Origine  de  ious  les  Cultes, 
vol.  6.  p.  280.  seqq.) 

Choro.  The  dances  of  the  stars  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  Com- 
pare  Slatius,  Achill.  1.  643.  "  Risit  chorus  omnis  ab  allo  Astrorum,  and  Manilius,  1.  69.  Ges- 
ner  (Thesaurus  L.  L.  s.  v.  chorea)  remarks  as  follows  :  "  Varro  apud  Non.  6.  16.  vocem,  ed 
siflera  tramtulit,  quae  ccrta  legt  et  quasi  ad  karmoniam  moventur. 

"  Rcpente  noctis  circiter  mtriditm^ 
Cum pictus  aer  fervidis  latc  ignibm, 
Codi  choreas  astricas  ostendent.'' 
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The  same  melaphor  occurs  also  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
Iiis  second  homily  on  the  lncomprehensible,  has  the  following  vvords:  iSe  rdv  olnav6v,  irios  ko 
\6s,  itSjs  ntyas,  -&s  tw  ■roiKiy.M  rdv  aorpwv  loTtfav&Tai  xfy1?*  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  de 
scription  of  spring,  speaks  of  the  aoripwv  ^opos  Kadap&Tcpos.  This  whole  idea  of  the  dances 
of  the  planetsis  evidently  of  very  early  origin,  and  vve  have  a  slriking  proof  of  it  in  the 
astronomical  fictions  of  Ilindoo  mythology.  Compare  plate  64.  attached  to  Creuzer's  Sym- 
bolik  (trad.  par  Guigniaut.)  vvhere  Crishna  (the  Sun)  is  represented  as  playing  on  the  fiute^ 
vvith  Rodha,  or  Roukmini  (the  moon)by  his  side,  while  the  heavenly  bodies  are  moving  in 
mystic  dance.  Compare  atso,  on  this  subject,  the  rernarks  of  Crenzer  :  "  Les  jeux  de  Crishna^ 
ses  danses  avec  les  bergeres  et  les  princesses,  les  choeurs  qu'il  se  plait  a  former  autour  de 
lui,  et  qu'il  conduit  avec  lesdivins  accens  de  sa  flute  :  tous  ces  symboles,  et  beaucoup  d'au- 
tres  qu'il  est  inutile  d'enumerer,  nous  reportentinvolontairenient  aux  revolutions  des  astres 
et  a  leurs  influences,  a  leurs  rapports,  soit  entre  eux,  suit  avec  les  el£inens,  avec  la  terre, 
avec  la  societe  humaine;  enfin,  a  cette  grande  idee  de  l'harmonie  universelle,  dont  le  type 
est  aux  cieux  dans  1'liarmonie  des  spheres,  et  qui  est  le  plus  grand  bienfait  du  bon  principe 
identifie  avrec  1'astre  du  jour."     (Creuzer's  Symbolik,  trad.par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1.  p.  219.) 

24.  Medios  pcr  ignes.  Some  commentators  regard  this  asaproverbial  expression,  alluding 
to  an  atfair  full  of  imminent  danger,  and  compare  it  with  the  Greek  Std  nvpbs  fxoXelv.  The 
scholiast,  on  the  other  hand,  explains  it  as  equivalent  to  "per  mediumpugnaeferrorcm."  Wc 
rather  think  with  Gesner,  however,  that  the  reference  is  to  sorne  historical  evenl  which  has 

not  come  down  to  us.     Consult  Various  Readings. 25.  Sic  lauriformis  volvilur  Aufidus. 

"  Withthe  same  fury  is  the  bull-formed  Aufidus  rolled  along."  The  epithet  tauriformis, 
analogous  to  the  Greek  ravp6uop(pos,  alludeseitherto  the  bulls  head,  or  to  the  horns  with 
wm'ch  the  gods  of  rivers  were  anciently  represented.  (Compare  Cabinet  d}  Orleans  vol.  1. 
p.  129.  Numismatique  du  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  pp.  70,  83,  84,  95.  Raschc,  Lex  Rei 
Num  vol.2.  col.  1092.)  The  scholiast  on  Euripides  (Orest.  1378.)  is  qnite  correct  in  refer- 
ringthe  explanation  of  this  to  the  roaring  of  their  vvaters  ;  !)n  vdpa-it\r}oia  ™  uvKfiuan  tQv  ravpm? 
7)  amjxrioti  rov  vdaTos  irout  iv  toTj  o<poSpa  piovoi  irorauols,  and,  in  full  accordance  is  fhe  line 
of  Komer  (ll.  20.  237.)  where  the  Scamander  is  described  as  ucuvk&s  h'vrc  ravpos.  Hence 
Neptune  is  styled  by  Hesiod  (Scut.  Herc.  104.)  ravptos  'Ewoolyaiog,  and  the  Ocean  receives 
from  Euripides  (Orest.  I.  c.)  the  appellation  of  ravp6Kpavog.  Some  commentators  refer  the 
epit het tauriformis,  in  thetext,  to  the  branching  of  rivers,  supposing  this  to  be  indicated  by 
the  horns  of  the  bull,  while  others  make  it  have  a  general  allusion  to  the  force  of  Ihe  wa- 
ters,  the  horn  being  a  common  symbol  of  strength.  The  explanation  first  given,  however, 
is  decidedly  superior  to  either  of  these. — As  regards  the  Aufidus,  compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  3.  30. 10. 

26.  Qua  regna  Dauni,  &c-    "Where  it  ilows  by  the  reslms  of  Apulian  Daunus."  i.  e. 

where  it  waters  the  land  of  Apulia.     (Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  22.  13.) Prae- 

fluit.     F or  praeterfluit.    Compare  Ode  4.  3.  10. — — 28.  Meditalur.     Compare  the  remark  of 

Mitscherlich :  "  Praeclare  defluvii  deo,  stragcm  per  campos  immissis  iis  aquis  editxtroV 29. 

Agmina  ferrata.     "  The  iron-clad  bands."     The  epithet  ferrata  is  beautifuliy  poetic  for 

armata. 31.  Metendo.     "  By  mowing  ,down." 32.  Sine  clade.     M  Without  loss  to  him- 

self,"  i.  e.  with  trifltng  injury  to  his  own  army.     Compare  the  words  of  Paterculus,  2.  95. 

"  Uterquc  Raetos  Vindclkosque majorc  cum  periculo  quam  damno  Romnni   txercitus 

plurimo  cum  eorum  sanguine  ptrdomucrunt.'"' 33.  Consilimn  ct  tuos  divos.     "  Thy  counsel 

and  thy  favouring  gods,"  i.  e.  thy  counsel  and  thy  auspices.  By  the  expression  tuos  divos, 
the  poet  means  the  favour  of  heaven,  which  had  constantly  accompanied  the  arms  ot  Au- 
gustus :  hence  the  gods  are,  by  a  bold  figure,  called  his  own  A  proof  of  this  favour  is  given 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that,  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
capture  of  Alexandrea,  the  victorics  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  were  achieved  over  their 
barbarian  foes. 

o4.  Nam,  tibi  quo  die,  kc    "  For,  at  the  close  of  the  third  lustrum  from  the  day  on  which 

90 
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the  suppliant  Alexandrea  opened  wide  to  thee  her  barbours  and  deserled  court,  propitiom* 
fortune  gave  a  favouiable  issue  to  the  war."  Some  commentators  object  to  tbis  mode  of 
explaining  the  present  passage,  on  the  ground  that  fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed  during  the 
inlerval  mentioned  by  the  poet,  biit  only  thirteen.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  however,  on 
this  point.     Alexandrea  was  taken  A.  U.  C.  724,  and  the  war  with  the  Raetiand  Vindelici 

was  brought  to  a  close  A.  U.  C.  739. 35.  Alexandrea  supplex.     Alexandrea,  or  rather  the 

tutelary  genius  of  the  city,  is  here  represented  as  a  suppliant  female,  tendering  submission  to 
the  conqueror ;  a  mode  of  describing  the  conquest  of  cities  and  countries  very  common  on 
ancient  medals.  Compare  Beger,  Reg.  et  Irnp.  Rom.  Numism.  pl.  10.  where  Armenia  is  re~ 
presented  in  a  kneeling  posture  with  the  device,  CAESAR  DIVI  F  ARMENIA  CAPTA. 

36.   Vacuam  aulam.     Alluding  to  the  retreat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  into  the  monu- 

ment.      Compare  Plu/arch,  vit.    Anton.   84.   (yol.  6.  p.  157.  ed.  Hutten.) 37.    Luslro. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  4.  22. 

41.  Cantahcr.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  6.  2. 42.  Medusque.    Compareln- 

troductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  5.  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  26.  3. hdus.    Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  12.  55. Scytkes.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  23 * 

and  3.  8.  23. — —43.  Tulela  praesens.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  5.  2. 44- 

Dominae.     "  Mistress  of  the  world." 

45.  Fontium  qui  c.clat  origincs  Nilus.  The  Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still 
conceals,  observes  Malte-Brun,  its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  science.  At  least 
scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them  is  known  to  us  now  than  was  known  in  the  time  of  Era- 
tosthenes.     (System  of  Geogr.  vol.  4. p  20.)     C<  mpare  Rilter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  \.p.  516.  scqq. 

2d  ed. 46.  Ister.     The  Danube.     The  poet  alludes  to  the  victories  of  Augustus  over  the 

Dacians,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  this  stream.  Asregards  the 
Danube,  consult  Lempriere^s  Class.  Dict.  AnthorCs  ed.  There  is  no  necessity  for  our  sup- 
posing  with  Gesner,  that  the  poet,  by  naming  the  Ister  and  the  Nile  in  the  same  sentence, 
alludesto  the  circurastance  of  their  respective  sources  being  equally  unknown  in  bis  time, 

though  this  was  actually  the  case. 46.  Rapidus   Tigris.     The  reference  is  to  Armenia, 

overwhich  country  Tibeiius,  bythe  orders  of  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  734,  placed  Tigranes  as 
king.  Compare  Dio  Cassius,  54.  9.  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Tigris  is  very  appro- 
priate.  It  is  a  very  swift  strearn,  and  its  great  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local  circum- 
stances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Median  tongue,  Diglito  in  Arabic,  and 
Hiddekel  in  Hebrew;  all  vvhich  terms  denoie  the  fiight  of  an  arrow.  Compare  Lempricre's 
Class.  Dict.  Anthorfs  ed. 

47.  Belluosus.  "Teeming  with  monsters."  Compare  the  Greek  fj.eyaKnr^g. 48.  Britannis 

Compare,  as  regards  the  subjection  of  the  Britons,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  5.  3. 49- 

Non  paventis  funera  Galliae  Lucan  (1.  459.  seqq.)  ascribes  the  contempt  of  death,  which 
characterised  the  Gauls,  to  their  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  as  taught  by  the  Druids. 
Compare  also  the  language  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  6.  14.)  "  In  primis  hoc  volunt  (sc.  Druides) 
persuadere,  non  interirt  animas,  sed  ab  aliis post  mortem  transire  ad  alios  :  atque  hocmaxime 
ad  virtutcm  excitari  putant,  m&tu  mortis  ncglecto.''''  Diodorus  Siculus,  5.  28.  alludes  to  this 
same  belief,  and  adds  tbe  curious  remark,  that  the  Gauls  were  accustomed  to  throvv  letters, 
addi'essed  to  their  departed  relatives,  into  the  funeral  pile.  Consult,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Gauls,  Thurry,  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  vol.  %p.  81.  seqq.  and  Mone,  Geschichfe 
des  Heidenthums  im  nbrdlichen  Europa,  vol.  2.  p.  409.  seqq. 

50.  Audit.     "Obeys."     Compare  the  usage  of  the  Greek  ukovu  in  certain  cases.— — 51, 

Sygambri.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  2.  36. 52»  Compositis  armis.    "  Their 

arms  beirig  laid  aside" 
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UOE  15.  Tbe  poet  feigns,  that,  when  about  to  celebrate  in  song  thc  battles  and  victories 
of  Augustus,  Apollo  reproved  him  for  his  rash  attempt,  and  that  be  thereupon 
turned  his  attention  to  subjects  of  a  less  daring  nature,  and  more  on  an  equality  with  his 
poetic  powers.  The  bard  therefore  sings  of  the  blessings  conferred  on  the  Roman  people 
by  the  glorious  reign  of  the  monarch, — the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus — tbe  prevalence 
of  universal  peace — the  revival  of  agriculture— the  re-establishment  of  laws  and  public 
morals — the  re-kindling  splendour  of  the  lloman  name.  Hence  the  concluding  declaration 
of  ihe  piece,  that  Augustus  shall  receive  divine  honours,  as  a  tutelary  deity,  from  the  hands 
of  a  grateful  people. 


1.  Phoebus  volentem,  &c.  "  Phoebus  sternly  reproved  me,  when  wishing  to  tell  on  the 
lyre  of  battles  and  subjugated  cities.  and  wained  me  not  to  spread  my  little  sails  over  the 
surface  of  the  Tuscan  sea."  Consult  Various  Lleadings,  and  observe  the  zeugma  in  incre- 
puit.  As  regards  the  figurative  language  of  the  passage,  compare  the  words  of  Francis  : 
u  To  attempt,  with  his  feeble  genius,  to  sing  the  victories  of  Augustus,  is  to  venture  in  a 
little  bark  on  a  broad  tempestuous  ocean.  The  metaphor  is  beautiful,  the  sentiment 
inodest,  and   the  compliraent  to    Augustus  appears  with  equal  truth   ahd  dignity,   for  it 

is  a  compliment  paid  by  a  god." 4.   Tua,    Caesar,  aetas,  &,c.     We  cannot  bul  admire  the 

skilful  boldness  with  which  this  part  of  the  ode  is  wrought.  In  place  of  following  tbe  na- 
tural  train  of  ideas,  and  observing  that  the  admonition  of  Phoebus,  while  it  calls  him  off 
from  his  rash  undertaking,  will  lead  him  toamure  appropriate  theme,  the  praises,  namely,  of 
his  imperial  master  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  diffused  over  the  world,  the  poet  hurries  us 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  those  praises,  and  depicts,  in  glowing  colours,  the  felicity  of  nations 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  his  prince. 

5.  Fruges  uberes.     '•  Abundant  harvests."    Alluding  to  the  revival  of  agriculture  after  the 

stormsof  war." 5.  Et  signa  nostro  restiluit  Jovi.     •'  And  has  restored  the  Roman  stand- 

ards  to  our  Jove."  An  allusion  to  the  recovery  of  the  standards  lost  in  the  overthrow  of 
Crassus  and  the  check  of  Aotony.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  26.  3.  and  Intro- 
ductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  5.  Augustus,  on  returning  with  these  trophies,  entered  the  city  in 
an  ovation,  and  carried  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  temple.  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
Afterwards,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  (54.  8.)  he  ordered  a  temple  to  be  erected  on  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  Mars  the  Avenger,  and  the  standards  to  be  placed  in  it.  When  Horace 
tberefore  says  that  they  were  restored  to  Jove,  he  merely  refers  to  that  deity  as  the  general 
guardian  of  the  Roman  world.  A  representation  of  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  may 
be  seen  on  two  coins  of  Augustus.  Compare  Sebast.  Erizso,p.  m.  and  Torrentius.  ad  Sueton. 
Vit.  Aug.  c.  29. 

8.  Et  vacuum  duellis,  &c.     "  And  has  closed  the  temple   of  Janus  Quirinus,  free  from. 
wars."     VVhy  Janus  was  called  Quirinus  will  appear  from  Macrobius,  Sat.  1.  9.     "  Jn  sacris 

quoque  invocamus  Janum  Quirinum quasi  bellorum  potentem,  ab  hasta  quam  Sabini  cu- 

vimvocant."  The  temple  of  Janus  was  open  in  war,  and  closed  in  peace.  (Compare  Livy 
1. 19.)  It  had  been  closed  previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  once  in  the  days  of  Numa, 
and  a  second  time  atthe  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  War.  (Compare  Florus,  4.  12.  64. 
Livy,  l.  c.  and  Vell.  Palerc.  2.  38.)  Under  Augustus  it  was  closed  thrice  :  once  in  A.  U.  C. 
725,  after  the  overthrow  of  Antony,  (compare  Orosius,  6.  22.  and  Dio  Cassius,  51.  20.), 
againin  A.  U.  C.  729,  afterthe  reduction  of  the  Cantabri,  (compare  Dio  Cassius,  53.  26.) 
and  the  third  time,  when  the  Dacians,  Dalmatians,  and  some  of  the  German  tribes  were  sub- 
dued  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Corapare  Dio  Cassius,  54.  36.)  To  this  last  Horace  is  here 
supposed  to  allude.  A  difference  of  opinion,  however,  exists  with  regard  to  the  third  clos- 
ingof  thetemple  of  Janus  by  Augustus.  Some  of  the  learned  maintain  that  it  never  took 
place,  and  they  ground  their  argument  on  the  authority  of  Dio  Cassius,  54.  36.  who  re. 
marks,  that  the  ceremony  wa3  decreed,  but  its  performance  interrupted  by  the  inroads  of 
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the  Dacians  and  the  uew  movements  of  the  Daimatians  and  Germans.  The  objeciion, 
however,  is  a  weak  one,  since  the  same  writer  informs  us,  at  the  elose  of  the  chapter,  that, 
after  these  disturbances  were  quelled,  Tiberius,  Drusus,  and  Augustus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  performed  all  that  had  been  decreed  on  account  of  victories,  or  that  was  in  other  re- 
«pects  proper  to  be  done,  (oaa  ixl  tuJs  vincLis  tyijtyioTo,  }\  Kai  a\\u>s  KaOrjKovra  7jv  ytvioQat,  i r.tTi \taav. ) 
Un.der  this  head  would  of  course  be  included  the  shutting  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  Masson 
makes  the  third  closing  of  the  temple  to  have  taken  place  A.  U.  C.  744,  being  guided  in  this 
opinion  by  the  languageof  Dio  Cassius  just  quoted.  In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  Suelonius  (vit.  Aug.  c.  22.)  and  Orosius,  (6.  22.)  expressly  recognise 
three  closings  of  the  temple  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Crusius,  however,  in  his  com- 
mentary  on  Suetonius  (1.  c)  adopts  the  contrary  opinion,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

9.  Et  ordiacmrcclum,  &e.     The  order  of  construction  is  asfollows  :  et  injecit  frena  Licen- 
tiae  evagautieztrareclumordhiem.     "  And  has  curbed  unbridled  Licentiousness."     Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  5.  22. 12.   Veteres  arles.     "  The  virtues  of  former  days.'* 

Compare  the  explanationof  Mitscherlich  :  "  Majorum  instituta,  continentiam,  parsimoniam, 

verboi  aniiquam  Romanorum  disciplinam." 16.  Ab  Hesperio  cubili.     "  From  his  resting- 

place  ia  the  west." 18.  Exiget  otium.    "  Shall  drive  away  repose." 20.  Inimicat. 

'*  Embroils." 

21.  Non  qui profundum,  &c.     Alluding  to  the  nations  dwelling  along  the  borders  of  the 

Danube,  the  Germans,  Raeti,  Dacians,   &c. 22.    Edicia  Jvlia.     "  The  Julian  edicts." 

The  reference  isto  the  laws  iraposed  by  Augustus,  a  member  of  the  Julian  line,  on  vanquish- 

ed  nations.- — Getae.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  24.  11. 23.  Seres.     Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  12.  55.  Florus  (4.  12.  61.)  states  that  the  Seres  sent  an 
embassy,  with  valuable  gifts,  to  Augustus.  He  mentions  the  Indi  as  having  done  the 
same.     Other  writers;  however,    mcrely  call  it  an  embassy  of  the  latter  people.     Com- 

pare    Suelonius,   vit.  Aug.  c.  21.     Eulrop.  7.  5.   Orosius,  6.  21.   &c. Infidive  Persae. 

•' Or  thefaithless  Parthians." 24.  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti.    Alluding  to  the  Scythians. 

Among  tbe  embassies  sent  to  Augustus,  was  one  from  the  Scythians.  Compare  the  authori- 
ties  nientioned  in  the  note  to  verse  23  of  this  ode.  As  regards  the  Tanais,  compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  36. 

25.  Et  profestislucibus  et  sacris.     "Both  oncommon  and  saCred  days."    Compare  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Ode  2.  3.  6. ^26.  Munera  Liberi.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  18. 

7. 29.   Virtutc  functos.     "  Authors  of  illustrious  deeds."     Cornpare  the  explanatipn  of 

Alitscherlich.  "  Qjd  mttgnas  res  patrarc  sustinuerunt,  qtii  maxima  facinora  edidere.  Virtus 
enim,  avSpeia,  strenue  ugendo,  ac  perseverando  maxime  spectatur  ;  ea  adeo  fungimur,  edentes  virtu- 
tis  spccimina.'"     Compare  also  Cicero,  Tusc.  1.  45.     "  Nemo  parum  diu  vixit,  qui  viriuiisper- 

/6^6^7101^3^81^^^™." 30.  Lydisremixto  carmine  tibiis.    "  In  song,  mingled  alternate 

with  the  Lydian  flutes."  i.  e.  with  alternate  Vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  Lydian 
flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  right-handed  flutes.  Among  the  ancient 
flutes,  those  mostfrequently  mentioned  are  the  tibiae  dextrae  and  sinistrae,  pares  and  impa- 
res.  It  would  seem  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  tvvo  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  toge- 
ther  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once.  That  which  the  mnsician 
played  on  with  his  right  hand  was  called  tibia  dextra,  the  right-handed  flute  ;  with  his  left, 
the  tibia  sinistra,  the  left-handed  flule.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and  sourided  a  deep, 
serious  bass ;  the  other  had  many  holes,  and  a  sharper  and  livelier  tone.  (Compare  Pliny,  16. 
36.  Varro,  R.  R.  1.  2. 15.)  When  two  right-handed  orleft-handed  flutes  were  joined  together, 
they  Averecalled  libiae pares  dextrae,  or  iibiaepares  sinistrae.  The  right-handed  flutes,  as 
lias  been  already  remarked,  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian,  while  the  1'eft- 
handed  were  identical  with  what  were  denominated  the  Tyrian.  Compare,  on  the  histo- 
ry  of  the  ancient  fiute,  Attisehes  Muscum,  vol.  1.  p.  288.  seqq.  and    Graefenhan,  ad  Aristot. 

Poet.  p.  6.  seqq.  with  the  autborities  there  cited. -31.  Almae  progeniem  Veneris.    An  al- 

lusion  to  Augustus,  who  had  passed  by  adoption  into  the  Julian  family,  and  consequently 
claimed  descent,  with  that  )me7  from  Ascanius,  the  grandson  of  Anchises  and  Venus. 


EXCURSUS. 


ON  THE  SERES    AND  THE  SILK-TRADE  OF  ANTIQUITY.* 


Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela,  l  observes,  that  whoever  doubts  the  identity 
of  the  Seres,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writer?,  with  tiie  modern  Chinese,  may  as  well  doubt  whether 
the  sun  which  now  shines  be  the  same  wilh  thai  which  for.nerly  imparted  light :  "  Sinenses  hodiernos 
antiquorum  Seres  esse  qui  dubiiat,  is  quoque  dubitet  licct  idemne  nunc  atque  olim  sol  luooerit."  An 
eminent  geographer  of  more  recent  times,  M.  Mahe-Brun,2  has  ventured,  however,  in  opposition  to 
an  opinion  so  pcsitively  expressed,  to  consider  Serica,  or  thft  country  of  the  Seres,  as  including  merely 
the  western  partsof  Thibet,  Serinagur,  Cashmere.  Little  Thibet,  and  pevhaps  a  small  portion  of  Little 
Buckharia.  On  theother  hand,  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Murray,  m  a  paper  inserled  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  6f  Edinburgh,3  maintains,  in  accordauce  with  Vossius,  the  perfect  identity  of  the 
Seres  with  the  natives  of  Cbina.  This  latter  production  we  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and  to  be  based  in  part  upon  the 
narrathre  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  and  in  part  upon  various  discoveries  made  by  modern  travellers 
in  the  mountainous  regionsof  Asia  wbich  lie  immediatelv  north  of  India.  This  subject  has  likewise 
been  discussed  in  some  of  the  numbers  of  the  Classical  Jcurnal.4 

AsPtolemy  is  our  chief  authority  in  settling  this  long-agitated  question,  his  statement  is  entitled  tothe 

first  notice,  although  he  is  far  from  being  the  earliest  writer   who  makes  mentions  of  the  Seres.     Ac- 

cording  to  this  geographer,s    it  appears  that  the  agents  of  a  Macedonian  merchant,  on  their  way  from 

Hierapolis  to  Sera,  crossed  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  entered  Assyria,  and  advanced  to  Ecba- 

tana,  the  capital  of  Media ;  then  passing  through  the-Pylae  Caspiae,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia, 

Hyrcania,  and  Morgiana,  on  the  north  of  Persia,  they  arrived  at  Bactra ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the 

mountainous  country  of  the  Comedes,  and   reached  a  place   in   Scythia  cailed  Aidtvos  nvpyos,  the 

Stone-Castle,  or    Towcr  of  Stone ;  from  this  spot  to   Sera,  the  capital  of  Serica,  they  were  travelling 

duringthe  space  of  seven  months.     VVhat  is  raeant  by  the  Stone  Castle   seems  never  to  have  been  sa- 

tisfactorily  explained  untii   very  recently.     Dr.  Hager,  in  his  Numismatical   History  of  the  Chinese,6 

considers  the  Stone-Castle  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Tashkand  o(  modern  times,  and  the  principal 

city  of  Eastern  Turkistan.     This  indeed  he  demonstrates,  not  only  from  geographical   coincidences, 

but  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  its  Tartar  name  ;  Tash  signifying  "a  stone,"  and  kand,  "  a  castle," 

11  tower,"  or  "  fortress."     And  in  this  etymology  he  is  confirmed   by  parallel  instances  given  by  Du 

Halde,  in  his  description  of  China,  by  the  Oriental  geography  of  Ebu  FJaukal,  and  other  works.     The 

route  of  the  caravans,  after  leaving  the  Stone-Castle  and  proceeding  farther  to  the  East,  is  involvedin 

difficulty  and  obscurity.     Ptolemy's  only  source  of  inforrnation  rpspecting  this  parl  of  their  journey 

seems  to have  been  the  verbal  stafements  of  the  tradcrs  themselves.     They  informed  him,  that  fhe  time 

occupied  by  tbis  part  of  the  undertaking  was  seven  months,  and  that  the  direction  along  which  they 


*  Originally  addressed,  by  the  editor,  in  an  epistolary  form,  to  his  learned  and  valued  friend,  Felix 
Pascalis,  M.  D.  Presidentof  the  American  Branch  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  Pari?. 

1.  Vossius,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.  2.  27. 

2.  System  of  Geography,  vol  2  p.  462.  note  of  English  translator. 

3.  Vol.  8.p.  171. 

4.  Vols.  \.p.  53:  3/).  295:  6.^.204:  7.^.32. 

5.  Ptol.  Geogr.  ed.  Erasm.p.  25,  et  seqq.    Class.  Journ.  vol.  1.  p.  B3. 

6.  "  Description  des  Meduilles  Chinoises  du  Cabinet  Imperial  de  France,  precede  d^un  Essai  de 
^rumisriwtique  Gkinoise:  par  J.  Hager."    Ccmp.  Class.  Jottrn.  vol,  1.  p,  54. 
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proceeded  inclined  from  East  a  little  lo  the  South.  Marinus,  the  geographer,  as  quotcd  by  Ptoieiiij . 
computes  these  seven  months  tiavel  at  36,200  stadia  ;  Ptolemy,  however,  taking  iuto  consideration  the 
slow  progress  ivhich  the  caravans  must  necessarily  make  in  passing  over  mountains  rnore  or  less  co- 
vered  vvith  snovv,  and  in  stopping  at  various  places  on  the  route,  diminishes  this  distance  by  one  half, 
and  makes  the  space  traversed  during  these  seven  mdnths  to  have  been  about  13,000  stadia,  or  427 
geogrsphical  miles.  It  appears  unnecessary  liere  to  enter  into  the  computation  of  Latitude  and 
Longitude  as  made  by  the  Greek  geographer.  i  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  one  who  examines  the  text 
with  care  and  attention,  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy  will  appear,  if  not  actually  to  coincide  with,  at  least  to 
have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  Singan,  the  chief  city  of  the  raodern  province  of  Shen-si  in 
China.  £  Let  us  novv  compare,  for  a  moment,  with  what  we  have  thus  far  staied,  the  account  given  of 
Serica  by  Ptoleiny  nimsetf,  3  fH  ^ZripiKr)  Tcepiopi^tTat,  dn-d  tiev  Swetas  tq  hrbs  'I/xdov  opovs  'ZicvQia.  'Aro 
$e  apKToiv,  ayv&aTtp  yfj'  dfioiuis  6e  Kai  drr'  avaToXuJv  dyvdJCToi  yfj.  'A7ro  6e  fiEarjnBpias  r<Ji  te  XonrSi  Ltipci  r/)s 
zktos  Tdyyov  'IvSiktjs  icai  etl  Xivais.  "  Serica  is  bounded,  on  the  vvest  by  Scythia  bejond  Imaus 
{Scythia  extra  Imaum)  /  on  the  north  by  unknown  land ;  on  the  east  in  like  manner  by  unknown  land ; 
on  the  south  by  the  remaining  portion  of  Indiabeyond  the  Ganges,  and  also  by  the  Sinae."  The  geo- 
grapher  then  proceeds  to  state:4  "Oprj  Se  Sii^oiKsv  SrjpiKrjv,  rd  re  Ka\oip.eva  "AvviSa,  Kai  tuv  Ai>|a«W 
ro  «j/aToXtKov  fxepos-.  koX  ra  Ka\ovLteva  'A.a/xipaia  oprj,  Kat  tu>v  Kaaioiv  to  dvaTo\iKbv  Liipos,  xai  rd  Qdyovpov 
Hpos,  £Ti  Se  twv  'HfMofiiov  Kal  "LrjpiKGiv  Ka\ov/xivoiv  rd  dvaTo\iKbv  fxepos,  Kai  to  Ka\ovfxevov  'OTTopiKoppas. 
u  Mountains  intersect  Serica  ;  namely,  the  range  which  is  called  Anniba,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Auxakian  chain,  together  vvith  those  that  afe  denominated  Asmiraea,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Casian 
range,  mount  Thaguron,  theeastern  part  of  the  montes  Emodi  and  the  Seric  chain  as  they  are  styled, 
and  what  is  called  Ottorokorras."  The  continuation  of  the  Auxakian  chain  is  m  the  Russian 
province  of  Irkutschk;  the  Asmiraean  mountains  are  those  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
thedesertof  Cobi;  the  Casian  range  extends  from  the  country  of  the  Chochotes  for  the  most  part 
along  the  Chinese  wall  towards  the  north-east;  mount  Thaguron  is  the  southern  part  of  the  Mon- 
golian  mountains,  which  stretch  ffom  the  Hoang-ho  towards  the  north  ;  the  eastern  part  of  the 
montes  Emodi  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Northern  Thibet  towards  the  southern  part  of  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shen-si,  while  Ottorokorras  is  its  continuation,  traversing  the  province  of  Shen-si, 
and  giving  rise  to  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Hoang-ho.  5  The  geographer  next  proceeds  to  describe 
the  rivers  of  Serica.  According  to  him,  tvvo  streams  in  particular  flow  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Seres  (Aiappiovai  Se  Svo  fxd\iaTa  -noTafxoi  to  iro\v  Trjs  ZvpiKrjs)  the  Oechardes  (Ol^dpSris) , 
and  the  Bautisus,  (BatJnoos).  6  The  former  of  these  springs  from  three  sources,  oue  amon^  the  Auxa- 
kian  mountains  under  the  51st  parallel  of  Latitude  ;  a  second  farther  to  the  south-east,  among  the  As- 
miraean  mountains,  under  the  parallel  of  47J  ;  and  the  third  much  farther  to  the  west,  among  the  Ca- 
sian  mountains,  under  the  44th  parallel.  The  Oechardes,  from  this  description  of  i(,  appears  to  be  no 
otherthan  the  modern  Selenga.  The  Bautisus,  the  second  river  which  is  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Casian 
chain,  on  the  borders  of  Serica,  to  the  south-west  of  one  of  the  sourcesof  the  Oechardes,  under  the  43d 
parallel,  runs  towards  the  south-east  to  the  montes  Emodi,  for  the  distance  of  about  four  degrees,  and  here 
receives  a  second  arm.  This  last  branch  rises  among  the  montes  Emodi  under  the  37th  parallel.7 
Eight  degrees  eastward  of  the  spot  where  these  two  arms  unite,  the  Bautisus  receives  a  third  branch, 
which  rises  among  the  range  of  Ottorokorras.  It  would  be  difficult  for  one,  at  the  present  day,  who  had 
to  describe  frora  mere  oral  statements  the  Hoang-ho  \a  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  to  do  it  more  ac- 
curately  than  Ptolemy  has  done,  for  that  the  Bautisus  and  Hoang-ho  are  one  and  the  same  river,  bardly 
admits  of  a  doubt.    Its  northem  arm,  the  Olan-Muzen,  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Chochotes,  or  Cal- 


1.  Piolem.  Geog.  ed.  Erasm.  p.  13.  et  seqq.  The  coraputation  of  Mannert,  however,  is  followed. 
Thia  writer  observes,  that  the  diminution  is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus  :  "  In  der 
Erasmischen  griechischen  Ausgabe  ist  diese  Verkleinerung  unrichtig  ausgedriickt." 

2.  Mannert,  "  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer,"  vol.  A.p.  505. 

3.  Ptolem.  Geog.  p.  414. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Mannert.  *,*  Geographie  der  Gr.  und  jRom.-"  vol.  4.  p.  495. 

6.  The  Erasmian  ed.  of  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Baunjj. 

7.  *'  Charte  des  Ptolemaeus,"  appended  to  "  UkerVs  Geographie  der  Gr.  und  /2."  From  fhis  map  it 
will  appear,that  the  51st  parallel  nearly  coincides  with  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  the43d  near- 
\y  with  that  of  Byzantium.    The  parallel  of  37  is  one  degree  nortb  of  that  of  Rhodes,  by  tbe  same  map, 
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inucks  ot  Hoho-Nor,  among  the  mountains  which  bound  the  desert  of  Cobi,  nnd  to  the  norlh-east  of  it 
rises  the  Etzinc,  which  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  sources  of  tbe  Oechardes.  The  Hoang-ho  takes 
m  course  towards  the  south-east,  in  order  to  unite  with  ils  southern  ann,  the  Hara-Mvzen,  which  rises 
in  the  southern  chain  of  mountains  between  China  and  Thibet,  and  directs  its  course  to  the  north-east. 
After  this,  the  united  streams  take  a  high  northern  direction,  crossing  the  great  wall,  and  then, 
bending  to  the  south,  pass  once  more  the  great  wall,  and  re-enter  China  proper.  Of  the  northem 
part  of  their  course  Ptoleroy  makes  no  mention,  for  a  very  natural  reason,  because  it  passes  far  be- 
yond  the  ancieut  caravan-routes.  They  make  their  appearance  again  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  ca" 
pital  of  Serica,  where  Ptolemy  again  mentions  them,  and  where  he  places  the  third  tributary,  proba- 
bly  the  Hori-ho.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  follows  as  an  irresistible  consequence,  that  tbe  Serica 
of  antiquity  comprehended  the  easlern  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Chochoies,  the  Chinese  province 
of  Shensi,  and  also  Mongul  Tartary  from  the  northern  confines  of  China  as  far  as  the  southern  limits 
of  Siberia.  l 

D'AnvilIe,  it  is  true,  gives  on  his  mapof  the  ancient  world  a  somewhat  different  view  of  this  quarter. 
But  D'AnvilIe  errcd  in  placing  too  much  reliance  on  the  false  representations  given  by  Mercator  to  the 
rivers  of  Serica,  in  his  maps  illustrating  the  geograpby  of  Ptolemy.3  Still,  the  authority  of  the  French 
geographer  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  siuce  he  so  far  makes  Serica  a  portion  of  China  as  to  consider 
-era,  its  metropolis,  identical  with  Kant-cheon  in  the  modern  province  of  She/i-si.  3 

In  poinling  out  the  land  of  Serica,  Ptolemy4  makps  mention  also  of  two  other  caravan-routes,  a 
northern  and  a  southern  one.  The  former  of  these  commenced  at  the  city  of  Tanais,  situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  narae  (the  modern  Don),  and  ran  onward  to  the  farlhest  east.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  route  that  Ptolemy  obtained  his  information  respecting  what  are  now  the  Volga  and 
Jaik,  of  which  nothing  was  known  before  his  time  by  the  Greeks.  He  learned  also  the  existence  of  the 
raountair.ous  chains  along  the  southern  confines  of  Siberia,  and  was  enabled  to  give  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect  account  of  their  situation  and  direction.  He  even  pushed  his  enquiries  as  far  as  the  Issedones,  the 
rnost  remote  people  to  the  east.  All  this  inforrr.ation  he  obtained  from  the  traders.  No  Greek  seems 
ever  to  have  undertaken  tnislong  and  perilous  journey.  Unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  language 
of  thevarious  predatory  tribes  which  roaraed  along  this  vast  tract  of  country,  the  atterapt  would  have 
exposed  theroselves  to  certain  destruction,  and  their  merchandise  to  the  cupidity  of  the  savage  Noma- 
des.  The  traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been  made,  must  have  belonged  to  some  one  of 
the  native  tribes  in  this  quarter,  perhaps  to  the  same  Kirgish  Tartars  who  at  the  present  day  carry  on 
thc  Russian  inland  fraffic  with  the  countries  to  the  south.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  can  we  satis- 
factorily  account  for  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  countries  mentioned  above,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  very  loose  and  general  nature  of  their  information.  The  most  eastern  people  with 
whom  the  caravan-route  had  communication  appear  to  have  been  the  Issedones.  They  would  seem  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Cssedones  of  Herodotus,  whom  that  historian  names  as  the  most  remote 
nation  of  the  north-east.s  If  an  opinion  may  be  ventured  respecting  them,  it  would  be  that  they  coin- 
cide  with  the  mcdern  Kalkas  of  Mongolia,  in  Chmese  Tartary.6  Ptolemy,  in  one  part  of  his  work.s 
oonsiders  tbis  nalion  as  a  part  of  Serica,  inasmuch  as  they  were  under  tiie  sway  of  the  Seres.  fn  his 
eighth  book,  however,  he  calls  them  a  Scythian  race,  and  even  their  capital  bore  the  name  of  'lacnSuiv 
ZKvQiicij  among  the  Greeks.  7  These  Issedones  had  cities  of  their  own,  and  were,  of  course,  some  de- 
grees  removed  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Nomadic  state.  Their  cities  must  also  have  been  well  known, 
since  Ptolemy  gives  us  the  longest  day  of  two  of  them,  This  nation  appear  to  have  formed  the  link  of 
comraunication  betweenthe  caravan-traders  and  the  country  of  the  Seres,  a  circumstance  which  arose 
from  their  being  in  subjection  to  the  Seres,  all  iramediate  access  to  whora  was  debarred  the  merchaut 


1.  Mannert,ubi  svpra. 

2.  Gosselin,  "  Geographie  des  Grecs  analys."p.  132. 

3.  D^Anvilk  "  Geog.  anc.  abreg."  vol  2.p.  326      Id.  "  Recherciies  giogr.  et  historiques  surla  Sfo 
rique  des  Anciens."     (Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscripiions,  vol.  32. p.  573.  et  seqq.) 

4.  Ptolem.  Geogr.—Comj).  Mannert,  vol.  «i.  p.  506. 

5.  Lib.4.  c.  13,  and27. 

6.  Mannert.  ubi  supra. 

7.  Piolem.  Geogr.  Comp.  Mannert,  ubisupra 
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Two  cities  close  to  the  bordcrs  of  China  seem  to  have  been  the  marts  of  this  trafuc,  'IcWwv  2>?pi*a/,  30 
called  from  its  having  among  its  inhabitants  Seres  as  well  as  Issedones,  and  Apaiffa^,  farther  to  the 
south-east.  It  iscuriousto  compare  with  what  has  just  been  stated  a  passage  from  Ammianu9  Marcel- 
linus,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  Seres.  Accordmg  to  this  writer,  i  a  high,  circular  and  conti* 
nuous  wail  surrounds  the  land  of  the  Seres :  "  In  orbis  speciem  consertae  celsorum  oggerum  summi- 
tates  ambiunt  Seras."  Is  not  this  a  description  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  encloses  the  country 
on  the  north  ?  When  this  writer  speaksof  the  western  side  of  Serica,  and  of  the  route  of*  the  tara- 
vans  beyond  the  Stone-castle,  he  makes  uomention  whatever  of  an.y  wall,  which  iu  reality  does  not  ex- 
ist  on  this  side,  but  only  on  the  north. 

The  second2  of  the  routes,  alluded  to  above,  proceeded  from  Palimbothra,  the  modern  Patna,  on  the 

Ganges,  in  a  north-east  direction  through  Thibet,  and  from  thence   along  the  southem  arm  of  the 

Bautisus,  or  Hoang-ho,  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Sera.     This  is  precisely  the  aame  route  which  the 

Jesuits,  Grueber  andD'Orville,  took  in  the  I7th  century.  3   It  is,  moreover,  the  oldest  and  most  frequented. 

By  it  the  people  of  India  obtained  the  silk  and  other  productions  of  China,  concealing,  at  the  same  tirae, 

from  the  natives  of  the  west,  the  true  quarter  whence  these  commodities  were  brought.    The  Europeans 

received  thesilk,  of  whichthey  were  in  quest,  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  answer  to  their 

enquiries  respecting  the  country  which  produced  lt,  they  only  received  statements  that  were  calculated 

to  lead  them  astray.     The  truth,  however,  could  not  remain  long  concealed,  and  accordingly  we  find 

even  Ptolemy  in  possession  of  the  true  account.     The  natives  of  India  informed  himthat  Serica,  and  the 

city  of  Sera,  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Sinae,  that  there  was  anotherroute  to  this  quarter  besides  the  one 

by  the  stone-castle,  and  that  this  route  was  through  India  by   the  way  of  Palimbothra.  4     From  this 

last-mentioned  city  the  route  in  question  lead  through  India,  until,  having  proceededeightdegrees  north 

of  Palimbothra,  it  passed  over  the  high  mountains  in  northem  Thibet.     Here  was  situatc  the  city  of 

Sota,  having  on  its  left  the  ra.nge  of  Imaus,  arid  on  its  right  the  eastern  portion  of  the  chain  denominated 

Montes  Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  boundary  between  India  and  Serica.    Farther  on  to  the  nortlr 

east  was  a  city  named  Chaurana,  and  then  the  way  proceeded  along  the  southern  arm  of  the  Bautisus, 

passing  by  the  city  of  Orosana.     The  route  then  led  to  the  city  of  Ottorokorra,  the  capital  of  a  people 

named  Ottorokorrae,  from  whom  the  easternmost  portion  of  the  MontesEmodi  received  the  appellation 

of  Ottorokorras.     We  now  stand  on  ground  with  which,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  the   Greeks  seem  to 

bave  had  some  acquaintemce   long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.     In  the  earlier  fables  and  traditions  of 

the  west,  mention  is  raade  of  a  people  named  Attacori,  dwelling  in  a  valley  which  was  always  warmed 

by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sunrand  protected  by  encircling  mountains  from  the  rude  blasts  of  the  north, 

a  people  closely  assimilated  in  the   peculiarities  of  their  situation  to  the  fabled  Hypei  boreans.  5 — After 

leavmg  the  Ottorokorrae,  the  route  led  by  Solona,  in  a  north-east  direction,  to  the  city  of  Sera. 

Kosmas  Indicopleustes»  states,  that  the  Brahmins  informed  him  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the 
country  of  the  Sinae  (T£W£a)  through  Persia  into  the  Roman  world,  so  as  to  strike  Byzantium,  it 
would  divide  theearth  into  two  equal  parts.  From  this  account  also,  loose  as  it  is,  we  may  obtain  very 
sati.sfactory  data  for  the  position  of  Serica,  which  in  the  days  of  Kosmas  was  confounded  with  the  land 
of  the  Sinae,  both  of  them  being  known  merely  as  the  country  of  silk, 

Among  modern  writers,  the  authcr  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  identifying  the  Seres  with  the  people.  of  China,7  and  his  extensive  and  accurate  learning  is 
sufficiently  well-known.  But  the  most  conclusive  authority  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
one  of  the  first  oriental  scholars  of  the  present  age.  8     "  11  n'y  a  plus  de  doute,"  observes  this  writer, 

1.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  23.  6.  p.  299.  ed.  Emesti. 

2.  Mannert.  vol  4-  p^\\.-^-Ptol  Gtog.  1.17. 

3.  Thevenot,  "  Divers  Voyages."  fol.  vol.  2. 

4.  Mannert.  ubi  supra. 

5.  Compare  Pliny,  H.  JV.  6. 17.  who  quotes  an  earlier  author,  Amornetus.  The  name  of  this  nation 
contains  one  of  the  key-words  ( — cor — )  of  the  earliest  mythology.  Comp.  Ritter.  "  Vorhatte  Euro- 
paescher  Voelkergeschichten  vor  Herodotus." 

6.  Kosmas  Iindicopl    Montfauc.  JV.  Coll.  Patr.  2.p.  137.  D.  et  scqq. 

7.  Gibbon.    "  Decline  and  Fall  R.  E."  c.  40. 

8.  Klaproth.  "  Tableaux  Historiques  de  FAsie,  depuisla  monarchie  de  Cyrusjusqwa  nosjours." 
p.  58. 
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"  que  les&erei  des  auciens  ne  soient  les  Chinois.  D'apres  les  auteurs  grecs,  le  mot  ehp  dcsigne  ct  le 
ver  d  soie  et  Ies  habitants  de  la  Scrique  ou  les  Seres  ;  or,  ce  fait  demontre,  que  le  nom  cle  cos  derniers 
leur  venait  de  la  marchandise  precieuse  que  les  peuples  de  1'  Occident  allaient  chercher  chez  eux.  En 
Armenien,  1'insecte  qui  produitla  soie  s'appelle  cheravi,  nom  qui  ressemble  assez  au  ctjp  des  Grecs.  11 
esl  naturel  de  croire  que  ces  deux  mots  avaient  ete  ompruntes  a  des  peuples  plus  orientaux.  Cesfc 
ce  que  les  langues  Mogole  et  Mandchoue  nous  donnent  la  facilite  do  demontrer.  II  en  resultera 
que-le  nom  de  la  soie,  chez  les  anciens,  est  veritablement  originaire  de  la  partie  orientale  de  1'Asie. 
La  soie  s'appelle  sirkek  chez  les  Mogols,  et  sirghe  chez  les  Mandchoux.  Ces  deux  nations  habitaient 
aunord  et  au  nord-est  de  la  Chine.  Est-il  presumable  qu'elles  ousicnt  regu  ces  denominations  des 
peuples  occidentaux ?  D'un  autre  cote,  ie  mot  Chinois  see  ou  szu,  qai  designe  la  soie,  montre  de  la 
ressemblance  avec  sirght  ou  sirkek,  et  avec  le  ahp  des  Grecs.  Cette  analogie  frappera  d7au(ant  plus 
quand  on  saura  que,  dans  la  langue  mandarine,  le  r  ne  se  prononce  pas,  tandis  que  cette  finale  se  trou- 
vait  vraisemblablement  dansles  anciens  dialects  de  la  Chine  Mais  le  rnot  coreen  sir,  qui  designe  la 
soie,  est  tout  a  fait  identique  avec  le  cfip  des  Grecs,  qui  devait  se  prononcer  aussi  sir.  La  soie  a  donc 
donne  son  nora  au  peuple  qui  la  fabriquait  et  qui  1'envoyait  dans  1'Occident,  et  les  Seres  sont  evidem- 
ment  les  Chinois,  quoi  qu'en  puissent  dire  les  geographes,  qui  ne  savent  employer  que  le  cornpas  pour 
chercher  1'emplacement  des  nations.''  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  frorn  which  the 
above  extract  is  made,  its  author  had  already  published  a  conjecture  on  the  name  of  thc  Sere? 
in  one  of  the  penodicals  of  the  day.  It  is  to  thUlast  that  M.  Abel-Remusst,  another  distinguished  ori- 
entalist,  alludes  in  the  following  remarks,  l  confirming,  at  the  same  time,  the  opinion  of  Klaproth.  "  Cc. 
que  1'article  consacre  a  la  Chine  offre  de  plus  remarquable,  c'est  1'observation  sur  1'origine  du  nom  do 
Serique,  cherche  par  M  Klaproth,  dans  le  nom  meme  de  la  soie,  sse,  en  Cbinois,  qui  vraisemblable- 
ment,  dit-il,  a  pu  etre,  dans  d'autres  dialectes  du  nord  de  la  Chine,  change  en  sir.  M.  Klaproth,  ayanr 
deja  publie  cette  conjecture,  2  j'ai  eu  l'occasion  d'y  joiudre  1'indication  d'un  fait  qui  me  parait  pro- 
pre  a  la  changer  en  certitude  :  c'est  qu'en  effet,  dans  un  vocabulaire  coreen.  qui  fait  parlie  de  1'Ency- 
clopedie  japonaise,  la  soie  est  designee  par  le  nom  de  Sirou  (prononcez  Sir),  qui  est  tout-afait  iden- 
tique  avec  le  Sity  (prononcez  Sir)  des  ecrivains  grecs." 

It  has  recently  been  asserted,  from  a  very  respectable  qu3r'.er,3  that  the  Seres  were  originally  a  peo- 
ple  of  China,  driven  into  the  territories  of  Little  Buckhario  bj  the  inroads  of  the  Huns.  It  is  difiicult 
to  conceiVe  whence  the  data  could  have  been  obtained  for  tiis  singular  hypothesis,  except  from  the 
pages  of  Gibbon  or  De  Guignes.  In  the  former  of  these  writers4  it  is  asserted,  as  a  mere  hypothesis, 
without  any  authority  whatever,  that "  the  ancient,  perhaps  the  original.  seat  of  the  Huns,  was  an  ex- 
tensive,  though  dry  and  barren  tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall."  Of 
De  Guignes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  ia  the  words  of  Klaproth  :5  "  malgre  la  facili- 
teque  1'erudition  de  cetecrivain  celebrelui  procurait  depuiser  dans  les  auteurs  Chinois,  Arabeset  Syri- 
ens,  il  lui  manquait  une  chose  essentielle,  c'etait  une  idee  juste  de  la  parente  desnations  de  PAsie.  En 
confondant  ensemble  les  nations  Turques,  Mongoles,  Toungouses.  Finnoises  et  autres,  il  a  manque  son 
but,  de  sorte  que  son  ouvrage  n'est  reellement  q'un  magasin  immense  de  materiaux  precieux,  entasses  sans 
discernment."  It  seems  that  De  Guignes  found,  both  before  and  after  the  Chrislian  era,  a  powerful  No- 
madic  nation,  cnlled  Hioung  nou  by  the  Chinese,  which  continually  infested  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours.  They  occupied  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  of  China.  The  mere  resemblance 
of  names  led  De  Guignes  to  conclude,  that  these  Hioung  nou  were  the  same  people  with  the  Huns. 
Klaproth,  however,  has  shewn  most  conclusively,c  from  the  Chinese  historians,  that  the  Hioung  nou 
were  a  branch  of  the'Turkish  race,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese  near  the  sources  6*  the  Irtysh, 
about  the  91st  year  of  our  present  era.  The  remnant  of  this  nation  directed  their  course  towards  the 
west,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Sogdiana,  but  they  could  not  reach  this  country,  and  were  compelled  to 
stop  in  the  region  to  the  north  of  Khouei  thsu,  or  the  Koutche  of  mors  modern  days.    After  this  they 


1.  "  Melanges  Asiatiques^  vol.  \.p.  290. 

2.  "  Joumal  Asiatique,'1''  vol.  2.  p.  243. 

3.  "  Documents  relative  to  thcmanufacturing  of  Silk*  laid  before  Congress  U.  S.  A.  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  1323. 

4.  Gibbon.  "  Decline  and  Fali  R.  £."  c.  26. 


5.  "  Tableaux  Historiques,1"  p.  242. 
S.  "  Tableaux  Histy  p.  301.  et  setjq. 
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moved  towards  the  north-east,  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  steppe  of  Kirghiz,  where  the  annals  oi"  China 
cease  to  make  mention  of  them.  And  yet  De  Guignes,  without  giving  the  least  authority  for  what  he 
advances,  observes ;  "  Ce  sont  les  Huns  qui  passerent  dans  la  suite  en  Europe  sous  le  regne  de  1'  empe- 
reur  Valens." 

It  may  notbe  amiss,  before  leaving  this  part  of  tbe  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Huns,  in  order  to  disprove  more  fully  the  statement  which  has  led  to  these  remarks.  1 
The  most  ancient  author,  who  makes  mention  of  the  Huns,  isDionysius  Periegetes.  This  geographer, 
who  wrote  probably  about  A.  D.  160,  enumerates  four  nations,  which,  in  the  order  of  his  nar- 
rative,  followed  each  other,  as  regarded  position,  from  north  to  south  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
viz.  the  Scythians,  the  Huns  (Owwi),  the  Caspians  and  the  Albanians.2  Eratoslhenes,  cited  by 
Strabo,3  places  these  nations  in  the  same  order  ;  in  place  of  the  Huns,  howev<  r,  he  makes  mentlon  of 
the  Ouitiens  (Oiitnoi),  whowere  probably  the  most  eastward  tribe  of  the  Huns.  Ptolemy,4  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  places  the  Huns  (Xovvoi)  between  the  Bastarnae  and  Roxolani, 
and  consequently  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Borysthenes.  The  Armenian  historians  make  mention  of 
them  under  the  name  of  Hounk,  and  assign  them,  for  their  place  of  residence,  the  country  to  the  north 
of  Caucasus,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  For  this  same  reason  they  call  the  pass  of  Derbend 
the  rampart  of  the  Huns.  In  the  geography  which  is  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Moses  of  Khorene,  the 
follovving  passage  also  occurs:  "  The  Massagetae  inhabit  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  where  is  the  branch  of 
Mount  Caucusus,  which  contains  the  rampart  of  Tarpant  (Derbend),  and  a  wonderful  tower  built  in  the 
sea  :  to  the  north  are  the  Huns,  with  their  city  of  Varhatchan,  and  others  besides."  Moses  of  Khorene» 
in  his  Armenian  history,  makes  mention  of  the  wars  which  king  Tiridates  the  Great,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  259.  to  A.  D.  312,  waged  agaihst  the  northem  nations  wbo  had  inade  an  irruption  into  Armenia. 
This  monarch  attacked  them  in  the  plains  of  the  Karkeriens,  in  northern  Albania,  between  Derbend 
and  Terek,  defeated  them,  slew  their  prince,  and  pursued  them  into  the  country  of  the  Hounk  or 
Huns.  It  were  useless,  however,  to  multiply  authorities.  %  Sufhcient  has  been  said  to  prove,  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  original  seats  of  the  Huns  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian.  That  they  were  not  of 
the  Mongol  or  Calmuck  race,  is  apparent  of  itself,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  descriptions 
that  are  given  of  their  personal  deformity  by  the  ancient  writers.  Scarcely  a  single  feature  of  the  welL* 
known  Tartar  physiognomy  enters  into  these  accounts  of  them.  They  were  probably  the  same  with  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Fins,6  and  hence  the  theory,  which  makes  them  to  have  dispossessed  of  their 
pnmitive  seatsthe  ancient  nations  of  the  Seres,  errs  in.placing  fhe  original  settlements  of  the  Huns  too 
far  altogether  to  the  east. 

We  will  novv  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  enquiry,  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  possessed  in  relation  to  the  silk  raanufacture  of  antiquity. 

1  It  is  an  extremely  ingenious  conjecture  of  Hager,7  that  the  "  golden  fleece"  of  antiquity  was 
nothing  more  than  raw  silk,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  often  resembles  gold  in  colour,  appearing  like  so 
many  fine  threads  of  that  metal.  The  opinion  maintained  by  sonie,  that  the  golden  fieece  only  im- 
plied  the  gold  which  was  collected  by  means  of  fleeces  dragged  through  the  rivers  of  Colchis,8  is  con- 
tradicted  by  the  facf,  thatthe  golden  fleece  of  the  Argonauts  Was  not  found  in  rivers,butm  a  wood,  and 
on  a  tree.    Thus,  in  the  Argonautics  of  the  false  Orpheus,  it  is  stated,  ? 

Mfccov  <T  ijzpo/JirjKEg  E7rt  ctvitos  aXffd  jtoXAw 
"H7rXwrai  (prjyoto,  Tripii;  K\ab*eu>Giv  ipavvdv. 

'Ev  5'  apa  oi  %pvcr£iov  eiriKpi[iar  svda  Kal  svQa 
"Opir7]Kos  ravaolo  dipas, 


1.  Comp.  Rlaproth.  ubisupra. 

2.  Dionysii  Periegesis,  v.  730.  et  Eustath.  in  loc. 

3.  Strabo,  ed.  Tzschk.  vol.  4.  p.  458. 

4.  Ptol.  Geog.  ed.  Erasmus,  p.  409.  et  seqq. 

5.  Compare  Klaproth,p.  235. 

6.  Klaproih,  p.  246. 

7.  «'  Pantheon  Chinois,"  c.  II.  Comp.  Class.  Journ.  vol.  l.p.  1??, 
3.  Banier's  Mythology,  vol.  4.  p.  43. 

o,  .Argonautica,  v.  927.  ed.  Hermann, 
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Aud  again,  in  Apoilonius  Rhodius  we  are  informed   of  Medea's  accompanying  Jason  to  the  sacra? 
wood,  in  search  of  thevast  oak  treei  onwhich  thefieece  ivas  lying.2 

-ficd'  Itpbv  a\oos  "ikovto, 


>t}t]ydv  d~tiptotr]v  Si^rjfxivo),  p  t~i  Kwas  * 
BtftMro, 

So,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  poet,  after  Medea  has  applied  the  charm  to  the  eyes  of  the  dragou, 
the  monster  is  represented  as  extendinghis  irnmense  spires  through  the  thick  wood,  and  Jason  as  taking 
thejieecefrom  the  trce  on  which  it  reposed.3 


—  rd  <5'  d~tipova  ttoXXov  6moou> 


KvK\a  iro\v~piyivoio  <5t££  v\rjs  TzravvoTO. 
"Evda  <5'  b  fttv  ftpvotcov  d~o  Spvbs  a'ivvTO  K<3a<r> 

Now  the  ancients  believed  prelty  generally  that  silk  grew  on  trees,  and  this  belief  appears  to  have  beeil 
prevalent  even  as  late  as  the  13th  century.  And,  as  regards  the  oak  and  ash  trees  of  which  the  poets 
and  historians  of  antiquity  speak,  it  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  tbat  silk  is  found  on  tbe  oak  and  ash 
as  well  as  on  the  mulberry  tree.4  In  China,  it  is  said  there  are  three  sorts  of  silk-worras,  besides  those 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  are  reared  on  the  oak,  ash  and  pear-tree.  5 — It  is  curious  to  compare,  with 
what  is  here  asserted  respecting  the  golden  fleece,  the  narrative  of  Euripides  relative  to  the  fatal  pre- 
sents  sent  by  Medea  to  tne  new  bride  of  Jason  6  "I  will  send  to  her  presents,"  esclairas  the  wretched 
woman,  "  which  I  well  know  far  surpass  in  beauty  any  uow  among  men,  both  a  finely  wrought  robe 
(\sttt6v  rt  TrejrXov)  and  a  golden-twined  chaplet."  Aud,  a  few  lines  after,7  she  describes  these  orna- 
ments  as  those  which  the  Sun,  her  father's  father,  once  gave  to  his  descendants.  TheChorus,*  in 
speaking  of  this  same  robe,  observe,  that  "  its  beauty  and  divine  glitter"  will  persuade  her  towhom  iC 
issent;  and  accordingly,  the  instant  that  Creon's  daus;hter  pe.rceived  the  presents,  although  testifying 
but  a  moment  before  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  presence  of  Medea's  children,  u  she  refused  not," 
says  the  poet,  "  but  promised  her  husband  every  thing  ;  and  before  thy  sons  and  their  father  weregone 
far  from  the  house,  sbe  took  and  put  on  the  variegated  robe."9 


OVK  T]V£O%£T0, 

'AXX'  *ivts'  avSpl  ir&vra'  koi  irplv  ck  56fio)v 
MaKpav  airtivai  iraripa  koI  iraiSas  oidtv, 
AaSovoa  niir\ovs  voiiaXovs  ^jivia^ero. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  robe  must  have  been  one  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature  to  warrant  the  description,  and  produce  the  impression,  which  has  just  been  alluded  to. 
Besides,  Medea's  speaking  of  it  as  a  robe  received  by  her  progenitors  from  the  Sun,  stamps  it  at  once 
as  an  article  of  oriental  origin  May  it  not  then,  without  any  great  violation  of  probability,  be  supposed 
tohavebeen  actually  a  silken  robe? — a  rare  and  soothing  present  for  a  youthful  and  oflended  bride. 
It  is  true,  we  are  deducing  all  this  from  the  mere  language  of  poetry,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
much  ot  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  based  upon  earlier  traditions,  which  supply  the  place  of  positive 
history.  If  itbe  objected,  that  the  robe  in  question  wasone  of  Byssus,  we  answer  thatthis  is  extremely 
improbable,  inasmuch  as  Byssus  wasproducedin  great  abundance  and  excellent  quality  in  EIis,i  o  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  an  article  of  any  great  rarity  in  Greece. — Objections,  however,  of  a  very 


1.  For  remarks  on  the  tfyos,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  22  14. 
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plausible  nature,  may  be  made  relative  to  the  way  ir>  which  such  an  article  as  silk  could  be  iolioduced 
into  Colchis,  and  ihe  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  could  have  obtained  respecting  this  article  prior  to 
their  ondertaking  an  expedition  in  quest  of  it.  In  answer  to  this  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  people  of  Colchis,  although  supported  apparently  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  nearly  all  the  aocient  writers,  is  very  far  removed  from  any  thing  like  certainty.  One  wri- 
ter  appears  to  have  borrowed  hisauthority,  on  this  head,  from  another,  and,  i{  we  trace  them  up  to  their 
source,  we  shall  find  that  to  be  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  -  Ritter,  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars 
of  the  age,  has  examined  the  whole  subject  with  great  Iearning  and  singular  ingenuity,  and  tbe  result  i», 
that  he  proves  most  conclusively  the  Colchians  to  have  been  a  people  of  Hihdoo,  or  Indian,  origin,  and 
shows  alsothatan  active  inland-trade  was  constantly  carried  on  between  them  and  the  mother-coun- 
try.2  Setting  all  this  aside,  however,  the  question  raay  still  be  answered  in  another  way.  The  Argo- 
nauts,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  Eratosthenes,  advanced  farthcr  than  Colchis,  and  went  into  Me- 
dia.  Strabo3  corsfirmsfhis  circumstance.  According  to  reports  mentioned  in  Strabo,  Jason  penetrat- 
ed  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  tbe  provinces  whicb  bounded  his  travels  are  precisely  those  most  abundant 
in  siik.  Besides,  there  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  this  stateraent  of  the  Argonauts  having  reach- 
ed  Media,  and  the  name  itself  of  the  princess  Medea.  Herodotusstates*  tbat  the  Medes  derived  their 
name  from  Medea.  May  we  not  do,  wbat  is  so  frequently  done  with  the  legends  of  antiquity,  invert  the 
order  of  the  tradition,  and  make  Medea  to  have  derived  her  name  from  the  nation  whence  she  sprang  ? 
The  Abbe  Banier,5  however,  contends,  that  Jason's  long  ship  was  adapted  rather  to  warlike  tban  com- 
mercial  purposes,  and  he  cites  the  authority  of  Ulpian,s  as  well  as  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophaues,7  to 
this  effect.  But  these  writers  merely  speak  of  what  was  customary  in  their  own  days,  and  not  of  usa- 
ges  which  prevailed  in  the  more  remote  periods  of  history.  It  is  certain,  that  long  vessels  were  used 
for  commerce  subsequent  to  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The  voyages,  for  example,  of  the  Phocaeans 
to  Tartessus,  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  were  made  in  long  sbips.  8  To  surn  up  all,  even  ih  our  own  days 
the  principal  stuff  manufactured  of  silk  derives  its  name  vclvet  (in  French  velours)  from  the  Latin  vel~ 
Jus,  a  lleece. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  eitber  allude  to,  or  make  di- 
rect  mention  of,  the  article  which  we  term  silk.  In  doing  this,  it  is  conceived  that  an  historical  order, 
as  far  as  practicable,  will  present  tbe  subjcct  in  the  most  perspicuous  point  of  view. 

The  first  writer  wbogives  any  direct  information  on  this  bead  is  Aristotle.9  The  surprising  accura- 
cy  of  his  account,  considering  his  imperfrct  sources  of  intelligence,  may  well  demand  our  attentioa. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  :  'E/c  Si  tlvos  crKiaXfiKos  fieydXov  b$  £%ei  otov  Ktpara  Kai  Sia<pipet  rtov  aXXuv.  yi- 
verai  Se  Trpdrov  fiev,  fiera6aX6vTos  tov  cK<i>Xr]Kos,  KdjjLirri  eireira  fiofxSvXios-  i<  Si  tovtov  veicvSaXos'  iv  e£  Se  iiijcl 
HeraSdXXet  ravras  rd$  fiop<pd$  -rrdcas'  ik  Se  rovrov  tov  $d>ov  koi  rd  BoliBvkio  avaXiovvt  tSv  yvvaiK<2v  nves 
avaTirjvi^djxevai  K&neira  xxpaivovai.  Upwrrf  Se  Xiyetai  v<pavat  iv  K$  HaLKptXtf  Aatwov  Svydriip.  Athenae- 
us  refers  to  this  passage  in  the  following  terms  :  'lo-Topel  [' AputtbTiXtis]  Sti  koI  tK  rtj$  r5v  <p6etpZv 
6%stas  ai  KoviSes  yevv&vrai,  ko.1  '6ri  ek  rov  CKwXrjtcos  fieraf3dXXovro$  yiverai  Kifivrj,  i^  jjg  BoLt6vXio$,  &$* 
ov  veKvSaXos  iivofjiatyievos-—- Dr.  Vincent,  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  unites  these  two  passages  to- 
gether,  maki.ig  the  one  3upply  what  is  defective  in  the  other,  and  gives  the  following  translation  of 
them  :  "  There  is  a  worm  which  issues  from  [an  egg  as  small  as]  the  nit  of  lice  :  it  is  of  a 
laige  size,  and  has  [protuberance?,  bearing  the  resemblance  of]  horns,  [in  which  re9pectj  it  dif- 
ers  from  other  worms.  The  first  change  which  it  undergoes  is  by  the  conversion  of  the  worm  in- 
to  a  caterpiilar,  it  then  becomes  a  grub,  or  chrysalis,  and  at  length  a  moth.  The  whole  of  this 
iransfoi  mation  is  completed  in  six  months.  There  are  women  who  wind  off  a  thread  frem  tbis  animal, 
which  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a  caterpillar ;  and  that  is  the  material  from  which  they  after- 


1.  2.  c.  104. 

2.  Vorhalle  Europ.  Vollkergesch.  vor  Herodotus,  pp.  35.-95. 
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jrrn  thc  texiuie  of  the  web.  This  iuventioti  is  attributed  to  Pamphiia,  a  woman  of  the  isle  of 
Cos,  and  daughter  of  Latoius." — Tlie  learned  translalor  then  entcrs  into  a  full  examination  of  this  pas- 
sage  of  Aristotle,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Ibe  silk  nientioned  in  it  be  the  true  silk  which 
we  have  at  the  present  day,  and  produced  by  the  true  silk-worm.  He  considers  a  link  of  the  chain  lo 
be  wanting  in  the  passage  under  review,  inasmuch  as  the  siiken  thread  is  not  wound  otffrom  the  aniraal 
itself,  but  from  the  cocoon.  In  the  next  place,  the  true  silk- worra  is  not  of  large  size,  but  small,  at  ita  first 
appearance  and  before  it  becomes  a  calerpillar.  "  Neither  can  it  properly  be  callcd  a  worm,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  caterpillar.  A  caterpillar  is  discriminated  from  a  worm  by  its  sinall  protuberances 
which  serve  for  legs,  and  is  called  Kdam)  in  Greek,  from  its  bending  or  undulating  motion  ;  these  legs 
of  the  reptile  may  be  hardly  distinguishiible  at  its  first  production,  which  may  have  induced  Arislotle 
to  call  it  a  worm.  As  regards  the  Coan  vestments,  no  one,  after  reading  the  passage  cited  above,  will 
feel  inclined  to  raaintain  that  they  were  of  cotton.  They  seem  to  have  been  entirely  of  fine,  thin,  trans- 
parent  silk,  inferior,  however,  in  softness  and  splendour,  to  the  Oriental.  Salmasius  and  Hoflmanfar- 
nish  an  additional  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the  Coan  article,  which  is,  that  the  Coans  suffered  the 
Aurelia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  This  ruins  the  silk  for  all  fine  work,  for  the  thread  is  then  ob- 
taiued  by  spinning  lt  frora  a  flock ;  whereas,  to  have  itreeledoff  continuous,  the  Aurelia  must  be  killed 
by  heat,  and  the  cocoon  preserved  from  perforation." 

We  find  no  mention  made  of  the  Seres,  or  fheir  peculiar  manufacture,  in  any  Greek  author,  for  a  long 
period  subsequeut  to  the  age  of  Aristotle,  unless  it  be  that  the  fine  stuffs  of  Amorgos,  i  which  are  described 
as  having  been  almost  transparent  and  in  point  of  fineness,  as  well  as  of  price,  ranked  before  those  made 
of  Byssus  aad  Ca*rpathus,  weresirailar  to  those  manufactured  in  theisland  of  Cos. — TheRomans  appear 
to  have  first  become  acquainted  with  the  name  and  product  of  the  Seres  about  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Hence,  whatever  we  find  on  this  subject  becomes,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  for  both.. 

Virgil  appears  to  be  the  firstRoman  writer  who  raakes  mention  of  the  Seres : 

"  Quid  nemora  Aethiopnm,  molli  canentia  lana  ? 
Velleraque  utfoliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres  ?"2 

Who  are  meant  in  this  passage  by  the  Aethiopians,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  especial- 
\y  as  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Seres  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  this.  "  Aethiopians" 
(AiQioires)  was  a  general  name  among  the  Greeks  for  every  nation  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  complexion, 
an  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Their  first  acquaintance  with  a 
raceof  this  description  seems  to  have  been  derived  frora  Aegypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  both  of  which  coun- 
tries  they  would  naturally  meet  with  many  accounts  of  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  dark-brown  natives  of  southern  Arabia,  who  brought  their 
ware9  to  Sidon  by  the  overland  trade,  and  hence  it  is  that  Homer  makes  mention  of  two  Aethiopian 
races,  the  western  and  eastern  :  3 

Aldio-as  toi  ci%6a  cs.Caiarai,  sc^aroi  avSpuv, 
Ol  [ilv  cvaouivov  'firepiovos,  ol  6'  aviovToc. 

The  opinion  of  Aristarchus*  and others  of  the  Grecian  coramentators on  Homer,  whichraakes  theNile 
(o  have  been  the  dividing  line  between  these  two  races,  is  too  refined  for  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  im- 
plies  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  interior  ot  Africa,  and  the  course  of  the  river  of  Aegypt, 
than  he  appears  to  have  pessessed.  Homer's  western  Aethiopians  are  the  natives  of  inland  Africa, 
the  eastern  those  of  southern  Arabia,  wbo  were  thought  by  the  earlier  Greeks  to  dwell  in  the  imraediate 
vicinity  of  the  great  source  of  light.  When  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  a  subsequent  age,  was  pourecLupon 
Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country,  perceiviiig  some  dark-coloured  nations  among  the  follow- 
ers  of  the  monarch,  applied  to  them  the  name  of  Aethiopians,  in  perfect  conformity  with  its  original  im- 
port ;  and  hence  Herodotus,5  in  speaking  of  the  forces  which  served  on  that  expedition,  enumerates  two 


1.  Boeckh.     "  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener^  vol.  1.  p.  115.  and  the  authorities  there  cited, 
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distinct  races,  thc  eastern  and  western  Aethiopians.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  his  description  of  the 
former,  and  their  "  long  straight  hair,"  that  none  other  are  meant  than  the  people  of  India.  If  this 
deduction  becorrect,  the  Seres  of  Virgil  will  of  course  be  the  people  of  China.  As  to  their  combing 
Jleeces  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  allusion  is  manifeslly  to  silk,  which  many  of  the  ancients  believed 
to  be  a  sortof  dowu  gathered  from  the  leaves  of  trees.  Thus  Pliny,i  in  a  subsequent  ajie,  remarks, 
"  Primi  sunt  hominum  qui  noscantur  Seres,  lanicio  sylvarum  nobiles^  perfusam  aqua  depectentes 
frondium  caniciem" 

Tse  moment  silk  became  known  among  the  western  nations,  it  was  eagerly  purchased  as  an  article 
of  luxury,  atid  began  to  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  attire.  Atthat  period  of  growing 
corruption,  it  was  no  wonder  that  such  an  invention  should  be  hailed  with  transport,  which,  while  it  sup- 
plied  the  person  with  a  covering,  still,  iike  our  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  (he  eye  of  the  beholder  in 
almost  perfect  nudity.  The  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  it  is  true,  in  a  later  age,  was  the  first  who  disgraced 
himself  by  appearing  in  a  dress  wholly  of  silk,  yet  Seric  and  Coan  vestments  are  frequently  men- 
tioned  by  the  Roman  writers  either  contemporary  with,  or  not  long  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  Virgih 
Thus,  in  Tibullus,2  we  have, 

"  Hic  dat  avaritiae  siimulos,  hinc  Coa  puellis 
Vestis,  et  a  rubro  lucida  concha  mari.n 

And  again,  the  same  poet  alludes  to  their  being  fancifully  interwoven  with  gold,s 

"  Illa  geret  tenues,  quasfemina  Coa 
Texuit,  auratas  disposuitque  vias." 

ln  Propertius,*-  we  have  the  following  allusion  to  the  Seric  manufactures : 

"  Quid  relevant  variis  serica  textilibus  ?" 

where  serica  is  equivalent  to  vestes  stragulae  bombyeinae.  And,  in  another  passage  of  the  same 
poet,5 

"  Serica  nam  taceo  volsi  carpenta  nepotis." 

where  serica  earpenta  mean  vehicles,  with  silken  hangings.  In  Ovid6  also  we  have  the  following 
line, 

"  Vela  colorati  quaUa  Seres  habent." 

About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  Seric  vestments  found  their  way  to 
Rome  as  presents  also  from  foreign  nations.  Florus7  stares,  that  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  embassy 
from  the  Seres  came  to  Rome,  with  present9  of  precious  stones,  elephants,  and  other  gifts.  Among 
these  last,  Seric  vestments,  or  else  raw  silk,  were  no  doubt  inCluded.  It  we  glance  at  the  Greek  writers 
whoflourished  about  this  period,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  Strabo  passing  over,  inalmost  total  silence, 
both  the  nation  of  the  Seres  as  well  as  their  singular  manufacture,  the  more  especially  as  bis  contem- 
porary,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  makes  such  full  mention  of  them.  Thus,  we  find  Dionysius  describing 
the  Seres  as  a  nation  of  the  farthest  east,  who  paid  no  attention  to  cattle  or  sheep,  but  occupied  them- 
selves  in  combing  ihe  varkgated  fowers  produced  from  their  otherwise  neglected  land,  and  in  making 
vestments  of  an  ingenious  and  costly  kind,  resembling  in  hue  the  meadow-flowers,  and  with  which 
even  spider^s  webs  could  not  compare  as  tofneness  of  texture  ;s 
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— Kai  iQvza  fidpdapa  Ztip&v, 

Otre  /?<5«j  /tti/  avaivovrai  Kal  ?<pia  firj\a, 
Al6\a  fe  ^aivovTts  ipfiptjs  dvdca  yaii)s, 
E"//ara  tlv%ovgiv  no\v8aiSa\a  rip^tvra, 
"Ei86fi£va  Xpoii)  \ufJioivi5os  dvQza  iroiw 
Kdvois  ovti  Ktv  Ipyov  dpa^ydwv  ipioatv. 

Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  who  flourished  about  1160  A.  D.  and  wrote  a  leavned  coramen- 
tary  on  the  work  whence  this  extract  is  taken,  gives  a  verj  curious  uccount  of  the  Seres,  which  would 
tend  still  more  strongly  to  confirm  the  belief  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Chinese  He  describesi 
them  asan  unsocial  nation,  refusingall  intercourse  with  ^trangers  (a-npooyLiyu.s  dvQp&nois  koi  dvoui\yToi.) 
They  marked  the  price  on  the  articles  which  they  wished  to  sell,  and,  having  Ieft  them  ia  a  pa>  ticular 
place,  retired.  The  traders  then  came,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  goods  tbe  amount  demanded,  or 
else  so  much  asthey  were  willing  to  give.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  in  their  turn,  and  ihe  Seres  coming 
back,  either  took  what  was  offered  or  carried  away  the  goods  again.  We  have  here  the  same  cautious 
system  of  commercial  dealing  whieh  characterises  the  Chinese  of  our  own  days,  only  in  a  far  stricter 
degree.  This  peculiarity  in  the  traffic  of  the  Seres  is  noticed  also  by  Plin) ,  Pomponius  Mela  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.3 

But  to  relurn  to  the  order  of  Chronology,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  according  to  Ta- 
citus,  3  a  law  was  passed  at  Rome  ordaining  that  men  should  not  disgrace  themselves  by  the  use  of 
Seric  vestments,  or,  10  adopt  the  strong  language  of  the  original,  "  ne  vestis  serica  viros  foedareV 
Lipsius,  in  an  Excursus  on  this  passage,  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  Seric  vestment  means  one  of  cotton 
that  grows  spontaneously  on  trees  in  the  country  of  the  Seres,  and  that  vestis  bombycina,  on  the  other 
hand,  means  one  of  silk.  But  surely  the  use  of  a  cotton  garment  would  hardly  have  called  for  the  re- 
probation  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Besides,  Sylvester,4  in  his  remarks  on  the  2d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v  66.) 
has  conclusively  shewn  that  sericum  means  "  silk  on  the  loom,"  and  bombyx  "  raw  silk.,, 

At  a  laterperiod  we  find  Seneca5  esclaiming,  "  Video  sericas  vestes,  si  vestes  vocandae  sunt,in 
quiims  nihil  est  quo  defendi  aut  corpus,  aut  denique  pudor  possit :  quibus  sumtis,  mulier parum  liquido 
nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit.  Haec  ingenti  summa  ab  ignotis  etiam  ad  commercium  gentibus  accer- 
suntur."  And  again,  in  another  portion  of  bis  works,  we  have  the  following,6  "  Posse  nos  vestitos 
esse  sine  commercio  Serum.'''' 

It  is  in  tbe  elder  Pliny,  however,  that  we  find  the  strongest  authorities  on  this  subject.  The  pas- 
sageof  Aristotle,  which  we  have  cited  above,  he  quotes  once7  expressly  and  once8  incidentally.  In 
another9  instance,  he  alludes  in  the  following  expressive  words  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  females  in 
adopting  this  dress  :  "  ut  in  publico  matrona  transluceaty  In  the  proem  to  the  12th  book,  he  remarks, 
M  caedi  montes  in  marmora,  vestes  ad  Seras  peti.''''  Among  many  other  passages  in  this  author,  tbere  is 
one  too  long  to  quote  here,  which  proves  conclu«ively  that  the  Coan  vestments  were  of  silk,  and  the  pro- 
duce  of  a  particular  kind  of  silk-worm  bred  in  the  island  of  Cos.  Forcellinii  o  cites  the  opimon  of  Salma* 
sius  (Saumaise)  who  thought  that  the  silk-worms  of  Pliny  were  the  same  as  those  of  our  own  time,  and 
that  Pliny  had,  from  want  of  sufficient  information  on  the  subject,  quoted  an  incorrect  description  of 
them  from  some  earlier  writer. 

Quintilian also alludes  to  the  toga  serica,\  l   and  Juvenal,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  finds  this  an  am- 

1.  Eustath.  in  Dionys.  Perieg.p.  239.  ed.  Oxon. 

2.  Plin.  H.  JV.  6. 17.  Pomponius  Mela,  3.7.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  23.  Q.p.  299.  ed.  Er- 
nesti. 

3.  Tacitus.  Annai.  2.  33. 

4.  ForceUini  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.  Bombyw, 

5.  Seneca,  de  Benef  7.  9. 

6.  Id.  Ep.  90. 

7.  Plin.H.  JV.  11.  26. 
3.  Id.  6   20. 

9.  Id.  6.  17. 

10.  Lex.  Toi.  Lat.s.  v.Bonibyj.. 
XtL  Quiniilian,  Imt.  Orat. n?  V 
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ple  Iherae  for  indignant  satire.  i     In  Martial,  likewise,  the  allusions  to  Seric  "vestments  are  more  than 
once  met  with.    Thus,2 

"  NeC  nisi  prima  velit  de  Tusco  serica  vico." 

andagain,3 

"  JVec  dentes  aliler  guam  serica  nocie  reponas."" 

Suetonius,*  only  once  makes  mention  of  Seric  garments,  and  then  very  slightly,  in  the  case  pf  the  Em- 
peror  Caligula,  "  Satpe  depictas,  gemmatasque  indutus  paenulas,  manuleatus,  et  armillaius  inpvbli- 
cumprocessit,  aliquando  sericatus"  They  are  named  also  once  in  Plutarch,s  but  the  allusion  is  a  very 
general  one.  A  youog  female  is  admonished  uolto  make  use  of  rd  atjptKa-,  which  can  only  be  ubtained 
at  great  expense.  Pausanias  is  the  next  wriler  in  the  order  of  time  who  challenges  our  attention  on 
this  subject.  He  givesB  a  long  account  of  the  silk-worm,  in  a  very  interesting  passage,  which  may  be 
translated  as  follows.  "  There  is  a  worm  (£<i>ii$toi>)  in  their  (the  Seres')  country,  which  theGreekscallwr, 
(Hv  orjpa  Ka\ovaiv  "EMyves,)  but  to  which  the  natives  give  a  diflerent  appellation.  lt  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  largest-sized  beetle,  but,  in  other  respects,  resembles  the  spiders  which  weave  their  webs  under  the 
trees,  and,  like  them,  it  has  eight  feet.  The  Seres,  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  rear  these  insects  in 
houses  specially  adapted  to  that  purpose.  They  work  a  very  slender  thread,  which  is  twined  around  their 
feet.  They  are  fed  nearly  four  jears  on  panic,  (-rraptxovres  atytat  TpoQrjv  ZXv/jiov)  ;  in  the  fifth  (for  they 
know  tbat  they  will  not  live  longer)  they  give  tliem  a  green  reed  to  eat.  This  is  the  animaPs  favourite 
food,  wbicb  it  devours  until  it  bursts  from  repletion.  The  Seres  obtain  a  quanlity  of  thread  from  its 
bowels."  What  Pausanias  adds,  however,  respecting  the  situation  of  Seria,  that  it  is  "  an  island  in  a 
recessof  the  Indian  Ocean,"  probably  refers  to  Ceylon,  and  is  grounded  upon  the  mistnken  idea7  that 
the  silk,  which  formed  a  chief  article  of  export  from  that  island,  was  likewise  manufactured  there. 
Tertullian»  and  Clemens  Alexandrinusa  also  speak  of  the  silk-worm,  and  appear  better  acquainted 
with  the  several  changes  vvhicb  it  undergoes  than  Pausanias.  The  principal  points  in  which  they  dif- 
fer  from  the  correct  accounts  of  modern  times  are,  their  making  the  insect  in  question  resemble  the 
spider  in  the  mode  of  forming  its  thread,  and  their  assigning  a  different  lcaf  from  that  of  the  mulberry 
for  its  food.  i  o  Dio  Cassius  aud  Herodian  both  make  mention  of  the  seric  manufactures.  The  former  de- 
scribts  the  ancient  aripmbv  in  the  following  language  :  l  i  tovto  Se  rb  txpaa^a  ^At&fr  fiapPdpov  tarlv  zpyov> 
Kal  ttap>  tKsivwv  Kal  irpbs  »//tas,  ts  rpv<pr)v  rwv  irdvv  yvvaiK&v  irepiTTr)v.  .  "  Tbis  species  of  tissue  is  a  workof 
barbarian  luxury,  and  has  found  ils  way  from  that  distant  quartereven  unto  us,  in  order  to  furnishour 
higher  class  of  females  with  the  materials  for  exccssive  extravagance."  Herodian  speaks  of  seric  vestments 
as  fitter  for  females  thau  for  mea.  1 2  T<£  rotavTa  Ka^utmapara  ovk  dvSpdaiv,  dX\u  Srjhriais  irphttv-  Vopis- 
cus  1  3  informs  us,  "  Vesiem  holosericam  neqve  ipse  (Avrelianus)  in  vesiiario  suo  habvit,  neqve  alteri 
utendam  dedit.  Et  quum  ab  eo  uxor  suapeteret,  ut  unico  pallio  biatteo  serico  utcretur,  ille  respon- 
dit :  absit  ut  auro  fila  pensentur;  libra  enim  auri  tunclibra  serici  fuit"  The  extravagant  price 
which  is  here  mentioned,  a  pound  of  gold  for  a  pound  of  silk,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  the  over-iand  trade  to  Serica  being  rendered  more  precarious  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  se- 
cond  Persian  empire.  Passing  by  the  several  authors  who  mention  the  seric  vestments  without  any  ac- 
corapanying  circumstances  sufficiently  important  to  merit  a  quotation,  we  come  to  Lampridius,  who  de- 
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votes  to  infamy  tuc  Emperor  Ileliogabalus,  1  for  having  first  dared  to  appear  in  a  dress  wholly  of  silL 
St.  Basil3  makes  a  curious  application  of  the  knowledge  that  appears  to  have  been  generally  diffused 
about  this  period  respecting  the  transformations  of  the  silk-worm,  by  exhorting  the  rich,  who  could  nor. 
be  induced  to  dispense  with  garments  of  silk,  to  remember  at  least  in  putting  them  on,  that  the  worm,  of 
whose  substance  ihey  were  made,  is  a  type  of  the  resurrection.  Ju!;:is  Pollux3  also  ailudes  to  this  in- 
sect,:  CK(iXr)Kii  elaiv  ol  06ii6vKCi,  a^  uiv  rd  viitiara  uviievrat,  locixcp  6  dpd^vrjs.  evioi  £e  Kal  rovg  Hripas  airu 
roiovTiov  treptov  $u>iov  dOpoi^CLv  ipacrl  rd  vipdc-fxara.  Ammianus  Marcellinus4  next  follows,  who  gives  the 
following  narrative:  u  They  (the  Seres)  weave  a  delicatc  and  tender  tiiread,  formed  froni  moistened 
wool,  combining  it  into  a  kind  of  fleece  by  frequently  sprinkling  with  water  the  pods  of  the  trees; 
spinning  this  into  inner  garments,  they  manufacture  that  celebratcd  silk,  which  ancienlly  composed  the 
dressof  tbe  (Roman)  nobility,  but  in  my  age  is  the  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  clothing  of  our 
lower  ranks."  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  so  much  ignorance  of  the  trae  origin  of  silk,  in  so  late  an 
age,  and  on  the  part  of  a  writcr  otherwise  so  intelligent.  One  would  imagine  that  Ammianus  wasdes- 
cribing  the  cotton  tree.  A  distinction  appears  to  have  been  made,  long  before  this  period,  between 
Bombycinum  and  Sericum  :  the  former  appellation  being  given  to  the  produce  of  the  Assyrian  silk- 
worm  and  that  of  Cos,  the  latter  being  used  to  denote  the  genuine  silk,  whether  the  work  of  an  insect  or 
the  produce  of  a  plant.  Hence  we  find  the  distinction  observed  in  St.  Jerome,5  "  Spernat  Bombycum 
telas,  Serum  vellera."  Next  in  order  is  the  lexicographer  Hesychius,6  v\  ho  makes  ~Zi)p  to  have  been  the 
namsof  the  insect  whence  the  silk  was  obtained,  and  the  silk,  itself  to  have  been  named  'OXotjfjpiKov, 
or,  to  use  his  own  words :  "Ztjpcg,  (ua  vrjdovra  /icrd^av,  })  ovo/xa  edvovs  'ddev  ep%erai  kol  rb  b\o<rrjpiKov. 
And  yer,  as  if  to  show  how  very  fluctuating  was  all  the  knowiedge  which  the  ancients  possessed  on  this 
subject,  we  find  Achilles  Tatius,  7  about  this  same  period,  speaking  of  silk  as  a  very  fine  down,  deposited 
by  birds  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  carefully  collected  by  the  Indians.  It  remains  but  to  add  some 
passages  from  Isidorus.  "  Bombycina  est  a  Bombyce,  vermiculo,  qui  longissima  ex  se  Jila  generat3 
quorum  textura  bombycinum  dicitur,  conficiturque  in  insuIaCo. — Serica  a  serico  dicta,  vel  quod  etiam 
Seresprimi  miserunt ;  holoserica  tota  serica  ;  tramoserica  stamine  lineo,  trama  ex  serico ;  holopor- 
phyra,  tota  ex  purpura ;  by ssina  Candida,  confecta  ex  quodam  genere  lini  grossioris."8  And  again, 
"  Byssum  genus  est  quoddam  lini  nimium  candidi  et  mollissimi,  quod  Graeci  papatem  vocant. — 
Sericum  dictum,  quia  id  Seres  primi  miserunt ;  vermiculi  enim  ibi  nasci  perhibentur,  a  quibus  haec 
circum  arbores  fila  ducuntur  ;  vermes  autem  ipsi  Graece  ftouSvKes  nominantur."9 

Before  concluding  this  Excursus,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  :"ew  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  high  price  of  si!k  in  the  Ancient  world,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  (he  pen  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent.  t  o  "  As  late  as  the  time  of  Aurelian,  Vopiscus  informs  us  that  silk  sold  for  its  weightin  gold. 
The  Coan  fabiic  seems  never  to  have  reached  this  extravagant  price,  but  only  the  pure  Oriental  silk. 
The  expence  of  conveyance  undoubtedly,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  were  the  immediate  causes  of 
thisenormous  value  being  assigned  tothe  article.  This  price  seems  never  to  have  been  depressed  until 
Constantinople  became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  world  ;  and  there  the  de- 
pression  advanced  till  the  5th  century,  when  Ammianus  mentions  that  silk,  which  had  formerly  been 
worn  only  by  the  nobility,  was  then  the  common  dress  o(  the  Jower  orders."  The  learned  writer  then 
puts  thequestion,  why  Justinian,  as  Proeopiusi  i  informs  us,  should  send  to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if 
both  the  insect  and  the  rnanufacture  were  in  existence  at  Cos  ?  the  one  was  a  journey  of  hazard  and 
difficulty,  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles;  the  other,  a  pleasant  voyage  short  of  four  hundred. — He 
proposesau  answer  to  the  question,  namely,  that  the   manuiaclure  of  Oriental  silk  had  superseded  the 
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manufacture  at  Cos,  which  could  only  have  happened  from  thc  superiority  of  the  roatenal  or  the  man- 
nerof  its  fabrication.  "  Silk,"  as  he  informs  us,  "  had  been  woven  in  the  Roman  Empire  long  befoiR 
it  was  fully  understood  how  the  material  was  obtained  ;  for  the  Mf'ra£a,  vtj/ia  Si?pj*c5v,  or  silk-thread,  is 
an  article  subject  to  a  duty  in  the  Custom-House  of  Alexandria  :  and  whether  the  web  of  Tyre  was 
wrought  from  this,  orwhether  women  reeved  out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media  and  Assyria,  as 
Pliny  asserts,  it  makes  no  diflerence  m  point  of  time,  but  it  proves  that  the  commodity  was  so  superior 
in  quality,  that  the  manufacture  of  Cos  was  driven  outoi  the  market." 

The  learned  Dr.,  however,  iswrong  in  censuring  D' Anville  for  supposing  that  the  monks  sent  by 
Justinian  went  only  asfar  ns  Sirhend  in  India,  and  not  to  China  itself.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
thatthe  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  between  the  Pendjab  and  the  river  Jvmna  had 
learned  the  process  of  silk-manufacture  from  their  eastem  neighbours.  Hence  their  lerritory  and  capital 
took  the  name  of  Serinda  (Ser-Ind),  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  name  continues  to  be  Serhendy  or 
'*  theland  where  the  Hindoos  nurture  the  silk-worm."  It  was  to  this  quarter,  very  probabiy,  that  the 
monks  of  Justinian  came.  Gibbon,  however,  (Ch.  40.)  boldly  asserts  that  these  monks  were  mis- 
sionaries,  who  had  previously  penetrated  to  China,  and  resided  at  Nan-kin. 


KPORKS. 


Ihe  term  Epode  CE-<o<!o>)  was  used  in  raore  tliaa  one  signification.  It  was  applied,  in  the 
nrst  place,  to  an  assemblage  of  Lyric  verses  immediately  succeeding  the  Strophe  and  Anti- 
strophe,  and  intended  to  close  the  period  or  strain.  Hence  the  name  itself,  from  hl  and  hSfi, 
denoting  something  sung  after  another  piece.  In  the  nexl  place,  the  appellation  was  given 
to  a  small  Lyric  poem,  composed  of  several  distichs,  in  each  of  which  the  first  verse  was  an 
lambic  Triraeter  (six  feet),  andthe  last  a  dimeter  (fourfeet.)  Of  tbis  kind  weretheEpodes 
of  Archilochus,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Muric,  (c  28. — vol.  lA.p.  234.  td. 
Huiten.)  and  under  this  same  class  are  to  be  ranked  a  majority  oi  the  Epodes  of  Horace. 
Lastly,  the  term  Epode  was  so  far  extended  in  signification,  as  to  desiguate  ai,y  poem  in  tvhich 
d  shortcr  tcrsc  icas  made  to  foltoic  a  long  one,  which  will  serve  as  a  general  definition  for 
all  the  productions  of  Horace  that  go  by  this  name.  Compare,  in  relation  to  this  last  mean- 
ingof  the  vvord,  the  language  of  Hephaestion,  (de  Melr.  p.  70.  ed.  Painc.)  elal  <5'  lv  roU  -oifj^aci 

<al  oi  dpprviK&s   ovtu)   KaXovprvoi    irsySoi,    brav    jx£yd\o)    o-riyto    r:£ptrr6v    n    c-i<p£pr,rnc'  where    irepirrdv 

corresponds  to  the  Latin  impar,  and  refers  to  a  verse  unequal  to  one  which  has  gone  before, 
or,  in  other  words,  less  than  it.  So  also  Diomed^s.  (lib.  3.  col  482.  ed.  Pulsch.)  "  Epodi 
dicuntur  versus  quolibet  modo  scripli,  et  sequentes  elausulas  habentes  particularum,  quales  sunt 
Epodi  Horatii,  in  quibus  singulis  versibus  singidae  clausulae  adjiciuntur,1"  where,  by  particu- 
larum  are  meant  verses  of  smaller  size,  which  may  be  regarded  as  parts  or  fragments  of 
longer  ones.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Burette.  on  Plutarch's  Diologue  on  Music  (Mem.  de 
VAcad.  des  Jnscr.  &c.  vol.  14.  p.  385.  seqq.) 


EPODE  1.  Written  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  bard  offers  himself 
as  a  companion  to  Maecenas,  when  the  latter  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  in 
the  expedition  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  expresses  his  perfect  willingness  to  share 
every  danger  with  his  patron  and  friend.  Maecenas,  however.  apprehensive  for  the  poefs 
«afety,  refnsed  to  grant  his  request. 


1.  Ibis  Liburnis,  &c.  "  Dear  Maecenas,  wilt  thou  venture  in  the  light  Liburniangalleys 
amid  the  towering  bulwarks  of  the  ships  of  Antony  ?"  If  we  credit  the  scholiast  Acron, 
Augustus,  when  setting  out  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  gave-  the  command  of  the  Li- 
burnian  galleys  to  Maecenas.  "  Ad  Acliacum  bellum  iturus  Caesar  Augustus  Liburnis  prae- 
posuit  Maecenatem.'"  Compare  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  odes^  and,  as  regards  the 
Liburnian  galleys  of  Augustus,  andthe  vessels  of  Antonyfs  fleet,  compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  1.  37.  30. 5.   Quid  nos,  quibus  te,  &.c.     The  ellipses  are  to  be  supplied  as  follows  : 

Quid  nosfaciamus,  quibus  vita  estjucunda  si  ie  superstite  vivitur,  si  contra  acciderit,  gravis  ? 
"  And  what  shall  I  do,  to  whom  life  is  pleasing  if  thou  survive  ;  if  otherwise,  a  burthen  V 

I 7.  Jussi.     Understand  a  te. 9.  An  hunc  laborem,  k.c.     "  Or  shall  I  endure  the  toiis 

of  this  campaien  with  that  r^«olution  with  which  it  becomes  the  brave  to  bear  them  ?" 
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12.  Inhospitalem  Caucasum.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,Ode  1.  22.  6. 13.  Occidentis 

usque  ad  ultimum  sinum.  "  Evento  the  farthest  bay  of  the  west."  i.  e.  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  world  on   the  west.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring.    "  Ad  extremos  usque  oc- 

tidentem  versus  oceam  terminoa." 16.  Imbellis  ac  Jirmus parum.    Compare  the  Greek  forms 

of  expression,   &irr6\tpo$  koi  ava\Ki$. 18.  Major  kabet.     "  More  powerfully  possesses. 

Ut  assidens  implumibus,  &c.  "  As  a  bird,  sitting  near  her  unfledged  young,  dreads  the  ap- 
proaches  of  serpeuts  more  for  them  when  left  by  her,  unable,  however,  though  she  be  with 
them,  to  render  any  greater  aid  on  that  account  to  her  offjpring  piaced  before  her  eyes." 
A  poeticalpleonasm  occurs  in  the  term praesentibus,  and,  in  a  free  translatior ,  the  word  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  simply  to  iis.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole 
sentence  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  poet  likens  himself  to  the  parent  birtf,  and,  as  the 
latter  sits  by  her  young,  though  even  her  presence  cannotprotect  them,  so  tht  bard  wishes 
to  be  with  his  friend,  not  because  be  is  able  to  defend  him  from  harm,  but  that  *ie  may  fear 
the  less  for  his  safety  while  remaining  by  his  side. 

23.  Libenter  hoc  e.t  omne,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  folloVvs :  I  make 
not  this  request  in  order  to  obtain  from  thee  more  extensive  possessions,  the  usual  rewards 
of  military  service,  but  in  the  spirit  of  disinterested  affection,  and  with  the  hope  of  securing 

still  more  firmly  thy  friendship  and  esteem. 25.  Non  ut  juvenris,  &c.     An  elegant  hy- 

pallage  for  non  ut  plures  juvenci  itligati  mcis  aratris  nitantur.     "  Not  that  more  oxen  may 

toil  for  me,  yoked  to  my  ploughs."  i.  e.   not  that  I  may  have  more  extensive  estates. 

27.  Pecusve  Calabris,  &c.  "Nor  that  my  flocks  may  change  Calabrian  for  Lucanian 
pastures,  before  the  burning  star  appears."  i.  e.  nor  that  I  may  own  such  numerous  flocks 
and.herds,  as  to  have  both  winter  and  summer  pastures.  An  hypallage  for  Calabra  pascua 
mutet  Lucanis.  The  more  wealthy  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  their  flocks  and 
herds  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Calabria  and  Lucania.  The  mild  climate  of  the  former  country 
made  it  an  excellent  region  for  winter  pastures  ;  about  the  end  of  June,  however,  and  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  the  increasing  heat  caused  these  pastures  to 
be  exchanged  for  those  of  Lucania,  a  cool  and  woody  country.  On  the  approach  of  winter, 
Calabria  was  re-visited.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  31.  5.  and  1.  17.  17. 

29.  Nec  ul  snperni,  &c.  "  Nor  that  my  glittering  villa  may  touch  the  Circaean  walls  of 
lofty  Tusculum  "  i.  e.  nor  that  my  Sabine  villa  may  be  built  of  white  marble,  glittering 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  be  so  far  extended  as  to  reach  even  to  the  walls  of  Tus- 
culura.  The  distance  betweeii  the  poefs  farm  and  Tusculum  was  more  than  twenty-five 
aiiles,  according  to  Sanadon.     "  La  maison   de  campagne  d'Horace  etoit  a  plus  de  vint- 

cinq  milles  de  Tuscule." Superni.  ConsuH  Various  Readings. Candens.    Alluding  lo 

the  style  of  building  adopted  by  the  rich.     Some  commentators,  with  much  less  propriety, 
weconceive,  make  candensa.  direct  epithet  of  the  poefs  Sabine  villa,  in  allusion  to  its  having 

been  built  of  white  stone. Tusculi   Circaea  moenia.     Tusculum  was  said  to  have  been 

founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 
29.  8. 

33.  Chremes.  Acron  supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  Chremes,  a  character  in  Terence. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect.  The  poet  refers  to  one  of  the  lost  plays  of  Menander,  entitled 
the  "  Treasure,"  (etio-avpbs,)  an  outline  of  which  is  given  by  Donatus  in  his  netes  on  the 
Eunuch  of  Terence,  (Prol.  10.)  A  young  man,  having  squandered  his  estate,  sends  a 
servant,  ten  years  after  his  father's  death,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  to  carry 
provisions  to  his  father's  monument ;  buthe  had  before  sold  the  ground,  in  which  the  mo- 
imment  stood,  to  a  covetous  old  man,  to  whom  the  servant  applied  to  help  him  to  open  the 
monument ;  in  wbich  they  discovered  a  hoard  of  gold  and  a  letter.  The  old  man  seizes  the 
treasure,  and  keeps  it,  under  pretence  of  having  deposited  it  there,  for  safety,  during  times 

of  war,  and  the  young  fellow  goes  to  law  with  him. 34.  Discinclus  autperdamut  nepos. 

-Orsquander  away  like  a  dissolutespendthrift"    Among  the  Romans.  it  vvas  tbought  ef« 
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eniiaaie  to  appear  abfoad  with  the  tunic  loosely  or  carelessly  girded.  Henee  cinctus  and 
succinctus  are  put  for  industrius,  cxpcditus,  or  gnavus,  diligent,  active,  clever,  because  they 
used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work:  and,  on  the  othcr  hand,  discinctus  is  cquivalent  to  incrs, 

mollis,  ignavus,  &c. Nepos.     Tlie  primitive  meaning  of  this  terei  is  "  a  grandson :"  from 

the  too  great  indulgence,  however,  generally  shewn  by  grandfathers,  and  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences  that  ensued,  the  word  became  a  common  designation  for  aprodigal.  Compare  thc 
remark  of  Porphyrion  :  "  Nepotem  rcteres  prodigum  ac  luxuriusum  ditet  a>it,  quia  reveia  so- 
luliorcs,  delicatiorisquc  victus  solcant  cssc,  qui  *ub  avo  ntttriuntUTj"  Compare  also  thc  Adagia 
Vetcrum,p.  313.  5.  c.  Nepos. 


EPODE  2.  The  object  of  the  poet  is  to  show  with  how  much  difficulty  a  covetous  man 
disengages  himself  from  the  love  of  riches.  lie,  therefore,  supposes  an  usurer, 
who  is  persuaded  of  the  happiness  and  tranquility  of  a  country  life,  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  retiring  into  the  country  and  renouncing  his  former  puisuits.  The  latter  callsin  his 
money,  breaks  through  all    engagements,  and  is  ready  to  depart,   when  his  ruling  passion 

returns  and  once  more  plunges  bim  into  the  vortex  of  gain. Some  commentators,  dissa- 

tisfied  with  the  idea  that  so  beautiful  a  description  of  rural  enjoyment  should  proceed  from 
the  lips  of  a  sordid  usurer,  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  last  four  lines  of  the  epode  as 
spurious,  and  fhe  appendage  of  a  later  age.  But  the  art  of  the  poet  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  very  circumstance  which  they  condemn,  since  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  love  of  riches  can  exercise  over  the  mind,  than  that  one  who, 
iike  Alphius,  has  so  accurate  a  perception  of  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  should,  like  him, 
sacrifice  them  all  on  the  altar  of  gain. 


1.  Proculnegotiis.     "Farfrom  the   busy  scenes  of  life."     Compare  the  explanation   of 
Mitscherlich.     "  Negotia  ad  ornne  vitae  gevus periinent,  quod  et  molextias  et  periculi  metum.se- 

cumfert,  maxime  quaestuosum  :  cui  oppouitur  vitae  rusticae  otium." 2.   Ut  prisca  gens  mor- 

ialium.     An  allusiou  to  the  primitive  simpiicitv  of  the  golden  age.     Compare  Araius,  108. 

seqq. 3.  Excrcet.     "  Ploughs." 4.  Solutus  omni  focnore.     "  Freed  from  all  mauner  of 

borrowingand  lending."  i.  e.  from  all  money-transactions.  Compare  Drakenborch,  ad  Liv. 
2.  23.8.  **  Qui  neque  dat  ntque  accipit  foenari."  The  interest  of  money  was  called  foenus, 
ovusura.  The  legal  interest  at  Rome,  toward  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  first 
emperors,  wasone  ^4s  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  bundred,  equal  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  was  called  usum  centesima,  because  in  a  hundred  montbs  the  interest  equalled  the  ca- 
pital. 

5.  Neque  excilalur,  &c.  "  Neither  as  a  soldier  is  he  aroused  by  the  harsh  blast  of  the 
trumpet,  nor  does  he  dread,  as  atrader,  the  angry  sea."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mits- 
cherlich.     "  Neque  miles,  dalo  militiacnomine,  labores  atque  aerumnas  quas  militia  habet,  perpe- 

titur  :  neque  periculis,  quae  mercaturae  propria  sunt    obnoxius    est.'' 7.  Forum.     "  The 

courts  of  law." Superba  civium,  Sic.     "  The  splendid  thresbolds  of  the  more  powerful 

♦jitizens."  The  portals  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  Mitscherlich,  however.  understands 
by  superba  an  allusion  to  the  contumelious  treatment  displayed  by  the  rich  towards  their 
clients  at  their  gates.     In  either  case,  the  reference  is  to  the  custom,  prevalent  at  Rome,  of 

clients  waiting  on  their  patrons  to  offer  their  morning  salutations. 10.  Maritat.     Com- 

pare  Excursus  1.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  5.  30. 12.  Inserit. 

"  Ingrafts." 

13.  In  reducta  valle.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17 Mugientium.    Un- 

derstand  boum.     Compare   Virgil's    description  of  a  country  life  (Georg.   2.   470.  se.qq.) 

"  Mugitusque  boum,  mollesque  sub  arboresomni  non  absunt." 14.  Errantes.     "Grazing." 

~ 15.  Aut  pressapuns,  &c.     Compare   Columclla.  9.  15.  3.     "  Ubi  liquatum  mel  in  sub~ 
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jeclum  defiuxit  alveum,  transfertur  in  vasafictilia:1 16.  Infirmas.     "  Tender.';     Compare 

the  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Natura  enim  sua  imbecilles  sunt  oves." 

17.  Decorummitibus  pomis.  "  Adorned  with  mellow  fruit."  Compare  the  remark  of  Do 
ling.  "  Auclumnus  vero,  uii  Bacchus,  fcrc,  coronam  e  ramis pomiferis  conlexiam  capile gestare 
fmgitur."    For  other  methods  of  representing  Autumn,  consult  Winckclmann,  Essai  sur 

VAllegorie,  (Traites,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  146.  191.) 19.  Insitiva  pira.     "  The  pears  of  his  own 

grafting." 20.  Certantem  et  uvam,  &c.     "  And  the  grape  vieing  in  hue  with  the  purple." 

Purparae  is  the  dative,  by  a  Graecism,  for  the  ablative. 21.  Priape.     Priapus,  as  the  god 

of  gardens,  always  received  as  an  offering  the  first  produce  of  the  orchafds,  &c.     Compare 

Catullus,  20.  6.  seqq. 22.  Silvane.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  29.  22. Tu- 

torfiuium.     "Tutelary  god  of  boundaries." 

24.  In  tenaci  gramine.     "  On  the  matted  grass."     The  epithet  tenapi  may  also,  but  with 

iess  propriety,  be  rendered,  "  tenacious,"   or  "  strong-rooted." 25.  Labuntur  altis,  &c. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  streams  glide  onward  beneath   the  high  banks."     Consult  Various 

Readings 26.   Queruniur.     "  Utter  their  plaintive  notes." 27.    Frondcsque  lymphis, 

&c  "  And  the  leaves  murmur  amid  the  gently-flowing  waters."  i.  e.  the  pendant 
branches  murmur,  as  they  meet  the  rirpling  current  of  the  gently-flowing  stream.  Consult 
Various Readings.- 28.   Quod.  "  A.11  which." 

29.  Tona>ttis  annus  hibemus  Jovis.  "  The  wintry  season  of  tempestuous  Jove."  The  al- 
lusion  is  to  the  tempests,  intermingled  with  thunder,  that  are  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  com- 

mencement  of  winter. 30.     Comparat.     "  Collects  together."     Compare  the  explana- 

tion  ot  Doring  :  "  In  aere  nempe  colligens,   cottectasque  inde  demittens.:' 31.  Multa  cane, 

"  With    many  a  hound." 33.  Aut  amite  levi,  hc.     "  Or  spreads  the  fine  nets  with  the 

smooth  pole."  Ame.s ^  denotes  a  pole  or  staff  to  support  nets.  Festus  explains  amites  by 
perticae  aucupales,  and  Porphyrion  remarks,  in  his  scholium  on  this  line,  "  Amites  hodieque  ap- 
pellantur  furculae,  quibus  retia  venatione,  velin  aucupio  su<penduntur." — —Levi.  We  have 
rendered  this  epithet,  as  coming  from  levis  ;  it  may  also,  however,  bave  the  meaning  of 
"  light,"  and  be  regarded  as  coming  from  levis.  Compare  page  Hi.  of  this  volume,  in  notis. 
— — 35.  Advenam.  "  Ffom  foreign  climes."  Alluding  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
crane,  and  its  seeking  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  at  the  approach  o/  winter.  Cranes  formed 
a  favourite  article  on  the  tables  of  the  rich.     Compare  Serm.  2. 8,  87.  and  Pliny,  H.  N.  10.  23. 

37.  Quis  non  malarum,  &c.  "  Who,  amid  employments  such  as  these,  does  not  forget 
theanxious  cares  which  love  carries  in  its  train  ?"  Complete  the  ellipsis  as  foliows  :  Quis 
non  obliviscitur  malarum  curarum,  quas  curas,  &c.  Some  commentators  understand  habendi 
after  amor^   and  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  love  of  gain.     There  is  no  propriety, 

however,  in  such  a  mode  of  interpretation. 39.  Inpartemjuvtt,  &c.     "  Aid,  on  her  side, 

in  the  management  of  household  affairs,  and  the  rraring  of  a  sweet  offspring." 41.  Sabi- 

na.     The  domestic  virtues  and  the  strict  morality  of  the  Sabines  are  frequently  alluded  to 
foy  the  ancient  writers.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  6.  38.  and  Columella,  12.  praef. 

7.10. Aut  perusia  solibus,  &c.     "  Or  the  wife    of  the   industrious  Apulian,  embrowned 

foy  the  sun."    This  whole  passage  has  been  beautifully  imitated  by  Statius,   Silv.o.l.  122. 


u     . . velut  Appulaconjux 

Agricolae  parci,  vel  sole  infecta  Sabina, 
Quae  videt  emerifi,jam  prospectantibus  asiris, 
Tempus  adeise  viri,  propere  mensasque  torosque 
Instruit,  exspectatque  sonum  redeuntis  aratri," 

43.  Sacrum.    The  hearth  was  sacred  to  the  Lares. — — Vetustis.    In  the  sense  of  aridis. 

. 45.  Laetumpecus.     "  The  joyous  flock."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Luxu- 

rians  saliensque  ob  bonam  corporis  habitudinem." 47.  Hornavina.     "  This  year's  wine." 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3,  23.  3.  also  the  remark  of  the  scholiast :  "  Hoc  ad 
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idiomd  rusttcue  simplicitatis  pcrtinct,  hornumvinum  biben."  The  poor,  and  lower  orderr, 
were  accustomed  to  drink  the  new  wine  from  the  dolium,  aftcr  the  fermentation  had  subsid- 
ed.     Hence  itwas  called  vinum  doliare. 

49.  Lucrina  conchylia.     "  The  Lucrine  shell-fish."     The  Lucrine  lake  was  celebrated  for 
oysters  and  other  shell-fish.     Compare  Strm.  2.  4.     Jurenal,  Sat.  4.140.     Seneca,  Ep.  79. 

Pliny.  H.  N.  9.  54. 50.  Rhombus.     "  The   turbot."     Compare  the  remarks  of  Buffon  : 

•'  Ce  poisson  est  tres-recherche,  et  doit  1'etre.  II  reunit,  en  effet,  la  grandeur  a  un  gout  ex- 
quis,  ainsi  qu'u  une  chair  ferme.     Le  turbot  habite  non  seulement  dans  la  mer  du  Nord  et 

dans  la  Baltique,  mais  encore  dans  la  Mediterranee." Scari.     The  Scarus  ("  Scar,"  or 

"  Char,")  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  (H.  N.  9.  17.)  remarks  of  it,  that 
it  is  the  only  fish  which  ruminates :  an  observation  which  had  been  madeby  Aristotle  before 
him  ;  and  hence,  according  to  this  latter  writer,  the  name  [irjpv^,  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks.. 
The  ancients,  however,  were  mistaken,  on  this  point,  and  Buffon  has  corrected  theii  error. 
The  roasted  Scarus  wasa  favourite  dish  (compare  Alhenaeus,  7.  ed.  Schweigh.  vol  3.p.  175.) 
and  the  liverof  it  was  particularly  commended.  (Compare  Fossius,  de  ldolo.  4.  505.  The 
fish  was  one  of  those,  according  to  Epicharraus,  tHv  ohbk  rb  ck&p  $£piTbv  k^a\£7v  Ssols  "•  The 
liverof  the  Scarus,"  observes  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  "  was  not  forgotten  in  the  entertainments  of 
the  Zantiotes :  the  flavour  and  delicacy  of  it  are  mentioned  in  the  follovving  Romaic 
cpuplet : 

'S.Kapo  [i£  \iy£,\pr)rb  p.i  rp&ye, 

$dy£  rb  gkwt6  jjlov,  vr)  iSrjg  to  (payijTo  fioi  • 

51.  Siquos  Eois,  «fec.     a  If  a  tempest,  thundered  forth  over  the  Eastern  waves,  turn  any 

of  their  number  to  this  sea." 53.  Afra  Avis.     "  The  Guinea-fowl."     Some  commenta- 

tors  suppose  the  turkey  to  be  here  meant,  but  erroneousl) ,  since  this  bird  u  as  entirely  un- 
known  to  the  ancients.  Its  native  country  is  America.  (Compare  BeckmantCs  History  of 
Inventions,  vol.  2.  p.  355.  Johnstorfs  transl.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Guinea-fowl  (JVumida 
Meleagris)  was  a  bird  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingto  Pausanias,  (10. 
32.  9. — vol.  4.  p.  320.  ed.  Siebelis,)  itwas  an  offeringin  the  mysteries  of  lsis,  of  persons  in  a 
moderate  condition  of  life.  The  Greeks  expressed  its  scream  by  KayK&fav.  The  descrip- 
tion  given  by  Clitus,the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  (Mhenacus,  14.  71.  vol.  5.  p.  384.  ed.  Hchweigh.) 
wasproperly  applied  to  the  Guinea-fowl,  by  Paulmier,  contrary  to  the  explanations  of  Ca- 

?aubon  and  Scaliger.     (Compare  WalpoWs  Collection,  vol.  1.  p.  261.  in  notis.) 54.  Atia- 

gen  Ionicus.  "  The  Ionian  attagen."  A  species;  probably,  of  heath-cock.  Aristophanes,  as 
citedby  Athenaeus,  speaksof  it  as  being  held  in  high  estimation.  ,h.TTdyds\  vSictov  tpslv  & 
1-iviKiois  Koias.  Alexander  the  Myndian,  (Athenaeus,  9.  39  vol  3.  p.  431  ed.  Schueigh.)  de= 
scribes  it  as  being  a  little  larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  vvith  numerous 
spots,  in  colour  approaching  that  of  a  tile,  though  somevvhat  more  reddish  :  SXos  Si  KaTdypa- 
<pos  to.  -rcpl  to  v&Tovy  Ktpa^iou^  Trjv  xp°av>  vTTOTrvppifov  pSXXov.  Mi*.  Walpole  thinks  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Tetrao  Francolinus.     (  WalpoWs  Collcct.  vol.  l.p.  262.  in  nolis.) 

57.  Herba  lapathi.    The   lapathum,  a  species  of  sorrel,  takes  its  name  (\d™6ov)  from 

its  medicinal   properties  :  (Xaira£w,  purgo.) 58.  iValvae.     Compare  Explanatory  No  es, 

Ode  1.  31.  16. 59.   Terminalibus.     The    Terminalia3  or  festival  of  Terminus,  the  god 

of  boundaries,  were  celebrated  on  the  23d  of  February  (7th  day  before  the  Calends  of 
March.)    Compare    Ovid.  Fast.  2.  639.  seqq.   and  particularly  v.  655.     "  Spargitur  el  caesa 

communi  Terminus agna" 60.  Hoedus erepius  lupo.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Gesner. 

"  Adfrugalitatem  rusticam  refertur.  Non  mactaturus  paterfamilias  haedum  integrum,  epulatur 
ereptum  lupo,  ct  alioqui  periturum." 

65.  Positosque  vernas,  kc.     "  And  the  slaves  ranged  around  the  sbining  lares,  the  proof  of 
a  wealthy  mansion."    The  epithet  renidentes  is  well  explained  byDoring:  "  Ignis  in  foco 

accensi  splendore  refulgentes." 67.  Haec  ubi  locutus,  <fcc.     "  When  the  usurer  Alphius  had 

uttered  these  words,  on  the  point  of  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  he  called  in  all 
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his  money  on  the  Ides — on  the  Calends  (of  the  ensuing  raonth)  he  seeks  again  to  lay  ti 
out !"  The  usurer,  convinced  of  the  superior  felicity  which  a  country-life  can  bestow,  calta 
in  all  his  outstanding  oapital,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  farra ;  but  when  the  Calends  o£ 
the  next  month  arrive,  and  bring  vvith  them  the  usual  period  for  laying  out  money  at  interest, 
his  old  habits  of  gain  return,  the  picture  vvhich  he  has  just  drawn  fades  rapidly  from  before 
his  view,  and  the  intended  cultivator  of  the  soil  becomes  oncemore  the  usurer  Alphius- 
— Among  the  Romans,  the  Calends  and  Ides  were  the  two  periods  of  the  month  when  mo- 
ney  was  either  laid  out  at  interest,  or  called  in.  As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid 
on  the  Calends,  they  are  hence  called  tristes  (Serm.  1.  3.  87.)  and  celeres.  (Ovid.  Rem.  Am. 
561.)  and  a  book  in  which  the  sums  demanded  were  marked,  was  termed  Calendarium.  (Se* 
ncc.  Benef.  1.  2.  and  7.  10.     Id.  Ep.  14.  87.) 


EPODE  3.  Maecenas  had  invited  Horace  to  sup  with  him,  antl  had  sportively  placed,  amid 
the  more  exquisite  viands,  a  dish  highly  seasoned  with  garlic :  (morctumal- 
liatum.  Compare  Donalus,  ad  Terent.  Phorm.  2.  2.)  Of  this  the  poet  partook,  but  having 
suffered  severely  in  consequence,  he  here  wreaks  his  revenge  on  tbe  offending  plant,  des- 
cribino-  it  as  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  blackest  crimes,  and  as  forming  one  of  the  dead- 
liest  of  poisons. 


1.  Olim.     "  Hereafter." 3.  Edit  cicutis,  &c.     "  Let  him  eat  garlic,  more  noxious  than 

hemlock."  The  poet  recoramends  garlic  as  a  punishment,  instead  of  hemlock,  the  usual 
potion  among  the   Athenians.     Compare    Potter,  Archaeol.  Gr.c.25.     As  regards  the  form 

edit  in  the  text,  consult  Various  Readings. 4.   0  dura  messorum  ilia.     Garlickand  wild- 

thyme  (serpyllum)  pounded  together,  vvere  used  by  the  Roman  farmers  to  recruit  the  ex~ 
hausted  spirits  of  the  reapers,  and  those  who  had  laboiired  in  the  heat.  (Compare  Martyn, 
ad.  Virg.   Eclog.  2.  11.)     The  poetexpresses  his  surprise  at  their  being  able  to  endure  such 

food — 5.   Quid  hoc  veneni,  &c.     "What  poison   is  this  that  rages  in   myvitals?" 6. 

Viperinus  cruor.     Theblood  of  vipers  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  fatal  poison. 

Compare  Ode  1.  8.  10. 7.  FefeUit.     In   the  sense  of  latuit. An  malos  Canidia,  &c. 

"  Or  did  Canidia  dress  the  deadly  dish  ?"  Canidia,  a  reputed  sorceress,  ridiculed  by  the  poet 
in  the  5th  Epode.     Compare  the  Introductory  Remarks  to  that  piece. 

9.  Ut.     "When." 11.  Ignota  iauris,  &c.     An  hypallage  for  ignotis  tauros  illigalurum 

jugis.  An  allusion  to  the  fire-breathing  bulls  that  were  to  be  yoked  by  Jason  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  his  obtaining  from  Aeetes  the  golden  fleece.     Compare  Lempriere's   Classical 

Dict.  Antfion's  ed. 12.  Perunxit  hoc  Iasonem.     Medea  gave  Jason  an  unguent,  withwhich 

he  was  to  anoint  his  person,  and  by  the  virtues  of  which  he  was  to  be  aafe  from  barm.    Tbe 

poet  pleasantiv  asserts,  that  this  was  none  other  than  the  juice  of  garlic. 13.  Hoc  delihutis, 

&c.  '*  By  presents  infected  vvith  this  having  taken  vengeance  on  her  rival,  she  fled  away  on 
a  winged  serpent."  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  Creusa,  or  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  and 
the  flight  of  Medea  through  the  air  in  a  car  drawn  by  winged  serpents.  Compare  Lemprierefs 
Class.  Dict.  Anthortsed.  under  the  articles  Creusa  and  Medea. 

15.  Nec  tantus  unquam,  &c.  "  Nor  hath  such  scorching  heat  from  the  stars  ever  settled  on 
thirsty  Apulia."  The  allusion  is  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  dog-star  in  encreasing  the 
summer  heats.     As  regards  the  climate  of  Apulia,  corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30. 

17.  Nec  munere  humeris,  &c.    "Nor  did  the  fatal  gift  burn  with  more  fury  on  the 

shoulders  of  the  indefatigable  Hercules."    The  reference  is  to  the  poisoned  garment  whicb 
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Dejanira  sent  to  Hercules,  nnd  which  bad  been  dipped  in  tbe  blood  of  ibe  Cenlaur  Nessus, 

slain  by  one  of  tbe  arrows  of  Hercules. 19.  Si  quid  unquam,  &c.     "  If  thou  sbalt  ever 

desire  such  foodas  this."  i.  e.  such  food  as  garlic.     Concupivcris  is  equivalent  in   spirit  to 

comederis. 20.  Jocose.     This  epithet  is  here  used,  not  with  reference  to  ihe  general  cba- 

racter  of  Maecenas,  but  simply  in  allusion  to  the  practical  joke  which  he  had  played  off  at 
thc  expence  of  the  bard.     Cotnpare  Introductory  Remarks,  and  consult  Various  Readings, 


EPODE  4.  Addressed  to  some  individual,  who  bad  risen  amid  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war 
from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  andto  the  pos- 
session  of  riches,  but  whose  corrupt  morals  and  intolerable  insolence  had  made  him  an. 
object  of  universal  detestation.  The  bard  indignantly  laments,  that  such  a  man  shouldbe 
enabled  to  display  himself  proudly  alongthe  Sacred  Way,  should  be  the  owner  of  extensive 
possessions,  and  sbould,  by  his  raak  as  tribune,  have  it  in  his  power  to  sit  among  the  Equites 
at  the  public  spectacles,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  people. — The  scholiasts  Acron"and 
Porphyrion  make  this  Epode  to  have  been  written  against  Menas,  the  freedman  of  Pom- 
pey,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  earlier  commentators.  In  most  MSS.  too,  it  is  inscribed  to 
him.  Tbe  more  recent  editors,  however,  have  rejected  this  supposition,  and  with  perfect 
propriety.  We  read  no  where  else  of  Menas'  having  obtained  the  office  of  military 
tribune,  nor  of  any  servile  punishments  whichhe  had  undergone  in  a  peculiar  degree,  while 
still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  neither  is  any  mention  made  here  of  that  perfidy  and  frequent 
changing  of  sides  which  formed  so  great  a  blot  in  the  character  of  this  individual.  (Compare 
Explanatory  /otes,  Ode  3.  16.  15.) 

Toup,  (Epist.  Crit.  p.  180.)  traces  a  resemblance  betweenthis  piece  and  afragment  of 
Anacreon's,  (frag.  27.  crf.  Fischer.  p.  357.) 

fO  Tra.[i-z6vripog  'Apriuw 
k'l65t}\ov  tvoicKtv  fiiov, 
rroWa  uiv  iv  tiovpl  ri6tl$ 
av%iva,  TroXAa  <5'  ivl  rpo^S, 
-roXXa  6'  iv  v&Ti<)  cKvriva 

lidcnyi  SujfiixQtis, 

rvv  6*  imSaivti  carivim', 
•^pvctia  <popio)v  KaOipjiara 
-als  K4jkt)s, 

Kal  CKiaUcKtjv  i\t<pavnvriV 
(poptl  yvvai^iv  avrws . 


1.  Lupis  et  agnis,  &c.    "  There  is  as  strong  an  aversion  on  my  part  towards  thee,  O  thou, 
whose  back  has  been  galled  by  tbe  Iberian  lash,  and  whose  legs  have  been  lacerated  by  the 

hard  fetter,  as  falls  by  nature  to  the  lot  of  wolves  and  lambs." Sortito      Compare  tbe 

explanation  of  Doring :  "  Ez  affectu  et  inslinctu  cuique  nnimalium  per  sortem  fatalem  insito." 

3.  Ibericis  funibus.     Alluding  to   a  Iash   composed  of  ropes  made  of  the  spartum,  ov 

Spanisli  broom.  Pliny  (19.  2.)  gives  the  following  description  of  the  spartum.  "  Herba 
spontc  nascens,  et  quae  non  queat  seri,  juncusque  proprie  aridi  soti,  uni  terrae  dato  viti».  Namque 
id  malum  telluris  est :  nec  aliud  ibi  seri  aul  nasci  poiest.  In  Africa  exiguum  et  inutile  gignitur. 
Carthaginiensis  Hispaniae  citerioris  portio,  ncc  haec  tola,  sed  quatenus  parit,  montes  quoque 
sparto  operit.  Hinc  strata  rusticis  eorum,  hinc  ignes  facesque,  hinc  calceamina,  etpaslorum 
vatis"  &c.— 4.  Dura  compede.    Among the  Romans,  thc  worse kind  of  slaves were cojn- 
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pelled  to  work  in  fetters,  as  well  in  the  ergastulum,  or  work-house,  as  in  the  iields.  Com- 
pare  the  language  of  Florus,  (3.  19.)  *f  i?ic  «rf  ca&wm  agri  frequentia  ergastula,  catenatique 
cultores  materiam  bello  praebuere." 

7.  Sacram  metienie  le  viam.  "  As  thou  struttest  proudly  along  the  Sacred  Way."  The 
term  metiente  well  describes  the  affected  dignity  of  the  worthless  upstart,  in  hisntieasuring,  as 
itwere,  his  very  steps.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich :  "  Metiri,viam,  degradu, 
ad  aequabilem  mensuram  descripto  (p£Td  pvdjiov  fiaivuv),  qualis  jactabundi  hominis  essc  soltt." 
— — Sacram  viam.  The  sacred  way  was  a  general  place  of  resort  for  the  idle,  and  for  those 
who  wished  todisplay  themselves  to  public  view.    Compare  Serm.  1.  9.  1.  andExplanatory 

Notes,  Ode4.  2.  35. 8.  Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga.  The  wealthy  and  luxurious  were  fortd 

of  appearing  abroad  in  long  and  loose  gowns,  as  a  mark  of  their  opulence  and  rank.  Com- 
pare  the  language  of  Cicero  (Cat.  2.  10.)  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  accomplices  of  Cali- 

line:  "  velis  amictos  non  togis." 9.  Ut  ora  vertat,&c.     "  How  the  indignation  of  those 

who  pass  to  and  fro,  most  openly  expressed,  turns  their  Iooks  on  thee." 

11.  Sectusflagellis,  &c.  "  This  wretch,  (say  they)  cut  with  the  rods  of  the  Triumvirs  until 
the  beadle  was  weary,"&c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Triumviri  Capitales.,  who  judged  con- 
cerning  slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison 

and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals. 13.  Arat.    In  the  sense  of  possidet. 

Falerni  fundi.  The  wealthy  Romans  were  accustomed  to  have  large  possessions  in  the  fer- 
tile  territory  of  Gampania,  which  is  here  designated  by  the  narae  of  its  celebrated  vine- 
yards.  (Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20.  9.)  As  regards  the  fertility  of  Campa- 
nia,  compare  the  languageof  Florus,  1.  16.  "  Nihil  uberiussolo  :  ideo  Liberi  Cererisque  certa- 

men  dicitur.11 14.  Et  Appiam  mannis  terit.    "  And  wears  out  the  very  Appian  way  with. 

his  horses."  i.  e.  is  constantly  frequenting  the  Appian  way  with  his  long  train  of  equipage. 
As  regards  the  term  mannus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  27.  7.  The  Appian 
way  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  account  of  its  length,  and  the 
difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  construction.  Hence  it  is  styled  by 
Statius,  Silv.  2.  2.  "  Regina  viarumS  It  was  made,  as  Livy  informs  us,  (9.  29.)  by  the  cen« 
sor  Appius  Caecus,  A.  U.  C.  442,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  was  only  laid  down  as  far  as  Ca- 
pua,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  stadia,  or  a  hundred  and  tweaty-five  miles.  From  Ca- 
pua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventum,  and  finally  to  Brundusium,  when  this 
port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Strabo,  6. — voh  2.  p.  298.  ed.  Tzschk.)  This  latter  part 
of  the  Appian  way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  consul  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher,  grandson  of  Caecus,  A.  U.  C.  504,  and  to  Jiave  been  completed  by  another  consul 
of  the  same  family  tbirty-six  years  after.  This  road  seems  to  have  been  still  in  excellent 
order  ih  the  time  of  Procopius,  (Bell.  Got.  3.)  who  gives  a  very  good  accouut  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  constructed.     (Cramefs  Ancitnt  Ilaly,  vol.  l.p.  137.) 

15.  Sedilibusque  magnus,  &c.  According  to  the  law  of  L.  Roscius  Otho,  passed  A.  U.  C. 
686,  fourteen  rows  of  benches,  immediately  after  the  Orchestra,  a  place  where  the  Senate 
sat,  were  appropriated  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
knights.  As  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  had  an  equal  rank  with  the  Equites,  they  were  en- 
titled  to  seats  in  this  same  quarter  ;  and  hence  the  individual  to  whom  the  poet  alludes, 
though  of  servile  origin,  boldly  takes  his  place  on  the  foremostof  the  equestrian  benches, 

nor  fears  the  law  of  Otho. -17.  Quid  attinet,  kc.     "  To  what  purpose  is  it,  that  so  many 

vessels,  their  beaks  armed  with  heavy  brass,  are  sent  against  pirates  and  a  band  of  slaves,  if 
tbis  wretch  is  made  a  military  tribune  ?"  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows  : 
Why  go  to  so  much  expense  in  equipping  fleets  against  pirates  and  slaves,  when  slaves  at 
home  elevate  themselves  to  the  highest  stations.  The  allusion  appears  to  be  to  the  arma- 
ment  fitted  out  by  Octavianus  (Augustus)  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  A.  U.  C.  718,  whose 
principal  strength  consisted  of  pirates  and  fugitive  slaves. 20.   Tribuno  militum.    In 
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racii  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  each  of  whom  in  baltle  seems  to  have  had 
charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men  ;  hence  the  corresponding  Greek  appella- 
tion  is  ^thdpxvi- 


EPODE  5.  Tiie  bard  ridicules  Canidia,  who,  herself  advanced  in  years,  was  seeking  by  in- 
cantations  and  charms  lo  regain  the  aftections  of  the  old  and  foolish  Varus.  A 
slrange  sceneof  magic  rites  is  introduced,  and  the  piece  opens  with  the  piteous  exclamations 
of  a  boy  of  noble  birth.  wliom  Canidia  and  herassociate  bags  aie  preparingto  kili  by  aslow 
and  dreadful  procrss,  and  frora  whose  marrow  and  dried  liver  a  philtre  or  love-potioD  is  to 
be  prrpared,  all-powerful  for  recalling  the  inconstant  Varus. — It  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  is  mere  fiction,  and  that  the  real  objeqt  of  the  poet  is  to  inflict 
well-roerited  chastisement  on  those  females  of  the  day,  in  whose  licentious  habits  age  had 
been  able  to  produce  no  alteration,  and  who,  when  their  beauty  had  departed,  hadrecourse 
to  strange  and  superstitious  expedients  for  securingadmirers. 


I.  Jil,  0  deorum,  &c.  The  scene  opens,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  with  the  suppli- 
cations  of  a  boy,  who  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  hags,  and  w  ho  reads  their  pur- 
pose  in  their  looks.  He  conjures  them  to  have  compassion  on  him  by  the  lenderness 
of  mothers  for  their  children,  by  his  birth,  and  by  the  justice  of  the  gods.— — 4.   Truces. 

"  Fiercely  turned." 5.     Partubus  veris.     Compare  the  explanation  of    Doring:  "  Vere 

parienti,  h.  e.  nisi  forte  eos  aliis  mntribus  per  tnalas  fraudes  siibduxeris." 7.    Per  hoc 

inane,  &c.  "  By  this  vain  ornament  of  purple."  Young  men  of  family  wore  a  gown 
bordered  with  purple,  called  the  toga praetexta.  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  they  put 
on  the  toga  virilis.  The  epithet  inane  expresses  the  disregard  of  Canidia  for  this  emblem 
of  rank. 9.  Aut  utipetita,  &c.     "  Or  like  a  savage  beast  of  prey  wounded  by  the  dart." 

II.  Ut  haec  tremente,  &lc.  "  When  the  boy,  after  having  uttered  these  complaints  with 
trembling  lips,  stood  among  them,  with  his  ornaments  stripped  off,  ate;ider  bocy,"  &e. 
Under  the  term  insignia,  the  poet  includes  both  the  toga praetexla  and  the  bulla.  This  latter 
was  a  golden  ball,  or  boss,  whicb  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast,  as  some  think,  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  but,  according  to  others,  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it. 

The  sons  of  freedmen,  and  of  poorer  citizens,  used  only  a  leatbern  boss. 15.  Canidia, 

brevibus  implicata,  &c.  "  Then  Canidia,  baving  entwined  her  locks  and  dishevelled  head 
with  small  vipers,"  &c.  The  costume  most  commonly  assigned  to  the  furirs  is  here  imi- 
tated.    Compare  Lucan,  (6.  654.)  in  speaking  of  Erichto  preparing  herself  for  magic  rites. 

"  Discolor,  et  variofurialis  cnltus  amictu 
Jnduitur,  vultusque  operitnr  crine  soluto 
Et  comavipereis  subshingitur  horrida  sertis.,'' 

17.  Jubet  sepulcris,  &c.  Preparations  are  now  made  for  the  unhallowed  rites:  and  first, 
the  wood  to  be  used  for  the  fire  must  be  that  of  the  wild-fig  tree,  lorn  up  from  a  burying- 
place.  The  wood  supposed  to  be  employed  on  such  occasions  was  always  that  of  some 
inausnicious  or  ill-omenedtree,  and  in  this   class  the  wilJ-fig  tree  was  particularly  ranked, 

both  on  account  of  its  sterility,  and  its  springing  up  spontaneouslv  among  tombs. 18. 

Cupresxus  funehres.  "  Funereal  cypresses."  Compare  kxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  14.  23. 
——19-  Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine,  &c.  The  ordrr  of  construction  isasfollows: 
Et  ova  nocturnae  strigis,  uncta  sanguine  turpis  ranae,  plumamque  nocturnae  strigis.  "  And  the 
eggs,  smeared  with  the  bbod  of  a  loathsome  toad,  aad  the  plumage,  of  a  midnight  screech- 
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owl."    The  ancientsbelieved  the  blood  of  the  toad,  like  that  of  the  viper,  to  be  poisonous. 

21.  Iolcos.     A  city  of  Thessaly,  all  which  country  was  famed  for  producing  herbs  used 

in  magic  rites.    Iolcos  was  situate,  according  to  Pindar,   (JVero.4.  87.)  at  the  foot  of  mount 

Pelion,  and  was  the  birth-piace  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors. Iberia.     A  tract  of  country 

bordering  upon,  and  situate  to  the  east  of,  Colchis.    The  allusion  is  consequently  to  the  same 

herbs  in  the  use  of  which  Medea  is  reputed  to  have  been  so  skilful. 24.  Flammis  aduri 

Colchicis.  "  To  be  concocted  with  magic  fires."  The  epithet  Colchicis  is  here  equivalent 
to  magicis,  i.  e.  such  fires  as  the  Colchian  Medea  was  wont  to  kindle,  from  the  wood  of 
bateful  trees,  for  the  performance  of  her  magic  rites. 

25.  Ezpedila.     "  With  her  robe  tucked  up."     The  term  may  also  be  simply  rendered/' 

u  active."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  1.  34. Sagana.   Sagana,  Veia,  and  Folia 

were  sorceresses  attendant  on  Canidia. 26.  Avemales  aquas.    Waters  brought  from  the 

lake  Avernus,  and  used  here  for  the  purposes  of  magic  lustration.  The  lake  Avernus, 
(now  Lago  d1  Averno)  whose  waters  were  sacred  to  the  infernal  deities,  and  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  lower  regions,  was  connected  with  the  Lucrine  lake  by  a  narrow 
passage.  It  is  described  accurately  by  Strabo,  as  being  surrounded  on  almost  every  side, 
except  this  outlet,  by  steep  hills ;  its  depth  was  reported  to  be  unfathomable.  (Strab.  5. — 
vol.  2.  p.  190.  ed.  Tzschk.  Compare  Aristot.  de.  Mirab.  Diod.  Sic.  4.  22.)  The  story  of  birds 
becomingstupified  by  its  exhalations,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name,  is  well 
known  from  Virgil.  (Aen.  6.237.)  But  Strabo  expressly  states  the  whole  story  to  be  fa- 
bulous;  nor  is  he,  of  course,  more  inclined  to  attach  credit  to  the  accounts  which  placed 
here  the  scene  of  Ulysses's  descentto  the  infernal  regions,  and  his  evocations  of  the  dead,as 
described  in  the  Odyssey,  together  with  the  subterraneous  abodes  of  tbe  Cimmerians.  The 
groves  and  forests  which  covered  the  hills  around  Avernus  were  dedicated,  it  seems,  to 
Hecate,  and  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  that  goddess.  These  groves  and  shades 
disappeared,  when  Agrippa  converted  the  lake  into  a  harbour,  by  opening  a  coramunication 
with  the  sea  and  the  Lucrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which  was  called  Portus  Julius,  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  served  for  exercising  the  galleys,  and  it  is  to  this  practice  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Corapare  Suetoniu$y  ViL 
Aug.  16.  Vell.  Paterc.  2.  79.  Dio  Cassius,  48.  50.) 

27.  Marinus  echinus.     "  A  sea-urchin."    The  sea-urchin  among  fishes  is  analogous  to  the 

hedge-hog  among  land-animals,  and  hence  the  name  echinus  (f%7vos)  applied  by  the  ancients 

to  both.    The  sea-urchin,  however,  has  finer  and  sharper  prickles  than  the  other,  resembling 

x   more  human  hair  in  a  bristly  state.     Compare  the  remarks  of  BufFon,  under  the  head  of 

"  Diodon."  The  rough  and  bristly  appearance  of  the  echinus  gave  rise  to  a proverb.   "  Echino 

asperior,"  'E^iVou  rpaxvrspos.     Compare  the  Adagia  Veterum,  p.7l. 28   Laurens  aper. 

Themarshes  of  Laurentum,  in  ancient  Latium,  were  famous  for  the  number  and  size  of  the 
wild  boars  which  they  bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  (Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  10.  707.  seqq. 
Horat.  Serm.  2.  4.  42.  Martial.  Ep.9.A9.)  The  whole  Laurentine  district  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  very  woody  and  marshy  nature.  The  Silva  Laurentina  is  noticed  by  Julius 
Obsequens,  (de  Prod.)  and  Herodian  (1.  12.  3.— vol.  1.  p.  473.  ed.  Irmisch.)  reports,  that  the 
emperor  Commodus  was  ordered  to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on  account  of 
the  laurel  groves  which  grew  there  ;  the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particularly  salu- 
tary.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Laurentum  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Cramefs 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.p.  17.) 

29.  Abacta  nulla  conscientia.    "  Deterred  by  no  remorse." 30.  Humurn  exhauriebat 

"Beganto  dig  a  pit." 32.   Quo  posset  infossus  puer,   &c.     "  In  which  the  boy,  having 

his  body  buried,  might  pine  away  in  full  view  of  food  changed  twice  or  thrice  during  the 
long  day."    The  expression  longo  die  is  well  explained  by  Mitscherlich  :  "  Quipverofame 

txcruciato  longissimus  videbatur." 35.  Quum  promineret  ore,  &c.     "Projecting  with  his 

face  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  far  as  bodies  suspended  by  the  chin  are  out  of  the 
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water."  i.  e.  as  far  as  the  persons  of  those  who  swim  appear  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
— 37.  Exsucca  nuduila.     "  His  marrow  destitute  of  moisture."     Compare  Ammianus  Mar- 

cclliniu.  (30.  4.)   "  Ad  usquc  ipsas  medullas  exsuilus." 38.  Amoris  esset  poculum.    u  Might 

form  the  ingredients  of  a  potion  for   love."     A  philtre,  whicli  had  the  power  of  producing 

love. 39    Interminato  quum  semel,  &c.     "When  oi.ce  his  eye-balls  had  vvithered  away, 

fixed  steadily  on  the  forbidden  food."     Quum  semcl  is  here  equivalent  to  simul  ac. 

41.  Masculac  Ubidinis.  Consult  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich.— — 42.  Ariminensem . 
'•  The  Ariminian."     A  native  of  Ariminum,  now  Rimini,  the  first  town  on  the  coast  of  Um- 

bria,  below  the  Rubicon. 43.  Otiosa  Neapolis.    '*  Idle  Naples."    This  city,  by  the  ad- 

vantage  of  its  situation,  and  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  vvas  always  regarded  as  the  abode 
of  idleness  and  pleasure.     The  epithet  otiosa  may  also  be  applied  to  Naples  as  the  seat  of 

iiterary  leisure,  but  with  less  propriety  in  the  present  instance. 45.  Excantata.  "  Charm- 

ed  from  their  places." Voce  Thessala.     "  By  magic  spell."     Compare  note  on  verse  21. 

46.  Lunamque  coelo  deripit.     Compare  Virgil,  Eclog.  8.  69.  '•  Carmina  vel  Coelo  possunt 

deducere  lunam."  That  the  moon  could  be  brought  down  by  magic  was  a  common  super- 
stition  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Thessalians  vvere  thought  to  be  possessed  of  this  art  more 
than  any  other  people. 

47.  Hic  irresectum,  &c.  The  long,  uncut  nail,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  costume- 
of  theancientsorceresses.  Baxter's  remark  in  explanation  of  this,  is  not  an  unapt  one. 
k<  Belle  irresectum,  nam  scalpere  ^erram  unguibus  solebant.  Serm.  1.  8.  26."  Perhaps,  how- 
ever,it  would  be  more  correct  to  trace  this  to  the  custom,  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  of  at- 
tiring  sorceresses  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  resemble  the  appearance  sometimes  given  to  the 

Furies.     Compare  ■  Boettiger,  Furien-Maske,l.tab.l. 49.    Quid  dixit?  aat  quid  tacuit? 

Equivalent  in  spirit  to  Nefaria  quaeque  effata  et  palam professa  est. 

51.  Nox  et  Diana.  Canidia,  after  the  manner  of  sorceresses,  invokes  Night  and  Hecate, 
who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  magic  rites.  So  Medea  calls  upon  the  same  deities, 
Ovid.  Met.  7.  192.  seqq.- — Quae  sileniium  regis.    An  allusion  to  Diana's  shining  during  the 

silence  of  the  night,   the   season  best  adapted  for  the  ceremonies  of  magic. 53.  Nunc, 

nunc  adeste,  &.c.  Mitscherlich  makes  this  an  imitation  of  an  old  form  of  prayer,  and  equi- 
valent  to  :  "  Mihi propiliat  sitis,  ira  veslra  in  hostes  ablegata."    The  scboliast  is  wrong  in  sup- 

posing  the  meaaing  of  the  latter  part  to  be,  "  in  Varum  iram  vestram  effundiie." 54.  JV«- 

men.    "  Power." 

57.  Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  &c.  "  May  the  dogs  of  the  Subura  drive  hither  with  their 
barking,  that  all  may  laugh  at  his  espence,  the  aged  profligate,  anointed  with  an  essence 
more  powerful  than  any  which  my  hands  have  hitherto  prepared."- — Senem  adullerum, 
The  allusion  is  to  Varus,   and  the  manner  in  vvhich  he  is  here  indicated  by  Canidia,  tends 

indirectly  to  cast  ridicule  upon  herself  for  seeking  to  reclaim  such  an  admirer. 58.  Su- 

buranae  canes.  The  Subura  was  the  most  profligate  quarter  of'  Rome,  and  the  rambles  of 
Varus,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  capital,  were  any  thing  else  but  creditable.  Compare 
the  language  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Subura,  Romae  regio,  meretricibus  ibi  quaestum  facientibus 
famosissima."  Nardini  proves,  that  the  ancient  Subura  did  not  occupy  the  same  position 
with  the  modern  division  of  this  name.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  all  the 
space  which  liesbetween  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline  hills ;  the  latter  is  only  a  street  leading 

from  the  Esquiline  to  the  Viminal.     (Nardini,   Rom.  Antic  3.  6.) 59.  Nardo  perunctum, 

The  allusion  here  is  an  ironical  one.  Canidia  does  not  refer  to  any  actual  unguent  of  her 
awn  preparing,  but  to  the  virtues  of  the  magic  herbs,  which  are  to  be  all  powerful  in  recalling 
the  inconstant  Varus. 

61.  Quid  accidit,  &c.    The  dash  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  verse  is  placed  there  to  de* 
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tation  of  the  arrival  of  Varus,  vvhich  is  to  be  their  intended  result.  When  this,  however,  is 
delayed  longer  than  she  imagined  it  would  be,  the  sorceress  resumes  her  spell :  *'■  What  ba« 
happened  ?  Why  are  my  direful  drugs  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  barbarian  Medea  V 
i.  e.  why  have  these  once  efficacious  spells  lost  all  their  power  in  bringing  back  the  absent 
Varus  1—Barbarae.  Tbis  epithet,  here  applied  to  Medea,  in  iraitation  of  the  Greek  usage,  is 
intended  merely  to  designate  her  as  a  native  of  a  foreign  Iand,  i.  e.  Colchis.     Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  29.  5. 63.  Quibus  superbam  fugit,  &c.     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Epode  3.   13. 65.   Tabo.  Equivalent  to  veneno 66.  hicendio  abstulit.    Com- 

pare  the  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Euripides  (Med.  1183.  seqq.)  of  the  unearthly  fires  which 
consumed  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Medea. 

68.  Fefellit  mc.  "  Has  escaped  my  notice."- — 69.  Indormit  unclis,  &c.  The  order  oi* 
construction  is  as  follows :  "  Indormit  cubilibus  omnium  aliarum  pellicum,  unclis  oblivione 
wiei."  The  expression  unctis  oblivione  mei  is  entirely  figurative,  as  if  the  beds,  to  which  she 
alludes,  had  been  perfumed  with  drugs  which  inspired  Varus  vvith  a  complete  forgetfulness  of 
herself. 

71.  Ah!  ah !  solutus,  &c.  Atthe  conclusion  of  tbe  last  verse.  Canidia  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  a  moment  lost  in  raeditation  as  to  the  cause  which  could  have  rendered  her  spells 
so  inefficient.     On  asudden,  discovering  the  reason,  she  exclaims,  *'  Ah  !  ah  !  he  roves 

about,  set  free  by  the  charm  of  some  more  skilful  sorceress." 73.  Non  usitatis,   Varc, 

potionibus,  &c.  "  By  the  force  of  strange  potions  then,'0  Varus,  (thou  that  are  destined  to 
shed  many  tears)  shalt  thou  return  to  me,  nor  shall  thy  affections  ever  go  back  again  to 
another,  though  attempted  to  be  called  off  by  Marsian  enchantments."  The  term  multa  is 
here  put  by  a  Graeeism  for  muUum.  Another  Graecism  operates  in  caput.  Compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  24.  1.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  commentators,  who  make 
Canidia  refer  to  an  alienation  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Varus,  .which  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  force  of  her  potions,  and  to  his  raging  continually  thereafter  with  wild  love  for  her 
alone.  Should,  howrever,  this  interpretation  be  preferred  by  any,  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  "  nor  shall  thy  mind,  called  away  by  Marsian  en- 

chantments,  ever  return." 76.  Marsis  vocibus.  The  Marsi,  according  to  some  authorities, 

(FZm.  H.  N.  7.  2.),  were  descended  from  Marsus,  a  son  of  Circe,  and  hence  were  repre- 
sented  as  potent  enchanters.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  7.  750.  seqq.  and  Silius  Jtalicus.  8.  497. 
seqq. 

77.  Majus  parabo,  &c.  "  I  will  prepare  a  more  efficacious,  I  will  mix  for  tbee,  disdaining 
me,  a  more  potent  draught.  And  sooner  shall  the  heavens  sink  beneath  the  sea,  the  earth 
being  spread  above,  than  thou  not  so  burn  with  love  for  me  as  this  bitumen  now  burns 
amidthe  gloomy  frres."  WThile  uttering  this  spell,  Canidia  casts  the  bitumen  into  the 
magic  fire,  from  which  a  dark,  thick  smoke  immediately  arises.  As  regards  the  use  of  this 
substance  in  enchantments,  compare  Virgil,  Eclog.  8.  82,  and  Heyne,  adloc. 

83.  Subhaec.    "Upon  this." 84.  Lenire.    "Attempted  to  move."    The  infinitive  is 

here  put  for  the  imperfect  of  the  Indicative.  Thisconstruction  is  usually  explained  by  an 
ellipsis  of  coepit  or  coeperunt,  vvhich  may  often  be  supplied ;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  will 
not  accord  with  the  sense.  In  the  present  instance,  tentavit  may  be  understood.  There 
appears  to  be  some  analogy  between  this  usage  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin,  and  the  idiom  of 
the  Greek,  by  which  the  same  mood,  taken  as  an  absolute  verbal  idea  only,  is  made  to  stand 
for  the  imperative.    (Compare  Rost.  G.  G.  p.  470.  Matthiae,  G.  G.  vol.  2.p.  824,  and  Blom- 

jield,ad  loc.) 85.  Unde.     "  In  what  words."    The  unhappy  boy  is  at  a  loss  in  what 

words  to  express  his  angry  and  indignant  feelings  at  the  horrid  rites  pract^sed  by  the  hags, 
and  at  the  still  more  horrid  cruelty  which  they  meditate  toward  himself.— ^-86.  Thyesteas 
preces.    "  Iroprecations."    Such  as  Thyestes  uttered  against  Atreus, 
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87.  Vcntna  magiea,  Lc.  "  Drugs,  of  magic  influence,  may  confound  indeed  the  distinc- 
tions  between  right  and  wrong,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  destiny  of  mortals."  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  The  spells  of  the  sorceress  may  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  darkest  of  crimes,  but  they  cannot  avert  the  punishment  which  such  offences  vvill  inevi- 

tably  receive.     Consult  Various  Rcadings. 89.  Diris  agam  ros.     **  With  my  curses  will 

I  pursue  you."      After   diris  undersland  preribus. 92    Nocturmis  occurram  Fnror.     "  I 

will  haunt  you  as  a  torraentor  in  the  night-season."    Compare  the  remark  of  Doring : 

"  Ut  puer,  non  Furiarum,  sed  Furoris  personam  induit." 94.   Quae  ris  dcorum,  &c.     "  Such 

is  the  power  of  those  divinities  the  Manes."  The  ellipsis  is  to  be  supplied  as  follows :  "  F.a 
ti  quac  vis  est,"  &c.  As  regards  the  power  and  offices  ascribed  to  the  Manes,  compare  the 
language  of  Vakrius  Flaccus,  (3.  386.  seqq.) 


patct  ollis  janua  leti ; 


Atque  iterum  rtmeare  liccl  :  comes  una  sororurn 
Additur,  et  paritcr  terras  atque  atquora  lustrant. 
Quisque  suos  so»tes,  inimicique  pectora ptenis 
Implicat ;  et  varia  meritos  formidine  pulsant." 

^TTVicalim.    ¥  From  street  to  street." 98.  Obscenas  anus.    "  Filthy  hags." 99. 

Different,     "  Shall  tear." 100.  Esquilinae  aliles.    The  birds  of  prey   frequented  the  Es- 

quiline  quarter,  because  here  the  bodies  of  malefactcrs  were  left  exposed,  and  herc  aiso  the 
poor,  and  slaves,  were  interred.  Subsequently,  however,  the  character  of  the  place  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  splendid  residence  and  gardens  of  Maecenas.     Compare  Explana- 

tory  Notes,  Ode  3.  29.  10. 101.  Neque  hoc  parentes,  &c  The  boy's  last  thouglits,  observes 

Francis,  are  tenderly  employed  in  reflecting  upou  the  grief  of  his  parents ;  yet  he  seems  to 
comfort  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  prediction  by  that  consolation 
which  they  shall  receive  in  the  death  of  these  sorceresses. 


EPODE  6.  Addressed  to  a  cowardly  and  mercenary  slanderer. — It  is  comraonly  thought 
that  this  piece  was  writteu  against  Cassius  Severus,  and,  in  many  editions,  it 
appears  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect.  Such  asupptosition,  however,  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous.  It  is  probable  that  the  title  in  question  originated  with  some  scholiast,  who*having 
read  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  1.  72.  and  4.  21.)  of  the  licentious  spirit  and  defamatory  pen  of  Cas- 
sius  Severus,  erroneously  iinagined  him  to  be  the  one  whom  the  poet  here  attacks. 


1.  Quid  immercntes,  &c.  "  Thou  cur,  why,  being  cowardly  against  wolves,  dost  thou 
snarl  at  inoffensive  strangers?"  By  the  term  hospites  are  here  meant  those  who  are  entirely 
unknown  to  the   individual,  but  whom  he,  notwithstanding,  makes  the  subjects  of  his  en- 

venomed  attacks. 3.  lnancs.     As  proceeding  from  a  cowardly  and  spiritless  cur. 4. 

JRemorsurum.     "  Who  am  ready  to  bite  in  return." 5.  Molossus,  autfulius  Lacon.     "  A 

Molossian,  or  a  tawny  Laconian  dog."  The  Molossian  and  Laconian  dogs  were  of  a  robust 
make..  and  valuable  as  well  in  hunting  wild  beasts,  as  in  defending  the  flocks  from  nocturnai 
thieves,  and  from  the  attacks  of  wolves.  The  Mojossi  occupied  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Epirus  ;  that  is,  from  the  head  of  the  Aous,  and  the  mountainous  district  which  connects 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  to  the  Ambracian  gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  shores  of 
which  was  considered  to  belong  to  them.  (Scylax.p.  12. — Cramer^s  Ancient  Grecce,  vol.  1. 
p.  131.) 

6.  Amica  vis.     "  A  friendly  aid." 7.  Agam  quaecunque  praecedetfera.    "  I  will  pursue 

whatever  savage  beast  shall  go  before  me."    Put  for  agam  gmmcunque.  guae  mihi praecedet 
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feram. 10.  Projeclum  odoraris  cibum.    "  Smell  at  the  food  thrown  to  thee."     A  ngu* 

rative  mode  of  expressing  that  the  individual  whom  he  attacks  was  easily  bribed  to  si- 
lence. 

12.  Parata  iollo  cornua.    The  poet  alludes  to  his  Iambics,  with  which  he  stands  prepared 
to  assailall  evil-doers,  as  the  bull  is  ready  with  its  horns  against  every  one  who  provokes  it  to 

the  attack. 13.  Qualis  Lycambac,  &c.    "  Like  him  who  was  rejected  as  a  son-in-law  by 

the  faithless  Lycambes,  .r  like  the  fierce  enemy  of  Bupalus."  Lycambae  is  the  dative,  by  a 
Graec'sm,  for  the  ablative,  and  by  ahother  Graecism,  Bupalo,  the  dative,  is  put  for  Bupali. 

Lyambae.    The  allusion  is  to  Archilochus.     Lycambes  had  promised  him  his  daughter 

Neobule  in  marriage,  but  afterwards  cbanged  his  mind  and  gave  her  to  another.  Archi- 
lochus,  in  revenge,  wrote  a  poem  against  him,  in  Iambic  verse,  so  cruelly  satirical  that  both 
father  and  daughter  hung  themselves  in  despair.  Such  at  least  is  the  cOmmon  account.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  some  authorities,  that  Neobule  killed  herself,  not  on  account  of 
the  verses  of  Archilochus,  but  through  despair  at  the  loss  of  her  father.  Compare  Schoell, 
Hist.  Lit.  Graec.  vol.  1.  p.  199.-— — 14.  Bupalo.  The  allusion  is  to  the  poet  Hipponax,  and 
the  brothers  Bupalus  and  Anthermus.     Consult  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  Anthoris  ed. 


EPODE  7.  After  the  overthrOw  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  Republic  seemed  once  morfe 
destined  to  taste  of  repose.  The  respite,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
the  enmity  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  soon  rekindled  the  flames  of  war.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  the  present  poem  was  written.  The  bard  mourns  over  the  intestine  divisions  of 
his  countrymen,  and  imputes  the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  evil  destiny  entailed  upon 
the  Romans  by  the  blood  of  Remus. 


I.  Scelesti.    "  Stained  with  guilt."    An  allusion  to  the  guilt  and  bloodshed  of  the  civii 

wars." 2.  Conditi.    "  So  lately  sheathed."    Understand  vaginis.     The  poet  refers  to  the 

short  period  of  repose  which  ensued  after  the  overthrow  of  Sexlus  Pompeius.    Compare 

Introductory  Remarks. 3.  Campis  atque  Ncpiuno  super.     "  On  the  fields,  and  on  the 

Ocean."     Equivalent  to  ietra  marique.    Compare  Ode  2.  1.  29. 

5.  Non  ut  superbas,  &c.  The  idea  intended  tobe  conveyed  is  as  follows.  These  swords  are 
not  drawn  against  the  enemies  of  our  country,  as  they  were  in  former  days  against  haughty 
Carthage,  and  as  they  now  should  be  against  the  Britons  still  bidding  defiance  to  our  arms: 
they  are  to  be  turned  upon  ourselves,  they  are  to  enter  our  own  bosotns,  in  order  that  the 
wishes  of  the  Parthians,  of  our  bitterest  foes,  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  Rome  may 

fall  in  ruin  by  the  hands  of  her  sons. 7.  Intactus.    "  Still  unsubdued."     Cpmpare  the 

explanation  of  Doring :  "  Intactus  dicitur  Britannus,  cum  nondum  adjectus  imperio  Romano 
integris  adhuc  viribus  resisterct  Romanis."-— — Descenderet  Sacra  catenatus  via.  "  Might  des- 
cend  in  chains  along  the  Sacred  Way."  i.  e.  might  be  led  intriumph  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and,  after  this,  be  consigned  to  imprisonment  and  death.  In  the  celebration  of 
the  triumph,  the  Roraan  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Caplltoline  mount,  ordered  the  captive  kings,  and  leaders  of  the  enemy,  to  be  led  to  prison 
and  there  put  to  death,  (in  carcerem  descendere.)—As  regards  the  Sacred  Way,  compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Epode  4.  14. 

II.  Hic  mos.    "  This  custom"  of  raging  against  their  own  species. Fuit.    The  aorist 

in  the  sense  of  deprehenditur,  "  is  found." 12.  Nunquam  nisi  in  dispar  feris.    "Which 

arenever  cruel  excepttoward  auimals  of  a  difFerent  kind  " 
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13.  Vis  acrior.      •  Some  superior  power.1' 14.  Culpa.     "The  guilt  ol  yourforcfathers, 

entailed  upon  their  ofFspring."     Thc  allusion  is  to  the  guilt  of  Romulus,  which  is  to  be 

atoned  forbyposterity. 15.  Pallor  albus.     "  A  deadly  paleness."     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  3. 10.  14. 1C.    Mcnlesque  perculsae  stupcnt.     "  And  their  conscience-stricken 

ininds  are  stupified."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich  :  "perculsac  sceleris  atroci- 

tate,  fatcntur  illud  stuporcy 17.  Sic  est;  &c.     After  a  pathetic  pause,  as   Sanadon  re- 

rnarks,  Horace  adheres  to  the  two  last  causes  he  had  mentioned.  He  therefore  imputes  the 
civil  wars  to  the  destinies,  and  to  the  death  of  Remus ;  as  if  the  destinies  had  condemned 
the  Romans  to  expiate  the  fratricide  of  that  prince  by  destroying  one  another  with  their  own 
arms.  This  was  going  very  far  back  in  order  to  remove  the  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  their 
present  calamities.     (•'  Cctoit  remonter  bien  haut  pour  eioigner  davantage  1'idee  de  la  ve- 

ritable   cause   des   malheurs  presens.") Agunt.     "  Harass." 18.  Scelusque  fraternae 

nccis.     The  guilt  of  Roruulus  in  slaying  his  brother  Remus. 19.  Ut.     "  Ever  since." 

20.  Saccr  nepobiius.  "  Fatal  to  posterity."  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast,  as 
cited  by  Zeune,  "  Qiiem  suo  cruore  cxpiaturi  erant." 


EPODE  9.     Written  when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Actium  was  iirst  received  at  Rome. 
The  bard  addresses  his  patron,  then  at  the  scene  of  action. 


1.  Rcpostum  Caecubum  ad  fcsias  dapes.  "  Caecuban  wine  reserved  for  joyous  feasts.': 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  3.  8.  and  3.  28.  and,  as  regards  the  Caecuban  wine, 
compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20.  9.  and  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  odes,  p.  134. 

3.  Subaltadomo.     "  Beneath  thy  stately  abode."     Compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 

3.29.9. Sic  Jovi  gratum.     "  So  is  it  pleasing  to  Jove."  i.  e.   in  doing  this,  we  shall  be 

performing  an  act  agreeabie  to  Jove,  the  guardian  of  our  empire.     Compare  the  Greek  form 

of  expression,  ofoa  Au  <pi\ov. 4.  Beate.     This  epithet  has  reference  to  the   opulence  of 

Maecenas,  to  his  lofty  abode  on  the  Esquiline,  (alta  domus),  his  beautiful  gardens,  hc.  Com- 

pare^the  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  odes. 5.  Sonante  mixtum  tibiis,  &c.     "  While 

the  lyre  sends  forth  a  strain  intermingled  with  the  music  of  flutes,  that  uttering  the  Dorian, 
these  the  Phrygian  mood."  With  hac  understand  sonantc;  with^w,  sonantibus.  The  mu- 
sic  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute  are  to  succeed  each  other  alternately,  the  strains  of  the  former 
are  to  be  grave  and  severe,  such  being  the  character  of  the  Dorian  mood  (Uiov  t%s  Awpiov 
apfiovias  to  ce[.ivbv,  Lucian.  1.  851.)  the  music  of  the  flutes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  of  a 
wild  and  bacchic  character,  (evdeov.  Lucian.  I.  c),  in  accordance  with  the  Phrygian  mood. 
G.  Barbarum.     Compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  29.  9. 

7.  Actus  cumfrcto  Neptunms  dux.  "  When  the  Neptunian  chief,  driveu  from  the  Sicilian 
strait."  The  ailusion  is  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  boastingly  styled  himself  the  son  of  Nep 
tune,  because  his  father  had  once  held  the  command  of  the  sea,  (Sot-av  ri  nva  Kal  <pp6vr}jia,  &; 

kuI  TflS  Hoc£i6u)vos  TTrtTi  u)V.  Hri  Trdcrris  irore  b  trarrip  avrov  rrjs  $a\aGG>)S  r/p^e,  -r-pociOero.   DlO  Cass.  48. 19.) 

Coins  still  exist  of  this  Roman  leader,  bearing  the  eifigy  of  Neptune,  with  the  inscriplion 
Magnus  Pius  hnperator  iterum,  or  Praefectus  Classis  et  orae  maritimae  ex  S.  C.  After  hio 
fleet  had  become  very  powerful,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  fugitive  slaves  that 
flocked  to  his  side,  he  was  compietely  conquered  by  Octavianus  and  Agrippa,  in  an  en- 
gagement  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
greater  part  of  his  vessels,  abandoned  by  him,  and  driven  on  shore,  were  burnt  bythe 
victors.  This  event  happened  about  five  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  Pompeius, 
after  his  overthrow,  fled  to  Asia,  and  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Antony. 
— -10.  Servis  amicns  perfidis.     According  to  Dio  G&ssius,  (48.  19)  the  number  of  fugitive 
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slaves,  who  went  over  to  Pompeius,  was  so  great,  that  the  Vestai  Virgtns  wevc  accuslomcd, 
duringthe  performaiice   of  sacred   rites,  to  oifer  up  prayers  for  a  cessation   ofthisevil: 

rocovroi  yao  o/)  yivtoj/.qKovv,  (oots  kuI  ra$  asiirapQtvovs  tcaQ"  icpdv  ev^aadai,  £iriG%£6fjvai  tfySm  ras  avro- 
uo\ias. 

11.  Romanus.     The  allusion  is  to  the  Romansin  the  aruiy  of  Antony. 12.  Emancipalus 

feminae.  "  Subjected  as  a  voluntary  slave  to  a  woman."  The  reference  is  to  Cleopatra. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich :  "  Romanus  ciris,  oblilus  priatmae  libcrlatis  ac 

dignitalis,  emancipatus  est,  sc  addixit,  in  potcstatem  Iradidit  feminac,  Cltopatrac." 13.  Fert 

valluoi  et  arma  miles,  &c.  "  Bears  tlie  stake,  and  arms,  as  a  soidier,  and  can  yield  obediencc 
to  withered  eutiuchs."  The  poet  cxpresses  his  indignation,  that  Romans,  hardy  enough  to 
endure  the  toils  of  miiitary  service,  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  wanting  in  sphit,  as  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  eunuchs.  The  allusion,  in  the  words/er*  vallum,  is  to  tbat  part  of 
Itoman   discipline,  whi,ch  compelled  each  soldier  to  carry,   among  other  things,  a  certain 

number  of  stakes  (usually  three  or  four)  to  be  used  in  encamping. Spadonibus.    The  al- 

lusion  seeras  to  be  principally  to  the  eunuch  Mardion,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  along 
with  Pothinus,  Iras,  and  Charmion,  had  the  chief  direction  of  CIeopatra's  atfairs,  (hf  &>v  ru 

ixsyiora  bioiKelrai  ttis  hyzpovias.     Plul.  Vil.  An(.  c.  60. — vol.  G.  p.   132.  ed.  Huttcv..) 14.  Ru- 

gosis.  Compare  the  language  of  MitscHerlich  :  "Rugosis,  rugis  ante  tempus  deformatis," 
and  the  description  given  in  Terence  (Euu.  4.  4.  21.  scqq.)  "  Hic  est  vielus,  tetus,  veternosus 
senex,  Colore  muslcllino,"  where  Ruhnken  remarks,  "  Eunuchivero  ciii  scncsixbant." 

15.  Turpe  conopium.  "Avile  Egyptian  canopy."  The  conopium  was  a  canopy,  curtain, 
or  vei!  of  net-work,  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  gnats  and  llies.  It  was  principally 
employed  by  the  Egyplians,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  these  inseclsproduced  by 
the  marshes  of  the  Nile.  The  scholiast,  in  his  explanation  of  the  term,  furnishes  us  ivith  its 
etymology:  "  Genus  rctis  ad  muacas  et  cidiccs,  (jcwvwTras)  ahigendos,  quo  Alexandrini  potis- 
simum  utuntur  propter  culicum  illic  abundantium.'"  To  a  genuine  Roman  spirit  the  use  oi" 
such  an  article  appeared  degrading  eiTeminacy. 

17.  Ad  hoc  fremmtes,  &c.  "  Indignant  at  this  speetacle,  two  thousand  Gauls  turned 
about  their  steeds,  bidding  Caiesar  hail."  The  poet  evidently  alludes  to  the  defection  oi 
Deiotarus  and  Amyntas,  tvvo  Ieaders  of  the  Galio-Graecians,  or  Galatians,  who  went  over  lo 
Augustus  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In  the  motive,  however,  which 
Horace  assigns  for  this  step,  there  is  more  of  bitter  sarcasra  ihan  historical  truth.  Plutarch 
raerely  mentions  the  fact,  without  assigning  any  reason  (V it.  Av.t.  c.  63.)  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  however,  (2.84.)  remarks  of  Amyntas,  "  Rex  Amyntas,  meliora  et  utiliora  scculus," 

&c. Verierunt.     The  penult  is  here  shortened  by   Systole,  as  it  is  called. 19.  Hosti- 

Uumrfue  navium  portu  laient,  &c.  "  And  the  sterns  of  hostile  ships,  impelled  towards  the 
left,  lie  concealed  in  the  harbour."  In  order  to  understand  clearly  this  somewhat  obscure 
passage,  we  must  bear  in  tnind,  that  the  present  piece  was  written  before  any  very  definite 
particulars  respeeting  the  battie  of  Actium  had  reached  the  capital.  The  poet,  therefore, 
exercises  some  licenseon  the  occasion,and  supposes,  that  a  division  of  Antony's  ileet,  equal- 
ly  indignant  with  the  Gallic  horsemcn,  retired  from  the  fightinto  the  barbcur,  and,  in  order 
that  their  defection  might  beless  apparent,  rowed  their  vesseis  astern,  or  impelled  them  into 
the  harbour  stern  foremost.  (Compare  the  Greek  expressicn,  zovpivav  KnovcacOai,  and  Vakkc- 
naer,  ad  Herodot.  8.  84.)  In  executing  this  movement  they  would  have  necessarily  to  move 
toward  the  left,  as  Antony's  fleet  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  and  facing  Italy. 

21.  IoTriumphe!  fcc.  The  poet,  personifying  Triumph,  addresses  itas  a  god,  anu  coni 
plains  of  its  tardy  approach.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  thc  whole  passage  from 
the  present  line  to  the  26th,  both  inclusive,  is  simply  as  follows  :  When  shall  we  celebrate 
the  triumph  due  to  this  most  glorious  victory,  a  triumph  to  be  ranked  far  before  both  that  ot 
Marius  over  Jngurtha,  and  that  of  Scipio,  for  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  ? Aurecs  twrm 
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\Iluding  ?o  the  Criutnphal  chariot,  whieh  was  wont  to  be  adorned  with  gold  and  ivory. 

22.  Intactas  boves.  The  Roraan  triutnphs  always  ended  with  a  sacrifice  to  Jove,  and  the 
victim?,  as  in  every  other  offering  to  the  gods.  were  to  be  such  as  had  never  felt  the  yokc. 
With  intactas,  therefore,  we  must  here  understand  jvgo.  Compare  Virgil,  Gcorg.  4.  540. 
"  Jntaclas  ccrvicr  juvincas.'1 

23.  Nec  Jiigurthino  parem,  &c.  "Thou  didst  neither  bring  back  a  leader  equal  to  him 
from  tbe  warof  Jugurtha.  nor  Africanus,  unto  whom  valou*  reared  a  monument  upon  the 
ruins  of  Carthage."  i.  e.  Marius  did  not  return  with  equal  glory  from  the  subjugation  of  Ju- 
gurlha,  nor  the  yoilnger  Afribanus  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 

27.  Pimico  lugubrc  mutarit  sagum.  "  Has  changed  his  purple  robe  for  one  of  mourning." 
An  hypallage,  for  mutavit  Punicum  sagum  lugubri  sago.  The  Roman  sagum  was  properly  a 
mllitary  robe  :  here.  however,  the  term  is  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  allusion  in 
lhe  test  \?  to  Antony,  and  the  epithet  Punico  may  either  refer  simply  to  the  colour  of  h\s  pa- 
Uidamcntum,  or  general's  robe,  or  else,  what  appears  preferable.  may  contain  a  general  cen- 
sure  on  the  previous  luxury  and  splendour  of  his  attire.  Compare  the  language  of  Florus, 
(1.  11.  3.)  in  relation  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Antony  toward  the  end  of  his  career, 
and  a  short  lime  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.     "  Aareum  in  manu  baculum  :  a<    i    us 

acinaccs  ;  purpurca  xcstis  ingcntibus  obstricla  gemmis,"  &lc. 29.  Aut  illc  centum  nobilcm,  hc. 

This  passage  would  seem'to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  remark  madein  aprevious  note,  (t\  19.) 
that  no  accurate  accounts  had  as  yet  reached  the  capital,  either  respecting  the  details  of  the 

light  itself,  or  the  ulterior  raovements  of  Antony. Crctam.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  3.  27.  33. 30.   Venlis  non  suis.     "  With  unpropitious  winds." 31.   Exercitatas  No- 

to.  "  Agitated  by  the  blast  of  the  South."  As  regards  the  Syrtes,  compare  Explanatory 
Xotes,  Ode  1.  22.  4. 

83.  Capaciores  affer  huc,  &c.  The  joy  of  Horace  was  too  lively,  as  Dacier  remarks,  to 
wait  the  return  of  Maecenas.  He  celebrates  the  victory  the  moment  he  receives  the  newTs, 
and  he  thinks  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Octavianus  ought  now  to  cease,  for  it  was 
not  known  at  Rome,  that  he  intended  to  complete  his  conquest  by  pursuing  Aniony,  and  ex- 

posing  himself  to  new  dangers. Scyphcs.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  27.  1. 

34.  Et  Chia  vina,  k.c.     For  remarks  <>n  the  Chian  and  Lesbian  wines,  compare  Excursus 

7.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes.- 35.  Fluentem  nauseam.     "  The  rising  qualm." 36.  Caecu- 

bum.  Compare  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  bookof  Odes,  p.  134.  The  prr.perty  which  Horace 
here  ascribes  to  the  Caecuban  wine  causes  it  to  receive  from  Ather.aeus  the  epithet  of  evrovov. 
37.  Rtrum.     u  For  the  iuterests." 38.  Lyaeo.     Compare  Explanatory  JNotes,  Ode  1. 


EPODE  10.    Addressed  to  Maevius,  a  contemptible  poet  of  (he  day,  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  embarking  for  Greece.     The  bardprays  heartily  that  he  may  be  shipwreck- 

ed,  and  vows  a  sacrifice  to  the  storms  if  they  will  but  destroy  him. This  Maeviu?  is  tbe 

same  with  the  one  to  whom  Virgil  satirically  alludes  in  his  3d  Eclogue  (r.  90.)  "  Qw  Ba- 
vium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Maevi.u  He  would  seem  to  have  incurred  the  resentment  of 
both  Virgil  and  Horaceby  his  railing  and  slanderous  propensities. 


1.  Mala  soluia,  kc.     "  The  vessel,  loosened  from  her  moorings,  sails  fortb  under  evil  au- 
spices,  bearing  as  she  does  the  fetid  Maevius."     As  regards  the  expression  mala  alite,  com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  1.  15.  5. 2.   Olentem.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Mits- 

cherlich:  "  Hircini  odoris  hominem."     Rutgersius  (Lect.  Venus.  10.  10.)  thinks,  that  thisepi- 
thetis  rather  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  character  of  Maevius  as  a  poet,  and  tohis  affecta- 
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tion  of  obsolete  words,  (cornpare  Auct.  de  Caus.  corr.  Eloq.  c.  22.     "  Quacdam  vero  procul  at- 
ccantur  etjam  obliterala  tt  olentia"  hc.)     There  is  far  raore  of  bitter  satire,  however,  in  olen- 

tem,  if  considered  as  a  personal  allusion. 3.   Ulrumque  latus.     "  Each  side  of  her."    Un- 

derstand  navis. 4»  Auster.    The  poet  enumerates  the  winds  Austcr,  Eurus,  and  Aquilo,  in 

order  to  convey  a  livelier  irriage  of  a  tempest,  by  the  contending  together  of  these  opposing 
blasts. 

5.  Nigcr  rudentes  Eurus,  &c.  "  May  the  dark  south-east  wind  scatter  her  rigging  and  her 
shivered  oars  ih  the  sea  turned  up  from  its  lowest  depths."    The  epithet  niger  is  well  ex- 

plained  by  Doring:  "  Coelum  nigrum  reddens  et  obscurans.'''' Inverso  mari.    Compare  the 

language  of  Virgil,  Aen.  1.  125.  scqq.     '"  Imis  stagna  rejusa  vadis,"  and  2.  419.     "  Imo  Ncrcus 

cict  aequora  fundo." 7.  Aquilo.     Compare  Explanatory  Notesy  Ode  1.  3.  12. Quantus. 

"  With  as  great  fury  as,"  i.  e.  with  all  the  fury  it  has,  when,  &c— — 8.  Trementes.  "  Wav- 
ing  to  and  fro  beneath  the  blast."  Compare  the  explanation  of  D&ring:  "  tremulo  molu  huc 
illuc  nuianles?' 

9.  Sidus  amicum.      "  The  star  friendly  to   mariners."    The  allusion  is  to   the  Dioscuri. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Ode  1.  3.   2. 10.   Onow*    Compare  Explanatory  Notes. 

Ode  3.  27.  17. 12.   Qnam  Graia  victorummanus,  &c    The  poet  alludes  to  the  destruction, 

by  Minerva,  of  the  vessel  that  bore  the  Oilean  Ajax,  and  to  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  off  the  promontory  of  Caphereus  iri  Euboea.  The  cause  commonly  assigned  is  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  against  the  Greeks,  for  the  violation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax  in  her  very 
temple.     Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  1.  39.  scqq.  and  11.  260.  scqq. 

16.  Pallor  luleus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  10.  14. 18.  Aversum  ad  Jo- 

vcm.    "  To  unpropitious  Jove."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  2.  36. 19.  lonius 

ndo,&,c.  "  When  the  Ionian  sea,  roaring  with  the  blasts  of  the  rainy  South."  The  term 
sinus,  here  applied  to  the  Ionian  sea,  has  reference  to  its  being  bent  into  numerous  gulfs. 
In  strict  geographical  language,  however,  the  expression  lonius  sinus,  about  the  time  of 
Ilorace,  denoted  merely  a  part  of  the  Adriatic  Compare  Mannert,  Geog.  dtr  Gr.  und  R. 
vol.  9.  p.  12.  seqq. 20.  Noto.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  I.  3.  14. 

2l.  Opimaquod  si,  &c  The  poet  vows  asacrifice  to  the  Teriipests,  if  the  corpse  of  the 
shipwrecked  Maevius,  cast  unburied  on  the  shore,  become  the  prey  of  birds.  Some  com- 
mentators  refer  the  expression  opiinapraeda  to  corpulence  of  person  on  the  part  of  Maevius. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture.     The  words  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  rendered,  "  a 

dainty  prey." 24.   Tempestatibus.     The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  a  black 

lamb  to  Storms  and  Tempests,  anti  a  wrhite  one  to  the  Western  wind.  Compare  Virgil. 
Aen.  3.  120.  and  5.  772.  and  also  the  remarks  of  Kuster,  Bergler,  and  Spanheim,  ad  Aristoph. 
Ran.  872. 


EPODE  11.  Address-ed  to  Pectius. 


5.  December.    Put  by  synecdoche  for  annus. 6.    Silvis  honorem  deculit.    "  Shakes 

their  leafy  honours  from  the  woods."     Compare  Virgil,  Gcorg.  2.  404.     "  Frigidus  ct  silvis 

Aquilo  decussit  honorcm.''' 8.  Fabula  quantafui.     "  What  a  subject  of   conversation  I 

have  been." Conviviorum  et  poenitet,  &c     "  It  repents  me  too  of  those  entertainments, 

at  which,dejection  and  silence  discovered  the  lover,  and  the  sigh  heaved  from  the  depth  of 


my 


heart.' 


11.  Contrane  lucrum,  &c    "  A  candid  and  an  honest  heart,  in  one  of  scanty  means,  is  to 
avail  nothing  then  against  the  love  of  gain."    The  train  of  ideas  in  this  whole  passage,  is  as 
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lollows  :  Tbou,  O  Peetius.  must  remember,  how  I  once  complained  to  thee,  when  wine 
Jiad  disclosed  the  secrets  of  my  breast ;  how  I  lamented  that  my  sinccre  Bnd  consiant  aflec 
tion  seemed  of  no  value  iii  the  eyes  of  Inacbia,  because  iortune  bad  not    blessed   nie  with 

abundant  means.  wbile,  eager  for  gain,  sbe  sought  only  after  wealtby  admirers 13   Simul 

calentis  inverccundus  deus,  &c.  "  Assoon  as  tbe  god,  who  drives  away  false  shame  from  the 
breast,  bad  removed  from  tbeir  place  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  warming  under  the  influence 
of  cheering  wine."  The  epithet  invcrccundus,  applied  here  to  Bacchus,  is  well  explained  by 
Mitscherlich  :  "  Qui  vcrccundiam  abstcgit,  taccnda  proloqui  jubet."  As  regards  calentis,  we 
must,  in  a  literal  translation,  understand  wilh  it  mei,  ("  the  secrets  of  me  warming,"  &c.) 

15.  Qjuod  si  meis,  &c.  "  But  if  indignation,  no  longer  to  berepressed,  rage  in  my  bosom^ 
^o  as  to  scatter  to  the  winds  tbese  useless  remedies,  in  no  respect  alleviating  my  cruel 
wound,  my  sbame,  being  removed,  shall  cease  to  vie  with  unequal  rivals. "  i.  e.  I  shall  no 
Ionger  blush  at  yieldiug  the  prize  to  wealthier  rivals.  The  fomcnia,  of  which  the  poet 
speaks,  are  the  hopes  which  he  bad  all  along  entertained  that  Inachia  would  at  length  be 
sensible  of  the  superior  value  of  his  affection.  With  this  hope  he  was  consoling  himself, 
until,  at  length.his  indignation  at  her  neglect  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  and  he  resolved 
to  abandon  her  forever.  Compare  the  explanation  given  by  Doring  of  the  epithet  libera,  as 
applied  to  bilis  in  the  text :  "  Libera,  quae  nullo  amplius  fomento  supprimitur" 

19.  Ubi  haec  severus,  kc.  "  When,  with  firm  resolve,  I  had  made  these  declarations  in 
thy  presence."  As  regards  the  meaning  which  laudare  here  bears,  compare  the  remark  of 
Aulus  Gellius  (2.  6.)  "  Laudare  significat,  prisca  lingua,  nominare  appellareque.-''  Hence  this 
verb  is  fiequently  used  (especially  in  tbe  editorial  Latinity  of  modern  times)  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  mention,"  "  cite,"  "  quote,"  "  call  by  name,"  &c.  Some  editors  make  the  meaning  of 
ubi  haec  laudaveram  to  be  ;  "  when  I  had  applauded  myself  for  this  resolution."  Such  an 
interpretation  is  not  correct.     Compare  the  remark  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Male  ad  lavdubile 

poctac  propositum  trahunt." Tepalam.    The  ablative  here  depends  on  palam,  wbich  has 

the  force  of  a  preposition.  This  is  far,  however,  from  being  an  a-al\zy6pt.vov,  as  some  critics 
seem  to  think.  Other  examples  of  a  similar  usage  are  as  follows  :  Livy,  6.  14  :  "palam  popu- 
lo."  Ovid.  A.  A.  2.  549  :  Trist.  5.  10.  49  :  "  me  palam."  Auct.  Cons.  ad  Liv.  (in  Ovid.) 
442  :  "  palam  omnibus,"  and  Liv.  25.  18,  where  Gronovius  retain s  omnibus,  but  Drakenborch 
rejects  it. 

20.  Jussus.    Understand  a  te. Ferebar  incerto  pede.    "  I  was  carried  with  wavering  foot- 

step."  The  poefs  resolution  soon  fails,  and,  on  endeavouring  to  reach  his  own  home,  in 
compliance  with  the  admonition  of  his  friend,  he  finds  himself  once  more  at  the  gate  of  Ina- 
chia.     Some  commentators  make  incertopede  refer  to  the  uncertain  footsteps  of  an  angry 

and  agitated  man  :  this,  however,  is  decidedly  inferior. 22.   Quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 

'•  On  which  I  once  bruised  my  loins  and  side."     Compare  Ode  3.  10.  19. 


EPODE  13.  Addressed  to  a  party  of  friends,  with  whom  the  poet  wishes  to  spend  a  day  of 
rain  and  storm  araid  the  joys  of  wine.  He  exhorts  them  to  seize  the  present 
liour,  and  to  dismiss  the  futurefrom  their  thoughts.  To  add  weight  to  this  Epicurean  maxim, 
the  authority  of  the  Centaur  Chiron  is  adduced,  who  advises  the  young  Achilles,  since  fate 
had  destined  him  for  a  short  career,  to  dispell  his  cares  with  wine  and  song. 


1.  Horrida  tempeslas  coelum  conlraxit.  "A  gloomy  tempest  has  condensed  the  skies." 
Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast :  "  Nubes  coegit,  ac  per  hoc  densas  tempestates  ef- 
ficii.,'>  Tbe  passage  may  also  be  rendered  in  a  more  poetical,  but  less  accurate  manner,  as 
follow^s :    "  A  gloomy  tempest  has  covered  with,  frowns  the  brow  of  the  sky."«— — 2.  Be- 
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ducunl  Jovcw.  :i  Bring  down  the  upper  air."  By  Jupiter  is  bere  meant  the  higher  part  oi' 
the  alraospherc,  (aethcr).  The  ancients  considered  rain  as  the  air  dissolved.  Compare 
Lucretius,  C.  290:  "  Orrtnis  utci  vidcatur  in  imbrcm  vortier  azthcr"  and  Wukefield  ad  loc.     So 

VirgU,  Georg.   1.  324.     "  Ruit   arduus  aclher." Siluae.    A   Diaeresis,  on  account  of  the 

metre,  for  silvac,  Compare  the  remarks  oi  Carey  (Lat.  Pros.  p  177.  3d  ed :)  "  To  modern 
ears,  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  V,  such  a  diaeresis  as  that  in  siluae,  soluisse,  and  fcro- 
luisse,  raay  appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  But  we  shall  easily  be  reconciled  to  it,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  words  were  usually  pronounced  silwae,  solwisse,  &c  in  which  case 
there  was  very  little  diflference  between  the  W  making  part  of  a  syllable  with  the  following 
vowel,  and  the  f/onaking  a  separate  syllable,  and  pronounced  withthe  broadsound  given  to 
it  by  the  modern  Italians  and  Germans,  nearly  like  our  00  in  the  word  Foot. ;  and  the  Ro- 
man  poets,very  probably,  intended  such  diaereseson  many  occasions  which  pass  unobserved 
by  modern  readers." 

3.  Rapiamus,  amici,  &c.     a  My  friends,  let  us  seize  the  opportunity  which  this  day  pre- 

sents." 5.   Obducla  solvatur fronie  sencctus.     "  Let   the   clouded  brow  of  sadness  be  re- 

laxed."  Literally:  "  let  sadness,  with  clouded  brow,  be  relaxed."  Senectus  does  not  here 
mean  age,  but  "  sadness"    or    '•' melancholy."      Compare   the  scholium   of    Porphyrion'. 

"  Scnectutem  pro  gravitate  ac  severitate  accipe" 6.   Tu  vina   Torquato  move,  &c.     The 

poet,  eager  for  the  expected  entertainment,  imagines  his  friends  already  present,  and. 
addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  party  supposed  to  be  assembled,  exclaims:  "  Do  thou 
produce  the  wine,  pressed  when  ray  Torquatus  was  consul."  The  force  of  movc,  in  this 
passage.  is  best  explained  on  the  principle  that  this  was  to  be  a  feast  of  contribution,  and 
that  Horace  calls  first  upon  hira  who  was  to  furnish  the  wlne."  Compare  Explanatory 
3NTotes,  Ode  3.  19  5.  The  wine  to  be  drunk  on  the  occasion,  is  that  which  had  been  made 
in  the  year  when  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul.  Compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 
21.  1. 

7.  Caeiem  mitte  loqui.  "  Cease  to  talk  of  other  things."  The  poet  alludes  to  some  cause 
of  anxiety  <m  the  part  of  his  friend.— -— Deus  haec  fortasse  benigna,  &c.     "Perhapsthe 

deity  will,  by  a  kind  change,   restore  what  now  disquiets  thee  to  its  former  state."- 8. 

Achaemenio.     Compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.1.44. 9.  Nardo.     Compare  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Ode  2.  11.  16. Cyilenea.     The  lyre  is  here  called  "  Cyllenean,"  because 

invented  by  Mercury,  who  was  born  on  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Arcadia, 
on  the  b»rders  of  Achaia.     Cdmpare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  10.  6. 

11.  Nobilis  Ccnlaurus.    Chiron.     Compare,  in  relation  to  the  centaurs,  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  2.  12.  5. Alumno.     Achilles.     Compare  Lempriervs  Class.  Dict.  Anthon'8  ed. 

-13.  Assaraci  tcllus.     "  The  land  of  Assaracus,"  i.  e.     Troy.     Assaracus,  son  of  Tros; 

was  one  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Troy.    Compare    Virgil.  Aen.  1.  284.  and  Jpollodorus. 

3.  12.  1. 14.  Scamandri  fiumina,  &c.     For  some  interesting  remarks  on  the   Scamander 

and  Simois,  consult  Heync,  Beschrcibung  der  Ebene  ron  Troja,  p.  26.  seqq.  and  187.  seqq.  and 
also  Clarke^s  Travels,  vol.  3.  p.  138.  seqq.  Eng.  cd. 

15.  Cnrlo  subteminc.  "  By  a  short  thread"  The  common  lection,  certo  subtemine, 
(;{by  a  thread  that  fixes  thy  destiny,")  is  far  inferior.  Consult  Various  Readings.  The 
term  snbtemen  means  properly  the  ivoof  or  wcfi,  \.  e.  the  threads  inserted  into  the  warp.  On 
the  spinning  of  the  Fates,  &c.  compare  the  curious  and  learned  remarks  of   Crcuzer, 

("  Hermannund  Creuzer,  Briefe  uber  Homer  vnd  Hcsiod."p.  36.  seqq.) 18.  Deformis  ac- 

grimoniac.  &c.     "  The  sweet  soothers  of  disfiguring  melancholy." 
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EPODE  14.     Horace  had  promised  to  address  an  Ianibic  poem  to  liis  patron  Maecena?. 
Having  neglected,  howevcr,  to  fulfil  his  word,  he  inet  with  a  gentle  reproacu 
from  the  latter,  and  now  seeks  to  escusc  the  omission  by  ascribing  it  H>  the  allengrossing 
power  of  love. 


1.  Mollis  incrtia,  &c     The  order  of  coustruction   is  as  iollows:  Candiue  Maecenas,  occt- 
dis  saepe  rogando.  atr  inoilis  incrtia  diffuderit  tuntam  oblicioi.cm  imis  sensibus,  ul  si  traxcrim, 

arentejaucc.  pocula  ducentia  Lethaeos  somnos. o.  Pocula  Lethaevs  duccntia  somnos.  "Cups 

that  bring  on   Lethaean  slumbers."  i.  e.  the  waters  of  Lethe. 4.  Arentefaucc.     "  VVith 

parched  throat."     Equivalent  to  avide. Traxenm.     Compare  Euripides,    Cijclops.  416. 

i.(j~aeecv  apvcrriv  i.Xwaa,. 

C.  Dcus.    Allnding  to  the  god  oflove. Nam.   Elliptical.   The  connection  is  asfollows : 

No  erfeminate  indolence,  no  forgetfulness  like  that  produced  by  the  waters  of  Lethe,  is  to 

blame  ;  "for  a  god,  a  god  forbids  me,"  &.c 8.  Ad  vmbilicum  adduccrc.     "  To  bringto  an 

end."  Among  the  Romans,  when  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  it  was  rolled  around  a 
taper  stick,  made  of  cedar,  box,  ivory,  or  the  like,  and  calied  umbilicus  frcm  its  being  in  the 
middle  when  the  work  was  rolled  around  it.  The  poets  generally  use  the  plural  fonn  of 
this  word,  in  allusion  to  the  parts  which  projected  on  eitherside  of  the  book :  the  two  ex- 
tremities  were  called  comua.  Compare  Hcyne,  ad  Tibull.  3. 1. 13.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose  that  by  itmbilici  are  meant  balis  or  bosses,  placed  at  either  end  of  the  stick.  Whatever 
the  true  solution  of  this  point  may  be,  for  it  is  certainiy  involved  in  some  doubt,  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  phrase,  ad  umbilicum  adducere,  wiil  still  be  the  same,  viz,  "  to  bring  to  an  end/' 
*•  to  finish,"  &c. 

12.  Non  elaboratum  cd  pedcm.  "  In  careless  measure."  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Mitscherlich,  "  Parum  accuratus,  (sc.  Anacreon),  pavlo  negligentior  in  servanda^  metri  lege," 
and  that  of  Doring :  "  Carminibus  haud  ad  certos  metripedes  diligenter  exactis;  paulo  licentius 

ntmpe  in pcrmutandis  iambis,  anapacstis,  spondaeis,  &c.  versatus  esi  Anacreon." 13.   Quod  si 

non  pulchrior  ignis,  &c.  "  But  if  nobrighter  fire  kindled  besieged  Ilium,  rejoice  in  thy  hap- 
py  lot."  I  e.  if  thy  Lycimnia  is  as  fair  as  the  Grecian  Helen,  whose  beauty  caused  the  siege 
and  the  conflagration  of  Troy,  theu  artthou,  Maecenas,  ahappyman. 


EPODE  15.     Tlie  bard  complaius  of  ilie  iaithless  Neaera. 


%  Interminora  sidera.     Compare  Ode  1.  12.  47.  "  Vtlut  inierigncs  Luna  muiorcs:' -I. 

Jn  verba  mea.  "  To  the  form  of  words  which  1  dictated."  Jurare  in  vcrba  aiicujus,  \s  to 
swear  accordingto  a  form  prescnbed  by  another,  who  goes  over  the  words  before  us,  and  is 

hence  said praeire  vcrbis. 5.  Arctius  atque.     "  More  closely  than."    This  idiom  is  very  in- 

geniously  explained  by  Hunter  {ad  Liv.  1.  9.)  on  the  principle  of  cross-reference.    Compare 

Sallust.  ed  Anthon,p.  ZS.n.o. 7.   Grion.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  27.  18. 

and  1.  28.  21. lntt>n<osque  agitaret,  &c     "  And  the  breeze  should  agitate  the  unshorn 

locks  of  ApoHo."  A  beautifully  poetic  expression  for  "  dum  Apollo  juvcntute  gauderetS' 
One  of  the  raost  conspicuous  attributes  of  Apollo  was  unfading  youth.  Compare  Explana- 
tory  Notes,  Ode  1.21.2. 

11.  Dolitura  rnca,  &c     "Destined  deeply  to  grieve  at  iny  iirmness  of  resolve.'" 1». 

Viri.  Compare  Terence,  Eunuch.  1.  1.  21.  "  Sentiet  (sc  Thais)  qui  vir  siem"  and  again,  1 
2.  14      -;  Eu  nc.sk?!  laudo,  tandem  perdoluil  :  rir<?" Iq.  TSfec  semd  offensafi,  kc  "  \<v 
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will  my  determination  yield  to  thy  beauty  when  once  it  has  become  odious  in  my  eyes."  i.  e. 

£  f  I  once   hate  thee  for  thy  perfidy,  that  hatred  will  be  lasting. 16.  Si  certus  inlrarit  do- 

lor.     "  If  a  firm  and  indignant  resolution  shall  have  once  entered  my  breast."     Compare 
the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Sicertum,  Jirmumquc,  quod  dolor  subdidit,  cepcro  consilium.v 

18.  Supcrbus.     "  Exulting." 20.  Padolus.     A  river  of  Lydia,  fabled  to  have  golden 

sands.     Corapare  Lcmprierc1s  Class.  Dict.  Anthoris  ed. 21.    Fallant.     For  lalcant. 

Renati.     "  Who  egain  andagain  sprang  up  into  existence.  '     Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  1.  28.  10. 23.  Mrea.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 20.  15. 


EPODE  16.  The  Republic,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  had  been  violently  agitated  by  civil  com- 
motions  for  almost  sixty  years,  beginning  with  the  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
A  fresh  scene  of  bloodshed  was  now  approaching,  and  the  quarrel  between  OctaviaUus  and 
Antony  threatened  the  Roman  world  with  a  general  dissolution.  A  battle  was  expected, 
and  thatbattle  was  to  decide,  as  it  were,  the  fate  of  the  universe.  An  event  of  such  deep 
interest  engrossed  the  minds  of  men.  A  feelingof  uncertainty,  asto  the  issue  of  the  contest7 
filled  them  with  alarm,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  preceding  wars  collected  inlo  one  point 
of  view  all  the  horrors  which  they  had  produced.  The  poet,  amid  these  scenes  of  terror, 
composed  this  Epode.  He  proposes  to  the  Romans  a  desertion  of  their  country,  and  a  re- 
treat  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  where  the  gods  promised  them  a  more  tranquil,  and  a  happier 
life.  To  confirm  his  advice,  the  example  of  the  Phocaeans  is  cited,  who  abandoned  their  na- 
tive  city  rather  than  live  under  the  dominion  of  Cyrus,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  conr 
mon  oath  never  to  return. 

The  encomium  vvhich  the  critic  above  mentioned  passes  on  the  literary  merits  of  this 
piece,  is  well  deserved  :  "  Cette  piece,"  observes  Sanadon, "  eu  egard  aux  circonstances  ou 
elle  a  ete  composee,  et  a  la  maniere  dont  elle  est  conduite,  ne  peut  etre  regardee  que  com- 
me  1'ouvrage  d'un  grand  poete." 


1.  Alterajamteritur,  &c.  "  A  second  age  is  now  wasting  away  in  civil  wars."  By  this 
second  age  is  understood  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Caesar  and  the 
contest  of  ©ctavianus  and  Antony.  The  first  age  extended  from  the  entrance  of  Sylla  into 
Rome  with  an  armed  force  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  If  we  make  the  present  epode  to  have 
been  written  A.  U.  C.  721,  the  whole  antecedent  period  here  referred  to  would  be  56  years  ; 
and,  if  we  allow,as  is  commonly  done,  30  years  to  an  aetas  (or  yevca)  the  "  second  age"  was 

within  fouryears  of  its  completion. 2.  Ipsa.    "  Of  her  own  accord."    Equivalent  to  the 

Greek  avrri.     Compare  Viger's  Greek  Idioms.     Scagcr^stransl.  p.  61. 3.   Quam  nequejiniti 

mi,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows:  Nos,  impia  aetas,  dcvoii  sanguinis,  perdc- 
mus  eam  civitatem,  quam  neque,  &c. 

3.  Marsi.  The  poet  assigns  the  first  nlace  to  the  Marsic,  or  Social,  War,  as  mo^t  fraught 
withdangerto  the  Republic     Compare  Lempriere^s  Classical  Dictionary,  Anthoris  ed.  s.  v. 

Marsi,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  14.  18. 4.  Minacis  aut  Elrusca,  &c.     Alluding  to 

the  efforts  of  Porsena  in  behalf  of  the  banished  Tarquins,  and  the  siege  which  Rome  in  con- 
sequence  underwent.  As  regards  the  war  with  the  Etrurian  prince,  compare  the  remarks  of 
Niehbuhr,  {Rom.  Hist.  Vol.  \.p.  475.  seqq.  Hare  and  ThirlwaWs  transl.)  in  which  it  is  shown 
very  clearly  that  Rome  actually  surrendered  to  Porsena. 

5.  Aemula  necvirlus  Capuae.  "  Nor  the  rival  strength  of  Capua."  The  power  of  Capua 
will  appear  from  the  following  passages :  "  Majores  vestri  ....  ires  soium  urbes  in  terris  omni- 
bus,  Carthaginem,  Corinthum,  Capuam,  staluerunt  posse  imperii  gravitatem  ac  nomcn  sustincrc.'" 
(Cic  inL.  Agr.  2.  32.)  and  again  :  "•  Majores  nostri  Capua  ....  omniainsignia  reipublicacsus- 
tutcrunt,  non  crudelitafc.  scd  consilio ;  quod  videbant,  urbcm  ipsam  iviperio  domicitinm  praebo^ 
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posse."  The  alhision  iu  tlie  text,  however,  appears  to  be  principally  to  the  bearing  of  Ca« 
puaafter  the  overthrow  of  Cannae,  when,  as  it  would  seem  frora  Livy,  she  airned  at  the  em- 
pire  of  all  Italy.  Compare  Livy,  23.  6.  "  Tempus  vcnissc,  ait,  quo  Campani  non  u»rum  solurn, 
ab  Romanis  quondam  pcr  injuriam  ailcmium,  recuperare,  sed  impcrio  etiam  Iialiae  poliri  pos- 
sint." Spartacus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  14.  19. 

6.  Novisquc  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox.  "  And  the  Allobroges,  faithless  in  their  frequent  coin 
uiotions,"  i.  e.  displaying  their  faithless  eharacter  in  their  numerous  seditious.  The  Allo- 
broges  were  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rodanus  {Rhone)  and  Isara 
(Isere.)  They  were  6ubdued  by  Fabius  and  Ahenobarbus,  A.  U.  C.  631,  but  made  frequent 
attempts  to  regain  their  independence.  It  was  with  the  embassadors  of  this  nation  that  Ca- 
tiline  tampered.  (Compare  Saliust,  Cat.  40,)  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  poet 
evidently  tneans  the  term  Allobroz  to  have  more  or  less  reference  to  the  entire  Gallic  na- 
tion,  whose  fondness  for  chauge  was  well  known,  and  vvhose  valour  had  at  one  time  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Rome.  The  name  Allobrox  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  M 
("  high  ")  and  Broga  (*f  land,")  and  indicates  a  race  who  occupied  a  high,  mountainous  coun- 
try.  ("Highlanders.")  Compare  Adelung,  Mithridates,  vol.  2.  p.  50.  Thierry,  Histoire  des 
Gaulois,  vol.  2.  p.  168.  seqq. 

6.  Cacrulea pube.  "  With  its  blue-eyed  youth."  Compare  the  description  given  by  Taci- 
tus  (Gertn.  4.)  of  the  Germans :  "  Habitus  corporum  ....  idcm  omnibus ;  truces  et  coerulei  ocu- 
li,rulilae  comae^magna  corpora.u  Consult  also  Lipsius  ad  loc  and  Explauatory  Notes,  Ode 
1.  5.  4.     The  allusion  in  the  text  seems  to  be  principally  to  the  inroad  of  the  Cimbri  and 

Teutones,  on  which  subject  compare  Pfister,  Geschichte  der  Teulschen,vol.  \.p.  32.  seqq. 8, 

Parcntibus  abominatus.     Compare  Ode  1.  1.24.     "  Bella  matribus  detcstata." 9.  Devoli 

sanguinis.  "  Of  devoted  blood,"  i.  e.  whose  blood  is  devoted  to  destruction  as  a  punish- 
ment  for  our  father's  crimes.  Compare  Epode  7.  20.  and  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich. 
"  Quibus  sanguine  suo  culpa  majoribns  conlracla  redimenda  cst,  quos  bellis  civilibus  alterifatale 
tet.n 10.  Fcrisque  rursus,  &c.     Compare  the  words  of  Henry  4th  in  Shakspeare  : 

"  O  my  poor  kingdom 


O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  agaiu, 
Peopled  with  vvolves,  thy  old  inhabitants." 

10.  Barbarus.     Alluding  to  the  barbarian  nations  which  formed  part  of  the  forces  ot  Anto- 

ny.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  6.  14. Et  itrbem  equcs,  hc.     "  And  the  horse- 

men  strike  our  city  with  sounding  hoof."  i.  e.  ride  insulting  over  the  ruins  of  fallen  Rome. 

13.  Quaequc  carent  ventis,  Lc.     "And  insoleutly  scatter  the  bones  of  Romulus,  which 

lie  concealed  from  winds  and  suns,  (unlawful  to  be  beheld !)"  The  sanctity  of  sepulchres 
was  always  guarded  by  the  strictest  laws,  and  their  sacred  character  was  founded  on  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  dedicated  to  the  Manes.  The  tombs  of  the  founders  of  cifies 
were  regarded  as  particularly  entitled  to  veneration,  and  it  was  deemed  a  mosl  inauspicious 
omen,  if  the  remains  contained  in  tbem  were,  by  accident,  orin  any  other  way,  exposed  to 
view.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  presage  would  be  a  still  more  fatal  one,  as  the  remains 
of  Romulus  were  numbered  amongthose  pledges,  on  the  preservation  of  which  depended  the 
perpetuity  of  the  empire,  and  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  they  would  be  sought  by  the 
foe,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  According  to  Varro,  as  cited  by  Porphyrion,  the  sepulchre 
of  Romulus  was  behind  the  Rostra  (post  Rosira.)  The  scholiast  of  Cruquius,  howeyer,  bas 
pro  Rostris,  "  in  front  of  the  Rostra,"  giving  the  same  reference  to  Varro.  He  adds,  that  two 
stone  lions  were  afterwards  erected  on  the  spot,  in  memory  of  this  circumstance,  and  that 
hence  originated  the  custom  of  eulogizing  the  dead  in  front  of  the  Rostra :  "  Varropro  Ros- 
tris  scpulcrum  Romuli  dixit,  ubi  eliam  in  hujus  rei  memoriam  duos  leonesfuisse  erecfos  constat, 
undefactum  esl  utpro  Rostris  moriui  laudarentur :"  As  regards  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed  by  the  poet  in  the  vvords  nefas  videre,  compare  the  Iang"uage  of  the  Pssndo-Phoeylido 
•».  94.  95. 

95 
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ftjj  tvu6ov  (pQtjiivov  avopvfys,  pjr'  aOtava 
icifytf  rytAtM,  Kal  5at[i6vtov  ~(6\ov  oparjs. 

15.  Forte  quid  expedia!,  &c.  "  Perhaps,  ye  all  in  common,  or  else  the  better  portion,  aie 
enquiring  of  yourselves,  what  is  best  to  be  done,  in  order  to  avert  tbese  dreadful  calami- 
ties."     By  the  expression  melioipars  are  meant  those  who  hold  civil  conflicts  in  abhorrence, 

and  who  feel  for  the  miseries  of  their  cout.try. 17.  Phocaeorum  velutprofugit,  fcfr.    a  As 

Ihe  people  of  Phocaea  fled,  bound  by  solernn  imprecations :  as  they  abandoned,"  &c.  The 
Phocaeans,  a  people  of  lonia,  rather  than  submit  to  the  power  of  Cyrus  ahandoned  their 
city,  binding  themselves  by  an  oath,  and  by  solemn  imprecations,  not  to  returnbeforea  mass 
of  burning  iron,  wbich  they  threw  into  the  sea,  should.  rise  to  the  surface.  Compare  Hero- 
dolliS,  1.  165.  iirotf)uavTo  la^vpas  KaTapas  t<7)  viro\znrou.ivto  Iuvt&v  tov  gto\ov.  irpbs  6e  TavTyot  Kal  p.vhpov 
<n6rjpeov  KaT£ir6vTwo-av,  Kqi  ujxocav,  ftr)  nptv  i?  fyoiKaiiiv  "ifrtv,  -rrpiv  r)  Tbv  u.vt)pov  tovtov  dvaffjvat.    Compare 

also  Lcmpriertis  Classkal  Dictionary.,  AnlhorSs  ed. 23.  Sccunda  nliie.     "  With  feivouring 

omens."     Compare  the  Greelc  ahUo  dpvtdi,  and  Explanatory  JNotes,  Ode  1.  15.  5. 

25.  Sedjuremusin  haec.  Understand  verba,  and  cornpare  Explanatoi'y  Notes,  Epode  15. 
4.    The  oath  of  the  Fhocaeansis  hereimitated,  excepting  that  stones  are  substituted  for  iron. 

Simul  imis  saxa  renarint ,  &c.     "  That  we  shall  be  permitted   to  relurn,  whenever  these 

stones  shall  rise  from  the  botiom  of  the  sea  and  swim  back  to  the  surface  of  the  water." 
— — 27.  Domum.  "  To  our  country." — i — Quando  Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina.  "  When 
the  Po  shall  wash  the  Matinian  summits."  i.  e.  When  the  Po,  in  the  north,  shall  wasb.the 
summits  of  Mount  Matinus  in  Calabria,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy.  Near 
this  mountain  was  the  town  of  Matinum.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  3.—— 
29.  Proruperit.     "  Shall  burst  forth." 

30.  Monsira  junxerif.     "  Shall   fonn   unnatural  unions." 31.   JJl.    "  So  that." — —33. 

Credula.     "  Persuaded  of  their  safety."- 34.  Laevis.     "  Become  smooth."  i.   e.  become 

smooth  as  a  fish,  from  having  been  rough  and  shaggy.— — 35.  Hatc  execrala.  ",,Having 
sworn  to  the  performance  of  these  things,  under  solemn  imprecations."— — 37.  Autpars  in~ 
doeili  melior  grege.  "  Or  that  portion  which  is  wiser  than  the  indocile  crowd."  Compare 
the  explnnation  of  Mitscberlich  :  "  Pars  quae  svpra  gregem  sapit,  saniorilusque  his  consiliis 

aures  adverlit." Mollis  et  exspes  inominata,  &c.     "  Let  the  faint-hearted  and  desponding 

press  these  ill-omencd  couches."  i.  e.  continue  to  dwell  in  this  city  of  gloomy  auspices. 
The  e pi the t  mollis  applies  to  those  who  wanl ..spirit  and  manly  daring  to  brave  the  dangersof 
the  sea,  while  by  exspes  thoseare  designated  who  have,  with  timid  minds,  given  up  all  hopes 
for  the  salvation  of  their  country. 

39.  Muiiebrem  tollitt  luctum.  The  poet  adjuresthose  whom  he  supposes  to  be  about  to 
abandon  their  country  along  with  him,  to  leave  it  as  men,  and  to  shed  no  (ears,  and  indulge  in 
no  womanish  grief,  on  the  eve   of  their  departure.     Compare  Archilochus  (Stob.   Flor.  ed. 

Grol.  p.  513.)  rkfiTs,  yyvaiKsiov.  rrev&og  a-n/o) oyiuevpi. 40.  Etrusca  practcr  ct  volute  litora.     Their 

course  is  firstto  lie  through  the  mare  Tyrrhemim,  after  leaving  vvhich  they  are  to  makefor 

the  main   ocean. 41.     jVos  manei   Oceanus  circumva^us.     "  The  circumambient  Ocean 

awaits  us."  The  epithet  circumvagus  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  d^'6ppoos.  (Compare 
Heyne,  ad  Hom.  It.  18.  399.)  It  must  be  borne  iri  miud,  however,  that,  in  styling  the  Ocean 
circumvagus,  or  earth-encircling,  our.poet,  while  in  one  respect  he  agrees  with,  yet  in  an- 
other  differs  from,  the  usage  of  Homer.  The  Latin  epithet  is  in  full  accordance  indeed, 
with  the  Greek,  (cimimvagus,  d^6ppoos,)  but  its  application  in  Homer  is  far  more  definite 
and  marked.  By  Oceanus,  Horace  means  merely  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whereas  in  Homer 
the  term  "SlKcavos,  when  it  does  not  refer  to  the  deity  of  that  narae,  is  made  to  denote  an  im- 
mense  stream,  which,  according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age,  flowed  around  the  earth 
and  itsseas,  and  which  ebbed  and  flowed  th-rice  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Into  this  the 
heavenly  bodies  wrere  supposed  to  descend  at  their  setting,and  to  emerge  from  it  at  their 
rising.    In  the  same  poet,  SuXao-oa  raeaos  merelv  an  interior  sea,  one  witbin  the  encircling 
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iimits  of  tlie  ocean,  or  greal  revolving  streani.  Homer's  idea  of  the  world,  therefore,  was 
that  of  a  vast  circular  plain  ;  atid  hence,  in  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
Ocean  oceupics  the  extreme  border  all  around.  (II.  18.  007.)  The  same  idea  respecting 
the  uiKcavds  may  be  observed  in  Hesiod.  (Thcog.  242.  Scnt.  Hcrc.  314.)  Compare  Maltby, 
ad  Murcll.  Lex.  Graeco-Pros.  s.  r.  in  nolis. 

Arva,  beala  petamus  arva,  &c.  "  Let  us  seek  the  fields,  the  blessed  fields,  and  thc  rich 
isles,"  &c.  The  poet  advises  his  countrymen  to  seek  the  Fortunate  isles  of  the  ocean. 
These  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the  modern'  Canaries.  lt  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  they  were  mevely  a  part  of  the  group.  Compare  Lempricre's 
Classical  DLctLor.ary,  Antlwrfsed.  and  consult  the  following  authorities  in  relation  lo  these 
islands.  Strab  ,  3.  (— vol.  \.p.  401.  td.  Tsschk.)Hcswd,  (iPY.  *a<  !,F..  169,  seqq.  Antonin.  Li. 
beral.  c.  33.  Pivdar,  01.  2.  123.  seqq.  Slrabo.  1  (vol.  1.  p.  6.  ed.  Tzschk)  with  the  remarks  of 
Gossclin.  Euripides,  Hclena,  1676,  with  the  rtmarks  of  Barnts.  Plato.  Menex.  p.  235.  (ed 
Bip.  vol.  5.  p.  276.)  Dio  Casdus.fragm.  (vol  2.  p.  1522.  ed.  Reim.)  Plutarch,  vit.  Sert.  8. 
(vol.  4.p.  10.  ed  Hutlen.)  Phihsiralus,  vit.  Apollon.  5.3.  Apollodorus,  3.  10.  Tsetnes  ad 
Lycophr.  1204.  Hom.  Odyss.  12.  63-  seqq.  and  Eustathius,  p.  1712,  1713.  Compare  also. 
Mannrrt,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.  vol.  10.pt.  2.  p.  625.  seqq.  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  imd  R.  vol.  2. 
p.  235.  Deuber,  Geschichie  dcr  Schiffahrt  im  Atlantischen  Ozean,  p.  40.  seqq.  Gemer,  de  Nav. 
extra  Col.  Herc.prael.  2.     (Hermanrts  Orphica,  p.  645.) 

43.  Reddit  ubi  Cererem,  &,c.    "  Where  the  earth,  though  untouched  by  the  plough,  yields 

its  annual  produce,  and  the  vines,  though  unpruned,   ever  flourish." 46.  Suamque  pulla, 

&c.  "  And  the  dark  fig  graces  its  own  tree.'  i.  e.  the  natural  or  ungrafted  tree.  The  epi- 
thet  pulla  alludes  to  the  colour  of  the  fig  when  ripe.  Compare  the  explanation  given  by 
the  scholiast  of  the  ideaintended  to  be  here  conveyed  :  "  Ficus  quae  sponte  et  sine  ivsitione 
aut  c  Itura  nascuntur,  durae  esse  solent  el  faluie  ac  cito  decidtre.  ;  ibi  inquit  tales  nascuntur,  ut 

ctiam  pullat  ornent  suam  arborem,  nec  decidant  antequam  sint  maturac." 48.  Crepante  pede . 

"  With   rustiing   footstep."  i.  e.  with  a  pieasing  naurmur."     A  beautifid  lmage.     Consult 

Various  Readings. 49.  Illic  injussae  veniunt,  &c.     Compare  Virgil.  Eclog.  4.  21.     "  Jp- 

sae  lacte  domum  referunt  disienta  capetlae  Ubem.'n 50.  Amicus,     A  pleasing  reference  to 

the  kind  and  friendly  feelings  with  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  the  flock  is  supposed  to 
bestow  its  gifts  upon  the  master.. 

52.  Alma.     Consult  Various  Readings. 53.  Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia.     Alluding  to 

the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere. -Nullius  astri  aesluosa  impotenlia.     lt  The  scorching  vio- 

lence  of  no  star."    Compare  Explanatoiy  Notes,  Ode  3.  13.  19.  and  1.  17.  17. 55.  Utne- 

que  largis,  &c.  "  How  neither  rainy  Eurus  wastes  the  fields  with  excessive  showers,"  &c. 
Compare  the  description  of  the  Homeric  Elysium  in  tbe  western   isles,  (Od.  4.  566.  seqq.) 

58.   Utrumque  lempcranle.     "  Controlling  each  extreme."  i,e.  of  rainy  cold  and  scorch- 

ing  heat. 

59.  Non  huc  Argoo,  &c.  "  The  pine  sped  not  hither  its  way.  with  an  Argoan  band  of  row« 
ers,"  i.  e.  the  Argoan  pine  (the  ship  Argo)  never  visited  these  happy  regions  to  introduce 
the  corruptions  of  other  lands.    The  allusion  is  to  the  contagion  of  those  national  vices 

which  commerce  is  so  instruraental  in  disseminating. 60.  Impudica  Colchis.    Alluding  to 

Medea.     Compare  the  remark  of  Mitscherlich  in  explanation  of  the  epithet  here  ap^  lied  to 

her:  "  Medea  impudica,  projecto pudore  externum  virum  secuta."' 61.  Cornua.     "Theirsail- 

yards."    Literally,  "the  extremities  of  their  sail-vards, '  antennarum  being  understood. 

62.  Laboriosa  cohors  Ulixei.  "The  followers  of  Ulysses,  exercised  in  hardships."  i.  e.  Ulys- 
ses  and  his  followers  schooled  in  toil.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Mullis  labori- 
bus  et  periculis  in  mari  exercitata." 

63.  Jupiter  illapiae,  &c.  "  Jupiter  set  apart  these  shores  for  a  pious  race,  when  he  stain- 
«dthe  golden  age  with  brass  ;  when,  after  this,  he  hardened  with  iron  the  braaen  age."  i.  e. 
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when  the  brazen  and  the  iron  had  succeeded  to  the  golden  age.  The  verb  secrevit,  as  used 
in  the  text,  well  expresses  the  remote  situation  of  tbese  blissful  regions,  far  from  the  crimes 
and  horrors  of  civil  dissension.  Consult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  the  remark  of  Fea 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  secrevit.  After  stating  Bentley's  opinion,  that  sacravit  would  be  as 
correct  here  assecrevit,  he  observes:  "  Nemo  id  concedet,  qui  viderit,  secretas  terras  dici  has  ab 
Horatio,  quia  longe  ab  urbe  Roma,  a  bellis  civilibus,  eztra  Europam  ipsam,  ct  Mare  Medilerra- 

ncum,  extra  Columnas  Herculisin  vasto  Oceano  crant  sitoe." 65.   Quorumpiis  secunda,  &c. 

41  From  which  age  of  iron,  an  auspicious  escape  is  granted  to  the  pious,  according  to  the  ora- 
cle  which  I  pronounce."  With  quorUm  understand  saeculorum.  The  language  of  the  poet 
is  here  based  upon  the  custom,  followed  iii  the  mOst  ancient  times,  of  leading  forth  colonies 
under  the  guidance  of  some  diviner  or  prophet,  afterthe  oracle  had  been  duly  consulted  anc! 
its  will  ascertained. — As  regards  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  63d  and  two  folV 
lowlng  lines,  compare  the  language  of  Heslod  {tpy.  Kal  fjp.  167.  seqq.) 

Tolg  S£  81%   avOpuyiruv  fiiorov  nal  Yfie  oKaacas 

Zcvs  Kpoviorjs  Karivaaae  izarrip  is  -nciptna  yains- 

Kal  toi  jxtv  vaiovaiv  aKrthta  Svjibv  e%ovTC? 

ev  jjiaKdnm'  vqaoiat,  itap'  'SLKeavbv  fiu&vcivqv, 

o\Gioi  r)ptocs'  rolaiv  fic\tri6ia  Kapirbv 

rpis  stcos  SdWovTa  (pt.pci  fyidtopos  ftpovptt. 


EPODE  17.    A  pretcnded  recantation  of  the  5th  Epode,  to  which  succeeds  the  answer  of 
Canidia,  rendered  haughty  and  insolent  by  success;     The  submission  of  the 
bard,  however,  and  the  menaces  of  the  sorceress,  are  irony  and  satire,  so  much  more  severe 
and  violent  as  they  are  more  disguised. 


1.  Efficaci  do  manus  scientiae.  "  I  yield  submissive  to  thy  mighty  art."  i.  e.  I  acknowledge 
and  subtnit  to  thy  power,  mighty  sorceress.  The  expression  do  manus  is  figurative,  and  is 
used  commonly  to   denote  the  submission  of  the  vanquished  to  the  victors  on  the  field  of 

battle. 2.  Regnaper  Proserpinae,  hc.     "  By  the  realms  of  Proserpina,  and  by  the  powrer 

of  Hecate,  notto  be  provoked  with  irapunity,  andby  thy  booksof  enchantments,"  &,c  The 
poet  here  adjures  Canidia  by  the  things  which  she  most  revered,  and  with  which,  as  a  sor- 
ceress,  she  was  supposed  to  be  most  conversant.  As  respects  Proserpina,  compare  Explana- 
tory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  19.  and,  with  regard  tothe  power  ascribed  to  Diana  (Hecate),  in  raa- 
gic  rites,  consult  Creuzefs  Symbolik,  irad.  par  Guigniaul,  voL  2.  p.  102.  seqq.  On  the  name 
Hecate  ("  She  who  acts  from  afar,"  oij,  "  She  who  renioves  to  a  distance,")  from  Uds,  as  a 
root,  compare  the  rcmarks  of  J.  H.  Vbss.  (Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Lat.  Jen.  ed.  Eichstaedt.  1806.  voL 
1.  p.  365.  seqq.) 

5.  Defixa.  "  Bound  by  thy  incantations  to  obey."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring: 
"  Jncantatione  ligala  et  devota."  The  verb  defigo  is  peculiar  in  this  sense  to  magic  rites.  Thus 
Teriidlian  (de  spectae.  11.)  "  Vis  homicidium  ferro,  veneno,  magicis  defixionibus  perfici?  and 
Mpuleius  (de  Herb.  7.)  "  Si  quis  devolus  defixusve  fueril  in  suis  nuptiis."  Hence  it  frequent- 
ly  answers  to  our  verb,  "  to  bewitch."    Compare  Heinsius,  ad  Ovid.  Her.  6.  91.  Am.  3.  7. 

29. 7.  Cilumque  reiro  solve,  &c.     "  And  turn  backward,  turn,  thy  swift-revolving  wheel." 

The  turbo,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  pdfiSos,  vvas  aspecies  of  wheel,  much  used  in  inagie  rites. 
A  thread  or  yarn  was  attached  to  it,  which  began  to  wind  around,on  the  wheeFs  being  made 
to  revolve,  and,  as  this  process  was  going  on,  the  individual,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  cere- 
mony,  was  supposed  to  come  more  and  more  under  the  power  of  the  sorceress.  Compare 
Theocrilus,  Id.  2.  30.  and  Eustatkius,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  1131.  io-TtdeKal  <f>appaKiowv  Tp6%os  bpofi- 
£'of  napji  QcoKpirtpt  KarayoriTsvdficvos  Iv  rw  crpitpevOai.     Compare  also  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  s.  v.  pvpSelv. 
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llora.ee,  therefore,  entreats  Canidia  to  tnrn  her  magic  wheel  backward.and  untwine  the  fatal 
thread,  that  he  may  be  freed  from  the  spell  in  which  she  had  bound  him.  On  the  subject  of 
the  magical  turbo,  and  the  custom  of  attaching  to  it  also  the  bird  ivy^,  (torquilla,  "  Wry- 
neck,")  or  its  entrails,  consult  KicssUng,  ad  Theocrit.  Id.  2. 17.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

8.  Movit.     Understand  ad  miscricordiam.     The  poet  heightens  the  ridicule  of  the  piece; 

by  citing  Achilles  and  Circe,  as  examples  of  imitation  forthe  worthless  Canidia. Ncpotcm 

Xereium.      Achilles. Tclephus.     A   king  of  Mysia,  who  led  an  army   against  fhe  Greeks 

when  they  had  landed  on  his  coasts,  and  was  wounded,  and  afterwards  cured,  by  Achilles. 

Compare  Lcmpriere^s   Classical  Dict.  Anthons  ed. 11.  Unxere  matres  Iliae,  &c.     "  The 

Trojan  matrons  anointed  the  corpse  of  Hector,  slaughterer  of  heroes,  originally  doomed  to 
voracious  birds  and  dogs,"  &ic.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  Trojan 
matrons  were  enabled  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  corpse  of  Hector,  in  consequence 
of  the  relenting  of  Achilles  at  the  supplications  of  Priam.  In  illustration  of  the  words 
addietum  feris  alitihus,  &c.  as  indicating  the  original  intent  of  Achilles,  compare  Homer,  II. 
23.  183.    "E*ropa  5'  ovn  Au<ro>  ilpiapiSriv  zvpl  Sa-rifitv,  a\\a  Kvvtcciv.    The  epithet  homicidam  is 

equivalent  to  the   Homeric  av6p6<povov. 14.  Pervicacis  Achillct.     "  Of  Achilles,  however 

inflexible."     Compare  Ode  1.  6.  6.     "  Pelidae  ccdere  nescii." 

15.  Seiosa  duris,  &c.  "  Divested  their  bristly  limbs  of  the  hard  skins  of  swine."  i.  e. 
reased  to  be  swine.  An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Circe,  and  the  transformation  of  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Ulysses  into  swine,  as  well  as  to  their  subsequent  restoration  by  the  sorceress,  on 
the  interference  of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca.     Compare  Homer.  Od.  10.  393.  seqq.  tGv  5'  i*.- 

pev  (it\ia>v  rpi%ts  Vpl>tov,  k.  r.  X. 17.   Tunc  mens  el  sonus,  &c.     "  Then  reason  and  speech 

glided  back,  and  their  former  expression  was  gradually  restored  to  their  looks."  The  term 
relapsus  (the  zeugma  in  which  must  be  noted,)  beautifully  describes  as  it  wTere  to  the  eye  the 

slow  and  gradual  nature  of  the  change. 19.  Dedi  satis  superque,    &c.    ''  Enough  and  more 

than   enough  have  I   been  tormented  by  thee." 22.  Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicla  lurida. 

•:  Has  left  behind  only  bones  covered  over  with  a  livid  skin."  i.  e.  has  left  me  a  mere  skele- 

ton. 23.   Tuis  capittus  albus,  &c     "  My  hair  is  become  white  by  the  force  of  thy  magic 

herbs."  The  poet  ascribes  this  to  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  and  feelings  by  the  in- 
cantations  of  the  sorceress.and  not,  as  Gesner  supposes,  to  any  unguent  actually  applied  bv 
her  to  his  Iocks.    Compare  Theocritus,  2.  88.  on  this  whole  part. 

Kai  fiev  ^pw?  p«'  h^o7oi  lyiyvero  r.oWaKi  ■Saifcu* 
ippevv  6'  ek  Kt<pa\as  xaaai  rpi%es'  avra  <5f  \otira 
dare   eV  »;j  naX  Sipjxa'- 

25.  Est.    '*  Is  it  allowed  me."    An  imitation  of  the  Greek  usage,  by  wbich  ko-rl,  est,  is 

put  for  e\tcn,  licet.- 26.  Levare  tenta,   &c.     "  To  relieve  by  respiration  my  distended 

lungs." 27.  Negatum.     "  What  I  once  denied."     Understand  a  me. ^28.  Sabella  pecius 

increpare  carmina,  &c.  "  That  Sabellian  incantations  disturb  the  breast,  and  that  the  head 
splits  asunder  by  a  Marsian  song."  The  poet  here  very  pleasantly  applies  to  human  beings 
what  was  thought,  in  the  popular  belief,  to  happen  merely  to  snakes.  Compare  Virgil, 
Eclog*  8.  71.  "  Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando,  rumpitur  anguis,"  and  Ovid.  Am.  2.  1.  25, 
"  Carmine  dissiliunt,  abruptis  faucibus,  angues.'', — The  Sabellians  and  Marsi  were  famed  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  By  the  former  are  here  meant  the  Sabines  generally.  Compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  6.  38. 

33.  T«,  donec  cinis,  &c.  "  A  living  laboratory,  thou  glowest  against  me  with  the  magic 
drugs  of  Colchis,  until  I,  become  a  dry  cinder,  shall  be  borne  aJong  by  the  insulting  winds." 
— —36.  Quod  stipcndium.  "  What  atonement."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich : 
'-  Stipendium,  hoc  loco,  est  opus,  negotium,  poenac  loco,  quo  alteri,  ianquam  victori,  salisfiat, 

injunctum." 39.  Centum  juvencis.     "With  a  heeatomb  of  bullocks." Mendacilyra. 

"  On  the  lying  lyre,"  i.  e.  on  the  lyre  which  will  cetobrate  thee,  a  shameless  woraan,  as  the 
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ornament  of  thy  sex. 41 .  Pcramlulahis  astra  sidus  aurcum.     "  Thou  shalt  proudly  move, 

abrilliant  constellation,  arnid  the  stars,"  i.  e.  my  verseswill  raise  thee  to  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  verb  pcrambulo  carries  vvith  it  the  idea  of  a  proud  and  boastful  demeanour.  As  regards 
the  epithet  aureum,  compare  the  Greek  xpvaoQah, 

42.  Infamis  Ilelenae  Castor,  &c.  "  Castor,  offended  at  the  treatment  of  the  defamed 
Helen,"  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  story  related  of  the  poet  Stesichorus.  Having  defamed 
Helen  in  some  injurious  verses,  he  waspunished  vvith  blindness  by  her  brothers,  Castorand 

Pollux.     On  the  bard's  publishing  a  recantation,  they  restored  him  to  sight. 45.  Potes 

nam.     Equivalent  to  the  Greek  Svvaaai  yap,  and  a  usual  form  of  espression  in  prayers  and 

addresses  to  the  gods. 46.   0   ncc  patemis,  &c.     "O.thou,  that  art  disgraced  by  no  pa- 

ternal  stains."    There  is  a  great  deal  of  bitter  satire  in  this  negative  mode  of  alluding  to 

the  pretended  fairness  of  Canidia's  birth, -47.  Nec  in  scpulcris pauperum,  &c.     "  And  art 

not  skilled,  as  a  sorceress,  in  scattering  the  ninth-day  ashes  amid  the  tombs  of  the  poor," 
i.  e.  and  knowest  not  what  it  is  to  go  as  a  sorceress  amid  the  tombs  of  the  poor,  and  scatter 
their  ashes  on  the  ninth  day  after  interment,  The  ashes  of  the  dead  were  frequently  uscd 
in  magic  rites,  and  the  rules  of  the  art  required,  that  they  must  be  taken  from  the  tomb  on 
the  ninth  day  after  interment,  (not,  as  some  without  any  authority  pretend,  on  the  ninth 
day  after  death.)  The  sepulcres  of  the  rich  were  protected  against  this  profanation  by 
watches,  (compare  Dormlle,  ad  Charit.  p.  429.  ed.  Lips.),  and  the  soreeresses  were  therefore 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  tombs  of  the  poor. 

49.  Hospitale  pectus.     "  A  compassionate  bosom." Purae.    "  Uhstained  with  guilt," 

i.  e.  thou  stealest  no  boys  whom  thou  mayest  kill  with  lingering  hunger.     Compare  Epode 

5. -50.  Tuusquc  venter  Pactumeius.    Understand  erat.     "  /Vnd  Pactumeius,  too,  was  ac- 

tually  given  by  thee  to  the  world,"  i.  e.  and  Pactumeius,  whom  men  suspect  thee  to  have 
stolen  from  another  parent,  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  thine  own  womb.    Consult  Various  Read- 


54.  Non  saxa  nudis,  &c.     *  The  wintry  main  iashes  not,  with  swelling  surge,  rocks  more 

deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  naked  mariners  than  I  am  to  thine." 56.  Inultus  ut  tu  riseris,  &c. 

"  For  thee  to  divulge  and  ridicule  with  impunity  the  mystefies  of  Cotytto,  the  rites  of  un- 
bridled  love  ?"  If  deemed  necessary,  an  ellipsis  of  egone  patiar  may  be  here  supplied. 
Cotytto  was  the  goddess  of  impure  and  unrestrained  indulgence.  Canidia  calls  her  own 
magic  rites  by  the  name  of  Cotyttia^  because  their  object  was  to  bring  back  Varus  to  her. 
Compare  Epode  5.     As  regards  the  orgies  of  Cotytto,  compare  Juvenal,  2.  91.  seqq.  and 

Dulaure,  Histoirc  de  dijferens  cultes,  vol.  2.  p.  133.  167. 58.  Esquilini  pontifcx  venefici,  &c. 

"  And,  as  if  thou  wert  High  Priest  of  the  magic  rites  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  to  fill  the  city 
with  my  name  unpunished,"  i.  e.  as  if  thou  wert  called  to  preside  over  the  iricantations  and 
secret  rites  which  we  perforra  on  the  Esquiline  hill  amid  the  graves  of  the  poor.  Compare 
note  on  verse  47th  of  this  Epode,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  29. 10. 

60.  Quid  proderat  ditasse,  &c.  "  Of  what  advantage  was  it  tO  me,  to  have  enriched  Pe- 
lignian  sorceresses,  or  to  have  mixed  a  speedier  potion  ?"  i.  e.  what  have  I  gained,  by  hav- 
ing  paid  Pelignian  sorceresses  an  extravagant  sum  for  instructions  in  the  magic  art,  or  by 
having  learnt  to  mix  a  more  potent  draught  of  love  ? — The  Peligni  were  situated  to  tbeeast  of 
the  Marsi,  and,  like  them,  were  famed  for  their  magic  skill.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  3. 19.  8.  There  is  no  necessity  for  oiir  supposing,  with  Bentley  and  others,  that  by 
Felignas  anm  are  meant  Sagana  and  Veia,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  5th  Epode. 

Indeed,  such  an  opinion  is  very  improbable. 62.  Sed  tardiora  fata,  &c.  "  But  a  more 

lingering  destiny  than  what  thy  prayers  shall  demand  awaits  thee.  A  painful  existence  is 
to  be  prolonged  to  thee,  a  miserable  being,  with  this  sole  view,  that  thou  mayest  contim> 
allysurvive  for  fresh  inflictions  of  t^rture."    The  idea  intende^  to  be  conveyed  is  as 
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oilows:  Thy  entreaties  foi*  a  ccssation  from  suffering  are  fruitless.  I  will  increaso  and 
prolong  those  sufterings  to  such  a  degree,  that  thou  shalt  pray  to  be  released  frotn  them  by 
a  speedv  death.  That  prayer,  however,  shalt  not  be  heard,  and  tbou  shalt  live  on  only  to  be 
exposed  every  moment  to  fresh  inflictions  of  torture. 

65.   Optat  quietem,  Lc.     Examples  of  never-ending  puni&hment  are  here  cited  in  Tantalus, 

Prometheus,  and  Sisyphus. 66.  Egcns  benignae,  &o.     On   the   punishment  of  Tantalus, 

compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  37. 69.  Sed  vclant  leges  Jovis.     the  epic  dignity 

of  these  words  adds  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  piece. 71.  Ense  Norico.    Compare  Epla- 

natory  Notes,  Ode  1. 16.  9. 73.  Faslidiosa  tristis  acgrimonia.     "  Afllicted  with  a  sorrow 

that  loathes  existence." 74.  Vectabor  humeris,  &.c.     "  Tben,  as  a  rider,  shall  1   be  borne 

on  thy  hostile  shoulders,"  i.  e.  then  will  I  cruelly  triumph  over  thee,  my  bitJerest  foe.  The 
expressiou  vcclabor  equcs  humeris,  is  inteuded  as  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  pride  and  inso- 
lence  of  a  conqueror.     So  equitare,  KaOi~~£veiv,   Kadt~-d£eo-dai,  &c.     Compare   Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  4.  4. 42. 75.  Meacquc  terra  cedet  insolentiae.     "  And  the  earth  shall  retire  from 

before  my  haughty  niight."  i.  e.  in  the  haughtiness  of  my  power  I  wili  spurn  the  earth,  and 
make  thee  bear  rae  on  thy  shoulders  through  the  regions  of  air. 

76.  Quae  movere  cereas  imagines  possim.  "  Who  can  give  animation  to  waxen  images.'* 
The  witches  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  make  small  waxen  images  of  the  persons 
whom  they  intended  to  influence  by  their  spells,  and  it  was  a  prevailing  article  of  popular 
belief,  that,  as  the  incantations  proceeded,  these  images  gave  signs  of  animation,  and  that 
the  sorceresses  could  perceive  in  their  looks  and  manner  the  gradual  effect  of  the  magic 
charms  that  were  acting  on  the  originals.     Compare  Theocritus,  Jd.  2.  28.     Virg.  Erlog.  8. 

SO. 77.  Curiosus.    The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  some  occasion  when   the  ••  prying''  poet 

discovered  Canidia  in  the  midst  of  her  sorceries. 80.  Dcsiderique  temperaie  poculum. 

••  And  mix  a  draught  of  love." 81.  Arlis  ezitiim.     "  The  effect  of  my  art." 


SAECULAR  HYMN.  In  the  year  of  Rome  737,  and  when  Augustus  had  consoiidated  the 
energies  and  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world,  the  pe- 
riod  arrived  for  tlie  celebration  of  the  Saecular  Games.  Among  the  directions  given  in  the 
Sibylline  books,  for  the  due  performance  of  these  soleranities,  a  hymn,  in  praise  of  Apollo 
aud  Diana,  to  whom  they  were  principally  sacred,  was  ordered  to  be  sung  by  a  cborus  of 
youthsand  maidens.  The  composition  of  this  hymn,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  assigned 
by  the  emperorto  Horace,  and  the  production,  which  we  are  abotf t  to  consider,  was  the  re- 
sult  of  his  labours,  foiming  a  proud  monumentof  talent,  and  one  of  the  «ob?est  pieces  of 
Lyric  potry  that  has  descended  to  our  times.  Apollo  and  Diana  are  invoked  to  perpetuate 
their  favouring  influence  toward  the  Roman  name.  Thrice  the  chorus  address  them,  and 
thrice  the  Roman  Empire  is  confided  to  their  care. 

'IbeLudi  Saeculares  were  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Roman  Games.  Passing  by  the 
common  opinion  respecting  their  origin,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Valerius  Maximus 
(2.  4.  5.),  it  may  be  saflicient  to  trace  them  to  the  Sibylline  oracles,  for  which  the  Romans 
always  entertained  so  high  a  veneration.  In  these  sacred  writings,  tbere  was  one  famous 
prophecy  to  this  effect :  thatif  the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  every  saeculum,  should  hold 
solemn  sacrifices  and  games  to  Apollo,  Diana.  and  other  deities  therein  specified,  their  em- 
pire  over  Raly  should  never  have  an  end. 

ravr&Toi  iv  6p£al  ajjciv  asl  jitjivrjp.ivog  tivai, 
KM  aoi  raca  %9u>v  'ItoXtj  Kal  ~a.ca  Xarivrt 
allv  v~b  -Kfi~TQOiGiv  v-avx*vl0V  ivy^v  '&<■' 

The  whole  maniier  of  the  solemnity  was  as  foilows  :  In  the  first  place,  the  heralds  re- 
«£ved  orders  to  go  forth  and  invite  all  to  witness  a  celebration  vvhich  thev  had  never  seep 
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before,  and  would  never  sec  again  ("  Convenite  ad  ludos  spectandos,  quos  uec  spectavit  quls- 
quam,  nec  spectaturus  est."  Sueton.  Claud.  21.  Herodian  3.  8.)  Some  few  days  before  the 
comraencement  of  tbe  games,  the  Quindecimviri,  taking  their  stations  in  the  forum  and  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  distributed  to  the  people  certain  lustral  and  expia- 
atory  things,  such  as  torches,  bitumen  and  sulphur.  These  are  expressed  on  some  ancient 
medals  as  follows  :  SVF.  P.  D.  i.  e.  Suffimenta  populo  data,  and  by  the  three  letters  PPP. 
i.  e.  piamina  popido  praebita.  (Compare  Rasche,  Lex  Rci  Num.  vol.  9.  col.  195.)  From 
hence  the  people  passed  to  Diana's  temple  oh  the  Aventine  hill,  with  offeringsof  wheat,  bar- 
ley,  andbeans,  and  after  this  spent  whole  nights  in  devotion  to  the  Destinies.  At  lengtb, 
when  the  time  of  the  games  was  actually  come,  the  people  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  and  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Latona,  Apollo,  Diana,  tbe  Parcae,the  Earth,  Pluto,  and 
Proserpina.  Onthe  first  night  of  the  celebration,  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  the  Quinde- 
cimviri,  commanded  three  altars  to  be  raised  on  the  bariks  of  the  Tiber,  which  they  sprink- 
led  with  the  blood  of  three  lambs,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  the  victims  entire.  After 
this  they  marked  out  a  space  which  served  for  a  Theatre,  beirig  illuminated  by  an  innumera- 
ble  multitude  of  torches  and  fires.  Here  they  sang  certain  hymns,  and  all  kinds  of  sports 
were  celebrated.  On  the  day  after,  when  they  had  been  at  the  capital  to  offer  victims, 
the  people  returned  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  held  sports  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
On  the  following  day,  the  noble  matrons  went  to  the  Capitol  to  sing  hymns  to  Jupiter.  The 
succeedingday  concluded  the  solemnity.  On  this,  a  chorus  of  twenty-seven  boys  and  as 
many  girls,  sang  in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  a  hymn  in  honour  of  this  god  and  Di> 
ana,  and  recommended  the  city  and  empire  to  their  care.  It  was  for  this  day  that  the  Saecu- 
lar  hymn  of  Horace  was  composed.  Compare,  on  this  whole  subject,  Zosimus,  (2.  6.  p.  105. 
seqq.  ed.  Reitemeier.) 

The  Saeculum  amongthe  Romans,  was  properly  a  period  of  110  years,  (compare  Expla- 
natory  Notes,  Ode  4.  6.  42.  )  and  the  Saecular  Games  should  have  been  always  celebrated 
aftersuchan  interval.  The  following  table,  however,  of  the  periods  when  they  were  so- 
lemnised,  will  show  that  this  rule  was  not  much  regarded. 

The  first  were  held  A.  U.  C.  245,  or  298. 
The  second,  A.  U.  C.  330,  or  408. 
The  third,  A.  U.  C.  518. 
The  fourth,  either  A.  U.  C  605,  or608,  or  f>28 
The  fifth  by  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  ,736. 
The  sixth  by  Claudius/  A.  U.  C.  800.  V. 

Theseventhby  Domitian,A.  U.  C.84L  - 

The  eighth  by  Severus,  A.  U.  C.  957. 
,    The  ninth  by  Philip,  A.  U.  C.  1000. 
The  tenth  by  Honorius,  A.  U.  C.  1157. 

The  disorder,  without  question,  was  owing  tothe  ambition  of  tue  einperors,  who  were  ex^ 
tremely  desirous  of  the  honbur  of  celebrating  these  games  iri  their  reign  ;  and  therefore v 
upon  the  slightest  pretence,  many  times  made  them  return  bqfore  their  ordinary  course. 
Thus  Claudius,  as  if  Augustus  had  anticipated  the  true  time,  celebrated  them  within  sixly- 
four  years  aftervvards.  On  which  account,  Suetonius  tells  us,  (vit.  Claud.  21.)  that  the  peo- 
ple  scotTed  at  his  criers,  when  they  went  about  proclaiming  games  that  nobody  had  ever 
seen,  nor  would  see  again  ;  whereas  there  were  not  only  many  persons  alive  who  remem- 
bered  the  games  of  Augustus,  but  certain  players  who  had  acted  in  those  games  were  now 
again  brought  on  the  stage  by  Claudius.  This  early  repetition  of  the  Saecular  games  was 
the  more  unpardonable  in  Claudius,  since,  according  to  Suetonius,  he  had  confessed,  in  his 
historical  writings,  that  Augustus,  aftera  very  diligent  computation,  had  restored  order  to  this 
branch  of  the  public  solemnities :  "  Intermissos  eos  Augustum  midto  post,  dUigentis&ime 
annorum  mtione  subducta,  in  ordinem  redegisse," 
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1.  Phoebe,silmrumque  polens  Diana,  &c.    Compare  the  reniarks  on  the  atlributes  of  thcse 

two  deities  at  the  end  of  the  notes  on  the  present  hymn. 2.  Lucidum  cocli  decus.    "  Bright 

ornament  of  heaven."    Compare  thelanguage  of  Bion,  (16.  3.)  inspeaking  of  the  evening- 
star,  Kvavias  uocv  wrrfe  fiyatya.  and  Virgil,  Aen.  11.  405.     '*  Astrorum  decus  ct  nemorum,  Lato- 

nia  custos.,' 4.   Tcmpore  sacro.    "  At  this  sacred  season." 5.  Sibyllini  versus.    The  Si- 

byllineverses,  wbich  have  reference  to  the  Saecular  Games.  are  prcserved  in  Zosimus,  (2. 
1>.  p.  109.  sc/jq.  cd.  Rcitcineier)  They  are  alsogiven  in  a  inoreemended  form  by  Mitscherlich. 

6.   Virgincslcctas  puerosquc  caslos.     The   Sibylline  verses  directed,  that  the  youths  and 

maidens,  which  composed  the  chorus,  sbould  be  the  offspring  of  parents  that  were  both  alive 
«it  the  time,  i.  e.  should  btpatrimi  and  malrimi. 

Kal  6ei66jitvoi  rc  Aarlvoi 

rcu3vc$  kovooh  Koiprjai  rc  vrjbv  £%ouv 
dOavdruV  ^wph  ce  Kopat  \opov  avral  c^otiv. 
Kal%(i)pis  rraiouiv  apcrjv  cra^vj,  a\\a  yovjjwv 
rrdvruv  £w6vrwv,  to7$  an<f>iQa\tis  irc  (pvrXr;. 

7.  Septcm  collts.  An  allusion  to  Rome,  and  the  seven  hills  on  which  it  was  buik.  Var- 
ro,  as  cited  by  Niehbuhr,  considers  Septimontium  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  where 
the  city  aftervvards  arose :  "  U&i  nunc  est  Roma  Sepiimontium :.."  Compare,  on  this  subject, 
the  remarks  of  Niehbuhr,  (Rom.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  334,  seqq.  Hare  and  ThirlwaWs  transl.)a.nd 
also  Blum,  Einleitung  in  Rom's  altc  Geschichte  (1S2S.)  p.  180.  seqq. 

9.  Curru  nitido  diem  qui,  &c.  "  Who  with  thy  radiar.t  chariot  unfoldest  and  hidest  the 
day,  and  arisest  another  and  the  same."  The  sun  is  here  said  to  bide  the  day  at  its  setting, 
and  to  arise  on  the  morrow  a  new  luminary  with  the  new  day,  but  in  all  its  former  splen- 

dour. 11.  Possis  visere.    "Mayestthou  behold." 13.  Ritcmaiurcs  aperire  parlus,  &c. 

Tlilhyia,  propitious  in  safely  producing  maluve  births,  protect  the  Roman  mothers." 
Ilithyia  is  anotber  name  for  Diana  or  Artemis,  and  probably  of  oriental  origin.  Tbe  Greeks. 
however,  sought  to  make  it  a  native  appellation,  and  hence  called  the  goddess  not  only 
'EiXafluta,  but  also  'EbtvQw,  as  if  the  name  vvas  derived  from  the  verb  itttiQut,  "to  come/' 
and  indicated  tbe  divinity,  without  wrhose  aid  no  one  comcs  into  the  light.  The  true  ety- 
mology,  according  to  Creuzer,  would  perhaps  make  the  name  approximate  to  Mylitta  and 
Alilat,  all  being  oriental  terms,  and  would  convey  the  ideas  of  night  and  production.  Com- 

pare  Creu&efs  Symbolik,  trad,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.2.  p.  101. 15.  Lucina.     Compare  Ca- 

iullus,  34. 13.  "  Tu  Lucina  dolentibus  dicla  pubrperis." 16.  Genitalis.     Compare   the  ex- 

planation  of  Doring :  "  Quae  gignentes  seu  puerperas  ope  sua  levai,  genititraefavci,  ct  seprc- 
piiiam  praebet."    Consult  also  Various  Readings. 

17-  Producas  subolem.    *'•  Increase  our  offspring." Palrum.     "  Of  the  senate." 20. 

Lege  marita.  Alluding  to  the  Julian  law,  "  De  maritandis  ordinibus.''  holding  out  induce- 
nients  for  entering  the  married  state,  and  imposing  penalties  on  celibacy.  The  end  of  it 
was  to  promote  population,  and  rcpair  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  camaga  of  the  civil  wars. 
Augustus  had  turned  his  attention  to  this  point  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  supreme 
power,  but  his  efforts  met  with  great  opposition  fiom  the  nobility.  At  last  the  famous  Les 
Julia,  "  De  maritandis  ordinibus,"  was  passed  during  the  same  year  in  which  the  Sae- 
cular  Games  were  celebrated,  and  the  emperor  hoped  that  his  own  weight  of  autho- 
rity,  with  that  of  the  senate  superadded,  would  put  down  all  dissatisfaction.  The  expe- 
riment,  however,  proved  only  partially  successful,  and  nothing  effectual  was  done  until 
A.  KL  C  763,  when  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,  proposed  by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppaeus, 
was  enacted.  Tbis  was  done  at  the  request  of  Augustus,  and  the  object  of  the  new  statute 
was  to  enforce  and  enlarge  the  Julian  law.  By  this  new  ordinance,  whoever  in  the  city  had 
three  children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  \a  the  provinces,  five,  was  entitled  to 
certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Ilence  the  famous  Jus  trium  liberorum ,  so  often  raen- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  and  others.    The  privileges  of  having  fhrec  children  were,  an  ex- 
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emptien  from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  and  a  treble  propor- 
tion  of  corn.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy,  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of 
their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within  a  hundred  days  after  the  dcath  of  the 
testator;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy.  And  what  they  were  thus  deprived  of,  fell,  in  cer- 
tain  cases,  as  an  escheat  to  (he  exchequer  or  the  prince's  private  purse.  Compare,  on  this 
subject,  Tacitus,  Ann.  3.  25.  Lijisius  Excurs.  in  Tacit  l.  c.  Dw  Cassius,  54.  16.  buelon. 
Aug.  34.  Epit.  Liv.  59.  Plin.  Ep.  7.  16.  Ulpian,  Fragm.  3.  1.  Gothofred.  ad  Leg.  Pap, 
Popp.  c.  7.  seqq.  p.  2S0.     Heineccius  Aniiq.  Rom.  lib.  1.  Ht.  25.  §  5.  seqq.  p.  209.  seqq. 

21.  Certus  undenos,  &c.  "  That  the  stated  revolution  of  ten  times  eleven  years  may  re- 
new  the  hymns  and  sports,  celebrated  by  crowdsthrice  in  the  brightseason  of  day,  and  as 
often  in  tbe  pleasing  night."  The  Saecular  solemnities  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Compare  Introductory  Remarks.  As  regards  the  saeculum,  (110  years,)  compare  Explanato- 
ry  Noies,  Ode  4.  6.  42.  andthe  commencement  of  the  Sibylline  verses  which  had  reference 
to  the  celebration. 

a.XX'  birdrav  li/ikictos  rtKt}  %p6vos  avOpiiiroict 
fw>7S,  els  iTtdiv  tKaTov  osKa  kvkXov  SSevoiv, 
fxeuvf)cOu),  'Fw/xale,  Kal  ov  fxd\a  \i)ceai  ai)Tos 
iieLivrjcQai  rdoe  irdvTa.  

25.  Vosque'  veraces  cecinisse,  &c  "  And  do  you,  ye  Fates,  true  in  uttering  what  has 
been  once  determined,  and  what  the  fixed  event  of  things  confirms,  join  favourable  desti- 
nies  to  those  already  past."     The  expression  veraces  eecinisse  is  a  Graecism  for  veraces  in  ca- 

nendo.     Dtclum  is  equivalent  to  conslitutum  a  fato. 29.   Tellus.     The   Earth   is  here  ad- 

dressed  as  one  of  the  deities,  to  which  sacrifices  were  ordered  to  be.made,  by  the  Sibylline 
verses.     Compare  Introductory  Remarks.  and  the  language  of  the  verses  themselves:  aZBt, 

U  Tairi  TT^rjdoLiivr]  %oip<5?  re  Kn\  Zs  \ego~iTo  LifXaiva. 30.  Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona.     "  Gift  Ce- 

res  with  a  crown,  made  of  the  ears  of  corn."  This  was  the  usual  offering  to  Ceres.  Compare 
Tibullus.  1. 1.  15.  In  Greek  she  is  frequently  styled  evcHfavos  A^^p,  and  she  is  represent- 
ed  crowned  in  this  manner  on  an  ancient  gold  coin,  of  which  Graevius  gives  a  copy  in  his 

Lectiones  Htsivdeae,  c,  7. 16.  Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres,  &c.    "  And  may  refreshing 

rains,  and  salubrious  breezesfrom  Jove,  nourish  the  productions  of  the  fields."  As  regards 
the  interpretation  h»  re  given  tofetus,  compare  Cicero,  Orat.  2.  30.  "  quomeliores  ager  felus 
possit  et  zrantfiorcs  e;Jere."  Mitscherlich,  however,  refers  it  to  the  whole  increase  of  the 
year,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  as  frora  the  soil. 

33.  Condito  telo.  "  With  thine  arrow  hidden  in  the  quiver."  Apollo,  with  bow  unbent, 
is  mild  and  gentle  ;  but  vvhen,  in  anger,  he  draws  the  arrow  from  its  case,  and  bendshis 
bow,  he  becomes  the  god  of  pestilence.    (Ode  2   10.  20.)    He  is  here  addressed  in  the  former 

of  these  characters. 34.  Audipueros.     From  these  words,  and  from  audi  puellas,  toward 

the  close  of  the  stanza,  it  would  appearthat  the  youths  and  maidens  sang  in  alternate  cho- 

rus  the  respective  piaises  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 35    Reginabicornis.     "  Crescent  queen." 

AHudingtoherappearance  during  the  tirst  days  of  the  new  moon.     Cornpare  the  Greek  ct- 

tcepala. 37.  Rema  sivestrumest  opus.    The  allusion  is  to  the  Trojans'  having  abandoned 

their  native  seats,  and  having  been  led  to  Italy  by  an  oracle  received  from  Apollo.  Com- 
pare  Virgil,  Aen.4.  343.  seqq.    Diana  is  here  joiued  with  Apollo,  and  thefounding  of  Rome 

is  ascribed  by  the  bard  to  their  united   auspices. lliaeque  turmae.     The  reference  is  to 

"  the  Trojan  bands"  of  Aeneas.  As  regards  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  Romans,  compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  3.  38.  Blum,  in  his  recent  and  very  ingenious  work  {Enleitung 
in  Roms  alte  Geschichic,p.  154.  seqq.)  makes  Romulus  and  Remus  to  have  been  two  old  Ro- 
man  deities. 

41.  Sinefraude.     "  Without  harm."    Compare  the  words  of  Ulpian,  (leg.  131.  de  V.  $.) 
*«  Alind  fraus  est,  alind<  poena.    Fraos  enim  sine  poena  esst  pottst :  poena  sine  fraude  esse  nQK 
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potest.     Pocjia  cst  noxae  vindicta  ;  fraus  et  ipsa  noxa  dicilur,  et  quasipoenac  quacdam  praepara- 

iio. 44.  Plura  rclictis.     "  More  ample  possessions  than  those   leftbehind."  i.  e.   a  raore 

extensive  empire  than  their  native  one. — -45.  Di.     Addressed  to  Apollo  and  Dianajoint- 

ly. 47.  Romulae  genii  date  remqve,  &c.     "  Grant  to   the   people  of  Romulus  prosperity, 

and  a  numerous  offspring,  and   every  honour."     By  decus  omne  is  meant  every  thing  that 
can  increase  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  empire. 

49.  Quique  vos  bnbus,  &c.  The  allusion  is  now  to  Augustus  as  the  representative  of  tbe 
Roman  name.  (Consult  Various  Readings.)  As  regards  the  expression  bubus  albis,  it  is  to 
beobserved,  that  the  Siby  line  verses  prescrihed  the  colour  6f  the  victims,  ($d\evKoi  ravpoi.) 

50.   ClarusAnchisae  Ventrisquc  sanguis.  Compa/e  Explanafory  Notes,  Ode  4.  5.  1.  and  4. 

15.  31. 51.  Imperel  bellanteprior,  &c.    Compare  Firgil,  Aen.  6. 852.  as  cited  under  the  Va- 

rious  Readings. 53.  Jam  mari  lermque.     Iu   this  and   the   succeeding  stanza  the  poet 

dwells  upon  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,   the  power  and   prosperity  of  Rorae. 

Manus  polentcs.     "  Our  powerful   forces  "     Compare  the  reraark   of  Fea.     "  Poeta  laudat 

pariter  cxercitus  terrcstres,  et  maritimos,  qni  adeo  Augusli  ipsius  gloriae  conlribuerant." 54. 

Medus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,    Ode  4.   14.  41. Albanas  senires.     "  The   Alban 

axes."  i.  e.  the  Roman  power.   Ao  allusion  to  the  s^curis  and/m-es,as  the  badges  of  civil  and 
military  authority.     Albanas  ishere  equivalent  to  Romanas,  in  accordance  wilh  the  receiv- 

ed  belief  that  Rome  was  a  colony  frora  Alba  Longa. 55.  Scythae.     Compare  Explana. 

tory  Notes,  Ode  4.  14.41. 56.  Jndia.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.   14.  41.  and 

1.22.55. 

57.  Jam  Fides,  et  Pax,  &c.    According  to  the  bard,  the  golden  age  has  now  returned,  and 
has  broughl  back  with  it  the  deities,  who  had  fied  to  their  native  skies,  duringthe  iron  age, 

from  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  earth.     Compare  Hesiod,  tpy.  kqX  fy*.  197.  seqq. Pax.    An 

allusion  tothe  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus.     Compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  15.  8. 

Pudurque  prisrus.     "  And  fhe   puri  y  of  earlier  days." 59.   Beatapleno,  &c.     Com- 

pare  Epist.  1.  12  28.    "  Aureafruges  Italiae  pleno  defudit  copin  cornu." 

61.  Augur,  etfulgente,  &c.     "  May  Apollo.  god   of  proph^cy,  and  adorned  with  the  glit- 
tering  bow,"  &c.     (The  period   after  artus,  in  our  printed  text,  is  a  typographical  error ; 

a  comma  must  be  subslituted,  as  Phoebus  is  the  nominative  to  proroget.) Fulgente  decorus 

arcu.     Compare  the  Greek,  xpvcd-ofa,  apyvp6To^os 62.  Carnenis.     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  21 63.  Qui  salutari  levat   arte,  &c     An  alhision  to  Apollo  as  the  god 

of  medicine.  Compare  the  appellations  bestowedupon  him  by  the  Greek  poet  in  reference 
to  this;  aKtcnos,  rjmos,  c-wrjjp,  &c  and  Spanheim,  ai  Callim.  Hymn.  in  Del.  214.  On  the  origia 
of  medicine.  consult  Sprengel,  His'oire  de  la  Medecine,  (French  transl.)  ol.  1.  p.  18  <eq</. — 
ln  this  stanza.  ii  will  be  perceived  that  the  four  attributes  of  Apollo  are  distinctly  ex- 
pressed:  his  skill  in  oracular  divination,  in  tbe  use  of  the  bow,  in  music,  and  in  the  healing 
art. 

.65.  S£  Palatinas  videt  aequus  arces.     "  Tf  he  looks  with  a  favouring  eye  on  the  Palatine 
sumraits,"  i.  e.  if  he  lends  afavouring  ear  to  the  solemn  strains,  w:aic;i  we  are  now  pouring 

forth  in  his  temple   on  the  Palatine  hill.- 66.  Felix.     Consult  Various  Readings. 67. 

Alterum  in  luslrum,  &,c.  "  For  another  lustrum,  and  an  always  happier  age."  The  term, 
lustrum  is  here  used  in  its  common  acceptation,  and  not  for  saeculum,  as  Baxter  supposes. 
The  saecular  games  would  seem,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  have  coincided  with  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  new  lustrura  :  and  hence  the  prayer  of  the  chorus  that  Rorae,  during  the 
intervening  period,  may  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  god. 

69.  Aventinum.     Diana  had  a  temple  on  the  Aventine  hill      Compare  Properlius.  El.  4. 

9.  and  Martial,  Ep.  6.  64. -Algidum.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  21.  6. 70. 

Quindecim  /ireces  virorum.  The  Quindecemviri,  to  whose  custody  the  Sibylline  books  wero 
eonfided,  alwaya  began  their  consuitatjou  of  these  oracles  with  prayejs.    To  them  also  w« 
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entrusted  tbe  general  superintendance  of  the   Saecuiar  solemnities. 73.  Naec  Jovetn 

sentire,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  Ego  chorus,  doclus  dkere  laudes  et 
Phoebi  et  Dianae,  reparto  domum  bonam  certamqut  spem,  Jovem  cnnclosquc  deos  sentire  hacc. 
This  proceeds  from  the  united  chorus  of  youths  and  maidens.  who,  being  represented  by 
their  coryphaeus,  or  leader,  appear  as  a  single  individual.    In  our  own  idiom,  however,  the 

plural  must  be  substituted:  "We,  the  chorus,"  &c. Haec  sentire.    "  Ratify  these  our 

prayers."    Sentire  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  sancirc. 


Before  conctuding  our  remarks  on  this  poem,  a  few  observations  relativc  to  tlie  two  deities 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  it,  may  not  be  improper. 

A  very  striking  analogy  exists  between  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  thc  Crishna  of  the 

Hindoos.    Both  are  inventors  of  the  flute.     (Compare  Asiatic  Researches,  vvl.  8.  p.  65.) 

Cftshna  is  deceived  by  the  nymph  Tulasi,  as  Apollo  is  by  Daphne,  and  the  two  maidens  are 

each  changed  into  trees,  of  which  the  tulasi  is  sacred  to  Crishna,  as  the  laurel  is  to  Apollo.  * 

The  victory  of  Crishna  overthe  serpent  Caliya-naga,  on  the  borders  of  the  Yamuna,  recalls 

to  mind  that  of  Apollo  over  the  serpent  Python  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  van- 

quished  reptiles  respectively  participate  in  the  homage  that  is  rendered  to  the  victors.    Nor 

does  the  legend  of  Apollo  betray  a  resemblance  merely  with  the  fables  of  India.     A  very 

strongaftinity  exists,  in  this  respect,  between  the  religious  systems  also  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 

We  find  the  same  animal,  the  wolf,  vvhich  by  its  oblique  course  typified  the  path  of  the  star 

of  day,  consecrated  to  the  sun  both  at  Lycopolis  and  Delphi.     This  emblem  transports  into 

the  Greek  traditions  the  fables  relative  to  the  combats  of  Osiris.    The  Egyptian  deity  comes 

to  the  aid  of  his  son  Orus,under  the  hgure  of  a  wolf,  and  Latona  disguises  herself  underthe 

form  of  this  same  animal  when  she  quitsthe  Hyperborean  countries  to  take  refuge  in  Delos» 

(Compare  Pausanias,  2.  10.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  88,  Synes.  de  Provid.  1.  115.    Euseb.  1.  50.  Arislot. 

JiisU  An.  6.  35.    Jlelian*   Hist.  Anc.  4.  4.)     In  the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria,  which  the 

Thebans  celebrated  every  ninth  year  in  honour  of  Apollo,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeingan 

astronomical  character.     It  took  its  name  from  the  Iaurel  tree,  which  the  fairest  youtfrs  of 

the  city  carried  around  in  solemn  procession,  and  which  was  adorned  witb  flowers  and 

branches  of  olive.    To  an  olive  tree,  decorated  in  its  turn  with  branches  of  laurel  and 

flowers  intertwined,  and  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple,  were  suspended  globes  of  different 

sizes,  types  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  ornamented  with  garlands  the  number  of  which  was 

a  symbol  of  the  year.     On  the  altar  too  burnt  a  flame,  the  agitation,  colour,  and  crackling  of 

wbich  served  to  reveal  the  future,   a  species  of  divination  peculiar  to  the  sacerdotal  order, 

and  which  prevailed  also  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  the  centre  of  most  of  the  sacerdotal  usages 

of  the  day.     The  god  of  the  sun  became  also  the  god  of  music,  by  anatural  allusion  to  the 

movements  of  the  planets,  and  the  mysterious  harmony  of  the  spheres;  and  the  hawk,  tbe 

universal  type  of  the  divine  essence  among  the  Egyptians,  is  with  the  Greeks  the  sacredbird 

of  Apollo.  (Aelian.  Hist.  An.  10. 14.)     As  soon,  however,as  this  Apollo,  whether  his  origin 

is  to  be  traced  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  the  plains  of  India,  assumes  a  marked  station  in 

the  Grecian   mythology,  the  national  spirit  labours  to  disengage  him  Of  his  astronomical 

attributes.     Henceforward  every  mysterious  or  scientific  idea  disappears  from  the  Daphne- 

phoria:  they  now  become  only  commemorative  of  the  passion  of  the  god  for  a  young 

virgin,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suit.    A  new  deity,    Helios,  (r'HA<o>),  discharges  all  the 

functions  of  the  sun.     This  god,  in  his  quality  of  son  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  is  placed  among 

tbe  cosmogonical  personifications:  he  has  no^psrt4o  play  in  the  fables  of  the  poets,  and  he 

is  only  tvvice  named  in  Homer,  once  as  the  father  of  Circe,  and  again  as  revealihg  to  Vulcan 

the  infidelity  of  his  spouse.    He  has  no  priests,  no  worship:  rio  solemn  festival  is  celebrated 

in  his  praise.     Thereupon,  freed  from  every  attribute  of  an  abstract  nature,  Apollo  appears 

in  the  halls  of  Olympus,  participates  in  the  celestial  banquets,  interferes  in  the  quarrels  of 

earth,  becomes  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Trojans,  the  protector  of  Paris  and  Aeneas,  theslave 

. pi  Adnietusj  and  the  lover  of  Daphne.     So  true  is  it,  tbat  all  these  changes  in  the  character 
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6l  tiiis  divinny  were  effected  by  the  transrnuting  power  of  <he  Grecian  spirit,  that  wc  see 
Apollo  preserve  in  tlie  mysteries,  which  formed  so  many  deposits  of  the  sacerdotal  tradi- 
tions,  the  astronomical  attributes  of  which  the  public  worship  had  deprivcd  him  ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  we  find  the  New  Platonists  endeavouring  to  restore  to  him  these  same  attributes, 
wben  they  wished  to  form  an  allegorical  system  of  religious  science  and  philosopby  out  of 
the  absurdities  of  polytheism.  But,  in  the  popular  religion,  instead  of  being  the  god  from 
whom  emanate  fecundity  and  increase,  he  is  a  simple  shepherd  conducting  the  herds  of 
another.  Instead  of  dying  and  arising  again  to  life,  he  is  ever  young.  Instead  of  scorching 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  with  his  devouring  rays,  he  darts  his  fearful  arrows  from  his 
quiver  of  gold.  Instead  of  announcing  the  future  in  the  mysterious  language  of  the  planets.. 
be  prophecies  in  his  own  name.  Nor  does  he  any  longer  direct  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
by  the  notes  of  his  mystic  lyre;  he  has  novv  an  instrument,  invented  by  Mercury  and  per- 
fected  by  himself.  The  dances,  too,  of  the  stars  cease  to  be  conducted  by  him,  for  he  now 
moves  at  the  head  of  the  nine  Muses,  (the  nine  strings  of  his  divine  cithara),  the  divinities 
who  preside  each  over  one  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Diana  underwent  a  change  equally  remarkable.  At  Delos  she  is  evidently  a  cosmogonical 

power ;  for  she  is  the  mother  of  Eros,  who  in  the  Theogonies  is  always  taken  for  the  creative 

force.     With  the  Scythians  she  is  a  ferocious  goddess,  eager  after  the  blood  of  men,  and  of 

afrightful  form.     As  such  she  first  appeared  to  the  Spartans,  since,  at  the  very  sight  of  her, 

they  fell  into  an  atfright  bordering  on  delirium.     In  Colchis,  she  has  so  little  of  the  Grecian 

character  as  to   defend  the   golden  fleece   against  the  attempts  of  the  Argonauts.     Her 

hounds  guard  tbe  seven  doors  of  the  enclosure  whicb  contains  the  precious  treasure,  and 

hervoice  issues  commands   to  monsters  that  recail  the  fictions  of  India.     At  Ephesus,  the 

slightest  inspection  of  her  figure  betrays  the  sacerdotal  imprint. — But  how  differeut  a  being 

is  she  in  the  Grecian  mythology  !  And  yet,    on  a  closer  inspection,  we  shall  find  that  even 

here  none  of  her  atlributes  completely  abandon  her.     If  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  it 

is  because  Isis.  accompanied  by  her  faithful  hounds  and  the  dog-headed  Anubis,  searched  for 

the  body  of  her  husband,  and  the  companicns  of  Isis  become  the  pack  of  Diana.     If  she 

guides  in  the  heavens  the  silvery  globe  that  dissipates  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  if  her 

brow  is  adorned  with  the  splendours  of  the  crescent,  it  is  because  Isis  is  the  moon,  and  the 

crescent  appears  among  the  ornaments  of  the  goddess  of  Ephesus.     If  she  is  the  cause  of 

the  infirmities  of  women,  if  she  strikes  them  with  delirium  and  sometimes  even  with  death  ; 

If  in  this  way  she  slew  the  daughters  of  Niobe  ;  it  is  because  she  remembered  having  been 

the  Tithrambo  of  Egypt,  or  the  moon  viewed  with  reference  to  its  unhealthy  influence.    In 

the  same  manner  she  becomes  Hecate  slain  by  Hercules  and  resuscitated  b\  Phorcys.     And 

yet,  so  great  is  the  repugnance  of  the  Greeks  to  admit  any  thing  into  their  religious  system 

that  may  have  a  reference  to  science,  that,  as  they  separate  Apollo  and  Helios,  so  they  make 

two  distinct  deities  ot  Diana  and  Selene,  and  thus  render  the  goddess  of  tbe  cbace  more 

free,  moxe  independant,and  possessed  of  more  individualihr.    A  virgin,  she  defies  the  power 

of  love:  she  punishes  with  severiry  the  errors  of  her  attendant  nymphs.     Tbis  notion  of 

virginity,  prevalent  even  in  the  worship  of  savage  nations,  is  an  idea  natural  to  man,  and 

which  sacerdotal  influence  seeks  to  record  and  prolong.     With  the  Greeks,  however,  over 

vrhom  none  of  this  influence  was  esercised,  such  an  attribute  becomes  an  object  merely  of 

secondary  importance,  the  effect  of  caprice  or  of  the  modesty  of  a  youngferaale,  and  the 

poets  at  one  time  throw  doubts  upon  its  reality,  and,  at   another,  upon  its   duration.     Yet, 

virgin  asshe  is,  Diana  presides  at  the  delivery  of  feraales,  a  combination  in  which  no  one 

can  mistake  the  re-union  of  the  power  which   destroys  with  that  which  creates.    We  see 

then  how  incoherent  are  the  traces  of  sacerdotal   ideas  which  survive  this  strange  meta- 

morphosis.     The  Hertba  of  Scythia,  the  Bendis  of  Thrace,  the  Isis  of  Egypt,  the  Diana  of 

Ephesus,  that  motionless,  enigmatical,  and  fettered  mummy,  become,  beneath  the  Grecian 

skies,  a  young  and  active  huntress,  who,  in  her  course  as  rapid  as  the  winds,  pursues,  on  the 

mountaiu-tops,  the  timid  inhabitaats  of  the  woods.    (Conslant,  De  la  Religiov,  vol.  %f,  393. 

szqa. 
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ON  ROMAN  SATIKE. 


Thb  scholars  of  earlier  days  were  accustomed  to  dispute,  with  no  little  degree  of  ardour,  on  the  oti* 
jgin  of  Roman  Satire,  as  well  as  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  by  which  this  species  of  composition  is  wont 
to  be  designated.  The  Abbe  Garnier2  defines  a  Satire  to  be,  a  poem  wrthout  any  regular  action,  of  a 
certain  length,  either  indulging  in  invective,  orof  an  ironical  character,  and  directed  against  the  vices 
and  the  failings  of  men  with  a  view  to  their  correction.  Was  Satire,  regarded  in  this  light,  an  invention 
of  the  Romans,  or  did  they,  in  this  bratich  of  literature,  as  in  almost  every  other,  merely  follow  in  the 
path  of  some  Grecian  original  ?  Julius  Scaliger,3  Daniel  Heinsius,4  and  Spanheim,5  have maintained 
the  latter  opinion,  in  opposition  to  Horace  and  Quintilian,  whose  authority  has  been  supported  andde- 
fended  by  Casaubon.  This  whole  controversy,  however,  proved  eventually,  like  so  many  others  of  a  si- 
milar  nature,  only  a  dispute  about  words,  and  itceased  the  moment  the  subject  was  clearly  understood. 
Dacier,  Koenig,  and  other  writers  are  entitled,  after  Casaubon,  to  the  merit  of  having  cleared  up  the 
question  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  ahy  farther  discussion  unnecessary. 

We  must  above  all  thingsguard  against  confounding  together  two  terms  which  have  an  accidental  re- 
semblance  in  form,  but  quite  different  etymologies,  the  Greek  Satyre  and  the  Roman  Satire.  6  The 
former  was  a  species  of  jocose  drama,  in  which  Satyrs  Were  made  to  play  the  principal  part,  and  hence 
the  appellation  which  it  received.  We  have  but  one  piece  of  this  kind  remaining,  the  Cyclops  of  Euri- 
-pides.  On  the  otherhand,  the  Roman  Satire,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  the  ancient  writers, 
toEnnius,  differed  from  the  Satyre  of  the  Greeks^  in  that,  beinjr  withouta  plot,  and  embracing  norego- 
lar  and  continued  action,  it  was  intended  for  the  closet,  nOt  for  the  stage.  This  Satire  was  neither  a 
drama,  an  epic  poem,  nor  a  lyric  effusion.  Neither  was  it  a  didactic  piece,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  according  t*  which,  a  didactic  poem  is  taken  to  signify  a  production  in  verse,  which  developes, 
not  a  single  trutb,  but  a  system  of  truths,  or  rather  a  doctrine,  and  not  in  a  transitory  manner  or  by 


1.  Compare  Schoell,  Hist.  Liit.  Rom.  vol.  \.p.  143.  seqq.  J.  Casauboni,  De  Satyrica  Graecorum 
poesi  et  Rornanorum  Satira,  ed.  Rambach.  Hallae,  1744.  Discours  sur  la  Satire,  ou  Von  examine  son 
origine,  sesprogres  et  les  changemens  qui  lui  sont  arrives,  par  Dacier.  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript. 
et  B.  L,  vol.  2.)  G.  L.  Koenig,  de  Satira  Romana  ejusque  auctoribus praecipuis.  Oldenb.  1796.  and 
the  prefaces  of  Ruperti  and  Koenig  totheir  editions  of  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

2.  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  des  Inscript  et  B.  L.  vol.  45.  p.  30.  Compare  Sulzer,  Theorie  der  schoenen 
Kunste,  s.  v.  Satire. 

3.  De  Arte  Poetica.  1.  12. 

4.  De  Satira  Horatiana. 

5.  Sur  les  Cesars  de  Julien. 

6.  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  p.  245.  seqq.  ed.  Lond.  1810.  Coropare  Theatre  of  the  Greekst  2efc  ed.  p.. 
69. 
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«.•ayof  digiession,  but  with  method  and  formal  reasoning.  The  ancienis  regaided  each  ?peciesofverse 
as  belonging  peculiarly  to  one  particular  kind  of  poetry.  Thus  the  Hexameter  was  reserved  for  epic 
and  didactic  poems  ;  the  Hesameter  and  Pent«meter,  alternately  succeeding  each  other,  we^o  e mploy- 
ed  in  elegiac  effusions ;  the  Iambic  was  u*ed  iu  dramatic  compositions,  whiie  the  different  lyric  mea- 
sures  were  devoted  to  the  >poc  ies  of  poetry  which  bore  that  name.  JVaw,  the  Satire  of  Ennius  deviated 
frora  this  rule,  inexcluding  none  of  these  several  metres.  All  rhythras  suiled  il  equally  vvell,  and  the 
old  poet  employed  them  all  in  their  turn.  It  is  from  this  medley  of  verses,  thus  employed,  that  the 
name  of  Satires  (Saiirae)  was  given  to  these  productions  of  Ennius.  i  Among  the  Romans,  a  platter 
or  basin,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  was  offered  up  every  year  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus  as  the  first  fruits 
of  the  season.  This  wastermed  Satura  or  Satira,  the  word  lanx  being  understood.  In  likemanner,  a 
law  containing  several  distinct  parttculars  or  clauses,  was  denoniinated  Lex  Satura.i  From  these 
exaraples,  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  teriu  Satirac,  in  the  case  of  Ennius,  will  be  clearly  perceived. 

After  Ennius  came  Pacuvius,  who  took  the  former  for  his  raodel.  So  few  fragments,  however,  re- 
main  of  his  wntings,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  definite  opioion  of  his  Satirical  pro- 
ductions.  Lucilius  succeeded,  and  effected  an  important  change  in  this  species  of  composition,  by  giv- 
ing  the  preference,  and,  in  some  instances  esclusively  so,  to  the  Hexameter  verse.  From  the  greater 
airof  regularity  which  this  alteration  produced,  as  weil  as  frora  the  more  didactic  forra  of  his  pieces,  in 
their  aiming  less  at  comic  eflect  than  those  of  Ennius,  and  more  at  the  improvement  of  others  by  the 
correction  of  vice,  Lucilius,  and  not  Ecnius,  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  the  father  of 
Satire.  After  his  time,  the  Hexameter  versification  carae  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  garb  for  this 
species  of  poetry,  and  the  word  Satire  passed  frora  its  primitive  signification  to  the  meamng  given  it  at 
tha  commencement  of  these  remarks,  aud  which  has  been  also  retained  in  our  own  days. 

The  finishing  band  to  Roman  Satire  was  put  by  Horace.  Thus  far  he  has  been  described  as  the 
great  master  of  Roman  Lyric  Poetry,  whether  araatory,  convivial,  or  moral.3  We  have  still  to  consider 
him  as  a  Satiric,  humorous,  or  farailiar  writer,  in  which  charatter  (though  he  cbiefly  valued  himself  oa 
his  odes),  he  is  more  instructive,  and  perhaps  equally  pleasing.  He  is  also  more  of  an  original  poet  in 
his  Satires  than  in  hislyric  compositions.  Daniel  Heinsius,  indeed,  in  his  confused  and  prohx  disser- 
tation,  "  Le  Satira  Heratiana,"  has  pointed  out  severai  passages,  which  he  thinks  have  been  suggested 
by  tbe  comedies  and  satyric  dramas  of  the  Greeks.  If,  however,  we  exceptthe  dramatic  form  which 
he  has  given  to  so  many  of  his  Satires,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  general  resemblance  between  them 
and  those  productions  of  the  Greek  stage  which  are  at  present  extant.  Satire  had  remained,  in  a 
great  measure,  uncultivated  at  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Lucilius,  who  imitated  the  writers  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  in  so  far  as  he  unsparingly  satirized  the  political  leaders  of  the  state.  But  Horace  did  not 
Iive,  like  the  Greek  comedians,  in  an  unrestrained  deraocracy,  nor,  like  Lucilius,  under  an  aristocracy, 
in  which  there  was  a  struggle  for  power,  and  court  was  in  consequence  occasionally  paid  to  the  people. 

Satire,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  is  influenced  by  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  appears.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  aliment  on  which  it  feeds;  and,  accordingly,  in  tracing  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  this  species  of  composiuon,  from  the  time  of  Lucilius  till  the  appear- 
ance  of  that  more  refined  saiire  which  Horace  introduced,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  changes  that 
had  taken  piace  during  this  interval,  both  in  the  rcanners  of  the  people  aud  the  governraent  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  naturally  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a  land.  But  a  people,  who,  like 
the  Romans,  suddenly  acquire  it  by  war,  confiscalions,  and  pillage,  degenerate  raore  quickly  than  the 
nations  araong  whom  itis  collected  by  the  slower  processes  of  art,  comraerce,  and  industry.  At  Rorae, 
a  corruption  of  morals,  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  influx  of  wealth,  had  commenced  in  the  age  of  Luci- 
lius ;  but  virtue  had  still  farther  declined  in  that  of  Horace.  Lucilius  arrayed  hiraself  on  the  side  of 
those  who  affected  the  austerity  of  ancient  manners,  and  who  tried  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice,  which 


1.  "  Satira  esi  carmeh  apud  Romanos,  nunc  quidem  maledicum  et  ad  carpenda  hominum  vitiaar- 
chaeae  comoediae  charactere  campositum,  quale  scripserunt  Lucilius,  Horatius  et  Persius.  Sed  oliin. 
carmen,  quod  ex  variis  poematibus  constabat,  satira  dicebatur,  quale  scripserunt  Pacuvius  ct  JSnxf> 
K5."    Diomed.  ap.  Putsch.  S.  p.  482. 

2.  Compare  Festus,s.  v.  Saluray  and  Isidoi:  Hisp.  Orisr.  5.  16. 

3.  Dvnlop'8  Eoman  Littraiure,  vol  3.  />.  239.  seqq. 
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Greece  and  the  Oriental  nations  even  then  began  to  pour  into  the  heartof  the  republic.  Ey  the  time  o? 
Horace,  the  bulwark  had  been  broken  down,  and  thoae  who  rearcd  it  swept  away.  Civil  war  had 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  society  ;  property  had  becorne  insecure ;  and  the  effect  of  this  general 
dissolution  remained  even  af ter  the  govennent  was  steadily  administered  by  a  wise  and  all-powerful  des- 
pot  Rome  had  become  not  only  ihe  seat  of  universal  government  and  wealth,  but  also  the  centre  of 
atlraction  to  the  whole  family  of  adventurers,  the  magnet  which  was  perpetually  drawing  within  its 
circle  the  collected  worthlessness  of  the  world.  Expence,  and  luxury,  and  love  of  maguificence  had 
succeeded  to  the  austerify  and  moderation  of  the  ancient  republic.  The  example,  too,  of  the  chief  mi- 
nister,  inclined  the  Romans  to  indulgence  in  that  voluptuous  life,  which  so  well  accorded  vvith  the  im- 
perial  plans  for  the  stability  and  security  of  the  government.  A  greater  change  of  manners  was  pro- 
duced  by  the  loss  of  liberty,  than  even  by  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  voice  of  genuine  fieedom  had 
been  last  heard  in  the  last  Philippic  of  Cicero.  Some  of  the  distinguished  Romans,  who  had  knowu 
and  prized  the  repubtican  forms  of  governrnent,  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  civil  contention,  or  been  sa- 
orificed  during  the  proscriptions.  Of  those  vvho  survived,  many  were  conciliated  by  benefits  and  royal 
favour,  while  others,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  calm  that  followed  the  storms  by  which  the  state  had  been 
lately  agitated,  acquiesced  iu  the  imperial  sway  as  now  affording  the  only  security  for  property  and  life. 
Courdy  compliance,  in  consequence,  took  place  of  that  boldness  and  independence  which  character- 
ised  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  age  of  Lucilius.  The  Senators  had  now  political  superiors  to  address,  and 
tbe  demeanour  which  theyhademployed  towards  the  emperor  and  his  advisers,  became  habitual  to 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  their  equals.  Hence,  there  prevailed  a  politeness  of  behaviour  and  con- 
versation,  which  differed  both  from  the  roughness  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  from  the  opea-hearted  urbani- 
ty  of  Scipio  or  Laelius.  Satires,  directed,  like  those  of  Lucilius,  and  the  comic  writers  of  Greece, 
against  politicalcharacters  in  the  state,  were  precluded  by  the  unity  and  despotism  of  power.  If  Luci- 
Jius  arraigned  in  his  verses  Mutius  and  Lupus,  he  vvas  supported  by  Scipio  and  Laelius,  or  some  other 
heads  of  a  faction.  But  in  the  time  of  Horace  there  were  no  political  leaders  except  those  tolerated  by 
the  emperor,  and  who  wouid  have  protected  a  salirist  in  the  Auguslan  age  from  the  resentment  of 
Maecenas  or  Agrippa  ? 

The  rise  and  infiuence  of  men  like  Maecenas,  in  whom  power  and  wealth  were  united  with  elegant 
taste  and  love  of  splendour,  introduced  what  in  modern  times  has  been  calledjfas/uow.  They  of  course 
were  frequently  imitated  in  their  villas  and  entertainments,  by  those  who  had  no  prelensions  to  emulate 
such  superiors,  or  who  vied  with  them  ungracefully.  The  wealthy  freedman  and  provincial  magistrate  , 
rendered  themselves  ridiculousby  thisspeciesof  rivalry,  and  supplied  endless  topics  of  sportive  satire; 
forit  would  appearlhat  Maecenas,  and  those  within  the  pale  of  fashion,  had  not  made  that  progress  ia 
true  politeness,  which  induces  either  to  shun  the  society  of  such  pretenders,  or  to  endure  it  without  con- 
tributing  to  their  exposure.  Hence  the  pictures  of  the  self-importance  and  ridiculous  dress  of  Aufidias 
Luscns,  and  the  entertainment  of  Nasidienus  to  which  Maecenas  carried  his  buffoons  along  with  him,  to 
contribute  to  the  sport  which  the  absurdities  of  their  host  supplied. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  practice,  which  in  modern  times  has  been  termed  legacy-hunting,  be- 
came  literally  a  profession  and  emplojmeut.  Those  who  followed  it  did  not,  like  thc  parasites  of  old» 
content  themselves  with  the  offals  from  the  board  of  a  patron.  Assiduous  flattery,  paid  to  a  wealthy  and 
childless  bachelor,  was  considered  at  Rome  as  the  surest  and  readiest  mode  of  enrichment,  after  tbe 
confiscations  of  property  were  at  an  end,  and  the  plundering  of  provinces  was  prohibited.  The  desire 
of  amassing  wealth  continued,  though  the  methods  by  which  it  was  formerly  gained  were  interdicted, 
and  the  Romans  had  not  acquired  those  habits  which  might  have  procured  it  more  honourable  gratifi- 
cation. 

About  the  same  period,  philosophy,  which  never  had  made  inuch  progress  at  Rome,  was  corrupted 
and  perverted  by  vain  pretenders.  The  unbending  principles  of  the  Stoics  in  particular,  had  been 
carried  to  so  extravagant  a  Iength,  and  were  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  day,  or 
manners  of  a  somewhat  voluptuous  court,  that  whatever  ridicule  was  cast  upon  them  could  scarcely  fail 
tobe  generally  acceptable  and  amusing. 

In  the  agc  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  become  a  nation  of  poefs,  and  many  who  bad  no  real  pre 
tensions  to  the  character,  sought  to  occupy,  in  rhyming,  that  time  which,  in  the  days  of  the  republic, 
would  have  been  empioyed  in  more  worthy  exertions.  The  practice,  too,  of  recitalions  tofriends,  or  in 
public  assemblies»  was  introduced  about  the  same  period ;  and  it  was  somctimes  no  easy  matter  te 
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«sc&pe  froin  tue  vanuy  aud  impcrtuniiy  of  those,  who  wcrc  predelermined  to  delight  their  neighbours 
with  the  splendour  and  hannony  of  tlicir  verses.  In  short,  foppery  and  absurdity  of  evcry  species 
prevailed  ;  but  the  Augustan  age  was  one  rather  of  tolly  than  of  alrocious  crime.  Augustus  had  donc 
much  for  the  restoration  of  good  order  and  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  ;  aud,  though  the  vices  of 
luxury  had  encreased,  the  salutary  effecls  of  his  administration  checked  thosc  moreviolent  offences  that  , 
so  readily  burst  forth  amid  the  stor/ns  of  an  agitated  rcpublic.  Nor  did  the  court  of  Augustus  present 
that  frightful  scene  of  impurity  and  cruelty,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  raised  the  scorn,  and  called 
forth  the  satiric  indignation,  of  Juvenal.  Iti  the  time  of  Horace,  Rome  was  ralher  a  theatre,  where 
mconsistency  and  folly  performed  the  chief  parts,  and  where  nothing  better  remaincd  for  the  wise  than 
to  laugh  at  the  coinedy  which  was  cnacted. 

That  Horace  was  not  an  indifferent  spectaior  of  this  degradatiori  of  his  country,  appears  from  his 
glowing  panegyrics  on  the  ancient  patriots  of  Rome,  his  retrospccts  toabetter  age,  and  tothe  simplicity 
of  the  "prisca  gens  mortalium.'1''  But  no  better  weapon  was  left  him  than  thc  light  shafts  of  ridicule. 
What  could  he  have  gained  by  pursuing  the  guilty,  sword  in  hand,  as  it  were,  like  Lucilius,  or  arroga- 
ting  to  himself  among  courtiers  and  men  o(  the  world  the  character  of  an  ancient  censor  ?  The  tone 
which  he  struck  was  the  only  one  thatsuitcd  the  period  arid  circumslances  :  it  pervades  the  whole  of  his 
satires,  and  is  assumed,  whatever  may  be  the  folly  or  defects  which  he  thiuks  himself  called  on  to 
expose.  A  wide  field  in  thcse  days  was  ieft  open  for  satire,  as  its  province  was  not  restrictcd  or  pre- 
occupied  by  comedy.  At  Rome  there  never  had  been  any  national  drama  in  which  Roman  life  was 
exhibited  to  the  public.  The  plays  of  Tereuce  and  his  contemporaries  represented  Greek,  not  Roman 
manners;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  commencement  of  the  empire,  the  place  of  the 
regarlar  comedy  was  usurped  by  mimcs  or  pantomimes.  AH  the  malerials,  then,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries  have  been  seized  by  writers  for  the  stage  were  exclusively  at  the  disposal  and  command  of  the 
satirist.  In  the  age  of  Louis  14,  Boileau  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  draw  a  full-length  portrait 
of  a  misanthrope  or  a  hypocrite.  But  Horace  encountered  no  Moliere,  on  whose  department  he  might 
dread  to  encroach  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  satires  represent  almost  every  diversity  of  folly  incident  to 
human  nature.  Sometimes,  too,  he  bestows  on  his  satires,  at  least  (o  a  certain  extent,  a  dramatic  form  : 
and  thus  avails  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the  drama  suppiies.  By  introducing  various  characters 
discoursing  in  their  own  style,  andexpressing  their  ovvn  peculiar  sentiments,  heobtained  a  widerrange 
than  if  every  tbing  had  seemed  to  flow  from  the  pen  of  the  author.  How  could  he  have  displayed 
the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  age  so  well  as  in  the  person  of  a  slave,  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  mas- 
ter's  private  life  ?  how  could  he  haveexhibited  the  extravagance  of  a  philosophic  sect  so  justly,  asfrom 
the  mouth  of  the  pretended  philosopher,  newly  converted  to  stoicism?  or  how  could  he  have  described 
the  banquet  of  Nasidienus  wilh  such  truth,  as  from  the  lips  of  a  guest  who  had  been  present  at  the  en- 
tertainment  ? 

Horace  had  also  at  his  unconfested  disposal,  all  those  malerials,  which,  in  modern  times,  have  eon- 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  the  novel  or  romance.  Nothing  resembling  that  attraclive  species  of  com- 
position  appeared  at  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Hence,  those 
comic  occurrences  onthe  street,  at  the  theatre,  or  entertainments — the  humours  of  taverns — the  adven- 
tures  of  a  campaign  or  journey,  which  have  sapplied  a  Le  Sage  and  a  Fielding  with  such  varied  ex- 
hibition9  of  human  life  and  manners,  were  all  reserved  untouched  for  the  Saliric  Muse  to  combiue, 
exaggerate,  and  divcrsify.  The  chief  talent  of  Horace's  patrons,  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  lay  in  a 
true  discernment  of  the  tempers  and  abilities  of  mankind  ;  and  Horace,  himself,  was  distinguished  by 
his  quick  perception  of  character,  and  his  equal  acquaintance  with  books  and  men.  These  qualifi- 
cations  and  habits,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  them,  will  be  found  apoarent  in  almost  everv 
Satire, 
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SATIRE  1.  A  desire  of  amassing  enormous  wealth  vvas  one  of  ihe  most  prevalent  passions, 
of  the  time  ;  and,  amid  the  slruggles  of  civil  warfare,  the  lowest  of  mankind 
hadsucceeded  in  accumulating  fortunes.  It  is  against  this  inordinate  rage  thatthe  presentsa- 
tire  is  directed.  In  a  dialogue,  supposed  to  be  held  between  the  poet  and  a  miser,  the  former 
exposes  the  folly  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  solely  in  the  acquisition  of  vvealth,  and 
replies  to  all  the  arguments  which  the  miser  adduces -in  favour  of  hoarding,  (Dunlofs  Ro- 
man  Literature,  vol.  Z.p.  247.) 


1.  Quifit,  Maecenas,  hc.  The  construction  is  as  follows  :  Quifit,  Macccnas,  ut  ucmo  vivut 
contentus  illa  sorte,  quam  sorlem  seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  ohjecerit,  ut  laudct  scqucntes  divcrsa. 
"  How  happens  it,  Maecenas,  that  no  man  lives  contented  with  that  lot,  which  either  refleo 
tion  may  have  given  him,  or  chance  have  thrown  in  his  vvay,  bnt  rather  deems  their  condi- 
tion  enviable,  who  follow  pursuits  in  life  that  are  different  from  his  own  ?"  Edtio  here  de- 
notes  that  deliberation  and  refiection  which  direct  our  c  hoice  in  selecting  a  career  for  lifc 

3.  Laudet  diversa  sequentes.     Horace  hasbeen  censured  by  some  for  contradicting  here 

what  has  been  stated  by  him  in  the  first  of  his  Odes.     But,    as  Dacier  correctly  observes,  he 
there  speaks  of  the  passions  vvSiich  direct  mankind  in  their  pursuits  of  happiness,   wherea.s 

he  nowtreats  of  the  different  professions  in  which  they  are  engaged. 4.  0  fortunati  mtr- 

catores.     "  Ah  J  ye  happy  traders."     As  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  term  mercator, 

compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  16. 7.  Militia  est  polior.     "  A  soldier's  life  is  bet- 

ter."  i.  e,  than  this  which  I  pursue Concurri!ur.     "  The  combatants  engage." 

9.  Jurislegumqueperitus.  "  The  lawyer."  Literally  :  "  be  who  is  versed  in  the  principles 
of  justice  and  in  the  laws/' — — 10.  Sub  galli  cantum,  &c.  "  When  a  client  knocks,  by  cock- 
crow,  at  his  door."  The  parts  of  the  civil  dny  among  the  Romans  were  as  follows:  1. 
Media  nox.  2.  Mediae  noctis  inclinalio.  3.  Gallidmum.  Cock-crow.  4.  Conticinium.  When 
they  give  over  crowing.  5.  Diluculum.  The  dawn.  6.  Mane.  The  morning.  7.  Ante- 
meridianum  tempus.  The  forenoon.  8.  Meridies.  Mid-day.  9.  Tempus  pomtridianum. 
Afternoon.     10.    Solis  occasus.     Sunset.     11.   Vespera.     The  evening.     12.    Crepusculum, 

The  twilight.     13*  Primafax.     When  candles  were  lighted.     14.  Conctibia.    Bed-time. 

11.  Ille,  datis  vadibus,  &c.  "  He,  wbo,  having  given  bail  for  his  appearance,  has  beeri  for- 
ced  from  the  country  into  the  city."  The  allusion  is  to  the  defendant  in  a  suit.  In  the  Ro 
man  courts  of  law,  as  in  our  own,  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  defendant  should  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  in  court  (vades,)  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third  day  after. 
Hence  the  plaintiff  was  said  vadarircum,  and  the  defendant  vades  dare,  or  vadimonium pro- 
mittere.  As  regards  the  difference  between  vas  (vadis)  and  praes,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  formergenevally  denotes  bail  given  in  a  criminal,  the  Iatter  in  a  civil,  case.  (Compare 
HilVs  Synonyms,  p.  750.  4/o.  cd.)  Examples,  however,  are  not  wanting  where  vas  is  used  in 
reference  to  civil  matters,  and  perhaps  the  present  passage  ought  to  be  regarded  asone. 

14.  Fah-ium.  The  individual  here  named  appears  to  have  been  a  loquacious  and  tiresome 
personage,  but  whether  a  philosopher  or  a  lawyer  is  uncertain.  According  to  one  of  the 
scholiasts,  the  poetalludes  to  a  certain  Fabius  Maximus,  of  Narbo  (Narbonne),  an  individual 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  the  author  of  some  works  on  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  sect.  This. 
however,  appears  to  be  all  conjecture.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  supposition  of  Torrentius, 
that  the  Fabius  Maximus  is  here  meant,  of  whom  duintilian  speaks  (4.  3.)     Compare  the 

remarks  of  Wieland,  ad  loc. 15.  Quo,  rem  deducam.     "  To  what  conclusion  I  will  bring 

ihe  whole  affair." — —18.  Mutatis  parlibus.     "  Your  conditions  in  life  being  changed." 

19.  Nolint.  "  They  will  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  offer."     The  subjunctive  is  here  employ- 

ed,  because  the   sentence  depends  on  Si  quis  dicat  which   precedes. Atqui  licet  essc 

heatis.     "  And  yet  they  have  it  in  their  povver  to  be  happy."     A  Graecism   for  licet  iis  esst 

beatos. 20.  Merito  quimllis,  &c.    "  Why  justly  offended  Jove  may  not  puff  out  against 

theni  botb. his  cheeks."    The  poet  draws  rather  a  ludicrous  picture  of  angry  Jove.  swellinz 
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vnli  indignaiion.     Perbaps,  however,  it  is  ou  tliis  very  account  ruore  in  keeping  vvith  the 

context.     Spence,  in  hisPolymetis,  thinks  tliat  Horace  had  some  ridiculous  statue  of  Jupi- 

ter  in  view,  frora  which  he  derived  this  whimsical  figure.   As  regards  the  expression  buccas  in- 

flare,  to  denotc  an  angry  person,  compare  the  analogous  usage  of  the  Greelc  in  yvdOovs  <pva$v, 

and  q>ua'iyvaQoi. 22.  Facilcm.     "  Ready." 

23.  Prac!crea,ne  sic,  &c.  "  But,  not  to  run  over  a  matter  of  this  kind  in  a  laughing  way, 
as  they  who  handle  sportive  themes.,'  The  allusion  injocularia  appears  to  be  to  the  Fabur 
lac  Atellanac,  or  oldLatin  farces,  from  which  the  Intermczzi  of  the  Italians  are   thought  to 

have  been  derived.     Compare    Wieland  ad  loc. 25.  Olim.     "  Sometimes."     Compare 

Episi.  1.  10.42.  and  Virgil,  Aen.  8.  391. 26.  Doclores.     "  Teachers."     The  poet  insti- 

tutes  a  comparison,  no  less  amusing  than  just,  between  the  paedagogue  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Aesopean  or  Socratic  instructer  on  the  other.  The  former  bribes  his  little  pupils  "  to 
iearn  their  letters"  by  presents  of  "  cake,"  the  latter  make  instruction  palateable  to  the  full- 

grown  children  whom  they  address"  by  arraying  it  in  the  garb  of  mirth  and  pleasanlry. 

~7.  Sed  tamen.  "  However."  These  particles,  as  well  as  the  simple  sed,  igitur,  autem,  &.c. 
are  elegantly  used  to  continue  a  sentence   or  idea  which  has  been  interrupted  by  a  pa- 

renthesis.    Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  Sed.  and  Hcusingtr,  ad  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  30. 29. 

Perfidus  hic  caulor.  "  This  knavish  lawyer."  Consult  Various  Readings.  As  regards  the 
term  caulor,  compare  theremark  of  Valart :  "  Cautor  vocabulum  juris  est  :  cavere  enim,unde 
cautor,  omnes  consulti  partes  significat  et  implet."  On  the  rapacity  of  some  of  the  ancient 
lawyers,  consult  Heineccius,  Antiq.  Rom.  p.  53.  ed.  Haubold,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

32.  Quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria.  "  When  a  provision  for  life  shall  have  been  collected 
by  them."  The  use  of  congesta  serves  to  introduce  very  naturally  the  example  of  the  ant 
in  the  succeeding  line. — — 33.  Parvula  magniformica  laboris.     •'  The  little  ant,  of  great  in- 

dustry."    The  epithets  ^amu'a  and  magni  present  a  very  pleasing  antithesis. 35.  Haud 

ignara  ac  non  incaula  futuri.     "  Not  ignorant  nor  improvident  of  the  future." 36.  Simul 

inversum  contristat,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  Aquarius  saddens  the  ended  year."  The  year  ishere 
considered  as  a  circle  constantly  turning  round  and  renewing  its  course.  Hence  the  epithet 
inveirsus  ("  inverted,"  i.  e.  brought  to  a  close)  which  is  applied  to  it  when  one  revolutionis 
fully  ended  and  another  is  just  going  to  commence.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  begin- 
ningof  winter.  According  to  Porphyrion,  the  sun  passed  into  Aquarius  on  the  17th  day 
before  the  Calends  of  February,  (16th  January)  and  storms  of  rain  and  severe  cold  marked 

the  whole  period  of  its  continuance  in  that  sign  of  the  Zodiac. 37.  Et  illis  utitur  ante, 

&c.  "  And  wisely  uses  those  stores  which  it  has  previously  collected."  The  ant  shows 
more  wisdom  than  the  miser,  in  using,  not  hoarding  up,  its  gathered  stores. 

38.  Neque  fervidus  aestus,  &c.  The  ailusion  is  here  to  things  violent  in  themselves,  and 
which  every  moment  threaten  injury  or  destruction.     "  Neither  the  scorching  heat  of  sum- 

mer,  nor  the  winter?s  cold,  fire,  shipwreck,  or  the  sword." 40.  Dum.     "  Provided." 

41.  Qjuidjuvat  immensum,  &c.  "  What  pleasure  does  it  yield  thee  tobury  by  stealth,  in  the 
earth  dug  up  to  receiveit,  animmense  sum  of  silver  and  of  gold  ?" — 43.  Quod  si  comminuasy 
&c.  The  miser  is  here  supposed  to  answer  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  "  Because,  if  once 
thou  beginnest  to  take  from  it,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  wretched  as."     Therefore,  argues  the 

raiser,  it  hadbetter  remain  untouched  in  the  earth. 44.  At,  ni  idfit,  &c.    The  poet  here 

replies  to  the  miser's  argument.    "  But,  unless  this  is  done  (i.  e.  unless  thou  breakest  in  upon 

thy  wealth)  what  charms  does  the  accumulated  hoard  contain  ?" 45.  Millia  frumenti  tua 

trivcrit,  &c.  "  Thy  threshing-floor  raay  have  yielded  a  hundred  thousand  measures  of 
grain,  still  thy  stomach  will  contain,  on  that  account,  no  more  of  it  than  mine."  With 
centum  millia  supply  modiorum.  The  modius  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry  the 
third  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  th$»n  a  peck  English.  The  area,  or  threshing- 
floor,  (more  properly,  "  threshing  ground")  to^vhich  allusion  is  madein  the  text,  was  placed. 
near  the  house.  on  high  grpund,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a  round  figure,  aRd  raised 
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n  the  middle.    It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  but  usually  laid  with  clay,  consoli 
dated  with  grcat  care,  and  smootlied  with  a  large  rollcr.     Compare» Columclla,  1.  6.     Varro, 
R.'R.  1.2,     Virgtt,  Georg.  1.  178. 

47.  Reticulum.  u  A  netled  bag."  Rcticulum,  called  by  Varro,  Panarium,  (L.  L.  4.  22.) 
was  a  species  of  sack  orbag,  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  net,  in  which  the  slaves  were  wont  to 

carry  bread. -Vcnales.     Eqtfivalent  to  servos,- — 50,   Viventi.     A  dative  after  the  imperso- 

nal  referl,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  unusual,  but  cannot  therefore  be  pronounced  incor- 
rect,  as  some  maintain  it  to  be,  who  substitute  vivcntis.  Compare  Sckcllcr,  L.  G.vol.  \.p. 
421.     Walkefs  transl.  and  Grdnt,  Inslit.  L.  G.  p.  222.  1d.  ed. 

51.  Al  suave  est,  &c.  A  new  argument  on  the  part  of  the  iriiser.  •'<  But  it  is  pleasing  to 
take  from  a  large  heap." — —52.  Dum  ex  parvo  nobis,  &c.  We  have  here  the  poefs  repfy, 
simple  and  natural,  and  impossible  to  be  controverted.  "  If  thou  permittest  us  to  take  just 
as  much  from  our  small  heap,  why  shouldst  thouextol  thy  granaries  above  our  humble  meal- 
tubs  ?"  i.  e.  while  our  wants  can  be  as  easily  supplied  from  our  scanty  stores,  what  advan- 
tage  have  thy  granaries  over  our  small  meal-tubs  ?"  The  term  cumera  was  used  among  the 
Romans  in  three  acceptations.  It  denoted  1.  a  basket  or  hamper  of  very  large  size,  for 
holding  grain :  2.  a  vessel  of  baked  earth,  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  resembling  a  do- 
lium  :  3.  asmali  vessel  or  receptacle,  containing  from  five  to  six  modii.  It  is  used  here 
inthe  last  of  these  senses.  Coiripare  the  scholium  of  Acron  :  "  Cumeram  dicimus  vasin- 
gens  vimincam,  in  quofrumenta  conduntur.  Sive  cumerae  dicuntur  vasa  fictilia  similia  doliis, 
iibi  frumentum  suum  reponehanl  agricolae.     Tertio  cumerae  dicuntur  vasa  minora,  quae  capiunt 

quinque  sive  sex  modios,  quae  lingua  Sabinorum  trimodiae  dicuntur.^ 54.  Liquidi  non  am- 

plius  urna  vel  cyallio.  ••'  No  more  than  a  pitcher  or  cup  of  water."  The  term  urna  is  here 
taken  in  a  general  sense.  As  a  liquid  measure,  however,  it  has  a  quite  different  meaning, 
and  isthenequal  to   half  au  amphora.  which  last  contained  twenty-seven  English  quarts. 

As  regards  the  cyalhus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  19.  11. 56.   Quam  ex  hoe  fon~ 

ticulo.     "  Than  from  thio  litlle  fountain  that  flows  at  my  feet." Eo  jit,  plenior  ut  si  quos, 

hc.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  Hence  it  happens,  that  if  any,  despising 
the  humble  fountain,  prefer  to  draw  from  the  stream  of  some  large  and  impetuous  river 
like  the  Aufidus,  being  seized  by  its  current  they  will  be  swept  away  andl  perish  amid  the 
waters  :  i.  e.  those,  who,  not  content  with  humble  means,  are  continually  seeking  for  more 
extensive  possessions,  will  eventually  suffer  for  their  foolish  and  insatiable  cupidity. — As  re* 
gards  the  Aufidus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode.3.  30.  30. 

61.  At  bona  pars  hominum,  &c.  After  having  proved  by  unanswerable  arguments,  that 
riches,  except  we  use  them.  having  nothing  vaiuable,  beautiful,  or  agreeable  ;  the  poet  here 
anticipates  an  objection,  which  a  miser  mightpossibly  make,  that  this  love  of  money  is  only 
a  desire  of  reputation,  since  we  are  always  esteemed  in  proportion  to  our  wealth.  This  ob- 
jection  might  have  some  weight,  for  a  love  of  public  esteem  has  virtue  in  it.  But  the  miser 
falsely  disguises  his  avarice  under  the  name  of  a  more  innocent  passion,  and  wilfully  mis- 

takes.     (Decepta  cupidim  falso.) 62.   Quia  tanti,  quantum  habeas,  sis.     "  Because,  thou 

wilt  be  esteemed  in   proportion  to  thy  wealth." 63.  Quid  facias  iltil     "  What  wilt 

thou  do  with  such  an  one  as  this  ?" 64.  Quatenus.     "  Since." Ut  quidam  memoratur 

Alkenis,  hc.  As  the  chavacter  here  described  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  quarter,  but, 
unfortunately  for  human  nature,  is  of  common  occurrence  every  where,  we  may  justly  infer 
with  Heindorff,  that  tbe  poet  had  here  some  wealthy  Roman  actually  in  view,  whose  princi- 
ples  of  action  were  known  to  all,  and  whom,  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  by  naming  him, 

the  satirist  describes  as  a  citizen  of  Athens. 68.  Tantalus  a  labris,  &c.    The  idea  intend- 

ed  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  Thou  who  merely  gazest  on  thy  money  hoarded  up  in  thy  coffers 
witliout  putting  it  to  anyuse,  or  deriving  anylenefit  from  it,  artlike  Tantalus,  who,  torment- 
ed  with  thirst,  catches  m  vain  at  the  water  that  escapes  from  his  lips.  This  is  supposed  to 
he  addressed  by  the  poet,  riot  to  the  miser  with  whom  he  has  been  feasoning,  but  to  the  sor- 
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did  Alhenian  whoin  he  kas  just  been  picturing  to  the  view.  On  hearing  the  ailusion  to  Tan- 
talus,  the  miserbursts  intoa  laugh,  and  the  poet  then  turns  upon  him  wilh  the  question  Quid 
fides?  The  miser  laughs  at  the  poet's  citing  what  the  prevalent  scepticism  of  the  day  re 
gardedas  one  of  a  mere  tissue  of  fables. 

69.  Mulalo  nominc,  &c.  *<■  The  name  changed,  the  story  is  told  of  thee."  The  train  of 
ideas  is  as  follows  :  Dost  thou  laugh,  and  ask  what  Tantalus  is  to  thee  ?  Cbange  names 
witb  Tantalus,  and  tbou  wilt  occupy  his  place  :  for,  as  lie  saw  the  water  before  his  eyes  and 
yet  could  not  taste  it,  so  thou  gazest  upon  thy  money,  but  derivest  no  benefit  from  the  accu- 

mulated  hoard. 71.  Indormisinhians.     A  striking  picture  of  the  disturbed  and  restless 

slumbers  of  tije  miser,  who,  even  in  bis  sleeping  moments,  appears  engrossed  with  tbe 
thoughts  of  bis  darling  treasure.  Compare  the  version  of  Wieland  :  "  Da  du  Uber  deinen 
Sacken  unruhig  und  halbwacbend  schlummerst,"  and  that  of  Gargallo,   "  Tu  dormigli  solle- 

cito,"   &c. Sacris.     "  Sacred  offerings."      Compare  the   Greek  avaGfwam. 74.  Addc 

qucis  humana,  hc.     "  Add  those  other  comforts,  which  being  wilhheld  from  her,  human  na- 

ture  will  experience  pain."  i.  e.  those  comforts  which  nature  cannot  want  without  pain. 

77.  Malosfurcs.  "  Wicked  thieves."  The  poet  imitates  here  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric 
idiom  :     Thus  we  have  in  Homer,  Ka<bs  SdvaTos,  "  evil  death,"  tcanbs  fxdpos,  KaKi)  vovcos,  &c. — — - 

"78.  Ne  te  compilent  fugientes.     "  Lest  they  rob  thee,  and  abscond." 79.  Semper  ego  opta- 

rim,  &c.  "  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  be  ever  very  poor  in  such  possessions  as  these."  i.  c.  I 
never  wisb  to  come  to  the  possession  of  sucb  burdensome  and  care-producing  riches. 

80.  At  si  condoluit,  &c  The  miser  here  rallies,  and  advances  a  new  argument.  Wben 
sickness  comes  upon   us,  our  wealth,  according  to  him,  will  secure  us  good  and  faitbful  at- 

tendance,  and  we  shall  speedily  be  restored  to  the   domestic  circle. Tentatum  frigore. 

"  Attacked  with  the  chill  of  fever."     Compare  Epist.  1.   11.  13.  and  the  explanation  of 

Doring:  "  Frigore,  quo  agitari  et  corripi  solent  aegroti,  h.  e./e&n." 81.  Habes  qui  assideat, 

"  Thou  hastone  to  sit  by  thy  bed-side." 82.   Ut  te  suscitet.     "  To  raise   thee  from  the 

bed  of  sickness,"  or,  more  freely,  "to  restore  tbee   to  health." 84.  Nonuxor  salvumte 

rult,  &c.     The   indignant  reply  of  the  poet. 85.  Pueri  alque  puellae.     "  The  very  chil- 

dren  in  the  streets." 86.  Post  omniaponas.      A  tmesis  for  postponas  omnia. 88.  Jin  sic 

cognatos,  &c.  Consult  Various  Readings.  "Or,  dost  thou  purpose,  by  such  a  course  of 
conduct  as  this,  to  retain  those  relations  whom  nature  of  her  own  accord  gives  thee,  and  to 
keep  them  thy  friends  ?"  i.  e.   dost  thou  fancy  to  thyself  that  thy  relations  will  continue 

to  love  thee,  when  all  thy  affections  are  centered  in   thy  gold  ? 90.  Infelix.     The  vo- 

cative. 91.  Parenlem  frenis.     Compare  the  remark  of  DSring,  "  Equi  enim,  non  asini, 

parent  fraenis." 

92.   Quoque.     Consult  Various  Readings 94.  Parto  quod  avebas.     "  Wbat  thou  didst 

desire  being  now  obtained."     Understand  eo. 95.    Qui,  tam,  &c.     Consult  Various 

Readings.     "  Who,  (the  story  is  not  long),  so  rich  that  he  measured  his  money." 97.  Ad 

nsque  supremum  tempus.     "  To  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life." 99.  Liberta.     Compare 

the  remark  of  Doring :  "  Quam  uxoris  loco  habuissc  videtur  Ummidius." 100.  Fortissima 

Tyndaridarum.  '«Bravest  of  the  children  of  Tyndarus,'  i.  e.  a  second  Clytemnestra. 
The  poet  likensthe  freedwoman  to  Clytemnestra,  who  slew  her  husband  Agamemnon,  and, 
in  so  doing,  proved  herself,  as  he  ironically  expresses  it,  the  bravest  of  the  Tyndaridae.  This 
term,  Tyndaridae,  though  of  the  masculine  gender,  includes  the  children  of  Tyndarus  of 
both  sexes. 

101.  Quidmiigitur  suades,  &c.  "  What  then  dost  thou  advise  me  todo?  To  live  Iike 
Maenius,  or  in  the  way  that  Nomentanus  does  ?"  Maenius  and  Nomentanus  appearto  have 
been  two  dissipated  prodigals  of  the  day,  and  the  miser,  in  whose  eyes  any,  even  tbe  most 
frifling.  expenditure  seems  chargeable  witb  extravagance,  imagines,  with  characteristic  spirit. 
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fhat  the  poet  wishes  him  to  turn  spendthrift  at  once.  In  relation  to  Nomentanus,  comparti 
ihe  remarkof  the  schoiiast:  "L.  Cassius  Nomentanus  adeo  sine  respectu  bonorum  suorum 
prodigus,  ut  seslcrtium  sepluagies  gulae  ac  libidini  impenderet :  hujus  coquum  nomine  Lamam 
P.  Sallustius  Crispus,  historiarum  scriptor,  fertur  centenis  millibus  aeris  conductum  habuisse." 

102.  Pergis  pugnantia  secum,  &c.    We  have  here  the  poefs  reply.     «*  Art  thou  going  to 

unite  thirigs  that  are  plainly  repugnant."     Literally  :  "  things  that  contend  together  wifh 

opposjng  fronts."     A  metaphor  taken  frora  the  combats  of  aniruals,  particularly  of  rams. 

}03.  Non  ego,  avarum,  &c.  "  When  I  bid  thee  cease  to  be  a  miser,  I  do  not  order  thee  to 
become  a  spendthrift  and  a  prodigal."  Vappa  properly  denotes  palled  or  insipid  wine :  it  is 
thence  figuratively  applied  to  one  whose  extravagance  and  debaucheries  have  rendered  him 
good  for  nothing.  The  origin  of  the  term  nebulo  is  disputed.  According  to  Nonius  (1.  67.) 
"  Ncbulones  et  tenebriones  dicti  sunt,  quia  mendaciis  el  astutiis  suis  nebulam  quandam  et  tenebras 
objiciant."  This  definition,  however,  suits  better  the  character  of  a  worthless  person  gene- 
rally.  The  ancient  Glossary  is  more  to  the  purpose  :  "  Nebulo,  [*d\6u>v,  6  tSl  'iha  Mdpa  Kara- 
tyay&Vj  dKaHos,  \u6pa  aouros,  i.  e.  mollis,  qui  bona  sua  clam  comedit,  futilis,  oculte  iniempcrans.,' 
The  term  nebulones  occurs  Epist.  1.  2.  28.  but  there  it  appears  to  signify  "  idle  drones,"  or 
"  sluggards." 

105.  Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam,  &c.  "  There  is  some  difference  certainly  between  Ta- 
nais  andthe  father-in-law  of  Visellus."  The  poet  offers  the  example  of  two  men,  as  much 
wnlike  as  the  miser  is  to  the  prodigal.  Compare  the  remark  of  Dbring.  "  Tanais,  Maecenatis 
UberluS;  spado,  at  socer  quidam  Viselli  herniosus  fuisse  dicitur.    Multum  inter  se  dijftrebant 

igitur  isti  duo  homines." 106.  Est  modus  inrebus,hc.     "  There  is  a  mean  in  all  things, 

there  are,  in  fine,  certain  fixed  limits,  on  either  side  of  which  what  is  right  cannot  be 
found."  Rectum  is  here  equivalent  to  the  to  6q66v  of  the  Greeks,  ("  Quod  ad  certam  normam 
rectifit.") 

108,  llluc  mde  abii  redeo.    The  poet  now  returns  to  the  proposition  with  which  he  origi- 

nally  set  out,  that  all  men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  respective  lots. Nemon'  ut  tivarus, 

&c.  "  Like  the  miser,  will  no  man  think  himself  happy,  and  will  he  rather  deem  their 
condition  enviable  who  follow  pursuits  in  life  that  are  different  from  his  own  ?"  i.  e.  Is  it 
possible  that  all  resemble  the  covetous  man  in  this  ?  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have, 
and  to  envy  those  around  them.     Compare  the  version  of  Batteux  :  "  Nous  sommes  tous 

comme  1'avare,  mecontents  de  nous  et  jaloux  des  autres." 112.  Tabescat  ?  "  Will  he  pine 

wi.th  envy  ?" 111.  Neque  se  majori pauperiorum,  &c.     "  And  will  he  not  compare  himself 

withthe  greater  ouraber  of  those  who  are  less  supplied  than  himself  with  the  comforts  ot 
life  ?"  Asregards  the  peculiar  meaning  oipauper,  coropare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 12  43. 

114.  Carceribus.     "From  the  barriers."      Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1   1.4. 

115.  Suos  vincentibus.    "  That  outstriphis  own."    Understand  equos. 119.  Uti  conviva 

satur.     Compare  Lucretius,  3.  951.  "  Cur  non,  ui  plenus  titae  conviva,  recedis .?" 120.  Ne 

me  Crispini,  &c.  "  Lest  thou  mayestthink  that  I  have  been  robbing  the  portfolio  of  the  blear- 
eyed  Crispinus."  The  individual  here  alluded  to  would  seem  to  have  been  a  ridiculous  philo- 
sopher  and  poet  of  the  day,  and  notorious  for  his  garrulity.  (Compare  Serm.  1.  3.  139.)  Ac- 
cording  to  the  scholiast,  he  wrote  some  verses  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and,  on  account  of  his 
loquacity,  received  the  appellation  of  aozTdXoyos.  Why  Horace  shouldhere  style  him  "  blear- 
eyed,  when  he  laboured  undertbis  defect  himself  (Serm.  1.  5.  30  aud  49.)  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  among  the  commentators.  The  explanation  of  Doring  is  the  most 
reasonable.  This  critic  supposesthat  Horace,  having  been  called  by  Crispinus,  and  other  of 
his  adversaries,  "  the  blear-eyed  poet,"  through  contempt,  now  hurls  back  this  epithet 
(lippus)  upon  the  offenders,  with  the  intent,  however,  that  it  should  refer  rather  to  the  ob- 
scurity  which  shrouded  theirmental  vision. 


l"\i'LA^ATOi;Y  INuTES.       SATiKK  2.  &3b 

0ATIRE  ~*.  •  ln  tbe  prcvious  Satire,"  remarks  Watson,  "  Horace'  hatl  observed  that 
there  was  a  measure  io  things ;  that  thcre  werc  fixed  and  stated  bounds,  out 
of  which  it  would  be  iu  vain  to  look  for  what  was  right.  Yet  so  it  is  with  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  that,  instead  of  searching  for  virtue  where  reason  directs,  they  always  ran 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  despise  that  middle  way  where  alone  they  can  have  any 
chance  to  find  her.  The  design  of  the  poet,  in  the  present  Satire,  is  to  expose  the  folly  of 
this  course  of  conduct,  and  to  show  men  that  they  thereby  plunge  themselves  into  a 
widerand  more  unfathomable  sea  of  misery,  increase  their  wants,  andruin  both  their  re- 
putation  and  their  fortune  :  whereas,  would  men  be  but  prevailed  upon  to  live  within  the 
bounds  prescribedby  nature,  they  might  avoid  all  these  calamities,  and  have  wherewith  to 
supply  theirreal  wants.  He  takes  occasion  from  the  death  of  Tigellius,  a  well-known 
?inger,  to  begin  with  observingthe  various  judgments  men  pass  upon  actions  and  characters, 
according  to  their  difFerent  humours.  Sotne  commend  a  man  as  liberal  and  generous,  whom 
others  censure  as  profuse  and  extravagant.  From  this  difference  of  judgment  proceeds  a 
difference  of  behaviour,  in  vvhich  men  seldom  observe  any  degree  of  moderation,but  al- 
ways  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  One,  disdaining  to  be  thought  a  miser,  profusely 
squanders  away  his  estate;  another,  fearing  to  beaccounted  negligent  in  his  affairs,  practises 
all  the  unjustifiable  methods  of  extortion,  and  seeks  in  every  way  to  better  hisfortune.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  middle  course  is  neglected  ;  for 

Dum  vitant  slnlti  vitia,  in  conlraria  currunt. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  same  observation  holds  good  in  all  the  other  pur* 
suits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  those  several  passions  by  which  men  are  commonly  influenced, 
Fancy  and  inclination  usually  determine  them,  when  little  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  voice 
of  reason.     Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  attack  two  of  the  reigning  vices  of  his  time." 


] .  Ambubaiarum  cotlegia,  &c.  "  The  colleges  of  music-girls,  the  quacks,  the  sharping 
vagabonds,  the  female  mime-players,  the  trencher-cousins  of  the  day,"  &c.  The  Ambu- 
baiae  were  female  flute-players,  from  Syria.  Compare  Ihe  remark  of  the  scholiast:  "  Am- 
bubaiae  dicuntur  mulieres  tibicines  Syrorum ;  etenim  lingua  eorum  tibia  sive  sympkonia  ambu- 
baia  dicilur."  The  etymology  here  assigned,  however,  is  erroneous.  The  name  Jlm- 
bubaia  comes  rather  from  the  Syriac  abub  or  anbub,  "a  flute."  The  morals  of  this  class  of 
females  may  be  ascertained  from  Juvenal,  3.  62.  They  were  accustomed  to  wander  about 
theforum  and  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  the  poet  very  pleasantly  applies  here  to  their 

strolling  bands  the  dignified  appellation  of  collegia. Pharmacopolae.  Not  "  apothecaries," 

as  some  translate  the  term,  but  rather  wandering  quacks,  armed  with  panaceas  and  noslrums. 
Compare  the  amusing  remark  of  Wieland.  "  Pharmacopolae  waren  zu  Horazen?s  zeiten 
nicht  vvas  vvir  Apotheker  nennen,  sondem  Quacksalber,  die  sich  fiir  Aerzte  gaben,  mit 
Arcanis,  Universalarzneyen,  Mithridat,  Rattengift,  Mitteln  gegen  die  Wiirmer,  und  dergler- 

chen  auf  den  Markten  herumzogen." 2.  Mendici.     The  allusion  here  is  not  to  actual 

mendicants,  but  to  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Cybele,  and  others  persons  of  this  stamp,  who, 
while  in  appearance  and  conduct  but  little  removed  from  mendicity,  practised  every  mode 
cf  cheating  and  imposing  upon  the  lovver  orders.  As  regards  the  dissolute  mor&ls  of  both 
these  religious  orders,   compare  Sainte-Croix,  Mysleres  du  Paganisme,  vol.  I.  p.  1!;0.  182 

scqq. Mimae.     These  were  female-players  of  the  most  debuached  and  dissolute  kiiod. 

Balatrones.  The  various  explanations  given  of  this  term,  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  true  meaning  is.  Our  translation  accords  with  the  remark  of  Doring,  who  mak&s 
the  word  denote  the  whole  class  of  low  and  dirty  parasites.  "  Notari  videntur  homines,  qui, 
yostquam  bona  sua  pcrdiderunt,  scurrilitate,  dicacitate  et  humili  adulatione  gratiam  ejw,  a  quo 
alerentur,  captasse  videntur."  Acron,  however,  refers  the  appellation  to  debauched  and 
abandoned  persons  generally,    "  Balalrones  iuzuriosns  dcperditos  vocat,  a  Sercilio  Bilatrorm. 
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cujus  in  secundo  incminit,  ut,  cx  hvjus  nomine,  similis  vitaekomines  Balatrones  sini  vppellati." 
The  passage  to  which  Acron  here  alludes,  occqrs  Serm.  2.  8.  21.  We  may  be  allowcd, 
however,  to  question  the  truth  of  this  elymology.  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  parasite  of 
Maecenas's,  and  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  Horace  would  thus  make  mention  of  one, 
who  must  have  been  frequently  his  companion  at  the  same  table,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
countenanced  by  his  patron. 

3.  Tigelli.  The  reference  is  to  M.  Hermogenes  Tigeliius,  a  well-known  singer  and  musj- 
cian  of  the  day,  who  had  stoodhigh  in  favour  with  Julius  Caesar,  and  after  him  with  Augustos. 
He  seeras  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  a  fine  voiee,  and  a  courtly  and  insinuat- 
ing  address.  His  moral  character  may  be  inferred  from  those  who  are  said  here  to  deplore 
his  death,  and  on  whom  he  would  appear  to  have  squandered  much  of  his  wealth.  (Quippe 
benignus  erat.)  Cicero,  in  aletter  to  a  friend,  (M.  Fabius  Gallus — Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  24.)  num- 
bers  Tigellius  among  the  familiarissimi  of  Caesar,  and  describes  him  as  "  hominern  peslilen- 
tiorem  patria  sua^  in  allusionto  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  Sardinia,  of  which  island 
this  person  was  a  native.  The  scholiast  informs  us,  that  Horace  attacked  Tigellius  because 
the  latter  derided  his  verses.  "  Marcus  Tigeltius  Hermogenes,  musicus periiissimus  et  vocis  exi- 
miae,  Caio  Caesari  Didatori  et  post  Cleopatrae  acceptissimus,  Augusto  quoquc  Caesari  amicissi- 
raus.  Porro  aulem  causam  inscctandi  hominis  non  mediocris  ingenii  habuit  Hcratius,  quod  car- 
mina  ejusparum  scite  esse  modulaia  dicebat."  Notwithstanding  what  is  said  of  his  powers  of 
voice,  it  is  very  evident  that  frforace  styles  him  "  the  singer"  in  the  text  rather  by  way  of 
contempt. 

4.  Quippe  benignus  erat.     "  For  he  was  a  kind  patron." Conira  hic.    The  reference  i.-> 

now  to  some  other  individual  of  directly  opposite  character. 7.  Hunc  si  perconteris,  &c. 

"  If  thou  ask  a  third,  why,  lost  to  every  better  feeling,  he  squanders  the  noble  inheritance  of 
his  ancestors  in  ungrateful  gluttony."  The  epithet  ivgrata  is  vvell  explained  by  Doring  : 
"  Referendum  ad  ingrati  animi  nepotem  vcljilium,  qui,  quod  accepU  a  parentibus  ingrata  erga  eos 

animo  profundit.,J 8.  Stringat.     The  allusion  is  properly  a  ngurative  one  to  the  stripping 

off  the  leaves  from  a  branch. 9.   Omnia  condurtis  coemens,  &c.     "  Buying  up  with  bor- 

rowed  money  every  rare  and  dainty  viand."  The  lender  is  said  locare  pecuniam,  the  bor- 
rower,  conducere  pecuniam. — —10.  Animiparvi.  "  Of  a  mean  spirit." — 11.  Laudatur  abhis, 
&c.     "  For  this  line  of  conduct,  he  is  commended  by  sorae,  he  is  censured  by  others." 

12.  Fufidius.     A  noted  usurer. Vappacfamam  trmet  ac  vebulonis.     Compare  Explana 

tory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  1. 104. 13.  Positisinfoenore.     "  Laid  out  at  interest."    Pccuniam  in 

fenore  ponere  is  used  (or pccuniam  fenori  dare. — —14.  Quinqs  hic  capiti,hc.  "  He  deducts 
from  the  principal  five  eomoion  interests."  Amongthe  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  mo- 
ney  was  lent  from  month  to  month,  and  the  interest  for  the  month  precedingHvas  paid  on  the 
Calends  of  the  next.  The  usual  rate  was  one  as  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  or  12 
per  cent. per  annum  ;  which  was  called  usura  centesima,  because  in  a  huudred  months  the  in- 
terest  equalled  the  principal.  In  the  present  case,  however,  Fufidius  charges  5  per  cent. 
nionffily,  or  60 per  cent.  per  annum  ;  and,  not  content  even  with  this  esorbitant  usury,  actu- 
ally  deducts  the  interest  before  the  money  3s  lent.  For  instance,  he  lends  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  a  hundred  and  five,  princi- 
pal  and  interest.  But  he  gives  oniy  ninety-five  pounds  deducting  his  interest  when  he  lends 
the  money,  and  thus  in  twenty  months  he  doubles  his  principal. — — 15  Quanto  perditior,  &c. 

"  The  more  of  a  spendthrift  he  perceives  one  to  be,  the  more  he  rises  in  his  demands." 

16.  Nomina  sectatur,  modosumtavestc  virili,  &c.  "  He  is  at  great  pains  in  gettingyoungheirs 
into  his  debt,  who  have  just  taken  the  manly  gown,  and  who  live  under  the  controul  of 
close  and  frugal  fathers."  i.  e.  he  is  anxious  to  get  their  names  on  hisbooks.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans,  lt  was  a  customary  formality,  in  borrowing  money,  to  write  down  the  sum  and  smV 
scribe  the  person's  name  in  the  banker's  books.  Hence  nomen  is  put  for  a  debt,  forthe  cause 
of  a  deibt,  for  an  article  of  account,  &c     Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  H«  Anthon,  p,  21.  n.  13.—— 
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Modosumla  veste  virUi.  "The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  at  the  completion  of 
tbe  seventeenth  year.     Compare  Explanatory  Notcs,  Ode  1.  36,  9. 

18.  Atinsepro  quaestu,  &c.     "  But,  thou  wilt  say,  his  expenses  are  in  proportiont  to  his 

gains." 19.   Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus.     "  How  liftle  he  is  his  own  friend."    i.   e.  how  he 

pinches  himself.     Compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  14 20.   Terenti  fabulu  quem 

tniserum,  &c.  "  Whom  the  play  of  Terence  represents  to  have  led  a  wretched  life,  after  he 
had  driven  his  son  from  his  roof."  The  allusion  is  to  Menedemus,  in  the  play  of  "  the  Self- 
tormentor,"  (Heautontimorumenos),  who  blameshimself  for  having,  by  hisunkind  treatmeni, 
induced  his  only  sonto  forsake  him  and  go  abroad  into  the  army,  and  resolves,  by  way  oi" 
self-punishment,  to  lead  a  miserable  and  penurious  life.  Corapare  Terence,  Heaut.  Act  1. 
Se.  1.  84.  scqq.  and  the  spirited  versionof  Colrnan.     Menedemus,  the  father,  speaks, 


No  ;  long  as  he  shall  lead 


A  life  of  penury  abroad,  an  exile 
Through  my  unjust  severity,  so  long 
Will  1  revenge  his  wrongs  upon  myself, 
Labouring,  scraping,  sparing,  slaving  for  hiui." 

25.  Malthinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat.  '«  Malthinus  walks  about  with  his  tunic  hanging 
ioosely  around  him."  It  was  thought  very  effeminate,  among  the  Romans,  to  appear  ia 
public  with  the  tunic  carelessly  or  loosely  girded.  For  this  Maecenas  was  blamed,  and  the 
question  here  arises,  whether  Horace  means,  under  the  character  of  Malthinus,  to  pourtray 
his  patron,  or  whether  the  reference  is  merely  one  of  a  general  nature.  Opinions,  of 
course,  are  divided  on  this  subject.  At  first  view,  it  appears  hardly  probable  that  the  poet 
would  embrace  such  an  opportunity,  or  adopt  such  a  mode,  of  censuring  his  friend  and  be- 
nefactor,  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  large  a  share  of  his  own  elevation.  And  yet.  when  we 
take  into  consideration  ali  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  respective  charaeters  of  the 
bard  and  his  patron,  as  well  as  the  sincere  and  manly  nature  of  the  intimacy  which  existed 
between  them,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  very  way  of  attacking  the  foibies  of  Maecenas  was 
the  result  of  a  genuine  friendship,  the  applying  a  desperate  remedy  to  a  disgraceful  failing. 
But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  no.t  the  presence  of  stulti,  in  the  text,  militate  against  this  idea  '.' 
We  answer,  by  no  means,  if  the  term  be  taken  In  a  softened  sense.  Bothe  regards  it  here  as 
equivalent  merely  to  "  quicunque  imprudenter  aut  inepte  agunt,"  and  this  explanation  derives 
supportfromthefollowing  line  of  Afranius(ap.  Isidor.  10.  litt.  S.)  "  Ego  slultum  med  exis- 
tumo,  fatuurn  essenon  opinor"  In  addition  to  what  is  here  stated.  we  may  observe,  that  the 
very  name  Malthinus,  as  indicating  an  effeminate  person,  may  contain  a  covert  allusion  to 
Maecenas,  whose  general  habits,  in  this  respect,  were  known  to  all.  The  word  is  derived 
either  from  the  Greek  p£X0u)t>,  or  frora  the  old  Latin  terra  malta,  equivalent  to  moUis,  and  used , 
according  to  Nonius,  by  Lucilius. 


SATIRE  3.  This  Satire  is  directed  against  the  inclination  which  many  persons  feel  to  put  a 
bad  construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  and  to  exaggerate  the  faults  whicb. 
they  may  perceive  in  their  character  or  disposition.  This  failing,  which  perhaps  had  not 
been  very  prevalent  in  republican  Rome,  when  the  citisens  lived  openly  in  each  other's 
view,  had  increased  under  a  monarchical  government,  in  which  secrecy  produced  mistrust 
and  suspicion.  The  satirist  concludes  with  refuting  the  absurd  principle  of  the  portico — 
that  all  faults  and  vices  have  the  same  degree  of  enormity.  (Dunlop's  Romun  Literature, 
vol.  3.  p.  248.) 

3.  Sardus  kabebal,  &c.    "  Tigellius  of  Sardinia,  whom  every  body  recollects,  hadrflthis 
fjuling."    JUe  h  here  strongly  emphatic,  and  indicative,  at  the  same  tirne,  of  contempt,    As 
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regards  Tigellius,  compare  Explanatory  Notes  to  tbe  preceding  satire,  v.  3. 4-  Catsnr. 

Alludingto  Augustus. 5.  Patris.    Alludingto  Julius  Caesar,  whose  adopted  son  Augustus 

was. — —6.  Si  collibuisset.    "  If  he  himseif  felt  in  the  bumour." Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala, 

&c.  "  He  would  sing  loBacche!  over  again  and  again,  from  the  beginning  to  tbe  end  of 
tlie  entertainment."  These  words,  Io  Bacche  !  formed  the  commencement  of  the  drinking 
catch  which  Tigellius  incessanfly  repeated,  and  hence,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  preva- 
lent  also  in  our  own  times,  they  serve  to  indicate  the  sung  or  catch  itself.  As  regards  the  ex- 
pression  ab  ovo  usque  admala,  it  may  be  observed,  that  tbe  Romans  begain  their  entertainments 
with  eggs  and  ended  with  fruits.     Compare  Cicero,  Ep.  ad.  Fam.  9.  20.    u  Inlegram  famem 

ad  ovum  affero.,> 7.  Modo  summa  toce,  &c.     "  At  one  time  in  the  highest  key,  at  another 

time  in  that  which  corresponds  with  tbe  base  of  the  tetrachord."  Literally,  "  which  sounds 
gravest  among  the  four  strings  of  the  tetrachord."  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows : 
umodo  summavoce,  modo  hac  voce  quae  resonat  (i.  e.  est)  in  quatuor  chordis  ima."  Some 
commentators,  among  whom  is  Gesner,  referthe  e pi th ets  summa  and  ima  not  to  the  tones 
themselves,  butto  the  position  of  the  strings,  and  give  the  following  construction  and  ex- 
planation  :  "  modo  ea  voce  quae  summa  chorda  Telrachordi,  rj}  Wn?,  resonat  (h.  e.  gravissima)  ; 
modo  ea  quae  ima  chorda,  rfi  vfjrri,  eademque  acutissima,  resonat.'1''  According  to  this,  the  mean- 
ing  will  be,  "  at  one  time  in  a  base,  at  another  in  a  treble,  tone  of  voice."  This  junction, 
howeVer,  of  summa  and  ima  with  chorda,  and  not  with  voce,  appears  to  us  too  harsh  to  be  for 
a  moment  allowed 

9.  Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi,    "  There  was  nothing  uniform  in  that  man." Saepc 

velut  qui  currebat,  &c.     The  construction  is,  saepe  currebat,  velut  qui  hostem  fugiens  (scil. 

curreret)" 10.  Persaepe  velut  qui  Junonis,  &c.    We  must  not  understand  currebat  here 

with  persaepe,  but  lento  gradu  incedebat,  or  something  equivalent,  as  is  plainly  required  by  the 
context.  From  this  passage,  and  from  a  remark  of  the  scholiast,  it  would  appear  that,  on 
the  festivals  of  Juno,  processions  were  customary,  in  which  Canephori  had  a  part  to  bear. 
Originally  this  title  was  applied  to  the  young  females  who  bore,  at  the  mystic  festival  of 
Ceresand  Proserpine,  certain  sacred  symbolsbelonging  tothe  secret  worship  of  these  deities, 
covered  over  in  baskets.  Their  gait  was  always  dignified  and  slow.  Compare  Spanheim, 
adCallim.  Hymn.  in  Cer.  v.  127.  and  Serm.  2.  8.  13.  "  Ut  Attica  virgo  cum  sacris  Cererit. 
Compare  also  Cicero,  de  Off.  1.  36.  "  Cavendum  .  .  .  .  ne  lardiiatibus  utamur  in  ingressu 
mollioribus,  ut  pomparum  ferculis  similes  esse  videamur.n 

12.  Telrarchas.    "  Tetrarchs."     Tetrarcha  originally  denoted  one  who  ruled  over  tbe 

fourth  part  of  a  country  or  kingdom,  (from  rtrtapa  and  <ty%j?.)    Afterwards,  however,  the 

term  merely  came  to  signify  a  minor  or  inferior  potentate,  without  any  reference  to  the 

extent  of  territory  governed.     Thus,  according  to  Strabo,  Gallo-Graecia,  in  Asia  Minor, 

'  was  governed  at  first  by  12  tetrarchs,  afterwards  by  3,  andlastly  by  2,  previous  to  its  being 

made  a  kingdom. 13.  Loquens.     "  Talking  of."    This  term  here  carries  with  it  the  idea 

of  a  boastful  and  pompous  demeanour. Mensa,  tripcs.    The  tables  of  the  poorer  class 

among  the  Romans  commonly  had  but  three  feet.    Compare  Gierig,  ad  Ovid.  Met.  8.  661. 

14.  Concha  salis  puri.     "  A  shell  of  clean  salt."    A  shell  forraed  in  general  the  salt- 

cellar  of  the  poor.     Compare  the  scholiura  of  Porphyrion  :    "  Pauperiores  in  marina  concha 

salem  tritum  habere  solent,  quo  cum  panemscanlur.,, 15.  Dccies  centena  dedisses.     "  Hadst 

thou  given  a  million  of  sesterces  to  this  frugal  being,  this  man  who  could  live  happily  on  so 
Httle,  in  five  days  there  was  nothing  io  his  coffers."  The  use  of  the  indicative  erat,  in  place 
of  the  subjunctive,  serves  to  give  more  liveliness  to  the  representation.  (Compare  Zumpt- 
L.  G.  p.  327.  2d  cd.  Kenricfcs  transl.)    As  regards  the  expression  Decies  ceniena,  it  must  be 

recollected  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  millia  sestertium. 17.  JToctes  vigilahat  ad  ipmm 

inane,  &c,  "  He  would  sit  up  all  night  until  the  very  morning,  he  would  snore  away  the 
entire  day.  Never  was  there  any  thiagso  inconsistent  with  itself."  Compare  the  version  of 
WieUnd : 
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Wenn  dic  ganze  Welt 


sich  schlafen  legte,  ward  es  Tag  bey  ilm  ; 
hingcgen  gieng  er,  wie  der  Morgen  grautr , 
Zu  Bett',  und  sebnarchte  den  ganzen  langen  Tag. 
Mehr  mit  sich  selbst  in  Widerspruch  war  nie 
Ein  Mensch  als  dieser " 

20.  Imo  alia,  etforlasse  minora.  "  Yes,  I  have  faults  of  another  kind,  though  perhaps  less 
disagreeable."    The  usage  of  the  conjunction  et  in  this  passage  is  analogousto  that  of  «<u 

for  Kcnroi  in  Greek. 21.  Maenius.    Horace,  after  acknowledging  that  he  was  not  without 

faults,  here  resumes  the  discourse.  I  am  far,  says  the  poet,  frora  being  like  Maenius,  who 
defames  his  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  winks  at  much  greater  failings  in  himself.  On  the 
contrary ,  I  consider  him  every  way  deserving  of  the  severest  censure.  The  individual  here 
alluded  to,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  with  the  Maenius  mentioned  in  the  first  Satire. 
There  he  appearc  as  a  worthless  and  profligate  man,  here  as  a  slanderer.  The  scholiast 
relates  a  very  characteristic  anecdote  of  this  personage.  After  he  had  squandered  his  pa- 
trimony,  he  took  his  station  in  the  Capitol  on  the  Calends  of  January,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  owe  forty  thousand  sesterces.  On  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  strange  conduct,  he  ansvvered,  "  Donrt  be  surprised.  I  should  be  a  gainer  by  a 
hundred  per  cent.  if  Jupiter  would  only  hear  my  prayer,  for  at  present  I  owe  eighty  thou- 
sand."  According  tothe  scholiast  this  is  the  same  Maenius,  who,  when  he  sold  his  residence, 
which  overlooked  the  forum,  reserved  for  himself  a  single  column  from  which  to  behold  the 
gladiatorial  sports.     Hence  the  origin  of  the  columna  Maenia. 

22.  Ignoras  te  ?  an  ut  ignotum,  &c.  "  Art  thou  unacquainted  with  thyselt  ?  or  dost  fhou 
think  that  thou  art  going  to  impose  upon  us,  as  one  who  is  astranger  to  his  own  failings  ?" 

With  ignotum  understand  sibi. 24.  Stultus  et  improbus  hic  amor  est,  &c.     "  This  is  a 

foelish  and  unjust  self-love."     With  amor  supply  sui. 25.   Quum  lua  pervideas  oculis,  &c. 

"  When  thou  lookest  on  thine  own  faulta  as  it  were  with  anointed  eyes,  obscure  of  vision  to 
thine  own  harm."  The  man  who  winks  at  his  own  defects,  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  one 
who  labours  under  some  distemper  of  vision  {UppHudo),  and  whose  eyes,  smeared  with  oint- 
raent  (collyrium),  are  almost  closed  on  external  objects.  Pervideas,  in  the  text,  is  used  for 
the  simple  verb  as  in  Greek  <aTi6uv  for  \Setv.  As  regards  the  construction  oimale  with  lippus, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  meaning  of  this  adverb,  in  passages,  when  thus  construed, 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  context :  thus,  male  laxus  is  for  nimis  laxus,  male 

sedulus  for  importunt  sedulus,  male  raucus  for  moleste  raucus,  &c. 26.  Acutum.  Put  for 

acute. 27.  Epidanrius.    Either  an  ornamental  epithet,  or  else  alluding  to   the  circum- 

stance  of  the  serpent  being  sacred  to  Aesculapius,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Epi- 
daurus  in  Argolis.  For  an  account  of  this  structure,  compare  Pausanias,  2.  27.  Cramer's 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  272.  seqq.  The  ancients  always  ascribed  a  very  piercing  sight  to 
serpents,  particularly  to  their  fabled  dragon.  Hence  the  etymology  of  draco  (Spdxuv)  from 
aipicw,  (ttpaKov,  SpdKiov.)      Compare  the  proverbial  forms  of   expression,    Serpentis  oculos, 

'0<P&ds  tyfxa,  and  Erasmus,   Chil.  1.  cent.  9.   ed.  Sieph.  p.  315. 28.  Rursus.    "  In  their 

turn." 

29.  Iracundior  estpaulo.  "  A  friend  of  thine  is  a  little  too  quick-tempered."  The  poefc 
here  begins  to  insist  on  the  duty  we  owe  our  friends,  of  pardoning  their  little  failings,  espe- 
cially  if  they  be  possessed  of  talents  and  moral  worth.  In  the  picture  which  he  draws,  Ho- 
race  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  Virgil  in  view,  whose  awkward  and  negligent  exterior 
made  him  the  subject  of  frequent  raillery  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Bentley,  on  the  other 
hand,  insists,  that  Horace  here  means  himself.    We  rather  think  ihat  both  are  wrong,  and 

that  the  poet  merely  intends  the  reference  to  be  a  general  one. Minus  aptus  acutis  nari- 

bits,  &c.  "  He  is  too  homely  a  person  for  the  nice  perceptions  of  gentility  which  these  in- 
dividuals  possess."     Compare  tbe  version  of  Wieland  :    "  fttr  die  feinen  Nasen  dieaer 
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Herr'n  zu  schlicht  ist,''  and  also  that  of  Gargallo  :  "  a  schizzinosi  Non  ben  adatto  del  bfcl 
secol  nostro."  By  the  expression  horum  hominum,  the  courtiers  of  Augustus  vvill  be  meant 
if  the  allusion  to  Virgil  be  the  true  one.  If  not,  then  the  reference  will  be  a  general  one 
to  those  persons  of  the  day  who  prided  themselves  on  birth  and  station,  and  who  scornfully 
excluded  merit>  if  unacCompanied  by  these,  from  their  pale.  As  regards  the  phrase  acutis 
naribus,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  obesis  naribus.  The  for- 
tner,  taken  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  in  the  present  passage,  denotes  a  natural  quickness 
and  sharpness  of  the  senses,  the  latterthe  reverse. 

30.  Rideripossit,eo  quod,  &c.  "Heis  liable  to  be  laughed  at,  because  his  hairiscutin 
too  clownish  a  manner,  histoga  drags  on  the  ground,  and  his  loose  shoe  hardly  keeps  on 

his  foot." 31.  Rusticiustonso.     More  literally  :  "  to  him  shorn  in  too  clownish  a  man- 

ner."    Understand  illi. Male.    This  adverb  qualifies  hatret,  not  laxus. 32.  M  est  bo- 

tius,  &c.  "  But  he  is  a  worthy  man  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  worthier  one  does  not 
live."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  as  follows :  But  wbat  of 
all  this  ?     He  is  a  man  of  worth,  he  is  thy  friend,  he  has  distinguished  talents,  and  therefore 

thou  shouldstbear  with  his  failings. 33.  Ingenium  ingens  incidto,  &c.     "  Talents  of  a 

high  order  lie  concealed  beneath  this  unpolished  exterior." 34.  Denique  te  ipsum  concute. 

"In  fine,  exaraine  thine  own  breast  carefully."  i.  e.  be  not  acensor  toward  others,  untilthou 

hast  been  one  to  thyself. 36.  Namque  neglectis  urenda,  hc.     "  For  the  fern,  fit  only  to  be 

burned,  is  produced  in  neglected  fields."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this.  As 
neglected  fields  must  be  cleared  by  fire  of  the  fern  which  has  overrun  them,  so  must  those 
vices  be  eradicated  from  the  breast,  which  either  nature  or  evil  habits  have  produced. 

38.  Illuc  praeverlamur,  amatorem,  &c.  The  transition  here  is  short,  and  censequentty 
somewhat  obscure.  Praevertere,  signifies,  properly,  to  get  before  another  by  taking  a  shorter 
path ;  and  hence,  when  the  context,  as  in  the  present  instance,  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  subject  is  to  be  considered,  this  verb  will  denote  an  abandoning  of  more  formal  and 
tedious  arguments  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  conclusion  by  a  nearer  and  simpler  way.  The 
passage  under  consideration,  therefore,  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  "  But,  omitting  more 
formal  arguments,  let  us  merely  turn  our  attention  to  the  well-known  circumstance,  that  the 
disagreeable  blemishes  of  a  beloved  object  escape  her  blinded  admirer."  To  desire  man- 
kind,  as  Sanadon  well  remarks,  to  examine  their  own  hearts,  and  enquire  whether  tbeir  vi- 
ces  proceed  from  nature  or  custom,  constitution  or  education,  is  to  engage  them  in  a  long 
aUd  thorny  road.  It  is  an  easier  and  shorter  way,  to  mark  the  conduct  of  others ;  to  tum 
their  mtslakes  to  our  own  advantage,  and  endeavour  to  do  by  virtue,  what  they  do  by  a 

vicious  excess. 40.  Polypus.     The   first  syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  arsis.    By  the 

polypus  is  here  meant  a  swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  nostrils,  which  either  grows  down- 
ward  and  dilatesthe  nostrils  so  as  to  deform  tbe  visage,  or  else,  taking  an  opposite  direction, 
extends  into  the  fauces  and  produces  danger  of  strangulation.  In  both  cases  a  very  offen- 
sive  smell  is  emitted.  It  receives  its  name  from  resembling,  by  its  many  roots  or  fibres,  the 
sea-anirnal  termed  polypus,  so  remarkable  for  its  numerous  feet,  or  rather  feelers,    (iro\vs  and 

„oSf.) Bagnae.     The  female  here  mentioned,  would  seem  from  her  name  to  have  been  a 

native  of  Greece.  (Consult  Various  Readings.)  The  commentators  call  her  a  freedwo- 
man  (liberta.) 

41.  Vellem  in  amicilia,  &c.  "  I  could  wish  that  we  might  err  in  a  similar  way,  where  our 
friends  are  concerned,  and  that  virtue  would  give  to  this  kind  of  weakness  some  honorable 
name."  i.  e.  would  that,  as  the  lover  is  blind  to  the  imperfections  of  his  fair-one,  so  we 
might  close  our  eyeson  the  petty  failings  of  a  friend,  and  that  they  who  teach  the  precepts 
of  virtue  would  call  this  weakness  on  our  part  by  some  engaging  name,  so  as  to  tempt  more 

to  indtilge  in  it 43.^4«.     "  For."    In  the  sense  of  enimvero.     The  construction  of  the 

passage  is  as  follows :  "  At,  ut  pater  non  fastidit,  si  quod  sit  vilium  gnaii,  sic  nos  debemus  non 
fastidire,  si  quod  sit  vitium  amici-——  44.  Strabontm  appellat  Paetum  pater.    "  His  squint- 
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boy  a  lather  calls  Paetus."  i.  e.  pink-eyed.  Partus  is  one  who  has  pinking  eyes.  This 
was  accounted  a  beauty,  and  Venus's  cyes  wcre  commonly  painted  so.  Compare  the  rc- 
mark  of  Forcellini :  "  Solent  pueUae  intcrdum  affectarc  ut  paetae  videantur,  dum  videntes  non 
viderevideri  volunt." — —45.  Et  Pulium,  malc  parvus,  hc.  "  And  if  any  parent  has  a  son  of 
very  diminutive  size.  as  the  abortive  Sisyphus  formerly  was,  he  styles  him  PuUut,"  i.  e.  his 
chicken.  The  personage  liere  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Sisyphus,  was  a  dwarf  of  Marlc 
Antony's.  He  was  of  very  small  stature,  under  two  feet,  but  extremely  shrewd  and  acute, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Sisyphus,  in  allusion  to  that  dexterous  and  cunning 

chieftain  of  fabulous  times. 47.    Varum.    "  A  Varus/' — 48.  Scaurum.     "  One  of  the 

Scauri."  It  will  be  observed  thatall  the  names  here  given  by  the  poet,  Pactus,  Pullus,  Va- 
rus  and  Scaurus,  were  surnames  of  Roman  families  more  or  less  celebrated.  This  imparts  a 
peculiar  spirit  to  the  original,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter,  where  the  parent 
seeks  to  cover  the  deformities  of  his  offspring  with  names  of  dignity.  Varus,  as  an  epithet, 
denotes  one  who  has  the  legs  bent  inwards,  or,  as  the  scholiast  expresses  it,  "  cujuspedes  in- 
trorsum  relortae  sunt."  The  opposite  to  thisis  Valgus.  By  the  appellalion  Scaurus,  is  meant 
one  who  has  the  ankles  branchingout,  or  is  club-footed. 

49.  Parcius  hic  vivit  ?  frugi  dicatur."    The  poet  here  exemplifies  this  rule  as  he  would 
Wish  it  to  operate  in  the  case  of  friends.     "  Does  this  friend  of  thine  live  rather  too  sparing- 

ly  ?  let  him  be  styled  by  thee  a  man  of  frugal  habits." Ineptuset  jactantior  hic  paulo  est  ? 

"  Is  thisone  accustomed  to  forget  whattime  and  place  and  circumstance  demand,  and  ishe 
a  little  too  much  given  to  boasting  ?"  As  regards  the  term  ineptus,  our  language  appears  to 
be  inthe  same  predicament,  in  which,  according  to  Cicero,  the  Greek  tongue  was,having  no 
single  word  by  which  to  express  its  meaning.  This  will  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  Ci- 
cero's  own  definition  of  the  term  :  "  Quemnos  ineptum  vocamus,  is  mihirvidetur  ab  hoc  nomen 
habere  ductum,  quod  non  sit  aptus  :  idque  in  sermonis  nostri  consueludine  perlate  patet.  Nam, 
qai  aut,  tcmpus  quid  postulet,  non  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur,  aut  se  ostcntat,  aut  eorum,  quibuscum 
est,  vel  dignitatis  vel  commodi  rationem  non  hubet,  aut  dtnique  in  aliquo  genere  aut  inconcinnus 
aut  multus  est,  is  ineptus  dicitur.  Hoc  vitio  cumulata  est  eruditissima  illa  Graecorum  aalio  :  ita- 
que  quod  vim  hujus  mali  Graeci  non  vident,  ne  nomen  quidem  ei  vitio  imposuerunt :  ut  enim  quae- 

ras  omnia,  quomodo  Graeci  ineptum  appellent,  non  re^eries"    (De  Orat.2.  4.) 50.  Concin- 

nus  amicis  postulat,  kc.  "  He  requires  that  he  appear  to  his  friends  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion."  i.  e.  he  requires  this  by  the  operation  of  the  rule  which  the  poet  wishes  to  see  esta- 

blished  in  matters  of  friendship. 31.  At  est  truculentior,  &c.    "  But  is  he  too  rude,  and 

more  free  in  what  he  says  than  is  consistent  with  propriety  ?  let  him  be  regarded  as  one  who 
speaks  just  what  he  thinks,  and  who  is  a  stranger  to  all  fear."-  -53.  Catdior  est  ?  acres  inter 
numeretur.     "  Is  he  tot^quick  and  passionate  ?  let  him  be  reckoned  among  men  of  spirit." 

55.  At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  &c.  "We,  however,  misrepresent  virtues  themselves, 
and  are  desirous  of  smearing  over  the  cleanly  vessel."  The  expression  sincerum  vas  in- 
erustare  means  either  to  solder,  or  varnish,  a  whole  vessel,  that  has  no  flaw,  and  therefore 
needs  no  solder,  or  varnish,  or  else  to  daub  over,  to  taint  with  a  bad  smell  a  pure  vesseh 
The  latter  of  these  two  significations  prevails  here.  Compare  the  language  of  tbe  scho- 
liast :  u  Sincerum  cupimus ;  virtutem  pollnere  vitio.  \A.XA??yop£Ku>j  hoc  dicitur.  Jncrustare  autem 
vas  dicitur  cum  aliquo  vitioso  succo  illinitur  atque  inquinatur  :  sccundum  quod  et  Lucilius  in 
decima  octava   Satira  ait,  Nam  ve!  regionibus  illis  Incrustatu'  culix  ruta  cauiive  bibetur. 

Vasa  dicunlur  etiam  incrustari,  quando  cooperiuntur  vel  argento  vel  auro.u 57.  Multum  est 

demissus  homo ?    "  Is  he  a  man  of  very  modest  and  retiring  cbaracter?"     Consult  Various 

Readings. Hli  tardo  cognomen,  &c.     "  We  call  him  heavy  and  dull." 59.  Nullique 

maU)  latus  obdit  apertum.     "  And  exposes  an  unguarded  side  to  no  ill-designing  person,"  i.  e. 

lays  hirnself  open  to  the  arts  of  no  bad  man. 61.  Crimina.    In  the  sense  of  criminationes. 

Pro  bene  sano  ac  non  incaulo,  &c.    "  Instead  of  a  discreet  and  guarded,  we  style  him  a 

disguised  and  subtle  man." — -63.  Simplicior  quis,  et  est,  &c.    "  Is  any  one  of  a  more  simple 
and  thoughtless  «haracter  than  ordinary,  andis  he  such  a  person,'*  <Src    By  thetermsim- 
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plicior  is  here  meant  anindividual  of  plain  and  simpJe  manners,  wbo  thoughtiessly  disiegards 
all  those  little  matters,  to  which  others  so  assiduously  attend,  who  wish  to  gain  thefavour  ol 
the  rich  and  powerful.     Horace  names  himself  among  these,  probably  to  remove  a  reproach 

thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies  of  being  a  refined  courtier. 63.  Libentcr.   **  Whenevev 

the  humour  has  seized  me."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Libentcr.  animo  ita 
jubente."  We  have  in  this  single  word  a  pleasing  and  strong  allusion  to  the  firmness  of 
that  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Horace  and  his  patron,  and  which  the  poet  well 
knew  was  not  to  be  broken  ofF  by  any  trifling  causes. — —64.  Ut  forte  kgentem  aut  lacitum, 
&c.  "  So  as,  perhaps,  unseasonably  intrusive,  to  interrupt  another,  when  reading  or  musing, 

with  any  trifling  conversation." 66.  Communi  sentu  plane  caret.    "  The  creature  evi- 

dently  wants  common  sense."  The  communis  sensus.  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  time,  place  and  circumstance  demand  from  us  in  our  intercourse  with 
others,  and  especially  with  the  rich  and  powerful.  Compare  tbe  language  of  Bentley: 
"  Iste  homo  ab  Horatio  hic  denotatur  ;  qui  caetera  bono  sensu  praeditus,  tempus,  locum,  personas 
observare  et  distinguere  nescit.  Seneca  de  Beneficiis  1.  12.  Sit  in  beneficio  sensus  communis: 
tempus,  locum,  personas  observet :  quia  momentis  quaedam  grata  et  ingrata  sunt.  Cicero  dc 
Oratore,  2. 16.  Quae  versantur  in  consuetudine  vitae,  in  ratione  reipublicae,  in  hac  so- 
cietate  civili,  in  sensu  hominum  communi,  in  natura,  in  raoribus,  comprebendenda  esse  oratori. 
puto." 

67.  Quam  temere  in  nosmel,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows:  How 
foolish  is  this  conduct  of  ours  in  severely  marking  the  trifling  faults  of  our  friends.    As  we 

judge  them,  so  shall  we  be  in  turn  judged  by  them. 69.  Amicus  dulcis,  ut  aequum  est,  &c. 

"  Let  a  kind  friend,  when  he  weighs  my  imperfections  against  my  good  qualities,  incline 
what  is  no  more  than  just,  to  the  latter  as  the  more  numerous  of  the  two,  if  virtues  do  but 
preponderate  in  me."  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  weighing  in  a  balance,  and  the  scale  is 
fo  be  turned  in  favour  of  a  friend.  Cum,  in  this  passage,  is  not  a  preposition  as  some  would 
consider  it,  but  a  conjunction  ;  andthe  expression  mea  bona  compenset  vitiis,  is  a  species  of 

hypallage  for  vitia  mea  compenset  bonis. -72.   Hac  lege.     "  On  this  condition." In 

trutina  ponetur  eadem.  "  He  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  balance."  i.  e.  his  failings  shall  be 
estimated  in  return  by  me  with  equal  kindness. 

76.  Denique,  quatenus  excidi,  &c.  "  Finally,  since  the  vice  of  anger  cannot  be  wholly  era- 
dicated."  The  second  part  of  the  Satire  begins  here.  Compare  the  scholium  of  Porphy- 
rion.  "  Hinc  (poeta)  paullatim  eo  descendit,  ut  adversus  Stoicos  dispulet,  qui  dicunt,  peccata 
omnia  paria  esse  et  similia,  et  animum  spectandum  peccantis,  non  quantyiatem  rei  in  qua  pec- 

calum  esty 77.  Stultis.    The  Stoics  called  all  persons  who  did  not^practice  their  peculiar 

rules  of  wisdom,  fools  and  mad. 78.  Ponderibus  modulisque  suis.    "  Her  weights  and 

measures." Res  ut  quaeque  est.    *'  According  to  the  nature  of  each  particular  case,"  i.  e. 

as  each  particular  case  requires. — — 80.  Tollere.    *■*  To  take  away,"  i.  e.  from  table. 81. 

Semesos  pisces,  &c.  Horace,  observes  Cruquius,  in  order  to  excuse  the  slave,  says  that  the 
sauce  was  yet  warra,  and  therefore  more  tempting.    For  the  same  reason  he  describes  the 

fish  as  half-eaten,  to  which  therefore  the  slave  had  a  kind  of  right  as  to  fragments. 

Ligurrierit.    In  the  sense  of  degustaverit. 82.  Labeone.    It  is  altogether  uncertain  what 

individual  the  poet  here  intends  to  designate.  If  we  follow  the  scholiast  Porphyrion,  the 
allusion  will  be  to  M.  Antistius  Labeo,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who 
in  the  spirit  of  liberty  frequently  spoke  and  acted  with  great  freedom  against  the  emperor, 
and  whom  Horace,  therefore,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  the  monarch,  salutes  with  the  ap- 
pellation  of  mad.  "  M.  Antistius  Labeo,  praetorius,  juris  ctiam  peritus,  memor  libcrlatis,  in 
qua  naius  erat,  multa  coniumaciter  adversus  Caesarem  dixisse  et  fecisse  dicitur :  propter  quod 
nunc  Horatius  adulans  Augusto  insanum  eum  dixil."  (Compare  Suetonius,  Aug.  54.  Dio 
Cassius,  54.  15.  Aulus  Gellius,  13.  12.)  But  it  has  been  well  observed,  in  opposition  to 
fhis,  that,  whatever  respect  the  poet  had  for  his  emperor,  we  never  find  that  he  treats  the 
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pHiioad  oi  tiberiy  with  oulragc.  Nor  can  we  well  imaginethat  he  would  dare  tlius  cruelly 
lo  brand  a  man  of  Labeo's  abilities,  riches,  powcr,  and  employments  in  the  state,  and  to 
whom  Augustus  hirnself  oflfered  the  consulship.  Bentley,  Wieland,  Wetzel,  and  other  critics, 
are  of  opinion  therefore  that  this  individual  cannot  be  the  one  here  alluded  to,  but  that 
Horace  refers  to  some  other  person  of  the  day  whose  history  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Bentley  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  Labieno  for  Labeone,  and  cites  Seneca  in  supportof 
his  conjecture,  (Praef.  ad  lib.  5.  Controv.)  according  to  whom,  Labienus  was  a  public 
speaker  of  the  day,  so  noted  for  the  freedom  of  his  tongue,  as  to  have  received  in  derision 
the  name  of  Rabienus.  Heindorff,  however,  thinks  that  Horace  may  here  refer  to  M. 
Antistius  Labeo,  mentioned  above,  not  for  the  reason  given  by  the  scholiast,  but  in  allusion 
tohis  earlieryears,  and  to  a  violent  and  impetuous  teraperament  which  he  may  have  then 
possessed. 

83.  Quanto  furiosius,  &c.  "How  much  more  insane,  and  how  much  greater  than  this  isthe 
crime  of  which  thou  art  guilty."  Hoc  is  here  the  ablative,  not  the  nominative,  and  refers  to 
the  cruel  conduct  of  the  master  towards  his  slave.     The  crime  alluded  to  in  peccalum  is 

stated  imtnediately  after,  "  Pautum  deliquit  amicus,"  &c. 85.  Concedas.    "  Overlookest." 

Insuavis.    «« Unkind." 86.     Rusonem.    Ruso  was  a  wrell-known  usurer,  and  at  the 

same  time  prided  himself  on  his  literary  talents.  WThen  his  debtors  were  unable  to  pay  the 
principal  or  the  interest  that  was  due,  their  only  way  to  mitigate  his  anger  was  to  listen  pa- 
tiently  to  him  while  he  read  over  to  them  his  wretched  historical  productions.  He  wa$ 
thus,  as  Francis  well  observes,  a  double  torment,  he  ruined  the  poor  people,  who  borrowed 

money,  by  his  extortion,  and  be  read  them  to  death  writh  his  works. 87.  Tristes  Ka- 

hndac,  The  Calends  are  here  called  tristes,  or  gloomy,  in  allusion  to  the  poor  debtor  who 
rinds  himself  unable  to  pay  what  he  owes.  Money  was  lent  among  the  Romans  from  month 
to  raonth,  and  the  debtor  would  of  course  be  called  upon  for  payment  of  the  principal  or 
interest  on  the  Calends  of  the  ensuing  month.  Another  part  of  the  month  for  laying  out 
money  at  interest  or  calling  it  in  was  the  Ides.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  2.  67- 

88.  Mercedem  aut  nummos.    "  The  interest  or  principal." Unde  unde.     "  In  some 

way  or  other." Amaras.    Equivalent  to  inepte  scriplas. 89.  Porrecto  jugulo.    Ruso 

reads  his  unfortunate  hearer  to  death  with  his  silly  trasb,  and  the  poor  man,  stretching  out 
his  neck  to  listen,  is  compared  to  one  who  is  about  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  executioner. 

Compare  Ep.  ad  Pis.  475.    "  Quem  vero  arripuit,  tenet  occiditque  legendo." Audit.    "  Is 

compelled  to  listen  to." 

91.  Evandri  manibus  tritum.  "  Fashioned  in  relief  by  the  hands  of  Evander,"  i.  e.  adorn- 
ed  with  work  in  relief.  Tritum  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ropevrov,  and  with  regard  to 
the  verb  ropevav  (of  the  same  family  with  tero :  thus  reipu),  repo),  tero,  ropw,  ropei»,  ropevm,) 
compare  the  remarks  of  Heyne :  "  Mit  Schnitzen,  und  noch  weniger  mit  Eingraben,  hat 
roptvetv  nichts  gemein.  Allein  da  es  vom  Metail  gebraucht  wird,  so  kann  es  blos  auf  Formen 
und  Gussen  sich  beziehen;  und  da  es  nur  erhobne  Arbeil  anzeigt,  so  lasst  sichs  ohne  nahern 
Grund  auf  kein  Stechen  und  Graben  deuten."  (Heynt,  Antiquarischer  Aufs&tzc,  vol.  2.  p. 
129.  stqq.)  As  regards  the  Evander  here  mentioned,  the  scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  a 
distinguished  artist,  carried  from  Athens  to  Alexandria  by  Mark  Antony,  and  thence  subse- 
quently  to  Rome.  "  Qui  de  personis  Horatianis  scripserunt,  aiunt  Evandrum  hunc  coelatorem 
ct  plasten  statuarum,  quem  Af.  Antonium  ab  Alhenis  Alexandriam  transtulisse^  inde  inter  captivos 
Roma  perductum,  multa  opera  mirabilia  fecisse"  Some  commentators,  however,  under- 
stand  by  the  expression,  Evandri  manibus  trilum  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  article  in  question,  as  if  it  had  been  worn  smooth  as  it  were  by  the  very  hands  of 
Evander,  the  old  monarch  of  early  Roman  story.  Among  the  number  of  these  is  Fea? 
whose  remarks  we  will  give.  "  Tritum  maiiibus  Evandri,  simpliciler  et  proverbialiter,  pro  an- 
tiquissimo,  a  tempore  regis  Evandri,vsu  fere  consumpto,  obsoleto;  ad  conltmptum:  non  quia 
prcliosum  ab  antiquitatc,  vcl  exccllentia  operis,  aut  arlificis  nomine  Evandri."    It  cannot  be 
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determined  vvith  any  degree  of  certainty  which  of  these  modes  of  explanation  is  the  true 
one.  We  should  incline,  for  our  own  part,  to  the  former,  altbough  it  may  be  stated  in  de- 
fence  of  tbe  latter  that  Horace,  on  another  occasion  (Serm.  2.  3. 20.),  speaks  of  a  vase  •'  quo 
Sisyphus  pedes  laverit."    Compare  also  Serm.  2.  4. 80.  "  Vetxis  cratera." 

95.  Commissafide.    "  Secrets  confided  to  his  honour."    Fide  is  here  the  old  form  of  the 

dative.    Compare  Ode  3.  7.  4. Sponsximve  negarit.    "  Or  has  broken  his  word."    On  the 

verb  spondeo  and  the  derivative  term  sponsio,  consult  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic. 

96.  Queispariaessefere  placuit,  &c.  Thepoethere  begins  an  attack  on  the  Stoic  sect, 
who  maintained  the  strange  doctrine  that  all  ofFences  were  equal  in  enormity.  According 
to  them,  every  virtue  beinga  conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  fromit,  all  vir- 
tues  and  vices  were  equal.  One  act  of  beneficence,  or  justice,  is  not  more  truly  so  than 
another  :  one  fraud  is  not  raore  a  fraud  than  another  ;  therefore  there  is  ho  other  difFerence 
in  the  essential  nature  of  moral  actions,  than  that  some  are  vicious,  and  others  virtuous. 

Fere.    There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  tbe  place  which  this  term 

should  occupy  in  the  construction  of  the  present  sentence.  Baxter,  whom  many  follow, 
joins  it  vvith  laborant,  an  arrangement  which  violates  every  principle  of  collocation.  D6- 
ring  makes  it  qualify  paria,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  what  follows  :  "  tantundem  ut  peccet 
idemque,  &c."  (v.  115.)  Cruquius  regards  it  as  equivalent  to  semper,  and  as  being  a  modest 
manner  of  expression  by  which  the  affirmation  loses  nothing  of  its  intended  strength.  This 
usage  of  fere  wants  proof,  and  besides,  modesty  or  reservation  of  any  kind  would  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  discussion  as  the  present.  If  we  might  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be,  that 
ferehere  qualifies  placuit,  and  has  the  force  of  plerumque  (i.  e.  "  generally,"  "  commonly.") 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  more  discreet  portion  of  the  Stoic  sect  were  in  the  habit,  at  this 
late  day,  of  intruding,  on  every  occasion,  a  dogma  that  had  been  so  frequently  refuted,  and 

which  was  regarded  as  so  glaring  an  absurdity. Laborant.     "  Find  themselves  involved 

in  dimculty." 

97.  Qtram  ventum  adverumest.    "  When  they  come  to  the  plain  realities  of  life." Sen- 

sus  moresque.  "  The  general  sense  of  mankind  and  the  established  customs  of  all  nations." 
Compare  the  language  of  Cicero :  "  Sensus  enim  cujusque,  et  natura  rerum,  atque  ipsa  veritas 
clamat  quodammodo,  nonposse  (se)  adduci,  ut  inter  eas  res,  quas  Zeno  exaequaret,  nihil  interes- 

seU"    (De  Fin.  4.  19.) 98.  Atqueipsa  utilitas,  &c.    A  slight  sketch  of  the  poefs  reason- 

ing  on  the  present  occasion  may  not  be  amiss.  After  observing  that  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  and  the  established  customs  of  nations  militate  against  the  Stoic  doctrine  respect- 
ing  the  equality  of  criraes,  he  adds,  that  public  utility  (utililas)  also  presents  an  insuperable 
barrier.  This  publicutility,  "  the  parent  alraost  of  justice  and  equity,"  (justi  propemater 
et  aequi)  is  that  which  has  guided  man  from  the  very  first  dawnings  of  civilised  life  to  the 
proper  distinction  between  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Men  at  first,  according  to  the  poet, 
were  a  raute  and  wretched  herd,  (mutumet  turpe  pecus),  slaves  to  their  animal  propensities, 
and  whenever  collision  ensued  among  them,  deciding  their  differences  by  mere  brute 
strength.  This  might  have  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  whole  species,  but  at  length 
the  march  of  improvement  began.  Man's  dormant  powers  were  awakened  and  called  fully 
into  action  by  the  beautiful  invention  of  language.  Towns  were  built  and  lavvs  established, 
The  enactment  of  these  laws  proceeded  from  a  convietion,  in  the  breasts  of  all,  that  their 
own  good  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  setting  bounds  to  their  desires  and  propensi- 
ties  ;  in  other  words,  they  originated  from  the  fear  of  violence  and  wrong,  ("  Jura  inventa 
melu  injusti),  and  thus  the  public  advantage,  vvhich  is  nothing  more  than  the  aggregate  of  in» 
dividual  interests,  became  the  great  standard  by  which  the  criminality  of  actions  was  to  be 
tested,  and  their  different  shades  of  delinquency  ascertained.  No  man  of  sense,  then,  ar- 
gues  the  poet,  will  ever  say,  that  he  who  has  stolen  a  fewr  colevvorts  out  of  his  neighbour's 
garden,  is  as  great  an  offender  against  the  public  good,  as  he  who  has  been  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege.    In  thiswhole  argument,  Horace  endeavours  to  prove,  according  to  the  dostrine  of 
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Hpicurus,  that  justice  andinjustice  arise  only  from  laws,  and  that  laws  have  no  other  founda- 
tion  than  public  utility,by  which  he  meansthe  happiness  of  civil  society.  On  the  contrary, 
ihe  Stoicsasserted,thatjustice  and  injustice  have  their  first  principles  in  nature  itself,  and 
lhe  first  appearance  of  reasou  in  the  mind  of  man. 

99.  Quum  prorepserunt,  &c.  Horace  here  follovvs  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  respeeting  the 
primitive  state  of  man.  According  to  this  philosopher,  the  first  race  of  men  rose  out  of  the, 
earth,  in  which  they  were  formed  by  a  mixture  of  heat  and  moisture.  Her.ce  the  peculiar 
propriety  of  prorcpserunt  in  the  text.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Lucrctius,  (5.  923. 
seqq.)  of  the  early  condition  of  the  human  race.— — 100.  Mutum.  By  this  epithet  is  raeant 
the  abseuce  of  articulate  language,  and  the  possession  merely  of  certain  natural  cries  like 
other  animals.  According  to  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  articulate  language  was  an  im- 
provement  upon  the  natural  language  of  man,  produced  by  its  general  use,  and  by  that  ge- 
neral  experience  which  gives  improvement  to  every  thing.     On  the  formation  of  language, 

compare  the  remarks  of  Murray,  History  qf  Europaean  Languages,  vol.   1.  p,  28.  scqq. 

Glandem  atquc  cubilia  propttr,  &c.  Compare  Lucrelius,  5.  937.  "  Glandiferas  inter  cura- 
bant  corpora  quercus." 101.  Pugnis.    From  pugnus. 102.  Usus.     "  Experience." 

103.  Quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent.  "  By  which  to  mark  arliculate  sounds,  and  to  express 
their  feelings."  A  word  is  an  articulate  orvocal  sound,  or  a  combination  of  articulate  and 
vocal  sotinds,  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and  by  custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas.-r*— 

104.  Nomim.     "  Names  for  things." 105.    Ponere.     "  To  cnact." 110.  Viribus  edv- 

tior.    '■  The  stronger." 

111.  Jura  inventametuinjusti,  &e.    Compare  note  on  verse  98. 112.  Fastosqiie  mundi. 

"  And  the  annals  of  the  world."  i.  e.  the  earliest  accounts  that  have  reached  us  respecting 

ihe  primitive  conditionof  man. 113.  Necnaturapotest,  &c.    A  denial  of  the  Stoic  max- 

ira,  that  justice  and  injustice  have  their  first  principles  in  nature  itself. 114.  Dividit. 

"  Discerns." 115.  Necvincet  ratio  hoc,  &c.     "  Nor  will  the  most  subtle  reasoning  ever 

convince  us  of  this,  that  he  sins  equally  and  the  same,"  &c.  By  ratio  are  here  meant  the 
«refined  and  subtle  disquisitions  of  the  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  morals.     Compare  note  on 

verse  96. — -116.  Caules.   "  Coleworts." Fregerit.   "  Has  broken  off  and  carried  away." 

Equivalent  to  fractos  abstulerit. 117.  Nocturnus.    "  In  the  night-season." — — Adsit  regula. 

"■  Let  some  standard  be  fixed." 118.  Aequas.    "  Proportioned  to  them." 1J9.  Scuti- 

ca.  The  scutica  was  a  simple  "  strap,"  or  thong  of  leather,  used  for  slight  offences,  particu- 
larly  by  school-masters,  in  correcting  their  pupils.  The  flagettum,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
"  lash,"  or  whip,  made  of  leathern  thongs,  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  theend  of  a  stick,  some- 
times  sharpened  with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end.  This  was  used  in  correcting 
great  offenders. 

120.  Neferula  caedas,  &c.     Consult  Various  Readings.    The  ftrula  was  a  "  rod,"  or  stick, 

with  which,  as  with  the  scutica,  boys  at  school  were  accnstoraed  to  be  corrected. 122, 

Magnis  parva.  "  Small  equally  with  great  offences." 123.  Sitibircgnum,kc.     The  poet 

purposely  adopts  this  phraseology,  that  he  may  pass  the  more  easily,  by  means  of  it,  to  anp- 
ther  ridiculous  maxim  of  the  Stoic  school.  Hence  the  train  of  reasoning  is  as  follows. 
Thou  sayest,  that  thou  wilt  do  this  if  men  will  only  entrust  the  supreme  power  into  thy  hands. 
But  why  wait  for  this,  when,  according  tothe  very  tene4s  of  thy  sect,  thou  already  hast  what 
thou  wantest?  For  thy  philosophy  teaches  thee  that  the  wise  man  is  in  factaking. — The 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  about  their  wise  man,  to  which  the  poet  bere  alludes,  was  strangely 
marked  with  extravagance  and  absurdity.  For  example,  they  asserted,  that  he  feels  neither 
pain  nor  pleasure  ;  that  he  exercises  no  pity  ;  that  he  is  free  from  faults  ;  that  he  is  Divine  ; 
that  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived  ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ;  that  he  alone  h 
great,noble,  ingenuous  ;  that  he  is  the  only  friend  ;  that  he  alone  is  free  ;  that  he  is  a  pro- 
phet,  a  priest,  and  a  king ;  and  the  like.  In  order  to  conceive  the  true  notion  of  the  Stoics 
concerning  their  wise  rnan,  it  must  be  clearly  understdod,  that  they  dld  not  suppoge  such  e 
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man  actually  (o  exist,  but  tliat  they  framed  in  their  iraagination  an  image  oi'  periection  to- 
wards  which  every  man  should  constantly  aspire.  AU  the  extravagant  things  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  referred  to  their  general  principle,  of 
the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happiness,  and  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external 
circumstances.     (EnficWs  Hist,  Phil.  vol.  1.  p.  346.  seqq.) 

126.  Non  nosti  quid  pater,  &c.    The  Stoic  is  here  supposed  to  rejoin,  and  to  attempt  an 

explanation  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  of  his  sect. -127.  Chrysippus.  After  Zeno,  the  found- 

er  of  the  school,  no  philosopher  more  truly  exhibitedthe  character,  or  more  strongly  dis- 
played  the  doctrines,  of  the  Stoic  sect,  than  Chrysippus.  He  was  a  native  of  Soli,  in  Cili- 
cia,  but  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens,  and  became  a  disciple,  of  Cleanthes  ;  from  whom, 
hovever,  even  during  his  life,  he  in  many  particulars  dissented.  He  was  noted  for  a  baugh- 
ty  spirit,  andfor  the  vehemence  and  arrogance  vvith  which  he  supported  his  tenets.  After 
Zeno,  Chrysippus  was  regarded  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  Stoic  Porch  ;  and  so  far,  indeedT 
did  he  push  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  that  many  of  the  ignorant  Stoics  regarded  him  as  the 
founderof  the  sect.    Hence  the  appellation  which  is  here  given  him  of  pater.     Compare 

Enfield,  Hist.  PhiL  vol.  1,  p.  356.  seqq.    Lempriere1  s  Classical  Dictionary,  Anthotfs  ed. 127. 

Crtpidas  nec  soleas.  "  Either  sandals  or  slippers."  The  distinction  between  the  crepida  and 
solea  appears  to  have  been  very  slight.  Both  merely  protected  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  were 
secured  above  with  straps  or  thongs.  Balduinus,  in  his  curious  work,  "  De  Calceo  Antiquo,'' 
makes  the  crepidae  to  have  had  thicker  soles  than  the  soleae.  "  Nonnunquam  vero  soleas 
Graeci  KprtirUas  appcllant ;  unde  Latinis  Crepidae  et  Crepidulae  dicuniur.  Quare  passim  erudi- 
ti  docent,  et  soleas  et  crepidas  easdem  fuisse.  Quihus  ego  facile  asstntior,  si  modo  mecum  lcve 
hoc  admittant  discrimen,  quod  scleac  simpliciores  essent,  crepidae  vero  crassiores  ;  in  quibus  nimi- 

rum  duae  saltem  simplices  soleae  simul  essent  compactac.''''    (p.   93.  seqq  ) 129.  Hermogenes* 

The  same  with  the  Tigellius  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  Satire.    "  Redit  ad  princi- 

pium,"  says  the  scholiast. 130.  Alfenus  vafer,  "  The  subtle  Alfenus."     Alfenus  Varus,  a 

barber  of  Cremona,  growing  out  of  conceit  with  his  profession,  quitted  it,  and  eame  to  Rome, 
where,  attending  the  lectures  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  made  so  great 
proficiency  iii  his  studies,  as  to  become  eventually  the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  time.  His  name. 
oftenoccurs  in  the  pandects.  Ile  was  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  em- 
pire,  and  obtained  the  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  755.-^ — 132.  Tonsor.  Consult  Various  Read- 
ings. Operis  optimus  omnis  opifex.     "The  best  artist  in  every  kind  of  work." 

133.  Vellunt  tibi  barbam.  The  pcet  replies,  and  draws  a  laughable  picture  of  the  philo- 
sophic  monarch,  surrounded  by  the  young  rabble  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  To  piuck  a  man 
by  the  beard,  was  regarded  as  sucb  an  indignity,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  among  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans :  (tov  iruyuva  rfWuv,  vellere  harbam.  Compare  Erasmus,  Chil.2. 
Cent.  4.  69.  ed.  Steph.  p.  471.)  To  this  species  of  insult,  however,  the  wandering  philo- 
sophersof  the  day  were  frequently  esposed  from  the  boys  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  at- 
tention  of  the  young  tormentors  being  attracted  by  the  very  long  beards  which  these  pre- 

tenders  to  wisdom  were   fond   of  displaying.^ 136.  Rumperis  et  lalras.     "  Thou  burstest 

with  rage  and  snarlest  at  them."  Wieland  thinks  that  latras  is  here  purposely  used,  in  al- 
lusion  to  the  resemblance  whk;h  in  some  respects  existed  between  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  of 
the  day.     Doring  merely  makes  lalras  equivalent  to  convicia  jactas,  without  adding  any 

thing  in  explanation. 137.  Ne  longum  faciam .     Supply  sermonem.     "  Not  to  be  tedious." 

Quadrante  lavatum.    "  To  bathe  for  a  farthing,"  i.  e.   to  the  farthing-bath.     As  the 

public  baths  at  Rome  were  built  mostly  for  the  common  people,  they  afforded  but  very 
indifferent  accommodations.  People  of  fashion  had  always  private  baths  of  their  own. 
The  strolling  philosophers  of  the  day  frequented,  of  course,  these  pubiic  baths,  and  mingled 
with  the  lowest  of  the  people.    The  price  of  admission  was  a  quadrans,  or  the  fourth  part. 

4  of  an  as. 138.  Stipator.    "  Life-guardsman."    A  laughable  allusion  to  the  retinue  of  the 

stoic  monarch.  His  royal  body-guard  consists  of  the  ridiculpus  Crispinus.  Compare,  as 
respects  this  individuaL  Explanatory  Notes.  Serm.   1.  1.  120.— —140.  Stulius.    Another 
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thrustat  the  Stoics.     Conipare  note  on  versc77. Privatusquc  magis  vivam,  &c.    Com* 

nare  tlie  version  of  Wieland  : 

"  und  hoffe  besser  mich  als  ein  gemeiner  Mann 
dabey  zu  stehn,  wie  Du  bey  deinem  Konigreicbe  " 


SATIRE  4.  It  would  appear,  that,  duringthe  life-time  of  Horace,  the  public  were  divided 
in  their  judgment  coucerning  his  Satires — some  blaming  them  as  too  severe, 
while  others  thonght  them  weak  and  trifling.  Our  author,  in  order  to  vindicate  himselt 
from  the  charge  of  indulging  in  too  much  asperity,  shows,  in  a  manner  the  most  prepos- 
sessing,  that  he  had  been  less  harsh  than  many  other  poets,  and  pleads,  as  his  excuse  for  at 
all  practising  this  species  of  composition,  the  education  he  had  received  from  his  father, 
who,  when  he  wished  to  deter  him  from  any  vice,  showed  its  bad  consequences  in  the  ex- 
ample  of  others.     (Dunlop7s  Roman  Litcrature,  rol.  3. p.  248.) 


1.  Eupolis.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy.  He  was  born  about  B.  C.  446,  and 
was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Aristophanes.  He  exhibited  his  first  piece  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen.  We  find  him  contending  with  Aristophanes,  B.  C.  425,  and  still  exhi- 
bitirsg  alter  B.  C.  415.  The  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  comedies  have  been  collected 
by  Meursius.  A  few  fragments  only  remain.  Eupolis  was  a  bold  and  severe  satirist  of  the 
vices  of  his  day  and  city.  His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  he  had  lampooned,  probably  in  the  comedy  entitled  Bawrai,  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  effeniinacy  of  his  countrymen.  By  the  orders  of  Alcibiades,  according  to  the 
common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown  overboard  during  the  passage  of  the  Athenian  ar~ 
mament  to  Sicily.  Cicero,  however,  calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error  ;  since  Eratosthenes, 
the  Alexandrian  librarian,  had  shown,  that  several  comedies  were  composed  by  Eupolis 
some  time  after  the  date  assigned  to  this  pseudo-assassination.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.6.1.)  His 
tomb  too,  according  to  Pausanias  (2.  5.)  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  by  the 
Sicyonians,  which  makes  it  probable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his  death.  Compare 
Themtre  qf  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.  p.  171.  seqq.  and  Clintorts  Fasti  Hellenici.  Consult  also  the 
remarks  of  the  latter  (p.  Ivi.)  on  the  supposed  dramatic  law  regulating  the  ages  of  poets  and 
actors. 

Cratinus.  Another  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  born  B.  C.  519.  It  was  not  till 
latein  life  thathe  directed  his  attention  to  Comic  compositions.  The  first  piece  of  his  on 
record  is  the  'Apxfooxoi,  which  was  represented  about  B.  C.  448;  at  which  time  he  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year.  Soon  after  this,  Comedy  became  so  lieentious  and  virulent  in  its 
personalities,  that  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  interfere.  (Compare  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Achara.  67.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  B.  C.  440  and  437.)  A  decree  was  past,  prohibiting  the 
exhibitions  of  Comedy  (B.  C.  440.),  which  law  continued  in  force  only  during  that  year, 
and  the  two  following,  beingrepealed  in  the  archonship  of  Eutbymenes.  Three  victories  of 
Cratinus  stand  recorded  after  the  re  commencement  of  Comic  performances.  With  the 
Xsina^oficvoi  he  was  second,  B.  C.  425,  when  the  'A^apa?  of  Aristophanes  won  the  prize, 
and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to  the  Novixyvtai  of  Eupolis.  In  the  succeeding  year,  he 
was  again  second  with  the  ndrvpoi,  and  Aristophanes  again  first  with  the  'I/nraj.  In  a  pa- 
rabasis  of  this  play,  that  young  rival  makes  mention  of  Cratinus;  where,  efter  having  no- 
ticed  his  former  successes,  he  insinuates,  under  the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  that  the  ve- 
teran  was  becoming  dotingand  superannuated.  The  old  man,  now  in  his  ninety-fifth  year, 
indignant  at  tbis  injidious  attack,  exerted  his  remaining  vigour,  and  composed  a  comedy 
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sntitled  ttvrlv>i„  or  The  Flagon,  wbich  turned  iipon  the  accusations  brought  against  hiui  by 
Aristopbancs,  The  aged  dramatist  had  a  complete  triumph.  He  was  first ;  while  his 
bumbled  antagonist  vvas  also  vanquished  by  Ameipsias,  with  the  K6vvo$,  though  the  play  of 
Aristophanes  was  his  favourite  NetyeXai.  Cratinus  was  noted  for  his  intempeiance,  and  he 
bimself  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging  his  failing.  (Compare  SchoL  m  Par.  703.) 
Horace  also  opens  one  of  his  epistles  (1.  19.)  with  a  maxim  of  the  comedian,  in  due  ac- 
cordance  witb  his  practice.  Notwithstanding  his  excesses,  Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  dying  B.  C.  422.  in  his  ninety-seventh  year.  The  titles  of  thirty-eight  of  his  comedies 
have  been  coliected  by  Menrsius,  Koenig,  and  others.  His  style  was  bold  and  animated ; 
and,  like  his  younger  brethren,  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  he  fearlessly  and  unsparingly 
directed  his  satii^  against  the  miquitous  public  offieer,  and  the  profligate  of  private  life. 
(  TJieatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.  p.  166.  seqq.) 

Aristophanes.  Of  Aristophanes  antiquity  supplies  us  with  few  notices,  and  those  of  doubt^ 
ful  credit.  The  most  likely  account  makeshim  the  son  of  Phiiippus,  a  native  of  Aegine, 
(Acharn.  651-2.  Schol.  Vit.  Aristoph.  Anonym.  Athenaeus.  6.  227.)  The  comedian,  there- 
fore,  was  an  adopted,  not  a  natural,  citizen  of  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  equally  unknown.  Ata  very  early  period  of  his  dramatic  carecr,  Aristophanes 
directed  his  attention  to  the  political  situations  and  occurrences  of  Atbens,  and  his  talents 
and  addrcss  soon  gave  hirn  amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen.  The  fame  of  Aristo- 
phanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  ad,- 
initted  the  popular  dramatist  to  his  court  and  patronage,  but  his  invitations  were  steadily 
refused  by  the  independent  Athenian.  In  B.  C.  423,  the  Sophists  felt  the  weight  of  hi3 
iash,  for  in  that  year  he  produced,  though  unsuccessfully,  bis  THe<j>i\ai.  The  vulgar  notion 
Ihat  the  exhibition  of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional  prelude  to  his  capital  accu- 
sation  in  the  criminal  court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  tbe  leagued  accomplice  of  Melitus, 
lias  of  late  been  frequently  and  satisfactorily  refuted.  (Compare  MitcheiVs  Introduclion 
to  his  translation  of  Aristophanes.)  The  simple  eonsideration,  that  twenty-four  years  in- 
tervened  between  the  representation  of  the  N^Aat  and  the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  asuf- 
ficient  answer  to  any  such  charge.  In  fact,  after  the  performance  of  this  comedy,  we  find 
Socrates  and  Aristopbanes  become  acquainted,  and  occasionally  meeting  together  on  the 
best  terms.  (Plato.  Symposion.)  , '  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the  time,  his  re- 
putcd  doctrines,  aud  his  constantly  consorting  with  notorious  sophists,  with  the  marked  sin- 
gularity  of  his  face,  figure,  and  manners,  so  well  adapted  to  comic  mimicry,  vvere  doubtless 
the  main  reasons  for  the  seiection  of  bim  as  the  sophistic  Coryphaeus. — In  the  Ety^  and 
Avcncrrpdrri,  Aristophanes  again  reverts  to  politics  and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  in  the  H<pr}Ks?, 
the  "OpviQss,  and  the  ^KKXrjcnd^ovcrai,  he  takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
state  ;  in  the  eeojiocpopidclovoai  and  the  Barpfl^ot,  he  attacks  Euripides  and  discusses  the  drama ; 
wbilst  3n  the  JjXoSros  he  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Eleven  of  his» 
comedies  are  stitl  extant  out  of  upwrards  of  sixty.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed. p.  173. 
zcqq.)  For  some  able  remarks  on  the  character  of  this  writer,  consult  MitchelVs  Intro- 
duction  to  his  translation,  and  Schlegel,  on  Dramatic  Literature,  &c.  voL  \.p.  233.  seqq.  Engl» 
fransl. 

2.  Atque  alii,  quorum,  &c.  "  And  others,  whosc  Comedy  is  of  the  Old  school."  i.  e.  and 
ovber  writers  of  tbe  Old  comedy.  Ancient  coraedy  was  divided  into  the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  tbe  New,  In  the  first,  tbe  subject  and  the  characters  were  real.  In  the  second,  fhe  sub- 
ject  was  still  real,  but  tho  characters  were  invented.  In  the  third,  both  the  story  and  the 
characters  were  formed  by  the  poCt.  Tbe  middle  comedy  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  when  a  few  persons  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  sovereignty  in  Athens. 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  cbecked  the  license  and  freedom  of  the  old  comedy,  by 
having  a  decree  passed,  that  whoever  was  attacked  by  the  comic  poets  might  prosecute 
them  :  it  was  forbidden  also  to  bring  real  persons  on  the  stage,  to  imitate  their  features  with 
jnaskS;  &c.     The  comic  drama.  after  niore  than  half  a  century  of  v&citlating  transitionfrom 
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kfl  oIJ  to  its  subsequent  form,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  finally  settled  dovvn,  through  the  III- 
defined  gradations  of  the  Middle,  into  the  New  comedy,  The  Old  comedy  drew  its  sub- 
jects  from  public,  tiie  New  from  private,  life.  The  Old  comedy  often  took  its  "  dramatis  per- 
sonae"  from  thegenerals,  the  orators,  the  demagogues,  or  the  philosophcrs  oi  the  day  ;  in  the 
New,  the  characters  were  always  fictitious.  The  Old  comedy  was  made  up  of  personal  sa- 
tire  andthe  broadest  mirth,  exhibited  under  all  the  forms.  and  vvith  all  the  accompaniments, 
which  uncontrolled  fancy  and  frolic  could  conceive.  The  New  Comedy  was  of  a  more 
temperate  and  regulated  nature  :  its  satire  vvas  aimed  at  the  abstract  vice  or  defect,  not  at 
the  indivilual  offender.  Its  mirth  was  of  a  restrained  kmd  ;  and.  as  being  a  faithful  picture 
of  !ife,  its  descriptions  of  men  and  manners  were  accurate  portraits,  not  wild  caricatures  ; 
and,  for  tlie  same  reason,  itsgaiety  was  often  interrupted  by  scenes  of  a  grave  ard  affpcting 
charactcr.  Tlie  principal  writers  of  the  Middle  Coraedy  were  Eubulus,  Araros,  Antipha- 
nes,  Anaxandrides,  Alexisand  Epicrates ;  of  the  New,  Philippides,  Timocles,  Philemon,  Mc- 
nander,  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Posidippus.     (Theatre  of  the  Grceks,  2d  ed.p.  185.  seqq.) 

3.  Erat  dignns  describi.     "  Deserved  to  be  marked  out." Malus.     "  A  knave." 5. 

Famosus.    "  Infamous." Multa  cum  liber'ate  notabant.     "  Branded   him  with  great  free- 

dom." 6.  Hb.ic  omnis  pendet  Lucilius.     Literally.  "  from  this  Luciliusentiiely  hangs,"  i.  e. 

this  freedom  of  Satire  was  also  the  great  characteristic  of  Lucilius.  Lucilius  was  a  Roman 
knight,  born  A.  U.  C.  505,  at  Suessa,  a  town  in  the  Auruucan  territory.  He  was  descended 
of  agood  family,  and  was  grand  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Pompey  the  great.  In  early 
youth  he  served  atthe  siege  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  camp  wiUi  Marius  and  Jugurtha,  under 
the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  Scipio  and  Laelius.  These  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  to  satirize  the  vicious 
without  restraint  or  fear  of  punishment.  By  the  time  in  which  Luciliusbegan  to  write,  the 
Romans,  though  yet  far  from  the  polish  of  the  Augustan  age,  had  become  familiar  with  the 
delicate  and  cutting  irony  of  the  Greek  comedies,  of  which  themore  ancientRnman  satirists 
had  no  conception.  Luciiius  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  imitation  of  these  dramatif  pro- 
ductions.and  caught,  it  is  satd,  much  of  their  fire  and  spirit.  Hischief  cbaractenstic  washis  " 
vehement  and  cutting  satire.  Macrobius  (Sat.  3.  16.)  cails  him  "  Acer  et  violentus poeta  ;" 
and  the  well-known  lines  of  Juvenal,  who  relates  how  he  made  the  guilty  tremble  with  his 
pen,  as  much  as  if  he  had  pursued  them  sword  in  hand,  have  fixed  his  character  as  a  deter- 
mined  and  inexorable  persecutor  of  vice.     (Bunlop^s  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  393.  seqq.) 

7.  Mulatis  tantum  pedibus  numcrisquc,  &c.  "  Having  changed  merely  the  feet  and  the 
rhythm  of  his  verse."  This  applies  to  the  greater  part,  not  however  to  all,  of  his  satires. 
The  Greek  comic  writers.  like  the  tragic,  wrote  in  Iambic  verse,  (trimeters).  Lucilius,  on 
the  other  hand,  adopted  the  Hexameter  versification  in  twenty  books  of  his  satires,  from  the 
commencement,  while  in  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  thirtieth,  he  employed  Iambics 

or  Trochaics. Facetus.     Lucilius  had  much  of  tbe  old  Roman  humour,  that  celebrated 

but  undefined  urbanitas.  This  indeed  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  Pliny  (Praef. 
H.  N.)  saysit  began  with  him  in  composition,  while  Cicero  (De  Fin.  1.)  declares  that  he 
carried  it  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  it  almost  expired  with  him.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  9.  15. 
Dunlop  's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  399.)—- — 8.  Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 
<cOf  nice  discernment,  though  harsh  in  the  structure  of  his  lines."  As  regards  the  expres- 
sion  emunctae  naris,  compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Emunctae  naris,  acutioris  inge- 
nii,  qui  habet  nares  emunctas,  h.  e.  purgatas,  odoralur  acrius;  quod  transfertur  ad  eum  qui 
acute  videt,  subtiliter  judicat :  homini  emunctae  naris,  opponitur  homo  obesae  naris,  h.  e.  insi- 
piens,  inficelus,  stultus.',  The  author  of  the  books  Rhetoricorum,  addressed  to  Herennius,  and 
which  were  at  one  time  attributed  to  Cicero,  mentions,  as  a  singular  awkwardness  on  the 
part  of  Lucilius,  in  the  structure  of  his  lines,  the  disjunction  of  words,  which,  according  to 
proper  and  natural  arrangement,  ought  to  have  been  placed  together :  as,  "•  Has  res  ad  te 
scriptas  Luci  misimus  Aeli."  Nay,  what  is  still  worse,  it  would  appear  from  Ausonius  that 
fcehad  sometimes  barbarously  separated  the  syllables  of  a  word,     (Ep.  5.  ad  Theonem.) 
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u  Villa  Lucani — mox  poticris  aco. 
Rescisso  discas,  componere  nomine  vcrsvm 
Lucili  vatis  sic  imitator  eris."       (Dunlop's  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  l.p.  A00.) 

10.   Utmngnum.     "  As  if  it  were  a  great  feat."     Compare  tlie  explanation   of  the  scho- 

liast :  "  Tauquam  rem  magnam  el  laude  dignam.- Stans  pede  in  uno.     "  Standing  on  one 

foot."  This,  of  course,  must  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  is  intended  merely  to  signify 
"  in  a  very  short  time."     Horace  satirizes  Lucilius  for  his  hurried  copiousness  and  facility. 

11.  Qjiumftuertl  lululentus,  &c.     "  As  he  flovved  muddiJy  along,  <here  was  always  some- 

thing  that  one  would  feel  inclined  to  thr»w  avvay,"  i.  e.  to  take  up  and  cast  aside  as  worth- 
less.  Horace  compares  the  whole  poetry>of  Lucilius  to  a  muddy  and  troubled  stream,  con- 
tinually  bearing  impurities  on  its  surface  that  one  would  feel  inclined  to  remove.  lt  is  ra- 
ther  surprising,  that  some  commentators  should  understand  tollere,  in  the  present  passage,  in 
the  signification  of  "  to  preserve,"  as  if  the  poet  meant  to  refer  it,  not  to  blemishes,  but  to  ex- 
cellenciesor  beauties,  on  the  part  of  Lucilius.  The  whole  subject  is  very  ably  discussed  by 
Wolf,  (Literarische  Analektcn,  xol.  1.  p.  185.  seqq.)  As  regards  the  opinion  which  Horace 
here  pronoimces  on  the  poetical  merits  of  Lucilius,  it  may  be  remarked,  thal  Quintilian  does 
jiot  agree  with  him.  For,  vvhile  blaming  those  who  considered  him  the  greatest  of  poets^ 
which  some  persons  still  did  in  the  days  of  Domitian.  he  says  :  *  Ego  quantum  ab  illis,  tan- 
tura  ab  Horatio  dissentio,  qui  Lucilium  fiuere  lutulentum,  et  esse  aliquid  quod  tollere  possis, 
putat."     (Instit.  Orat.  10.  1. — Dunlep,s Ruman  Literaturc,  vol.  \.p  400.) 

12.  Scribendi  laborem.  By  this  is  meant  in  fact  the  labour  of  correction,  as  the  poet  him- 
self  immediately  after  adds. — —13.  Scribendi  recte,  &c.  "  1  mean  of  writing  correctly ;  for, 
as  to  how  much  he  wrote,  I  do  not  at  all  concern  myself  about  that."  Lucilius  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  as  one  might  naturally  infer  irom  this  allusion  on  the  part  of  Ho- 
race.  His  satires  extend  to  not  fevver  than  thirty  books  ;  but  whelher  they  were  so  divided 
by  the  poet  himself,  or  by  some  grammarian  who  lived  shortly  after  him,  seems  uncertain. 
Of  the  thirty  books  there  are  only  fragments  extant;  these,  however,  are  so  numerous,  that 
though  they  do  not  capacitae  us  to  catch  the  full  spirit  of  the  poet,  yet  we  perceive  some- 

thing  of  his  manner. -13.  Ecce,  Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat      "  See,  Crispinus  challen- 

ges  me  in  the  smallest  sum  I  choose  to  name."  The  meaning  is,  that  Crispinus  offers  to  bet 
alarge  sum,so  certain  is  he  of  victory,  against  the  smallest  sum  tbe  poet  feels  inclined  to 
stake.  Hence  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  '.'  Crispinus  offers  to  bet  with  me, 
a  hundred  to  one."  Compare  the  explanation  given  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  :  "  Minimo 
provocare  dicuntur  hi,  qui  plus  ipsipromittant,  quam  in  responsioneexiganl  ab  adversarioy  As 
regards  the  ellipsis  in  minimo,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  mode  of  supplying  it  whicli 
Acron,  Porphyrion,  and  others  adopt,  appears  decidedly  erroneous.  Tbese  commentators 
understand  digito,  and  make  the  expression  a  figurative  and  proverbial  one,  in  allusion  to 
those  who  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  that  they  have.  more  strength  in  their  little  finger  than 
their  opponents  have  in  their  whole  body.  It  is  certainiy  better  to  understand  merely  num- 
mo. Crispinus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  1.  120. 

16.  Custodes.     "  Inspectors,"  to  see  that  they  neither  brought  with  them  verses  already 

composed,  nor  such  as  vvere  the  production  of  others. 17.  Di  bene  fcceruni,  &c.    The 

idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  thy  wager  Crispinus. 
The  gods  be  praised  for  having  made  me  what  l  am,  a  man  of  tnoderate  powers,  and  retir- 
ing  cbaracter.     D«  thou  go  on,  undisturbed  by  any  rivalry  on  my  part  vvith  thy  turgid  and 

empty  versifying. Inopis  me  quodque  pusilh,  &c.     "  In  having  made  me  of  a  popr  and 

humble  mind." 1^.  Ai  tu  conclusas,  &c.     The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows:  At 

iu  imitare,  ut  mavis,  auras  conclusa*  hircinisfollibus,  laboranles  usque  dumignis  molliat  ferrum." 
On  the  subject   of  ancient  bellovvs,   consult   Beckmans  History  of  Inveidions,  vot.  \.  p.  103, 

seqq.  Johnstotfs  transl. 20.  Usqnv.'  "Constantly.', 21.  Utmavis.    "As  rauch  as  thou 

pleasest»" 
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21.  Beaius  Fannius.  "Ahappy  man  is  Fannius,  his  writings  and  his  bust  having  been 
«carried,  without  any  trouble  on  bis  part,  to  the  public  library."  In  rendering  ullro,  (which 
is  commonly  translated  "  unasked  for"),  we  have  followed  the  authorily  of  the  scholiast. 
"  Fannim  Quadratus,  pocta  malus,  cuni  libcros  non  haberel,  haercdipetac  sine  cjus  cura  ct  atudio 
(ultro)  libros  cjus  ct  imagincm  in  publicns  bibliotliccas  reftrcbant,  nullo  tamcn  merito  scriptoris." 
In  this  way,  ultro  niay  have  a  double  meanin.  :  the  one  mentioned  by  tlie  scholiast  in  rela- 
tion  to  thc  legacy-hunters,  and  the  otherslyly  alluding  to  theabsence  of  all  mer.tal  exertion, 
on  the  part  of  Fannius  himself,  towards  rendering  his  produetions  worthy  of  so  high  an 
honour.  At  Rome,  when  a  poet  had  gainedforhimself  a  distinguishednarae  amonghiscontem- 
poraries,  his  works  and  his  bust  were  placed  in  the  puhlic  libraries.  Fannius,  however,  lucky 
man,  secures  for  hiinself  a  niche  there,  without  any  trouble  on  his  pan,either  bodily  ovmentaL 
As  the  famous  Palatine  library  was  founded  by  Augustus  A.  U-  C.  726,  and  the  present  book 
of  Satires  was  given  to  the  world  before  this  date,  (compare  Chronological  Arrangement  of 
the  works  of  Horace,  p.  xxvn.  6f  this  volume,)  the  reference,  in  the  present  passage,  must 
be,  as  Wieland,  Heindorff,  and  others  think,  to  the  pubiic  Iibrary  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
afterthe  Dalmatian  war,  from  the  produce  of  the  spoils  that  had  been  taken.  This  would 
l>e  A.  U.  C.  715.     Corapare  Pliny,  H.  N.  52.  2.     Lipsius,  de  Biblioth.  syntagm.  c.  9.  (Opp.  L. 

3. /».1137.) 22.  Capsis.     Literally,  "his  book-cases."     The  capsae  were  cases  or  boxes 

for  holding  books  or  wiitings.  By  the  use  of  the  terra  on  the  present  occasion,  the  poet 
would  seem  to  allude  to  the  voluminous  nature  of  the  wretched  productions  of  Fannius. 

23.  Timentis.    The  gehitive,  as  in  apposition  with  the  personal  pronoun  mci,  which  is  ira- 
plied  in  the  possessive  mta.     Compare  the  analogous  and  equally  elegaut  forms,  mea  ipsius 

causa,  tua  unius  opcra,  &c.  and  Zumpt,  L.  G.   2d  ed.  p.  234.  Kenrick's  transl. 24.  Genus 

hoc.  Understand  scribendi.  Alluding  to  Satire. — — 25.  Qiiemvis  media  elige  turba.  "  Take 
any  one  at  random  from  the  midst  of  the  crowrd."- — 28.  Hunc  capit  argeidi  splendor,  &c. 
"  This  one  the  glitter  of  silver  captivates,  Albius  is  lost  in  admiration  of  bronze."  By 
<irgenti,  vessels  of  silverare  meant;  and  by  acrc,  vessels  and  statues  of  bronze.  One  of  the 
ischoliasts  rnakes  the  allusion  in  aere  to  be  to  Corinthian  brass,  and  in  this  Wieland  and 
others  concur.     It  is  better,  we    conceive,  to  give  the  term  aes  in  this  passage  a  more  ge- 

neral  meaning. Albius.     Not  the  poet,  Albius  Tibullus,  as  Baxter  would  have  us  believe, 

(but  some  individual  or  other,  remarkable  merely  for  his  passionate  attachment  to  bronze. 

29.  Mutat  mcrccs.    "  Trades."     The  first  merchants  traded  in  an  exchange  of  merchan- 

dize.  When  they  afterwards  used  money,  they  retained  the  terms  established.  Hence 
mutare  merces,  which  properly  raeans  "  to  barter,"  is  here  used  to  indicate  regular  traffic  by 
means  of  a  circulating  medium.     Compare  the  primitive   meanings  of  the  Greek  verbs, 

apwjiai,  uviopai,  and  -wXew. Ad  tum,  quo  vtspcriina,  &c.     An  clegant  circumlocution  for 

"  the  west."     With  tum,  supply  soleni. 30.  Quin  per  mala  praeceps,  &c.     "  Nay,   like 

dust  gathered  by  the  whirlwind,  he  is  borne  headlong  throughthe  midst  of  dangers." 22. 

Summa  diperdat.     For  perdat  de  summa. 

34.  Fenum  liabet  in  cornu.  "  He  has  bay  on  his  horn,"  i.  e.  he  is  a  dangerous  creature. 
This,  according  to  the  satirist,  is  the  cry  with  which  the  poet  is  greeted,  whenever  he  shows 
himself  to  any  of  the  characters  that  have  just  been  described,  and  they  instantlyclear  the 
way  for  hitn  by  a  rapid  retreat.  The  expression  in  the  text  is  a  figurative  one,  and  is  taken 
from   the  Roman  custom  of  tying  hay  on  the  horns   of  such  of  their  cattle  as  were  mis- 

chievous,  and  given  to  pushing,  in   order  to  warn  passengers  to  be  on   tbeir  guard. ■ 

Dummodo  risum  cxcutiat  sibi.  "  lf  he  can  only  raise  a  laugh  for  his  own  amusement." — — 
36.  Et,  quodciu.quc  semel  charlis  illeverit.     «'  And  whatever  he  has  once  scribbled  on  his 

paper."     With  illcccrit  supply  airamcnlo. Omvcs  gestiet  a  fumo,  &.c.   The  idea  intended  to 

be  conveyed  is,  that  the  poet  will  take  delipht  in  showing  his  productions  to  all,  even  to  the 

very  rabble  about  town. 37.  Afurno  redcuntes  lacuque.     »«  As  they  return  from  the  bake- 

house  and  thc  basin."  Bv  lacusis  here  meant  a  basin,  or  receptacle,  containing  water, 
supplied  from   the   aqueducts.  for   public    yse       Frontinus  (Dc.  Aqued.   73.)  makes  the 
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number  of  them  throughout  Rome  to  have  been  591,  and  they  would  6eem  to  have  an- 
swered  the  same  purposes  of  convenience  with  our  modern  pumps.  Hence,  if  the  present 
clause  were  rendered  in  accordance  merely  wit.h  the  Tanguage  and  usage  of  our  own  times, 
so  as  to  obviatethe  anachronism,  it  would  run  as  follows  :  "  As  they  return  from  the  baker's 
or  the  pump."  The  lacus,  or  basins,  which  we  are  here  considering,  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  Caslella  or  main  reservoirs.  Compare  the  description  given  by  Forcellini: 
c:  Varro  (L.  L.  4.  5.)  lacum  definit,  lacunam  magnam,  ubi  aqua  conlineri  potest.  Hinc  lacus 
Romae  fuerunt  capaces  alvei,  in  quihus  aquae  recipiebar.tur  ex  Aqueductibus  in  usum  publicum, 
jumentorum  potui,  lotionibus,  exstingucndis  incendiis,  et  fortasse  etiam  usibus  fullonum,  coria- 
riorum,  aliorumque  opificum. 

39.  Dederim  quibus  esse poetis.  "  Whom,  for  my  part,  I  allow  to  be  poets."  Poelis  is  put 
by  a  Graecism  iorpoelas.  The  perfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  here  used,  for  the  purpose  ot' 
softeningthe  assertion  that  is  made,  and  removing  from  it  every  appearance  of  arrogant  au- 
thority.     So  crediderim,  "  for  my  part  I  believe  :"  confirmaverim,  "  I  am  inclined  to  affirm," 

&c.     Compare   Zumpt,  L.  G.   2d  ed.  p.  331.   Kenrick's  transl. 40.  Concladere  versum. 

"  To  complete  a  verse,"  i.  e.  to  give  it  the  proper  number  of  feet— - — 42.  Sermoni.  "  To 
prose,"  i.  e.  the  every-day  Ianguage  of  common  intercourse.  Horace  here  refers  to  the 
style  of  his  satires,  and  tbeir  purposely-neglected  air.  His  claims  to  the  title  of  poet  rest 
on  his  lyric  productions ;  but  atthetime  when  the  present  satire  was  written,  he  had  made 
only  a  few  efforts  in  that  species  of  versification  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  receive  the 

highest  honours  of  poetry. 43.  Ingenium  cui  sit,  hc.    The  term  ingenium  here  means 

that  invention,  and  the  expression  mens  divinior  that  enthusiasm  or  poelic  inspiration,  which 
can  alone  give  success  to  the  votaries  of  the  epic,  tragic,  or  lyric  muse.  By  the  os  magna 
sonaturum  is  meant  nobleness  of  style,  which  also  forms  an  important  attribute  in  the  cha- 
racterof  a  poet. 

45.  Idcirco  quidam,,ko.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Wieland  in  this  passage,  and  those  of 
Colman  in  the  preface  to  his  version  of  Terence,  p.  sii.  seqq.  Compare  also  Cicero,  Orat. 
20.  "  Video  visum  esse  nonnullis,  Platonis  et  Democriti  locutionem,  eisi  ahsit  a  versu,  tamen, 
quod  incitatius  feraim '  et  clarissimis  verbqrum  luminibus  utatur,  potius  poema  putandam,  quam 
Comicorum  poetarum,  apud  quos,  nisi  quod  versiculi  sunt,  nihil  est  aliud  quotidiani  dissimile 
scrmonis." — —46.  Qjuod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis,  &c.  "  Eecause  neither  the  style  nor  the  subject 
matter  possess  fire  and  force  ;  because  it  is  mere  prose,  except  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
prose  by  having  a  certain  fixed  measure."  The  reasoning  in  the  text  is  asfollows:  Three 
things  are  requisite  to  form  a  great  poet;  richness  of  invention,  fire  of  imagination,  and 
nobleness  of  slyle.  But  since  comedy  has  none  of  these,  it  is  doubted  whether  it  be  a  real 
poem.  This  mode  of  arguing,  as  Sanadon  observes,  when  confined  to  the  higher  species 
of  poetry,  such  as  the  tragic  or  epic,  is  perfectly  just ;  for  although  comedy,  satire,  fables, 
&,c.  are  kinds  of  poelry,  yet  Horace  means  the  nobler  species,  which  he  calls  justa  poemata. 
It  should  a!so  be  remarktad,  that  what  is  here  said  of  Comedy,  must  be  confined,  almost 
exclusively,  to  the  New.  The  comedies  of  Cratinus,  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  old 
school,  were  frequently  graced  with  many  apassage  of  beautiful  idea  and  high  poetry ;  and 
indeed  Giuinctilian  (10.  1.)  deems  the  Old  Comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and 
bene&cial  object  for  a  young  pleader's  study.  Compare  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  169. 
2d  cU. 

48.  At  palcr  ardens,  &c.  The  poet  here  supposes  some  one  to  object  to  his  remark,  res- 
pecting  the  want  of  fire  and  force  in  Comedy,  by  referring  to  the  spirited  mode  in  which  the 
character  of  the  angry  father  is  drawn,  when  railing  at  the  excesses  of  a  dissipated  soa. 
Tbe  allusion  h  to  Dernea  in  Terence's  Adelphi.  and  to  Chremes  in  the  "  Self-tormentor"  of 

the  same  poet—  49.  Neposfdius.     "  His  dissolute  son.w -51.  Ambulet  anle  noctem  cum 

facibus.  The  refcrence  here  is  more  to  Greekthan  Roman  manners,  the  comedies  of  Te~ 
rence  being  rnere  iTiiUtions  of  tiiose  of  Meaander.    The  intbxicated  and  x>roftig&te  vouth 
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vrere  accustomed  to  rove  about  the  streets,  with  torches,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  after; 
«aving  ended  their  orgies  within  doors.  But  far  more  disgraceful  was  it,  to  appear  in  the 
public  streets,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  arid  bearing  torches,  before  the  day  was  drawn  to  a 

close. 52.  Numquid  Pomponius  islis,  &.c.     We  have  here  the  reply  of  the  poet,  whi»li 

is  simply  this;  that,  with  whatever  vehemence  of  language  the  angry  father  rates  his  son,  it 
13  very  little  ditFerent  frotn  wliat  Pomprniius  might  expect  from  his  fatlier,  if  he  were 
ative.    It  is  the  natural  language  of  the  passions  expressed  in  measures.     The  Pomponius, 

here  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  been  a  young  profligate  of  the  day. 53.  Lcviora.  "  Less 

severe  reproofs.''— — Ergo.  In  order  to  understand  the  connection  here  between  this  sen- 
tence  and  the  one  whicli  precedes,  we  must  suppose  the  following  to  be  understood  before 
crgo.  Now,  if  the  railings  of  the  angry  father  have  nothing  in  them  either  sublime  or 
poetical,  and  if  they  are  equally  devoid  of  ornament  and  elegance,  (i.  e.  if  they  are  pum 

seil.  opprobria,)  "  then,"  &c. 54.  Puris  verbis.     "  In  words  equally  devoid  of  ornament 

and  elegance."— -— 56.  Personatus.     "  Represented  on  the  stage." 

58.   Tempora  cerla  modosque,  &c.     "  Their  fixed  times  and  rhythm." 60.  Non,utsi 

solvas,  &c.  The  construction  is,  Non  etiam  invenias  membra  disjecti  poetae,  ut  si  solvas 
(hos  versus  Ennii).  The  term  eiiam  is  here  equivalent  to  pariter,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
poet  is,  that  the  lines  composed  by  Lucilius  and  himself  become,  when  divested  of  namber 
and  rhythm,  so  much  prose,  and  none  will  find  the  scattered  fragments  animated  with  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  as  he  will,  if  he  take  to  pieces  the  two  lines  of  Ennius  which  are  cited. 
These  verses  of  the  old  bard  are  imitated  by  Virgil,  (Jien.  7  621.)  "  Jmpulit  ipsa  manus 

portas,"  &c. 63.  Alias.     "  At  some  other  time." 65.  Sulcius  acer  et  Caprius.    The 

scholiast  describes  these  twopersons  as  informers,  and  at  the  same  time  lawyers,  hoarse  with. 
bawling  at  the  bar,  and  armed  with  their  written  accusations.  "  Hi  acerrimi  delatores  et  cau- 
sidicifuisse  dicuntur,  et  ideo  rauci,  quod  in  contentione  judiciorum  clamant;  cum  libellis  autem, 
quibus  annotant  quae  deferunt." 66.  Rauci  male  cumqut  libellis.     "  Hoarse  with  bawling 

to  the  annoyance  of  their  hearers,  and  armed  with  their  written  accusations."  The  ex- 
pression  rauci  male  may  also,  but  with  less  force,  be  translated,  "  completely  hoarse,"  i.  e. 
so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  voices. — If  the  praetor  allowed  the  name  of  the  ac- 
cused  to  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals,  for  he  might  refuse  to  receive  it,  (Cic.  Ep.  ad 
Fam.  8.  8.)  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  praetor,  a  scroll  or  tablet  (libellus),  accurately 
written,  mentioning  the  nameof  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  relating 

to  it.    This  the  accuser  subscribed,  or  another  for  him  if  he  could  not  write. 

69.  Ut  sis  tu  similis,  &c.  "  So  that,  even  if  thou  art  like  the  robbers  Caelius  and  Birrius,  I 
am  not  like  Caprius  or  Sulcius,"  i.  e.  if  thou  art  a  robber  like  Caelius  and  Birrius,  Iam 

not  an  informer,   like  Caprius    or  Sulcius." 71.  Nulla  taberna  meos,  &c.     "No  book- 

seller's  shop,  nor  pillar,  has  any  productions  of  mine."  Books,  at  Rome,  were  exposed  for 
sale,  either  in  regular  establishments,  (tabernae  librariae)^  or  on  shelves  around  the  pillars  of 
porticoes  and  public  buildings.  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast:  "  Hoc  ideo 
jposuit,  quia  bibliopolae  slationes  vcl  armaria  circa  pilas  vel  columnas  h  bebant,"  and  also  that 
'of  Porphyrion :  "  Negat  se  libellos  suos  edere  bibliopolis,  qui  vel  tabernas  haheant,  vel  armaria 
quae  sunt  apud pilas."    Allusion  is  again  made  to  these  pillars  or  columns  in  the  Epistle  to 

the  Pisos,  v.  373. 72.  Queis  m&nus  insudet,  &.c.    •'  Over  wbich  the  hand  of  the  rabble 

and  of  Hermogenes  Tigellius  may  sweat."  As  the  death  of  Tigellius,  the  singer,  is  mentioned 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  satire,  some  commentators  imagine  that  the  poet  here 
refers  to  a  different  individual  of  the  same  name.  This  is  all  perfectly  idle.  We  need  not 
doubt  but  that  the  present  satire  was  written  before  the  second,  and  that  it  is  here  out  of  its 
properplace.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  this,  in  the  very  fact  of  the 
92d  verse  of  this  satire  occurring  again  as  the  27th  of  the  2d. — As  regards  Hermogenes,  it 
would  appear  that  he  sought  to  acquire  for  himself  a  sort  of  literary  reputation,  by  c/on- 
stantly  frequenting  the  bookseller's  shops  and  the  book-stands  of  *he  day. 

1Q0 
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73.  Necrecito.  Understand  quae  scripsi. 74.  In  medio  qui,  &c.  lt  is.here  objected  to  the 

poct,  that,  if  he  himself  does  not  openly  recite  satirical  verses  of  his  composing,  yet  there  are 
many  who  do  recite  theirs,  and  that  too  even  in  the  forum  andthe  batb  :  selecting  the  latter 
pVice  in  particular,  beeause,  "  being  shut  in  on  every  side  by  walls,  it  gives  a  pleasing  echo 
to  the  voice."  To  this  the  poet  replies,  that  such  persons  are  mere  fools,  and  altogether 
jgnorant  of  what  propriety  demands,  as  is  sbown  in  their  selection  of  the  place  wbere  they 

choose  to  exhihit  themselves. 77.  Haud  illud  quaerentes.     "  Who  never  stop  to  put  this 

questiou  to  themselves." Sine  sensu.    "  Without  any  regard  to  what  propriety  demands." 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.3.66. 78.   Laedere  gaudes,  &c.    The  poet's  an- 

tagonist  is  here  supposed  to  return  to  the  altack  with  a  new  chnrge.  Well  then,if  thou 
recilest  in  private  and  not  in  public.  it  is  only  the  prompting  of  a  malicious  spirit,  thal  thou 
mayest  slander  witli  the  more  impunity  amid  the  secret  circle  of  thy  friends  ;  for  "  thou 

takest  delight  in  assailing  the  characters  of  others,"   (Lacdere  gaudes.) 79.  Et  hoc  studio 

pravusfacis.     "  And  this  thou  doest  from  the  eager  promptings  of  an  evil  heart."    Literallyp 

Y  and  this,  evil-hearted,  tliou  doest  with  eager  feelings." Unde  petitum    hocin  mejacis. 

The  poet  indignantly  repels  thecharge,.  and  introduces  a  most  beautiful  moral  lesson  res-. 
pecting  the  duties  of  friendship. 

81.  Ahsentem  qui  rodit  amicum.  Tn  order  to  connect  the  train  of  ideas,  we  must  suppose 
somelhing  like  the  following  clause  to  precede  the  present  Hne  :  No,  the  maxim  by  which, 
my  conduct  is  governed  is  tkis.  "He  who  backbites  an  absent  friend,"  &c.  There  is  no 
term  in  our  language  which  more  forcibly  expresses  the  meaning  of  rodere  in  this  passage 
than  the  homely  one  which  we  have  adopted:  "to  backbite."  And  yet  even  this  in  some 
respects  does  not  come  fully  up  to  the  signification  of  the  original.  The  allusion  is  to  that 
"  gnavving"  of  auother's  character,  which  is  the  raore  injurious  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  to 
be  detected  and  put  down.- — 82.  Solutos  qui  captat  risus  horninum,  &c.  "  Who  seeks  ea- 
gerly  for  the  loud  laughter  of  those  around  hira,  and  the  reputation  of  a  wit."  The  allusion 
is  to  one,  who  Values  not.  the  character  or  the  feelings  of  others  if  he  can  but  raise  a  laugh  at 
their  expcnce,  and   who  will  sacrifice  the  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendship  to  some  paltry 

witficism. 85.  Hic  niger  est,  &c.     "  Th.is  man  is  black  of  heart,  shun   him  thou  that 

b:»st  Ihe  spirit  of  a  Roman."     Compare  the  spiriled  version  of  Wieland  : 

._ ■■<■  den  nenn'  ich  schwartz,  vor  dem 

vor  dem,  ihr  Romer,  seyd  auf  eurer  Huth  !" 

86.  Sacps.  iribus  lcclis,  &c.  The  usual  number  of  couches  placed  around  the  mensa  or  ta- 
ble,  in  a  Roman  banqueting-room,  was  three,  one  side  of  the  table  being  left  open  for  the 
slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.  On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three  guests, 
sometimes  four.  As  Varro  directs  that  the  guests  should  never  be  below  the  number  of  the 
Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muscs,  four  persons  on  a  couch  would  exceed  this  rule,  and 
make  what,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  would  be  called  a  large  party.  Hence  the  present 
passage  of  Horace  maybe  paraphrased,as  follows:  "  One  may  often  see  a  large  party  as- 

sembled  at  supper." 87.  Imus.     "  He  that  occupies  the  lowest  seat."    The  allusion  is 

to  the  scurra,  buffoon,  br  jester,  who  occupied  the  last  seat  on  the  Iowvest  couch,  immediately 
belovv  the  entertainer.  When  we  speak  herc.of  the  lowest  couch  in  a  Roman  entertain- 
ment,  the  term  must  be  taken  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  in  accordance  with  Roman  usage. 
The  following  explanation  may,  in  the  absence  of  a  diagram,  throw  somelight  on  thispoint. 
If  the  present  page  be  imagined  a  square,  the  top  and  two  sides  will  represent  the  parts  of  a 
Roman  table  along  which  the  three  couches  were  placed.  The  couch  on  the  right  hand 
was  called  summus  lectus,  the  one  placed  along  the  side  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  top 
of  the  page  was  called  medius  lectus,  the  remaining  couch,  on  the  left,  was  termed  imus  Uc- 
tus.    The  last  seat  on  this  was  the  post  of  the  scurra,  and  immediately  above  him  reclined 

the  master  of  the  feast. 87.  Amet.    Consult  Various  Readings. Quavis  adspergere 

cunvlos.    "  To  attack  the  whole  party  with  every  kind  of  witticism."    Literally :  **  to  be- 
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?prinkle  theni  all  in  any  way."     With  quavis  understand  ratiouc,  and  not  uqua  as  some  com 

raentators  maintain. 88.  Practcr  cum,  qui  praebet  aquam.     "  Except  him  Who  furnishcs 

the  water."  i.  e.  the  entertainer,  wlio  supplies  the  guests  with  water,  eithcr  hot  or  cold,  but 
more  particularly  the  former,  for  tbe  purpose  of  tempering  their  wine.  On  the  use  of  hot 
drinks  among  the  Romans,  compare  Excursus  9.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  3.  19.  8. Hunc.  The  entertainer.    Understand  adspergere. 

90.  Hic  tibi  comis,  &c.  "  And  yet  this  man  appearsto  thee,  who  art  such  a  foe  to  the 
black-hearted,  courteous,  entertaining,  and  frank  in  disposition."     By  nigris  are  here  meant 

the  whole  race  of  secret  calunmiators  and  detractors. 92.  Pas/illos  RufiUus  olet,  &.c. 

Compare  note  on  verse  72.-94.  Capitolini  Pttilli.  According  to  the  scholinsts,  this  PetU- 
lius  received  his  surname  of  Capitolinus  from  having  been  governor  of  the  capitol.  They 
add,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  stolen,  during  his  office,  a  golden  crown  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  and  that,  having  plead  his  cause  in  person,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  order 
to  gratify  Augustus,  with  wliom  he  was  on  friendiy  terms.  One  part,  at  least,  of  the  story 
is  incorrect,  since  the  Capitolini  were  a  branch  of  the  Petillian  family  long  before  this. 
(Compare  Vailtant,  Num.  Fam.  Rom.  vol.  2.p.  222.)  What  degree  of  credit  isto  be  attached 
to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  hard  to  say.     A  iu.ll  examination  of  the  whole   point  is  made 

byWieland. 95.  Defendas,ut  tuus  estmos.     "  Go  on  and  defend  him  in  thy  usual  way." 

— —99.  Sedtamen  admiror,  &c.  This  but,  as  Francis  remarks,  spoils  all  ;  and  this  artful 
and  secret  calumny  has  something  infinitely  more  criminal  in  it,  than  the   careless,  open 

freedom  of  Horace. 100.  Hic  nigrae  fucus  loliginis.     "  This  is  the  very  venom  of  dark 

detraction."  Literalty :  "  this  is  the  very  dye  of  the  black  cuttle-fish,"  i.  e.  the  black  dye  of 
the  cuttle-fish.  The  loligo  or  cuttle-fish  emits,  when  pursued,  a  liquor  as  black  as  ink,  in  or- 
der  to  escape  by  thus  discolouringthe  waters  around.     Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scho- 

liast :  "  Loligo  genus  est  piscis  marini,  succum  habens  nigrum  ct  atramento  similem." 101. 

Aerugomera.  "  This  is  pure  malignity."  Aerugo  means  literally  the  rust  of  copper,  zsfer- 
rugo  does  that  of  iron.  The  figurative  application  is  extremely  beautiful.  As  tbe  rust 
eatsawaythe  metal,  so  does  thegnawing  tooth  of  malignity  corrode  the  characterof  its  vic- 

tim. 102.  Atque  animo  prius.     "  And  from  my  breast  before  I  turn  to  write." — Ut  si  quiU 

promittere,  &c.     The  construction  is  :  "  Si  quid,  ut  aliud  (i.  e.  unquam),  verede  me  promittere 

possum. 105.  Insuevit  hoc  me.     "  Accustomed  me  to  this."  i.  e.  led  me  into  this  habit,  by 

the  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  he  adopted  in  my  case. 106.   Ut  fugerem,  exem- 

plis,  &.c.  "  That,  by  pointing  out  to  me  each  particular  vice  in  iiving  examples,  I  might  be 
induced  to  shun  them."     After  fugerem  understand  ea,  (sc.  vitia.) 

109.  Albiul  malevivatjilius.  "  What  an  evil  life  the  son  of  Albius  leads."  Some  com- 
mentators,  and  among  them  Baxter,  think  that  by  the  son  of  Albius  the  poet  Albius  Tibullus 
is  meant.  Strange  blindness.  Horace,  in  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  firet  book,  addresses  Ti- 
bullus  in  the  language  of  friendship,  and  yet  here  it  seems  he  insidiously  attacks  h's  charac- 

ter,  and  commits  the  very  ofFence  which  he  so  warmly  condemns  in  others ! 110.  Bamis. 

The  scholiast  describes  him  as  a  man  "  vilissimw  libidinis  atque  vitae."~— — Magnum  documen- 

tum.     Consult  Various  Readings. 114.   Treboni.     Compare  the  remark  of  the   scholiast. 

«  Hic  in  adulterio  deprensus  fuit.,r 115.  Sapiens.     "  A  philosopher."     It  belongs  to  philoso- 

phers  to  explain  the  reason  of  things,  and  to  show  why  one  action  is  honest,  and  another 
base.  The  poefs  father,  of  but  meau  rank,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  deeply  acquainted 
with  these  matters.  It  was  enough  that  he  knew  how  to  train  up  his  son  according  to  the 
institutions  of  earlier  days,  to  teach  him  plain  integrity,  and  to  preserve  his  reputation  from 

stain  and  reproach.     As  he  grew  up  he  vvould  be  able  to  manage  for  hiraself. 119.  Dura- 

verit.     "  Shall  have  streugthened." 120.  Nabis  sine  cortice.    A  metaphor  taken   frora 

swimming,  in  which  learners,  in  their  first  attempts,  make  use  of  pieces  of  cork  to  bear  them 

Up. 122.  Habes  auctorem,  quo  facias  hoc.     "  Thou  hast  an  authority  for  doingthis." 

123.  Unum  ez  judicibus  selectis.  The  Judiccs  Selecti  were  chosen  in  the  city  by  the  praetor, 
and  in  the  province» by  the  governor«.    (Corapare  Semca  de  Benef.  3.  7.)    They  were  taken 
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irom  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Senatorian  orEquestrian  rank,  and  tothts  tircumstancs 
the  epithet  selecti  particularly  refers.  (Compare  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  Selcclus.)  Their  du- 
ties  were,  in  general,  confined  to  criminal  cases.     Compare  Hcineccius,  Ant.  Bom.  Lib.  4.  tiU 

17.  §2.^.  734.  ed.  Haubold. Objiciebat.     "  He  presented  to  my  view." 124.  An  hcc. 

For  utrum  hoc. 

126.  Avidos  vicinum  funus,  &c.     "  As  the  funeral  of  aneighbour  terrifies  the  sick  when 
eager  after  food."     Witlj  avidos  understand  potiis  et  ciborum,  and  compare  the  explanation 

which  the  scholiast  gives  ot  the  term  :  "  Edaces  etcibi  impatientiores." 127.  Sibi  parcerc. 

"  To  spare  themselves,"  i.  e.  to  curb  their  appetites,  and  have  a  care  for  their  health.—  — 
129.  Ex  hoc.     "  By  the  force  of  such  culture  as  this."     Doring,  with  less  propriety  we  con- 

ceive,  makes  ex  hoc  equivalent  to  ex  hoc  inde  tempore 131.  Istinc.     "  From  the  number  of 

these."- 132.    Liber  amicus.     "  A   candid  friend." 133.    Consilium  jroprium.    "  My 

own  reflection." 134.  Porticus.    "  The  public  portico."     The  porticoes  were  structures 

of  great  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  were  used  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding  under 
cover.  They  took  their  names  either  from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  as  Por- 
licus  Concordiae,  Apollinis,  Quirini,  &c.  or  from  the  individuals  at  whose  expence  they  were 

erected,  as  Porticus  Pompeia,  Livia,  Octavia,  Agrippae,  &c. 135.  Non  belle.     Underetaiid 

jecit. 138.  Agito.     "  I  revolve." 139.  liludo  chartis.     "  I  amuse  myself  with  writing." 

Hoc.  Alluding  to  his  habit  of  frequent  writing,  or  versifying. 140.  Concedere.     "  To 

extend  indulgence."     In  the  sense  of  ignoscere. 142. Nam  multo plures  sumvs.     "  For 

we  are  a  much  stronger  body  than  one  would  suppose." Ac  veluti  te,  &c.     Horace,  ob- 

serves  Francis,  knows  not  anybetter  revenge  against  the  enemies  of  poetry,  than  to  force 
them  to  become  poets  themselves.  This  pleasantry  arises  from  the  pioselyting  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  who  insinuated  thernselvesinto  families  ;  entered  into  the  courts  of  justice;  disturbed 
thejudges;  and  were  always  more  successful   in  proportion   as  they  were  more  impudenC. 

Suchisthe  character  given  them  by  St.  Ambrose. 143.  In  hanc  concedere  turbam.     "  To 

join  this  numerous  party  of  ours." 


SATIRE  5.  Thislittle  poem  contains  the  account  of  ajourneyfrom  Rome  to  Brundisiunr, 
which  Horace  performed  in  company  with  Maecenas,  Virgil,  Plotius,  and  Va- 
rius.  Though  travelling  on  arTairs  of  state,  their  progress  more  resembled  an  excursion  of 
pleasure,  than  a  journey  requiring  the  dispatch  of  plenipotentiaries.  They  took  their  own 
villas  on  the  way,  where  they  entertained  each  other  in  turn,  and  dedined  no  amusement 
which  they  met  with  on  the  road.  They  must  indeed  have  proceeded  only  one  or  two  sta- 
ges  daily,  for  the  distance  was  about  350  miles  ;  and,  according  to  those  critics  who  have  mi- 
nutely  traced  their  progress,  and  ascertained  the  resting-places,  the  journey  occupied  twelve 
or  fifteen  days.  The  poet  salirically  and  comically  describes  the  inconveniences  encounter- 
ed  on  the  road,  and  all  the  ludicrous  incidents  which  occurred.  The  ridiculous  ensigns  of 
power  assumed  by  the  recorder  of  a  petty  country-town,  and  some  local  superstitions,  afFord- 
cd  infinite  mirth,  while  the  squabble  between  Sarmentus  and  Cicirrus,  two  buffoons  in  the 
train  of  Maecenas,  furnished  laughter  for  a  whole  evening.  There  is  something  agreea- 
ble  to  a  modern  reader,  in  being  thus  introduced,  as  it  were,  to  familiarity  and  intimacy 
with  Maecenasand  Virgil  ;  and  commentators  have  considered  this  satire  as  a  perfect  model 
of  the  narrative  style  of  poetry  ;  but  objections  have  been  made  to  some  of  its  details,  "  It 
is  true,"  says  Gibbon,  "  that  I  observe  in  it  with  pleasure,  two  well-applied  strokes  of  satire 
— one  against  the  stupid  pride  of  the  praetor  of  Fundi,  and  another  against  the  more  stupid 
superstition  of  the  people  of  Gnatia ;  butl  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  almost 
«nknowrn  journey  of  Rutilius  is  superior  to  that  of  Horace  in  point  of  description,  poetry, 
and  especially  in  fhe  choice  of  incidents.  The  gross  language  of  a  boatman,  and  the  ri- 
baldry  of  two  buffoons,  surely  belong  only  to  the  lowTest  species  of  comedy.    Tbeymight 
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divert  travellers  iu  a  humour  to  be  pleased  witb  every  tbing  ;  but  how  could  a  man  of  taste 
reflect  onthem  the  day  after  ?  They  are  less  offensive,  however,  than  the  infirmities  of  the 
poet  himself.  VVhat  unworthy  objects  for  the  attention  of  Horace,  when  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  in  vain  offered  to  him  a  field  of  instruction  and 
pleasure  !  Perhaps  this  journey,  which  our  poet  made  in  company  with  Maecenas,  creating 
much  envy  against  him,  he  wrote  this  piece  to  convince  his  enemies  that  his  thoughts  and 
occupations  on  the  road  vverefar  from  being  of  a  serious  or  political  nature."  (Miscellane- 
ous  Works,  vol.  4.  p.  345.)  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  probable,  that  it  was  merely 
written  forthe  amusement  of  the  party,  and  not  with  any  view  towards  the  entertainment 
of  the  public. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  idea  of  this  poem  was  suggested  to  Horace,  by  the  satire 
of  his  predecessor  Lucilius,  whe,  amongother  incidents  of  his  life,  has  described  a  journey 
which  he  performed  frora  Rome  along  the  rich  eoast  of  Campania,  all  the  way  to  Rhegium 
on  the  Sicilian  straits.  In  turn  it  gave  rise  to  such  works  as  the  Voyage  de  Bachaumont  et 
Chapelle.  The  almost  unknown  poem  of  Rutilius,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  is  in  the  Itinerari- 
um  o{  Rutilius  Numatianus,  a  Latin  author,  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It  h  a 
long  though  now  imperfect  poe,m,  giving  an  account,  in  a  serious  style,  of  his  return  from 
Rome  to  Gaul,  which  was  his  native  country.  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  248. 
seqq.) 


1.  Magna.    This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  capital,  as  marking  the  difference  in  size 
between  it  and  Aricia,  though,  considered  by  itself,  the  latter   was  no  inconsiderable  place, 

Aricia.     A  city  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  way,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Lanuvium.     Its 

citadel  was  placed  on  a  hill  above  the  road,  and  this  latter  site  answers  to  the  position  of 
the  modern  town  of  la  Riccia.  Strabo  makes  the  distance  between  Aricia  and  Rome,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  or  twenty  miles.  This,  however,  is  too  much,  and  we  must 
rather  follow  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (6.  32.)  who  gives  fifteen  miles.     The  itineraries  of 

Antoninusand  Jerusalem  marksixteen.  (Cramer's  Ancitvt  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  31.) 2.  Hobpitio 

tnodico.    "  In  a  middling  inn." Heliodorus.     Bothe  thinks  thatthe  individual  here  men- 

tioned  may  be  the  same  Heliodorus  of  whom  Hephaestion  twice  makes  mention,  and  to 
whom  Marius  Victorinus  (ed.  Putsch.  p.  2541.)  ailudes  in  the  following  words.  "  At  Juha 
(rex  Mauretaniae)  noster,  qui  inter  metricos  auctoritaiem  primae  eruditionis  obtinuit,  insistens 
Heliodori  vestigiis,  qui  inter  Gratcos  hujusce  artis  antistes  autprinus  aut  so/ws,"  &c.  To  whlch 
Bothe  adds  the  following  remark  in  support  of  his  conjecture :  "  Certe  res  metrica  non  abhorret 
ab  officio  rhetoris  literas  docentis  et  eloquentiam ;  neque  ejusmodi  hominis  commercio  invitus  usus 

fuerii  Flaccus  noster." 3.  Graecorum  linguae  doctissimus.      Consult   Various  Readings^ 

Horace  describes  Heliodorus  as  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauties  and 

graces  of  his  native  tongue. Forum  Appi.   Holstenius  (Adnot.  ad  Steph.  Byz.  p.  210.)  and 

Corradini  (Vet.  Lat.  11.  94.)  agree  in  fixing  the  position  of  this  place  at  Casarillo  di  Santa 
Maria.  But  D'AnviIIe,  from  an  exact  computation  of  distances  and  relative  positions, 
inclines  to  place  it  at  Borgo  Lungo,  near  Treponti,  on  the  present  road.  (Anal.  Geogr.  de  V 
Italie,p.  186. — Cramer^s  Anrient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  93.)     The  term  Forum  wTas  applied  to  places 

in  the  country  vvhere  markets  were  held  and  jusfice  adminisfeied. 4.  Dijfertum  nautis, 

&c.  "  Crammed  with  boatmen  and  knavish  inn-keepers."  The  boatmen  were  found  at 
this  place  in  great  numbers,  because  from  hence  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  and  was  called  Decennovium,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles, 
(Prop.  Rer.  Got.  1.  2.)  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced  a  little  beyond  Borgo 
Lungo. 

5.  Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  &c.  "This  part  of  our  route,  which,  to  more  active  travellers 
than  ourselves,  is  the  journey  of  a  stngle  day,  we  lazily  took  two  to  accomplish."  The  es- 
pression  aUius  praecinctis  refers  to  the  Roman  custom  of  tucking  up  tbe  toga  in  proportion 
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to  the  degree  of  activity  that  vvas  required,  and  hence  praecinctus,  like  succinctus,  cotaes  lo 
dehote  generally  a  person  of  active  habits.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  1.  34. 

^6.  Nimis.    Consult  Various  Readings,  and,  as  regards  the  Appian  way,  compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Epode4. 14. 7.  Deterrima.    Consult  Various  Readings. Ventriindico 

bettum.  u  Declare  war  against  niy  stomach,"  i.  e.  take  no  sUpper.  Cem:  an-  the  expla- 
nation  of  Dbring  t  "  Qui  rentri  cibum  potumqne  dcne^at,  hostititer  quasi  contra  ventrem  exsurgil, 

tumque  infestum  sibi   redtfit.'* 8.  Huud  animo  atqUo      "  With  imj  atience."— — 11.  Tum 

pueri  nautis,  &c.  "  Then  ouv  slaves  began  to  abuse  the  boatmen,  the  hoatmen  ottr  slaves." 
12.  Huc  appelle.  "  Come  to  here."  Tbis  is  the  exclamation  of  one  o'f  the  slaves  to  the 
men  in  the  canal-boat.  The  momenl  the  boat  is  brought  to,  a  lnrge  number  crowd  on 
board,  and  then  arises  the  second  cry  from  the  slave,  bidding  the  boatman  stop  and  take  in 
no  more,  as  he   has  already   three  hundred  on  board.     The  rottnd  nttmber  is   here  used 

merely  to  denote  a  great  crowd. 13.  Aes^    "  The  fare."— — Mula.    The  Mttle  to  draw 

thc  canal-boat. 

14.  Mali  culices.     "The  troublesome  gnats."- — ^15.  Ut.     "  While  in  the  meahtime." 

16.  Multaprolutusruppa.    "  Drenched  with  plenty  of  wretched  wine."     Compare  the 

term  prohitus  with  the   Greek  fieBpeynhos.-. 21.  CerebrOsus.     u  An  irritable  fellow."- 23. 

Dolat.     "  Belabours."     The  literal  import  of  this  verb  is,  "  to   hew  roughly,"  "  to  chip," 

&c.     K  is  here  used  in  an  acceptation  frequently  given  to  it  by  tbe  Roman  vulgar. 

Quarta  hora.     The  fourth  hour  frnm  sunrise  is  here  meant,  answeringto  our  ten  o'clock. 

24.  Feronia.  The  grove  and  fountain  of  Feronia  were  on  the  Appiau  way,  about  three 
miles  above  Terracina  or  Anxur.  The  fountain  or  lake  is  spoken  of  by  Vibius  Sequestet, 
(rfe  Flum  et  Font.)  There  was  a  temple  also  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Feronia,  the  founda- 
tion  of  which  is  attributed  by  Dionysitts  of  Halicarnassus,  (2.  49.)  to  certain  Spartans.  who 
had  left  their  country  to  escape  from  the  severe  lavvs  of  Lycurgus,  and  who,  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings,  arrived  on  the  Latin  coast.  In  this  temple  was  a  seat,  on  which  slaves 
receivedtheir  freedom,  this  verse  being  inscribed  on  it,  "  Benemeriti  strvi  sedeant,  surganl 
liberi."    {Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  8.  564. — Cramefs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.p.  100.) 

25.  Repimus.    This  alludes  to  the  slowness  of  their  journey  up  hill  to  Tarracina.    Com- 
pare  the  scholiast.    "  Repimus :  quia  Ulis  temporibus  adhuc  urbs  Tarracinensis  in  altissimo 

monte  erat. 26.  Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur.    "  Anxur  perched  on  rocks  con- 

spicuous  from  afar."  This  city,  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  was  also  called  Tarracina.  Anxnr 
was  probably  its  Volscian  name.  (Ennius,  ap.  Fest.  s.  r.  Anxur. — Plin.  H.  N.  3.  5.)  It 
stood  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  or  rather,  a  collection  of  white  and  lofty  rocks,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  modern  Tarracina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  first  named 
Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation,  indicative  of  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  (Strab.  5. — vol. 
%p.  161.  ed  Tsschk.)  Ovid  calls  it  Trachas.  (Met.  15.  717.)  ■  With  the  generality  of  Roman 
writers,  however,  it  is  called  Tarracina,  and  sometimes  in  the  plural,  TarracinaC.  (Lvo.  4. 
59.— Appian  B.  C.  3.  12.)  This  place  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval  station ;  itsport  is 
noticed  by  Livy  (27.  4.),  and  it  is  classed  by  that  historian  with  those  colonies  which  were 
required  to  furnish  sailors  and  stores  for  the  Roman  fleet.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.2. p. 

100.  seqq.) 29.  Amicos  wliti  componere  amicos.    The  "friends"  here  alluded  to  were 

Augustus  and  Antony.  Maecenas  and  Cocceius  had  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
these  rival  chiefs  A.  U.  C.  714,  at  Brundisium,  (Dio  Cassius,  47.  28.  seqq.)  and  had  subse- 
quently  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  any  new  causes  of  difference.  Hence  the  language 
of  Horace,  "amicos  soliti  componere  aversos."  Their  efforts,  however,  proved  in  a  grefct 
degree  unavailing,  and  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  were  taking  rapid  possession  of  the  two 
competitors  for  erapire,  when  the  young  Caesar  found  that  Antony's  aid  would  be  all  im- 
portant  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  Antony,  wlio  was  nn  the  eve  of  a  war  with  fhe  Par- 
thians,  wished  to  sttengthen  himself  beforehand  by  coming  to  a  second  amicable  undeir- 
stattding  with  his  rival.    This  was  finally  «fffected,  A.  U.  C.  717,  by  the  instrnriientaliry  of 
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Octavia,  and  an  iutcrview  took  place  at  Tarentuui.  Herc  it  was  agreeu  that  the  young 
Caesar  should  give  up  to  Antony  two  legions  for  the  Parthian  service  ;  and  that  Antony,  int 
return,  should  leave  a  hundred  aruied  galleys  with  Caesar.  Octavia  moreover  prevailed  on 
Antony  to  resign  twenty  light  ships  to  Caesar,  and  procured  from  her  brother  twenty  thou- 
sand  foot  for  her  husband.  After  some  intermarriages  had  been  planned,  the  parties  sepa- 
rated-  Caesar  went  to  war  with  Pompey  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily,  and  Antony  sailed  for 
Asia.  The  meeting  of  Alaeeenasand  Cocceius  at  Anxur  was  previousto  this  last  conference, 
aud  was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  it  Maecenas  acted  for  Caesar,  and  Capito  for  An- 
tony ;  while  Cocceius,  to  whom  the  scholiast  adds  Agrippa,  appeared  as  the  friend  of  both 
parties.  Cocceius,  whose  full  name  was  Cocceius  Neiva,  was  a  distinguished  jurist  of  the 
day.  He  received  thc  consulship  the  year  following,  along  witli  L.  Gellius.  (Compare 
Plutarch,  Vit.  Ant.  35.  rol  6.  p.  105.  ed.  Huttcn.—Dio  Cassms,  48.  hb.—  Widand  adloc.) 

30.  JTigra  coUyria.  "  Black  salve."  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  of  which 
Celsus  speaks  "  Ex  frcquentissimis  coUyriis  est  id.  quod  quidam  cythion,  quidam  a  cinereo 
colore  lephrion  appcllant.,y     Dacier,  without  any  authority,  supposes,   not  eye-salve,  bnt  dis- 

iilled  water,  to  be  here  meant  by  the   poet. Lippus.     "  Being  afflicted  with  sore  eyes." 

32.  Ad  unummfactus  homo.  "  A  man  of  the  most  polished  nfanners."  A  metaphor  taken 

from  workers  in  marble,  who  try  the  smoothness  of  the  rnarbie,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
joinings,  by  drawing  the  nail  over  them.  Thus  the  scholiast  remarks:  "  Translatio  a  mar- 
morariis,  quijunctnras  marmorum  tum  demum  perfectas  dicunt,  si  unguis  superductus  non  of- 
fend'^tur.,,  Some  commentators  refer  the  phrase  in  question  to  mental  accomplishments. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  scholiast  gives  the  true  explanation  when  he  renders  it  by  '•'  elegans" 
i'•urbanus,,  Compare  Fea  :  '•  Ad  unguem  factus  homo,  erit  homo  expolitus,  eadem  meta- 
phora,  ut  statua  martaorea,  in  qua  nulla  scabrities,  nulla  salebra  ungue  reperiri  possit.,t  We 
would  say,  in  our  own  idiom,  "  a  perfect  gentleman." 

34.  Fundos.  The  town  of  Fundi,  iu  Latiura,  was  situated  on  the  Appian  way,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Anxur,  and  near  asmall  lake,  which,  frora  that  circumstance,  obtained  the 
name  of  Fundanus  lacus.  Fundi  recejved  the  right  of  voting,  A.  U.  C.  564,  and  its  citizens 
were  enrolled  in  the  Aemilian  tribe.     It  was  subsequently  colonised  by  the  veteran  soldiers 

of  Augustus.    (Front.  de  Col. — Cramefs  Ancient  Ilaly,  vol.  2.  p.   122.) Aufidio   Lusco 

practore.  In  this  there  is  a  double  joke.  First,  in  the  title  of  Praetor  being  applied  to  a 
mere  recorder  of  a  petty  town,  whether  assumed  by  himself,  or  foolishly  given  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  secondly,  in  the  mode  in  which  their  departure  from  the  place  is  an- 
nounced,  imitating  the  formal  Roman  way  of  marking  events  by  consulships :  "We  leave 

Fundi  during  the  praetorship  of  Aufidius  Luscus." Libenter.    "  In  high^lee."    Compare 

the  remark  of  Zeunius :  "  Libenter ;  ob  largani  ridendi  ^0^10^1." 35.  Praemia.     "  The 

magisterial  insignia."     Compare   the  explanation   of   the  scholiast.    "  Praemia :  insignia 

dignitatis.,, 36.  Praetextam.    The  toga praetexta  was  a  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple, 

and.  used  by  the  higher  class  of  raagistrates. Latum  clavum.     A  tunic,  or  vest,  with   two 

borders  of  purple,  laid  iike  a  lace  upon  the  middle  or  opening  of  it,  down  to  the  bottom,  in 
such  a  way  that,  when  the  tunie  was  drawn  close,  the  two  purple  borders  joined  and 
seemed  to  form  a  single  broad  one.  If  these  borders  were  large,  the  tunic  was  called  latus 
clavus,  or  tunica  laticlavia,  and  was  peculiar  to  senators,  if  they  were  narrow  it  was  theu 
named  angustus  clavus,  ortunica  angusticlavia,  andwas  peculiarto  the  knights  orequites.--  ■■■ 
Prunaeque  batillum.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  censer,  or  pan,  containing  coals  of  fire,  and 
carried  before  the  higher  magistrates  on  solemn  occasious  for  tne  purpose  of  burning  per- 
fumes  in  honour  of  the  gods,  as  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  perform  no  important  act 
without  a  previous  offering  to  the  gods  of  some  kind  or  other.  Luscus  deems  the  arrival  of 
Maecenas  an  occasion  that  calls  for  such  a  ceremony,  and  he  foolishly  assumes  this  badge 
of  dignity  among  the  rest. 

87.  $£amn?rarum  urbt,    The  allu«ion  is  to  Formiae,  now  Mola  di  Gada,  a  short  distance  to 
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the  south-east  of  Fundi,  and  which  is  looked  upon  by  the  most  ancient  writers  as  the  abodis 
and  capital  of  the  Horaeric  Laestrygones.  Compare,  however,  Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und 
Rdmer,  vol.  9.  p.  684.  But  Formiae  is  chiefly  interesting  from  having  been  long  a  favourite 
residence  of  Cicero,  and  finally  the  scene  of  the  tragical  event  which  terminated  his  exist- 
ence.  He  sometimes  talks  of  his  retreat  here  as  his  Caietan  villa  (ad  Att.  1.  Ep.  2.  and  3.), 
but  raore  commonly  terms  it  his  Formianum.  (2.Ep.  4. 8.  and  10,  &c.)  He  appears  to 
have  resided  here  during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  civii  war  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey.  Acoording  to  the  scholiast,  Horace  calls  Formiae  the  city  of  the  Mamurrae,  in  allu- 
sion  to  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  great  wealth,  who  owrted  the  larger  partof  the  place. 
The  scholiast,  however,  forgets  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  means  by  this  appellation  to  indulge 
in  a  stroke  of  keen,  though  almost  imperceptible,  satire.  Mamurra  was  indeed  a  native  of 
Formiae,  but  of  obscure  origin.  He  served  under  Julius  Caesar,  in  Gaul,  as praefeclus  fabro* 
tum,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour  with  him,  that  Caesar  permitted  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expence  of  the  Gauls  in  any  way  he  was  able.  Mamurra,  in  consequence,  became,  by  acts 
of  the  greatest  extortion,  possessed  of  enormous  riches,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  Here  he  displayed  so  little  modesty  and  reserve  in  the  employment  of  his 
fortune,  as  to  be  the  first  Roman  that  encrusted  his  entire  house,  situate  on  the  Coelian  hill, 
with  marble.  We  have  two  epigrams  of  Catullus,  in  vvhich  he  is  severely  handled.  Horace, 
of  course,  would  never  bestow  praise  on  such  a  man,  neither  on  the  other  hand  would  he 
be  openly  severe  on  one  whom  Auga&tus  favoured.  His  satire,  therefore,  is  the  keener  as  it 
is  the  more  concealed,  andthe  city  of  the  venerable  Lamian  line,  (Ode  3.  17.)  is  now  called 

after  a  race  of  whom   nothing  was  known. Manemus.     "  We  pass  the  night."     In  the 

sense  oipernoctamur. 38.  Murena  praebente  domum,  &c.    The  party  supped  at  Capito's  and 

slept  at  Murena*s.  The  individual  last  mentioned  was  a  brother  of  Terentia,  the  wife  of 
Maecenas.  He  was  subsequently  put  to  death  for  plotting  against  Augustus.  Compare  In- 
troductory  Remarks,  Ode  2.  10.  and  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  Odes,  p.  182. 

39.  Posteralux  oritur.     An  amusing  imitation  of  the  Epic  style. 40.  Plotius  et  Varius. 

These  were  the  two  to  whom  Augustus  entrusted  the  correction  of  the  Aeneid  after  VirgiPs 
death.  Varius  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  Ode  1.  6.  1.  They  were  both  very  intimate 
with  Maecenas,  and  their  names  occur,  with  his  and  Virgil's,  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  this  book 

(v.  81.)     "  Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque." Sinucssae.     Sinuessa  was  a  Roman 

colony  of  some  note,  situate  close  to  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  founded,  as  is  said, 
on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  acientGreek  city.  (Liv.  10.  21. — Plin.  H.  N.  3.  5. — Pomp.  McL 
2.  4.)     It  lay  below  Minturnae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  was  the  last  town  of  the  New 

Latium,  having  originally  belonged  to  Campania 41.  Candidiores.     "  More  sincere." 

42.  Devinctior.    "  More   strongly  attached." 44.  Sanus.     "  As  long  as  I  am  in  my 

right  mind."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Dum  sentio  acjudico,  ut  sanae  mentis 
homo." 

45.  Campano  ponti.    The  bridge  over  the  little  river  Savo,  now  Savonc,  is  here  meant 

Compare  the   scholiast :    "  Campano  ponti ;  qui  est  citra  XVI  milliarium  a  Capua.J>- 46. 

Parochi.  "  The  commissaries."  Before  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Posthumius,  the  magistrates 
of  Rome  travelled  at  the  public  charge,  without  being  burthensome  to  the  provinces.  After- 
wards,  however,  it  was  provided  by  the  Lex  Julia,  de  Provinciis,  that  the  towns  through  which. 
any  public  functionary,  or  any  individual  employed  in  the  business  of  the  statepassed,  should 
supply  him  and  his  retinue  with  firewood,  salt,  hay,  and  straw,  in  other  words  with  lodging 
and  entertainment.  Officers  were  appointed,  called  Parochi  (irapo^ot)  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  that  these  things  were  duly  supplied.  Compare  Livy,  42. 1.  Cic  ad  Att.  13.  2.  and 
5. 16.    The  name  Parochus,  whenconverted  into  its  corresponding  Latin  form,  will  bePrae- 

bitor,  which  occurs  in  Cicero,  de  Off.  1.  15. 47.  Capuae     Capua  was  once  the  capital  city 

of  Campania,  and  inferior  only  to  Rome.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  16.  5.  The 
severe  treatment  which  itexperienced  from  the  Romans,  for  its  conduct  in  the  second  Panic 
war,  is  well  known.    Julius  Caesar  was  induced,  from  its  faithful  and  steady  course  during 
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llie  Sociai  vvar,  10  restore  it  to  a  certain  degree  o(  imporlancc,  by  raising  it  io  the  rank  of  a 
Roraan  colony  (Caes.  B.  C  1.  \4.—  Vell.  Paltrc.  2.  44.— Frout.  de  Col.)  lt  received  farther 
marks  of  favour  from  Augustus,  (Appian,  B.  C.  4.  3. — Dio  Cass.  49.)  and,  in  Strabo's  time, 
appears  to  have  recovered  all  its  former  magnificence  and  grandeur.  (Strab.  5. — rol.  2.p.  ed. 
Tzschk.)  The  last  important  increase  it  obtained  was  under  Nero,  (Tacit.  Ann.  13.  31. — 
Plin.  H.  K.  14.  (5.)  but  we  knowfrom  inscriptions  that  it  continued  to  flourish  until  a  late  pc- 
liodof  the  Roman  Empire,  when  it  fell,  like  Rome,  under  the  repeated  attacksof  the  barba- 

rians.     (Cramirs  Ancient  Italy,vol.  2.  p.  204.) Tcmpore.     *•  In  good  season."     The  dis- 

tance  from  their  last  starting  place  to  Capua  was  only  sixteen  miles.     Copopare  note  on 

verse  45. 48.  Lusum.     Undersiand  pila.~— — 49.  Crudis.     "Tothose  who  are  troubletl 

with  indigestion."     In  the  term  lippis  he  alludesto  himself ;  in  crudis,  to  Virgil. 

51.  Caudi  Cavponas.  "  The  inns  of  Cnudium."  Caudium  was  a  town  of  the-Samnites, 
and  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  defile  (Fauces  Caudinae)  where  the  Romans  were  com- 
pelled  topass  under  the  yoke.  The  position  of  this  town  is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  by 
antiquaries.     It  is  most  probable,  bowever,  that  it  was  situate  near  the  modern  Paolisi  or 

Cervinara.     (Cramer's  Ancient  Jlaly,  vol.  2.  p.  245.) 52.  Pugnam.     "  The  wordy  war." 

53.  Musa  velim  memores,  &c.     Another  burlesque   imitation  of  the  Epic  style. -54. 

Conluleril  liles.     "  Engaged  inthe  conflict." Messi  ctarum  genus  Osci.    The  construction 

is,  Oscisunt  clarumgenus  Mcssi.  By  the  Osci  are  here  meant  the  Campanians  generally, 
who  were  notorious  for  their  vices.  Hence  the  satirical  allusion  in  the  epithet  clarum.  The 
Campanian  nation  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnites,  and 
Greeks,  who  succeeded  each  other  iu  the  order  of  history  as  possessors  of  the  soil.  As  re- 
gards  the  primitive  Osci,  consult  Niehbuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  zol.  1.  p.  52.  scqq.  Hareand  ThirlwalVs 

trans.  and  Micali,  Vllalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Rcmani,  vol.  1.  p.  185.  seqq. 55.  Sarrt.enli 

domina  exslat.  «*  The  mistressof  Sarmentus  still  lives."  He  was  therefore  a  slave,  though 
his  misTess  probably  was  afraid  of  offending  Maecenas,  in  whose  ref  >ue  he  at  present  was, 
by  claiming  him  as  her  property.  'This  Sarmentus  would  appear  to  have  been  the  same  wifli 
theoneof  whom  Piutarch  makes  mention  in  his  iife  of  Antony  (c.  59.— tol.  6.  p.  132.  ed. 
Hutten.)  and  to  whom  Juvenal  alludes  (5.  3.) 

53.  Accipio.  *'•  'Tis  even  so,  I  grant."  Messius  jocosely  admits  the  truth  of  Ihe  compa- 
rison,  and  shakes  his  head  in  imitation  of  a  wild  horse  sbaking  its  mane  for  the  purpose  of 

alarminga  foe.    On  this,  Sarmentus  renews  the  attack. 0,iua  cornu,  &.c.    Uttered  br 

Sarmentus,  and  equivalent  to  "  0,  quid  faceres,  sitibi  infronte  non  exsectum  essetcornu?" 
The  allusion  is  to  a  large  wart  which  had  been  cut  away  from  the  left  side  of  Messius"s  head. 

——60.   Cicatrix.      The  scar  left  aftcr  the   removal  of  the  wart 61.   Seiosam  laevi 

froniem  oris.    "The  bristly  surface  of  his  left  temple.'' Setosam.  Purposely  used  in  place 

of  hispidam. 62.  Campanum  morbum.    The  disorder  here  alluded  to  was  peculiar  to 

Campania,  and  caused  large  warts  to  grow  on  tbe  temples  of  the  head  and  on  the  face. 
Thus,  one  of  the  scholiasts  remarks,  "  In  Campania  solct  quidam  morbus,  vcrruca  scilicct, 
afficerehominesinfacie.  And  Porphyrion  still  more  expbcitly :  "  Hoc  enim  quasi  a  natura 
Campanisfere  omnibus  incst,  ut  capitis  temporibus  magnac  vcrrucae  innascantur  iti  modum  cor- 
nuum,quas  cumincidi  faciunt,  cicalrkcsin  fronte  manent,  quasi  notae  exseclornm  cornuumS' 
Plattner,  in  a  dissertation  published  in  1732,  and  cited  by  Gesner,  endeavours  to  show,  that 
this  disorder  was  the  result  of  luxurious  habits,  and  that  the  warts  were  of  such  a  kind  as. 

could  only  be  removed  by  a  very  severe  applicalion  of  the  knife. 63.  Pastorem  saltaret 

uti  Cyclopa.  "  To  dance  the  part  of  the  Cyclops-shepherd,"  i.  e.  to  represent,  in  dancing, 
the  part  of  Polyphemus,  and  his  awkward  and  Iaughable  wooing  of  the  nymph  Galatea.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  Roman  pantomimes,  a  species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  in  which  characters, 
either  ludicrous  or  grave,  more  commonly  the  former,  wererepresentedby  gesticulation  and 
dancing,  withont  words.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  partly  of  Etrurian,  and  partly  of 
Grecianorigin.    Corooare  Schoell,  Hist.  Lkt.  Rom.  vol.  1.  p.  *J23.~ — 64.  m  itti  l«rva,  && 
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The  raillery  is  here  fonnded  on  the  great  size  and  horrible  ugliness  of  Messius.  His  staluie 
will  save  him  the  trouble  of  putting  on  high-beeled  cothurni,  (like  those  used  in  tragedy.) 
in  order  to  represent  the  gigantic  size  of  Polyphemus;  while  the  villainous  gash  on  his 
temple  will  make  him  look  so  like  the  Cyclops,  that  there  willbe  no  necessity  for  his  wearing 
a  mask.  As  regards  the  cothurnus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  %  1. 11.  and,  on  the  use 
of  masks  in  the  ancient  drama,  consult  the  remarks  of  Schlegel,  Dram.  Kunst,  kc.  vol.  I.jp. 
90.  seqq.  English  transl.  and  also  Thc  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  226.  seqq. 

65.  Donasset  jamne  calcnam,  kc.  A  laughable  allusion  to  the  slavery  of  Sarmentus.  The 
Roman  youth  of  good  families,  on  attaining  the  age  of  17,  and  assuming  the  manly  gown, 
were  accu.?tomed  to  consecrale  their  bullae,  or  the  little  gold  boss  which  they  wore  depend- 
sngfrom  their  necks,  to  the  Lares,  or  household  deities.  In  like  manner,  young  girls,  when 
they  had  left  the  years  of  childhood,  consecrated  their  dolls  to  the  same.  Messius  makes  a 
ludicrous  perversion  of  this  custom  in  the  case  of  Sarmentus,  and  asks  him  whether,  when 
he  left  the  state  of  servitude  in  which  he  had  so  recently  been,  he  took  care  to  offer  up  his 
fetters  to  the  Lares  in  aceordance  wilh  his  vow.  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scboliast : 
"  Urbanius  hacc  dicta  suni  in  Sarmentum,  qui  servilibus  eral  natalibus,  mmta  translatione  a 
generosis  pueris,  qui,  egressi  annos  pueritiae,  jam  sumta  foga,  Diis  penatibus  (Porphyrion  more 
correctly  has  Laribus,)  bullas  suas  consccrabanl ,  et  puellae  puppas.  Ad  hunc  modum  ridtndo 
inteirogat  Sarmentum,  catenamne  suam  tt  compedes  diis  siispendissel,  quibusipst  servus  fuissct 
cancatenatus,"*  As  only  the  worst  slaves  were  chained,  the  ridicule  is  the  more  severe. 
From  an  epigram  m  Martial  (3.  29.)  it  appears,  that  slaves,  when  freed,  consecrated  their 
fettersto  Saturn,  in  aliusion  to  the  absence  of  slavery,  and  the  equality  of  condition,  which 

prevailed  in   the  golden  age. 66    Spriba.     Sarmentus  would  seem  to  have   held  this  si- 

tuation  in  the  retinue  of  Maecenas»- — —Cur  unquam  fugisset  ?    Messius  supposes  bim  to 

have  run  away,  on  account  of  not  receiving  sufficient  food.- 68.   Unafarris  libra.  By  the 

laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  a  slave  was  allowed  a  pourid  of  corn  a  day,  "  Qtii  eum  vinctum 
habebit,  libras  farris  ini  lies  dato." 

71.  Benerentum.  This  pjaee  was  situate  about  ten  miles  beyond  Caudium,  on  the  Appian 
way.  Its  more  ancient  name,  as  vve  are  informed  by  several  writers,  was  Maleventum. 
(Liv.  9.  27. — Plin.  H.  N.  3.  11. — Festus,  s.  v.  Beneventum.)  The  old  appellation  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Samnites,  on  account  of  its  unbeallhy  situation  ;  the  Romans  changed  the  name, 
from  a  motive  of  superstilion,  to  Beneventum.  Tradition  ascribed  tbe  fouuding  of  this  city 
to  Diomede,  (Solin.  c.  8. — Sleph.  Byz.),  but  other  accounts  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  it 
was  first  possessed  by  the  Ausones.  Augustus  sent  his  veteran  soldiers  as  a  military  colony 
to  this  place.  It  wras  near  the  junction  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sabbato  and  Calore. 
"    ■■  Ubi  sedulus  hospes,  &c.     The  construction  is  as  follows :   Ubi  sedulus  hospes,  dum  versat 

macros  turdos  in  igne,  paene  arsit,  (i.  e.  paene  combustus  est.) 73.  Nam  vaga  per  veterem, 

&tc.  Another  imhation  of  the  epic  style,  but  more  elegant  and  pleasing  than  those  which 
have  gone  before.  There  being  no  chimney,  and  the  bustling  Iandlord  having  made  a  larger 
fire  than  usual,   the  flames  caught  the  rafters  of  the  building.     0n  the  want  of  chimneys 

among  the  ancients,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  11.  11. 75.  Avidos.  "  Hungry." 

Understand  edendi. Timentes.     Compare  the  explanation  of  D6ring.    "  JVam  servi,  cum 

cibos  clam  surripiunt,  iiment  sibia  domino.^ 76.  Rapere.     Equivalent  to  raptim  auferre. 

77.  Ex  illo.     "  After  leaving  this  place." Notos.     Apulia  was  the  native  province  of 

Horace. 78..  Quos  torret  Atabulus.     "  VVhich  the  wind  Atabulus  parches  "     Compare  the 

version  of  Francis :  "  where  the  north-wind  burns  frore,  and  parching  blows:"  The 
Atabulus  was  a  northerly  wind,  cold  and  parching,  which  frequently  blew  in  Apulia.  It  is 
mentioned by  Seneea  (Quaest.  Nat.  5.  17.)  and  by  Pliny,  (H.  N.  17.  36.)  the  latter  of  whom 
remarks  concerning  it :  "  Hic  enim,  siflavit  circa  brumam,  frigore  exurit  arefaciens,  ut  nullis 
postea  solibus  recreari  possint."  Etymologists  deduce  the  name  from  arrj  and  /faAAw.- — 79. 
Erepsenms*    For  erepsissemus~*—Trivici.    Trivicum  was  a  small  place  among  the  moun- 
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iaiiis  separating  Saranium  from  Apulia.  The  vehicies  that  contained  the  party  were  com- 
pelled  to  turn  off  to  a  farm  (yilla)  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  the  town  itself  was  difficult  of 
acccss  on  account  of  its  mountainous  position.  Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Trivici,  oppidi 
infine  Campaniae,  quo  rehicula  juncta  accedere   vequcunt ;  ergo  Horatius  ad  villam  dicertit." 

30.  Lacrymoso.     "That   brought  tears  into   our  eyes.'' 81.   Udos  cumfoliis,  &c.     A 

proof,  as  Wieland  reraarks,  that  the  place  where  they  lodged  was  nothing  tnore  than  a 
farm-house,  and  that  the  owner  was  unaccustomed  to  receive  guests  of  this  description. 

86.  Rapimur.     "  We  are  whirled  along." 87.  Mansuri.    '*  To  take  up  our  quarters  for 

the  night.'' Quod  versu  dicere  non  est,  &c.     "  VVhich  it  is  not  possible  indeed  to  name  in 

verse,  though  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  describe  it  by  external  marks."  This  town,  with 
the  intractable  name,  was  Equus  Tuticus,  or,  as  sorne  give  it,  Equotuticum.  It  was  situate 
on  the  Appian  way.  but  its  precise  position  has  given  rise  to  much  debate  among  topogra- 
phers.  Cluverius  was  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  at  Ariano.  (Ital.  Ant.  2.  12.); 
others  near  Ascoli,  (Pralilli,  Via.4ppia,4.  10.)  D'  Anville  at  Castel  Franco,  (Anal  Gcogr. 
de  VIta..p  218.)  This  last  supposition  is  nearly  correct :  but  the  exact  site,  according  to  tbe 
report  of  local  antiquaries,  is  occupied  by  the  aucient  church  of  S.  Eleuterio,  a  martyr,  who 
is  stated,  in  old  ecclesiastical  records,  to  have  silffered  at  Aequum.  ( Vitali  Memorie  d'  Arria- 
no.  mtrod. — Romanelli,  vol.  2.  p.  339.)  Tuticus  is  an  Oscan  word,  according  to  Lanzi  (vol.  3. 
p,  608.)  and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Magnus.  (Cramefs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  250.)  The 
scholiast  informs  us,  that  Horace,  in  this  passage,  imitates  Lucilius ;  and  he  cites  as  a  proof 
of  this  the  following  lines  from  the  seventh  satire  of  the  latter  poet : 

« Scrvorum  estfestu'  dies  hic, 


Quem  plane  hexamelro  versu  non  dicere  possit.''' 

88.  Venit.    "  Is  sold." 89.  Ultra.     The  bread  is  so  good,  that  "  the  wary  traveller"  is 

accustomed  to  carry  it  along  with  him,  "  from  this  place,  farther  on."     Ultra  is  here  equiva- 

lent  to  ulierius  inde.     Consult  Various  Readings. 91.  Nam   Cannsi  lapidosus.     "  For  that 

of  Canusium  is  gritty."  Wilh  lapidusus  supply  panis.  Doring  assigns  a  reason  for  the  bread 
of  this  place  bringsuch  as  the  poet  describes  it :  "  Fvrtasse  quia  frumentum  in  lotis  lapidosis 
et  arenosis  non  saiis  purgari  potest  ah  immixta  glarea."  Canusium  was  situate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  or  Ofanlo,  and  about  twTelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  Us  origin  reaches 
farbeyond  the  records  of  Roman  history.  A  fabulous  tradition  assigned  its  founding  to  Di- 
omede.     It  was  in  thisplace  that  the  smail  remnant  of  the  Roman  army,  which  escaped  from 

the  slaughter  at  Cannae,  took  refuge. Aquae  non  ditior  urna  :    "  Though  here  the  pitcher 

is  no  better  supplied  with  water  than  at  the  former  place."  i.  e.  Canusium  labours  under  the 

same  scarcity  of  good  water  as   Equus  Tuticus. 92.   Qjui  locus,  &c.     Compare   note  on 

verse  91,  and  consult  Various  Readings. 

94.   Rubos.    Rubi,  now  Ruvo,  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Canusium.     The  distance  between 
the  two  places  is  given  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  twenty-three  miles,  whence  the  ex- 

pression  longum  iter  in  our  text. 95.  Factumcorruptius.     "  Rendered  worse  than  usual." 

96.  Pejor.     "  Worse  than  the  day  before." 97.  Bari.     Barium  was  a  town  of  some 

note,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  The  epithet  piscosi  is  given 
to  it  in  the  text  on  account  of  its  extensive  fishery.  This  place  is  referred  to  by  Livy  (40. 
18.)  and  by  Strabo  (6. — vol.  2.  p  300.  ed.  Tzschk.)     Tacitus  informs  us  it  was  a  municipium. 

(Annal.  15.)     The  modern  name  is  Bari. Gnatia.     Gnatia,  or  Egnatia,  was  situate  on  the 

coast  of  Apulia,  below  Barium.  It  communicated  its  name  to  the  con^ular  way  that  follow- 
ed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Brundisium.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  apparent  near 
the  Torre  d\ignazzo  and  the  town  of  Monopoli.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  4.  16, — Romanelli, 
vol.  2.p.  143.)  Horace  gives  the  name  which  the  town  bore  in  the  common  language  of  tbe 
day,  and  this  also  occursin  the  Tab.  Peuting.     The  more  correct  form,  however,  is  Egna- 

tia.     In  the  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem,  Leonatia  is  a  raere  blunder  of  the   copyist. Lymphis 

iratis  extructa.     '»  Built  amid  the  an^er  of  the  waters."    The  meaning  of  the  poet  here  is 
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somewhat  uncertainy  as  is  evident  from  the  scholias.t  giving  us  our  choice  of  three  diffe- 
rent  explanntions.  Tlms,  he  remarks  :  "  Vd  quia  eget  dquis,  vel  quod  lassalsds  habet  et  atna- 
ras,  velquod  inpcde  montis  silaest;  eiidcirco  videntur  aquac  irasci,  cum  torrentcs  dcmontibut 
hnpctu  tnagno  decurrentes  sacpe  magnas  urbis  partcs  dirnwnt."  The  first  of  these,  tbe  scarci- 
ty  of  gooil  water,  appears  to  us  the  simplest,  and  it  is  adopted |-as  the  true  one  by  Man- 
;rtert.  Perhaps,  hovvever,  the  poet  has  purposely  used  this  expression,  in  ordcr  tbat  it  may 
be  susceptible  of  a  double  meanin<,',  and  that  one  of  these  may  refer  to  the  silly  superstition, 
or  rather  inoon-struck  raadness,  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which  he  refers  immediately  after. 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  37.  14. 

99.  Dumjlamma  sinetura  liqutscerc,  &c.  Pliriy  informs  us,  that  a  certain  stone  Svas  shewn 
at  Egnaiia,  which  was  said  to  possess  the  pro.perty  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed 
upon  it.  (II.  N.  2. 107.)  It  was  Ihis  prodigy,  no  doubt,  which  afforded  so  much  amuse* 
ment  to  Horace,  and  frora  the  expression  limine  sacro,  the  stone  in  question  would  appear  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  entrar.ce  of  a  temple,  .serving  for  an  altar.  What  Horace,  howe* 
ver,  regarded  as  a  mere  trick,  has  been  thought  to  have  had  more  of  reality  about  it  than 
the  poet  supposed.  Some  commentators  imagine  that  the  stone  was  placed  over  a  naphtha- 
spring,  with  an  aperture  in  it  for  the  flame  to  pass  through  ;  a  simple  contrivance:  whicb  the 
priests  would  not  fail  to  turn  to  good  account.  So  La  Lande  found  in  Italy,  on  a  hill  near 
Pictra  Mala,  not  far  far  frOm  Firenzuola,  flames  breaking  forth  from  the  ground,  the  vapour 
from  which  resernbled  petrole.um  in  smell.  (Voyage  dun  Francois  en  Ilalie,  vol.  2.  p.  134. 
1765.)  Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Salmasins  on  the  account  given  by  Solinus  of  a  VoI= 
canic  hill  near  Agrigentum  in  Siciiy.     (Solin.  c.  5,—Salmas,  ad  loc.  p.  89.  seqq.) 

100.  Judaeus  Apella.  H  The  Jfvw  Apella."  '  Scaliger  is  undoubtedly  right,  in  considering 
Apelia  a  mere  propcr  name,  of  some  well-known   and  superstitious  Jew  of  the  day.     Wie* 

land  likewise  so  renders  it:  "  Das  glaub'  Apella,  der  Iud,  ich  nicht !"  Bentley's  explanation 
«ppears  to  us,  we  confess,  rather  forccd.  It  is  as  follows  y  "  Judaei  habitabant  trans  Tiberim, 
d  multo  maximam  parlem  crant  liberlini,  utfaletur  Pkilo  in  lcgatidne  ad  Caium,  Apella  aulem 
lihertinorum  tst  nomen  satis frequens  in  ivscriptionibus  vctuslis.  Iiaque  credat  Judaeus  Apelln, 
quasi  tu  dicas,  credat  superstitiosus  aliquis  Judaeus  Transtiberinus."  (Ep.  ad  Miil.  p.  520.  ed. 
Lips.)  As  regards  the  opinicn  of  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  who  make  apetta  a  contemptuous 
nllusion  to  a  certain  rite,  (a  priv.  and pellis),  and  which  serves  therefore  to  indicate  the  Jew- 
ish  nation  generally,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  such  a  mode  of  forming  compounds  (i, 
e-  half  Greek  and  half  Latin,)  is  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  analogy,  and  cannot  for? 
a  moment  be  admitted. 

101.  Namqne  deosdidici,  &c.  "  For  1  have  learnt,  that  the  gods  pass  their  time  free  from 
all  concern  about  the  affairs  of  men."  An  irmtation  of  Lucretius  (6.  57.)  "  Nam,  bene  qui 
didiceredcos  securum  agere  aevom^  Horace  here  acknowledges  his  belief  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  doctrines  of  the  Epicurean  scfaool.  Epicurus  maintained,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent  with  our  natural  notions  of  the  gods,  as  happy  and  immortal  beings,  to  suppose  that 
they  encumber  themselves  with  the  management  of  the  world,  or  are  subject  to  the  cares 
and  passions  which  must  necessarily  attend  so  great  a  charge.  We  are  therefore  to  con- 
ceive,  according  to  this  philosopher,  that  the  gods  have  no  intercourse  with  mankind,  nor  any 
concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  their  excellent  nature» 
they  are  proper  objects  of  reverence  and  worsbip.  (Compare  Lucretius,  5.  1168.  1232,  &c% 
Diog.  Laert.  10.  76.— -Stob.  Serm.  33.  p.  137.— Cicero,  N.  D.  1.  17.  scqq.—Lactant.  de  Ira 
Dei,c.  IQ.—Enfield,  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  1.  p.  471.)— 103.  Tristes.  "Disquieting  themselves  about 

us." 104.  Brundisium.     The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  town  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 

now  Brindisi.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bpevrtaiov  (Bpzvrtctov,  and  Bpsvrrjoiov.)  a  word^ 
which,  in  the  Messapian  language,  signified  a  stag's  head,  from  the  resemblance  which  its  dif- 
ferent  harbours  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlers  of  that;animaJ.  (Strabo,  6.—vol.  2.  p.297.  ed. 
Ttschk. — Festus.s.  v.  Brundisium.—S.teph.  Bys.  s.  v.  Boarrfjmov.)    The  advantageous  situation 
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munieating  with  the  oppositc  coast  of  Grccce,  naturally  rendercd 
Brundisium  a  place  of  great  resort,  frora  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country  had  fixcd 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Under  the  Roman  sway,  it  continued  to  increase  with  the 
greatness  of  the  empire.  Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  there  for  the  convcyance  of 
troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia  ;  and  from  the  conveniencc  of  its  harbour,  its  di- 
rect  communication  with  the  capital  by  the  Appian  way,  andits  facility  of  access  fromevery 
otherpart  of  itaiy,  it  became  a  plnce  of  general  thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  ihose 
countries.  Wc  learn  from  Caesar  (B.  C.  1.  25.)  that  it  possessed,  in  fact,  two  harbours,  one 
the  iuterior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicating*by  a  very  narrow  passage. 


SATIRE  G.  This  poem,  addressed  to  Maecenas.  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  it 
contains  conceming  the  life  of  our  author,  particularly  his  early  education, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  his  first  introduction  to  that  minister.  He  also  descants  on 
the  virtue  and  frugality  of  his  own  life — he  memions  candidly  some  of  his  foibles,  and  de- 
scribes  his  table,  equipage  andamusements.  Here  every  particular  is  interesting.  Webe- 
holdhim,  though  a  courtier,  simple  in  his  pleasures;  and  in  his  temper  and  his  manners,  ho- 
nest,  warm,  and  candid,  as  the  old  Auruncan.     (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.p.  251.) 


1.  Non,  quia,  Mnccenas^  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows:  Maecenas,  non,  ut 
pleriquc  solent,  suspendis  adunco  naso  ignoios,  ut  me  nalum  libertino  palrc,  quia  nemo  Lydorum, 
quidquid  Lydorum  incoluit  Etruscosfines,  est  generosior  te,  nec  quod  maternus  aique  paternus 
avusfuil  tibi  qui  olim  imperitarent  magnis  legionibus.  "  Maecenas,  thou  dost  not,  as  most  are 
wont  to  do,  regard  with  a  sneer  persons  of  lowly  birth,  as  for  instance  me  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  because  no  one  of  the  Lydians  that  ever  settled  in  the  Etrurian  territories  is  of 
nobler  origin  tban  thou,  nor  because  thou  hast  maternal  and  paternal  ancestors,  who  in 
former  dayscommanded  povverful  armies."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply 
tbis  :  Though  of  the  noblest  origin;  O  Maecenas,  thou  dost  not,  as  most  others  do,  regard 

high  extraction  as  carrying  with  it  a  right  to  sneer  at  the  low-born. Lydorum  quidquid 

Etruscos,  &c.  It  was  the  popular  belief  that  Etruria  had  been  colonized  from  Lydia.  Com- 
pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  29. 1.  Horace  ineans,  by  the  language  of  the  text,  to  de- 
scribe  the  origin  of  Maecenas  as  equalling,   if  not  surpassing,  in  nobility,  that  of  any  iridivi- 

dual  in  the  whole  Etrurian  na;ion.     Compare  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  Odes.^ 4, 

Legionibus.    The  term  lcgio  is  here  put,  Eomano  more,  ior  exercitus.     Compare   Sallusl,  Jug. 

79, p.  104.  n.  10.  ed.  Anthon. 5.  Naso  suspendis  adunco.     This,  in  a  literal  translation,  is 

precisely  equivalent  to  our  vulgar  phrase,  ''  to  turn  up  the  nose  at  one."     Thus,  "  thou  dost 

not,  as  most  are  wont  to  do,  turn  up  thy  nose  at  persons  of  lowly  birth." 

• 

8.  Dumingenuus.  «»  Provided  he  be  a  man  of  worth."  There  is  a  singular  beauty  in  the 
use  of  the  term  ingenuus  on  the  present  occasion.  By  ingenui,  among  the  Romans,  were 
roeant  those  who  vvere  born  of  parents  that  had  ahvays  been  free.  The  poet,  howevcr, 
here  applies  the  epithet  to  a  higher  kind  of  frcedom,  that  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart ;  a 
freedom  from  all  moral  contamination,  and  a  nobility  of  thought  and  action,  in  respect  of 
which  the  nobly-born  are  sometimes  even  the  vilest  of  slaves.  Compare  the  version  of 
Francis  :  "  if  the  mindbe  free,"  and  that  of  Wieland,  "  wofern  er  nur  kein  Knecht  an  Stand 

nnd  Herz,"  &c. 9.  Tulli.     Servius  Tullius. Ignobile  regnum.     An  allusion  to  the  ser- 

vile  origin  of  this  monarch.     The  idea  which  the  poet  intends  to  convey  is  tbis,  that,  before 
the  reign  of  Tullius,  many  individuals,  as  meanly  born   as  himself    had  often  obtained  ho« 

nours  equally  as  high,  and  led  a  life  equally  as  praiseworthy. 10.  Nullis  majoribus  ortos. 

"  Sprung  from  no  long  Hne  of  ancestors."  i.  e.  of  obscure  birth.    Nullis  is  here  equivalent 
in  spirit  to  ignobilibus. 
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12.  Laevinum.  We  have  here  an  example,  on  thc  other  hand,  of  a  man  dcsccnded  from  ii- 
lustrious  ancestors,  but  so  degraded  by  vices  as  to  be  held  in  universal  contempt.  Compare 
the  Scholiast ;  "  Hic  P.  Valerius  Laevinus  adeo  foedis  ac  projectis  in  omnem  turpitudinem  mo- 

ribus  vixit,ut  provehi  non  potuerit  ultra  quaesturae  dignilatem." Valeri  genus,  unde,  &c 

"  A  descendant  of  that  Valerius,  by  whom"  &c.  Unde  is  here  for  a  quo.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  celebrated  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  was  elected  to  the  consulship  A.  U  C.  244,  in  the 
steadof  Collatinus,  and  became  the  colleague  of  Brutus  in  that  office.  Their  joint  efforts 
were  successful  in  removing  the  yoke  from  tbeir  country.     From  Valerius  were  descended 

the  families  of  the  Laevini,  Corvini,  Messalae,  Catuli,  &tc. 13.   Unius  assis  non  unquam, 

&c.  "  Has  never  been  valued  more  highly  than  a  single  as,  even  when  the  populace  them- 
selves,  with  whose  decision  in  matters  of  this  kind  thou  art  well  acquainted,  estimate  his 
merits  as  thejudge  ;  the  popuiace,  who  often"  &c.  The  expression  ur.ius  assis  nonunquam 
pretio  pluris  licuisse  is  equivalent  in  spirit  to  our  own  phrase,  "  has  never  been  valued  a  single 
penny."  Licere,  in  its  primitive  signification,  means,  "  to  be  put  up  or  exposed  to  sale  at 
auction,"  and  the  poet,  no  doubt,  intends  it  here  to  have  part  of  its  primitive  force,  as  if  Lae- 

vinus  .lim-eii  weie  tbus  set  up. 15.   Quo  nosti.     By  attraction,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 

idiom,  for  quem  nosti,  and  equivalent  ineffectto  qvem  qualis  judex  sit  nosti.     Compare   thc 
Greek  constmction  itself.    &s  ys  Kpirjj  r<3  8^/xm,  <jj    avy'  oicOa.    According  to  the  poefs  idea, 
Laevinus  mustbe  worthless  enough,  if  the  populace  even  think  him  so,  since  they  most  com- 
monly  are  blinded  to  a  person's  defects  of  character  by  the  briiliancy  of  his  extraction.— — 
17.  Quistupetin  lituliset  imaginibus.     "  Who  are  lost  in  stupid  admiration  of  titles  and   of 
images,"  i.  e.  of  a  long  line  of  titled  ancestors      Among  the  Romans,  those  whose  ances- 
tors,  or  who  themselves,  had  borne  any  curule  office,  that  is,  had  been  consul,  praetor,  cen- 
sor,  or  curule  aedile,  were  called  Nobiles,  smd  had  the  right  of  making  images  of  themselves, 
which  vvere  kept  with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  exhibited  only  at  funerals,  or  on  so- 
leran  occasions.     These   images   were  nothing  more  than  the  busts  or  effigies  of  the  indi- 
viduals,  down  to  the  sboulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted.     They  were  placed  ih  the  courts 
of  the  houses,  ondosed  iq  a  wooden  case.     There  were  titles  itituli)  or  inscriptions  written 
below  them,  pointi.ig  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed  and  the  exploits  they  had  perform- 
ed.     ilence  imagines  is  often  put  for  nobilitas,  and  vir  multarum  imaginum  denotes  a  raan  of 
a  long  line  of  ancestors.    One  particular,  relative  to  the  mode  in  which  these  images  were 
exhibited,  deserves  attention.     They  were  not  carried  before  the  deceased  at  funerals,  as  Dr. 
Adam  (Rom.  Ant.)  states,  but  actors  were  employed  to  personate  the   individual  ancestors, 
and  these  busts  or  images  formed  a  part  of  the  disguise.     A  Roman  funeral,   therefore, 
must  have  presented  a  singular  appearance,  with  a  long  line   of  ancestors   stalking  gravely 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital.     (Compare   Pliny,  H.  N.  35.  12.— Plaut.   Amph.   1.  1, 
301.— -Polyb.  6.  53.— Sueton.  Vespas.  19.— Diod.  Sic  vol.  2  p.  518.  ed.  Wcss.) 

18.  Vos.  Consult  Various  Readings.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  If  then 
the  very  populace  themselves  paybut  little  regard  to  the  nobility  of  such  a  man  as  Laevinus, 
"howought  persons  like  thee  to  act,  who  art  far,  far,  removed  in  sentiment  from  the 
vulgar  herd  ?  "  The  answer  is  not  given  by  the  poet,  but  may  be  easily  supplied  :  They 
should  act  even  as  thou  dost :  they  should  disregard,  not  in  one,  but  in  every,  instance,  the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  they  should  look  only  to  integrity,  to 

an  upright  and  an  honest  heart. 19.  Namque  esto,  &c.     The  poet  here  give  a  slight  turn 

to  his  subject  in  a  somewhat  ncw  direction.  The  conuection  in  the  train  of  ideas  appears 
to  be  as  follows  :  Such  then  being  the  true  principle  of  action,  and  such  the  light  in  which 
merit,  however  humble  its  origin,  is  regarded  by  the  wise  and  good,  let  those  unto  whom 
titled  ancestry  is  denied  repine  not  at  their  condition,  but  remain  contented  with  what  they 
have.  "  For,  suppose"  (Namquo  tsto)  the  people  should  even  be  unjust  towards  a  can- 
didate  of  lovvly  birth,  or  a  censor  like  Appius  should  eject  an  individual  from  the  senate  be- 
cause  hbfatberhad  not  always  been  free,  what  great  harm  is  suffered  by  this?  Is  he  not 
rather  treated  as  he  should  be  ?  And  ought  he  not  to  have  been  contented  with  bis  previous 
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Jotj  with  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  was  his  best  reward,  without  going 
on  an  idle  chase  after  vain  and  disquieting  honours  ? 

20.  Decio  novo.  '*  To  a  new  man  like  Decius."  The  term  Decio  is  here  used  as  a  species 
of  appellative.  So,  in  the  preceding  line,  Laevino  must  be  rendered  "  to  a  Laevinus"  The 
allusion  in  the  words  Decio  novo  is  to  P.  Decius  Mus,  (Livy,  8.  9.)  who,  like  Cicero,  wasthe 
first  of  his  family  that  attained   to   a  curule  office.     Compare  the   scholiast:  "  Primi  ad 

konores  vocali  dicebantur  homines  «ori,  qualis  fuil  hic  P.  Deciut  Hus." Censor  Appius. 

"Acensor  like  Appius."  The  poet  alludes  to  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  was  censor 
A.  U.  C.  702,  and  ejected  many  individuals  from  the  senate  because  they  were  the  sons  of 

freedmen. 22.   Vel  merito.     "  Deservedly  would  this  even  be  done." — In  propria  pelle. 

**  In  my  own  skin,"  i.  e.  in  my  own  proper  sphere.  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scho- 
liast.    "  In  propria  pelle ;  ex  proverbio  mmlum  esl,ineos  qui  mediocriiatis  svae  obliti,  majora 

scipsis  oppetunt ;  quos  non  contineri  i  tra  pelliculam  dicimus." 23.  Sed  fulgente  trahit,  &c. 

c%  But  glorv,  thou  wilt  say,  leads  all  men  captive  at  the  wheels  of  her  glittering  car."  An 
allusion,  beautifully  £gurative,  to  the  triumphal  ehariot  of  a  conqueror.  The  poet  supposes 
some  one  to  urge,  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  which  he  has  just  been  condemning,  the 
strong  and  mastering  influence  that  a  thirst  for  distinction  exercises  upon  all  men,  whatever 
their  origin  or  condition  in  life.  To  this  he  replies  in  the  next  line,  '*  Quo  tibi,  Tilli"  &c. 
by  showiug  how  little  real  pleasure  attends  the  elevation  of  the  low-born,  amid  the  sneers 
and  frowns  of  the  very  populace  themselves,  as  well  as  of  those  into  whose  circle  they  have 
thus  intruded. 

24.  Quo  tibi,  TiRi.  "  Of  what  advantage  has  it  been  to  thee,  Tillius."  Quo  is  here  the 
old  form  for  quoi,  i.  e.  cui,  and  quo  tihi  is  equivalent  to  cuinam  commodo  tibi  fuit,  or  quid 
tibi  profuit.  According  to  the  scholiast,  Tillius  (or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Tullius)  was 
removed  from  the  senate  by  Caesar,  forbeing  a  partisan  of  Pompey's.  Afterthe  assassination 
of  Caesar,  however,  he  regained  his  senatorian  rank,  a«.d  was  made  a  military  tribune.  He 
was  an  individual  of  low  origin.  Bentley  thinks  that  the  person  bere  raeantwas  L.  Tillius 
Cimber,  cne  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius  Caesar.  Compare  Suetonius,  Caes.  82.  Ernesti, 

Clav.  dc.  25.  Sumere  depositum  clavum.    "  To  resume  the  laticlave  which  had  been  put 

oflF  by  thee."    The  laticlave  (latus  clavus.)  was  one   of  the  badges  of  a  senator.     Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.    1.5.36- Tribnno.     A  Graecism,  for  tribunum. 26.  Privato 

quae  minor  esset.  "  Which  would  have  been  less  to  thee,  hadst  thou  remained  in  a  private 
station."  i.  e.  which  thou   wouldst  have  escaped,  hadst   thou  remained  in  the  obscurity  to 

which  thou  wast  forced  to  return. 27.  Nam  ut  quisque  insanus,  &c.     "  For  the  moment 

any  vain  and  foolish  man  covers  his  leg  up  to  the  middle  witb  the  black  buskins."  Among 
the  badges  of  senatorian  rank  were  black  buskins  (here  called  nigrce pellcs,  literally,  "  black 
skins,")  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  the  Ietter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the 
foot.  Hence  calceos  mutare,  "  to  become  a  senator,"  (Cic.  Phil.  13.  13.)  Some  doubt, 
however,  prevails  respecting  this  part  of  the  Roman  dress,  and  there  are  commentators  who 
makethe  Senatorian  covering  for  the  foot  to  have  been  a  calceus  of  different  colour  from 
that  of  others,  (white,  purple,  &,c),  with  the  straps  that  kept  it  on  of  black  leather,  and 
reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  As  regards  the  difficulties  on  this  subject,  consult 
Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl.  vol.  3.  p.  36.  Eug.  transl.  Compare  also  Erasmux,  Chil.  4.  cent.  8. 
13.  p.  976.  ed.  Steph.  Balduinus,  de  Calceo  Antiquo.p.  61.  seqq.  Nieupoart  Rit.  Rom.  Expl.p. 
27.  ssqq. 

30.  Ut  si  qui  aegrotet,  &c.     <{  Just  as  if  one  labour  under  the  same  disorder  that  Barrus 
does,  so  as  to  desire  to  be  thought  a  handsome  man."    As  regards  Barrus,  compare  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  110 34.  Sic  qui  promiliit,  &c.    An  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 

oath  taken  by  the   magistrates  when  about  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  oftice. 35. 

Imperium.  "  The  integrity  of  the  empire." 36.  Inhcnestus.  "  Dishonoured." 38.   T«nc 

^uri,  Damcc,  &c,     (<  Darest  thou,  the  son  of  a  Syrus,  a  Dama,  or  a  Dionysius,  hurl  Roman 
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cifizens  down  hom  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  deliver  them  over  to  the  executioner  Cadmus?" 
Syrus,  Daraa  and  Dionysius  are  the  names  of  slaves,  used  here  as  appellatives,  and  the 
raeaning  of  the  passage  is,  "  darest  thou,  the  son  of  aslave,"  &c.  The  poet  supposessome 
iindividual  of  the  people  to  be  here  addressing  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  had  risen 
froni  the  lowest  origin  to  that  office  of  magistracy,  by  virtue  of  which  he  presided  over  the 
execution  of  condemned  raalefactors.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Nam  iribuni  plebis  dam~ 

natos  de  Saxo  Capitolino  praecipitari  j  ubebant  aut  carnijici  iradi." 39.  Saxo.    The  Tarpeian 

rock,  the  celebrated  scene  of  Roman  executions  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  hence  is 
frequently  styled  saxum  Capitolinum.  It  was  probably  on  the  steepest  side,  where  tbe  hill 
overhang9  the  Tiber.  The  following  remarks  of  a  lale  traveller  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 
"  Though  it  is  certain  that  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  on  thc  western  side  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  yet  it  would  be  vain  nowto  enquire  where  was  the  precise  spot  of  execution;  whether 
Manlius  washurled  down  that  part  of  the  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monte  Caprino,  or 
that  behind  the  Palazzo  de1  Conservatori.  There  is  still  height  enough  in  either  to  make  the 
punishment  both  tremendous  and  fatal ;  although,  not  only  have  the  assaults  of  time,  war, 
and  violence,  but  the  very  convulsions  of  nature,  contributed  to  Iower  it ;  for  repeated 
earthquakes  have  shattered  the  friable  tufo  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of 
it  fell  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  fall  of  these  masses  has  dimin* 
ished  the  elevation  in  two  ways-r-by  lowering  t.he  actual  height,  and  filling  up  the  base  ;  to 
whichthe  ruins  of  the  overthrown  buildings  that  once  stood  upon  it,  have  materialjy  con- 
tributed.  Still,  the  average  of  various  measurementsand  computations  of  itspresent  eleva- 
tion,  makes  it  above  sixty  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  itoverrated.  Certainly,  those  who  have  main- 
tained  there  would  be  no  danger  io  leaping  from  its  summit,  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  bold 
enough  to  try  the  experiraent  themselves."    (Romc  inthe  Ninetecnth  Cenlury,  vol.  1.  p.  179. 

scqq.  Am.  ed.) Cadmo.    Cadmus  was  an  executioner  of  the  day,  of  noted  cruelty.  Com» 

pare  the  scholium  of  Acron :  "  Cadmus  dicilur  eo  temporefuisse  carnifez  notae  crudelitatis." 

40.  At  Novius  collega,  &c.  The  tribune  is  here  supposed  to  answer^  and  to  urge  in  his 
defence,  that  his  colleague  Novius  is  of  humbler  Origin  than  himself.  To  which  the  poet 
repUes,  by  deraanding  of  him  whether  be  fancies  hims^if  on  that  account  a  Paulus  or  a 

Messala. Gradu  post  me  scdet  uno.     "  Sits  one  row  behind  me,"  i.  e.  is  inferior  to  mein 

rank.  The  reference  is  to  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats,  set  apart  for  the  Equestrian  order  at 
the  public  spectacles.  The  tribune  of  the  commons,  to  whom  the  poet  here  alludes,  as  well 
as  his  colleague  Novius,  having  obtained  Equestrian  rank  in  consequenee  of  possessingthe 
requisite  fortune,  had  seats,  of  course,  among  these  fourteen  rows.  lt  would  seem,  how- 
ever,  that,  in  occupying  these  seats,  those  ot  better  origin  always  preceded  those  who 
were  inferiorto  them  in  this  respect.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Badius:  "  Videturautem 
tempore  Horatii  ralio  dignitatis  habita,  ut  ingenuus  praectderet  libertinum,  et  libertini  filium, 

libertini  filius  libtrtinum,  etfilius  ingenui  filium  liberti^ii." 41.  JVamque  est  ille,  &c.  "  For 

he  is  what  my  father  was,"  i.  e.  he  is  a  freedman,  whereas  I  ara  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and 

consequently  one  degree  his  superior. Hoc  iibi  Paullus,  fcc.    "  Dost  thou  fancy  thyself, 

on  this  account,  a  Paullus  and  a  Messala  1"  Aemilius  Pauilus  and  Messala  Corvinus  were 
twro  distinguished  noblemen  of  (he  day,  and  the  question  here  put  is  equivalent  to  this : 
Dost  thou  fancy  to  thyself,  that,  on  this  account,  thou  art  deserving  of  bein-j  compared  with 
men  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  most  ancient  families  ?  As  regards  Messala  Corvinus, 

compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  21. 42.  At  hic,  si  plostra  ducenla,  &x.     The  in- 

dividual,  with  whom  the  tribune  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  argument,  here  replies  to  the 
excuse  which  the  latter  has  advanced.  Well,  suppose  thy  colleague  Novius  has  been  ad- 
vanced  to  office,  although  a  freedman,  did  not  his  merits  obtain  this  station  for  him  ?  Has 
he  not  a  voice  loud  enough  to  drown  the  noise  of  two  hundred  waggons  and  three  funerals 
meeting  in  the  forUm  ?  It  is  this  that  pleases  us  in  the  man,  and  therefore  we  have  made 
him  a  tribune. — All  this,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  is  full  of  the  most  bitter  and  cutting 
irony  against  the  poor  Novius.  (under  vvhich  character  the  poet  evidently  alludes  to  some 
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personage  oftheday),  since  his  whole  merit  appears  to  have  consisled  ia  the  strength  of 
his  lungs,  and  the  people  bad  advanced  to  the  tribuneship  a  man  vvho  was  only  fit  to  be  a 

public  cryer. 43.   Triafuncra.     The  funerals  of  the  Romans  wcre  always  accompanied 

with  music,  and  for  tbis  purpose  performers  of  various  kinds,  trurapeters,  cornetters,  flute- 

players,  &.c  were  employed. Magna  sonabit  cornua,  &c.    This  must  be  rendered  in  such 

a  way,  as  to  express  the  foolish  admiration  of  the  person  who  utters  it.  "  Will  send  forth  a 
raighty  voice,  so  as  to   drown  the  notes  of  the  horns  and  the  trumpets."— — -44.  Saltem. 

There  issomething  extremely  arausing  in  the  self-importance  which  this  saltem  denotes. 

Tenet.    In  the  sense  of  ddcctat. 

45.  JVunc  ad  me  rcdeo,  &c.     The  digression,  from  which  the  poet  now  returns,  eommenced 

at  the  23d  line. Libertino patre  natum.     Compare  "  Life  of  Horace,"  page  1.  of  this  vo- 

lume 46.    Rodunt.     «*  Carp  at."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  61. 48. 

Quod  mihi parerel,  &c.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  command  which  he  once  held  in  the  army 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Compare  Life  of  Horacc,  page  11.  of  this  volume.  In  each  Roraan 
legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  who  commanded  under  the  general  each  in  his 
turn,  usually  month  about.     In  battle  a  tribune  seems  to  have  had  charge  of  ten   centuries. 

or  about  a  thousand  men. 49.  Dissimile  hocilli  est.     "  This  latter  case  is  different  from 

the  former."    Hoc  refers  to  his  having  obtained  the  office  of  military  tribune  ;  illi  relates  to 

the  circutnstance  of  his  beinga  constant  guest  at  the  table  of  Maecenas,  (contictor.) Quia 

noii  utforsit  honorem,  hc.  "  Because,  though  any  one  may  perhaps  justly  envy  me  the  mi- 
litary  advancement  that  I  once  enjoyed,  he  cannot  with  the  same  justiee  also  envy  me  the 
possession  of  thy  friendship,  especially  as  thon  art  careful  to  take  uuto  thee  those  alone  that 
are  worthy  of  it,  and  are  far  removed  from  the  baseness  of  adulation."  The  idea  here  in- 
volved  is  this,  that  however  justly  we  may  envy  others  the  possession  of  what  fortune 
bestows,  we  cannot  with  tbe  same  propriety  envy  them  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  obtain 

by  their  own  deserts. Forsit.     For  forsitan.    A  term  used  also  by  Lucretius,  (6.  735.) 

"  Forsit  an  Aethiopum  penitus  de  montibvs  aftij." — 51.  Dignos.    Understand  amicitia  tua. 

52.  Hoc.     "  On  this  account." 55.   Varius.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  40. 

and  Ode  1.  6.  1. 56.  Singultim  pauca  locutus.     "Having  stammered  out  a  few  words." 

57.  Jnfans  pudor.  "  Childish  bashfulness."  The  scholiast  explains  infans  by  elinguis. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Doring.  "  Suaviter  pudor  dicitur  infans,  quia  pndibundi  paucafari 

solent." 58.  Circumvectari.     Divided  by  tmesis. 59.  Saturciano  caballo.     "  On  a  Sa- 

tureian  steed."  Saturium  was  a  spot  in  the  Tarentine  territory,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
ancient  writers.  It  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Compare  Steph. 
JBjfZ.  Jlarvpiov,  %<i>pa  Ttkrtciov  Tdpavrog,  rb  idvixbv  Harvplvos,  <al  'Earvpiog.      Hence  SalureianO,  in  tbe 

text,  is  equivalent  to  optimo  or generosissimo. Rura.     "  My  fields."   Equivalent  tofundos, 

or  agros. 64.  Non  patre  praeclaro.    "  Not  by  reason  of  illustrious  parentage,  but  by  purity 

of  life  and  of  principles." 

{65.  J&tq%i  si  vitiis,  &.c.    The  order  of  construction  is,  Atqui  si  mea  naiura  est  mendosa 

mediocribus  ct  paucis  ritiis.    Atqui  must  be  here  rendered,  "  Now." 68.  Sordes.    "  Sor- 

didness." Mala  lustra.    "  A  frequenting  of  the  haunts  of  irapurity."    Lustra  literal- 

ly  denotes  the  dens  or  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  hence  it  is  figuratively  applied  to  the 
abodes  of  profligacy  and  vice.  Compare  Festus :  "  Lustra  significant  lacunas  lutosas,  quae 
sunt  in  silvis,  aprorum  cubilia,  a  qua  similiiudine  ii,  qui  in  locis  abditis  et  sordidis  vrntri  et  desi-> 
diae  operam  dant,  dicuntur  in  lustris  vitam  agereS'  Compare  also  Cicero,  Pro  Sext.  9.  "  Homo 
tmersus  subito  ex  diuturnis  tenebris  lustrorum  ac  stuprorum  :  rino,  ganeis,  lenociniis,  adultcriis- 

que  confectusV 69.  Purus  et  insons,&c.    The  order  of  construction  is :    Sivivo  purus 

et  insons,  (ui  me  collaudem),  etcarus  amicis. 71.  Macro  pauper  agello.     "  Though  in  nar* 

row  circumstances,  and  the  owner  of  a  meagre  farm." 72.  In  Flavi  ludum.    "  To  the 

school  of  Flavius."    Flavius  was  a  schoolraaster  at  Venusia,  the  poefs  native  place 

Magni  quo  pueri,  &c.  There  is  much  of  keen  satire  in  the  epilhets  magni  and  magnis, 
■as  anplied  to  the  sons  of  these  centurions  and  their  pareuts.    The  poor  parent  of  tbe  bard 
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sends  his  humble  offspring  to  Rome,  tbe  greal  centurions  send  tbeir  grtat  sons  to  tlw 

nieao   and  petty  school  of  the  provincial  pedagogue. 74.  Laevo  suspcnsi  toculos,  <&c. 

■"  With  their  bags  of  counters  and  their  cyphering-tables  hanging  on  the  left  arm."  The 
term  tabula  is  here  applied  to  the  table  for  reckoning  and  for  perforimng  various  operations 
in  arithmetie,  used  by  the  Roman  boys  and  others.  The  computations  were  carried  on,  for 
the  most  part,  by  meaus  of  counters  :  sometimes,  as  with  us,  characters  were  employed. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  table  was  covered  with  sand  or  dust.  The  more  cornmon  name  is 
abacus.     Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scboliast.     "  Tabulam,  in  qua  ct  characteres  aritlr 

meticos  notabant  et  calculos  ordinare  discebant." 75.   Octonis  referentes  Jdibus  aera.     "  Bring- 

ing  with  them.from  home,  calculations  of  interest,  for  a  given  sumi,  to"  the  day  of  the  Ldes." 
These  are  sums,  as  we  would  call  them,  which  the  boys  receive  from  tbeir  master  to  take 
horne  and  work  there.  The  answers  they  are  to  bring  with  them  to  school  the  next  morning. 
The  sumsgiven  are  computations  of  irsterest ;  to  ascertain,  for  example,  how  much  a  certain 
amount  will  yield,  within  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  The  period  up 
to  which  they  are  to  calculate  is  fixed,  it  will  be  pereeived,  for  the  ides  of  the  ensuing 
month  ;  in  other  words,  the  calculations  on  which  they  are  employed  bave  reference  to 
monthly  rates  of  interest.  Thiswasin  accordance  with  Roman  usage,  by  which  the  inte- 
rest  of  rnoney  was  paid  either  on  the  Calends  or  the  Ides,  of  every  month.  As  regards  the 
epithet  octonis,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  here  applied  to  the  Ides,  because  in  every 
raonth  eighl  days  intervened  between  the  Nones  andthem.  As  otrr  langnage  affords  no  cor- 
responding  epithet,  we  have  regarded  it,  with  the  best  commentators,  as  merely  expletive, 
andhave  left  it,  in  consequence,  untranslated.— Some  editors  give  a  quite  different  explana- 
tion  to  the  words  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  make  aera  refer  to  the  tuition- 
money,  whichthe  boysbrought  to  their  teacher  onthe  Ides  of  every  month,  as  if  the  poet 
meant  by  this  to  indicate,  that  the  school  of  Flavius  was  one  of  the  lowesl  description.  The 
interpretation,  which  we  have  adopted,  however,  seems  far  more  spirited,  especially  as  it 
contains  asatirical  allusion  to  the  all-engrossing  love  of  gain  which  characterised  the  age, 
and,in  accordance  with  whicb,  the  most  important  objects  of  attention,  even  for  boys  at 
sehool,.were  thought  to  be  tbose  calculations,  with  the  principles  of  which  they  would  come 
fully  armed  to  the  money-making  arena  of  after-life.     Compare  Ep-  ad  Pis.  325,  seqq. 

<s  Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  asscnt 
Discunt  in  partes  centum  didncerz.''' 

75.  Est  ausns.    The  allusion  is  to  the  boldness  of  his  parent  in  giviUg  him  an  education, 

the  expense  of  which  eouldhave  but  ill  accorded  with  his  narrow  finances. 77.  Artes. 

"  Accomplishments." Doceat.    u  Causes  to  be  taught."    Equivalent  to  docendas  curet- 

——79.  Jn  magno  ut  populo.  "  Although  in  the  mrdst  of  a  crowded  populace."  Amid  the 
crowd  of  a  large  city,  little  attention  is  comparatively  paid  to  the  appearance  of  ofhers. 
The  poet,  however,  states,  that  so  imposing  was  the  attire  and  retinue  which  bis  good  father 
gave  Mm,  asto  excite  attention  even  amidtbe  dense  population  that  crowded  the  streetsof 
the  Roman  capital.  HeindorfTs  explanation  is  inferior  :  ".In  so  far  as  this  could  be  done 
amid  a  crowded  populace,"  where,  notwithstanding  the  splen.dour  of  personal  appearance. 

one  is  easily  lost  amid  the  throng,  and  in  a  great  degree  escapes  observation. Avitaex  rt. 

"From  some  hereditary  estate."  The  poet  means,  that  he  appeared  to  the  view  of  men, 
notas  the  sonof  a  freedman,  but  asif  he  hadbeen  the  heir  of  some  wealthy  family. — — SO. 

Ulos,     Equivale nt  to  tam  magnos. 81.  Jpse  mihi  custos,  &c.     Among  the  Romans,  each 

youfh  of  goodfamily  had  his  paedagogus,  or  slave,  to  accompany  him  to  and  from  school. 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  protector  and  private  instructor.  The  public  teachers  ,were 
called  doctores  or  praeceptores.  The  anxiou^  father  of  Horace,  bowever,  wili  not  trust  him 
even  with  one  of  these,  but  himself  a.ccompanies  his  son.  From  the  following  reraark  of 
the  scholiast,  it  would  appear  that  these  paedagogi  were  not  in  general  the  most  trust-wor- 
tny.    *'  Paedagogi  apuais  donissuep^corrumpisoknt^  utluxurientur."    Compare  also  Wtin- 
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:-3    Qui  prunus  virtutis  hoaos.     Compare  the  version  of  Wieland  :  "  der  Tugend  erste 

Blutbe,"  and  Juvenal.  (3.  83.)  "  Summumcredencfasanimampraeftrre  pudoru" 85-  Sibi 

nt  vitio  quis  vcrtcrct  olim.     "  Lesi  any  one  migbt,  in  after  days,  alledge  it  as  a  reproaeh  against 

him.'— — S6.  Coactor.     Compare  Life  of  Horacc,  p.  1.  of  this  volume,  in  notis. 87.  Parvas 

mercedes  sequercr.     "I  should  come  to  follow  an  employment  attended  with  petty  gains." 
i.  e.     I  should  be  compelled  to  follow  a  mean  employment,  and  one  utterly  at  variance 

with  the  education  I   had  received. Adhoc.     "  On  this   account." 89.  Sanwn.     "As 

long  as  I  am  in  my  right  senses." Eoque  non,  ut  magna,  &.c.     '*  Aod,  therefore,  I  will  not 

seek  to  excuse  myself  as  a  large  number  do,  who  declare  it  to  be  owing  to  no  fault  on  theip 
part  that  they  have  not  freeborn  and  illustrious  parents."     The  expression  dolo  suo  is  well 

explained  by  the  scholiast :  viiio  suo  et  culpa. 93.  Et  tox  et  ratio.     "  Both  my  language 

nnd  sentiments." 95.  Atquealios  legere  adfastum,  &c.  "  And  to  select  any  othex  parents 

uhatever,  as  might  suit  our  pride."     As  regards  the  expression  adfastum,  compare  the  ex- 

planation  of  Doring :   Quorum  nobilitate  se  jactaret  fdius." 96.    Optaret  ubi  quisque,  &c* 

"  Each  one  might  choose  for  himself  what  parents  he  pleased  ;  contented  with  mine,  I 
should  feel  no  inclination  to  take  unto  myself  such  as  might  even  be  graced  with  the  fasces 

aud  the  curuie  chair."  i.  e»  with  the  badges  of  the  highest  magistracy. 98.  Sanus.     "  A 

inan  of  sense." 

101.  Atque  salutandiplures.  "  And  a  crovvd  of  morning  visitors  must  be  received."  Li- 
terally,  "agreater  number  must  be  saluted."  The  allusion  is  to  the  complimentory  visits 
paid  by  clients  and  others  to  the  rich  aud  powerful.  These  were  made  in  the  morning ; 
and  the  poefs  meaning  is,  that,  as  the  offspring  of  powerful  parents,  he  would  have  to  receive 
a  large  «umber  of  them.  Doring  is  evidently  incorrect  in  supposing,  that  the  allusion  is  here 
to  the  poefs  paying*  not  receiving,  such  visits.    Compare  the  yersion  of  Wieland :  "  Denn 

da  mUssf  ich  auch  ....  mekr  Leute  sehen." 103.   Calones.    The  term   Calones  originally 

denoted,  as  Festus  informs  us,  soldiers'  servants,  who  received  their  name  from  their  bear- 
ing  wooden  clubs,  («fiAa).  It  was  afterwards  applied,  however,  to  those  domestic  servants 
that  were  employed  in  carrying  wood,  and  in  other  of  the  lowest  menial  offices.    In  the 

present  passage  it  may  be  simply  rendered  "servants." 104.  Petorrita.    The  Petorritum, 

which  is  here  taken  generally  to  denote  any  carriage  orvehicle,  was  properly  a  Galliccarriage 
or  waggon,  and  drawn  by  mules.  According  to  Festus,  it  received  its  namefrom  the  number  of 
its  wheels,  which  were  four.     On  this  Dr.  Murray  remarks  ;  '*  every  true  Briton  knows  that 

pedu;ar  is  four,  and  rhod,  a  wheel."    (History  of  European  languages,  vol.  1.  p.  148.) 104, 

Curto  mulo.  The  scholiast  explains  this  by  mulo  cauda  ctirta  ("  on  my  bobtailed  mule.") 
It  may  be  very  reasonably  doubted,  however,  whether  this  interpretation  is  correct.  At 
all  events,  the  epithet  curto,  if  such  is  its  true  meaning  in  tbe  present  passage,  has  very  little, 
as  f ar  as  regards  force  or  felicity  of  expression,  to  recommend  it.  We  would  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  make  curto  here  refer  to  the  diminutive  size  of  the  animal  in  ques- 

tion :  so  that  the  meaning  of  curto  mulo  will  be,  "  on  my  little  mule." 106.  Mantica. 

Corresponding  to  the  modern  "  wallet,"  or  "  portmanteau."  Compare  the  scholiast,  who 
discovers  in  this  line  an  imitation  of  Lucilius:  "  Mantica,  pera,  vcl  avertaest;  sed  koc  ex 
Luciliano  Ulo  sumtum  est,  Mantica  cantherii  costas  gravitate  premebat." 

107.  Sordes.     "  The  sordid  meanness." 108.  Tiburte  via.     The  Tiburtine  way  led 

from  the  Esquiiine  gate  of  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Tibur.  The  praetoris  travelling  along 
it  to  reach  his  villa  at  the  iatter  place,  and  the  meanness,  to  which  the  poet  alludes,  is  his 
carrying  along  with  him  certain  things  which  will  save  him  the  expense  of  stopping  at  inns 

by  the  way. 109    Lasanum.     The  explanation  of  the  sclioliast  ii  as  follows :  "  Lasanum, 

vas,  in  quo  ezoneratur  venter ;  invmtum  ad  requisita  naturae."  The  slaves  who  bore  this  were 
termed  lasanophori,  and  their  office  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  vilest.  Batteux  translales 
lasanum  by  "  marmite,"  on  which  Wietand  remarks:  "  Batteux  fibersetzt  durch  marmitc 
was  ich  durch  ein  ganz  anderes  hausrathstuck,  (Nachtstuhl),  tibersetzte,  und  es  ist  sonderbar 
^enug,  dass  das  Wort  lasafnus  beydes  heisst.    Der  Grund.  der  ieden  von  nns  zu  der  gewablten 
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{feedelfung  bestimmt  hat,  ist  so  leicht  2u  errathen,  dass  es  keiner  nahern  Erkliirung  bedaii.' 

Oenophorumque.    "And  a  vessei  for  holding  wine."    The  term  is  of  Greek  origin, 

olvofdpov  sc.  okivos.  Compare  Ruperli,  adJuv.  6.425.  '•  Oenophorum,  vas  quo  vinum  fcrtuf, 
velproprie,  quod  vinum  fcrt;  vas  vinarium."  Doring  gives  a  different,  and,  as  we  conceive, 
less  accurate  explartation  :  "  Corbis  vel  cista  virii  amphoris  portandis  inserviens. 

113.  Fallacem.  "  The  resort  of  cheating  impostors."  According  to  the  scholiast,  there 
was  always  a  large  number  of  impostors,  fortune-tellers,  astrologers.  and  cheats  of  every 
destriptioa  collected  at  the  Circus,  who  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary  part  of  tbe 
spectaiors :  "  Fallacem  dixit  (circum)  propter  samardacos  et  sortilegas,  et  mathematicos,  qui  ad 
mctas  spectatores  circumstabant,  et  imperitos  sortibus  et  nugis  fallebant."  The  term  samardacus, 
which  the  schoiiast  here  eraploys,  is  of  African  origin,  and  denotes  "  an  impostor."     Com- 

pare  St.  Augustine,  contra  Academ,  3. 15.  and  Adelung,  Gloss.  Man.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat.  s.  v.- 

Circum.  The  altusion  is  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  situate  in  the  eleventh  region  of  Rome,  in 
the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills.  It  was  built,  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
(1.  35.)  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (3.  68.)  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Its  length  was  3£ 
Stadia,  its  breadth  400  feet,  Dionysius  makes  it  capable  of  containing  150,000  persons. 
Pliny  says  200,000,  and  P.  Victor  even  raises  the  number  to  380,000.  We  must  therefore 
suppose  that  the  area  of  this  structure  was  considerably  enlarged  after  the  time  of  Dionysius. 
Caesar  was  the  firstthat  added  to  its  size  (Sucton  Caes.  39.),  and  bis  example  was  followed 
by  Augustus  (Cassiod.  5.  ep.  7.)  and  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud.  21.)  lt  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  injured  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  under  JMero,  (Tacj(.  Ann.  15.  38.),  nor  is  it 
certain  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  most  probably  by  Domitian.  Under  Trajan  it  received  a 
considerable  ihcrease  (Plin.  Paneg.),  and,  if  the  number  of  'spec^tors  given  by  P.  Victor  is 
not  exaggerated,  it  must  have  beeh  still  farther  aggrandised,  but  by  what  emperor  we  are 

not  informed.    {Cramer^s  Ancient  Italy,vol.\.p.  453.  seqq.) Vespertinumque forum.     The 

f orum,  at  evening,  must  have  been  the  scene  of  many  eurious  adventures,  as  it  was  the 
tfommon  place  of  resort  for  the  idlers  among  the  lovver  orders.  Horace  esteems  it  one  of 
the  peculiar  pleasures  of  his  hnmble  situation,  as  a  private  individual,  that  he  can  mingle 
unnoticed  with  the  croWds  of  the  populace,  amuse  himself  with  their  various  modes  of 
diversion,  and  stroll  wherever  he  pleases  through  the  lanes  and  bye-ways  of  the  capitol. 
This,  one  6f  higher  rank  cohld  not  dO,  without  being  noticed  and  insulted.  Thus  the 
scholiast  remarks :  "  Allioris  dignitatis  homines  erubescunt  sero  in  his  vulgi  circulis  consistcre" 
- — —114.  Divinis.    lt  Thfe  fortune-tellers." 

115.  Lagani.  "  Pancakes."  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast :  "  Lagana  suni 
plaientulae  quaeddm  vulgares,  quasi  membranulae  compositae,  quae  cumpipere  et  liquamine  cori- 
ditae  depromi  solebdnt  ad  coenam  moderatam  et  parabilem."  Forcellini,  after  adducing  the 
several  autliorities  on  this  subject  among  the  ancient  writers,  sums  up  the  evidence  as 
follows :  "  (Jnde  colligitur  simile  esse  iis  quae  Angli  vocant  pancakes,  fritters,  quae  hodieque 
7>mlti$  delicdtioribus  impensis,  quas  dicunt,  puddings,  pasties,  subslerrii  solent,  cohtinendi  gratia.79 

116.  Pueris  tribus.    Namely,  a  cook,  a  structor,  or  slave  who  laid  the  table,  and  brought 

on  the  viands,  and  apocillator,  or  Cup-bearer. Lapis  albus.    The  scholiast  Acron  explains 

this  by  <;  mensa  marmorea,"  but  Fea  shows  very  conclusively,  thatthe  reference  here  is  to  a 
species  of  marble  stand,  with  holes  cut  in  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  drihking-cups  and 
olher  vessels  of  this  kind,  which  could  rtot  stand  of  tbemselves  by  reasou  of  their  spherical 
bottorns.  The  Greeks  called  siich  a  stand  lyyve^Krj,  the  Rornans  incitega.  Compare  Schneider 
Wbrterb,  s.  v.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the  cups  and  vessels  here  alluded  to,  compare  the  re- 
tnark  of  Fea:  t(  Talia  videriturpocula,  seu  calices  antiqui  vitrei,  apud  Winkelm.  Stor.  delle  arti 
tfel.  dis.  tom.  1.  p.  35.  et  42.  editionis  meae;  et  inpictiiris  prope  Lateranum  detectis  anno  1780, 
apud  Cassinum,  tab>  vii."~ — 117.  Pocula  cum  cijatho  duo.  One  of  these  cups  held  water,  the 
other  wine,  and  the  cy&thus  would  be  used  for  mixing  the  contents  of  the  two.  Comparte 
ExcursusS.  to  the  firsitioolc  of  Odes,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  9.  11. Echimt^ 
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i'his  terra  is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  denote  here  a  vessel  in  which  the 
cups  vvere  washed,  and  in  this  sense  one  of  the  seholiasts  understands  it :  "  Echinum  dixit  vas 
acncum,  in  quo  calices  lavantur."  The  true  meaning,  however,  is  "  a  salt-cellar,"  as  another 
scholiast,  cited  by  Cruquius,  observes :  "  Echinum  dixit  vas  salis,  in  modum  echini  marini." 
Gompare  the  remark  of  Fea :  "  Salini  tncntio  nb  Horatio  omitli  non  poterr.t,  ut  patet  ex  aliis 
locis  :  et  quia  salinum  omnium  mensis  accedebat ;  non  tantum  ob  id,  quod  sal  inter  praecipust 

ciborum  condimenta  erat ;  sed  et  quia  salino  apposito  sacra  habebatur  mensa." 118.  Guttus. 

"  A  cruet."  A  small  vessel,  with  a  narrovv  neck  from  which  the  liquor  which  it  contained 
issued  by  drops,  (guttatim),  or  else  in  very  small  quantities.     It  was  chiefly  used  in  sacred 

fites,  and  is  therefore  classed  here  with  the  patera,  or  bowl  for  offering  libations. Cam^ 

pana  supellez.  "  Campanian  ware."  The  pottery  of  Campania  was  always  beMin  higfa 
estimation. 

119.  Non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  cras,  &c.  Disquieted  by  no  necessity  of  rising  early  the 
next  morning,  and  visiting  the  statue  of  Marsyas."  Literally,  "  not  disturbed  in  mind  be- 
cause  I  must  rise,"  &c.  The  poet  means  that  he  has  no  law-suit,  nor  any  business  whatever 
connected  with  the  courts,  that  will  disturb  his  slumbers  over  night,  and  require  bis  attend- 
ance  early  in  the  morning. — —120.  Marsya.  A  statue  of  Marsyas,  the  satyr,  who  contended 
with  Apollofor  theprize  in  music,  and  wasflayed  alive  by  the  conqueror,  stood  in  the  Ro- 
man  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostra.  The  story  of  Marsyas  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of 
well-merited  punishment  inflicted  on  reckless  presumption,  and  as  this  feeling  is  nearly  al- 
lied  to,  if  not  actually  ideutified  with,  that  arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit  which  iorraed 
the  besettingsin  of  the  ancient  democracies,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  ci- 
ties  of  antiquity,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  groupe  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  courts  of  jnstice,  both  to  indicate  the  punishment  which  such  conduct  merited,  and 
to  denote  the  omnipotence  of  thelaw.  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  4.  58.)  alludesto  the  custom 
of  vvhich  we  have  just  made  mention.  His  words,  however,  show  that  he  only  half  under- 
stood  the  nature  of  the  allegory :    "  Marsyasper  civitates  in  foro positus  libertatis  indicium  est." 

Compare  Wicland' s  Attische  Museum,  vol.  1.  p.  330. Qui  se  vultum  ferre  negat,  &c.     The 

younger  Novius,  asthe  scholiast  informsus,  was  accustomed  to  carryon  his  shameful  usuries 
near  the  statue  of  Marsyas,  and  as  the  satyr  was  represented  with  one  hand  raised  up,  (com- 
pare  Servius,  ad  Virg.  Aen.  4.  58.),  Horace  wittily  supposes,  that  this  was  done  by  him  to 
shew  his  aversion  to  suchbeings  as  Novius,  and  to  drive  them,  as  it  were,  from  his  presence. 
Compare  the  scholiast.  "  Minor  enim  JVoviorum  ad  hanc  statuam  turpissime  foenerabatur  sum° 
mo  mane  ;  quare  jocatur  Horatius,  inquiens,  Marsyam  alterammanum  habere  erectam  addepellen- 
dosNovios,  quod  eorumfoeneratorum  impudentiam  nonposset  sustinere." 

122.  Ad  quartamjaceo.    "  I  lie  abed  until  the  fourth  hour."    The  fourth  hour  with  the 

Romans  answered  to  our  ten  o'  clock  in  the  morning. Lecto  autscripto  quod  me,  &c.  "  Af- 

ter  having  reador  written  something,  that  may  serve  to  occupy  my  thoughts  agreeably  when 
in  a  musing  mood."  Lecto  and  scripto  are  ablatives,  co  being  understood.  Some  commen» 
tators  make  them  verbs,  and  contracted  forms  for  lcciito  and  scriptito.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  authority  for  this,  and  such  an  explanation  would  make  Horace  speak  a  most  barba- 

rous  language. 124.  Nonquo  fraudatis,  kc.     "  Not  with  such  as  the  filthy  Natta  is,  and 

which  he  has  stolen  from  his  lamps."     Or  more  literally,  "  not  with  such  as  the  filthy  Natta 

is,  his  lamps  being  cheated  of  their  oil."    With  fraudatis  understand  oleo. Natta.     Under- 

stand  ungitur.    Consult  Various  Readings. 126.  Fugio  ampum  lusumque  trigonem.     "I 

abandon  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  game  of  ball."  Tbe  game  of  ball  was  called  pila  tri- 
gonalis,  or  trigon,  when  the  parties  who  played  it  were  placed  in  a  triangle,  (rpiywvov),  and 

tossed  it  from  one  to  another  :  he  who  first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  vvas  the  loser. 127. 

Pransus  non  avide,  &c.  "  Having  taken  a  moderate  dinner,  suflicient  to  prevent  my  pass- 
jng  the  day  with  an  empty  stomach."  The  mid-day  meal  of  the  Romans  was  generally 
very  slight,  after  riches  had  increased  among  them,  and  the  principal  repast  was  the  coena, 
or  supper.    The  meaniug  of  the  poet  is,  that  he  took  little  food  during  the  day,  but  wait- 
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ed  until  evening. 128-  Domesticus  otior.    \  idie  away  the  rest  of  my  time  at  home.'  <--— - 

13Ch    Hisme  consolor  victurum  suavius.    "■  l  corafort  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  will  lead  a 

foappier  existence  by  such  rules  as  theseV'  &e 131.  Quaestor.    This  term  is  purposeby 

used  in  place  of  either  Consul,  or  Praetor,  as  containing  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  Quaestors 
of  the  day,  and  to  their  rapacity  in  accumulating  wealth,  which  characterised  so  many  of 
them  as  frequently  to  render  a  quaestorian  descent  quite  other  than  a  subject  of  boasting. 


SATIRE  7.  A  law-suit  is  here  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  very  indifferent 
witticism  of  one  of  the  litigants.  The  case  was  pleaded  before  Marcus  Bru- 
tus,  who  at  the  time  was  Governor  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  making  a  progress  through  his 
province  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  justice.  The  parties  being  named  Persius  and  Rti- 
pilius  Rex,  the  former,  duringthe  hearing  of  the  eause,  asfced  Brutus,  why,  as  it  was  the  prac- 
tice  of  his  family  to  destroy  kings,  he  did  not  eut  the  tbroat  of  hi3  oppoHCnt?  "  A  misera- 
ble  clench,"  says  Dryden,  "  i„  my  opinion,  for  Horace  to  recOrd.  I  have  heard  honest  Mr. 
Swan  make  rnany  a  better,  andyethave  had  the  grace  to  hold  my  countenance."  At  this 
distance  of  time,  fhe  story  has  certainly  lost  all  its  zest ;  but  the  faces  and  gestures  of  the 
parties,  and  the  impudence  of  addressing  this  piece  of  folly  to  such  a  man  as  Brutus,  may 
have  diverted  the  audienee,a»d  made  an  impression  on  Horace,  who  was  perhaps  present, 
as  he  at  that  time  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  conspirator.  (Dunlop's  Rom.  Lit.  vol.3.p. 
251.)  _________ 

1.  Proscripti  Regis  Rupili,  &c.  "  In  what  way  the  mongrel  Persius  took  vengeance  on 
ihe  filth  and  venom  of  outlawed  Rupilius,  surnamed  the  King,  is  known,  1  imagine,  to  every 
blear-eyed  person  and  barber  about  town."  Aceording  to  the  schotiast,  P.  Rupilius  Rex 
was  a  native  of  Praeneste,  who,  having  been  proscribed  by  Octavianus  (Augustus),  then  a 
triamvir,  fled  to  the  army  of  Brutus,  and  becattie  a  fellow-soldier  of  the  poet's.  Jealous, 
however,  of  the  military  adVancement  which  the  latter  had  obtained,  Rupitius  reproached 
liim  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  and  Horace  fherefore  retaliates  in  the  present  satire. 
Wieland  Considefs  this  story  as  entitled  to  very  little  credit.  We  give  it  as  we  find  it.  The 
scboliast  ought  certainly  to  haVe  told  us  why  Rupilius  -was  proscribed,  since  there  must 
bave  beett  something  p6culiar  in  his  case  to  warrant,  in  the  present  instance,  the  express  ap- 
plication  of  an  epithet,  (proscriptt),  which  otherwise  suited  equally  well,  both  Rupilius,  Ho- 
race,  and  all  tbe  members  of  the  Republican  party.  Gesner  endeavours  to  clear  up  this 
point,  by  supposing,  that  the  present  satire  was  written  after  the  defeat  at  Philippi,  when 
Rupilius,  being  recalled  from  exile,  upbraided  Horace,  who  had  alsobeen  restored  to  his 
country,  with  havingfollowed  the  arms  of  Brutus,  while  perhaps  he  himself  denied  having 
been  at  all  connected  with  that  leader.  In  this  way  Gesner  thinks  we  may  account  botb 
for  the  presence  of  proscripti  in  the  text,  and  for  the  poefs  having  allowed  the  present  pro- 

duction  to  see  the  light.    We  cannot,  we  confess,  see  much  force  in  this  explanation. 

Pus  atque  venenum.  Senadon  thinks  that  the  poet  alludes  in  these  words  to  the  attack 
raade  upon  his  humble  birth  by  Rupilius.  We  should  rather  refer  these  expressions  to  the 
habit  of  scurrilous  and  envenomed  defamation,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  individual. 

2.  Hybrida.  The  term  hyhrida  properly  denotes  a  creature  begotten  betweeft  animals 
of  different  species ;  when  applied  to  human  beings,  among  the  Romans,  it  designated  a 
person  whose  parents  Were  of  different  countries,  or  one  of  whose  parents  was  a  slave.  In 
the  present  instanCe,  Persius  is  called  hyhrida,  because  his  father  was  a  Greek  and  his  mo- 
ther  a  Roman.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Persius  hybrida  semiromanus,  ex  patrt  Graeco  et  fx 
malre  Roma7ia,,,-^-3.  Lippis.  The  disorder  of  the  eyes  termed  lippitudo  appears  to 
have  beert  V6ry  common  at  Rome.  The  offices  of  the  physicians,  therefore,  would  always 
contain  many  patients  iabonring  under  this  complaint,  and  wbo,  wbile  waiting  fortheirturn 
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t«#  corae  under  thehands  of  the  practitioner,  would  amuse  themselves,  of  course,  wilh  the 
news  and  gossip  of  the  day.  Compare  Plautus  Amphit.  4.  1.3.  as  very  aptly  cited  by 
Bentley.  "  Nam  omnes  platcas  pcrrcptavi  ....  in  medicinis,  in  tonstrinis,"  &c.  Sanadon 
makes  a  singular  remark  on  the  great  curiosity  evinced  by  persons  who  have  any  weakness 
or  infirmities  in  their  eyes.  "  Cest  un  fait,  et  je  l'ai  observe  cent  fois,  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de 
gens  plus  curieux  que  ceux  qui  sont  incommodes  de  la  vue.  Ils  veulent  tout  savoir  jusqu'a 
latiguer  les  autres  par  leur  curiosite  :  comme  si  la  Nature,  attentive  a  remplacer  ses  pertes, 

emploioit  ie  secours  des  oreilles  pour  suppleer  au  defaut  dcs  yeux." 4.  Permagna  negotia 

habebat.  "  Was  carrying  on  very  extensive  monied  transactions."  The  allusion  is  here,  not 
to  trade,  as  the  scholiast  and  many  commentators  pretend,  but  to  the  loaning  of  money. 

Compare   Erncsti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  negotium. 5.  Clazomenis.     Clazomenae  was  a  city  of 

Asia  Minor,  in  the  region  of  Ionia.  It  lay  to  the  west  of  Smyrna,  on  the  sinus  Smyrnaeus, 
and,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation  for  commerce,  received  many  favours  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  subsequently  from  the  Romans.  Augustus  enlarged  and  beautified 
Ihis  place  so  much,  that  on  its  medals  he  is  styled  the  second  founder  of  the  city.  Conr 
pare  jthe  reraark  of  Rasche  (Lex.  Rei  Num.  vol.  3.  col.  604.)  "  Clazomenii,  quamvis  eorum 
urbs,  teste  Pausania,  crat  antiquissima,  Augustum  condilorem  suum  alterum  et  euergetam  jac- 
tanl." 

6.  Durus  homo,  &c.    "  A  fellow  of  harsh  and  stubbom  temper,  and  who  in  insolent  ira- 
portunity  could  surpass  even  the  King."    As  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  of  odium  in  this 

passage,  compare  Ruhnken,  ad  Terent.  Phorm.  5.  6.  9.    Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. 7.  Adeo 

sermonis  amari,  &c.  "  Of  so  bitter  a  tongue,  as  far  to  outstrip  the  Sisennae,  the  Barri." 
The  terms  Sisennas  and  Barros  are  here  taken  as  appellatives,  and  the  reference  is  to  persons 
in  general,  as  infamous  for  the  virulence  of  their  defamatory  railings  as  Sisenna  and  Barrus. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  two  individuals,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Scrm.  1.  4. 
110.   Dacier  thinks  that  the  other  is  the  same  with  Cornelius  Sisenna,  of  whom  Dio  Cas- 

sius  (54.  27.)  relates  a  very  discreditable  anecdote. 8.  Equis  praecurreret  albis.    A  pro- 

verbial  form  of  expression,  and  equivalent  to  longc  superaret.'"  Various  explanations  are 
assigned  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  speech,  the  most  common  of  which  is,  that  white  horses 
were  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  swiftest.  Compare  Erasmus,  (Chil.  1.  cent.  4.  21. p. 
138.  cd.  Steph.)  '*  Ubi  quem  aliis  quapiam  in  rc  longe  superiorem  signijicabant,  longoque  anteire 
intervallo,  eum  albis  equis praecedere  dicebant ;  vel,  quod  antiquitus equi  albi  melioies  haberentur ; 
vel,  quod  victores  in  triumpho  albis  equis  vectari  soleant;  vel,  quod  albi  equi  fortunatiores  et  atts- 
picatiores  esse  credantur,  ut  ad  equestre  certamen  referamus  metaphoram." 

9.  Postquam  nil  inier  utrumque  convenit.  "  When  no  reconciliation  could  be  effected  be- 
tween  them."  Or,  more  Hterally  :  "  after  nothing  was  agreed  upon  between  the  two."— — 
10.  Hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes,  &c.  "  For  all,  between  whom  adverse  war  breaks  out,  are,  by 
this  fixed  law  of  our  nature,  troublesome  to  one  another  in  proportion  as  they  are  valiant," 
The  expression  hocjure,  in  this  passage,  is  variously  explained.  We  have  giventhe  interpre- 
tation  which  appears  to  us  the  plainest  and  mo6t  naturai.  Gesner  makes  it  equivalent  to 
"hac  conditione,"  and  adds  "ntmpe  ui  vel  commoriatur  dimicatio,  vel  alteruier  certe  pereat. 
Quantum  ad pugnarum  evenium  molesli  sunt  simiies  for'.ibus"  Dorkig  refers  it  to  a  legal 
controversy,  and  to  the  mode  in  wbieh  a  litigant  defends  his  side,  (demodo,  quo  quis  jus  de- 
fcndit,.vcl  depertinacia,  qua  quis  de  jure  pugnat.)  His  explanaUon  is  as  follows:  "  Otnncs 
enim,  quibus  certamen  est  cum  advtrsario  aliquo,  dum  endem  pertinacia,  qua  viri  fortes,  de  jure 
pugnantinvicem  sibi  molcsti  Jivnt"  Bothe  gives  a  third  way  of  explaining  the  phrase  ,in 
question:  "  ifocjure  homines,  qui  hellura  inter  se  -gerunt,  sunt  molesli,  quo  sunt  fortts,  h.  e. 
v.uliojure,  sed  more  bellorum  "--?As  regards  the  long  and  awkward  parenthesis  which  is  here 
introduced,  it  h,  more  than  probable  that  thepoet  purposely  employed  it  in  order  to  giye  an 
airof  greater  ridicule  to  the  whote  subject.  HeindorfF,  laowev^r,  witl  not  have  it  to  fee  a 
parenthesis,  buta  speciesof  aaacoluthon,  because  there  is  no  form  of  expression^tnjpjoyed 
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after  muneribus  missis,  in  the  18th  verse,  to  mark  a  return  to  the  idea  that  imraediatejyprfe- 
ceded  the  supposed  parenthetical  clause.  The  objection  does  not  possess  much  strength. 
Horace,  in  the  15th  epistle  of  the  first  book,  uses  a  still  longer  parenthesis  than  the  present, 

and  has  no  connecting  form  of  expression   at  its  close. 11.  Inier.     Consult  Various 

Readings. 12.  Hectora  Priamiden,  &c.     The  comparison  here  drawn  is  extremely  amus- 

ing,  and  is  intended  to  give  an  air  of  seriousness  and  importance  to  this  mighty  combat. 
sTis  death  alone,  observes  the  poet,  that  can  terminate  the  differences  between  brave  men, 
such  as  Hector  and  Achilles,  Persius  and  Rupilius.  Whereas,  if  two  faint-hearted  men 
engage,  or  two  persons  not  equally  matched  in  courage  and  in  strength,  one  of  rtiem  is 

alvvays  sure  to  give  up. 13.  Irafuit  capitalis,  &c.    The  order  of  construction  is,  fuit 

£am  capitalis  ira  ut  ultima  mors  solum  divideret  illos.  "  There  was  so  deadly  a  feud,  that  the 
utter  destruction  of  one  of  the  two  could  alone  terminate  their  difference."  Literally* 
"  could  alone  separate  them." 

15.  Duo  si  discordia  vezet  inertes.    "  Whereas,  if  discord  set  two  faint-hearted  men  in  ac- 

ilon." 16.  Diomedi  cum  Lycio  Glauco.    Alluding  to  the  exchange  of  armour  between 

Glaucus  and  Diomede.  Compare  Homer,  II.  6.  232.  seqq.  This  well-known  story  gave  rise 
to  a  proverb,  "  Diomedis  et  Glauci  permutalio."  On  which  Erasmus  reraarks,  "  Qrne  refcr* 
turapud  Homerum  Diomedis  et  Glauci  ptrmutatio,  inproverbium  abiit,  quoties  inaequalem  com- 
mutationem  significamus,  koc  est,  deteriora  pro  melioribus  reddita,  x$icia  ^aXxetwv,  id  est,  aurea  pro 

aereis."  (Chil.  l.cent.  2.  1.  p.  59.  ed.  Stepk.) 17.  Pigrior.  "  The  weaker  of  the  two."    So 

Wieland,  "  der  schwachre." Ultro  muneribus  missis.      Compare  the  scholiast :     "  (Jt 

Glaucus  cessit  Diomedi  arma  sua  aurea,  acceptis  aereis. 

18.  Bruto  Praetoretenente,  &c.  Brutus  was  Praetor  when  he  took  partin  the  assassination 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Asia  formed,  in  fact,  a  procOnsular  province,  that  is,  its  governor  was  to 
he  a  man  of  consular  rank.  In  the  confusion,however,  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar,  this  rule,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  not  of  course  accurately  complied 
with  ;  and  the  Roman  senate,  who,  amid  all  their  weakness  and  timidity,  still  felt  convinc- 
ed  that  their  only  hope  of  restoring  the  republic  rested  with  Brutus,  exerted  themselves  to 
strengthen  his  hands  by  provincial  appointments.  He  received,  therefore,  first  the  govern- 
ment  of  Crete,  as  Propraetor,  afterwards  that  of  Macedonia,  and,  A.  U.  C.  711,  the  pro- 
vince  of  Asia,  a  part  of  which,  however,  he  had  first  to  reduce  to  his  authority  by  force  of 
arms.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Horace  uses  the  term  Praetore,  in  the  text,  in  the  sense  of 
"  Governor,"  (propraetore  would  bave  been  unmanagable  in  verse,)  and  with  thefmore 
propriety  in  the  present  instance,  as  Brutus  never  had  obtained  a  higherrank  in  the  republic 

than  the  Praetorian. 19.  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat.    "  The  pair,  Rupilius  and  Persius,  en- 

ter  the  lists."  Our  idiom  rejects  the  genitive  ("  the  pair  of  Rupilius  and  Persius,")  which 
in  the  original  conveys  an  air  of  peculiar  elegance  to  the  clause,  being  based  upon  the  ex- 

•pression  par  gladiatorum. Uti  non  compositi  mtlius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     "  With  so  much 

spirit,that  the  gladiators  Bacchius  and  Bithus  were  not  more  equally  matched.''  As  regards 
the  two  gladiators  here  alluded  to,  compare  the  scholiast :  "  Bithus  et  Bacchius  gladiatores 
optimi  iliis  temporihus  fuerunt,  qui  cum  multos  interemissent,  commissi  inter  se  mutuis  vulneribus 
conciderunt.,,    As  regards  the  form  commissi  in  the  text,  consult  Various  Readings. 

21.    Acres.    "Eager  to  bring  their  cause  to  a  hearing." Magnum  spectaculum  uter* 

aue.    "  Each  a  very  diverting  spectacle." 22.  Ridetur  ab  omni  conventu.    "  He  is  laugh- 

ed  at  by  the  whole  assembly."     Conventus  here  included  all  who  were  present  at  the 

hearing  of  the  case. 23.  Cohortem.    "  His  retinue."    Compare  the  explanation  of  Er- 

nesti,  (Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  Cohors.)  "  Cohors praetoris  (sc.  provincialis)  sunt  comites  ejus,praefecti 
scribae,  medici,  accensi,  haruspices, praecones."  The  cohors praetcris,  here  described,  must  not 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  cohors  praetoria,  of  which  rnention  is  frequently  made  by 
ancient  writers.     This  last  belongs  to  military  antiquities,  and  denotes  the  body-guard  of  a 

commander. 24.  Solem  Asiae.    As  illumining  the  whole  province  of  Asia  by  the  splen- 

dou?  of  his  autbority  and  name-— 25„  Cunem  ittumP  invisimagricolis,  &c„    "  That  Rujtf» 
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tias  had  come  like  that  hound,  the  star  hateful  to  husbandmen."    The  allusion  is  to  the  dog» 

star.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17. 26.  Ruebat.  Jlumen  ut  hibernum,  &c. 

"  He  poured  along,  as  a  wintry  flood  is  wont  in  places  whither  the  ax  of  the  woodman  sel- 
dom  comes."  Persius,  choking  with  rage  while  he  pours  forth  his  torrent  of  angry  invec- 
tive  against  Rupilius,  is  compared  to  a  stream  swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  and  choked  in  its 
course  by  the  thick  underwood,  and  other  impediments  of  the  kind  which  it  encounters. 

28.  Tum  Praenestinus  salso,  &c  "  Then  the  native  of  Praeneste,  like  a  stubborn  and  un- 
vonquered  vine-dresser,  to  whom  the  passenger  had  often  been  obliged  to  yield,  when  call- 
ing  him  cuckow  with  roaring  voice,  retorts  upon  his  opponent,  as  he  flowed  along  in  this  cut- 
ting  and  copious  style,  invectives  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  vulgar  raillery  of  the  vineyard 
itself."  The  vines  in  Italy  were  trimmed  and  pruned  early  in  the  spring.  If  any  vine-dres- 
ser,  therefore,  attended  to  thig  branch  of  his  duties  late  in  the  season,  (the  period  when  the 
cuckow  begins  to  put  forth  its  note)  he  was  sure  of  encountering  the  raillery  of  passengerc, 
for  his  indolence  and  loss  of  time,  and  it  was  customary  vvith  them,  in  allusion  to  the  late- 
nessof  the  season  in  which  his  labours  had  only  just  commenced,  to  salute  his  ears  with  the 
cry  of  cucullus,  (•'  cuckow,"  i.  e.  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  our  own  days,  "  lazy  lubber.")  On 
thisa  fierce  war  of  invective  and  abuse  invariably  ensued,  and  the  more  extensive  vocabu- 
lary  of  the  vine-dressers  generally  ensured  them  the  victory.  Horace  compares  Rupilius 
therefore  to  a  vine-dresser  who  had  been  in  many  such  conflicts,  and  had  always  come  off 
conqueror  ;  in  other  words,  he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  his  unrivalled  powers  of  abuse. 

28.  Mulloquefluenti.    Compare  the  remark  of  Doring.     "  Multus,  qui  estmultusin  aliqua 

re,  multus  fluens,  cui  multa  verbafluunt."  The  expression  multo  fluenii  is  apparently  imitated 
from  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  c.  43.  p.  276.  ed.  Harless.)  t6ts  eyib  pev  7<i»  UvOiavi  $paovvon£vu>  Kat 

ttoXXw  phvTi  Kad'  hptiv  ovk  etfc  k.  t.  X.     Consult  Various  Readings. 29.  Arbmta.     The   Ita- 

lian  vines  were  trained  along  trees  (compare  Excursus  1.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes.) 
Hence  theuse  of  arbustum  to  denote  a  vineyard.  The  term  expressa,  which  is  joined  in 
tbe  text  with  arbusto,  is  well  explained  by  Baxter  :     "  Metaphora  ducta  a  vino,  quod  exprimi- 

tur  arbusto,  hoc  est,  vite  arbusiiva." 30.  Vindemiaior.    This  term   properly  denotes  one 

who  gathers  the  grapes  for  the  vintage.  It  is  here  used,  howevcr,  in  the  sense  of  putator. 
In  metrical  reading,  vindcmiator  mustbe  pronounced  vindem-ydtor.    Compare  Carey's  Latin 

Frosody,3ded.p.  173. 31.  Cucullum.     Compare  Pliny,   18.  26.     "  Exprobratio  foeda  pu- 

iarUium  vitesper  imitationem  cantus  alitis  ttmporariae,  quam  cucullum  mcant :  dedecus  enim  ha- 
betur,  opprobriumque  merito  falcem  ab  Ma  volucre  in  vite  deprchendi.'1 

32.  Graecus.    Compare  note  on  verse  2. -ltalo  uceto.    The  invectives  and  abuse  utter- 

ed  by  Rupilius,  are  here  designated  by  the  appellation  of  "  Italian  vinegar." 34.  Qui  re- 

ges  cmsueris  toltere.  Brutus  had  aided  in  slaying  Caesar  only,  but  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  bis 
ancestors,  had  driven  Tarquin  from  Rome.  Persius,  however,  was  not,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose,  very  deeply  read  in  Roman  history,  and  he  therefore  ludicrously  confounds  the  two, 
making  the  individual  whom  he  addresses  to  have  removed  out  of  the  way  both  Caesar  and 
Tarquin ! — Dacier  conjectures,  from  the  allusions  in  the  text,  that  this  satire  was  written  be- 
fore  Horace  had  made  his  peace  with  Augustus,  as  it  is  not  likely,  he  thinks,  that  he  would 
afterwards  have  spoken  in  thismannerof  the  death  of  Caesar.  Sanadon  joins  with  hira  in 
this  opinion,  andfancies  thatthe  present  production  was  not  made  public  till  twentyyears 
after  the  poefs  death.    This  is  attaching,  however,  too  much  importance  to  a  flat  and  mise- 

rable  joke. 35.  Operum  hoc  mihi  crede  tuorum  est.     "  This  is  one,  believe  me,  of  the 

deeds  that  peculiarly  belong  to  thee."  i.  e.  this,  trust  me,  is  a  work  for  thee  alone,  the  here- 
ditary  foe  of  kings,  to  accomplish.  We  may  either  understand  unum  after  operum  tuorum, 
or,  what  is  far  preferable,  make  the  genitive  here  an  imitation  at  once  of  the  Greek  idicm 
Compare  Matthiae,  G.  G.  vol.  2.  p.  501. 4th  ed. 
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SATIRE  8.  The  design  of  tliis  satire  is to  ridicule  the  superstitions  of  the  Romans.  Pria- 
pus  is  introduced,  describing  the  incantations  performed  by  Canidia,  in  a 
garden  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  he  protected  from  thieves.  But  he  could  not  guard  it 
from  the  intrusion  of  Canidia  and  a  sister-hag,  who  resorted  there  for  the  celebration  of 
their  unhallowed  rites.  Their  enchantments  and  ceremonies  bear  some  resemblance  to  those 
vrhich  have  been  attributed  to  modern  witches.  They  fill  a  pit  with  the  blood  of  a  black 
lamb  ;  they  form  two  waxen  figures,  and  bury  in  the  earth  a  wolfs  beard,  and  the  tooth  of  a 
serpent.  Most  of  the  romantic  fictions  of  the  times  of  chivalry  may  bereferred  to  classical 
mythology,  and  the  incantations  or  witchcraft  of  paganism  differed  little  from  the  sorcery 
exercised  in  the  dark  ages.  The  heathens,  like  the  Christians,  distinguished  between  good 
and  bad  magic.  It  was  believed  in  the  ancient,  as  well  as  more  modern,  superstitions,  that  a 
preternatural  dorainion  over  nature  was  usurped,  from  the  vilest  motives  of  malice  or  gain, 
by  some  wrinkled  hag  or  vagrant  sorcerer,  who  passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury  and 
contempt.  The  rites  or  ingredients  were  the  same  in  ancient  and  modern  spells,  and  botb 
were  calculated  to  recall  or  extinguish  life,  to  excite  love  or  hatred,  to  blast  the  works  of 
creation,  and  extort  from  demons  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

This  satire,  and  the  two  epodes  m  which  Canidia's  incantations  are  recited,  may  be  cu-> 
rious  for  the  history  of  ancient  witchcraft ;  but  they  are  not  possessed  of  high  poetical 
merit.  "  The  Erichtho  of  Lucan,"  says  Gibbon,  "  is  tedious  and  disgusting,  yet  sometimes 
sublime ;  but  the  Canidia  of  Horace  is  a  vulgar  witch."    (Dunlop's  Rom.  Litt.  vol.  3.  p.  253.) 


1.  Inutile  lignurn.  The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  was  very  liltle  used  on  account  of  ils  brittle- 
ness.  Hence  the  Greek  proverb,  avtjp  cvkivos,  "Afig-tree  man,"  to  denote  one  that  is  of 
little  firmness  or  real  value.  Compare  Erasmus,  (Chil.  1.  cent.  7.85.  p.2oA.  ed.  Steph.) 
"  Lignumficulnum  ut  fragilc,  atque  ad  omnia  ferme  inutile,  proverbiis  aliquot  locumfecit.  Nam 
avSpa  cvicivov,id  est,  virum  ficulnum.  appellant  mollem  atque  inutilem.  Scholiastes  admonetpro~ 
verbium  ductum  a  ligno  ficus,  inutili  fragili  et  invalido :  unde  dictum  et ficulnum  praesidium  pro 

inutili,"  &c. 2.  Incartus,  scamnum  facentne  Priapum.     Horace  here  represents  the  car- 

penter  (faber  lignarius)  as  at  a  loss  whether  to  make  a  bench  or  a  Priapus  out  of  the  wood 
in  question.  This  of  course  is  a  mere  witticisrn  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  at  the  expence  of 
the  strange  deity  to  whom  he  alludes.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  wood  of  the  fig- 
tree  was  generally  preferred  for  statues  of  this  divinity,  as  well  as  for  those  of  Osiris  which 
were  carried  about  in  procession  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  festival  of  the  Pamylia.  A  hidden 
meaning  is  therefore  connected  with  this,  for  a  developement  of  which,  uniting  as  it  does  the 
early  religious  systems  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  India,  compare  the  remarks  of  Guigniaut  on  the 
sacred  fig-tree  of  the  Hindoos  (the  ficus  Indica,  Bengalensis,  ficus  religiosa,  of  Linnaeus)^ 
Creuztfs  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut,  vo[.  l.p.  150.  in  notis,  and  R.  P.  Knight,  Inquiryv 
&c,  §  45.  Class  Journ.  vol.  23.  p.  235.  Compare  also,  in  relation  to  Priapus,  Dulaure,  Hist. 
Abr.  de  Dijf.  Cultes,  vol.  2.  169.  seqq.  and  Knight,  Inquiry,  &c.  §  23.  seqq.  Class.  Journ.  vol.  23. 
p.  11.  seqq.     lnquiry,  &c.  $  181 .  Class.  Journ.  vol.  26.  p.  48. 

3.  Furum  aviumque  maxima  formido.  A  wooden  figure  of  Priapus  was  generally  set  aip  in 
gardens  and  orchards.  The  true  reason  of  this  must,  no  doubt,  be  soughtfor  in  the  more 
secret  doctrines  of  ancient  mythology,  by  which  the  divinity  in  question  was  identined  with 
the  icayytvzTuQ,  the  universal  generator,  the  first  prineiple  of  animatiou.  {Knighfs  Inquiry, 
Sic.  5  23.  seqq.  Class.  Journ.  vol.  23.  p.  11.)  With  the  lower  orders,  however,  who  were  of 
course  ignorant  of  this  hidden  meaning,  Priapus  degenerated  into  a  mere  scare-crow,  whose 
only  employment  seeemed  to  be,  to  drive  away  the  birds,  and  guard  the  fruitfrom  thieves. 
He  was  usually  represented  with  a  crown  of  reeds  or  of  garden  herbs,  and  holding  in  his 
rigbt  hand  a  wooden  club,  or  else  scythe,  whilst  his  body  terminated  in  a  shapeless  trunk. 

The  Roman  poets  appear,  in  general,  to  have  entertained  little,  if  any,  respect  for  him. 4 

Bextra.    Alluding  to  tbe  club,  or  scythe,.  with  which  his  right  hand  was  armed.—— € 
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i/utido.     Reterring  to  his  crown  of  reeds,  thc  rattling  of  which  scrved  (o  terrify  the  birds. 

7.  Novis  hortis.     By  the  "  new  gardens,"  are  here  meant  those  of  Maecenas  on  the  Es- 

quiline  Hill,  which  were  laid  out  on  what  had  been  previously  a  common  burying-place  for 
the  lower  orders,  for  slaves  and  for  ruined  spendthrifts.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 
3.  29.  10.  and  the  remark  of  the  scholiast :  "  Antea  Esquilina  regio  sepulcris  servorum  tt 
miscrorum  erat  dedicata ;  Maecenas  autem  considerans  aiiris  salubritatem  hortoi  eo  loci  consti- 
tuit." 

8.    Prius.    Before  the    gardens  of   Maecenas  were  laid  out. Angustis  ejecta    celln-. 

"  Tossed  out  of  their  narrow  cells."  The  term  ejecta  forcibly  denotes  the  unfeeling  mannev 
in  which  the  corpses  of  slaves  were  disposed  of.     By  cellis  are  meant  their  little  cells,  or 

dormitories. 9.  Comervus. Compare  the  remark  of  Acron  :  "  Conservi  locabant  et  se- 

peliebant  alios  servos.*' Viliinarca.     Tbe   dead  bodies  of  slaves  and  of  the  poor  were 

thrown  into  boxes  or  coffins  roughly  made,  and  thus  carried  forth  for  interment.  The 
corpses  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  wealtby   were  conveyed  on  litters  (lecticae)  to  the  fu- 

neral  pile.    Compare  Kirchni.  defunerib.  Rom.  2.  8. 9. 10.   Commune  sepulcrum.  "  A  com- 

mon  burial-place."— — 11.  Pantolabo  scurrae,  Nomentanoquenepoti.  "For  such  beings  astbe 
buffoon  Pantolabus  and  the  spendthrift  Nomentanus."  Botb  Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus 
were  still  alive,  as  appears  from  Serm.  2.  1.  19.  and  the  poet,  with  cutting  satire,  makes  their 
names  grace  as  appellatives  two  entire  classes  of  men.  As  regards  Pantolabus,  the  scholiast 
tells  us  his  true  name  was  Mallius  Verna,  and  that  he  received  the  appellation  of  Pantolabus 
from  his  habit  of  indiscrirninate  borrowing.  "  Fuit  Mallius  Verna,  trans  Tiberim  ingenuis paren- 
tibut  natus,  qui  quia  a  muitis  pecuniam  mutuam  rogabat,  Pantolabus  est  cognominatus."  (a-nb  Trdvrm> 
MSeiv.)    With  respect  to  Nomentanus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 1. 101. 

12.  MiUepedesinfronte,  &c.  "  Here  a  small  stone  pillar  marked  out  for  it  a  thousand  feet 
of  ground  in  front,  three  hundred  towards  the  fields;  (with  the  injunction  added)  thatthis 
place  of  burial  should  not  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  estate."  It  vvas  the  custom,  when 
ground  was  set  apart  by  any  individual,  as  in  the  present  instance,  for  a  place  of  interment, 
to  erect  upon  it  a  small  square  pillar  of  stone,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  designating  the  limits 
of  the  piece  of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  declaring  that  it  never  was  to 
return  to  the  heirs  of  the  estate.  The  cippus  alluded  to  in  the  text  marked  out  a  thousand 
feetforthe  breadth,  (in  fronte,  i.  e.  along  the  road),and  tbree  hundred  for  the  depth,  (iu 
cgrum,  i.  e.  extending  inward  towards  the  fields),  and  it  had  also  the  common  injunction 
respecting  the  land's  not  descending  to  the  heirs  of  the  estate.  The  following  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  inscriptions  put  upon  these  cippi.  Thus,  L.M.  IN.FR.P.D.  IN.AG.P.CCC. 
H.M.H.EX.T.N.S.  That  is :  Locus  Monimenti.  In  Fronte  Pedum  Qumgentorum  In  Agrum 
Pedum  Trecentorum.  Hoc  Monimenium  Haeredes  Ex  Testamento  Ne  Seqvatur.  Compare 
Petronius,  71.  "  Praeterea  ut  sint  in  fronte  pedes  centum,  in  agrum  pedes  ducenti.  Omne  genus 
etiam  pomorum  volo  sint  circa  cineres  meos,  et  vinearum  largker.  Valde  enin,  falsum  est,  vivo 
quidem  domos  cultas  esse  :  non  curari  eas  ubi  diutius  nobis  habitandum  est;  et  idco  ante  omnia 
adjici  voh :  HOC.  MONIMENTVM.  HEREDEM.  NON.  SEQVATVR. 

15.  Aggere  in  aprico.  "On  an  open  terrace."  Commentators,  for  the  most  part,  refer 
this  expression  to  the  .4gger  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  to  al- 
lude  just  as  well  to  some  other  elevated  piece  of  ground,  forming  part  of  the  improvements 
atthe  Esquiline.  As  regards  the  agger  of  Tarquin,  the  folIoAving  account  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  those  who  decide  in  favour  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.  "  Ascending  the 
Quirinal,  the  walls  (of  Rome)  follovved  the  sinuosities  of  the  hill  through  the  gardens  of 
the  Colonna  family,  and  afterwards  behind  those  of  the  Vigna  Barberini,  on  which  site  some 
remains  of  these  old  fortifications  are  said  to  be  visible.  From  this  point  a  sort  of  terrace 
or  rising  ground  may  be  observed,  which  follows  for  some  time  the  direction  of  the  road 
leading  fromthe  Porta  Piato  the  Porta  Salara,  and  afterwards  stretches  behind  the  baths  of 
Diocletian.  till  it  is  a?ain  lost  near  the  arch  of  Gallienus.    This  is  the  famous  agscr  of  Ser- 
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viusTuliius,  raised,  according  to  Dionysius,  from  the  porta  Esquilina  to  the  Collina,  beifig 
somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth.  (Dion.  Hal.  9.  68.)  This 
part  of  the  works  of  Servius  is  supposed  to  have  been  amplified  and  completed  by  Tarquiti 

his  successor."     Cramer's  Ancient  Jtaly,  vol.  l.p.  358. Modo.     "  A  short  time  ago."—- «- 

Tristes.  Referring  to  the  passers  by,  and  the  feelings  that  came  upon  them  as  this  place  of 
interment  met  their  view. 

17-  Quum.  "  While,  in  the  mean  time."  Quum  is  here  equivalent  to  cum  interea,  and 
Priapus  alludes  to  the  period  which  has  intervened,  between  the  first  fortnatioo  of  the  gar- 
dens  and  the  present  moment  in  which  he  is  represented  as  speaking.  Some  commenta- 
tors  suppose,  that  the  god  here  refers  to  the  state  of  things  on  the  Esquiline  previous  to  the 
improVements  made  by  Maecenas,  and  that  the  present  tense  isused,  though  the  reference  is 
to  what  has  past.  But,  how  can  this  be,  when  Priapus  only  came  in  with  the  gardens  them- 
selves,  and  had  no  statue  there  before  ?  The  truth  is,  that  even  after  the  gardens  were  form 
ed,  and  while  they  were  asyet  new,  the  place  muststill  havebeen  frequented  in  some  degree, 
by  its  old  visitants,  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  witches  ;  the  former  continuing  for  a  time  to 
seek  their  food  in  a  place  where  they  had  once  obtained  it  in  so  much  abundance,  and  the 
latter  being  reluctant  to  abandon  a  spot  which  had  been  the  favourite  scene  of  their  incan- 

tations  and  mummeries. Ferae.     "  Birds  of  prey."     They  are  called  Esquilinae  alites  in 

Epode  5.  100. Suetae.    Equivalent  to  quae  solebant. 19.  Quantum.    Understand re- 

nefitae  sunt. Carminibus  quae  versant,  &c.     "  Who  turn  people'3  brains  by  their  incanta» 

tions  and  drugs." 

21.  Vaga  Luna.  The  epithet  vaga,  "  wandering,"  is  merely  applied  to  the  moon  in  alltt» 
sion  to  her  course  through  the  heavens.  Compare  the  language  of  Horace  with  reference 
to  the  stars,  "  Stellae  sponte  sua,  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent."  (Epist.  1.  12.  17.)*—— 23.  Nigra 
succinctam palla.    "  With  her  sable  robe  tucked  up."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epocfe 

5.25.  and  1.  34. 25.  Cum  Sagana  majore.    "  With  the  elder  Sagana."    The  Scholia3t 

makes  this  Sagana  to  have  been  a  freedwoman  of  Pomponius,  a  Roman  senator  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirate,  and  to  have  had  a  sister  younger  than  herself ;  whence  the  epithet  major 
(sc.  natu)  here  applied  to  her.     Doring  thinks  that  Sagana  may  have  been  terraed  major  by 

Horace,  asbeing  older  than  Canidia. £6.  Scalpere  terram  unguibus,  &c.    The  witcbes  are 

here  represented  as  digging  a  trench  with  their  nails,  and  tearing  the  victim  in  pieces  with 
theirteeth.    This,  of  course,  is  invented  by  the  poet,  in  order  to  give  a  more  ridiculous  ap- 

pearance  to  the  whole  scene. 27.  Pullam  agnam.    Black  victims  were  alwnys  offered 

to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 28.  Inde.     This  may  either  refer  to  the  trench  or  the 

blood.  The  latter  appears  to  us  more  correct,  and  inde  will  therefore  be  equivalent  to  kac 
re,  "  by  means  of  this."  Nothing  was  supposed  to  be  more  delicious  to  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted  than  blood.  They  would  not  foretell  any  future  events,  nor  answer  any  questions, 
until  they  had  tasted  of  it.  When  Ulysses,  after  digging  a  trench  or  pif,  pours  the  blood  of 
a  victim  into  it  in  order  to  evoke  the  shade  of  Tiresias,  he  has  to  draw  his  sword  and  sit 
by  the  blood  iu  order  to  drive  away  the  ghosts  that  were  endeavouring  to  come  near.  (Qd. 
11.  48.  seqq.)  One  of  the  scholiasts  on  Homer,  very  oddly  compares  tbem  to  so  many  flies 
attracted  by  the  blood.  eSl$  pvias  vo/ucTiov  avTas  %kuv  hl  rd  a'ijia.  Compare  also,  on  this  same 
subject.  the  remark  of  another  scholiast :  'O  Teipcdag  vivwv  tov  al/xaTos  e^avTeieTo'  al  SZ  a\\at 
ipv%al  ■nivovaai  fazyivwo-Kov  fj  $1  ^v^fi  tov  'EXir/iVopos  arz  Sfj  fx^ira)  im&aaa  rw   Trjs  Arjdrjs  mStq  ical  mb  tt6- 

vms  hiyivtieKsi  tov  'oSvacia. -29.  Manes.    The  Dei  Manes  of  course  are  meant. 

30.  Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  &c.  There  were  two  images,  one  of  larger  size,  and  made  of 
wool,  the  other  smaller  and  composed  of  wax.  The  former  represented  Canidia,  the  latter 
the  intended  victim  of  the  charm,  and  this  one  stood  in  a  suppliant  posture  before  tbe 
other,  as  if  about  to  receive  some  signal  punishment.  The  general  rule  in  magic  rites  seems 
to  have  been,  to  make  the  images  of  those,  who  were  to  be  benefited,  of  wool,  and  to  ein- 
floy  wax  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  to  be  operated  upon.    The  wool  was  deemed  ln- 
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\ulnerable,  whereas  the  wax  was  either  pierced  with  needles,  (compare  Ovid,  Her.  6. 91} 

or  was   made   to  melt  away  in   magic   fires. 31.    Quae  poenis  compesceret  ivferiortm. 

"  Which  was  to  keep  the  smaller  one  within  bounds  by  certain  punishments,"  i.  e.  was  to 
keep  the  individual,  whom  the  image  represented,  from  wandering  in  his  affections,  by  the 
infliction  of  certain  severe  punishments.     The   allusion  is  very  probably  to  Varus.     Coro- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  6.  73. 32.  Servilibus  modis.     "Like  a  slave,"  i.  e.  by 

the   severest  inflictions  of  suffering.      Compare  the  scholiast,  " gravissimis    terberibus    et 
Jfagris."     Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  point  by  the  manner  in  which  Psyche 
is  represented  on  an  antique  gem,  (compare  Gori,  1.  tab.  76.  6.)  namely,  with  bended  kneeSj 
and  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back,  ready  for  punishment. 

33.  Hecaten.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  17.  2. 34.  Videres.    "  One  might 

see." 35.  Lunam  rubentem.     "  The  bright  moon."     Heindorff  thinks,  that  by  the  epithet 

rubentem  the  poet  means  to  represent  the  moon  as  blushing  at  the  scene  ;  but  to  this  Doring 
very  properly  replies,  "  At  hujusmodi  rerum  aspectus  pallorem  potiusquam  ruborem  exprimit" 

36.  Magna  sepulcra.     "  The  high-raised  graves."     Referring  to  the  earth  piled  up  in  the 

form  of  a  mound  on  some  of  the  graves.  The  poet  cannot  allude  to  any  "  lofty  monu- 
ments,"  as  some  translate  the  words  in  question,  since  there  were  none  such  on  the  Es- 

quiline. 39.  Julius,  et  fragilis  Pedialia,  &c.     The  poet  seizes  the  present  opportunity  of 

lashing  some  of  the  abandoned  characters  of  the  day.  The  first  of  these,  Julius,  was  a 
man  of  infamous  morals ;  the  second  was  not  more  pure,  and,  to  mark  his  extreme  corrup- 
tion,  afemale  name  is  given  him,  histrue  one  having  been  Pediatius.     Compare  the  Scho- 

liast:  **  Pediatius,  eques  Romanus,  patrimonio  consumto   . quare  Horatius  mutalo 

genere,  Pediatiam  nominavit  propter  mollitiem."  As  regards  Voranus,  the  same  scholiast  re= 
marks:  "  Aiunt  Voranum,  libertum  Q.  Lutatii  Catuli,  fuisse  adeo  furacem,  ut  nummos  subreptos 
a  nummulario  in  calceos  demisent,  a  quo  cum  deprehmsus  esset,  quidam  subridens,  belle,  inquit,  si 
te  non  iK%a\K£vu,  verberibus  tanquam  aes  recudat,  alludens  ad  calccos." 

41.  Umbrae.    The  manes  evoked  by   the  incantations  of  the  sorceress. Resonareni 

triste  et  acutum.  Ihe  spirits  of  the  dead  are  here  represented,  in  accordance  with  the  po= 
pular  belief,  as  uttering  a  plaintive  and  shrill  sound  when  speaking  Thus,  in  Homer,  the 
voices  of  ghosts  are  expressed  by  Tpityvcai    (Od.  24.  5.),  on  which  Eustathius  remarks, 

hriov  6k  '6n  fivdiKoi;  ra7s  V/uX[a'5  tirt\i)(j9Tj  rpiGnds,  ciia  \6yov  /xev  ivdpOpov  icTepr/pivats.  Compare 
Virgil,  Aen.  6.  492.  "  Pars  tollere  vocem  exiguam.1' '—42.  Lupi  barbam.  Pliny,  (H.  iV*. 
28.  10.)  informs  us,  that  the  snout  of  a  wolf  (rostrum  lupi)  was  thought  to  possess  the  greatest 
virtue  in  repelling  enchantments,  and  was  therefore  fixed  up  over  the  doors  of  farm-houses. 
The  modern  belief  respecting  the  etficacy  of  the  horse-shoe,  is  akin  to  this.  On  the  pre= 
sent  occasion,  the  hagsbury  a  wolfs  beard  in  order  to  guard  theirown  enchantments  ajjainst: 

any  counter-charm. 43.  Cerea.     To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  reading,  cer-ya,    Com- 

pare  Serm.  2.  2.  21.  vvhere  a  simiiar  contraction  occurs  in  the  word  ostrea. 

46.  Ficus.  "  I,  being  made  of  the  wood  of  a  fig-tree."  The  wood  of  vrhich  his  image 
was  made,  not  being  perfectly  dry,  was  split  by  the  heat,  and  the  noice  produced  by  this 
scared  away  the  witches.  Compare  the  remark  of  Sanadon  :  "  Le  boi&dont  etoit  faitla 
statue  de  Priape  fit  un  eclat,  comme  il  arrive  de  tems  en  tems  au  bois  qui  travaille  et  qui 
n'estpoint  encore  entierement  sec.  Les  deux  sorcieres  prirent  ce  craquement  pour  ce  que 
dit  ici  Horace ;  et  ce  Dieu  se  vante  de  cette  action  comme  d'une  marque  insigne  de  sa 
vengeance.     II  y  a  la  un  double  ridicjile,  qui  tombe  egalement  sur  Priape  et  sur  les  sor* 

cieres." 48.  Canidiae  dentes,  &c.    A  Taughable  scene  ensues.  In  the  hurried  fiight  of  the 

two  hags,  Canidia's  false  teeth   drop  out,  and  Sagana  ioses  her  wig. Altum  calicndrum. 

The  calitndrum  was  a  kind  of  wig  or  cap  of  false  hair.  In  this  sense  it  is  here  taken  by  Por- 
phyrion :  '•  Jocatur  in  has,  quasi  altera  dentibus  apposilis  uti  solilasU;  altera  quod  gibba 
(read  glabra)  fuerit  caliendrum  habere  consueverit."  The  use  of  wigs,  or  perruques,  at  Rome, 
was  adopted  at  first  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  where  some  ridiculous  disguise  was  to  be 
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assuraed.  It  afterwards  became  a  comraon  mode  of  making  amends  for  the  want  of  that  tasii> 
ionable-coloured  hair  to  which  we  have  aliuded  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Compare 
Explanatory  Noles,  Ode  1.  5.  4.  Ovid  (.4*.  A.  3. 165.)  refers  to  this  practice,  "  Femina  pro- 
ccdit  densissima  crinibus  emptis."  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  in  the  case  of  Messalina  (6.  120„ 
"  nigrum flavo  crinem  abscondente  galtro.")  The  female  bust  that  was  in  the  collection  at 
Potsdam,  and  the  coiffure  of  whicb,  though  of  marble,  could  be  taken  off,  is  thought  to 
furnish  a  proof  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  perruques  was  openly  adopted.  This,  however, 
has  been  opposed.  Many  statues  and  busts  of  a  simiiar  kind  are  found  in  different  Museums. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  empress  Julia  Mammea,  au  eftgraving  of  which 
has  been  given  by  Visconti  (Mus.  Pio-Clem.  vol.  6.  pl.  57.)  This  antiquary  had  previously 
remarked,  in  the  case  of  a  Julia  SoSraa,  which  is  also  provided  with  one  of  these  marble 
perruques,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a  refinement  of  fashion  and  luxury,  and  which 
enabled  the  Roman  females  to  place  on  their  statues  a  coiffure  of  the  most  recent  mode,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  ill-natured  calculations  respecting  their  age,  from  the  fashion  of  dressing 
the  hair  which  prevailed  when  the  statue  was  made.  (Mus.  Pio-Clem.  vol.  2.  p.  91.  seqq.  ph 
51. Bfttigefs  Sabina,p.94.   French  transl.) 


SATIRE  9.  Horace  describes  the  unavailing  efforts  which  he  employs  to  get  rid  of  an 
importunate  fellow — a  fop  and  poetaster,  who  tires  and  overwhelms  him 
with  his  loquacity.  Sometimes  he  stops  short,  and  then  walks  fast ;  butall  his  endeavours 
are  vain  to  shake  off  the  intruder.  A  few  of  the  touches  of  this  finished  portrait,  which  is 
surpassed  by  none  in  delicacy  of  colouring  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  have  been  taken 
from  the  characters  of  Theophrastus.  It  has  served  in  its  turn  as  the  model  for  the  amusing 
picture,  in  the  eighth  satire  of  the  old  French  poet  Regnier,  entitled,  "  VJmportun,  ou  le 
Fascheux"  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  d.p.  253.) 


1.  Ibamforte  via  Sacra.    "  I  chanced  to  be  strolling  along  the  Sacred  way."    Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  7.  7.  and  Ode  4.  2.  34. 2.  Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum. 

*'  Musing  on  some  trifle  or  other."  Most  commentators  agree,  that  Horace  must  have  been 
occupied  on  this  occasion  with  his  poetiCal  reveries.  and  that  these  were  the  nugae  to  whicli 
he  here  refers.  Torrentius,  however,  assignshim  very  different  subjects  of  meditation. 
ComparetheamusingremarksofWielandon  this  point— ■— 4.  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum? 
«  My  dearest  of  friends  in  the  whole  world,  how  goes  it  f"  Some  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  rerum  in  this  clause.  Doring  makes  it  depend  on 
quid,  so  that  the  grammatical  arrangement,  according  to  him,  will  be,  quid  rertim  agis,  dul- 
eissime?  and  the  meaning  simply  this :  "How  goes  it,  my  dearest  friend?"  In  this  he  is 
evidently  wrong.  The  usual  Latin  form  is  quid  agis  ?  not  quid  rerum  agis  ?  Besides,  the 
authority  of  other  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  Ovid,  is  decidedly  against  him.  The 
true  construction  is,  dulcissime  rerum,  as  we  have  indicated  by  our  punctuation  of  the  text. 
A  very  able  examination  of  the  whole  point  is  made  by  Dr.  Carey  (Lat.  Pros.  3d.  ed.  p.  73. 
seqq.  in  notis.)  who  observes,  in  one  part  of  his  remarks,  "  every  scholar  well  knows,  that 
in  this  and  sirailar  combinations  with  a  superlative,  the  word  rerum  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
our  English  phrase,  "  in  the  world,"  or,  as  the  French  more  nearly  express  it.  '*  of  the 
world"  (du  monde)."  Compare  also  Brisson.  de  Form.  8.  65.  as  cited  by  Heindorff.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  so  able  a  scholar  as  Doring  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  Ovid's  authority  in 
the  present  matter,  by  supposing  him,  when  imitating  Horace  in  this  form  of  expression,  to 
havebeen  mistakenas  to  the  construction  of  it!  "  Sedjieripotuit^ut  Oviditis,  Horatium  mt- 
faturns,  atque  atque  alii,  in  verbis  intersijwgtndis  erraretS* 
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Xf.  Suavitcr  ut  rninc  est,  &c.  "  Pretty  well,  at  present,  I  reply,  and  Ihou  hast  my  best 
wishes  for  thy  welfare."  The  expression  cupio  omnia  quat  vis  (literally,  "  I  desire  all  things 
to  come  to  pass  as  thou  wishest")  was  a  form  employed  in  taking  leave  of  a  person.  Hence 
it  is  used  by  the  poet  on  the  present  occasion,  iu  turning  away  from  the  individual  who  accosts 

him. 6.  Num  quid  vis  1  occupo.    "  Dost  thou  want  any  thing  of  me  ?  I  ask  ;  before  he 

has  time  to  begin  a  regular  conversation."  The  phrase  num  quid  vis?  was  another  cus- 
tomary  mode  of  taking  leave,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  comic  writers.  Accord- 
ing  to  Donatus,  it  was  used  among  the  Romans,  in  order  that  they  might  not  seem  to  take 
their  leave  too  abruptly.  "  Abituri,  ne  id  durc  facerent,  num  quid  vis  dicebant  his,  quibuscum 
constitissent.,'    Our  modern  phrase,  "  hast  thou  any  thing  farther  with  me  ?"  is  precisely 

analogous. Occupo.     The  peculiar  force  of  ,this  verb  in  the  present  instance  must  be 

noted.  The  poet  means,  that  he  gets  the  start  of  the  troublesome  individual  witb  whom  he 
has  corae  in  contact,  and  proceeds  to  bid  him  good  bye  before  the  latter  has  time  to  make  a 

regular  onset  and  commence  talking  at  him.     Compare  the  Greek  <pB&v<o. 7.  Noris  nos, 

inquit;  docti  sumus.     "  Yes,  replies  he,  I  want  thee  to  become  acquainted  with  me,  I  am  a 

man  of  letters."     Complete  the  ellipsis  as  follows,  velini  ut  nos  noris. 8.  Hoc.     "  On  this 

account." Misere  discederc  quaerens.     «•  Wanting  sadly  to  get  away  from  him." 9.  Ire. 

The  historical  infinitive,  as  it  is  termed,  used  in  the  sense  of  tbe  imperfect,  ibam.  So  also 
dicere  for  dicebam. 10.  Puero.    The  "  servant  boy"  who  accompanied  him. 

11.  0  te,  Bolane,  kc.  "  Ah  !  Bolanus,  murmured  I  to  myself,  happy  in  thy  irritable  tem- 
per !"  According  to  the  scholiast,  the  individual  here  alluded  to  was  a  man  of  irritable  and 
fiery  temper,  who  had  a  summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  such  acquaintances,  by  lelling  them 
to  their  faces  what  he  thought  of  them.  "  Bollanus  fuit  homo,  qui  d&xoXos,  nullius  ineptias 
fcrebat,  sed  statim  vel  in  faciem  quemvis  reprehendebat,  vel  deeo  quid  senliret,  non  dissimulate 
dicebat.*  The  poet  wishes  for  his  irascible  temperament,  that  he  may  drive  away  the  im- 
pertinent  fellow  who  keeps  clinging  to  him.  Some  commentators,  however,  reject  the  ex- 
planation  given  by  the  scholiast,  and  suppose  Bolanus  to  have  been  a  dull,  stupid  man,  who 
eould  be  pleased  with  such  a  companion,  and  to  whom  Horace,  therefore,  satiricalJy  alludes. 
There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  explaining  the  present  passage, 
though  the  former  perhaps  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  it.- — 15.  Sed  nil  agis,  usque  tenebo. 
"  But  'tis  all  in  vain.  l'm  determined  to  stick  close  by  thee."  This  is  meant  for  a  bon-mot 
by  the  poet's  persecutor. — -16.  Persequar.  "  1*11  follow  thee  wherever  thou  goest."  The 
true  meaning  of  this  verb,  however,  is  best  expressed  by  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  1*11  follow  thee 
through  thick  and  thin."— • — Hinc  quo  nunciter  estiibil  "Whither  does  thy  route  lie  now 
from  this  quarter?" 

18.  Cubat.    "He  is  confined  to  his  bed."    Compare  the  scholiast:  "Cubat:  aegrotat, 

ianguet,jactt."   Compare  also,  with  regard  to  this  usage  of  cubo,  Serm.  2.  3.  289. Caesaris 

hortos.  The  reference  is  to  the  gardens  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  he  left  by  his  will  to  the 
Roman  people.  (Sueton.  Caes.  83.)  They  were  situate  in  the  fourteenth  region,  (Trans- 
tibcrina)  and  near  them,  and  in  the  ground  known  by  the  peculiar  name  of  Codeta,  or 
Campus  Codetanus  (Festus,  s.  v.  Codeta,)  was  a  Naumachia,  which  Caesar  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  naval  shows.  The  fourteenth  region,  of  which  we 
have  just  made  mention,  was  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber :  and  contained,  besides 
the  space  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  the  Janiculum,  the  mons  and  carapus  Va- 
ticanus,  and  all  the  ground  occupied  by  the  modern  city  as  far  as  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
This  part  of  Rome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  Latin  cities  reraoved 
thither  by  Ancus  Martius,  (Liv.  1.  33.)  Subsequently  we  find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  se- 
curity,  as  well  as  punishment,  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitrae,  (Liv.  9.  4.)  Though  it 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  frequented  by  the  poorer  classes,  yet  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
guished  characters  in  Roman  history,  having  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  within  its  pre- 
^incts,  as.  for  example,  the  one  named  in  the  tex*. !&•  Piger.    "Inafevmood,"  — 
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Usque  segmr  te.     "  I  will  accorapany  thee  as  far."— — 20.  Ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus.    "  Like  a 

surly  young  ass." 21.  Quum  gravius  dorso  subiitonus.    The  construction  is,  quum  Subiit 

(i.  e.  iit  sub)  gravius  onus  dorso.  "  When  a  heavier  load  than  ordinary  is  put  upon  his  back." 
Literally,  "  when  he  goes  under  a  heavier  load  than  ordinary  with  his  back." 

22.  Viscum.  There  were  tvvo  brothers  named  Viscus,  of  senatorian  rank,  and  sons  of 
Vibius  Viscus,  a  Roraan  knight,  who  stood  high  in  favour  with  Augustus.  They  were  both 
distinguished  by  their  literary  talents,  and  both  are  named  by  Horace  in  the  lOth  satire  of  tbis 
book,  araong  those  persons  whose  good  opinion  was  to  him  a  source  of  gratification.  From 
the  present  passage  it  would  appear,  that,  at  this  time  he  was  particularly  intimate  with  one 
of  the  two.  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  Visci,  the  words  of  Acron :  "  Visci  duo  fratres 
fuerunt.    Pater  Vibius  Viscus,  quamwis  et  divitiis  etamicitia,  Augusti  elalus  fuerattinequestri 

tamtn  ordine  perduravit,  cum  jilios  suos  senatoresfecisset." 23.  Varium.    Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  1. 24.  Quis  membra  movere  mollius  ?  &c.     "  Who  can  dance 

more  gracefully?  My  singing  too  even  Hermogenes  would  envy."  As  regards  tbe  ex- 
pression  mollius  in  its  application  here  to  dancing,  compare  the  language  of  Ovid  (A.  A.  I. 
595.)  "  Sivox  est,  canla,  si  mollia  brachia,  salta,*'  where  mollia  has  the  meaning  of  "  pliant," 
u  suple."    Compare  also  the  explanation  given  by  Doring  of  our  text :  "  Quis  molliore  et 

eoncinniore  pedum  brachiorumque  agitatione  sallare? 25.  Hermogenes.     Compare  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  2.  3. 

26.  Interpellandi  locus  hic  erat.  "  An  opportunity  here"offered  itself  for  interrupfing  hira." 
The  poor  bard,  driven  to  despair  by  the  garrulity  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  shake  him  off,  seeks  some  little  relief  under  his  niisery  by  endeavouring  to 
change  the  conversation  and  introduce  the  subject  of  his  neighbour's  extraction.  He  asks 
him,  therefore,  if  he  has  a  mother  living,  if  he  has  any  relations,  who  are  interested  in  his 

welfare. 27.  Queis  te  salvo  est  opus  ?  "  Who  are  interested  in  thy  welfare  ?"  i.  e.  who  are 

wrapped  up  in  the  safety  and  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  man  as  thou.  The  poet,  driven 
to  extremities,  indulges  in  a  sneer  at  his  persecutor,  but  the  armour  of  the  other  is  proof 

against  the  blow. 2S.  Omnes  composui.    "  I  have  laid  them  all  at  rest,"  i.  e.    I  have 

buried  then  all.  Equivalent  to  our  form  of  expression,  "  I  have  seen  them  all  to  their 
graves."  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast :  "  In  urnis  condidi  et  scpelivi."  The 
commentators  in  general  think,  that  the  garrulous  man  wishes  by  this  reply  to  flatter  Ho- 
race  into  the  belief  that  he  may  possibly  become  his  heir.  A  man,  however,  who  praises 
his  own  voice  and  dancing,  is  still  in  his  best  years :  and,  besides,  the  individual  in  question 
could  never  bave  had  the  consummate  assurance,  of  wishing  to  appear  wealthy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poet,  when  every  thing  else  so  plainly  showed  that  he  was  only  anxious  to  make  his 
fortune  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  latter.  The  talkative  fellow,  therefore,  merely 
wishes  to  intiraate  to  Horace,  how  able  he  is  to  serve  the  bard  as  well  as  all  other  friends, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his   being  free  from  the  claims  of  any  relatives  on  his  time  and 

attention. Felices!  From  this  to  aetas,  in  the  34th  line,  inclusive,  is  supposed  to  be 

spoken  aside  by  the  poet.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
poorbard,  moving  along  with  drooping  head,  and  revolving  in  mind  his  gloomy  destiny.  The 
prediction,  of  course,  to  which  he  alludes,  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  got  up  expressly  for  the 
occasion. — Almost  all  the  commentators  suppose  the  words,  which,  according  to  this  ex- 
planation,  are  considered  as  spoken  aside,  to  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  uttered  aloud by  the 
poet,  and  addressed  to  his  new  acquaintance.  This  destroys  all  their  spirit ;  and,  besides,  if 
they  were  so  delivered,  we  should  certainly  have  had  an  answer  to  them  from  the  garrulous 
man. 

29,  Sabella.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  17.  28.  and  Ode  3.  6. 38.- 30.  Mota 

divina  anus  urna.  "  After  the  old  crealure  had  divined  my  destinies  by  shaking  her  magic 
urn."    The  divination  here  allnded  to,  was  performed  in  the  following  raanner :  A  number 
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ot  letters  anti  entiie  words  were  tlirown  into  an  urn  and  shaken  togelher.  VVhen  they 
were  all  well  mixed  tbey  were  thrown  out,  and,  from  the  arrangement  thus  brought  about 
by  chance,  the  witch  fonned  her  ansvvers  respecting  the  future  fortunes  of  the  person  that 

consulted  her. 31.  Hunr.     Refemug  to  the  boy  Morace. JVec  hosticus  aufcret  ensis. 

The  poet  escaped  front  the  battle-fieid.    (Ode  2.  7.  10.) 32-  Laterum  dolor.  '<■  Pleurisy.' 

33.  Quando  consumct  cuiiquc.     A  tmesis,  for  quandocunquc  consumet.     "  Shall  one  day  or 

other  make  away  vvitb." 

35.  Ventumeratad  Vcstae.  Understand  Umplum.  In  designating  the  teinples  of  deities, 
it  is  very  customary,  with  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  to  express  merely  the  name  of 
the  deity  in  the  genitive,  together  with  a  pivposition,  the  latter  having  its  case  understood. 
(Compare  Bos,  Ellips.  Gr.  s.  v.  Itp6v,  and  Palairet,  Lat.  Ellips.  p.  16.)  The  edifice  here  re- 
ferred  to,  vvas  that  in  which  the  eternal  fire  was  preserved,  and  where  the  Palladium,  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy,  was  also  deposited.  This  temple  was  erected  by  Numa.  Compare 
Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  2.  15.  We  learn  from  Ovid  (Fast.  6.  265.),  that  it  vvas  round,  and 
the  reason  also  vvby  that  form  was  adopted  in  its  construction.  (Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  1.  2.28.)  At  a  laterperiod,  it  wascovered  with  bronze  brought  from  Syracuse. 
(Plin.  H.  JV.  34.  3.)  During  the  second  Puuic  vvar  this  temple  was,  on  one  occasion,[in 
^reat  danger  of  beingburnt.  (Liv.  26.  27.)  It  did  not  escape,  bovvever,  from  tbe  great  con- 
flagration  vvhich  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Tac.it.  Ann.  15.  41.)  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  restored  immediately,  as  we  hear  of  it  in  tbe  next  reign  (Id.  Hist.  1.  43.)  It  was  again 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  under  Commodus  (Hcrodianl.  14.),  butwas  probably  rebuilt  by 
Heliogabalus.  (Lamprid.  6.)  This  temple  would  seem  to  have  stood  between  the  Via  Nova 
and  that  continuation  or  branch  of  tlie  Via  Sawa  vvhich  issued  from  the  western  angle  ot 
the  Forum.    (Cramcfs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1  p-  408.  seqq.) 

36.  Et  casu  tunc  rcspondere  vadato  debebat.  "  And  it  so  happened,  that  he  had  to  answer  in 
court  to  aperson  vvho  had  held  him  to  bail."  Vadari  aliquem  is  to  compel  any  one  to  give 
bailfor  his  appearance  in  court  on  a  certain  day.  Kence  radatus,  the  participle  of  this  dc- 
ponent,  becomes  equivalent,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  petitor,  or  plaintiff.  Compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  1.  11. — With  regard  to  the  time  of  day  mentioned  by  the  poet 
(quartajam  parte  dieipraeteriia)  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  the  Roman  day  was  divided  in- 
to  twelve  hours,  tbe  fourth  part  of  the  day  would  correspond  to  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
0'clock  in  the  morning  with  us.  At  this  hour  the  courts  of  lavv  opened,  according  !o  Mar- 
tial  ("  exercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos.''  Ep.  4.  8.),  and  the  cornpanion  of  Horace,therefore, 
when  he  reached  the  temple  of  Vesta,  vvas  after  the  time  vvhen  he  ought  to  have  been  pre- 

sent  in  court. 37.    Quod  ni  fecisset,  perdt?*  lifem.     "  And  if  he  did  not  do  this,   he  would 

!ose  his  cause."  Perdcre  is  governed  by  dcbebnt  understood.  According  to  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  law,  if  the  defendant  was  not  in  court  when  the  case  came  on,  he  was  said  deserere 
vadimonium,  and  the  praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects.  The  present  case, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  been  one,  in  vvhich  the  defendant  had  bound  liimself  to  pay  & 
certain  sum,  equal  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  if  he  forfeited  his  recognisance.  As  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  time  stipulated,  judgment  went  against  him  by  default;  and  hence  a  new 
action  arises  on  the  recognisance.  To  compel  his  attendance  at  this  new  suit,  the  plaintifV 
goes  in  quest  of  him,  and,  on  finding,  drags  him  to  court.     Compare  note  on  verse  76. 

38.  Simeamas.  This  raust  not be  read  si  mamas,  but  si  me  amas  :  in  other  words,  the 
long  vowel  in  me  parts  with  one  of  its  short  component  vowels  before  the  initial  vovvel  of 
amas,  and  retains  the  other.  Compare  Schneider,  L.  G.  vol.  l.p.  141.  Bentley  (Schediasm. 
demetr.  Terent.  p.  xxn.  ed.  Lond.  1820.)  is  not .  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  poetic  license, 
since  similar  examples,  where  the  force  of  the  synaloepha  appears  suspended,  occur  in  Lu- 
cretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace  himself.  The  great  critic,  however,  lays  down  the  following 
rules,  which  regulate  this  practice.  1.  It  never  occurs  except  in  a  monosyllabie.  2.  If 
this  mon°?yUable  endwith  a  vowel,  thatvowe.  must  be  a  longone     3.  The  ictus  mustfall 
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on  the  first  syllable  of  Ihe  anapaest.  This  last  rule,  of  course,  appertains  lo  a  ditlercn  t  $p€  ■ 
cies  of  verse.  The  second  ought  to  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  a  diphthong.  The 
followingare  some  examples  of  this  species  of  hiatus,  if  it  may  be  so  termed.  (Virgil, Ec 
log.  8.108.)  "  Credimus,  an  qui  rmant."  (Id.  Acn.  6.507.)  "  servant,  lc  amice  neqmvi.' ' 
(Horat.  Serm.  2.  2.  28.)  "  cocto  num  adest  honor  idem  f"  (Lucretius.  2.  404.)  "  Al  conlra 
quae  amara  atquc  aspera."  (Id.  5.  7.)  "  Nam  sz  vt  ipse  petit?*  (ld.  (5.  716.)  "  Anni  Um- 
port  eo  qud  Etesiajlabra  feruntur."  (Lucilius,  ap.  Non.  4.  411.)  "  Quid  servas  quo  eam,  quid 
agam ?  quid  id  attinet  ad  ic  ? "     ( Calullus,  55.  4:)     "  Te  in  circo  te  in  omnibus libellis." 

Paulumhv  ades.  "  Help  me  here  a  litfle."  Adessc,  in  the  legalphraseology  of  fhe  Ro- 
mans,  was  equivalent  to  patrocinari.  ft  is  here  used  in  this  sense.  Compare  Rutgenius,. 
Lect.  Venus,p.  348.  The  common,  but  erroneous,  translation  is,  "  step  in  here  a  moment.v 
Wieland  expresses  the  true  idea  : 

"  Willst  du,''  sprach  cr,  "  nicht 
zur  Freundschaft  mit  mir  gehn  und  Beystand  seyn  V" 

39.  Starc.  This  term,  like  adessc  in  the  precedingline,  is  used  here  in  a  legal  sense,  and 
is  equivalent  to  advocati partcs  sustincre.  Compare  Htindorff  ad  loc.  and  Erncsti  Clav  Cic 
s.  r.  Hence  the  reply  made  by  Horace  is  as  follovvs:  "  May  I  die,  if  I  am  either  able  to 
actthe  part  of  an  advocate,  or  have  any  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  laws  of  the  state." 
The  scholiasttrifles,  when  he  explains  si  valco  stare  by  si  habeo  vircs  ut  stemf  and  Baxter  tri- 

fles  still  worse,  when  he  asks,  "  an  simuiat  (Horatius)  se  podagricum  ?" Novi.   The  pecu- 

liar  propriety  of  this  term  on  the  present  occasion  is  worthy  of  notice.  Noscere  is  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with  any  thing  as  an  object  of  perception,  and  the  poet  therefore  wishes  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  he  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  the  laws  as  not  to  know  even  their  very  form  and 

language. 41.  Eem.     "■  My  suit." Me,  sodes.     "  Me,  I  beg."     Sodes  is  contracted  for 

siaudes.    Compare  Festus,s.  v.  and  Cicero,  Orat.  45.     "  Libentcr  etiam  copulando  verla  jun- 

gebanty    nt   sodes  pro  si  audes." 42.    Ui.    ln   the  sense   of  siquidcm  or  quandoquidem. 

k'  Since.""^ 43.  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum.     "  How  is  Maecenas  with  thee  ?"   i.  e.  on  what 

footing  art  thou  with  Maecenas  ? 44.  Hic  repetit.     si  He  here  resumes."    The  trouble- 

some  fellow  novv  begins  to  unfold  the  motive  which  had  prompted  him  to  hang  so  long  on 
the  skirts  of  the  poor  bard  ;  the  desire,  namely,  of  an  intvoduction  thiough  him  to   Maece- 

nas. Paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  benc  sanae,  &c.     "  He  is   one  that  has  but  few  inti- 

mates,  and  in  this  he  shows  his  good  sense.     No  man  has  made  a  happier  use  of  the  favours 

of  fortune."     The  poet,  easily  divining  the  object  of  his  persecutor,  does  not  give  a  direct 

answer  to  his  question,  but  puts  him  off  with  such  a  reply  as  may  crush  at  once  all  his  hopes- 

The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  expression  Nemo  dexierius  fortuna  tst  usus,  is  sim- 

ply  this,  that  Maecenas  enjoys  the  gifts  of  fortune  with  moderation,  and  as  they  should  be 

enjoyed,  and  that  his  abode  is  neither  the  dweiling  of  parasites  and   flatterers  on   the  one 

hand,  nor  of  the  mere  tools  and  instruments  of  pleasure  on  the  other.     Some   commenta- 

tors,  and  among  tbem  Heindorft' and  Doring,  make  the  words  from  paucorum  hominum,to 

summossesomr.es,  in  the  45th  verse,  inclusive,  to  be  uttered  by  the  garrulous  man,and  regard 

them  as  a  continuation  of  "  Maccenas  quomodo  lecumV     The  expression  "  nemo  dexterius 

fortuna  est  usms"  they  view  as  an  allusion  to  the  good  luck  of  Horace,  in  having  secured  the 

favour  of  so  powerful  an  individual  as   Maecenas.     Ddring  thus  endeavours  to  convey 

its  meaning  :  "  Hac  quidem  cum  Maecenate  versandi  fortuna  nemo  prudentius  et  dexierius 

usus  est  quam  tu  Horati ;    immo  tu  primas  parlcs  apud    Maecenatem  agis."      Before  this 

mode  of  interpretation  can  be  adopted,  the  follovving  plain  questions  must,  we  conceive:. 

he  first  satisfactorily  answered.     1.  Why  a  person,  vvho  asks,  "  Maecenas  quomodo  tecumf 

should,  in  the  very  same  breath,  give  a  reply  to  his  own  interrogatory  ?    2.  Why  a  person 

like  the  poet,  of  whom  it  is  said  "  Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus,"  should  ever  want  an 

"  adjutor"  especially  a  "  magnus  adjulor."    And  lastly,  why  a  person  who,  to  borrow  Do- 

ring's  Vvords,  "primas  partes  apud  Maecenatem  'agit,"  should  ever  want  any  help  to  supplant 

.syprfTrmrere)  rivals,  or  indeed  should  ever  have  any  rivals  to  supplant  ? 
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46.  Possct  quiferre  secundas.  "  Onc  wbo  could  play  the  second  part;"  Understand partes. 
The  allusiou  is  a  figurative  one  to  tlie  practicc  of  the  ancient  Greek  stage.  Sophocles  add- 
ed  a  third  actor,  and  from  his  time  three  actors  continued  to  be  the  legitimate  number. 
One  of  these  supporled  the  first,  or  principal,  character,  and  vvas  termed  ^ou>Tayoviarhi  ;  the 
second  played  the  part  next  in  importance  (sccundas  partes),  and  was  called  hturtpaymierfn  \ 
while  the  third  supported  the  least  prominent  character,  and  received  the  appcllation  of  rpt* 
raywtorfc.  Compare  Thtairc  of  the  Grecks,  p.  222,  in  notis.  The  locus  classicus  on  this  sub 
ject  occurs  in  Cicero,  (Divin.  in  Caccil.  15.)  "  Ut  in  actoribus  Graecis  Jieri  videmus ;  saepc 
iUum  qui  cst  secundarum  aut  terliarum  jmrtium,  cumpopit  aliquanto  clarius  dicerc,  quam  ipse  pri- 
marum,  mutum  siwimiltcrc,  ut  ille  princeps  quam  maxime  czceUat."  On  this  passage  Asconius 
reraarks :  »  Estpersona  primarum  partium,  quae  sacpius  actu  regreditur  ;  sccundarum  el  terlia- 
?um,  quae  minus  minusqueproccdunt.,y  Compare  liocltigcr,  Prolus.  in  Actor.  Prim.  Secimd. 
e!  terti  parl.infahulis  Graecis.    Weimar,  1797. 

47.  Hunc  hominem.      Pointing    to  himself. Tradcre.     "Introduce." Dispeream  ni 

aummosses  omnes.  "  May  I  be  utterly  undone,  if  thou  wouldst  not  supplant  in  a  momenl. 
every  rival."     The  pluperfect  siwimosscs  (for  sitmmovisscs)  carries  with  it  here  the  idea  of 

rapid  performance. 48.  Non  isto  vivilur  Uiic,  &c.     "  We  do  not  live  there  inthe  way  that 

thou  supposest."  Isto  marks  strong  coutempt.  The  poet,  finding  his  antagonist  determined 
nottotake  a  hint,  however  broad  it  may  be,  novv  deals  openly  and  plainly  vvith  him.— 49. 
Domus  hac  nec  purior  ulla  cst,  &c.  *'  No  house  is  marked  by  more  purity  of  principle  than 
this,  nor  is  freer  from  these   evils."     By  mala  are   here  meant  jealousies   and  rivalsbips, 

with  their  attendant  evils. 50.  Nil  mi  officit  inquam.     "  It  gives  me,  I  tell  thee,  no  um- 

brage."     Consult  Various  Readings. 52.  Atqui  sic  habet.    "  And  yet  it  is  even  as  I  tell 

thee." 53.  Illi.     Alluding  to  Maecenas. 54.   Velis  tantummodo;  quae  tua  virtus,  &.c. 

BitterJrony.  "  Thou  hast  only  to  entertain  the  wish  ;  such  is  thy  merit,  thou  wilt  carrv 
every  thing  before  thee."     The  ellipsis  in  quae  tua  virhcs  must  be  supplied  as  follows  :  ea 

virtute,  quae  tua  tirtus  est. 55.  Eoque.     "  And  for  that  very  reason,"  i.  e.  and  because  he 

13  wellaware  of  his  ovvn  yielding  temper.  An  amusing  piece  of  irony,  and  well  calculated 
to  provoke  a  smile  from  Maecenas,  when  the  passage  met  his  view. 

56.  Haud  milii  deero,  &c.    A  laughable  picture.     The  garrulous  man,  completely  miscon- 
struingthe  poet'sironical  advice,  already,  in  imagination,  triumphs  over  every  obstacle,  and 

makes  his  way  like  a  conqueror. 58.  Tempora  quaeram.  "  I  will  watch  my  opportunities." 

59.  Triviis.     Trivium  properly  denotes  a  spot  vvhere  three  roads  meet  (rpioSos)  ;  here. 

however,  it  is  taken  in  a  general  sense,  for  any  place  of  public  resort. Deducam.     "  I 

will  escort  him  home."     This  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  was  always  paid  to 

distinguished  individuals.     Compare  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic  s.  v. Nil  sine  magno  vita  labore, 

&c.  A  ridiculous  application  of  a  valuable  precept.  Compare  the  vvords  of  Epicharmus,  as 
quotedin  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  2.  1.  20.  twv  xdvwv  U.u>\ovo-iv  fjjxlv  irdvra  r'  ayad'  ol  &eoi. 
and  the  version  given  of  tbem  by  Priscian  (Praeex.  Rhet.  p.  1333.)  Laboribus  vendunt  dii 

nobis  omnia  bona. 61.  Fuscus  Aristius.    The  same  to  whom  the  22d  ode  of  the  Ist  Book, 

and  the  lOth  Epistle  of  the  lst  Book,  are  inscribed.     He  was  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  and  an 

orator,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Horace. 62.  Pulchre.    ln  familiar  language  equivalent 

to  bene,  andused  in  this  sense  particularly  by  the  comic  writers,  as  /caX5?,  and  tcdXhov  among 

the  Greeks. 64.  Lentissima  brachia.     "  His  arms,  which  seemed  devoid  of  the  least  feel- 

ing."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring.  "  Suavdter  homini,  qui  dum  vellicatur,  se  idnon 
sentire  simulat,  brachia  tribuuntur  lentissima,  i.  e.  omni  sensu  carentia.  Compare  also  the 
version  of  Sanadon  :  "  Je  le  tirai  par  un  bras,je  lui  serrai  1'autre.    II  les  laissoit  tomber 

nonchalamment,  comme  s'il  n'eut  rien  senti." Hdale  salsus,  &c.   "  With  cruel  pleasantry, 

he  laughed  and  pretended  not  to  understand  me." 

67.  Certe  nesdo  quid,hc.    A  short  dialogne  here  ensueS  between  the  bard  and  Aristius 
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Fuscus.- — -69.  Hodie  tricesima  sabhata,  &c.  "  To-day  is  the  thirlieth  sabbath,  dost  tbou 
vvish  to  offend  the  circurncised  Jews  ?"  The  ancient  scholiasts,  as  well  as  the  modern  com  = 
mentators,  are  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  what  is  bere  denominated  "  the  thirtieth 
sabbath."  According  to  Acron,  the  phrase  in  question  is  used  to  designate  the  sabbafh 
that  happens  to  coincide  with  the  first  day  of  the  ncw  moori,  or  the  calends  of  the  iunar 
month.  Some  commentators,  however,  refer  it  to  the  Jewish  passover,  which  comraenced 
on  the  thirtieth  sabhath  of  their  year.  It  is  better  perhaps  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Scaligcr 
(dc  Emcnd.  Tcmp.  3.p.  309.)  and  Sclden  (de  I.  N.3.  15.)  and  understand  by  tricesima  sahbaia 
the  thirtieth  day  of  the  lunar  month,  in  p"art  at  least  kept  sacred  by  the  Jews.  But,  whafever 
miy  be  the  festival  here  indicated,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  was  some  holy-day  on  which 

rio  secular  concerns  could  be  attended  to. 70.  Oppedere.    Compare  the  remark  of  Do- 

ririg.  "  Voccrn,  qualis  est  oppcderc,  plebi  relinquere  debebat  Horaiim ;  sed  voluit  imitari  Aris^ 

iophanen,  Plut.  618.   Pac.  547. Nulla  miki,  inquam  Rclligio  esf."     "  I  have  no  religious 

scruples  on  that  head,  replied  I." 71.  At  mi;  sumpaulo  wfirmior,  &c.  "  But  1  have  ;  1  am 

alittle  weaker,  inthat  respect,  than  thouart,  I  am  one  of  the  multitude." 73.  Nigrum, 

In  the  sense  of    infaustum. Surrexe.      For    surrexisse. Improbus.      "  The    wicked 

rogue."  Alluding  to  Fuscus. — — 74.  Sub  cullro.  The  poet  pleasantly  compares  himself  to 
a  victim  about  to  sufter,  as  it  were,  "  under  the  knife"  of  the  sacrificer.     The  garrulous  man 

is  going  to  talk  him  to  death. Casu  venit  obvius,  <fec.     "  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  his 

adversary  meets  him."     By  adversarius  is  meant  the  opposite  party  in  the  law-suit. 

76.  Licet  antcsiari  ?  "  Wilt  thou  be  a  witness  to  the  arrest  ?"  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  Roman  law,  a  plaintiff  had  the  right  of  ordering  his  opponent  to  go  with  him  before  the 
praetor.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying  licet 
antistari  ?  If  the  person  consented,  he  showed  his  acquiescence  by  offering  the  tip  of  his 
ear,  (auriculam  opponebat),  which  the  prosecutor  touched,  and  the  latter  might  drag  the  de- 
fendant  to  court  by  force  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  As  regards  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  warranted  the  arrest  in  the  present 
instance,  compare  Note  on  verse  37.  of  the  present  satire.  The  form  of  the  decemviral 
law  regulating  this  species  of  arrest,  is-given  as  follows  :  SL  IN-  1VS.  VOCAT.  ATQVE. 
EAt.  NI.  IT.  /VNTESTAMINO.  IGITVR.  EM.  CAPITO.  SI.  CALVITVR.  PEDEM.  VE. 
STRVIT.  MANVM.  ENDO.  IACITO.  SI  MORBVS.  AEVITAS.  VE.  VITIVM.  ESCIT. 
OTI.  IN.  IVS.  VOCABIT.  fVMENTVM.  DATO.  SI.  NOLET.  ARCERAM.  NE.  STER- 
NITO.    {Heineccius.  Ant.  Rom.  lib  4.  Ut  6.  §  14.  p.  670.  ed.  Haubold.) 

77.  Auriculam.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  seat  of  the  memory  was  in  the  lip  of  the 
ear,  and  hence  their  custom  of  touching  it,  in  order  to  remind  another  of  a  thing,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  him  to  witnessany  circumstance  or  occurrence.  The  expression  aurem 
alicui  vellere  is  also  Avell  known.  Compare  Pling,  H.  N.  11.  41.  Lipsius  (Epist.  Quaest.  4. 
26.)  makes  mention  of  an  ancient  gem,  having  a  bead  engraved  on  it,  and  a  hand  touching 
the  ear.  with  the  Word  MNHMONEYE  for  a  legend.- — ^78.  Sic  me  strvavit  Apollo.  Apollo  is 
here  introduced  as  the  $-cd<;  a^iKaKos,  and  Horace  might  well  expect  protection  from  tbe  god 
under  whose  special  protection  he  was  placed.  Compare  Homer,  II.  20.  443,  where  Apollo 
rescues  Hector  from  Achilles, 


~-i — ,    ii — rfiv  ^'  tfypirai-EV  yA-rr6XKm> 
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8ATIRE  10.    In  this  piece,  which  is  entirely  critical,  Horace  supports  an  opiriion  Which 
he  had  formerly  pronounced,  respecting  the  satires  of  Lucilius,  and  which 
had  giveii  offej^ce  to  the  numerous  admirers  of  that  ancient  bard. 
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1.  Lucdi.     Consult  Various  Readings. Catone.    The  allusion  is  to  Valerius   Cato,  a 

*ramoiarian  and  poet.  He  lost  his  patrimony  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  consequence,  turned 
his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  Horace  here  describes  him  as  preparing  to  amend  the  ill- 
wrougbt  verses  of  Lucilius,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  he  was  occupied  at  that  time 
with  an  edition  of  this  poet's  works.  His  abiiity  and  reputation  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  words  of  Suetonius  (de  ill.  Gramm.  c  11.) :  "  Docu.it  multos  et  nobiles  :  visusque  est 
pcridoneus praeceptor,  maxime  ad  poeticam  tendentibus  :  ut  quidem  apparere  vel  his  versiculis potest : 

Cato  Grammalicus,  Latina  Siren 
Qui  solus  lcgit  e  t  facit  po&tas.'1 

With  regard  to  his  productions,  and  particularly  his  poem  entitled  "  Dirae,"  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  consult  Wernsdorff,  Poel.  Lat.  in.  vol.  3.  p.  xlvi.  seqq.  He  is  said  to 
have  lived  to  avery  advanced  age,  and  in  great  poverty. 

4.  IUo.     Understand  equite.     Who  this  grammarian  of  equestrian  rank  was,   is  unknown. 
6.  Exoratus.     Consult  Various  Readings. 


1.  Nempe  incomposito,  &c.  "  I  did  indeed  say  that  the  verses  of  Lucilius  ran  not  smoothly 
along."     Compare  Serm.  1.  4.  8.  where  Lucilius  is  described  as  being  "  durus  con.pouerever- 

sus. 2.  Tam  inepte.     "  To  so  foolish  a  degree." 3.  Qw/d  sale  multo  urbem  defricuit. 

"  For  having  lashed  the  town  with  abundant  humour." 4.  Charta  eadem.     "  «n  the  same 

piece."  i.  e.  in  the  same  satire. 6.  Laberi.     Laberius  was  a  Roraan  knight  of  respecta- 

ble  family  and  character,  who  occasionally  amused  himself  with  the  composition  of  what 
were  calledMimes.  (Compare  note  immediately  succeeding.)  He  wasat  length  requested 
by  Julius  Caesarto  appear  on  the  stage,  after  he  bad  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  act  the 
roimes  which  he  had  sketched  or  writt^n.  (Macrob.  bat.  2.  7.)  Aware  that  the  entreaties 
of  a  perpetual  dictator  are  nearly  equivaient  to  commands,  he  reluctantly  complied  ;  but,  iit 
the  prologue  tothe  piece  which  he  acted,  he  complained  bitterly  to  the  audience  of  the  de- 
gradation  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  The  whole  prologue,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
lines,  whichhave  been  preserved  by  Macrobius,  s  written  in  a  fine  veinof  poetry,  and  with 
all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Though  Laberius  complied  with  the  wishes  of  Cae- 
sar,  yet  the  Dictator,  hurt  and  otfended  at  tbe  freedom  of  certain  allusions  which  the  former 
had  thrown  out  during  the  representation,  bestowed,  either  on  this,  or  sorne  subsequent  oc 
casion,  the  dramatic  crown  on  a  Syrian  slave,  (Publius  Syrus)  in  preference  to  the  Roman 
knight.  Laberius  did  not  Iong  survive  this  double  mortification  :  he  retired  from  Rome. 
and  died  at  Puteoli,  about  ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  The  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  of  forty-three  of  the  Mimes  of  Laberius,  are  still  extant ;  but,  excepting  the  pro- 
logue,  these  remains  are  too  inconsiderable  and  detached  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  sub- 
ject  or  merits.  Hr>-ace  condemns,  in  the  present  passage,  an  admiration  of  the  .Vlimes  of 
this  writer,  but  Horace  does  not  appearto  have  been  an  infallible  judge  of  true  poetic 
excellence.  He  evidently  attached  more  importance  to  correctness  and  terseness  of  style,. 
than  to  originality  of  genius  or  fertility  of  invention.  Probably,  too,  the  freedom  of  the 
prologue,  and  other  passages  of  his  dramas,  contributed  to  draw  doWn  the  disupprobation  of 
the  Augustan  critic.     (Dunlop^s  Roman  LUerature,  vol.  \.p.  552.  seqq.) 

Mimos.  Though  reserabling  them  in  nahie,  the  Latin  Mimes  differed  essentially  from  the 
Greek  Mt>oi,  from  which  they  derived  their  appellation.  Tbe  Greek  Mimes,  of  which  So- 
phron  of  Syracuse  was  the  chief  writer,  exhibited  a  single  adventure  taken  from  ordinary 
Hfe,and  characters  without  any  caricature  or  buffoonery.  The  fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocritus 
is  said  to  be  written  iu  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Mimes,  and,  to  judge  from  it,  they  were  not 
so  muchactions.  *s  conversations  with  regard  to  some  action  which  was  supposed  to  be  go^ 
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ing  on  at  the  time,  and  which  is  pointed  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  one  interlocutor  to  the  oliier; 
or,  an  imitation  of  theaction,  vvhence  the  name  has  been  derived.  They  resembleddetached 
or  unconnected  scenes  of  acomedy,  and  rcquired  no  moregesticulation  ormimetic  art  than 
isemployed  in  alldramalic  representations.  Onlhe  other  hand,  mimetic  gestures  of  every 
species,  except  dancing,  were  essential  to  the  Roman  Mimes,  as  also  the  exhibition  of  gro- 
tesque  characters,  which  had  often  no  prototypes  in  real  life.  The  Mimes  of  the  Romans» 
again,  differed  frora  their  pantomime  in  this,  thatmost  of  the  gestures  were  accompanied  by 
recitation,  whereas  the  pantomimic  entertainments,  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Pylades 
and  Bathyllus,  were  bcdlets,  in  which  every  thing  Was  expressed  by  riumb  show,  and  in 
which  dancing  constituted  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  amusement,  that  the  performers 
daneed  apoem,  a  cborus,  or  a  whole  drama.  {Dunlofs  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  543, 
seqq.) 

8.  Et  est  quaedam  tamen,  &c.     "  Though  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  merit  even  in  this,"  i.  e 

inexciting  the  langhter  of  an  audience. 9.  Neuse  impcdiat  verbis,  &c.     "  And  may  not 

embarrass  itself  by  a  multitude  of  words,  that  only  serve  to  Ioad  the  wearied  ears." 13- 

Et  sermonc  opus  est,  &c.  "  There  is  need  too  of  a  style  at  one  time  grave,  at  another  playful ; 
now  assuming  the  character  of  an  orator  or  a  poet,  at  times  that  of  a  refined  and  polished 
rallier,  who  curbs  theforce  of  his  pleasantry  and  purposely  weakens  it."  Compare  the  ex 
planation  given  by  Doring  of  the  latter  part  of  this  clause:  "  Urbani,  hominis  ad  urbanitatcm? 
hoc  est,  ad  elegavliores  mores,  ad  comitatem  et  faciiitatem  compositi;  isAgitur  parcit  viribus,  hoc 
est,  ea  quaegravius  et  acerbius  dici  possint,  temperat  et  consulto  extenuat."-*— — 14.  Ridiculum 
acri  fortius  et  melius,  &c.  "Ridicule  often  decides  matters  of  importance  more  effectually, 
and  in  abetler  manner.  than  severity  of  satire."  This  serves  as  an  esplanatory  comment 
on  whatprecedes,  viz.  "parccntis  flm&MS,"  &c.  Compare  the  remark  of  Gesner,  "  Reddit 
ralionem  cur  Satira  se  demittat  eliam  ad  humihm  urbanitatcm,  viribus  parcat^  &c. 

16.  Illi,  scripta  quibus,  &c     "  The  construction  is,  Illi  viri,  quibus  virisprisca  Comoedia 
scriptaest.    "  The  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  iSerm.  1.  4, 

2. 17.   Hoc  stabant.      "  Pleased   in  this.1'     Compare  the  explanation   of   Acron.    "  Eo 

ipso  placebant,  quud  ridicida  eo  magis  morder&nt,  quam  si  acria prolulissent.v  In  like  manner,  a 
play   which  pleased  from  beginning  to  end  was  said,  by  the  ancients„  "sf«re."    Consult 

Ernesti  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. Pulcher  Hermogenes.     "  The  smooth-faced  Hermogenes."    This 

appears  aimed  at  the  effeminate  habits  of  the  man.  The  Hermogenes  here  alluded  to  is  the 
same  with  the  singer  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  satire. 
We  must  bear  in   mind  that  these  productions  of  Horace  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of 

time.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  2.  3. 18.  Simius.     The  poet  either  means, 

by  this  contemptuous  appellation,  to  designate  some  performer  of  the  day,  who  made  him- 
self  ridiculous  by  his  ape-like  irnitation  of  Hermogenes ;  or  else  some  individual  of  a 
dwarfish  and  deformed  person.  One  of  the  scholiasts  sanctions  this  latter  mode  of  eluci- 
dating  the  term  in  question.  "  Notat  M.  quendam  Demetrium,  qucm  simium  nominat  propter 
deformitatem  et  brevem  staluram  ;  erat  autem  Spa/xaTo^oios,  hoc  est,  modulator,  histrio,  actorfa* 
bularum.''''     For  examples  in  favour  of  the   former   way  of  explaining  it.  with  reference 

namely  to  a  ridiculous  imitator,  consult  Forrellini,   Lex.  Tot.   Lat  s.  v.  simia. 19.  Nil 

praeter  Calvum,  &c.     "  Who  is  skiiled  in  nothing  but  singing  the  compositions  of  Calvus 

and  Catullus." Calvum.     The  allusion  is  to  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  who  was  equally  distin- 

guished  as  an  orator  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  capacity  he  is  mentioned  with  distinction  by 
Cicero  ;  but  it  wasprobably  his  poetical  ralents  that  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of 
Catullus.  Two  odes  of  that  author  are  addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  is  commemorated  as 
a  most  delightful  cornpanion,  from  whose  society  he  could  scarcely  refrain.  The  fragments 
of  his  epigrams  which  reraain,  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  for  ourseives  of  his  poetical  merits. 
He  is  classed  by  Ovid  among  the  licentious  writers,  and  it  is  to  this  character  of  his  writing 
that  Horace  here  seems  to  allude.  (Compare  Dmlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  l.p.  540) — — 
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'cttuHum.    The  celebratcd  Catullus,  well  koown  as  an  elegant  tbough  most  licenticus  poet 
(Consult  Dunhjfs  Roman  Litcraturc,  vol.  1.  p.  454.  seqq.) 

20.  i4f  magnumfcit,  &c     One  of  tbc  admirers  of  Lucilius  is  here  introduced,  who  urges, 

as  a  decided   prooi'  of  his  high   merit,  tlie   intermixture  of  Greek  with  Latin   words.     Thr. 

poet  s  reply  is  given    in  the  foliowing  line. — As  to  the  learning  of  Lucilius,  the  opinions  of 

antiquity  are  different;  and  even  those  of  the  same  author  often  appear  somevvbat  contra- 

dictory  on  this  point.     Quintilian  says,  that   there  is  "  eruditio  in  co  mna.'     Cicero,  in  his 

treatise    "  Dc   Finibus"  calls  his  learning  mcdiocrh •;  though  aitervvards,   in   tbe  person  of 

Crassus,  in  his  treatise  "  Dc  Oratore,"  he  twice  terms  him  "  doctus."     Dacier  suspects,  that 

Quintilian  was  led  to  consider  Lucilius  as  learned,  from  the  pedantic  intermixture  of  Gjreek 

words  in  his  compos»tions;  a  practice  which  seems  to  have   excited  the   applause  of  his 

conteraporaries,  and  also  of  his  numerous  admirers  in  the  Augustan  age,  for  which  they  arc 

here  severely  ridiculed  by  Horace,  who  always   warmly   opposed   himself  to  the  excessive 

partiality  entertaincd  for  Lucilius  during  tliat  golden  period  of  literature.     It  is  not  unlikely, 

thatthere  may  have  been  something  of  potitical  spleen  in  the  admiration  expressed  for  Liu- 

cilius  during  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  something  of  courtly  complaisance  in  the  attempts  of 

Horace  to  counteract  it.     Augustus  had  extended  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecling 

libels:  and  the  people,  wh:>found    themselves  thus  abridged  of  the  Uberty  of  satirizing  the 

great  by  name,  might  not  improbably  seek  to  avenge  themselves  by  an  overstrained  attach- 

ment  to  the  works  of  a  poet,  who,  living  as  they  would  insinuate  in  better  times,  practised. 

without  fear,  what  he  enjoyed  without  restraint.    Some  motive  of  this  sort  doubtless  weighed 

with  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus,   since  much  of  the  satire  of  Lucilius  must  have 

been  unintelligible,  or  at  least  uninterestiug,  to  them.    Great  paitof  bis  compositionsappestr 

to  have  been  rather  a  series  of  libels  than  legitimate  satire,  being  occupied  withvirulent 

af.acks  on  contemporary  citizensof  Rorae."  (DurJop^s  Roman  Literature,  vol.  l.p.  401.  seqq.) 

Compare  Persius.  1. 


:>'  Sccuit  Lucilius  urbem 

Te  Mute,  tt  Lupe,  et  genuinum  frcgil  in  ilivs." 

21.  0  scri  stitdiorum.  ''•  Ye  late  Iearned,"  i.  e.  ye  who  are  but  little  advanced  in  the  path .s 
of  learning;  to  which  your  attention  has  only  at  a  late  period  been  directed.  Seri  studiorum 
means  properly  those  who  begin  not  their  studies  until  at  a  late  period  of  life.  As  they 
never,  in  general,  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of  perfection,  so  the  pains  they  are  forced  to  be 
at,  in  order  to  master  the  easiest  subjects,  make  thern  apt  to  admire  trifles,  such  as  Greek 

mixed  with  Latin,  for  example,  in  the  writings  of  Lucilius. Quine  putetis.     "  How  can 

you  think." 22.  RJiodio  Pitholeonti.    Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast.   "  Dicitur 

Pitholeon  epigrammata  ridicula  (i.  c.  inepta)  scripsisse,  in  quibus  Graeca  vcrba  tnixla  crant  cum 
Latiais."  Bentley  thinks,  that  the  individual  to  whom  Horace  here  refers,  was  the  same  of 
whom  Suetonius  (Caes.  75.)  makes  mention,  under  the  name  of  Fitholaus,  as  having  been 
the  author  of  some  defamatory  verses  against  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  Horace  styles  him 
Pitholeon,  because  Pitholaus  vvould  have  been  unmanageable  in  hexameter  verse.  The 
great  critic  refers,  in  support  of  his  conjecture,  to  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
forms  Hci96\aoi,  naQdXewj,  and  YladoXim'.    So  also,  Tt/x<5Aaos  and  T^oAew?,  &c — — 23,  Contigit. 

To  complete  the  sentence  understand  facere. At  sermo  lingua  concinnus,  kc.     The  ad- 

mirer  of  Lucilius  replies  to  the  bard.  "  But  a  style  elegantly  composed  of  both  tongues,  is, 
on  that  very  account,  the  more  pleasing ;  as  when  Falernian  wine  is  mixed  with  Chian." 
Nota  Falerni  is  here  used  for  vinum  Falernum,  from  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  their 
amphorae  and  other  wine-vessels,  with  the  names  of  the  consuls,  in  order  to  designate  thc 
year  when  the  vvine  vvas  put  in,  and  consequently  mark  its  age.  Compare  Excursus  4.  to 
the  first  book  of  odes,  page  125.  (at  the  foot)  and,  as  regards  the  Falernian  and  Chian  wines, 
coropare  the  respective  Excursuses  on  the  Roman  and  Greek  Wifries 
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25.  Quum  versusfacias,  &c.  At  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  supply  the  words  Utrata 
Lunc  tanlum.  The  poet  here  puts  a  questton  to  his  antagonist,  well  calculated  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  the  remark  which  the  latter  has  just  made.  He  demands  of  him,  whether  he 
intends  (o  confine  this  rnixed  phraseology,  which  so  slrongly  excites  his  admiration,  to  the 
composition  of  verse  mereiy  (utrum  tunc  tantum  quum  versus  facias) ;  or  whether  he  is  to 
carry  it  with  him  into  other  fields  of  exertion,  to  the  pieadings  of  the  bar,  for  example,  and 
is  to  use,  in  the  management  of  some  impottant  ease,  a  jargon  iike  that  of  the  double-tongued 
Cunusinian,  while  other  advocates  are  striving  to  defend  their  clients  in  a  style  marked  by 

purity  of  language. 26.  Petilli.     An  allusion  to  tbe  story  of  Petiilius  Capitolinus.    Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  94.     The  epithet  dura  denotes  the  diffnuity  of  the  case 

in  question,  from  the  strong  suspicions  which  rested  upon  the  accused. 27.  Patriaeque 

patrisque.     "  Of  country    and   parent,"  i.  e.   of  thy   native  tongue,  and  of  the  father  who 

taught  it  thee.     Consult  Various  Readings. Latine  quum   Pedius  causas,  &c.     "  While 

Fedius  Publicola  and  Corvinus  are  pleading  their  causes  with  elaborate  care  in  the  Latin 
tong«e,"  i.  e.  strive  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  admission  of  foreign 
words  into  their  oral  style.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Fea  :  "  Dum  Pedius  Publicola 
atque  Corvinus  ....  anxie  solliciti  sunt,  ne  vllam,  in  causis  perorandis,  extranearum  vocum 
admixtionem  sibipcrmiitant."  The  individuals  here  alluded  to  were  two  distk.guished  Iaw- 
yers  of  the  day.  Corapare  the  scholiast:  "  Fuerunt  hi  duo,  Pedius  Publicola  et  Messala  Cor- 
vinus,  oratores  Romae  valde  insignts."  Pedius  is  thought  to  have  been  the  sou  of  Q.  Pedius, 
who  was  consui  A.  U.  C.  710.  along  with  Octavianus,  and  was  the  author  also  of  the  Lex 
Pcdia  concerning  the  conspirators  who  slew  Julius  Ceasar.  Messala  Corvinus  was  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  two,  (compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  27.)  and  he  is 
numbered  by  Quinlilian  (10.  1.)  among  the  best  orators  of  Rome.     Horace  also  alludes  to 

him  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  Ep.  ad  Pis.  370. 30.  Canusini  more  biiinguis.     "  After  the 

manner  of  a  double-tongued  Canusinian."  The  inhabitants  of  Canusiurn  spoke  a  mixed 
dialect,  m*de  up  of  Oscan  and  Greek.  So  the  people  of  Bruttium  are  styled  bilingues  by 
Ennius,  because,  as  Festus  explains  it,  "  et  Osce  et  Graece  loqui  soliti  sint."  As  regards  Ca- 
misium  itself,  compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  91. 

31.  Natus  mare  citra.    '■  Born  on  this  side  the  water,"  i.  e.  in  Italy,  not  in  Greece. 32 

Veiuitme.     "  Forbade  me  so  to  do,"  i.  e.  to  write  Greek  verses.     Horace  is  generally  snp- 

posed  to  refer  here  to  the  period  when  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Athens. Quirinus. 

Romulus  is  here  selected,  because  naturally  more  interested  than  any  other  deity,  in  obliging 
his  descendants  not  to  cultivate  any  language  but  their  own.     As  regards  the  name  Quirinus 

itseif,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  15.  8. 33.   Quum  somnia  vera.     It  was  a  com- 

mon  belief  among  the  ancients,  that  dreams  after  mid-night,  and  towards  morning,were  true. 
the  early  crowing  of  the  cock,  according  to  oneexplanation,  having  put  to  fligfat  the  Manes, 

the  authors  of  vain  and  untrue   dreams. 34.  In  silvam  non  ligna  feras,  &c.     The  pro- 

verbial  form  of  expression  "  in  siham  ligna  ferre"  to  denote  a  useless  and  suj  erfluous  effbrt, 

is  analogous  to  the   common   Engiish  one,  "  To  carry  coal  to  Newcastle." Insanius. 

"  Wsth  more  folly."— — 36  Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat,  kc.  The  ailusion  is  to  a  wretched  poet, 
named  Alpinus,  who,  in  describing  Memnon  slain  by  Achilles,  kills  him,  as  it  were,  a  second 
time  by  the  miserable  character  of  his  description.  Compare  the  scholiast :  (t  Comclius 
Alpiuus  Memnonia  hexamelris  eersihus  nimirnm  descripsit;  et  belle  '  jugulat  Memnona'  6i\6yws 
ait :  nam  dum  dcscrihit,  qitemadmodum  juguletur,  intelligi  vult,  ab  ipso  potius  jugulnri."  Wbo 
this  Alpinus  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  no  wonder,  since  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
any  particulars  of  so  contemptible  a  poet  had  escaped  oblivion.  Cruquius  mpst  certainly 
dreams,  and  bcforc  midnight  too,  when  he  discovers  in  Alpinus  the  poet  Cornelius  Gallus, 
the  beloved  friend  of  Virgil.  Nor  is  BenUey's  supposition  of  any  great  value.  According 
to  this  latter  critic,  Horace  here  alludes  to  Furius  Bibaculus,  whom  he  agahi  mentions  Serm. 
2.  5.  41.  and  he  thinks  tbe  appellation  of  Alpinus  to  bave  been  given  him  by  the  bard, 
eitheron  acconnt  of  his  being  a  Gaul,  or  becanse  he  described  in  verse  the  Gallic  war.  ov 
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,  and,  vc hat  Bentley  considers  most  probable,  in  allusion  to  a  foolish  linc  of  his  corapo- 

sition,  "  Jupiter  hibcrnas  cana  nive  conspuit  Alpcs." Dumqne  defingit  VJieni  luteum  caput. 

"  And  while,  with  inventive  genius,  he  describes  the  muddy  fountain-head  of  the  Rhine." 
We  have  here  au  ironical  allusion  to  another  laughable  feat  of  the  same  poet,  in  giving  to  thc 
Rhine  a  head  of  mud.  Dfjingo  does  not  inerely  mean  "  to  describe,"  but  carries  wilh  it 
also  the  idea  of  invention  or  fiction.  In  the  present  case,  thc  invention  or  fiction  is  all  thc 
poefs  ovvn. 

33.  Tn  aede.  "  In  some  temple."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Roman  custom,  of  compelling  the 
dramatic  poets  to  read  over  their  pieces  before  some  person  or  persons,  appointed  by  the 
aediles  to  decide  upon  the  raerits  of  their  compositions.  The  successful  piece  was  repre- 
sented  on  the  stage.  A  ternple  was  usually  selected  for  this  purpose.  It  could  not,  hour~ 
ever,  have  been  in  the  present  case  the  tcmple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  (as  some  maintain) 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.4.21.     Compare  Suetonius,  vit.  Te~ 

rcnt.  §  2. Certantia  judice  Tarpa.     "  Contending  for  the  prize,  with  Tarpa  as  the  judge." 

Compare  the  account  given  by  the  scholiast,  who  is  wrong,  however,  in  what  he  states  re- 
specting  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Compare  preceding  note  :  "  Metius  (or  Maecius)  Tarpafuit 
judcx  criticus,  auditor  assiduus  poematum.  et  poetarum,  in  aedc  Apollinis  seu  Musarum,  quo 
convenirc  poeiae  solebant,  suaque  scripla  recitare,  quac  nisi  Tarpa  aut  alio  critico  probarentur,  in 

scenam  non  deferebantur.''' 39.  Ncc  redeant  iterum,  &c.      The  construction  is:  nec  redeant 

tlteatris,  itentm  atque  iterum  spect$nda. 

40.  Arguta  nuretrice  potes,  &c.  "Thou,  Fundanius,  alone  of  all  men  living,  dost  possess 
the  talent  of.  prattling  forth  tales  in  a  sportive  vein,  where  an  artful  courtezan  and  a  Davus 
impose  upon  an  old  Chremes."  The  allusion  is  to  comedy,  in  whicb,  according  to  the  ac? 
count  here  given  by  Horace,  Fundanius  appears  to  have  been  distinguished,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  himfrom  the  testiraony  of  other  writers.  The  characters  introduced  into 
the  text  have  reference  to  one  of  the  plays  of  Terence,  but  are  intended  also  to  be  general 

£a  their  application  to  comic  writing. rDavo.    Davus  is  the  name  of  a  wily  slave  in  Te- 

rence. 41.  Eludcnte.     The  verb  eludo  belongs  properly  to  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and 

to  the  parrying  of  an  opponenfs  blow,     Hence  arises  its  figurative  meaning,  to  mock  the 

efforts  of  another,  to  frustrate,  deceive,  &c. 42.  Pollio.    The  poet  refers  to  C.  Asinius 

Pollio,  whose  acquirements  enabled  him  to  shine  in  the  noblestbranchesof  polite  literature, 
poetry,  eloquence,  andhistory.  His  skill  in  Tragic  composi^ion  is  here  particularly  allud- 
ed  to.     Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  2.  L,  and  Dunlop's  Roman  Literafure,  rol.  3.;?. 

45.  seqq. 43.  Pede  ter  percusso.    li  In  Iambic  trimeters."  The  Iambictrimeter  verseishere 

thus  styled,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  scanned  by  measures  of  two  feel,  afler 
each  of  which  measures  the  time  was  marked  by  the  percussion  of  the  musician's  foot. 
There  being  three  of  these  measures  or  metres  in  ths  triraeter,  there  were,  consequently, 
three  percussions.  Aristotle  informs  us  (de  Poet.  4.)  that  the  Trochaic  tetrameter  was  origi- 
nally  used  in  Tragic  compositions,  as  belng  better  suited  td  the  satyric  and  saltatorial  genius  of 
the  poem  at  thattime  (Sta  rb  axrvpiKriv  koX  dpxwriKwrtpav  ilvai  rnv  troiri<riv) ',  but  wlien  the  dialogue 
was  formed,  nature  herself  pointed  out  the  proper  metre.  For  the  Iambic,  he  observes,  is  of 
all  metres  the  raost  colloquial  (fidhara  yap  Uktikov  eVrj)  ;  as  appears  evidently  from  this  fact, 
that  our  common  conversation  frequently  falls  into  Iambic  verse;  seldom  into  hexameter, 
and  only  when  we  depart  from  the  usual  melody  of  speech.    Compare  Theatre  ofthe  Greeks, 

%d.  ed.  p.  243. Fortc  eposacer,  &.c.     The  construction  is,  acer  Varius,  ducit  utnemoforte 

epos.    "  The  spirited  Varius  leads  along  the  manly  epic  in  a  style  that  none  can  equal."     In 

a  literal  translation  repeat  ducit  after  nemo. 44.  Varius.    Distinguishcd  as  an  epic  poet. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.1. Molle  atque  facetum  VirgHio  annutrunt,  &c, 

11  The  Muses  that  delight  in  rural  scenes  have  granted  softness  and  elegance  to  Virgil." 
It  is  evident  frora  this,  as  vvell  as  from  the  poefs  placing  Varius  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
epic  writers,  that  the  Aeneid  was  not  published  when  the  present  satire  was  composed,  and 
t£at  the  Buccllc^  and  Georgics  had  alone  as  yet  oppeared-      Ccmpare  the  schoUas^l 
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"  Apparei  iMo  tempore  Virgilitim  Bucolica  et  Gcorgica  tantum  scripsisst,  quia  dicit  Camoenaer 
f.  e.  Mnsae,  gaudentes  rure,  agris  et  pascuis" 

46.  Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra,  kc.  "  This  kind  of  writing,  in  which  I  here  indulge,  wa3 
what,  after  the  Atacinian  Varro,  and  certain  others,  had  essayed  it  in  vain,  l  was  enabled  to 
pursue  wilh  better  success,  though  inferior  to  the  inventor."  With  hoc  supply  genus  scribendi. 
The  allusion  is  to  satire,  and  the  inventor  of  it,  to  whom  Horace  here  acknowledges  his 

inferiority,  was  Lucilius. -Varrone  Atacino.  The  Varro here  meant  was  not  the  learned  RO* 

raan,  but  a  native  of  Gallia  JNarbonensis,  who  was  called  Atacinus  after  the  little  river  Atax, 
in  that  quarter,  <■■  w  the  Aude.  Compare  Cellarius,  Not.  Orb.  Ant.  tol.  l.p.  139.  and,  in  re- 
lation  to  Varro,  Ruhnke.n,  Epirt.  Crit.  2.  p.  199.     He   appears  to  have  been  no  mean  poet, 

though  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  at  satirical  writing- 47.  Mque  quibusdam  aliis.     Com- 

pare  Casaubon  de  Sal.  p.  289. 50.   Atdixi  fluere  hunc  lululentum,  &c.     Compare  Serm. 

1.4.  11.  seqq. 52.  Doctus.     "  A  learned  critic."     Ironical.^ — —53.  Comis  Lucilius.  "The 

courtly   Lucilius."     The  epithet  comis  appears  to  be  here  used  by   way  of  derision. 

Atti.  Attius  (or  Accius,  as  he  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called)  was  a  Roman  tragic 
writer,  born  about  A.  U.  C.  584.  His  compositions  were  harsh  in  their  character,  but  were 
held  in  high   estimation   by  his  countrymen.     Only  some  fragments   remain.     Compare 

Epist.  2.  1.  56.   and  Dunlofs  Roman  Literature,  vol.   1.  p.  350.  seqq. 54.    Non  ridet 

versus  Enni,  &c.  "  Does  he  not  ridicule  some  of  the  verses  of  Ennius,  as  too  trifling  for  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  ?"  Compare  the  remark  jof  Servius  (ad  Aen.  11.  602.),  who  observes, 
in  reference  to  these  words  of  Virgil,  "  cum  lale  ferreus  hastis  Horret  ager,"  as  follows : 
"  Versus  Ennianus  vituperatus  Lucilio,  dicenti  per  irrisionem,  debuisse  eum  dicere,   Horret  et 

alget;  unde  Horatius  dc  Lucilio,  Non  ridet  versus  Enni  ?" 55.  Quum  de  se  loquitur,  &c. 

e(  When  he  speaks  of  himself,  3s  it  not  as  of  one  who  is  superior  to  those  that  are  censured 
byhim?" 

57.  Num  illius,  num  rcrum,  &c.  "  Whether  his  pwn  genius,  or  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
topics  which  he  handles,  has  denied  him  yevses  in  any  respect  more  finished,  and  flowing 
uiore  smoothly,  than  if  one,  satisfied  merely  with  this,  with  confining  namely  any  thing 
whatever  in  the  limits  of  six  feet,"  &c.  i.  e.  within  the  limits  of  an  hexameter  verse. — — 61. 
Etrusci  Cassi.  The  "  Etrurian  Cassius,"  here  spoken  of,  appears  to  have  been  a  distinct 
individual  from  the  <(  Cassiu?  of  Parma"  (Cassius  Parmensis)  mentioned  in  Epist.  1.4.3. 
though  confounded  with  him  by  some.  (Compare  Ruhnken,  ad  Vell.  Paterc.  2.  88.)  Of 
the  Etrurian  Cassius  we  know  '.ittle,  if  any  thing,  except  that  he  was  a  most  rapid  writer. 

63.  Capsis  quem  fama  est,  &c.    "  Who,   as  the  story  goes,  was  burnt  at  the  funeral  pile 

by  means  of  his  own  book-cases  and  productions."  A  satirical  allusion  to  the  number  of  his 
works.  So  many  were  they,  that,  together  with  the  cases  that  contained  them,  they  fur- 
nished  fuel  enough  to  consume  his  corpse.     The  story,  of  course,  may  be  believed  or  not,  as 

we  see  fit.     The  poefs  object  is  answered  notwithstanding. 64.  Fuerii  Lucilius,  inquam, 

&c.  "Grant,  Isay,  that  Lucilius  is  a  courtly  and  pleasing  writer;  grant  that  he  is  also 
more  polished  than  Ennius,  the  first  writer  in  a  species  of  poetry  then  still  rudein  its  cha- 
racter,  and  never  attempted  by  the  Greeks."  Heindorff  and  other  commentators  refer  the 
term  auctnr,  in  the  sense  of  inventor  or  author,  to  Lucilius,  but  the  words  of  Horace,  froiji 
sed  Ule  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to  suit  the  character  of 
Lucilius  as  a  writer.  The  allusion,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  Ennius,  and  the  word  auctor  is  here 
equivalent  merely  to  scriptor,  — 66.  Rudis  el  Graecis  intacti  carminis.  Satire  h  meant. 
Compare  Remarks  on  Roman  Satire,  p.  326.  of  this  volume- 

67.  Sedille,  &c.  The  reference  is  to  Ennius,  and  tbe  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as 
follows :  Grant  that  Luciiius  is  superior  in  grace  and  polish  to  Ennius,  yet  the  latter  (sed  ille). 
were  he  to  live  in  this  our  age,  would  not,  like  Lucilius,  leave  behind  him  many  things  de- 
serving  of  be-itrg  removed  and  cast  away ;  but  would  retrench  whatever  appeared  ob.iection- 
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Tioie  or  superfluous  ;  ueitber  would  he  again,  liko  that  same  poet.  pour  forth  a  host  o(  versws 
i-apidJy  composed,  but  would  exercise  in   their  formation  the  utmost  circumspection  and 

care. 70.  Etiuvcrsu  facicndo.     "  And  in  polishing  his  verse."     As  regards  the  peculiar 

torce  of  the  verb  in  this  clause,  compare  the  remark  of  Wieland:  "  Facere  heist  dem  Horaz 
hier  nicht  bloss  machen,  sondern  mit  Kunst  und  Fieiss  machen,  ausarbeiten,  bilden,  aus- 
feilen,  vollenden."     So  in  verse  58.  of  this  same  satire,  we  have  the  expression  versiculos 

magisfactos. 71.  Saepe  caput  scaberet,  &c.     A  sportive  mode  of  conveying  the  idea,  that 

he  would  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 71.   Vitos.    u  To  tbe  quick."    Equl- 

valent  to  ad  vivum  usquc. 

72.  Saej?c  stilum  vtrtas,  &c.  "  Be  frequent  in  thy  corrections,  if  thou  intendest  to  write 
what  shall  be  worthy  of  a  second  perusal."  Literally,  "  turn  tbe  slilus  often,"  &c.  An  al- 
lusion  to  the  Ro;.  an  mode  of  writing.  The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were 
tablets  covered  with  wax,  and,  besides  these,  paperand  parchmenl.  The  former,  however, 
were  most  comraonly  emplo'yed.  The  slilus,  or  instrument  for  writing,  was  a  kind  of  iron 
pencil,  broad  at  one  end,  and  having  a  sharp  point  at  the  other.  This  was  used  for  writing 
on  the  tablets,  and  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turned  the  slilus  and  smooth- 

ed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  anew. 74.  Contentus  paucis 

lectmibm.     "  Content  with  a  fevv  readers  of  taste." 75.   Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari.     "  To  be 

dictated  by  pedagogues  to  their  pupils  in  petty  schools."  Copies  of  works  being  scarce,  the 
schoolraasters,  in  ancient  times,  were  accustomed  to  read  aloud,  or  dictate  to  their  pupils  the 

verses  of  an  author,  and  these  the  boys  had  to  write  down  and  get  by  heart. -77.  Explosa 

Arbuscula.  The  female  here  alluded  to  was  a  freedwoman,  and  acelebrated  mirne-player. 
Cicero  makes  mention  of  her  {Ep.  ed  Att.  4.  15.)  in  the  following  words :  "  Ojuaeris  nuncde 
Arbuscula;  valde  placuit."  The  anecdote  to  which  Horace  refers  is  this  :  Having  been  hiss- 
ed  on  one  occasion  n  he  stn  e,  bythe  lower  orders  of  the  people,  she  observed,  with  great 
spirit,  that  she  cared  nothing  for  the  rabble  as  long  as  she  pleased  the  more  cultivated  partor 
her  audience  among  tbe  equestrian  ranks. 

78.  Mert  moveat  cimex  Pantilius?  &c.     The  poet  here  alludes  by  name  to  four  of  his  ad- 
versaries,  Pantilius,  Demetrius,  Fannius,:  and  Tigellius,  as  mere  fools,  and  worthy  only  o£ 

his  contempt. Cimex.     This  epithet  is  intended  to  denote  here,  in  a  figurative  sense,  an 

individual  of  so  disagreeable  a  character,  and  so  mean  and  insidious  in  his  attacks.  as  to  be 
deserving  of  general  aversion.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Pantilius,  a  cimiee, 
male  olenie,  et  dormientes  praecipue  vexante  atque  mordente,  ut  homo  quem  quivis  aversetur,  dignus 

designatur" 79.   Vellicet.     Understand  me.     And  so  also  with  laedat  in  the  following  line. 

Demetrius.     Compare  note  on  verse  18. 81.  Plotius.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Serm.  1.  5.  40. Varius.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  I. 82.  Valgius.  Com- 

pare  Introductory  R  ir.  •  ks,  Ode  2.  9. — —Oflavius.  Concerning  w  friend  of  the  poet's 
nothing  is  known.  He  must  not  by  any  means  be  confounded  with  Octavianus  (Augustus), 
since  Horace  always  stiles  the  Iatter  either  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Heindorff,  ad  toc.  and  Ernesti,  Onomasticon,  s.  v.     Perhaps  Horace  refers  to  the  same  indivi- 

dual  of  whom  Virgil  makes  mention,  Catalect.  14. 83.  Fuscus.     Aristius  Fuscus,  lo  whom   *' 

Ode  1.  22.  and  Epist.  1.  10.  are  inscribed. Viscorum  uler^ue.     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Serm.  1.  9.  22. 84.  Ambkione  relegata.     "  Every  feeling  of  vain-glory  aparf."  The 

poet,  in  naming  the  illustriousindividuals  that  follow,  wishesto  be  understooc!  as  not  intend- 
ing  to  pride  himself  on  their  powerful  support,  but  as  referring  to  (hem  siraply  in  the  light  of 

candid  and  able  judges  of  poetical  merit. 85.  Pollio.     Compare  Introductory  Remarks, 

Ode  2.  1.— Messala.     Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3. 21. 86.  Bibule.    Bibulus, 

to  whom  the  poet  here  alludes,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus, 

who  was  consul  with  Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  C.  694. Servi.     The  poet  refers  probably  to 

Servius  Sulpicius,  the  cousin  of  D.  Brutus,  who  was  attached  to  the  study  of  philosophy 

and  the  liberal  arts,  and  was  tribune  of  the  commons  A.  U.  C.  706. Sinul  his.    For  una, 

cum  his,—>FuTni,    The  stholiast  giy«s  the  followxng  account  of  tbjs  Fnrakis.    i(Fnrnius, 
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historkrnni  Jidc  et  degantia  dqrutt."  He  secms  thcrefore  to  have  enjoyed  emmence  as  vt 
historical  vvriter. 

88.  Prudcns.    "Purposely." Haec.     "  These  my  productions.*' 90.  Demeiri,  tequb, 

Tigelli,  &c.  The  poet,  havingbrought  to  a  conclusion  his  defence  of  himself  against  the  ad- 
mirers  of  Lucilius,  now  ends  his  poera  by  an  address  to  Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  in  which 
he  takes  leave  of  them,  nOt  in  the  common  form,  but  by  bidding  them  go  and  mourn  amid 

the  seats  of  their  female  pupils. 91.  Discipularum.     Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 

with  respect  to  the  meaningof  this  term  in  the  present  passage,  One  mode  of  explaining  it 
has  already  beeh  alluded  to  in  the  Various  Readings.  The  other  is  that  of  Doring,  to  which, 
for  various  reasons,  that  need  not  here  be  stated,  we  are  inclined  to  give  Ihe  preference. 
Thus  Ddring  remarks  :  "  Videntur  autcm  Tigellius  et  Demetrius  scholas  habuissc  quibus  inteje- 

rant  tantumpuellae,  sedenles  in  cathedris,feminarum  Sedilibus  commodioribus  ct  mollioribus." 

Jubeo ptorare.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  forms  6f  expression,  otyw£,  and  olptityiv  X*yw  coi. 
The  more  usual  Latin  phrases  are,  -"  Pereas :  "  "  Malum  tibi  sit"  {Liv.  4.  49.)  "  linmalani 
cracew."  Compare  Heindorff  adloc.  and  also  the  remark  of  Lambinus:  "  Qucmadmoditrn, 
quibus  benc  cupiunt  Graeci,  eosjubent  ^a/pnf ,  tl  irp&TTciv,  i.  e.  gattdere  et  rem  bcne  gerere,  sic,  qui- 

bus  malam  precantur,  eos  jubent  oljxufav,  *•  e.  plorarc." 92.  /,  puer,  atquc  meo,  &c.     Thfi 

poet  bids  his  secretary  write  dovvn  vvhat  he  has  uttered  against  Demetrius  and  Tigellius, 

that  it  may  not  be  lost.     This  is  to  be  added  to  the  satire  as  far  as  dictated  to  the  scribe. 

Meo  libello  "To  my  present  production."  Bentley  thinks,  however,  that  the  term  libellus 
here  refers  to  the  entire  first  book  of  Satires.  (Compare  Bentley^  Praef.  ad  Hor.)  Porpby- 
rion  favours  the  common  interpretation  :  "  Eleganter,  quasi  hoc  cx  tempore  dixcrit,  praecipit 
puero,  ut  in  libellum  sunm  (in  hanc  suam  satiram)  illud  conferat,  ne  pcreat  tam  opportumm  et 
wngrnum  iu  modulatores  dietum  .'•' 
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feOOK  2*    SATIRE  1. 

SATIRE  1.  Our  author,  observing  that  raany  persons  were  irritated  and  alarmed  by  thp 
license  of  his  satiric  muse,  states  the  case  to  his  aged  friend,  the  lawyer  Treba- 
tius,  who  had  been  known  as  a  professed  wit  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  who  humorously 
dissuades  him  from  again  venturing  on  the  composition  of  satirfes.  The  poet,  however, 
resolves  to  persevere,  and,  in  pleading  his  cause,  indulges  in  his  natural  disposition  for  satire 
and  ridicule  with  his  wontedfreedom. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2d  that  the  adaptation  of  ancient  satiric 
poetry  to  the  events  and  manners  of  modern  times  first  commenced  in  England.     It  was 
practised  inthat  reign  by  Oldham,  and  Rochester,  who,  in  his  "  Allusiori"  to  the  lOth  satiro 
of  the  first  book,  applied  to  Dryden  and  Crown  what  Horace  had  originally  said  of  Lucilius 
and  Laberius.    In  talking  of  the   compositions  of  Dryden,  almost  in  the  same  terms  which 
Horace  employs  concerning  Lucilius,  "  Nempe  incomposito  dixipede  currere  versus,"  and  in 
th^  observations  on  some  others  of  his  poetical  contemporaries,  he  showed  more  witthan 
either  taste  or  judgment;  but  the  parody  was  consideredat  the  momentas  peculiarly  happy  ; 
and  from  his  time,  this  sort  of  composition,  which  holds,  as  it  were,  a  middle  place  between 
translation  and  original  design,  became  extremely  popular  in  consequence  of  its  unexpected 
applications  and  lucky  parallels.     Pope,  as  is  well  known,  has  conveyed  a  considerable  por= 
tion  of  his  satire  under  the  forra  of  imitations  of  Horace,  accommodating  what  the  Latin 
poet  had  writtcn   concerning  Pantolabus  and  Noirientanus  to  the  fools  and   flatterers  and 
prodigals  of  his  Own  age.    One  winter,  when  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  for  some  days 
by  sickness,  Lord  Bolingbroke  came   to  see  him  ;  and,  in  turning  over  a  copy  of  Horacc, 
lighted  on  this  first  satire  of  the  second  book.    He  observed,  how  well  that  would  hit  Pope's 
case,  were  he  to  imitate  it  in  English.     When  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  gone,  he  read  it  over, 
translated  it  in  a  morning  or  two,  and  sent  it  to  the  press  in  a  week  or  fortnight  afterwards ; 
and  this  was  the  occasion  of  his  subsequently  imitating  several  others.    (Spence's  Anecdotes, 
p.  63.)    Pope  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  such  parodies,  ashis  mind  was  much  of  the  same 
turn  with  that  of  Horace.    They  became  bis  favourite  amusement,  and  had  in  their  day  the 
greatest  run  of  all  his  works.     In  these  imitations  he  has  not  shackled  himself  with  a  close 
parallel  to  the  Latin  poet,  but  has  followed  his  general  train  of  ideas,  improving  his  hints, 
and  sometimes  making  excursions  of  his  own  as  occasion  prompted.    In  his  strictures  he 
often  affects  sportive   humour,  but  he  is  habitually  keen  and  caustic;  and  the  very  first  imi- 
tation  shows  hovv  much  in  earnest  he  applied  the  censorial  rod.    Except  in  some  few  pas- 
sages,  he  has  reached  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  original,  and  sometimes  rises  above  his 
aaodel  in  the  air  of  moral  dignity  which  he  assumes,  and  in  that  power  of  expression  and 
sentiment  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  himself.   (Dunlop's  Romm  Litsrattcre,  vol.  3.  p,  2o3. 
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1.  Et  ultra  legem  tendere  opus.    "  And  to  push  this  species  of  writing  beyond  its  proper 
limits."    Legem  is  here  equivalent,  in  spirit,  to  normqm  or  regulam,  and  the  simple  verb 

tendere  is  eraployed  (by  the  poet  for  the   compound  extendere. 2.  Sine  nervis.    "  Without 

force." 4.  Deduci  posse.    '"  Might  be  spun."  They  who  were  unwilling,  remarks  Francis, 

to  confess  that  Hoiace  vvas  too  severe  ln  his  satires,  for  fear  of  being  suspected  of  dreading 
them,  took  another  method  to  attack  their  author.  They  said  his  verses  were  feeble  and 
languishing,  and  that  a  thousand  of  the  same  kind  might  be  spun  in  a  day.     Deduci  is  a 

metaphorical  expression  taken  from  spinning  wool,   and  draWing  down  the  thread.- 

Trebati.  The  poet  is  here  supposed  to  address  himself  to  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  a  man  well  known  for  his  wit.  Both  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  held  him  in 
high  estimation,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  follows,  when  recommending  him  to  the 

former  of  these,  at  that  dme  proconsul  in  Gaul.  "  De  quo  libi  homine  haec  spondeo 

probiorem  hominem,  meliorem  virum,  prudentiorem  esse  neminem.  Accedit  etiatn  quod  familiam 
ducit  njure  civili,  singularis  memorio,  summa  scientia."  The  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  Trebalius  himself  occurs  Ep.  ad.  Fam.  7.  (6 — 22.)  Compare  also  the  dissertation  of  Gund- 
ling,  "  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  lCtus  ab  injnnis  veterum  et  recentiorum  liberatus."  Hal.  Sax.  1710. 
and  Menage,  "  Amoenit.  Jur.  Civ."  c.  14.  The  seholiast  gives  the  following  account  of  him, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  him  also  ty  a  poet.  "  Hie  esl  Trebalius  Jurisperitus,  qui  locum  obtinuit 
imter  poelas,  et  aliquot  libros  de  Civili  Jure  composuit,  et  de  Religionibus  Movm."-— -5.  Prae- 
scribe.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast  in  explanation  of  this  law  term.  "  Praescribe. 
Stalue  tanquam  ex  lege,  quid  deheamfaiere.    Jucunde  ad  jurtxperitum,  cnjus  erat  dubia  inter- 

pretari  et  exponere,  unde  sunt  in  jure  civili  responsa  prudentum.'1 Quiescas.     "Writeno 

more."    Begin  novv  to  keep  quiet,  arid  put  an  end  to  thy  satirical  etfusions. 

6.  Aio.  The  poet  here  very  pleasantly  makes  use  of  another  expression  peculiar  to  the 
lawyers  of  the  day.  Thus  when  they  affirmed,  it  was  Aio.  When  they  denied,  Nego ; 
and  when  the  point  required  deliberation,  their  form  of  reply  was,  Deliberandutrt  sentio. 

Compare  Tortentius  ad  loc. 7.  Erat.     The  Latin  and  English  idioms  difFer  here.    We 

translate  erat  as  if  it  were  esset,  whereas,  in  the  original,  the  advantage  referred  to  is  spoken 
of  as  something  actual,  in  the  indicative  mood,  though  the  circumstances  which  would  have 
realised  it,  never  have  taken  place.     Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  2d.  ed.  p.  325.  Kenrick's  tran%l,., 

• Verum  nequeo  dormire.     This  sentence,  is  elliptical,  and,  when  completed,  will  run  as 

follows:  "  But  I  can't  sleep  at  night,  and  therefpre,  to  fill  up  the  time,  I  write  verses." 
HeindorfF  and  others  take  dormire  in  the  sense  of  cessare  or  inertem  esse,  and  think  that  the 
poethere  indulges  in  a  joke,  by  making  Trebatius  understand  dormire  notin  this  sense,  but 
in  its  common  acceptation.     This,   however,  we  may  be  very  sure,  is  too  flat  a  witticism 

ever  to  have  entered  into  the  head  of  Horace. Ter  ancti  transnanto,  &c.     "  Let  those 

who  stand  in  need  of  deep  repose,  having  anointed  themselves,  swim  thrice  across  the 
Tiber."  Some  cnmmentators  suppose,  that  the  anointing  with  oil,  which  is  here  alluded  to, 
is  recommended  in  the  present  instance  in  order  to  give  more  pliancy  to  the  limbs  in  swim- 
ming.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  refer  rather  to  the  Roman  gymnastic  exercises,  prepara- 
tion  for  which  was  always  made  by  anointing  the  body,  and  which  were  generally  suc- 
ceeded  by  swimming.  Hence  the  advice  which  Trebatius  gives  the  poet  is  simply  this,  to  go 
through  a  course  of  gymnastic  exerdses,  then  swim  thrice  across  the  Tibei ,  and  lastly,  end 
the  day  with  plenty  of  wine  (Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem,  &«..)  These  directionson  the 
the  part  of  Trebatius  are  intended  to  have  a  sly  allusion  to  his  own  habits,  and,  like  an  ho- 
nest,  good-natured  physician,  he  is  made  to  prescribe  for  Horace  two  things  which  he  him- 
self  lovedbest;  swimming  and  drinking.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  10.) 
calls  liira  "  studiosissimus  homo  natandi,"  and  in  another  (7.  22.)  refers  to  an  occasion  when 
they  would  both  seem  to  have  drunk  too  freely.  The  Roman  orator  speaks  of  himself  as 
returning  home  late  at  night  bene  potus  ("  pretty  well  in  for  it"),  from  which  xve  raay  easily 

infer  the  state  of  his  less  temperate  legal  friend. 8.  Transnanto.    This  form  is  of  a  legal 

character, and, therefore purposely  used on the presentoccasion,    It is chiefly employed for 
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Uie  sake  of  emphasis  in  the  wording  of  laws.  Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  2d  cd.  p.  359.  R ew- 
ricWstransl.  and  the  similar  form  habento  in  the  succeeding  verse. 

11.  Caesaris.    Augustus. 12.  Patcr.    Trebatius  was  now  advanced  in  years,  hence 

the  customary  appellation  of  palcr. 13.  Horrcntia  pilis  agmina.    The  allusion  here  is  to 

the  Roman  battalia,  the  pilum  being  peculiar  to  the  Roman  troops.     Compare  Polybius,  lib. 

G.p.  469.  C.  ed.  Casaub.  and  Vegetius  dc  R.  M.  2.  15. 14.  Fracta  pereunles  cuspide  Gallos. 

An  allusion  to  the  contrivance  which  Marius  made  use  of  in  his  engagement  with  the  Cim- 
bri.  Until  then  the  Roraans  had  been  accustomed  to  fasten  the  shaft  of  the  pilum  to  the 
iron  head  with  two  iron  pins.  But  Marius,  on  this  occasion,  letting  one  of  them  remain  as 
it  was,  had  the  other  taken  out,  and  a  weak  wooden  peg  put  in  its  place.  By  this  he  intend- 
ed,  that,  when  the pilum  struck  in  tbe  enemy's  shield,  it  should  not  stand  right  out ;  but  that 
the  wooden  peg  breaking,  and  the  iron  pin  bending,  the  shaft  of  the  weapon  should  drag 
npon  the  ground,  while  the  point  stuck  fast  in  the  shield.  (Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  Mar.  25. 
vol.  3.  p.  96.  ed.  Hutten.)  The  Cirabri,  it  vvill  be  perceived,  although  of  Germanic  origin, 
arehere  calied  by  the  appellation  of  Galli.  The  Germans  and  Gauls  were  frequently  con- 
founded  by  the  Roman  writers.  Compare  Florus,  3.  3.  and  Graevius  and  Dnker,  ad  loc. 
Comp^re  also  Pfister,  Geschichte  der  Teutschen,  vol.  l.p.Q.  seqq.  where  it  is  shown,  that  even 

the  ba^barians  under  Brennus  were  Germans. 16.  Et  justum  etfortcm.     "  Both  just  and 

energetic.—*— 17.  Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius.  "  As  the  discreet  Lucilius  did  Scipio." 
Scipiadam  is  put  for  the  more  regular  patronymic  form  Scipioniadem.  (Compare  Virgil, 
Georg.  2.  170.  Aen.  6.  844.)  The  allusion  is  either  to  the  elder  or  younger  Africanus,  but 
to  which  of  the  two  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Most  probably  the  latter  is  meant,  as  Lu- 
cilius  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  both  him  and  his  friend  Laelius.  Horace 
styles  Lucilius  "  sapiens"  (discreet),  with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his  selection  of  a  subject ; 
Lucilius  having  confined  himself  to  the  pacific  virtues  of  his  hero,  and  thus  having  avoided 
the  presumption  of  rivalling  Ennius,  who  had  written  of  the  warlike  esploits  of  the  elder 
Africanus. 

18.  Quum  res  ipsa  ferel.     "  When  a  fit  opportunity  shall  offer.'' JYisi  dextro  tempore. 

li  Unless  offered  at  a  proper  time." 20.  Cui  male  si  palpere,  &c.      "  Whom  if  one  unskil- 

fally  caresses,  he  will  kick  back  upon  him,  being  at  all  quarters  on  his  guard."  Horace  here 
compares  Augustus  to  a  spirited  horse,  which  suffers  itself  with  pleasure  to  be  caressed  by  a 
skilful  hand,  but  winces  and  kicks  at  those  that  touch  him  roughly.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
eonveyed  bythe  whole  passage  is  this,  that  the  productions  of  the  bard,  if  well-tiraed,  will  be 
sure  to  elicit  the  attention  of  Augustus;  whereas,  shielded  as  he  is  on  every  side  against  the 
arts  of  flatterers,  he  will  reject  ill-timed  praise  with  scorn  and  contempt.  As  regards  the 
metaphor  itself,  w.hich  is  here  employed  by  tbe  poet,  it  may  be  remarked,  Ihat  it  affords  a 
very  good  example  ofthe  difference  of  tastes  and  sentiments  in  different  periods  of  the 
world.  Few  poets  now  would  think  of  comparing  a  sovereign  to  a  horse,  and  hence  there 
is  no  need  whatever  of  D6ring's  breaking  a  laqce  with  Heindorff  in  support  of  the  justice 

and  propriety  of  the  comparison. 21.  Hoc.     "  This  course,"  i.  e.  to  celebrate  the  exploits 

ofAugustus. Tristi  laedere  versu.     "To  attack  in  bitter  verse."      Corapare  tbe  explana- 

tion  given  to  tristi  by  Doring.      "  Tristi :  contumelioso  et  proinde  tristes  iras  excitante." 

22.   Pantolabum  scurram,"  &c.     This  line  has  already  occurred,  Serm.  1. 18.  11. 23.  In- 

tactus.    "  Though  as  yet  unassailed." Et  odit.    "  And  bates  both  verses  of  this  kind  and 

those  who  compose  them." 

24.  Quidfaciam?  &c.  The  poet  here  strives  to  excuse  himself,  and  alleges  the  following 
plea  in  his  defence.  Human  pursuits  are  as  various  as  men  themselves  are  many.  One  in~ 
dividual  is  fond  of  dancing  the  moment  his  head  is  turned  with  wine,  another  is  fond  of 
horses,  a  third  of  pugilistic  encounters ;  my  delight,  like  that  of  Lucilius,  consists  in  writing 

satirical  effusions. Saltat  Milonius.    The  Romans  held  dancing  in  general  in  little  estima- 

lion.     Compare  Cicero,  pro  Muraen.  6. ."  JTemo  ferc  saliat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  wsanit,"  an^ 
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Sattust,Cat.  25. ^).  15.  n.  25. ed.  Anthon. Ut  scmel  icto,hc.  "The  mornent  his faead,  atfecteci 

with  the  fumes  of  wine,  grows  hot,  and  the  lights  appear  doubled  to  his  view."  As  regards 
the  expression  "  numerusque  lucerni$,"  compare  Juvcnal,  6.  304,  "  cum  bibitur  concha,  cum 
jam  vtrtigine  tectum  Ambulatet  gcminis  cxsurgil  mensa  luccrnis"     So  also  Ovid,  A.  A.  3.764. 

"  Binaviderc." -26.  Castor  gaudet  equis.    Corapare  Ode  1.12.26. Ovoprognatuseodem- 

Poltux.   Compare  Ode  1.  12.  26. 27.  Quot  capitumrivunt,totidemstudiorummittia.    Cora* 

pare  Terence  {Phorm.  2.  4.  14.)  "  Quot  homines  tot  sentcntiae,  suus  cuique  mos 28.   Pedi- 

bus  claudere  vcrba.  "To  versify."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes.  Serm.  1.  10.  59.— — 29. 
Nostrum  mclioris  utroquc.  The  argument  ajortiori.  If  Lucilius,  "  who  was  superior,  in  point 
of  birth  and  fortune,  to  us  both,'1  (nostrum  mtlioris  utroque),  was  not  ashamed  to  write  satires, 
with  much  stronger  reason  should  I,  a  man  of  Ignoble  birth,  banish  all  fear  of  degrading  my- 
self  by  indulging  in  this  same  species  of  composition.  The  expression  nostrum  melioris  utro- 
que  is  well  explained  by  the  scholiast :  "  Qui  melior  fnit  et  me  et  te,  Trebati,  censu  et  natali- 
hus." 

31=  Neque^simaleccssemt,  &c.    "  Neither  having  recourse  elsewhere,  u  his  afiairs  went 

ill,  nor  if  well." 32.  Qwfitut  omnis,  &c.     "  Whence  it  happens,   that  the  whole   life  of 

the  Old  bard  is  as  open  to  the  view,  as  if  it  were  represented  in  a  votive  painting."  The 
expressioa  votiva  tabella  alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  hanging  up,  in  some  temple  or 
public  place,  in  accordance  with  a  vow,  a  painting,  in  which  was  represented  some  signal 
deliverance,  or  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  had  happened  to  the  individual.  It  was  most 
frequently  done  in  cases  of  eseape  from  shipwreck.  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scho- 
liast.  "  Votivatabula  est,  quae  ex  voto  posita  est  in  templo  aut  aliquo  locopublico,  in  qua  dcscripta 
h.  e.  depicta  estfortuna  alicujus.  Jta  polent  naufragi  suum  naufragium  in  tabella  depictvm  cir- 
cumferre."  The  latter  part  of  this  scholium  relates  merely  to  the  custom  of  shipwrecked 
mariners,  who  carried  about  paintings  of  this  kind  for  the -purpose  of  exciting  compassion 
and  obtaining  assistance  from  the  charitable.  As  regards  the  practice  of  Lucilius,  to  which 
Horace  alludes,  compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dunlop:  "  In  hiswritings  Lttcilius  drew  a  ge- 
nuine  picture  of  himself,  aoknowledged  his  faults,  made  a  frank  confession  of  his  inclina- 
tions,  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and,  in  short,  exhibited  a  true  and  spirited  repre- 
sentation  of  his  whole  life.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure,  he  seized  his  pen  whpe  hjs 
fancy  was  yet  warm,  and  his  passions  still  awake,  as  elated  with  success  or  depressed  by  dis- 
appointment.  All  these  feelings  or  incidents  he  faithfully  related,  and  made  his  remarks  on" 
them  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  writings  are  so  mutilated,  that 
few  particulars  of  his  life  or  manners  can  be  gleaned  from  them."    (Dunlop^s  Roman  Lite- 

rature,  voL  l.p,  394.) 34.  Senisr     Eusebjus  (Chron.  Can.  ad  ann.  2.  01.  169.)  states,  that 

Lucilius  died  at  the  age  of  48  years.  In  thi.s  he  is  refuted  by  Bayle  (Dict.  Hist.  et  Crit.  s.  v.) 
If  Eusebius  were  correct,  the  poet  must  have  died  A.  U.  C.  651,  as  he  was  born  in  605,  but 
in  his  very  satires  he  speaks  of  the  Licinian  law  against  exorbitant  expenditure  at  entertain- 
ments,  and  this  law  was  not  promulgated  until  657  or  658.  It  is  probable  that  Lucilius  died 
about  the  age  of  60  or  65.  Since  even  this,  however,  would  hardly  warrant  the  appellation 
of  senex,  which  Horace  here  bestows  on  him,  it  would  seem  most  correct  to  refer  the  term 
in  question,  not  so  rauch  to  his  years,  as  to  the  comparatively  early  period  in  which  he  lived. 

-34.  Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps:  &c.    A  pleasing  and  slyly-satirical  imi- 

tation  6f  the  wandering  aud  talkative  manner  of  Lucilius  in  describing  the  circumstances 
and  events  of  his  own  life.     As  regards  the  doubt  under  which  Horace  iabours,  with  respect 

to  his  native  province,  corapare  thc  life  of  the  poet,  page  1.  of  this  work,  in  notis.? 36. 

Sabellis.  Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  3.  6.  38.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  Samnites,  who 
were  driven  out  of  this  quarter  by  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  463.     Compare  Florus,  1.  15. 

37.  QjUo  neper  vacuum,  hc.    "  That  the  enemy  might  make  no  incursions  into  the  Ro- 

man  territory,  through  an  unguarded  frontier."    With  Eomano  supply  agro. 

f^9,  Uhro.    Equivalentto  mn  lq&mttu$>----*8>>  Qpaiertlrcz  Jvrdier,  vt  pei-eat,  kc-r    ifO 
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Jupiter,  fatlier  and  sovereign,  may  my  weapon  be  laid  aside  and  consumed  With  rust." 
To  show  that  he  is  not  too  much  in  earnest,  the  poct  parodies  in  his  prayer  a  line  of  Calli- 
machus,  (fragm.  7  )  Zev  mhcp,  d>$  Xa\vGu>v  nav  a^<5Xo«ro  yivos,  which  Catullus  translates  as 
follows:  "Jupiter,  ut  Chalybon,  omnegcnus  percat."  (de  Com.  Btr.  66.  48.)  Ut  is  here  used 
for  utinam,  as  w?  in  Callimachus  for  ciOc.     Compare  Matthiae,  G.  G.  vol.  2.  p.  753.  §  513.  A. 

45.   Qui  me  commorit.     "  Who  shall  irritate  me."    Understand  ira  in  the  ablative. 

46.  Flebit.     "  Shall  be  sorry  for  it."     Compare  the  Greek  4jjift$fai. Jnsignis.     "  Markecf 

out  by  me  in  verse." 47-   Cerrius  iratus  leges,  k.c.     The  poet,  intending  to  express  the 

idea,  that  every  one  has  arms  of  some  kind  or  other,  with  which  to  attack  or  to  defend,  in- 
troduces.  for  this  purpose,  four  infamous  characters,  well  equipped  with  evil  arts  for  the 
injury  of  others.  The  first  of  these,  Cervius,  appears  to  have  been  a  public  informer. 
Compare  the  scholiast:  '*  Ccrvius,  Ascanii  libertus,  calumniator,  accusavit  Cn.  Calvinum  lcge 

de  Sicuriis.,' Legcs  ct  urnam.     "  With  the  lawsand  aprosecution."     Literally,  "  with  the 

laws  and  the  (judiciary)  urn."  Urna  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  judges  in  ex- 
pressing  their  opinions,  by  throwing  their  votes  or  ballots  into  anurn  placed  before  them, 
Compare   Virgil,  Aen.  6.  432.    "  Quaesitor  Minos  urnammovet,"  and   Propcrtius,  4.  12.19. 

"Positajudex  sedet  Aeacus  uma" 48.  Canidia.     Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Epode 

5.  Canidia  is  here  made  to  tbreaten  her  enemies  with  the  same  poison  that  Albutius  used. 
According  to  the  scholiast,  this  individual  poisoned  his  own  wife:  "  Hic  enim  Albutius 

veneno  uxorem  suam  peremissc  diciiur." 49.   Grande  malum  Tvrius,  &c.    "  Turius,  great 

injury,  if  one  goes  to  law  about  any  thing  while  he  presides  as  judge."  The  allusion  is  to  a 
corrupt  judge,  and  by  grande  malum  is  meant,  an  unfortunate  and  unjust  termination  of  a 
cause,  brought  about  by  bribery  or  personal  enmity. 

50.  Ut,  quo  quisque  valet^  &c.    "  How  every  creature  strives  to  terr«y  those  who  are  taken 
by  it  for  enemies,  with  that  in  which  it  is  most  powerful,  and  how  a  strong  natural  instinct 

comraands  this  to  be  done,  infer  with  me  from  the  following  ejamples." 53.  Scaevae 

vivacem  crede  nepoti,  &c.  The  poet  here,  in  his  usual  manner,  sc  manages  his  argument,  as 
to  convert  it  into  a  means  of  Jashing  one  of  the  abandoned  cftaracters  of  the  day.  The 
train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  But  Scaeva.  the  spendthrift,  one  will  say,  is  an  excepticn  to 
my  rule :  for  he  makes  no  use  whatever  of  the  weapons  of  aftaek  that  nature  has  besto wed 
upon  him  ;  he  employs  open  violence  again6t  no  being.  Aye !  entrust  his  aged  mother  to 
his  power.  He  wont  do  her  any  open  harm.  Oh  !  no,  he  is  too  pious  for  that.  But  he 
will  remove  the  old  womaR  by  a  secret  dose  of  poison. — According  to  the  scholiast,  Scaeva 

poisonedhis  mother  because  she  lived  too  long. 53.   Vivaccm  matrem.     "  Kis  long-lived 

mother." 54.  Pia.     Ironical. Mirum,  ul  neque  calce  lupus,  &c     "  A  vvonder  indeed  i 

just  asthe  wolf  does  not  attack  any  one  with  his  hoof,  nor  the  ox  with  his  teeth."  Won- 
derful  indeed  !  observea  the  poet ;  how,  pray,  do  other  animals  act  ?  since  the  wolf  doe9  not 
attack  with  his  hoof  but  his  fangs,  and  the  ox  not  with  his  teeth  but  his  horn.— Horace  does 
not  mean  to  diminish  the  criminality  of  Scaeva's  conduct,  because  be  secretly  made  away 
with  hismother;  on  the  contrary,  he  considers  it  equally  as  criminal,  as  if  he  had  beeu 
guilty  of  open  and  violent  parricide.  His  leading  position  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all, 
whether  men  or  animals,  have  their  own  ways  of  attack  and  defence,  and  that  iie  too  has 

his,  the  writing  of  satires. 56.  Mata  vitiato  melle  cicuta.     "  By  honey  poisoned  with  the 

deadly  hemlock." 58.  Seu  mors  atris  circumvolal  ahs.     Compare,  on  the  winged  deities 

of  the  ancients,  Voss,  Mythologische  Briefe,  vol.2.p.  18.  seqq.  and  Lessing,  "  TVie  die  Altai 

den  Tod  gebildtt  haben.,, 59.    Jusserit.      Supply  si. 60.    Quisquis   erit    vitae    color. 

"  Whatever  shall  be  the  complexion  of  my  life." 0  puer  utsis  vitalis  metuo.    "  My  son,  I 

am  afraid  that  thou  wilt  not  live  long."  After  the  verbs  metuo,  timeo,  vereor,  ne  is  used,  when 
the  following  verb  expresses  a  result  contrary  toour  wisb,  ut  when  it  is  agreeable  to  it. 
Trebatius  wishss  Horace  to  enjoy  a  long  life,  but  is  afraid  he  will  not.  Hence  nt  after  such 
verbs,  mustbe  rendercd  bv  that,  ar.d  ut  by  thal  «o/.— 51,  Et  mojo:>m  ni  quis  amicus,  &c, 
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u  And  that  some  one  of  thy  powerful  friends  will  kill  tliee  by  a  withdrawing  of  his  favour.*" 
Frigore  is  here  equivalent  to  amicitiae  remissione.  Compare  Lipsius,  ad  Vell.  Pat.  2.  83. 
'■'  Omnino  amor,  ardor  est :  fastidium  aut  defautio,  frigus."  The  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyedby  the  whole  reply  of  Trebatius  is  as  follows  :  Yes,  yes,  my  good  friend,  it  would  be 
very  well  if  even  exile  alone  were  involved  in  this  matter.  But  there  is  something  worse 
connected  witb  it.  At  present,  all  is  fair ;  thou  livest  at  Rome  in  the  society  of  the  great 
and  powerful,  and  they  smile  on  thee,  because  thou  amusest  them.  But  where  isthy 
safety  1  Jn  an  unguarded  moment,  those  very  powers  of  satire,  which  they  now  laud  to  the 
skies,  will  be  directed  against  some  one  of  their  own  number :  coldness  and  aversion  will 
succeed,  on  their  part,  to  intimate  and  famiiiar  friendship,  and  thou,  unable  to  bear  the 
ehange,  wili  pine  away  in  vexation  and  grief,  until  death  closes  the  scene. 

63.  In  hunc  operis  morem.     "After  this  manner  of  writing." 64.  Detrahere  et  pellem. 

"  And  ito  tear  away  the  covering,"  or,  more  freely,    "  to  remove  the  mask." Per  ow 

cederei.     "  Moved  proudly  before  the  faces  of  meB."     Cederet  is  for  incederet. 65.  Qui 

duxit  ab  &ppressa,  &c.      Alluding  to  the  younger    Africanus. 67.    Ingenio.      "By  his 

satirical  vein." — -Metello.    The  reference  is  to  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who,  as  a  political 

opponent  of  Seipio's,  was  of  course  satirized  by  Lucilius. 68.  Lupo.    The  allusion  is  to 

Itutilius  Lupus,  a  considerable  man  in  the  Boman  state,  but  noted  for  his  wickedness  and 
impiety.  Lucilius,  in  one  of  his  books  of  satires,  represents  an  assembly  of  the  gods  deliber- 
atingon  human  aijairs,  and,  in  particular,  discussing  what  punishment  ought  to  be  infiicted 

on  him. 69.  Arripuit.     "He  attacked." Tributim      "  Tribe  after  tribe."      Not  con- 

tent  with  lashing  the  patricians,  he  ran  through  all  the  thirty-five  tribes,  one  after  another, 
every  where  selecting,  with  an  impartial  hand,  those  whose  vices  or  failings  made  them  the 

legitimate  objects  of  satire. 70.  Scilicet  uni  aequus  virtuti,  &c.     "  In  short,  sparing  virlue 

«ilone  and  virtue's  friend\s. 

71.  Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo,  stc.  "  And  yet,  when  the  brave  Scipio  and  the  mild  and  wise 
Laelius  had  withdrawn  thenxselvesfrom  the  crovvd  and  the  scene  of  public  life  to  the  privacy 
of  home,  they  were  accustomted  to  trifle  and  divert  themselves  with  him,  free  from  all  re- 

straint,  while  the  herbs  were  cooking  for  their  supper." 72.   Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapi- 

entia  Laeli.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  for  fortis  Scipio  et  mitis  atque  sapiens  Laelit/s, 
Compare  the  Greek  forms  Alveiao  fiiv,  Kdaropos  fca,  Pind.  Pyth.  11.  93.  Tviios  pia.  Aesch, 
S.  c.  Th.  77.  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  36. — —73.  Ludere.  The  scholiast  relates  the 
following  little  incident,  as  tending  tb  show  the  intimacy  of  the  individuals  alluded  to. 
"  Scipio  Africanus  et  Laelius feruntur  tam  fuisse  familiares  et  amici  Lucilio,  ut  quodam  tempore 
l,aelio  circum  lectos  triclinii  fugienti  Lucilius  saperveniens  eum  obtorta  mappa  quasi  fcriturus  se- 

qucrctur •." 75.  Infrd  Lucili  censum  ingcniumque.  "  Inferior  to  Lucilius  in  birth  and  talents." 

Compare  verse  29.  of  this  same  satire.     Lucilius  was  of  equestrian  origin.  and  grand-uncle 

to  Pompey  the  great,  on  the  mother^s  side. 76.  Magnis.    Alluding  to  Augustus,  Mae- 

cenas,  &c— — 77.  Et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem,  &.c.  "  And,  while  seeking  to  fix  its 
tooth  in  something  brittle,  shall  strike  against  the  solid."  i.  e.  while  endeavouring  to  find 
some  weak  point  of  attack  in  rne.  shall  discover  that  I  am  on  all  sides  proof  against  its  en= 
venomed  assaults.  The  idea  in  the  text  is  borrowed  from  the  apologue  of  the  viper  and  tbe 
file. 

79.  Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffinderepossum.  "  Indeed  I  can  deny  no  part  of  this."  Tiie  term 
difjindere  suits  the  character  of  the  speaker,  being  borrowed  from  the  courts  of  Iaw.  (Con- 
sult  Various  Readings.)  In  this  sense  it  means  prOperly  to  put  ofifa  raatter,  as  requiring  far- 
fcher  consideration,  to  another  day,  and  it  is  here  employed,  with  the  negative,  to  convey  the 
Edea,  that  the  present  matter  is  too  clear  for  any  farther  discussion,  and  cannot  be  denied. 
— — 80.  Ne  forte  negoti  incutiat  libi,  &c.  "  Lest  an  ignorance  of  the  established  laws  may 
cbance  to  bring  thee  int.o  any  trouble."    The  allusion  h  to  the  !a  ws  of  the  day  against  Imels 
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:f&matory  writing  of  every  kind. 82.  Si  mala  condiderit,  &c.     In  order  (o  undev- 

stand  the  reply  of  Horace,  which  follows,  the  term  mala  must  be  here  plainly  and  literally  ren- 
dered :  u  If  any  person  shall  compose  bad  verses  against  an  individual,  there  is a  right  of  action, 
and  a  suit  raay  be  brought."  In  the  lavv,  ashere  cited  by  Trebatius,  mala  means  "  libellous," 
"  slandrrous,"  &.c. ;  but  Horace,  having  no  serious  answer  to  make,  pretends  to  take  it  in 
the  sense  of  "  badly-made,"  and  hence  he  rejoins,  Esto,  si  quis  mala  ;  sedbona.  si  quis,  &c 

85.  Laccravcrit .     Consult  Various  Readings. 86.  Solventur  risu  tabulae,  &c.     The 

meaningof  this  clause  has  given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion.  One  of  the  scholiasts 
thinks,  that  the  tabulae  here  mentioned  are  the  seats  of  the  judges,  and  that  the  laughter  is 
represented  as  being  loud  enough  to  loosen  them  !  A  singular  discovery  !  Gesner  undev- 
stands  by  tabulac,  the  tabeliac  judiciariae.  His  words  are :  Cogitabam  tabulas  essetabellas 
judiciarias,  in  quibus  scribi  fingat  sentcntias  ludicras  et  hilares."  Doring  understands  by 
tabulac  the  laws  themselves  against  defaraatory  writing :  these  will  be  disarraed,  in  the  case 
of  the  poet,  of  all  their  severity,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  judges,  the  mirth  of  the  latter 
being  strongly  excited  against  the  worthies  who  complain  of  the  poefs  lampoons.  Com- 
pare  the  vvords  of  Doring :  '•'  Leges  in  tabulis  perscriptae  solventur  illa  vi,  quam  in  maledicos  et 
calumniatores  habent,  risu,  non  sine  risu,  dum  ipsi  judiccs  ridebuht  homines,  quorum  vitia  tu  de- 
ridenda  propinasti.71  Voss,  also,  refers  tabalae  to  the  lavvs,  and  translates  tbe  passage  "  Dann 
wird  mit  Lachen  gelost  das  Gesetz."  Heindorff,  very  unaccountably,  adopts  the  sage  ex- 
position  of  the  scboliast,  and,  in  his  notes,  renders  the  words  in  question  as  follows  :  "  Es 
wird  sich  ein  solches  gelachter  erheben,  dass  davon  die  Breter  aus  einander  gehn."  Wieland 
confesses  that  he  does  not  fully  understand  the  phrase  under  consideration,  but  ventures  to 
suggest,  that  it  may  possibly  refer  to  the  tablets,  or  ballots,  which  will  be  let  fall  from  the 
bands  of  the  judges  by  reason  of  the  hearty  laughter  in  which  the  magistrates  will  indulge. 
His  version  is  a  general  one :  "  Dann  nimmt  der  Handel  ein  lachend  End."  Sanadon 
appears  to  us,  we  confess,  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  meaning  of  tabulae,  wbenbe  refers  it 
to  the  process  or  indictment  in  the  suit.  His  version  is  this,  as  given  by  him  in  his  notes. 
"  On  dechirera  en  riantles  pieces  du  proces."  Keeping  up  this  idea,  and  giving  solventur  a 
moTe  general  meaning  than  he  has  done,  we  may  venture  to  translate  as  follovvs:  "  The 
indictment  shall  be  quashed  vvith  a  laugh." 


SATHtE  2.  This  satire,  on  the  luxury  and  gluttony  of  the  Romans,  is  put  into  the  moutii 
of  a  Sabine  peasant,  whom  Horace  calls  Ofellus,  and  whose  plain  good  sense 
is  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  extravagance  and  the  folly  of  the  great.  He  delivers  rules 
of  temperance  with  the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  andthus  bestows  more  truth 
and  liveliness  on  the  pictures,  than  if  Horace  (who  was  himself  knovvn  to  frequent  the 
luxurious  tables  of  the  patricians)  had  inculcated  the  moral  precepts  in  his  own  persori. — 
This  satire  has  been  theobject  of  Pope's  secondparody  of  Horace,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bethe! 
(Dunlop's  Eoman  Literature,  vol.  3.p.  255.  seqq.) 


1.  Boni.    "  My  good  friends."     Compare  the   Greek  forms  wyadoi,  wyadt,  and  consul: 

Zyrakenborch,  ad  Sil.  Jtel.  2.  240. Vivere  parvo.    "  To  live  cheerfully  upon  little." 2. 

Nec  meus  hic  sermo  est.     Compare  Introductory  Remarks. 3.  Abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque 

Minerva.  "  A  philosopher  without  rules,  and  of  strong,  rough  common  sense."  The  ex- 
pression  abnormii  sapiens  is  here  used  to  denote  one  who  was  a  follower  of  no  sect,  and 
derived  his  doctrines  and  precepts  from  no  rules  of  philosophising  as  laid  down  by  others, 
bnt  who  drew  them  all  from  his  own  breast,  and  was  guided  by  his  own  convictions  res- 
pectiug  the  fitness  or  uafitness  of  things,    Hence  th^  Greek  teroi  avroiiiaKros  raight  be  here 
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very  properly  applied.  The  phrase  crassa  Minerva  is  raeant  to  designate  one,  who  has  r.a 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  subtleties  or  the  precepts  of  art,  but  is  swayed  by  the 

dictates  and  silggestions  of  plain,  native  sense. 4.  Mensasque  nitentes    "  And  glittering 

tables,"  i.  e.  glittering  with  plate. 5.  Qjmm  stupet  insanis,  &c.     "  When  the  sight  is 

dazzled  by  the  senseless  glare."  The  allusion  in  the  term  insanis  appears  to  be  to  the  folly 
of  those  who  indulge  in  such  displays.     Some  commentators,  however,  make  it  equivalent 

simply  to  ingcniibus. 7.  Jmpransi.    "  Before  you  have  dined,"  or,  more  freely,  "  apart 

from  splendid  banquets." 8.  Dicam  si  potero,  &c.    The  idea  intended  to  be  oonveyed  by 

the  whole  passage  is  as  follows  :  The  mind,  when  allured  by  a  splendid  banquet,  becomes> 
like  a  corrupt  judge,  incapable  of  investigaling  the  truth.  He  alone  that  is  thirsty  and 
hungry  despises  not  comtnon  viands.  Therefore,  if  thou  wilt,  either  by  hunting  or  riding, 
or,  should  these  please  thee  more,  by  a  performance  of  Grecian  exercises,  by  throwing  the 
bali  or  discus,  drive  away  loathing*,  then,  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  thou  wilt  not  contemn 
homely  fare,  thou  wilt  not  wait  for  mulsum  nor  for  fish,  but  wilt  uppease  thy  sharpened  ap- 
petite  with  plain  bread  and  salt. — —9.  Lepofem  sectatus,  equove,  &.c.  Hunting  and  riding 
formed  among  the  ancients  a  principal  part  of  those  exercises  by  which  the  body  was 
thought  to  be  best  prepared  for  the  toils  of  war.  Compare  Ode  3.  24.  54.  and  Epist.  1.  18. 
49. 

10.  Romana  militia.  "  The  raartitti  eseJrCises  of  Ronle."  The  two  most  important  of 
these,  hunting  and  riding,  have  justbeen  mentioned. — —11.  Asswtum  graecari.  "  Accus- 
tomed  to  indulge  in  Grecian  gamCs."    Ihese   were  the  games  of  the  pila  and  discus,  as  is 

stated  immediately  after. 12.  Molliter  austerum  studio,  &c.    "  While  the  excitement  of 

the  sport>  softens,  and  renders  the  player  insensible  to,  theseverity  of  the  exercise." — —13. 
Discus.  The  disCus  was  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron,  wbich  they  threw  by  the  help  of  a 
thong  put  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  of  ditFerent  figures  and  sizes,  being 
sometimes  square,  but  usually  broad  and  round.-" — Agit.  In  the  sense  of  delectat  or  allicit, 
— — 15.  Sperne.  "  Despise  if  thou  canst." — —Nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno,  fcc.  An  allusion 
to  the  Roman  drink  called  mulsum,  which  was  made  of  wine  and  honey.  As  the  Faiernian 
here  indicates  the  choicest  wine.  so  the  Hymettian  is  meant  to  designate  the  best  honey* 
Compare,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode.  The  drink  here  re» 

ferred  to  was  generally  taken  to  whet  the  appetite.- 17.  Defendens  pisces.    "Protecting 

its  fish,"  i.  e.  from  being  caugbt. Hiemat.    "lsstormy."    Compare  the  Greek  #ci/m£a. 

——18.  Lalrantem  stomachum.  '■  A  hungry  stomach."  Literally,  "  a  barking  stomach," 
i.  e.  one,  that  being  empty  of  alimcnt,  and  full  of  wind,  demands  food  by  the  noise  it  makes. 

Compare  the  version  of  Francis:  "  The  stomach's  angry  roar*" 19.  In  caro  nidore.    "In 

theprice  and  savour  of  thy  food."     Literally  "  in  the  dear-bought  savour,"  &,c. 

20.  Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  sudando.  "Dothou  seek  for  delicate  dishes  in  activeexer- 
cise,"  i.  e.  do  thou  seek  in  active  exercise  for  that  relisb,  which  delicious  and  costly  viands 
are  falsely  thought  to  bestow.  The  terms  pulmentarium  and  pulmentum  originally  denotecl 
cvery  thing  eaten  with  puls.  Subsequently  they  came  to  signify  every  thing  eaten  with  bread 
or  besides  bread,  and  hence,  finally,  they  serve  to indicate  all  manner  of  delicate  and  sumptuous 
dishes.  There  is  taought  tobe  some  allusion  in  the  text  to  the  story  told  of  Socrates,  (com- 
pare  Cicero,  Ttisc.  Quaest.  5.  34.)  who  being  observed  on  one  occasion  taking  very  active 
exercise  in  walking-,  andbeing  asked  the  reason  of  this,  replied,  i>\pov  aw&yu,  "I  am  gettinfg 

a  nice  dish  ready  for  my  supper."  Compare  Wieland,  ad  lod. 21-.  Pinguem  vitiis  albumque. 

"  Bloated  and  pale  with  excessive  indulgence."     Vitiis  here  alludes  to  high-living  generally, 

and  to  all  the  evils  that  follovv  in  its  train. Ostrea.    To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  read- 

ing,  as  a  dissyllable,  ost-ra. -22.  Scarus.     Compare  EXplanatory  Notes,  Epode,  2.  50. 

— — Lagpls.  The  Lngo:is  is  quite  unknown :  some  think  it  a  bird,  others  a  fish.  The  former, 
very  probably,  is  the  true  opinion,  as  the  fish  of  this  name  (the  Cyclopttrus  Lumpus  of  rao= 
4ern  ichthyology)  is  not  esculent.  The  bird  Lagois  is  saidto  have  tasted  like  a  hare,  whence 
iis  name  froin  the  Greek  Xayds.  Baxter  qjakes  it  the  same  with  the  Greek  Aay<5*of*>  a  specie^ 
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vj;  grouse,  which  the  French  term  Francolin  and  the  Gcrroans  Birkkuhn  or  Berghuhn.  Schnei 
der,  however,  in  his  Lexicon  (s.  v.  \ayu>;)  thinks  that  the  lagopus  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Schnechuhn,  or  "  White  Game." 

23.  Vix  tamen  eriniam,  &c.  "  And  yet  with  difficulty  will  I  prevent  thee,  if  a  peacock  be 
served  up,  from  wishing  to  gratify  thy  palate  with  this,  rather  than  a  fowl,  misledas  thou 
artby  mere  outside,  because,"  &c,  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  And  yet, 
after  all  my  advice,  and  all  my  precepts  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  no  easy  task  in  era- 
dicating  from  thy  mind  that  false  opinion,  which,  based  on  mere  external  appearance,  leads 
thee  to  preferthe  peacock,  as  an  article  of  food,  to  the  common  fowl,  merely  because  the 

lormer  is  a  dearer  bird,  and  adorned  with  a  rich  and  gaudy  plumage. Pavone.    Thc 

peacock  first  became  known  to  the  west  inthe  time  of  Alexander,  thisconquerorhavingseen 
the  bird  forthe  first  time  in  India.  They  soon,however,  became  very  coramon  in  Greece, 
since,  according  to  the  poet  Antiphanes,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alexander,  and  sur- 
vived  him,  a  single  pair  of  these  birds,  brought  into  Greece,  had  raultiplied  to  such  a  degree 
that  peacocks  became  more  common  than  quails.  (Athenaeus,  9.  56. — vol.  3.  p.  467.  ed. 
Schweigh.)  Aristotle  also,  who  outlived  his  royal  pupil  only  about  two  years,  speaks  m 
many  places  of  the  peacock  as  a  bird  well  known.  Menodorus,  the  Samian,  states,  that  the 
people  of  his  native  island  vvere  the  first  probably  who  reared  this  species  of  bird.  .  All, 
however,  that  we  can  safely  infer  from  this  is,  that  Samos  was  the  first  station  in  their  pas- 
sage  from  Asia  to  Europe,  not  that  it  was  the  native  place  of  these  birds.  Hence,  too,  we 
niay  account  for  the  peacock's  being  sacred  to  Juno,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Samos.  (Atkenaeus,  14.  ll.—vol.  5.  p.  3S3.  erf.  Schweigh.)  Araong  the  Romans  the 
peacock  was  held  in  high  estimation.  Hortensius,  the  orator,  first  introduced  this  foreign 
luxury,  at  a  supper  which  he  gave  %vhen  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests,  and  M.  Aufidius 
Lnrco  was  the  first  Roman  who  took  up  the  fattening  of  peacocks  as  a  regular  branch  of 
business ;  from  which  he  realised,  according  to  Pliny,  sixty  thousand  sesterces  yearly. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  10. 23.)  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  ages  the  peacock  maintained  its  ground  as 
a  first-rate  delicacy,  and  tbe  books  of  chivalry  make  frequent  mention  of  it,  as  forming  one 
of  the  principal  dishes  at  the  Cours  pltnieres  of  the  princes  of  the  day.  The  old  Ro* 
mancers,  too,  call  it  the  most  fitting  and  the  noblest  food  for  gentle  knights  and  ladies  fair« 
Consult  Cume  de  St.  Palaye,  sur  VAncienne  Chevalerie,  Memoire  3.  princip. 

25.  Vanis  rerum.    A  Graecism  for  vanis  rebus. 26.  Et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda, 

''  And  unfolds  to  the  view  a  brilliant  spectacle  with  its  gaudy  tail."    Compare  the  beautiful 

description  of  Pliny  (//.  JV.  10.  22.)  "  Gemmantes  laudatus  expandit  colores." 27.  Tanquam 

ad  rem,  &c.    "As  if  this  were  any  thing  to  the  purpose,"  i.  e.  as  if  this  rarity  and  beauty 

of  the  peacock  have  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  the  taste  of  it. 28.  Cocto  num  adest,  &c. 

No  ecthlipsis  operates  in  num,  but  in  metrical  reading  the  word  must  be  retained  unalterecj, 

cocto  num  adest.     Compare  explanatory  Notes,  Serra.  1.  9.  38. Honor  idem.    "The 

same  beauty." 29.  Came  tamen  quamvis,  kc.    The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  given 

rise  to  much  contrariety  of  opinion.  The  following  appears  to  us  to  yield  the  fairest  sense : 
"  Though  there  is  indeed  a  difference  in  the  flesh  of  the  fowl  and  the  peacock,  yet  is  it 
plainly  evident  thatthou  art  deceived  not  more  by  the  latter  than  the  former,  but  merely  by 
the  discrepancy  in  external  appearance."  i.  e.  Quamvis  distat  gallinae  caro  a  pavonis,  tamen 
nihil  (non)  hac  (pavonis)  magis  illa  (gallinae,  sed)  imparibus  formis  deccptumte  essep&tet, 
Esto.    Compare  the  Greek  eltv.  » 

31.  Unde  datum  sentis.  For  unde  tibi  concessum  est  ut  sentias.  "  Whence  is  it  giver  thee 
to  perceive."  i.  e.  by  what  means  art  thou  able  to  discover.  The  scholiast  alludes  to  this 
nicety  of  taste,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  epicnres,  by  which  they  pretended  to  be  able  to 
tell  whether  a  fish  had  been  taken  between  the  Mulvian  and  Sublician  bridges,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    In  the  former  case,  the  fish  was  thought  to  have  a  better  taste.  as 
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having  been  canght  in  more  rapid  water.  ".  Qiti  palati  subtilitate  gloriantur,  mclioris  sapons 
aiunt  esse  pisces  illos  qiii  rapidiore  unda  exercentur  (i.  e  circumaguntur)  quam  qui  languidiore 
torpescunt :  idcirco  dicuntur  lupi  esse  meliores  qui  inter  duos  pontes  (i.  e.  pontem  Milvium  et 

Sublicium)  ubi  aqua  concitatior  est,quamquiin  ostiis   Tiberis." Lupus.    The  pike.    The 

Perca  labrax  of  modern  ichthyology.     Compare  the  Greek  Aa'6pa£. 32.  Amnis  Tusci. 

The  Tiber. 

33.  Laudas  insane  trilibrem,  &c.  The  poet  now  passes  to  another  piece  of  folly  in  the 
gourmands  of  the  day,  by  whom  the  rarer  the  food  the  more  highly  is  it  esteemed,  and  the 
more  eagerly  sought  after,  while  other  viands,  of  equal  flavour  in  every  respect,are  despised 
because  they  are  common  and  easy  to  be  procured.  Thus,  the  case  of  the  mullet  and  pike 
is  cited,  the  former  a  small,  the  latter  a  long  fish.  If  the  mullet,  which  seldom  exceeded 
two  pounds,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  9.  17.),  even  when  kept  in  the  vivaria  and  piscinae  of 
the  rich,  could  only  be  procured  of  three  pounds'  weight,  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
of  rarities,  while  the  pike,  though  weighing  many  pounds,  was  thought  to  be  far  its  inferior. 

34.  Mullum.     Horace  here  aliudes  to  a  three-pound  mullet,  as  a  prize  of  rare  occur- 

rence.  Macrobius,  however,  (Sat.  2.  12.),  states,  that  mullets  of  a  greater  weight  were 
common  in  his  days.  Martial,  (Ep.  10.  31.),  mentions  one  of  four  pounds.  Seneca  (Epist. 
95.)  informs  us,  that  one  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
which  the  latter  ordered  to  be  taken  to  markel  and  sold.  It  was  bought  by  P.  Octavius  for 
five  thousand  sesterces  !  The  inullet  of  which  Juvenal  speaks,  (4.  15.)  was  six  pounds,  and 
brought  a  thousand  sesterces  per  pound !  In  the  reign  of  Caligula,  according  to  Pliny 
(9.  18.),  Asinius  Celer  gave  eight  thousand  sesterces  for  a  fish  of  this  species,  and  the  same 
writer  states,  that  one  had  been  taken  in  the  Indian  ocean  weighing  eighty  pounds :  what 
an  invaluable  prize  would  this  have  been,  as  Pliny  well  remarks,  had  it  only  been  caught 

on  the  shores  in  the   vicinity  of  Rome  ! In  singula  quem  minuas    pulmenta  necesse  esl. 

"  Which  thou  art  compelled  to  cut  into  small  bits."  Compare  the  version  of  Wieland, 
"  den  du  doch  in  kleine  Bissen  zerschneiden  musst !"  The  allusion  is  tothe  small  pieces  into 
which  the  fish  must  be  divided,  in  order  that  each  of  the  guests  may  have  a  share.  Doring, 
with  less  propriety,  as  we  conceive,  refers  the  term  pulmenta  to  dishes  made  of  parts  of 
the  mullet,  and  which  are  served  up,  not  at  one  entertainment,  but  at  several  in  succes- 
sion. 

35.  Ducit    In  the  sense  o(  trahit  or  capit. 37.  Hts.    Alluding  to  mullets. 38.  Je- 

junus  raro  stomachus,  &c.  In  construction  (if  the  line  be  genuine)  raro  must  be  joined  with 
jejunus,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  stomach  of  the  rich,  which  is  here  described  as  "rarely 
hungry."  This  therefore  is  the  reason,  according  to  Ofellus  and  the  poet,  why  the  stomach 
of  the  rich  contemns  common  food,  and  gives  the  prefWence  to  the  small  mullet  over  the 

large  pike. 39.  Magnum.    Understand  muMum.T~^40.    Ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapa- 

cibus.  "  Exclaims  a  gullet  wOrthy  of  the  ravenous  Harpies,"  i.  e.  exclaims  some  glutton, 
whose  craving  paunch  renders  him  a  fit  coinpanion  for  the  ravenous  Harpies.  As  regards 
these  fabled  creations  of  poetry,  compare  Virgil,  Aen.  3.  219.  seqq.  and  Heyne,  excurs.  7.  ad 

lib.  3. 41.  Coquite  horurn  Opsonia.    "  Taint  the  dishes  of  these  rnen." Quamquam 

gutrt  apcr,  &c.  "  Though  the  boar  and  the  fresh-caught  turbot  are  already  nauseous,  when 
surfeiting  abundance  provokes  the  sickened  stomach ;  when,  overloaded  with  dainties,  it 
preirers  rapes  and  sharp  elecampane."     Putet  is  here  equivalent  to  nauseam  creat,  and  the 

oxymoron  is  worth  noting  between  it  and  reeens. Uhombus.    Compare  Explanatory 

INotes,  Epode  2.  50. 43.  Rapula.    The  rape  is  a  plant  of  the  genus  Brassica,  called  also 

cole-rape,  and  cole-seed,  and  of  which  the  navew,  or  French  turnip,  is  a  variety. 44. 

Jnulas.  The  elecampane  marks  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many  species.  The  common  elecam- 
pane  has  a  perennial,  thick,  branching  root,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  is  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  sometimes  called  yellow  star-wort.  Horace  applies  to  this  herb  the  epithet  acidas,  not,  as 
the  scholiast  pretends,  because  it  was  commonly  preserved  in  vinegar,  bat  from  the  sharp 
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aad  pungeut  nature  of  the  plant  itself.  According  to  Pliny,  (H.  N.  19.  5.),  the  elecampane 
of  itself  is  hurtful  to  the  stomachs,  but  when  well  prepared  becomes  very  wholesome.  He 
adds  that  there  were  many  ways  of  curing  its  harshness.  The  Germans,  at  the  present  day, 
are  said  to  candy  the  root,  like  ginger,  calling  it  German  spice.  The  Greek  name  of  the 
inula  is  iXivtov,  and,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  said  to  have  sprung 

from  the  tears  of  Helen.     Compare  Dioscorides,  1.  27. Nccdum  omnis  abacta,  &c.  "  Nor 

isevery  kind  of  homely  fare  yet  driven  away  from  the  banquets  of  the  rich."     Rez  is  here 

used,  as  elsewhere  in  Horace,  in  the  sense  of  beatwr,  ditior,  &c. 46.  Nigris  oleis.    Co- 

Iumella(12.  48.)  recommends  the  dark-coloured  olives  as  the  best  for  preserving.  There 
are  many  sorts  or  varieties  of  olives.     Cato  mentions  eight.     Columella  enumerates  ten, 

but  thinks  there  may  be  more.     Compare  Martyn,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  2. 85. Haud  ita  pridem, 

&c.  "  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  that  the  table  of  Gallonius,  the  cryer,  was  exclaimed  against  by 
all  for  having  a  sturgeon  served  upon  it,"  i.  e.  was  exclaimed  against  by  all,  for  this  piece  of 
extravagance  in  one  of  such  contracted  means.  This  is  the  Gallonius  vvhom  Lucilius  lashes 
in  his  satires,  and  whom,  for  his  gluttony,  he  calls  gurges.  Compare  Cicero,  de  Fin.  2.  8. 
where  the  verses  in  question  are  preserved. 

"  O  Publi,  0  gurges,  Galloni,  es  liomo  miser, 
Coenastiin  vita  nunquam  bene,  cum  omnia  in  ista 
Consumis  squilla  atque  accipensere  cum  decumano,11 

• 47.  Accipenscre.    The  sturgeon  with  us  is  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  delicacy.    In  the 

time  of  Pliny,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  a  common  fish,  and  the  naturalist  ex- 
presses  his  surprise  at  thefallen  fortunes  of  this  upiscium  apud  antiquos  nohilissimi."  So,  in 
the  present  instance,  neither  Horace  nor  Ofellus  praise  the  sturgeon,  but  they  only  allude  to 
the  change  of  tastes  in  the  case  of  this  fish  and  the  turbot,  the  latter  having  completely  su- 
perseded  the  former. 

48.  Quid  ?  tum  rhombos,  &c.    The  meaning  is,  that  the  turbot  is  now  in  as  great  repute  as 
the  sturgeon  was  in  the  time  of  Gallonius.     Did  the  sea  then  furnish  no  turbots  ?  Far  from 

it ;  but  no  fool  had  as  yet  brought  them  into  fashion. 50    Donec  vos  auctor  docuit  praeto- 

rius.  "  Until  a  man  of  praetorian  rank  first  taught  you  to  eat  these  birds."  The  ailusion  is 
to  a  certain  Asinius  Sempronius  Rufus,  who  was  the  firsj  that  introduced  young  storks  as  an 
article  of  food,  an  addition  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table  made  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Horace,  in  giving  Sempronius  the  appellation  of  praelorius,  indulges  in  a  bitter  sarcasm. 
This  individual  never  was  praetor  ;  he  had  merely  stood  candidate  for  the  office,  and  had 
been  rejected  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  badness  of  his  private  character.  Equally 
severe  is  the  followiug  epigram,  written  on  the  occasion,  and  ascribing  his  defeat  to  the 
peopIe's  having  revenged  the  destruction  of  the  storks : 

"  Ciconiarum  Eufus  ille  condilor, 
Hic  est  duobus  eleganiior  Plancis ; 
Suffragiorum  punda  non  tulit  scptem. 
Ciconiarum  populus  ultus  est  wzorfem." 

51.  Edixent.    Another  hit  at  Sempronius.    Edicere  properly  means  to  issue  an  edict  as 

praetor. 53.  Sordidus  a  tenui  victu,  &c.    Ofellus  thu3  far  has  been  inveighing,  througb. 

the  poet,  against  the  luxurious  and  the  gluttonous,  and  recommending  a  plain  and  siraple 
course  of  life.    He  now  interposes  a  caution,  and  warns  us  that  this  plain  mode  of  life, 

which  he  advocates,  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  a  mean  and  sordid  one. 54. 

Namfrustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud,  &c.     "  For  to  no  purpose  wilt  thou  have  shunned  that 
vice  which  has  just  been  condemned,  if  thou  perversely  turn  away  to  its  opposite."  Coii' 

sult  Various  Readings. Avidienus.    A  fictitious  name  most  probably.  We  know  nothing 

jfertbeT  of  this  perfonsge  than  what  Horace  states.     His  filth  and  his  impudence  obtaineci' 
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for  him  the  nick-name  of  "  Dog."    He  atc  olives  that  were  five  years  old,  whereas  they 

were  usually  accounted  good  for  nothing  after  two  years. 56.  Ductum.     **  Derived." 

57.  Est.    "  Eats."    F rom  edo. 58.  Ac  nisi  mutatum,  &c.    "  And  avoids  pouring  out  his 

wine  until  it  has  become  sour."     Consult  Various  Readings.    Parcit  defundere  is  elegantly 

used  for  non  defundit,  or  nonvult  defundere. Et  cujns  odorem  olei  nequeas  perftrre,  &c. 

The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  :  Et  (l.iccbit  ilk  albatus  celebret  repotia,  natalcs,  aliosva 
fcstas  dierum)  ipse  instillat,  bilibri  cornu,  caulibus,  oleum,  odorem  cujus  olci  ncqueas  perferre, 
nonparcus  vetcris  aceti.— — 59.  Liccbit.  "  Although."  Jn  the  sense  of  licct  or  quamvis.  Cora- 
pare  Epode  15.  19. — -60.  Repotia.  The  repotia  was  an  entertainment  given  by  the  husband 
on  the  day  after  the  marriage,  when  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  re- 
Jations,  and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family  by  performing  sacred  rites.  Festue, 
la  explaining  the  term,  gives  us  alsd  its  etymology.  "  Repolia  :  postridit  nuptias  apud  novum 

maritum  coenatur,  quia  quasi  reficitur  potatio,"  i.  e.  a  repetition  of  festivity,  (re  and  poto.) 

Dierum  festos.     A  Graecisra  for  dies  festos. 61.  Albatus.    "  Clothed  in  white."    The  ge- 

neral  colour  of  the  Roman  toga  was  white :  this  colour,  however,  was  peculiarly  adopted  by 
the  guests,  or  those  who  bore  a  part,  at  formal  banquets,  or  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 

Compare  Cicero,  (i?i  Vatin.  13.)  "  Cumipseepuli  dominus,  Q.  Arrius,  albatus  esset." Ipsc. 

"  With  his  own  hands."  In  this  showing  his  mean  and  sordid  habits,  since,  afraid  that  bis 
guests,  or  his  slaves,  should  be  too  profuse  of  his  oii,  bad  as  it  was,  he  pours  it  out  himself. 
Nor  is  this  all :  he  pours  it  out  drop  by  drop  (instillat).  Moreover,  the  vessel  containing  it. 
was  of  tvvo  pounds'  weight,  as  if  it  were  his  whole  store,  and  it  was  of  horn  that  it  might 

last  che  longer. 62.  Veteris  nonparcus  accli.    This,  at  first  view,  seems  not  to  agree  willi 

the  close  and  sordid  character  of  Avidienus,  because  old  vinegar  is  always  the  best.  Hence 
some  commentators  have  been  disposed  to  make  veteris,  in  the  present  passage,  mean 
"  stale"  or  "  flat."  On  the  other  hand,  Gesner  thinks  that  the  early  reading,  non  largus 
aceti,  would  ansvver  better  than  the  received  one.  There  appears  to  be  no  necessity,  how- 
ever,  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  remarks.  Old  vinegar  was  not  more  costly 
than  new,  and  besides  it  would  serve  better  to  conquer  the  taste  of  his  oil. 

64.  Utrum.     Alluding  to  the  case  of  Gallonius  on  the  one  hand,  andthat  of  Avidienus  on 

the  olher.      Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Ulrum;    Gallonium  an  Avidienum  ?" Hac  urgtl 

lupus,  &.c.  "  On  this  side,  as  the  saying  is,  presses  the  vvolf,  on  that  the  dog."  We  have 
here  a  proverbial  form  of  expression,  used  whenever  one  was  between  two  dangers  equally 
threatening.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Proverbium :  nam  ubi  res  duae  nobis  molestae  inter 
scpugnant,  eoproverbio  utimur."    In  the  present  instance  the  adage  applies  with  remarkabfe 

felicity,  lupus  denoting  the  glutton,  and  canis  Avidienus. 65.  Mundns  erit,  quinon  offendet 

sordidus,  &c.  "  He  will  be  regarded  as  one  that  observes  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of 
life,  who  does  not  offend  by  sordid  habits,  and  who  gives  no  occasion  for  censure  by  nin- 
ninginto  either  estreme  of  conduct,"  i.  e.  by  either  carrying  a  regard  for  the  proprieties  of 
life  too  far  on  the  one  hand,  or  indulging  in  sordidness  or  want  of  cleanliness,  (whether 
intentional  or  the  reault  of  careless  habits,)  on  the  other.  Of  each  of  these  opposite  cha- 
racters  an  example  is  given,  the  one  carrying  a  regard  for  exactness  and  precision  to  such. 
an  extreme  as  to  punish  his  slaves  for  the  most  trifling  omission,  and  the  other,  a  good-na- 
tured,  easy,  and  indulgent  master,  who  lets  his  slaves  act  just  as  they  please,  and  the  conse- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  these  negligent  domestics  even  serve  greasy  water  (unctam  aquam) 

to  his  guests. 67.  Albuci  senis  exemplo.    Compare  the  account  given  of  him  by  Por- 

phyrion :  "  Hic  est  Albucius,  qui  et  avarus  (?)  ei  elegans  conviviorum  apparator  saevus  est  habitus 
m  servos"  and  that  of  the  scholiast :  "  Asper  in  cxigcnda  a  singulis  pensi  ratione  castigan- 
doque,  adeo,  ut  servos  nonnunquam  castigaret  prius  et  caederct  quam  pcccassent,  dicens,  vereii  se 
7;e,  cum  peccasscnt,  caedere  lunc  ei  non  vacaret."  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  our 
doubt  with  regard  to  that  part  of  Porphyrion's  scholium,  in  which  Albucius  is  styled  avarus. 
——67.  Dum  munia  didil.  "  While  he  assigns  them  their  several  empioyments."  Tbe  ty- 
r?inmea!  master  punishes  before  hand,  in  anticipation  of  the  olfence.    Compare  preceiDn,"; 
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— 68.  Simplex  Naeviut.     "  The  casy,  good-natured  Naevius."    Coinpare  Ihe  expla- 

liation  of  Zeuue :  "  Nimis  lenis  crga  servos." G8.   Unctam  aqnam.  "  Greasy  vvater."  Cora- 

pare  note  on  verse  G4,  tovvard  the  end.  Wieland  deservedly  ridicules  the  explanation  of 
Baxter:  vvho  imagines  that  Naevius,  not  content  vvith  perfuming  the  cup  as  others  vvere 
accustomed  to  do,  actually  perfumed  the  vvatqr  vvhich  it  contained!  "  Cattc.ri  lauti  inungc 
hanl  vinarios  calices,  iste  vcro  rappa  lautior  lautissimis  vcl  ipsam  aquam  odcramfecit,"  What  a 
Mrangeperception  of  the  meaningof  Horace  does  this  cotnraent  of  Baxter's  display,  and 
how  surprising  that  Gesner  should  have  left  such  an  exposilion  to  be  corrected  by  others. 

71.  Variae  res.     "  A  mixture  of  one's  food."    Equivalent,  literally,  to  varia  ciborum  gene- 

?'<*• 72.  Memor  illius  escae,  Szc.     "  When  lliou  callest  to  mind  that  fare,  vvhich,  simple  in 

its  nature,  sat  so  well  on  thy  stomach  in  former  days." 75.  Stomachoque  iumultum,  &c. 

Horace  is  thought  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  from  a  passage  in  Hippocrates,  vvhere  it  is  ob- 
served,  that  difterent  meats  breed  a  sedition  in  the  stomach  ;  some  digesting  sooner,  others 

later. 76.  Piluita.     To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  reading,  pit-wita. 77.   Coena  iubia. 

'kFrom  a  doubtful  banquet."  Coena  dubia  denotes  a  feast,  vvhere  there  are  so  many  dishes 
that  a  man  knows  not  vvhich  to  eat  of ;  and,  consequently,  a  splendid  banquet  where  every 
luxury  and  delicacy  present  themselves  :  vvhereas  coena  ambigua  merely  signifies  a  banquet 
half  meat  and  half  fish,  served  up  together.  The  expression  coena  dubia  vvould  seem  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Terence.  It  occurs  in  his  Phormio,  (2.  2.  28.)  "  cocna  dubia  anponitur" 
and  the  explanation  is  also  given  there  :  "  Ubi  tu  dubites)  quid  sumas  potissimum."  Compare 
Silius  Italicus,  4.  188.  vvhere  duhia  cuspis  is  employed  ("  dubia  medltatus  cuspide  vuJnus"),  and 
denotes  a  spear  vvhich  one  holds  in  his  liand,  being  in   doubt  whom  to  attack  vvith  it  first." 

Consult  Drakcnborck  ad  SU.  Ital.  I.  c. Quin  corpus  omisium.  &c.   "  Besides  tbis,  the  body, 

nvercharged  vvith  yesterday's  excess,  vveighs  dovvn  the  soul  also  along  vvith  it,  aud  fixes  to 
the  earth  this  portion  of  the  divine  essence,"  or,  more  freely,  "  and  plunges  in  matter  this 
particle  of  the  divinity."  Horace,  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  nobleness  and  dignity  of  the 
soul,  borrovvs  the  language  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Stoics,  bnt  particularly  the  Platonists, 
vespecting  the  origin  of  the  human  soul.  These  and  other  schools  of  ancient  philosophj' 
believed  the  souls  of  men  to  be  so  many  portions  or  emanations  of  the  deity.  Compare 
Virgil,  Aen.  6.  730.  "  Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  el  coelestis  origo  Seniinibus"  Consult  ajso  Heyne, 
ad  loc. 

80.  Dicto  citius.  Referring,  not  to  sopori,  but  to  curata  membra.  The  allusion  is  novv  (o 
a  frugal  repast,  in  opposition  to  "  a  doubtful"  one,  and  to  the  ease  and  quickness  with  vvhich 
such  a  meal  as  the  forraer  is  despatched,  as  well  as  to  the  peaceful  slumbers  which  it  brings, 

and  the  renewed  bodily  vigour  vvhich  it  bestows  for  the  labours  of  the  ensuing  day. 81. 

Praescripta  ad  munia.     "  To  his  prescribed  duties,"  i.  e.  to  the  duties  of  bis  calling. 82. 

Hic  iamcn  admelius,  «fcc.     "  And  yet  even  this  absteraious  man  may  on  certain  occasions 

have  recourse  to  better  cheer." 84.   Temiatum.     "  Worn   out   vvith    toil." Ubique. 

"  And  when." 86.   Tibi  quidnam  acccdet  ad  istam,  &c.     "  What  w  ill  be  added  for  thee  to 

that  soft  indulgence,  vvhich,young  and  vigorous,  thou  art  now  anticipating,if  either  ill  healtb. 
or  enfeebling  age  shall  corae  upon  thee  ?"  i.  c.  thou  art  novv  anticipating  the  only  thing 
that  can  support  thee  araid  the  pains  of  sickness,  or  under  the  pressure  of  age.     When  age 

and  sickness  come,  where  will  be  tbeir  aid  ? 90.  Crcdo.     "  I  presume." — —Quod  hospes 

tardius  advcnicns,  &.c.  "  That  a  guest,  arrivjng  later  than  ordinary,  might  better  partake  of 
it,  tainted  as  it  was,  than  that  the  greedy  master  shouid  devour  it  all  himself,  while  sweet." 

Integrum  has  here  the  force  of  recentem,  "  fresh,"  "  sweet." 92.  IIos  utinatn  inter  heroas, 

&c.     Ofellus  is   in  earnest.     The  poet  indul°es  in  a  joke. 93.   Tellus  prima.     "  The 

young  earth."  The  good  Ofellus,  in  his  earnestness,  confounds  the  "  antiqui"  axxd  tbeir 
«  rancidus  aper"  vvith  the  happy  beings  who  lived  in  the  golden  age,  and  the  rich  banquets 
that  nature  provided  thera.  Corapare  Wieland,  ad  loc—  —  Tulisstt.  In  ailusion  1o  tbe  be- 
lief,  thatthe  primitive  race  of  men  vverc  produced  from  the  earth.  Compare  Explajiatory 
"Vcte?,  Serm.  1.  3,  99. 
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94.  Das  aliquidfamae,  &c.  "  Hast  thou  any  regard  for  fame,  which  charnis  tbe  humatt 
ear  more  sweetly  than  music  ?"  The  idea  here  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is  said  to  be  bor- 
rowed  from  a  remark  of  Antisthenes,  the  philosopher.  Compare  the  scholium  of  Porphy- 
rion  :  "  Hoc  Antisthenes  dixisse  iraditur.  Is  enim,  cum  vidisset  adolescejitcm  luxuriosum  acro- 
amatibus  deditum,  ait,  miserumte,  adolesccns',  qui  nunquam  audisli  summum  ar.roama,  laudem 
tuam."  Compare  also  the  passage  of  Cicero  relative  to  Themistocles  {pro  Arch.9.)  "  The- 
mistoclem  dixisse  aiunt,  cum  ex  eo  qnaereretur,  quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  libentisdme  audiret : 

ejus  a  quo  sua  virtus  optimepraedicareiur.'1'' 96.   U.na  cum  damno.     "  Along  with  ruin  to  for- 

tune." 97.  Iratum  patruum.     The  severity  of  uncles  was  proverbial.    Compare  Erasmus, 

Chil.  2.  cent.  4.  39.  ed.  Steph.  p.  463.  ("  Are  sis  patruus  mihi")  and  the  retnark  of  Ernesli, 
{Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  patruus),  "  Plusvidenl  homines  et  reprehendunt  severius  in  fratrum  liberix 
quaminsuis."  So  also  Horace,  Ode  3.12.  3.  "  patruae  verbera  linguae."1 — — Te  iibi  ini- 
quum.  "  Thee,  angry  with  thyself." — -98.  Quum  deerit  egenti,  &c.  "  When  an  as,  the 
price  of  a  halter,  shall  be  wanting  to  tbee  in  thy  poverty."  i.  e-  when  plunged  in  abject  po- 
verty,  thou  shalt  not  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  halter  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thy 
misery.    Compare  Plautus,  Pseud.  1.  1.  86. 

99.  Jureinquit  Trausius  istis,  &c.  These  words  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  some  rich 
and  luxurious  individual.  "  Trausius  (says  some  rich  individual)  is  deservedly  reproached 
in  such  words  as  these  ;  as  for  me,  I  possess  great  revenues,  and  riches  suffictent  for  three 
kings."  i.  e.  go  and  read  these  wise  lectures  to  Trausius,  I  am  too  rich  to  need  them. — 

Trausius  was  one  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  in  luxury  and  debauchery. 101.  Ergo 

quod  superat,  nonest,  hc.     "  Hast  thou  then  no  better  way  in  which  thou  mayest  employ  thy 

superfluous  resources?" 103.  Cur  egetindignus  quisquam.    "  Why  is  any  man,  who  de- 

serves  not  so  to  be,  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  want  .'"     With  indignus  supply,  for  a  li- 

teral  translation,  qui  egeat. 105.  Tanto  emttiris  acervo  ?    The  terms  are  here  extremely 

well  seiected.     The  wealth  of  the  individual  in  question  is  a  heap,  and  he  does  not  count 

his  riches  but  measures  them. 106.  Nimirum.     "  No  doubt."     Ironical. 107.  Posthac. 

Alluding  to  the  possibility  of  hls  experiencing  hereafter  some  reverse  of  fortune. 109. 

Pluribus.     "  To  athousand  artificial  wants." Superbum.     "  Pampered."-< 111.  Inpacc, 

ut  sapiens,  &c.  A  beautiful  comparison.  As  the  prudent  man,  in  time  of  peace,  improves 
and  strengthens  his  resources  against  the  sudden  arrival  of  war  and  the  attacks  of  an  ene- 
my,  so  the  temperate  man,  in  prosperity,  enjoys  with  moderation  the  favours  of  fortune,  in 
order  that  the  change  to  adversity  may  neither  be  toosudden  nor  too  great. 

112.  His.    "  Thesc  precepts,"  i.  e.  as  uttered  by  Ofeiius. Puer  hunc  ego  parvus,  &c. 

"1  took  notice,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  that  this  Ofellus  did  not  use  his  resources  in  any 

way  more  freely  when  unimpaired,  than  he   does  now  that  they  are  diminished." 114. 

Videas  metato  in  agello,  !kc.  "  One  may  see  the  stout-hearted  countryman,  surrounded  with 
his  flocks  and  children,  labouring  for  hire  on  his  own  farm  now  measured  out  to  another,  and 
talking  to  this  effect."  Ofellus  vvasinvoived  in  the  same  misfortune  with  Virgil,  Tibullus, 
and  Propertius.  Their  lands  were  distributed  amongthe  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  at 
Philippi  against  Brutus  and    Cassius:  those  of  Ofellus  were  given  to  one  Umbrenus,  who 

hired  their  former  possessor  to  cultivate  thern  for  him. Metato.     "Measured  out,"  i.  e. 

transferred  or  assigned  to  another.     In  distributing  the  land  to  the  veterans,  they  measured 

it,  and  allowed  each  so  many  acres. 116.   Temere.    "  Without  good  reason."-— — Luce 

profesta.  "  On  a  work-day."  The  dies  profesti  were  directly  opposed  to  the  diesfesti.  Com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Festus,  in  relation  to  the  former  :  "  Profesli  dies  dicti,  quod  sintprocul  a 

religione  numinis,"  i.  e.  procul  afasto. 119.  Operum  vacuo  per  imbrem.  "  Freed  from  labour 

by  the  badness  of  the  weather." 120.  Bene  crat.    "  We  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it."    We 

regaled  ourselves. 121.  Pensilisuva.    "  The  dried  grape."    A  species  of  raisin.    Tbe 

grapes  bere  referred  to  were  hung  up  within  doors  to  dry.     Compare  Pliny,  (H.  N.  14.  1.) 

"  Durant  alia.e  (uvae)  per  hiemes  pensili  concameratae  nodo,"  &c, 122.  Dupliceficu.    The 

alltision  is  to  "+he  split  fig,"    The  sweetest  figs,  according  to  Aristofle,  were  those  t\w 
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were  split,  dried,  and  then  pressed  together  again.  (Mga  lexivpivat.)     Compare  Schncider,  ad 

Pallad.  de  R.  R.  4.  10. 135.  and  the  note  of  Gargallo,  appended  tohis  Italian  vevsion. 123. 

Post  hocludus  crat,  culpa  potare  magistra.    "  After  this  we  aiuused  ourselves  with  drinking, 

baving  the  fine  of  a  buraper  as  the  ruler  of  the  feast."     Consult  Various  Readings. 124. 

Ac  venercta  Cercs,  ita  culmo,  &c.  "  And  Ceres  was  wor^hipped,  that  the  corn  might  there- 
upon  rise  in  a  iofty  stem.''     J'c,icrata  is  here  taken  passively,  and  tiie  allusion  is  to  a  liba- 

tion  poured  out  in  honour  of  the  goddess. Ita.    Equivalent  to  vencrata.     Compare  the 

analogous  usage  of  the  Greek  ovtlc$. Surgerct.     Understand  ut. 

128.  Xituistis.     "  Have  you  fared."     Equivalent,  by  a  pleasing  figure,  to  nutriti  estis. 
Compare  the  remarkof  Doring  :  "  r.am  bcnc  nuiriti,  praccipuc  rusiici,  nitent  vultu  et  corpore." 

Ut.     "  Since." Jsbv^s  incola.  Alluding  to  Umbrenus. 129.  Nam  propriae  telluris, 

&c.  "  For  uature  has  made  neither  him,  nor  me,  nor  any  one  else,  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land  as  a  lasting  possession."  Compare  verse  134.  "  erit  nulli  proprius.^  And  the  expla- 
nation  given  by  Doring   to  propriae  in  the  present  passage :  "  Ut  propria  cuique  maneat  e^ 

perpetua  quasi posscssio.', 131.  Nequities  aut  vafri  insciliajuris.     "  An  evil  course  of  life, 

or  a  want  of  acquaintance  with   the  subleties  of  the  law." 132.  Vivacior  heres.     "His 

longer-lived  heir." 134.  Erit  nuili  proprius.     "  lt  will  be  a  lasting  possession  to  no  one." 

135.   Quocirca  vivite  fortes,  &c.     This  concluding  picture  of  a  firm-hearted  parent,  en- 

joining  equal  firmness  of  spirit  on  his  destitute  offspring.  has  been  completely  mistaken  by 
Baxter,  who  supposes  it  to  be  a  mere  joke  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  and  a  sportive  imitation 
of  epic  verse !  Wieland  bestows  a  well-merited  castigation  on  the  unlucky  commentator. 
— The  train  of  ideas  at  the  conclusion  of  this  satire  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  ano- 
nymous  Greek  epigram,  from  which  Horace  very  probabiy  derived  it. 

aypbs  ' &.-xaipzvicov  yevdftTjv  -zoti,  vvv  61  Mevi~zov: 

Kal  rrdXtv  f£  iripov  ^aofiai  eis  erepor. 
Kiii  yap  eKelvos  e^eLv  pi  —ot   u>e~o,  Kal  -d\tv  ovtg; 
!  BTot*  tlfii.  tY  u\a$  cvfovbs,  aXXa  Tv^rjg, 


SATIRE  3.  Horace  bere  converses  with  a  Stoic,  who  was  well  known  at  Rome  for  the 
extravagant  opinions  which  he  entertained.  Tn  this  fictitious  dialogue  the 
pretended  philosopher  adduces  the  authority  of  a  brother  cbarlatan,  to  prove  that  all  man* 
kind  are  mad,  with  the  exception  of  the  stoical  sage.  They  deal  out  folly  to  every  one  in 
large  portions,  and  assign  Horace  himself  his  full  share.  The  various  classes  of  men,  the 
ambitious,  luxurious,  avaritious,  and  amorous,  are  distributed  by  them,  as  it  were,  into  so 
many  groups,  or  pictures,  of  exquisite  taste  and  beauty,  in  which  are  delineated,  with  ad- 
mirable  skill,  all  the  ruling  passions  that  tyrannize  over  the  heart  of  man.  Some  of  their 
precepts  are  excellent,  and  expressed  in  lively  and  natural  terms ;  but  occasional  bursts  of 
extravagance  show  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  to  turn  their  theories  into  jest,  and  to 
expose  their  interpretation  of  the  principles  establisued  by  the  founders  of  their  sect, 
(Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  256) 


1.  Scribis.  The  allusion  is  to  the  composing  of  verses. 2.  Membranam.  "  Parchment." 

Scriptorum  quaeque  retexens.     "  Retouching  each  of  thy  former  productions."  Retexo 

is  properly  applied  to  the  operation  of  unweaving  :  it  is  here  metaphorically  used  for  cor- 
recting  and  retouching  a  work.  Whether  Horace  intends  any  allusion,  by  the  employment 
of  this  term,  to  the  labours  of  Penelope,  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful,  although  many 
rommentators  are  of  a  different  opiniom 3.  Benivnus,    "  Prone  to  indulge  in."— 4'. 
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Blgnum  sermone.    "  Worthy  of  mention."     Coropare  the  Greek  \6fov  £l-iovi quidfiet? 

"Wliatistobedone?"  i.  e.  what  dost  thou  intenddoing?  wilt  thou  write  then,  ornot? 

Ab  ipsis  Saliirnalibus  huc  fugisti.    The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  One  would  imagine* 

jndeed,  from  thy  conduct,  that  the  former  of  these  plans  had  been  adoptcd,  and  that  thou 
wert  actually  going  to  write,  for  "  thou  hast  lled  hither,"  to  the  retirement  of  ihy  villa, 
"  from  the  very  feast  of  Saturn  itself." — Hue  refers  to  thepoefs  Sabine  villa,  whither  he  had 
retired  from  the  noise  and  Confusion  attending  the  celehration  of  the  Saturnalia  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital.  The  Saiurnalia,  or  feast  of  Saturn,  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Roman  festivals,  and  the  most  generally  kept  up.  During  its  continuance,  all  orders  vvere 
devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting ;  friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  and  masters  treated 
their  slaves  as  if  upon  ari  equal  footing.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  December,  at 
first  for  one  day  (I7th),  but  aftervvards  for  three,  from  the  17th  to  the  19(h  inclusive.     Ca- 

ligula  extended  the  time  to  five  days. 5.  Sobrius.     "  In  sober  mood,"  i.  e.   amid  the 

sober  tranquillity  and  the  retirement  of  thy  villa." hcipe.    After  uttering  this,  Dama 

sippus  is  supposed  to  pause  avvhile,  waiting  for  the  poet  to  begin  the  task  of  composition, 
At  length,  tired  with  waiting  to  no  purpose,  he  exclaims  Nil  cst.     •'  Nothing  is  forthcoming." 

7.  Calami.     "  The  pens."    When  vvriting  on  paper  or  parchment,  the  Romans  madc 

use  of  a  reed  sharpened   and  split  iri  the  point,  like  our  pens,  whicb  they  dipped  in  ink, 

(atramentum).- lmmerilusqm  laborat  iratis  natus paries,  &c.     "  And  the  unotfending  wall 

sufFers,  born  under  the  malediction  of  gods  and  of  poets."  A  humorous  allusion.  The 
walls  of  a  poefs  chamber,  observes  Francis,  seem  built  vvith  the  curse  of  the  gods  upon 
them,  since  the  gi.ds  have  subjected  them  to  the  capricious  passions  of  the  rhyming  tribe, 
who  Curse  and  strike  them  in  their  poetical  fits,  as  if  they  were  the  cause  of  their  sterility, 
One  of  the  scholiasts  understands  by  paries,  in  the  present  passage,  a  wall  near  the  poefs 
bed,  Covered  with  wax,  on  which  he  might  vvrite  down  with  the  stylus,  whatever  occured  to 
him  during  the  night.  This  is  very  properly  dissented  from  by  Cruquius  and  other  com» 
mentators. 

9.  Atqui  vultus  erat,  &e.  "  And  yet  thou  hadst  the  air  of  one  that  threatetied  many  finri 
things,  if  once  thylittle  villa  should  receive  thee,  disengaged  from  other  pursuits,  beneath 

its  comfortable  roof." Minantis.     Compare  the   scholiast  s  pollicentis,  promitlentis.    The 

allusion  is  to  the  promised  results  of  the  poefs  labours. 10.   Vaeuum.     Supply  the  ellip- 

sis  as  follows  :  ie  vacuum  reriim. Tepido.     Alluding  to  the   comfortabie  accommodation? 

at  the  poet's  Sabine  villa.  The  scholiast  trifles  egregiously  in  his  explanation  of  this  termv 
"  Amavit  enim  Horatius  focum  luculentiorem  ;  idcirco  sub  hiemem  solebat  se  transfcrre  in  villam 

propler  lignorum  copiam:'' 11.   Quorsum  pertinuzt  stipare,  &c.     "  What  good  purpose  has 

it  answered  to  pack  Plato  on  Menander,  Eupolis  on  Archilochusi"  The  allusion  is  to  the 
works  of  tbese  writers,  which  the  poet  is  snpposed  to  have  packed  up  and  brought  with  him 

into  the  country. 13.  Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtule  relicla  ?     "  Art  thou  attempting  to 

allay  the  odium  excited  against  thee,  by  abandoning  the  path  of  virtue  ?"  i.  e.  art  thou  en- 
deavouringto  allay  the  odium  excited  bythy  satirical  writings,  by  abandoning  altogether 
that  branch  of  composition  ?    The  writing  of  satires  is  here  dignified   with  the  appellation 

of  "virtus"  its  object  being  to  lash  the  vices  and  the  failings  of  men. 15.  Qtlidquid. 

Understand  laudis. Vita  meliore.     "  In  the  better  period  of  thy  3ife,"  in  those  bettef 

days  when  spiritless  and  indolent  feelings  had  not  as  yet  come  upon  thee,  and  when  thoti 

Tvartwontto  lash  vvith  severitythe  failings  of  men. 1C.  Fonendum.    "  Must  be  given 

up.''' 

17.  Donent  tonsore.  Korace  pretends,  not  to  be  aware  that  Damasippus  is  a  philosopher 
and  therefore  nourishes  a  length  of  beard,  but  charitably  wishes  him  a  barber,  who  may  re- 
move  from  his  chin  its  unseemly  covering,  to  the  uncouth  appearance  of  which  the  want  of 
personal  cleanliness  had,  no  doubt,  largely  contributed.  Compare,  on  this  subject/JBoeM^er^ 
Sabina,  p.  231.  and  254.  Frenchtransl.  Damasippus  explains  to  the  poet  in  the  35th  verse 
why  he  wears  <?o  long  a  beard.— 18.  Postquam  nmnis  res  mea  Janum}  &c.    *'  After  all  my 
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tjrtuues  were  shipwrecked  at  the  middle  Janus." Janumad  nudiutn.    By  this  U  meant 

what  we  would  lerra,  in  moderu  parlance,  "  the  exchange."  In  tbe  lloman  Forum,  besides 
thetempte  of  Janus,  there  weretliree  arches  or  arcades  dedicated  to  this  god,  standing  at 
some  distauce  apart,  aud  forming  by  their  line  of  direction  a  kind  of  street,  as  it  were,  (for, 
strictly  speaking.  there  were  no  streets  in  the  Forum).  Tbe  central  one  of  these  arches  was 
the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers  and  money-lenders,  and  was  termed  medius  Janus,  while 
ihe  otlier  two  were  denomioated,  from  their  respective  positions,  summus  Janus,  and  injimus, 
or  imusJanus.  Compare  Epist.  1.  1.  54.  Damasippus  speaks  of  himself  as  having  become 
bankrupt  at  the  middle  one  of  these.  As  regards  these  arches,  or  arcades,  thus  termed  Ja- 
ni,  compare  Ernssti,  CUar.   Cic.  s.  v.  and   Graev.  Tltcs.  Ant.  vol.  1.  p.  894.    Consult  also 

Niehbuhr's  Romau  Hislory,  vol.  l.p.  250.  Hareand  TldrlwalVs  transl. 19.  Aliena  negotia  cu~ 

ro,  excussus  propriis.  "  I  attend  to  the  concerns  of  other  people>  being  completely  detached 
irom  any  of  my  own."  i.  e.  having  none  of  my  own  to  occupy  me.  This,  as  Dacier  re- 
marks,  is  in  perfect  character.  When  he  hadno  longer  any  thing  of  his  own  to  do,  he  becarae 

impertinently  busy  iu  the  affairs  of  others. 20.  Olim  nam  quaererc  amabam,  &c.     WitU 

quaerere  supply  aes.  The  allusion  here  is  to  vessels  of  bronze,  and  Damasippus,  describing 
the  line  of  employment  which  he  had  pursued  up  to  his  bankruptcy,  makes  hiraself  out  to 
have  been  what  we  would  term  a  virtuoso,  and  a  dealer  in  antiques. — — 21.  Qjio  taftr  ille 
pedes,  &c.  Sisyphus  was  the  most  crafty  chieftain  of  the  heroic  age.  A  bronze  vessel  as 
old  as  his  time  would  meet  with  many  sad  unbelievers  among  the  common  herd  of  men. 
It  requires,  in  order  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  and  regarded  as  genuine,  all  the  reach  of  thought 

which  none  but  a  virtuoso  can  command  ! 22.  Infabre.     "  With  inferior  skill." Duri- 

vs.     "  In  too  rough  a  muuld."     This  term  is  directly  opposed  to  mollius.     Compare  Virgil, 

Aen.  6.  847.     "  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  crera."- 23.  Callidus  huic  signo,  &c.     "  Be- 

ing  a  counoisseur  in  such  things,  1  estimated  this  statue  at  a  hundred  tbousand  sesterces/' 
With  millia  centum  supply  sestertiicm  or  nummHm.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  verb  pono  in 
this  passage,  compare  the  analogous  espression,  ponerc  preiium,  to  estimate,  or  set  a  value 

upon. 25.  Cum  lucro.     "  At  a  bargain."     Cicero  makes  mention  of  one  Damasippus, 

from  whom  he  wished  to  purchase  certain  gardens.  (Ep.  ad  Att.  12.  29  and  33.) Unde 

frequentii  Mcrcuriale,  &c.  "  VVhence  the  crowds  attending  auction  in  the  public  streets 
gave  me  the  surname  of  Mercury's  favourite."  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  commeutators  relative  to  the  meaning  of  Mercuriaie  in  this  passage.  One  of  the  scholr- 
asts  makes  it  equivalent  to  the  name  of  Mercury  itself :  "  vulgo  cognominabar  Mercurius.'1 
This  VVieland,  with  a  slight  addition,  expresses  in  his  version,  "  den  kleinen  Mercur,"  (thelittle 
Mercuiy,)  and  in  a  marginal  note  observes,  "  Mercuriale  nomen  ftir  den  nahmen  Mercurius." 
VVe  have  adopted,  however,  the  interpretation  which  appears  to  us  decidedly  preferable. 
and  which  is  given  also  in  the  version  of  Voss :  "  des  Mercurius  Liebling."  The  term  is 
meant  to  denote  one  who  had  an  uncommon  skill  in  buying  and  selling. — A  corporation  of 
merchants  was  also  known  among  the  Romans  by  the  title  of  Mcrcuriales,  as  being  under 
the  protection  of  the  god  of  traffic  and  gain.  This  guild,  or  fraternity,  is  alluded  to  by  Li- 
vy,  2.  27.  and  by  Cicero,  Q.  Fr.  2.  5.  Compare  the  Ianguage  of  the  old  inscription  given 
in  tlie  Antiq.  Benevent.  Class.  6.  n.  6.     (Gruter.p.  645.  n.  7.)     "  Cn.  Rustius.  Cn.  L.  Festivos, 

Mercurialis  et  mercalor,"  &c. Frequentia  compita.     Literally,   "  the  crowded  streets." 

The  allusion,  however,  is  to  the  crowds  attending  sales  at  auction  tn  the  public  streets.  Da- 
raasippus,  a  professed  connoisseur,  made  it  a  pointto  attend  every  sale  of  this  kind,  however 
low,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  bargains.  Compare  the  scholiast,  "  Auctiones  fere  in  compi- 
tisjiunt,  ex  quibus  se  quaedam  eruere  solilum  et  venderc  signijicat."  Compitum  properly  denotes 
a  place  where  two  or  more  ways  rneet. 

27.  Morbi  purgatum  Ulius.    The  genitive  is  here  used  by  a  Graecism,  KaOapeivra  rtjs  voaov. 

Horace  alludes  to  the  antiquarian  mania  under  which  Damasippus  had  laboured. Atqui. 

u  Why." ^28.  Ut  solet,  in  cor  trajectof  &c.    "  As  is  wont  to  happen,  when  the  pain  of  the 

afflicted  side  or  head  passes  into  the  stomach."     Cor  h  often  used  by  the  Latin  writers,  in 
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imitation  of  the  Greek  nap5iaf  to  signify  the  stomach.  Damasippus  wishes  to  cotivey  the 
idea,that  his  antiquarian  fit  was  convertedinto  aphilosophicalone,  justas  pleurisy  sometimes; 
changes  into  a  cardiac  affection.— * — 30.  Ut  lethargicus  hic,  &c.  It  is  not  irapossible,  as 
Dacier  rcmarks,  that  such  a  fact  as  this  which  is  here  stated  may  have  happened  ;  for  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  hot  and  violent  remedies,  used  for  rousing  a  patient  out  of  a  lethargy, 

may  throw  him  into  the  contrary  disorder,  a  phrensy. 31.  Huic.    This  may  either  refer 

to  the  phrensied  patient  just  spoken  of,  or,  what  is  far  raore  spirited,  to  the  poet  himself. 
Compare  Serm.  1.  9.  47.  "  Hunc  homintm"  The  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  is  well 
conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  scholiast.  "  Dummodo  non  sis  phreneticus,  et  me  caedas, 
quovis  morbo  labores  per  meticet." — —32.  Slultique  prope  omnes,  i.  e.  et  prope  omues,  ulpoU 
stulti.  The  wise  man  of  the  stoics  is  alone  excepted.  We  have  here  an  allusion  to  the 
ridicuious  maxim  of  this  school,  that  all  vicious  people  were   equally  fools  and  madmen. 

Compare  Explanatory  Noles,  Serm.  1.  3.77. 33.  Si  quid  Sterlinius  veri  crepat.    "  If 

Stertinius  utters  any  truth."  The  use  of  the  indicative  in  this  passage  is  intended  to  express 
the  full  reliance  which  Damasippus  has  in  the  infallibility  of  Stertinius.  This  Stertinius 
was  a  stoic  of  the  day,  wbo  left  behind  him,  according  to  the  scholiast,  two  hundred  and 

twenty  volumes  on  the  philosophy  of  his  sect,  writien  in  the  Latin  tongue ! Crepat. 

The  peculiar  force  of  this  verb,  in  the  present  instance,  is  lost  in  a  translation.     It  refers  to 

the  authoritative  tone  assumed  by  Stertinius,  in  uttering  his  oracles  of  wisdom. 35.  Sa- 

pientem  pasctrt  barbam.  "  To  nurse  a  philosophic  beard,"  i.  e.  a  long  and  flowing  one,  the 
badge  of  wisdom.  Compare  the  Greek  wywoTpofeiv.  The  Cynics  and  strolling  Stoics  of  the 
day  were  always  known  by  their  long  beards,  andby  wearing  akindof  philosopher's  cloak, 
termed  pallium  oVTpiBuv.  Hence  the  language  of  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os.  3. — vol.  9,  p.  105.  ed. 
Hutten.)  ovrt  <pi\oo6(t>ovs    moyUvorpoipiai  ical  rpiSuovofopiai  noiovci.    Consult  Graevius,  vol.  4.p.  502. 

{Halr.  Jun.  de  Coma.)  and  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  2.  pt.  2.p.  425. 36.  Fabricio  ponte. 

This  bridge  connects  the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  It  was  erected 
by  L.  Fabricius,  superintendant  of  Ways,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Lepidus  and  M.  Lollius,  as 
an  inscription  still  remaining  on  one  of  the  arches  testifies.  The  modern  name  is  Ponte  di 
(juattro  Capi,  "  the  bridge  of  the  four  heads,"  from  a  four-faced  statue  Of  Janus  erected 
nearit.  Compare  the  languag-e  of  the  "  Descrizzione  di  Roma  Antica,"  p.  925.  "  Oggi  si 
chiama  Ponte  qualtro  Capi,  dalle  quattro  teste  unite  di  Giano,  overo  di  un  termine,  le  quali 

sono  poste  a  mano  sinistra  entrando  in  essa."-> Non  tristem.    "  With  my  mind  at  ease." 

No  longer  plunged  in  melancholy. 

37.  Operlo  capite.  Among  the  ancients,  all  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death,  in  any 
way,  or  on  any  account,  previously  covered  the  head.  Damasippus  intended  to  destroy 
himself,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  his  private  aftairs.  Com- 
pare  the  scholiast.  "  Operiuntur  capila,  vel  pudoris,  in  nubentibus  olim,  vel  luctus  in  fvnere, 
vel  religionis  causa  in  demotionibus.   Damasippus  autem  hic  videtur,  desperatis  rebus  omnibus,  se 

devovisse  palri  Tiberino." 38.  Dexter  stetit.     "  He  stood,  on  a  sudden,  by  my  side,  like  a 

guardian  genius."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  tamquam  deus  aliquis,  qui  mihi 

faveret,  adfuit." Cave.    The  final  vowel  of  this  woid  is  short,  the  form  here  employed 

being  deduced  from  the  old  cavo,  -ere,  the '  primitive  and  stem-conjugation  of  caveo-ere.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Anihol.  Lat.  4. 187.  5.  and  in  AnthoL  Lat.  5. 13. 18.  we  have  misce.  For 
other  instances,  and  for  remaiks  in  elucidation  of  this  point,  consult  Struve,  uber  Lat.  DecL 

und  Conf  p.  193. 39.  Pudor  malus.     "  A  false  shame." 43.  Mala  stultilia.    "  Vicious 

folly." 44.  Chrysippi  porikus  et  grex.     "  The  portico,  and  the  school  of  Chrysippus." 

The  ignorant  stoic  here  confounds  the  disciple  with  the  master,  and,  instead  of  referring  to 
ZenOj  the  actual  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  names  Chrysippus  as  such.  Compare,  on  this 
point,  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  126.  The  Stoics  derived  their  name  from  the  porti- 
co  (oroa,  porticus,)  which  Zeno  made  choice  of  for  a  school.  It  was  called  the  Poecile  (ELot- 
kI\ti)  or  "  Painted  porch,"  from  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  other  eminent  artists  with 
which  it  was  adorned.    Hence  the  allusion  to  portkus  in  the  text,  and  hence,  as  we  have 
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just  remarked,  tlie  name  of  "  Stoics,"  Sruuot,  i.  e.  o!  ajrd  rf»s  <rroa?,  "the  men  of  the  porch." 

45.  Autumat.     "  Deem." Haec  formula.     "  This  definition." 46.   Excepto  sapi- 

cnte.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  123. Tenct.    In  the  sense  of  complectitur. 

Compare  the  Greek  Karf^. 

4S.  Velut  silvis,  ubi  passim,  k.c.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  As  is  accustomed  to 
happen  in  vvoods,  where  those  who  wander  about  generally  all  go  wrong  ;  this  one  mis- 
takes  his  way  to  the  left,  thatone  to  the  right :  each  errs,  but  in  a  different  way  from  the 
other:  in  this  same  manner,  (hoc  modo),  believe  thyself  to  be  insane  ;  while  he  who  laughs 
at  thee,  is  in  no  respect  whatever  a  wiser  man  than  thou  art,  and  will  be  hirnself  laughed  at 
by  others  as  not  in  possession  of  his  senses. — 53.  Caudam  trahat.  A  melaphor,  taken,  as  the 
scholiast  informs  us,  from  a  custom  among  children,  wbo  tied  a  tail  behind  a  person  whom 

they  had  a  mind  to  laugh  at. Est  genus  unum,  &c.     Stertinius,  as  Sanadon  observes,  the 

better  to  prove  his  assertion,  begins  with  establishing  it  by  two  examples,  which  cannot  be 
disputed.    From  thence,  as  from  an  acknowledged  principle,  he  wculd  prove  by  comparison, 

that  there  are  more  fools  and  insane  persons  in  the  world  than  we  generally  imagine. ■ 

56.  Huic  varum.     "  The  opposite  to  this." 59.  Serva.     "  Take  care." 60.  Non  magis 

audierit  quam  Fufius  ebrius  nlim,  &,c.  The  idea  of  a  person  madly  rnaking  his  way  amid  such 
dangers  as  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  deaf  to  all   the  exclamations  and  warnings  of  his 
friends,  naturally  reminds  Stertinius  of  the  laughable  anecdote  relative  to  the  actor  Fufius. 
In  the  play  of  Pacuvius,  entitled  Iliona,  Fufius  had  to  support  the   character  of  this  princess, 
andin  thcscene  where  the  shade  of  her  son,  who  bad  been  murdered  by  Polymnestor,  king 
of  Thrace,  appeared  to  her,  and  began  to  address  her  in  the  words  Mater,  te  appello,  pro- 
ceeding  to  relate  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  entreating  the  rites  of  burial,  the  drunken 
Fufius,  who  should  have  awakened  aud  sprung  from  his  couch  atthe  very  first  words  Mater, 
leappello, slept  avvay  in  goodearnest,  vvhile  Catienus,  the  performer  who  acted  the  part  of the 
shade,  and  the  entire  audience  after  him,  (Catienis  mille  ducentis),  kept  calling  out  the  words 
to  no  purpose,  the  intosicated  actor  being  too  soundly  asleep  to  hear  them.     Thus  much  for 
the  story  itself.     A  difficulty,  however,  arises  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Iliona.     Pacu- 
vius,  in  his  tragedy,  imitated  Euripides,  but  Euripides  calls  bis  own  piece  Hecuba,  ('EKdBv), 
whereas  that  of  Pacuvius  isstyled  by  its  author  Iliona,  and  Iliona,  according  to  tbe  ancient 
authorities,  was  the  daughter  of  Priara.     Two   modes  of  esplaining  this  discrepancy  have 
been  suggested  :  one,  that  Hecuba  was  also  called  Iliona,  and  hence  that  the  son  whose 
shade  appears  to  her,  was  Polydorus ;  the  other,  that  Pacuvius  follows  a  different  legend 
from  Euripides.    This  lalter  is  the  more  probable  by  far  of  the  tvvo,  and  receives  great  sup- 
portfrom  the  account  given  by  Hyginus.    According  to  this  writer  (Fab.  109.)  when  Poly- 
dorus,  the  sojj  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  vvas  born,  he  was  consigned  by  his  parents  to  the  care 
of  their  daughter  Iliona,  vvho  was  then   united  in  marriage  with  Polymnestor,  king  of 
Thrace»  and  she  educated  him  as  her  ovvn  son.     Deiphilus,  hovvever,  her  own  offspring  by 
Polymnestor,  she  brought  up  as  if  he  had  been  merely  her  brother  Folydorus.     The  conse- 
quence  was,  that  when  Polyranestor  was  bribed  by  the  Greeks  to  slay  Polydorus,  he  mur- 
dered  his  own  son  instead  of  him,  without  being  avvare  of  the  mistake  ;  and  hence,  in  the 
play  of  Pacuvius,  it  isthe  shadeof  Deiphilus  that  appears  to  Uiona.     The  variation  in  the 
respective  accounts  of  Virgil  and  Hyginus  relative  to  Polydorus,  need  hardly  be  mentioned . 
The  latter  writer  states  thatthe  Greeks,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  wished  to  extirpate  all 
the  race  of  Priam,  and  therefore  promised  Polymnestor  a  large  amount  of  money  and  the 
hand  of  Electra,  Agamemnon's  daughter,  if  he  would  kill  Polydorus.    Compare  Heyne; 
Excuts.  3.  ad  Firg.  JEn.  3. 

61.  Quum  Ilionam  edormit.    "  When  he  sleeps  through  the  part  of  Iliona.'1" Catienis 

mtile.  ducentis.    The  audience  joined  in  the  cry  of  Catienus  to  the  sleeping  performer,  and 

hence  they  are  pleasantly  styled  so  raany  Catienuses.    The  earnestness  with  which  the  spec- 

tators  interfere  on  this  occasion,  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  scene 

■  -tion  v-'as  9  favourifo  one  witb  a  Bom.-in  audience,  who  «eem  to  Jiave  indulged  in  tji^ 
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same  partialify  for  such  spectacles,  as  is  entertained  at  the  present  day  for  the  ghost  in  Ham  • 

let,  or  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 82.  Mater,  te  appetlo.    The  lines,  of  which  these  words 

formed  the  commencement,  are  partially  preserved  for  us  in  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quacst.  1.  44. 

((  Maier,  te  appcllo,  tu,  quaecuram  somno  suspensam  lecas, 
JVequc  tt  mei  miserel :  surge  et  sepeti  natv.m." 

— — Huic  cgo  vulgus,  &c.  The  construction  is  as  follows  :  Ego  docebo  cunctum  vulgus  insani- 
re  errorem  similem  huic  errori.  "  I  will  now  shovv  that  the  common  herd  of  mankind  are 
all  similariy  insane."i.  e.  resemble  eitherorie  or  the  otherpf  the  tvvo  instances  which  1  have 
cited.  The  term  vulgus  h  here  purposely  employed,  as  keeping  up  the  distinction  between 
the  wise  man  of  the  stoics  and  the  less  favoured  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

64.  Insa,nit  velercs  staluas,  &cc.  Stertinius  now  proceeds  to  prove  his  assertion,  that  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  are  all  mad.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  Damasippus  is 
mad  in  buying  up  old  statues  ;  the  creditor  of  Damasippus,  who  lends  him  the  money 
wherevvith  to  make  these  purchases,  is  also  mad,  for  he  knovvs  very  well  it  will  never  be  re- 
paid ;  usurers  are  mad  in«putting  out  raoney  at  interest  with  worthless  and  unprincipled 
men,  for,  however  careful  they  may  be  in  taking  written  obligations  for  repayment,  these 
Proteus-like  rogues  wi!I  slip  through  their  fingers.     Finally,  he  is  rnad  who  lends  money  at 

such  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  that  it  can   never  be  paid  by  the  debtor.- 65.  Esto. 

Accipe,  qnod  nunquam,  tfcc.  An  indirect  mpde  is  adopted  to  prove  the  insanity  of  Dama- 
sippus's  creditor.  The  poet,  for  argument  sake,  concedes  atfirst  that  he  is  sane  (Esto. 
"  Suppose  for  a  raoment  that  he  is  so,")  only  to  prove  him  eventually  altogether  out  of  his 
senses.  If  I  teil  thee,  observes  Stertinius,  to  take  what  I  know  thou  wilt  never  be  able  to 
E'epay,  will  it  be  madness  iri  thee  to  acept  of  it  1  Will  it  not  rather  be  the  heiglit  of  mad- 
ness  for  thee  to  refuse  such  an  otfer  1     lt  is  I,  then,  that  am  mad  in   acting  this  part  to  thee. 

68.  Praesens  Mercurius.     "  Propitious  Mercury." 69.  Scribe  deccm  a  Nerio ;  non  est 

satis,  &c.  With  scribe  supply  tabulas.  Stertinius  is  now  supposed  to  address  some  sordid 
usurer,  whom  he  advises  to  takc  care  and  not  be  overreached  in  lending  out  his  money. 
tt  "Write  ten  obligations  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  after  the  form  devised  by  Nerius: 
stis  not  enough  :  Add  the  hundred  covenants  of  the  knotty  Cicuta."  i.  e.  make  the  individual, 
who  borrows  of  thee,  sign  his  name,  not  to  one  merely,  but  to  ten  obligations  for  repay- 
ment,  and  let  these  be  drawn  up  after  the  form  which  Nerius,  craftiest  of  bankers,  has  de- 
vised,  and  which  he  compels  his  ovvn  debtors  to  sign.  Still,  this  form,  cautious  and  guard- 
ed  as  it  is,  will  not  prove  strong  enough  Add  to  it  the  hundred  covenants  of  the  banker 
Cicuta,  with  which,  as  if  they  were  so  many  knots,  he  ties  down  his  debtors  to  their  agree- 
ments. — As  regards  the  two  ir|dividuals  here  alluded  to,  compare  the  language  of  the  scho- 

liast:  "NcriusctCicutafoeneratorcsfuerccattidissimi." ->A  Nerio.     In  illustratidn  of  this 

usage  of  the  ablative  with  a  preposition,  compare  Lucrelius,  2.  50.  "  fulgorem  ab  auro,"  for 
fulgorem  auri  :  Virgil,  Gcorg.  2.  243.  "  undac  a  fontibus"  for  undac  fontium  :  and  other  es- 

amples,  as  cited  by  Schelter,  L.  G.  vol.  2.  p  100.  Walkefs  transl. 72.  Malis  ridentem  alie- 

nis.  "  Laughingwith  the  clieeks  of  another."  Commentators  differ  in  their  explanation  of 
this  phrase.  According  to  some,  it  means  "  laughing  imraoderately  :"  others  take  it  to  de-' 
note  "  laughing  atthe  expense  of  another,"  while  a  third  class  render  it,  "  forcing  alaugb" 
(i.  e.  vultu  invito,  non  libentcr,  neque  cx  animo,  quasi  non  tuis  sed  alienis  maxillis  rideas.  Com- 
pare  Adagia  Veterum,  p.  421.)  The  only  raerit  which  this  last  interpretation  possesses,  is 
that  of  coinciding  with  tbe  Homeric  phrase,  ol  &'  jjSr)  yvadjxoiai  ysXwuv  aWoTptoici.  It  certain- 
ly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  context.  DSiing  offers  a  fourth  mode  of  elucidating  the 
words  in  question,  which  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  extremely  harsh  and  infelicitous:  His 
comment  is  as  follows  :  "  Horatius  lorutionem  malis  alienis  ridere  accommodavit  tam  prae- 
cedcnti  quam  proximo  versui ;  imagine  ewm  sive  comparatione  mali  dchitoris  cum  Proteo  mblata, 
malis  ridentem  alienis  crit,  modo  hoc,  7>wdo  illo  callide  invcnto  modo  hac,  modo  illa  dolosa  artt 
rfadentem.'1    Thus  far  melis  has  been  regarded  as  coming  from  mfda,  Oae.)    If,  however. 
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we  substitute  y«ra  (orjus,  in  the  present  line,  malis  then  changes  its  long  to  a  shovt  pcnuil , 
and  becomes  a  case  of  malum,  (-i.)  In  this  event,  the  term  in  question,  as  has  already  becn 
alluded  to  under  the  Various  Readings,  refers  directly  lo  the  conduct  of  the  individual  men- 
tioned  by  the  poet,  and  of  all  others  similarly  situated,  as  that  of  unjust  persons  and  evil-do- 
ers,  and  the  meaning  will  be,  "  laughing  at  the  injury  done  to  another."  This  mode  of 
reading  and  translating,  however,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  all  the  rest. 

75.  Putidius  multo  Cfrcbrum  est,  &c.  "  Believe  me,  the  brain  of  Perillius  is  by  far  the  more 
addle  of  the  two,  who  lends  thee  money  which  thou  canst  never  repay."  i.  e.  londs  it  at 
*uch  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  ever  repaid. 
Perillius  appears  tohave  been  a  noted  usurer.     Some  of  the  scholiasts  very  improperly  con- 

found  him  with  the  Cicuta  mentioned  in  verse  69. 76.  Dictanlis.    Thisterm  here  refers 

literally  to  the  creditor's  dictating  the  form  of  the  written  obligation  for  repayment.  This 
theborrower  writes  and  signs.  If  the  money  is  repaid,  another  vvriting  is  signed  by  both 
Ihe  borrower  and  lender.  Hence  scribcre,  "  to  borrow ;"  and  rcscrilerc,  "  to  repay."  Com* 
pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  2.  16. 

77.  Audirc  atque  togamjubeo  componerc,  &o.  Thus  far,  the  examples  of  iusanity,  which 
Stertinius  has  adduced,  have  grown  naturally  out  of  the  particular  case  of  Damasippus. 
He  now  enters  on  a  wider  field  of  observation. — The  expression  iogam  componcre  refers  to 
an  attentive  hearer.     Compare    the  scholiast.     "  Nam  qui  male  coivposita  toga  scdet.  videtur 

v£gligcnler  audire." 80.   Calct.     In  the  sense  of  aest uat. 82.  EUcbori.     Helleborewas 

prescribed  in  cases  of  madness.  Compare.  in  relation  to  this  plant,  Walpoles  Collcction,  vol. 
l.p.  252.  where,  in  a  letterto  the  editor  of  that  work,  Sir  James  Smith  observes  "  We  are 
certain,  Ibelieve,  of  the  iX\i6opos  p'Xaj,  of  Dioscorides  only,  called  in  modern  Greek  <TKdp<p)i, 
which  is  Helleborus  offici.  Prodr.  Fl.  Gr.  a  species  unknown  to  Linnaeus,  though  near  his 
H.  Niger.  VVhatthe  white  hellebore  of  the  ancients  was,  we  are  not  clear.  Sibthorp  sus- 
pecteditto  be  the  Digitalis  ferrugineg,.     It  is   commonly  thought  to  be  Veralrum  album." 

The  black  Hellebore  was  particularly  used  in   cases  of  insanity. 83.  Anticyram  om» 

•ncm.  "  The  whole  produce  of  Anticyra.''  There  were  two  Anticyras  in  the  ancient 
world,  one  in  Thessaly  and  the  other  in  Phocis.  The  first  of  these  places  was  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sperchius,  (Herod.  7.  198.  and  213.)  It  was  said  to  produce  the  ge- 
nuine  hellebore.  (Steph.  Byz.s.  v.  'AvrUvpa.)  The  second  Iay  on  a  bend  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus,  east  of  the  Sinus  Crissaeus.    It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  Helle- 

bore.  (Scylax.  p.  14.  Theophr.  9.  10.  Pausan.  10.  36.) 84.  Ilaeredes  Staberi  summam,  &,c 

"  The  heirs  of  Staberius  engraved  the  sum  he  left  them  on  his  tomb."     With  summam  the 

genitive  haereditatis  may  be  supplied. 85.  Gladiatorum  darc  centum,  &c.     "  They  were 

bound  by  the  will  to  exhibit  a  hundred  pair  of  gladiators  to  the  people."  The  term  damnatl 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  will,  in  which  the  testatorrequired  any  thing  of  his 

heirs,  Hacresmeus  damnas  esto,  or  Haeredes  mei  damnas  sunto. 86.  Arri.    Arrius  appears 

to  have  been  a  noted gourmand  of  the  day,  and  an  entertainment,  such  as  he  should  direct, 
would  be,  of  course,  no  unexpensive  one.    Compare  the  scboliast :    "  epulum  ad  arbitrium 

Arriivoracissimi." 87.  Frumenti  quantum  meiit  Africa.     Africa  Propria  was  famed  for  its 

fertility,  (compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  10.)  and  hence  the  comment  of  the  scbo- 
liast:  "  Et  frumentum,  quantum  Africa  feracissima  milteret,  hoc  est,  infinitum^s — Sive  ego 
prave  seu  rcctc  hoc  voUi,  nc  sispatruus  mihi.  The  words  employed  by  Staberius  in  his  will. 
Doring  seems  inclined  to  think,  thatthe  expressions  here  employed  are  based  upon  some  old 
formula,  usually  introduced  by  testators  into  their  wills,  for  the  purpose  of  rerainding  their 
heirs  that  their  wishes  in  the  preraises  must  be  strictly  complied  with. — —88.  Ncsispatru- 
us  mihi.  "  Be  not  severe  against  me,"  i,  e.  Blame  me  not.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Serm.  2.  2.  97. 

39.  Hoc  vidissc,    "  Foresaw  this."  j.  e.  that  they  would  refuse  to  engrave  the  aiaounl 
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the  inheritance  on  his  tomb,  unless  they  were  forced  to  do  it  by  severe  penalties. 91. 

Quoad.     To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  reading,  as  a  word  of  one  syllable. Crcdidit  in~ 

gens pauperiem  vitium.     Coinpare  Ode  3.  24.  42.     "  Magnum  paupcries  opprobrium." 94. 

Videretur.    For  the  cornmon  form  visus  esset.     Compare  Tcrcntc,  Adclpk.  2.  2.     "  Non,  si  rc- 

disset,  ei  pater  veniam  daret,"  and  Serm.  1.  6. 80.  as  cited  by  Bentley,  ad  loc. 98.  Hoc.     Al- 

ludingto  his  accumulated  riches  :  and  in  this  we  seethe  reason  for  ihe  injunction  which  Sta- 
berius  laid  upon  his  heirs.  As  he  himself  thought  every  thing  of  wealth,  he  conceived  that 
posterity  would  adopt  the  same  standard  of  excellence,  and  entertain  the  higher  opinion  of 
him,  the  greater  they  saw  the  sum  to  be  which  he  had  amassed  during  his  life,  and  left  by 

testament  to  his  heirs. 99.   Qitid  simile  isti  Graecus  Aristippus.     "  What  did  the  Graecian 

Aristippus  do  like  this  man,"  i.  e.  how  unlike  to  this  was  the  conduct  of  the  Graecian  Aris- 
tippus.  The  philosopher  here  naraed  was  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  which  derived 
its  name  from  his  native  city,  Cyrene  in  Africa.  Of  the  descent  and  early  education  of  Aris- 
tippus  littleis  known  :  but,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  some  distinction,  may  be  conjec- 
turedfrom  his  having  sent  his  son  to  the  Olympic  Games,  and  his  having  supported  him  at 
Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  His  mind,  however,  vvas  too  frivolous,  and  probably  his 
education  had  been  too  luxurious,  to  permit  him  heartily  to  adopt  the  pririciples  and  imbibo 
the  spirit  of  his  master.  Pleasure,  according  to  him,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  human  pur- 
suit,  and  it  is  only  in  subserviency  to  this,  that  fame,  friendship,  and  even  virtue,  are  1o  be 
desired.  Since  pleasure  then,  argued  our  philosopher,  isto  be  derived,  not  from  the  past  or 
tlie  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  will  take  care  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  vvill  be 
inditTerent  to  life  or  death.  His  doctrine  was,  of  course,  much  decried  by  the  stoics,  and  Ster» 
tinius,  who  was  himself  a  stoic,  has  given  an  ill-natured  turn  to  this  story,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  much  cornmended  by  Cicero  ;  for  Aristippus  had  only  one  slave  to  follow 
him,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  not  a  large  number  ;  and  he  ordered  that  slave  merely  to 

throw  away  as  much  of  his  money  as  was  too  heavy  to  carry. 103.  Nil  agit  exemplum  li~ 

temquodliteresolvit.  "  An  instance,  which  solves  one  difficulty  by  raising  another,  con- 
cludes,  thou  wilt  say,  nothing."  Stertinius  here  anticipates  an  objection  that  might  be  urg- 
ed  againsthis  mode  of  reasoning,  and  in  so  doing  indulgeshis  feelings  of  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  Aristippus.  The  excessive  regard  for  wealth,  which  characterised  Staberius. 
cannotbe  censured  by  adducing  the  opposite  example  of  Aristippus,  forthis  last,  according 
to  him,  is  equally  indicative  of  an  insane  and  distempered  mind. 

104.  Si  quis  cmat  cilharas,  <fcc.  Stertinius  allows  the  force  of  the  objection,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  decide  who  is  the  greater  fool,  Staberius  or  Aristippus  ;  but  he  now  gives  other 
instances  to  determine  the  question  against  the  former.  Money  to  a  miser  is  Iike  an  instru- 
ment  of  music  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  not  how  to  play  on  it.     They  both  ovve 

their  harmony  to  the  art  of  using  them. 105.  Nec  studio  cilharae,  ncc  Musae  dcditus  ulli. 

*'  Neither  from  any  love  for  the  lyre,  nor  because  attached  to  any  Muse,"  i.  e.  to  any  branch 

of  the  musical  art.    The  poet  here  describes  one  " plane  apovcos." 106.  Formas.  "  Lasts." 

Compare  the  Greek  koXo-kovs  {Ka\oir6biov)  and  b  %v\ivos  novs. 108.   Undique.     "  By  all." 

110.    Compositis.      "  What  he   has  accumulated." Metuensque  retut  contingere  sacrum. 

Compare  Serm.  1.  1.   72. 116.  Nihil  est.   "Nay." 117.  Age.  "  Still  farther."  Equiva- 

lent  to  audiporro. Undeoctoginta  annos  natus.     "  When  seventy-nine  years  old," 120. 

Nimirum.     "  No  doubt."     Ironical. 121.  Morhojactatur  eodem.    "  Labour  underthe  same 

malady."  Literally,  "are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  same  disease."  Compare  the  Greek  form 
of  expression  voaois  xtlP<*fyc9ai. — —123.  Disinimice.  "Object  of  hatred  to  the  gods  them- 
selves."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Quasi  ipsi  dei  irascantur  avaro :  exsecrabilis." 

■ — -Are  tibi  desit  ?     Supply  an.     "  Or  is  it  lest  want  may  overtake  thee  ?" 124.   Quantu- 

lum  enim  summae,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas,  when  the  ellipsis  is  supplied,  is  as  follows  :  Be 
of  good  cheer,  old  man  !  want  shall  not  come  nigh  thee !  "  for,  how  little  will  each  day 

take  from  thy  accumulated  hoard,  if,"  &c. 125.  Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore.     Comparev 

verse  59  of  the  preceding  satire, — -127.  Si  qnidvis  satis  esi.     "  If  any  thing  suffices."  i  e 
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ii  our  wanls  are  so  few  a-  thou*raaintainest  them  to  be.  Covetous  men  have  alvvays  sonie 
excuseat  hand  to  palliate  and  disguise  theiravarice  ;  that  they  deny  themselves  nothingne- 
cessary  ;  that  nature  is  satisfied  with  a  little,  &c.  Stertinius  here  rctorts  very  severely  upon 
them.    If  nature'a  wants  are  so  few,  why  dost  thou  commit  30  many  crimes  to  heap  up  rich- 

es,  which  thou  canst  be  as  well  without. 128.   Turfsanus.    We  have  here  a  new  charac- 

ter  introduced,  and  a  new  species  of  madness  passes  in  review. 130.   Gmnts  pueri  cla- 

mcntque  puelluc.     Compare  Serm.  1.  1.  85. 

131.  Quum  laquco  uxorcm  interimls,  &c.  The  scene  again  changes,  and  the  stoic  now  ad- 
dresses  one  who  had  strangled  his  wife,  to  get  into  possession  of  a  rich  portion  ;  and  ano- 
ther,  who  had  poisoned  his  mother,  in  order  to  attain  the  sooner  to  a  rich  estate.  Thus  ava- 
>ice  is  regularly  conducted  through  all  its  degrees,  until  it  ends  in  murder  and  parricide. 
i  here  is  110  doubt,  observes  Dacier .  but  that  Horace  alludes  to  two  acts  of  cruelty  that 
were  committed  in  his  lime,  and  had  his  eye  upon  two  men,  the  one  of  whom  had  strangled 
his  wife,  the  other  poisoned  his  mother.  As  to  the  first,  we  know  nothing  of  him  ;  the 
other  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  person  mentioned  ia  Serm.  2.  1.  53.  under  the  name  of 

Scaeva. 132.  Quid  enim?     "Andwhynot."     Stertinius,  at  first,  ironically  concedes, 

ihat  the  individual  in  question  is  not  insane,  because,  forsooth,  he  neither  killed  his  mother 
at  Argos,  nor  with  the  sword,  as  Orestes  did.  Just  as  if  the  place  or  instrument  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  criminality  of  the  act.  After  this,  however,  he  changes  to  a  serious 
tone,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  Orestes,  in  fact,  was  the  least  guilty  of  the  two.  The  lat- 
ter  slew  his  mother,  because,  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  the  Furies  maddened  and  im- 
pelled  him  to  the  deed  :  but  the  moment  his  mother  fell  beneath  his  hand,  insanity  depart- 
ed,  and  reason  returned.  VVhereas  the  person  whom  the  stoic  addresses,  after  having  com- 
mitted  crimes  to  which  nothing  but  his  own  inordinate   desire  of  riches  prompted   him,  is 

still  as  insane  as  ever  in  adding^to  his  store. 137.  Quin  ex  quo  habitus  male  tuiae,  &c. 

"  Moreover,  from  the  time  that  Orestes  was  commonly  regarded  as  of  unsound  mind." 

The  expression  male  tvtae  is  here  equivalent  to  male  sanae. 139.  Pyladen.     Pylades,  the 

well-known  and  intimate  friend  of  Orestes. 141.  Hanc   Furiam.     Compare  Euripides, 

Orestes.  259.  where  Electra  is  addressed  by  her  brother  :  pi<%'  pV  ovca  rSiv  ijxQv  'Epiwiw. 

Splendida  bilis.  "  High-toned  choler."  The  stoic  will  have  that  Orestes  was  not  insane  af- 
ter  he  had  slain  Clytemnestra,  but  only  in  a  state  of  high-wrought  excitement.  This  state- 
njent,  so  directly  in  opposition  to  the  common  account,  may  either  be  a  discovery  of  the 
stoic's  himself,  or  else  Horace  may  have  followed  a  different  tradition  from  that  which  Eu- 
ripides  adopted.  At  all  events,  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  preceding  note, 
as  taken  from  the  Orestes  of  the  Athenian  poet,  represents  the  prince  under  the  infiuence  of 
something  much  raore  powerful  than  "  splendida  bilis." 

142.  Pauper  Opimius.  hc.    Another  instance  of  the  insanity  of  avarice.     "  Opimius,  poor 

amid  silver  and  gold  hoarded  up  within."     A  faithful  description  of  the  miser. 143.   Vei- 

entanum.  Understand  vinum.  The  Veientan  wine,  his  holiday-beverage,  is  described  by 
Porphyrion  as  being  of  the  worst  kind.  "  Pessimum  vinum  in  Veiento  (i.  e.  Veientano  agro) 
Tuzscziur."   SoMartial,  (1. 104. 9.)  in  speaking  of  an  avaricious  man,  observes :  "  Et  Veientani 

bibiturfaex  crassa  rubelli.'" 144.   Campana  trulla.     "  From  an  earthen  pot."     The  epithet 

Campana  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  earthen-ware  of  Campania.  Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Serm.  1.  6. 118.  The  trulla  was  a  species  of  pot  or  mug  used  for  drawing  wine,  and 
from  which  the  Uquor  was  also  poured  into  the  drinking-cups.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  there- 
fore,  is  not  that  Opimius  drank  his  wine  immediately  from  the  trulla,  but  after  it  had  been 
poured  from  such  a  vessel,  (made  of  earthen-ware  and  not  of  better  materials,)  into  thepo- 
culumoT  cup.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  **  Trulla  erat  vas  «amparaluTH 
ad  vinum  hauriendum  et  poculo  infundendum,  Ex  Borat.  Serm.  2.3.  144.  colliguntfuissepocu- 
lum,  quia  trulla  potari  dicitur.  Sed  Jioc  non  est  consequens.  Trulla  potatur,  quia  est  inter  in- 
strumentad  vasa.  mtibus  in  convhits  nlimnr,  conf,  Burmann.  ad  Petron.  c.  75."—- — Vappam. 
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Compare  Explariatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  16. Profestis.     Compare  Explanatory JNoleS, 

Serra.  2.  2.  115. 147.  Midlum  celer  atquefidelis.     "  A  man  of  great  promptness  and  fide- 

lity."  Compare,  as  regards  thisphraseology,  Plin.  Epist.  1.9.  "  Mullum  inepios  laborcs."- > 

152.  Mcrfvivo?  "What!  while  l  am  yet  aliVe  ?" — •■ — Ut  vivas  igitur,  vigila :  hocage.  The 
reply  of  the  physician.  Connect  the  traiti  of  ideas  as  follows  :  In  the  state  in  which  thoii  tft 
present  art,  thou  canst  hardly  be  saidto  be  alive:  "  that  thou  mayest  live  therefore  in  reality, 
arouse  thyself,  do  this  which  1  bid."  Hoc  age  occurs  also  among  the  Roman  writers,  as  tit 
form  of  words  used  by  the  cryer  in  enjoining  silence  at  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites. 

Compare  Budacus,  de  asse.  5.  and  Brisson,  de  Formul.  1.  17. 154.  Ivgenua.    Consult  Va- 

rious  Readings. -Fultiira.     Compare  Lucret ius,  2.  1147.  "  Et  fulcire  cibis  atque  omnia  sus- 

ientare,'1  and  4.  865.  "  Pfoptetea  cupitur  cibus  ut  suffulciat  artus."- Ruenti.    ln  ihe  sense  of 

dcficienti.     The  term  is  here  employed  on  account  Of  its  direct  opposition  Xofultura. 155. 

Hoc ptisanarium  oryzae.  "  This  deeoction  of  rice."  Compare  Dioscorides,  2.  79.  and  88. 
Galen.  lib.  1.  ad  Glaucon.  Plin.  H.  N.  18.  13.  "  Maxime  oryza  gaudent  (Indi,)  ex  qua  ptisanam 
confciunt,  quam  reliqui  mortales  tx  hvtdeo?*  Horace  htfs  purposely  employed  the  diminutive 
plisanarium  in  the  text  (or,  more  correctly  speaking,  has  himself  forraed  that  diminulive)  in 
order  to  imitate  the  mild  and  soothing  language  of  a  niedical  adviser,twho  is  endeavouring 
to  conquer  his  patienfs  repugnance  to  some  profFered  draught. 

160.  Cur,  Stoice.  Stertinius  here  puts  the  question  to  liiniself,  and  immediately  subjoins  the 

auswer. -161.  Non  est  cardiacus.     "  llas  nothing  the  matter  with  his  storaach."     The  car- 

diacus  morbus  is  a  disorder  attended  with  weakness  and  pain  of  the  storaach,  debility  of 
body,  great  sweatings,  &c.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  KapSia,  "  the  upper  orffice  of 
the  stomach,"  "  the  stomach"  itself,  &c.  Compare  the  language  of  Celsus,  3. 19. ;  "  Id. 
(itapSiaicbv,  genus  morbi,)  nihil  aliud  cst  quam  nimia  imbecitlitas  corporis,  quod,  stomacho  lan- 

guente-,  immodico  sudorc  digeritur."- Craterum.  Craterus  was  a  physician,  of  whom  Cicero 

speaks  in  a  flattering  manner  in  his  correspondence  with  Atticus  (Ep.  ad  Att.  12.  13.  and  14.) 
Persius  designates  under  this  name  a  physician  in  general  (3. 65.),  which  clearly  proves  the 
high  reputation  of  'the  individual,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory.  Galen  makes  men- 
tion  of  several  remedies  employed  with  success  by  Craferus,  and  particularly  of  an  antidote 

against  the  bite   of  venomous  animals.-^— 162.    Negabit.  scil.   Craterus. 163.   Morbo 

acuto.  Compare  Celsus.  3. 2.  "  Moibus  acittus  est,  ubi  sine  intermissionibus  accessiones  et  dolores 

gravcs  urgent"——l64.  Aequis.     In  the  sense  of  Propitiis. 165.  Porcum.     As  all  the 

good  and  bad  accidents  that  happened  in  families,  were  generally  attributedto  the  household- 
deities,  Stertinius  advises  the  man,  who  by  the  favour  of  these  gods  is  neitherperjured  nor  a 

miser,  gratefully  to  sacrifice  a  hog  to  them,  which  was  their  usual  oblation. 166.  Naviget 

Anticyram.  Compare  note  on  versc  83.  The  expression  naviget  Anticyram  (or  Anticyras) 
is  one  of  a  proverbial  character,  and  equivalent  to  "  insanus  est."  Compare  the  Greek 
form  of  tlie  adage,  ^ivcsitv  eh  'AvriKvpag,  and  consult  Erasmus,  Chil.  1.  cent.8.  52. p.  274.  ed. 
Sleph.——Baratkro.  "  On  the  greedy  and  all-devouring  gulf  of  the  populace."  Consult 
Various  Readings.  The  populace,  constantly  deraanding  new  gratifications  frora  the  can- 
didates  for  their  favour,  and  never  satiated,  are  here  forcibly  compared  to  a  deep  pit  or  gulf, 
into  which  many  things  may  be  thrown,  and  yet  no  perceptible  diminution  in  depthpresent 
itself. 

169.  Divcs  antiquo  censu.    "  Rich  according  to  the  estimate  of  former  times,"  i.  e.  who,  in 
the  earlier  and  simpler  periods  of  the  Rornan  state,  when  riches  were  less  abundant,  would 

liave  been  regarded  as  a  wealthy  man." Divisse.    Contracted  from  divisisse.—- — 171. 

Talos  nucesque.  "  Thy  tali  and  nuts,"  i.  e.  thy  playthings.  Comraentators  generally  sup- 
pose,  that  the  tali  here  alluded  to  are  the  same  with  those  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers  in  connection  wiih  games  of  chance,  and  as  opposed  to  the  tesserae.  (Cbm- 
pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  4.  18.)  This  opinion,  however,  cannot  be  correct.  The 
tali.  to  which  these  commentators  refer,  were  four  in  number,  and  therefore  the  young  Ti- 
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berius,  spoken  of  in  tbe  text.  would  have  had  no  very  great  occasion  for  couniing  his,  had 
they  been  such  as  these  :  nor,  besides,  is  it  easy  to  see,  how,  if  the  number  of  iali  with  which 
games  of  chance  were  played  was  ahvays  the  same,  any  of  them  could  be  lost  to  another. 
The  tali,  in  truth,  of  which  Horace  here  makes  mention,  were  a  kind  of  bones,  with  which 
children  used  to  play.  They  are  analogous  in  this  sense  to  the  aarpdyaXoi  with  which  Cupid 
and  Ganymede  are  represented  as  playing  in  the  following  passage  of  Apollonus  Rhodius, 
and  where  Cupid,  afler  having  won  all  trom  his  opponcnt  but  tiuo,  ends  by  depriving  him  of 
these  also.  The  circumstance  of  the  d<rrpdya\ot  in  this  case  being  of  gold  is,  of  course,  mere 
poetic  ornament. 

d/«yi'  d<sTpayd\oio~i  Se  r<5  ye 
^prurtttj,  a't  Kovpot  bu>)6ecs,  £^t<5unro. 
nat  p'  b  uiv  >)5>i  x&jurav  ivt-x\eov  w  vnb  ua$i7> 
ftdpyos  "Epuj  Aflffjj  vrroicf^ave  %etpbs  dyoarbi . 
opdbs  i<peoTT}<hs'  y\vKepbv  d~i  ot  du<pt  irapetds 
Xpotjj  SdWev  epevdos.  b  <5'  iyyvdev  dK\a$bv  ?)cro 
vlya  KaTn<pi6wv  Sotu>  <5'  e%ev,  dWov  £0'  aforws 
d\\to  tTTtirpoieis.  Ke\6\<oTO  ce  /cay^aAdwvTt. 
Kat  ur)i>  tovs  ye.  irapaco-ov  irei  irpoTipotctv  6\ictras 
0>j  Kcveals  ovv  xepclv  dufixavos. ("&?>$•  3.  117.  seqq.  ed.  Wellaner.) 

Compare  also  the  154th  verse  of  the  same  book,  where  Cupid  is  said  to  have  collected  to- 
gethcr  all  the  dcTpdyaWoi,  and,  after  carefully  counting  them,  to  have  given  them  to  his  mofher 
to  keep  for  him ' 

<l>7i'  8  <5'  «p'  dcrpayd\ovs  cvvauficaTo,  Ka86s  <pactv<o 
utiTpbs  iTjs,  ev  irdvras  dpt6uf}cas,  fid\e  k6\ito). 

As  regards  the  nuces  mentioned  by  Horace,  we  may  observe,  that  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  einplOyed  in  some  other  youthful  game,  perhaps  that  of  "  even  and  odd,"  or  else  the 
amusement  Which  the  Greeks  mean  by  the  verb  irevTa\t6i$etvi  the  Spaniards  of  the  present 
day  by  "juegode  tabas,"  the  French  by  -'jeu  des  osselets,"  the  Germans  by  "  Knobeln," 
and  our  own  youth  by  "  jackstones." 

172.  Sinu  lizxo.  "  In  tbe  bosom  of  thy  gown  left  carelessly  open."  Aulus  carried  about 
his  playthings  iu  the  bosom  or  sinus  of  his  praetexta,  which  he  allowed  to  hang  in  a  loose 
and  careless  manner  abouthim.     The  anxious  father  saw  in  this,  and  in  what  immediately 

follows,  (donare  ct  ludere),  the  seeds,  as  he  feared.  of  prodigality  in  after-life. Donare  et 

ludere.     "  Give  theni  away  to  others,  and  lose  them  at  play."     Consult  Various  Readings. 

173.   Trislem.     "  With  an  anxious  brow." 174.  Vesania  discors.  "  Different  kinds  of 

madness,"  i.  e.  the  father  feared  lest  Aulusshould  become  a  prodigal,  and  Tiberius  a  miser." 

175.  Notnentanum.     Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  1.  101. Cicutam.     Com- 

pare  note  on  verse  69. 178.    Coercet.      "  Assigns  as  a  limit,"    i.  e.  deems  sufficient. 

What  is  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  nature. 180.  Aedilis,  fucritve  vcstrum 

praetor.  The  offices  of  aedile  and  praetor  being  the  principal  avenues  to  higher  preferment, 
and  those  who  were  defeated  in  suing  for  them  finding  it  difficult,  in  consequence,  to  attain 
any  office  of  magistracy  for  the  time  to  come,  it  was  a  necessary  result  that  canvassing  for 
the  respective  dignities  of  aedile  and  praetor,  should  open  a  door  to  largesses  and  heavy  ex- 

penditure,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  voters. 181.  Intestabilis  et 

saccr.  "  Infamous  and  accursed."  The  epithet  intcstabilis,  which  both  here  and  in  general 
is  equivalent  simply  to  infamis,  denotes,  in  itsproper  and  special  sense,  an  individual  who  is 
neither  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  lo  make  a  will,  be  a  witness  to  one, 
or  receive  any  thing  by  testamentary  bequest.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Unterko.hner , 
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as  cited  by  Heindorf  ad  loc.  and  also  Sallust,  Jug.  67.  Tacitus,  Ann.  15.  55.  P££».  if.  iV.  30.  & 

Aulus  Gellius,  6.  7.  and  7.  18. 182.  In  cicere  atquefaba,  &c.    Alluding  to  largesses  bes- 

towed  on  tlie  populace.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast:  "  Antiquis  temporibus,  ubi 
pauperiores  erant  Romani,  hacc  dabantur  et  spargebantur  in  vulgus  ab  his  qui  ludos  Florales  ex- 
hibcbant,  ad  plausum  et  favoiem  populi  captandum.^    Horace  here  puts  for  largesses  in  ge- 

neral  those  of  a  particular  kind,  though  of  an  earlier  date. 183.  Latus.    '*  Putfed  up  with 

importance." Circo.     Compare  Explanatory  JNotes,  Serm.  1.  6.  113.-— — Et  aSneus  utstes. 

"  And  that  thou  mayest  stand  in  brass,"  i.  e.  mayest  have  a  brazen  statue  raised  to  thy  ho- 

nour,  and  as  a  meraorial  of  thy  Hberality. 184.  Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis,  &c.    Allud- 

ing  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  largesses  on  the  private  resources  of  the  individual  vvho  bestows 

them. — —185.  Scilicet.    Ironical. Agrippa.    M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  illustrious  Ro- 

rnan,  having  been  elected  aedile  A.  U.  C.  721,  displayed  so  much  magnificence  in  the  ce- 
lebration  of  the  Circensian  games,  and  in  the  other  spectacles  which  he  exhibited,  and  also 
evinced  such  munificent  liberality  in  the  public  buildings  with  which  he  caused  the  city  to 
be  adorned,  as  to  be  every  where  greeted  with  the  loudest  acclamations  by  the  populace. 

Compare  Dio  Cassiits,  49.  43.  Plin.  H.  N.  36.  13. 186.  Astuta  vulpes.     Supply  veluti,  or 

some  equivalent  particle.     "  Like  a  cunning  fox  having  imitated  a  noble  Iion  ?" 

187.  Ne  quis  humasse  velit,  Sic.  Stertinius  now  brings  forward  a  new  instance  of  insanity, 
thatof  no  less  a  personage  than  the  royal  Agamemnon  himself,  in  ofFering  up  his  own  daugh- 
ter  as  a  victim  to  Diana.  The  transition  at  first  view  appears  abrupt,  but  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  this  new  example  is  airned  directly  at  the  criminal  excessesto  which  ambition  and 
a  love  of  glory  lead,  the  connection  between  it  and  the  concluding  part  of  the  previous  nar- 
rative  becomes  immediateiy  apparent.  A  man  from  the  lower  rank  is  here  introduced,  who 
enquires  of  Agamemnon  why  the  corpse  of  Ajax  is  denied  the  rites  of  burial.  The  mo- 
«arch  ansvvers,  that  there  is  a  just  cause  of  anger  in  his  breast  against  the  son  of  Telamon, 
because  the  latter,  while  under  the  influence  of  phrenzy,  slew  a  flock  of  sheep,  calling  out 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  consigning  to  death  Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  Agamemnon. 
The  interrogator  then  proceeds  to  show,  in  reply  to  this  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Grecian 
king,  that  the  latter  was  far  more  insane  himself,  when  he  gave  up  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to 

the  koife  of  the  sacrificer. 188.  Rex  sum   "  I  am  a  king,"  i.  e.  I  do  this  of  my  own  roy- 

al  pleasure,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  enquire  into  the  motives  of  my  conduct.^ Et  ae. 

quam  remimperilo.  The  humilily  of  his  opponent,  in  seeming  to  allow  his  royal  manner  of 
deciding  the  question,  now  extorts  a  second  and  more  condescending  reply  from  the  mo- 

narch. 189.     Inutio.     "  With  impunity." 191.  Di  tibi  dent,  &c,    Compare  Homer,  IL 

1.18. 

vjxiv  [.dv  Seol  Solev  'OXu^iTrta  S6jxar'>  cyovrzq 
iKiripaai  H(>id[iOio  t:6\lv,  cv  3'  oiKaS'  iKioOac. 

192.  Consulere.  "  To  ask  questions."  Both  consulo  and  respcndeo,  as  used  in  the  present 
passage,  are  termsborrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Roman  bar.  Compare  the  remark  o£ 
Doring :  "  Juriseonsutti  ab  iis,  qui  eos  adeivnt  consuluntur,  et  ii  consulentibus  respondent." 

Compare  also  Turnebus,  Advers.  7.  10.  Bnsson.de  Form.  5.85.- 145.  Gaudeat  vtpopulus 

Priari,  &c.     Compare  Homer,  II.  1.  255.  >}  ksv  yvQfiaai  Upiajxos,  UptdL:oio  rt  nalSes. 197.  Mille 

ovium  insanus,  &c.  In  this  and  the  following  line  we  have  the  reply  of  Agamemnon,  but 
almost  the  very  first  word  he  utters  (insanu*)  excuses,  in  fact,  Ajax  and  condemns  himself.  A 
man,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  vvho  revenges  himself  upon  the  corpse  of  an  ihsane  person,  must 
be  raore  insane  himself  than  the  individual  was  who  injured  him.    As  regards  the  story  of 

Ajax,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  compare  Sophocles,  Ajax,  925.  Ovid.  Met.  13.  391. 

199.  Natam.  Iphigenia.— — Aulide.  Aulis,  on  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  and  almost  opposite 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  when 
aboutto  sail  for  Troy.  (Compare  Euripides,  Iph.  in  Aul.  120.  Id.  164.  Homer,  H.  2.  303. 
Afsckylus,  Agam.  181.  seqq.)    Strabo  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could  not  con- 
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tain  more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet  must  bave  assembled  in  the  neighbouring  port  of 
Bathys,  which  was  much  more  extensive.  (9.— vol  3.p.  400.  ed.  Tzschh.)  From  Xenophon  We 
learn,that  when  Agesilaus  was  on  tho  point  of  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  to  carry  ori  the 
war  against  Persia,  he  had  intended  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  but  was  opposed  in  this 
design  by  the  Boeotarchs,  who  appcared  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony  with  an  armed  force. 
(Hellen.  3.  4.  4.)  Pausanias  reports,  that  tbe  temple  of  Diana  still  existed  when  he  visit- 
ed  Aulis,  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  fevv,  and  those  chiefly  potters.  (9.  19. 
Compare  Dicacan-h.  Slat.  Gr.  88.  Plin.  4.  7.  Steph.  Byz  s.  v.  AuAi?-)  The  port  which  Stra- 
bo  calls  Bathys,  is  also  noticed  by  Diodorus  Sieulus.  (18.  713.)  It  still  retains  the  name  of 
Vathi.  (Spon.  vol.  2.  p.  319.  Dodwcll,  vol.  %p.  154.)  Sir  William  Gell  describes  it  as  an 
excellent  harbour,  formed  by  two  peninsulas  advancing  on  each  side,  so  as  to  render  the  en- 
trance  sufficiently  narrow.  Near  it  is  a  smaller  port,  probably  that  of  Aulis  itself,  and 
there  are  vestiges  of  buildings  on  one  of  the  peninsulas,  but  the  ruins  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain  to  the  right,  and  a  city  running  down  the  south  side,  are  more  considerable.  (Iti- 
iicrary,p.  133. Cramer's  Ancicnt  Greece,  vol.  2.p.  262.  seqq.) 

200.  Improbe-     "  Wicked  man." 201.   Rectum  animi.     "  Thy  right  mind." Quor- 

mm  insanus  ?  "  Why  is  the  hero  styled  by  thee  insane  ?"  The  interrogator  demands  of 
the  monarch,  why  he  called  Ajax  insane  when  speaking  of  him  in  relation  to  the  affair  of 
the  sheep.  Compare  verse  197.  Qaorsum  is  here  equivalent  to  the  simple  cur,  an  usage 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Cicero.     Compare  Nisolius,  Lex.    Ciceron.  s.  v.  for  examples  of 

this. 203.   Uxorect  gnato.     Tecmessa  and  Eurysaces.     Compare  the  remark  of  Doring  : 

"  Uxor,  utpassim  conjux,  defemina  quae  uxoris  loco  habetur.     Tecmessa  enim,ex  quajQjax  Eu- 

rysacen  procreavit,    non  sensu  proprio  ejus    ujot  fuit." Mala  mulla  precalus   Atridis. 

■"  Though  he  uttered  many  imprecations  against  the  Atridae." 204.  Ipsum  Ulixcn.  "  Ulys- 

ses  himself,"  who  was  tbe  cause  of  his  madness. 205    Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes,  &c.     Aga- 

memnon  speaks,  and  refers  to  the  well-known  story  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter, 

Adverso  litore.     "  On  an   adverse  shore.''     Corapare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast : 

"  Adverso  litore  :  inimico,  unde  navigare  nov.  poterant."  Heindorff  makes  adverso  have  the 
meaning  of  "  opposite."  i.  e.  the  shore  opposite  to  Troy.     There  is  nothing  whatever  to 

sanctionsuch  a  mode  of  interpretation.     Aulis  was  opposite  to  Euboea,   not  to  Troas. 

206.  Divos.  The  common  account  assigns  the  adverse  winds,  which  detained  the  Grecian 
fleet,  to  the  instrumentality  of  Diana  alone  :  here,  however,  the  allusion  is  not  only  to  Dia- 
na,  but  to  the  other  deities,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  requested  by  Diana,  and  to  have 
Aided  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes. 

208.  Q«i  spccics  alias,  &c.  The  construction  is  as  follows :  llh,  qui  capkt  species  rerum. 
aiias  veri,  aliasque  scehris,  permizias  tumullu  affectuum,  habebiiur  commotus.  "  He,  who  shall 
form  in  mind  ideas  of  things,  partly  true  and  partly  criminal,  confounded  together  amid  the 
tumult  of  his  passions,  will  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  discrdered  intellect,"  i.  e.  he,  who, 
blinded  by  passion,  confounds  together  the  ideas  of  things,  and  mistakes  what  is  criminal  for 
ivhat  is  right  and  proper,  will  justly  be  accounted  mad.  This  detinition  suits  the  conduct  of 
Agamemnon  as  forcibly  as  it  does  that  of  Ajax.    For  it  will  make  no  difference,  according 

to  the  stoic,  whether  a  foolish  ambition,  or  v/hether  anger,  be  the  impelling  cause. 210. 

Stultitiane  an  ira.    Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast.    "  Stultitiane  ut  tu ;  an  ira,  vt 

Ajax" 212.   Ob  titulos  inanes.    Alluding  to  the  ambitious  feelings  of  Agamemnon,  and 

to  his  desire  of  distinction  bolh  with  the  present  age  and  with  posterity. 213.  Quum  tu- 

midumest.     "  When  it  isswollen  with  ambition." 214.  Si  quis  lectica,  &c.     The  plebei- 

an  gives  his  royal  antagonisf  no  quarter.     He  has  already  shown  that  bis  folly  was  criminal, 

he  now  proves  that  it  was  ridiculous. 215.  Aurum.  "  Golden  ornaments." 217.  Inter- 

dicto  huic  omne,  &,c.  "  The  praetor,  by  a  decree,  will  deprive  this  madman  of  all  control 
over  his  property,  and  the  care  of  it  will  devolve  on  his  relations  of  sound  mind."  We  have 
here  an  amusing  instance  of  the  license  taken  by  the  poet  with  the  "  mos  Romanus,"  or,  Ro- 
man  custom  of  applying  to  other  nations,  and  to  other  times,  expressions  and  epithets  whicli 
b«H  onlv  the  Boman  Ftate.  -  Compare  fbe  use  of  the  term  plebeius  in  the  188tb  veree.     \^ 
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regards  the  principle  of  law  involved  in  the  case  raentioned  in  the  text,  compare  the  pas* 
sage  of  Cicero,  de  Inv.  2.  50.     "  Lex  est :  Sifuriosus  cst,  agnalorum  gentiliumque  in  eo  pecuni* 

aque  ejus  potestas  esto." 220.  Ergo  iJbi  parva  stultilia,  &c.     Consult  Various  Readings. 

221.  Qui  sceleratus,  et  furiosus  est.     "  He  vvho  is  vvicked  will  also  be  mad."  i.  e.  every  wick- 

ed  man  is  at  the  same  time  a  madman. 222.  Quem  cepit  vilrca  fama,  &c.     "  Around  the 

head  of  him  whom  glittering  fame  has  captivated,  Bellona,  delighting  in  scenes  of  blood- 
shed,  has  rolled  her  thunders."  i.  e.  the  man  whom  a  love  of  glory  seizes,  is  also  mad,  for 
that  glory  can  only  be  attained  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood.  Compare,  in  relation  to 
the  epithet  vitrea,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  20.  As  regards  the  expression  circumtonu- 
it,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ancients  ascribed  to  thunder  a  maddening  or  deranging  in- 
fluence  on  the  mind.  Hence,  the  words  hunccircumtonuit  Bellona,  become,  in  a  free  transla- 
tion,  equivalent  to,  "him  Bellona  has  thundered  out  of  his  sensesand  plunged  iri  frenzy." 

224.  Nunc  age,  luxuriam,  &g.  Stertinius,  intending  next  to  prove  that  spendthrifts  and 
prodigals  are  mad,  returns  to  Noraentanus,  whom  he  had  brought  upon  the  scene  in  the 

175th  verse. ^Arripe.     "  Arraign."     Compare  the  explanation  of   Doring:    "  Tanquam 

prehensum  reum  adesse  jube.'>, — - — 225.  Vincet.      "  Will  prove."  Equivalent  to  argumcntis 

probabit.     Compare  Cicero,pro  Cluent.  44.    "  Vincc,  virum  bonum  fuisse  Oppianicum.'''1 

228.  Tusci  turba  impiavici.  "  The  worthless  crew  of  the  Tuscan  street."  Who  these  ih- 
famous  characters  vvere  may  be  learnt  from  the  words  of  the  scholiast  Acron,  and  also  from 
the  following  passage  of  Plautus,  Curc.  4.  1.21.  "  In  Tusco  vico  sunt  homines  qui  ipsi  sese, 
venditant."  The  Tuscan  street  vvas  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  and  conse- 
quently  nearer  the  Palatine.  It  appears  to  have  led  from  the  forum  to  that  part  of  the  city 
calledthe  Velabrum,  and  from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  Vicus  Tuscus  was  so  called  from  its  having  been  inhabited  by  a  parly  of  Tuscans,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history,  but  authorities  difler  both  as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
Stances  of  thisTuscan  settlement  in  Rome,  (Compare  Varro,  L.  L  4.  8.  Tacitus.  Ann.  4, 
65.    Livy,  2. 14.  Dion.  Hal.  5.  36.— Cram^r's  Ancicnt  Ilaly,  rol,  l.p.  406.) 

229.  Fartor.  "  The  poulterer."  Literally  "the  fowl-Crammer."  Compare  the  remark 
of  Ruhnkcn,  ad  Terent.  Eun.  2.2,26.  "  Fartores  tunt  qui  ares  farciunt  et  saginant."  So 
Columella  8.7.  observes,  *'  Finguem  facere  gallinam  quamvis  fartoris,  non  rustici,  sit  ojficium,1* 

&.c.     The   term  fartor  also   denotes  "  a  sausage-maker,"  a\\avTOTT<h\vi. Cum   Velabro. 

"  With  the  venders  of  the  Velabrum,"  i.  e.  with  those  who  sell  various  kinds  of  food  in  the 
quarter  of  the  city  denominated  Velabrum.  The  name  of  Velabrum  was  applied  generally 
to  all  the  ground  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  betvveen  the  base  of  the  Capitol 
andthe  Aventine.  According  to  Varro  (L.  L.  4.  8.)  the  term  was  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  vehere,  because  this  part  vvas  formerly  svvampy,  ahd  subject  to  floods,  whence  it  was 
necessary  to  eraploy  boats  in  order  to  pass  from  one  hill  to  the  other.  We  find  the  name 
subsequently  restricted  to  two  streets,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  titles  of  Vela* 
brummajus  and  minus»  Nardini  conceives,  that  they  ran  parallel  to  eacb  other  from  the 
Circus  Maximus  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  intersecting  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  the  Vicus  Juga- 
rius,  and  the  other  streets  vvhieh  led  from  the  forum  to  the  Tiber.  (Cramefs  Ancient  llaly, 
%ol.\.p.M§.')—? — Macellum.  Underthis  name  vvere  comprehended  the  various  market- 
places  where  different  commodities  were  sold.  These  were  ali  contiguous  to  one  another, . 
along  the  Tiber.  The  appellation  Macellum  is  said  to  have  been  derived  frora  one  Macellus, 
whose  house  had  stood  there.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  true  etymology 
must  be  soughtin  the  term  fjtaiaWura,  which,  according  to  Varro  (L.  L.  4.  32.),  was  applied 
to  such  placesby  the  Lacedaemonians.     Comparc  Schneider  Worterb.  s.  v>  M<xks\ov. 

231.  Verbafacitleno.     "  The  pimp  speaks  for  the  rest." 233.  Aequus.     Ironical. 

234.    In  nivG  Lucana.    Lucania  was  famed  for  its  wild  boars.    Cornpare  Serra.  2.  8.  6. — ™ 
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\jcrsatus.      *13ooted."' 237.  Sume  tibi  dccics.     With  dccics  supply  ceniena  millia  sester- 

iiuin.     The  young  spendthriit  gives  this  ainount  (about  $35,<KiO.)  (o  the   hunter,  the  sanie 

to  the  fishcrman,  and  twice  as  inuch  to  the  pimp. 238.   Undc.     Equivalent  to  t  cujus 

<Iomo. 

239.  Filius  Aesopi  dctradam,  &tc.  We  have  here  a  new  instance  of  prodigality,  rivalling 
even  thatof  Nomentanus,  in  the  case  ot  Clodius,  son  of  the  famous  tragediau  Aesqpus. 
The  story  told  of  bim  by  Stertinius  will  remind  us  of  the  one  relative  to  Cleopatra.  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  to  Clodiusthe  merit  of  having  invented  tliis  piece  of  extravagance,  though 
Cleopatra  surpassed  the  Roman  spendthrift  in  the  value  of  the  pearl  which  she  dissolved. 
The  account  of  the  naturalist  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  by  the  stoic  :  "Prior(i.  e. 
ante  Cleopatram)  idfccerat  Romaein  unionibus  magnae  taxationis  Clodius  Iragoedi  Aesopijili- 

ics,  Tclictus  ab  co  in  amplis  opibus  haeres, ut  experietur,  in  gloria  palati,  quid  sapercnl  mar- 

garitae  :  atque  ut  mire  ptaeuere,  ne  solus  hoc  scirtt,  singulos  uniones  cojtvivis  quoque  absorbcndo.s 
dcdit."  (H.  N  9.  59.)  The  scholiast,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  statement  more  in  unison 
with  our  text  :  "  Hic  (Clodius)  Metellac,  quac  eum  deperibat,  ablaium  unionem et  aceto  dilulum 

sorbuit." Metellae.   Who  this  female  vvas  is  uncertain,  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  one  oi 

whom  Cicero  speaks,  Ep.  ad  Att.  11.  23.  Compare  Heindorjf,  adloc,  and  Buylc,  Dict.  Hist. 
ctCrit.  s.v.  Metclla.  She  must  have  been  wealthy,  since  none  but  the,  richest  femaleswere 
able  to  wear  such  expensive  ornaments  as  those  to  which  the  story  alludes.  The  pearl  ear- 
rings  of  the  Roman  ladies  would  seem,  from  the  account  of  Seneca,  (de  Benef.  7.  9.)  to  have 
been  composed  of  several  pearls  placed  up-on  one  another  :  the  more  common  number  Avas 
three,  two  below  and  one  above.  (Corapai^  Lipsius  ad  Scnec.  I.  c.)  From  the  costly  na- 
ture  of  these  ornaments  arose  the  common  saying  at  Rome,  that  the  pearl  was  a  female:s 
lictor,  i.  e.  formed  her  title  to  respect  vvhen  she  appeared  abroad  ;  and  hence  the  name  Du;  - 
%os  given  to  an  ear-ring  of  pearl.  i.  e.  "  a  proof "  of  birth  or  of  wealth.  (Compare  Pliny,  H.  N. 
9.  35.  and  56.)  In  the  Digcsts,  (34,  tit.  2.  32.  8.)  a  passage  occurs,  relative  to  these  ear-rings 
composed  of  three  pearls,  froro  which  we  learn  tbat  they  were  still  farther  beautified  by  the 
addition  of  eraeralds.  Petronius  also  makes  mention  of  the  margarita  tribacca  (c.  55.),  on 
which  consult  the  remarks  of  his  editor  Burmann.  At  a  later  period,  smdl  balls  of  metal 
wer,e  often  emplcyed  instead  of  pearls,  and  ear-rings  made  in  this  manner  were  calied  crota- 
la.  (Consult  Pignori,  de  Servis,  p.  206. — Rccueil  dc  31.  de  Caylus,  volf  7.  pl.  94.  3. — Boetti-- 
gefs  Sakma,p.  334.  French  transl.) 

240.  Decies  solidum.  "  A  whole  million  of  sesterces."  Corapare  the  explanation  of  Du- 
ring :  "  Solidum,  totum,  integrum,  non  in  partes  quasdam  divisum,  sed  in  unum  conjunctum ; 
ergo  integram  decies  ccntenorum  millium  HS  summam  uno  Itaustu  absumsit.'"     So  also  tbe  scho- 

liast:  "  lntegrum  decies  centena  milUa  sestertium." 241.  Qui  saaior,  ac  si.    w  In  W'hat  re= 

spect  lessinsane,  than  if." 243.  Quinti  progenies  Arri.     Compaie  note  on  verse  86. ■ 

244.  Nequitia  etnugis,  &c.  "  Most  closely  assimilated  to  each  other  in  profiigacy  and  folly, 
and  in  perverted  desires."     Gemellum  is  here  equivalent  to  simillimum,  andagrees  as  an  epi- 

thet  with  par.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Gemellum.     Coucors  et  aequale."- 246.  Q,uor- 

sum  abeant?  &c.  "  To  which  class  are  they  to  go  ?  Are  they  to  be  marked  with  chalk  as 
sane,  or  with  chaixoal  as  insane  tn  Among  the  Romans,  white  \yas  the  lucky  colour,  black 
the  unlucky.  Hence  things  of  a  favourable  or  auspicious  nature  were  denoted  by  the  for- 
mer,  andthose  of  anopposite  character  by  the  latter,  Compare  Explanatory  Xotes,  Ode 
1.36.10.  i 

247.  Aedijicare  casas.    "  To  build  baby-houses."-=-*—24S.  Luderc  par  impar.    <:  To  play 

at  even  andodd." Equiiare  in  arundine  longa.     Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression 

naXapov  TTcpiBavra  'i-izevav,  and  Toup,  Emend.  ad  Suid.  ct  Hesych.  vol.  2.  p.  222.  ed.  Oxon. 

249.  Amentia  verset.     "  IMadness  will  be  the  impelling  motive,"  i.  e.  all  will  pronounce  him 

mad. 250.  SiputHlius  his  ratio,  &c.    "  If  reason  shall  clearly  prove,  that  to  love  is 

naore  puerile  even  than  these,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference-  whether  thou  raise,  in  the 

109 
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dust,  sucli  chiidish  worksas  thou  formerly  diusi,  when  three  years  old,  or,'-i  $}C.  Stertinias 
iiere  passes  to  the  madness  of  those  who  are  enslaved  by  the  passion  of  love.  The  question 
put  by  the  stoic  is  as  foliows :  If  reason  shall  clearly  establish  the  point,that  they  who  love 
are  guilty  of  even  greater  puerilities  than  those  just  enumerated,  will  it  not  be  better  for 
Jovers  to  follovv  the  example  of  Polemon,  and,  by  changing  entirely  their  feelings  and  sen= 

timents,  enter  on  a  wiser  and  a  better  course  of  life? 253.  Quod  olim  mutatus  Polemon. 

u  What  the  reformed  Polemon  once  did."  Polemon  was  an  Athenian  of  distinction,  who 
in  his  youth  had  been  addicted  to  infamous  pleasures.  As  he  was  one  morning,  about  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  returning  home  from  the  revels  of  the  night,  clad  in  aloose  robe,  crowned 
with  garlands,  strongly  perfumed,  and  intoxicated  with  wine,  he  entered  the  school  of  Xe- 
nocrates,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  philosopher  and  his  doctrine  to  ridicule.  The 
latter,  however,  dexterously  changed  his  discourse  to  the  topics  of  temperance  and  modesty, 
which  he  recommended  with  such  strength  of  argument  and  energy  of  language,  thatPo- 
lemo,  heartily  ashamed  of  the  contemptible  figure  which  he  made  in  so  respectable  an  as« 
sembly,  took  his  garland  from  his  head,  concealed  his  naked  arm  under  his  cloak,  assumed 
asedate  and  thoughtful  aspect.  and,  in  short,  resolved  from  that  hour  to  relinquish  his  li- 
centious  pleasures,  and  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  With  such  ardour  did  he 
apply  himself  to  his  studies  as  to  succced  Xenocrates  in  his  school.  Compare  Diog.  Laert. 
4.  16.     Suidas,  s.  v.    Val.  Max.  6.  9. 

254.  Insignia  morbi.     "The  marks  of  thy  distemper."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Du- 
rtng:  "  Externa  signa  moUioris  vitae"  and  that  of  the  scholiast,  "  Instrumenta  luxuriae." 

The  distemper  here  alluded  to  is  the  mania  of  debauchery  and  illicit  pleasure. 255. 

Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia.  "  Tby  rollers,  elbow-cushion,  mufflers."  These  properly  were 
confined  to  women,  and  only  adopted  by  the  more  effeminate  of  the  other  sex.  The  Fas- 
dolae  were  pieces  of  cloth  or  other  material,  with  ■which  the  effeminate  youth  ofthe  day, 
in  imitation  of  the  woraen,  covered  their  arms  and  legs,  wrapping  them  around  their  limbs 
like  bands  or  rollers.  The  Romans,  it  wili  be  recollected,  wore  neither  stockings  nor  any 
under-garment  for  the  hips  and  thighs. — The  CuLital  was  a  cushion  or  small  pillow,  for  sup= 
porting  the  elbow  of  the  effeminate  when  reclining  at  an  entertainment.  Compare  the 
scholiast:  "  Cubital :  pulvillux,  qui  cubito  coenantis  supponi  solebat."  Some,  however.  jmder- 
stand  by  the  term  a  kind  of  fore-sleeve,  extending  from  the  elbow  downward,  and  otliers  a 
species  of  short  cloak,  descending  as  far  as  the  elboW,  and  with  which  the  head  might  be  co- 
vered,  if  requisite  ;  used  properly  by  those  who  were  in  feeble  health. — The  Focalia  (quasi 
faucalia,  afaucibus,)  kept  the  neck  and  throat  vvarm. 257.  Impransi  magistri.    "  Of  the 


259.  Amator  exclusus  qui  distat  ?  "  How  does  a  discarded  iover  differ  from  this  ?"—— 
260.  Agit  ubi  stcum.  "  When  he  deliberates  with  himself/'  This  whole  passage  isan  imi- 
tationof  ascene  inthe  Eunuchus  of  Terence  (Act.  1.  Sc  1.)  where  Phaedria,  conceiving 
hiraself  slighted  by  Thais,  is  debating  whether  he  shall  answer  a  summons  from  her  or  not, 
while  the  slave  Parmeno  tries  to  urge  on  his  master  to  firmness  of  resolve,  and  a  more  ratio« 
nal  course  of  conduct.- — 282.  JVe  nunc.  For  ne  nunc  quidem,  which  Terence  has.  As  re- 
gards  the  use  of  ne  for  ne  quidem,  compare  Ermsii,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  Drakcnborch,  ad  Liv.  33. 
49.  §  3.     Burmann.  ad  Sueton.  Vit.  Aug.  37.     Kuhvken  ad  Rutil.  Liip.p.  129.  ascited  by  D6- 

ring  and  Heindorff. 263.  Finire  dolores.    "  To  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings,"  i.  e.  by 

abandoning  forever  the  author  of  them. 265.  Qiiae  res  nec  modum  habet,  &c.    "  That 

which  has  not  in  itself  either  measure  or  advice,  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  reason  and  by 
measure."    Compare  the  language  of  Terence  : 

,{  Here,  quae  resin  se  neque  consilium  neque  modum 
Habet  ullum,  eamconsilio  regerenonpotss.u 

-=»—267.  Ina7tiorehaecsnntmala,&c.    This  imitation  of  a  beawtifulidea  is  far  inferioi'  in 
jf6  exprcsslon  to  that  of  the  origmEl, 
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"  luamore  haec  omniainsunt  vilia  :  injuriac. 
Suspicionet,  inuuicitiac,  induciac, 
Bellum,  pax  rursum." 

-70.  Rsddere  ccrta  sibi.    "  To  render  steady  and  fixed." Ac  si  insanire  paret  certa  ra- 

tione  modoquc.  "  Than  if  lie  try  to  play  the  madman  in  accordance  with  fixed  reason  and 
measure."  i.  e.  by  right  reason  and  rule.     Compare  Terence,  "  Quam  si  des  operam,  ut  cuni 

rationeinsanias." £72.  Quid?  quum  Picenis,  &c.     The  stoic  now  passes  to  another  kind 

of  insanity  connected  with  the  passion  of  love,  the  practising,  namely,  of  various  foolish  and 
superstitious  contrivances,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiog  if  one's  passion  will  be  successful. 
Under  this  head  he  alludes  to  a  common  mode  of  divining,  adopted  in  such  cases  by  lovers. 
They  placed  the  seeds  of  apples  between  their  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  shot  them  forth 
in  an  upward  direction.     If  the  seed  struck  the   ceiling  of  the  chamber,  it  was  considered 

an  exceJIent  omen. 272.  Picenis  pomis.     The  apples  of  Picenum,  as  being  of  the   bcst 

kind,  arehere  put,  kot  e&xfv,  for  any.  Compare  Serm.  2.  4.  70.  Juceiial.  11.  72. 273.  Pe.r 

nes  le  es  ?     "  Art  thou  in  thy  senses." 274.  Quum  balhaferis  annoso  verba palato.     An  hy- 

pallage,  for  quumbalbis  verbis  fcris  annosum  palatum.    The  allusion  is  now  to  some  "  senex 

amator."—? — 275.  Aedijicantt  casas.    Compare  note  on  verse  241. Adde  cruorcm  stultitiat. 

"  To  the  folly  of  love  add  the  bloodshed  which  it  often  occasions." 276.  Atque  ignem 

gladio  scrutare  modo.  "  And  only  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword."  Nottostir  the  fire  with  a 
sword  (ttup  paxaipq:  /z^  cKa\evciv)  was  a  precept  of  Pythagoras,  by  which  the  philosopher 
raeant  that  we  ought  not  to  provoke  a  man  in  a  passion,  or  throw  him  into  a  more  violent 
rage  ;  and  farther,  that  a  man  transported  by  passion  ought  not  to  give  into  every  thing  that 
his  rage  dictates.  Horace  here  applies  this  saying  to  the  conduct  of  lovers,  whose  passions 
often  carry  them  to  murders,  bloodshed,  and  all  manner  of  extravagar.ee  ;  often,  too,  their 
rage  turns  against  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  Marius,  mentioned  immediately  after,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  slew  his  mistress,  and  then  in   despair  threw  himself  headlong  from  a 

rock. 277.  Hellade  percussa  Marius,  &c.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Marius  quidam  ob 

amoris  impatientiam  Helladem  puellam  occidit,  quod  ab  ea  contemneretur." 278.  Ccrritus 

fuit?  "Was  he  out  of  his  senses  ?"  Corapare  Nonius  (1.  213.)  "  Cerriti  et  larvati  male 
sani,  aut  Cereris  ira  aut  larvarum  incursatione  animo  vexati."    Compare  also  the  Greek 

form  ArjptjTpianos. An  commotae  crimine  mentis.  &c.     Every  wicked   man,  observes  Fran- 

cis,  is  a  fool,  for  vice  and  folly  are  synonymous  terms.  But  mankind  endeavour  to  divide 
these  ideas,  thus  nearly  related,  by  giving  to  each  of  them,  at  particular  times,  a  difFeren? 
name.  As,whenthey  would  find  Marius  guilty  of  murder,  they  would  acquit  him  of  mad- 
ness.  But  the  stoic  condemns  him  of  both,  since,  in  his  philosophy,  murder  and  madness 
are  "kindred  terms"  (cognata  vocabula). 

281.  Libertinus  erat,  quicircum,Sic.  The  stoic  now  directs  his  attack  against  those  who 
display  their  folly  by  seeking  for  things  that  are  inconsistent  with  their  condition,  or  by  ad- 
dressing  vows  to  the  gods  that  are  unreasonable  and  absurd.  There  is  not  a  word  here,  as 
Dacierwell  remarks,  which  does  not  aggravate  the  folly  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
freedman.  He  wasold,  senex,  and  should  havebetter  known  what  prayer  to  make ;  siccus, 
his  folly  was  not  an  effect  of  wine ;  Inutis  muniffus,  he  washed  his  hands  with  temper,  and  a 
realspiritof  religion  :  and  yet  he  makesthis  extravagant  petition,  only  becauaethe  gods  are 

able  to  grant  it,  not  that  it  is  in  itself  just  and  reasonable. Compita.     In  tbe  compita,  or 

places  wbere  two  of  more  roads  raet,  Augustus  ordered  statues  of  the  public  Penates  to  be 
erected,  that  puhlic  worship  might  be  openly  rendered  to  them  by  those  who  passed  by. 
Compare  the  scholiast :     "  Jusserat  Augustus  in  compitis  deos  Penates  constitui,  ut  studiosius 

colerentur." 282.  Lautis  manibus.    Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Quia  solebant  precaturi  deos 

manus  et  pedes  abluere."— — Unum,  unum  me  surpite  morti.    "  Save  me,  me  alone,  from 

death."     Surpite  is  for  surripite. 283.  Quiddam  magnum  addens.    Consult  Various  Read- 

ings.   What  magnwm  refera  +o  the  poet  pnrposely  leaves  uncertain.    The  allusion,  probably. 
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is  to  some  vow. 285.  Nisi  litigiosus.     Masters  vvere  bound,  if  they  warranted  a  siave  ai 

liie  time  of  sale,  to  make  that  warranty  a  full  and  perfect  one.  When  the  seller  gave  a 
ialse  account,  or  omitted  to  mention  any  defects,  the  purchaser  had  a  right  of  action  against 

him. 287.  Meneni.    A  passing  thrust  at  some  individual  of  the  day,  remarkable  for  his 

stupidity  and  folly,  and  who  is  here  honoured  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  vvhole  family 

as  it  were  of  fools. 288.  Jupiler,  ingentes  qui  das,  kc.     A  frightful  instance  of  supersti- 

iion  is  here  given.     A  mother  begs  of  Jupiter  to  cure  her  son,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  & 

vow,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  on  her  part,  vvill  bring  certain  death  to  him. 289.  Mcnses 

jam  quinque  cubantis.     "  Who  has  been   lying  sick  now  for  five  months." 290.  Illo  mane 

die  quotu  indicis,  &c.  "  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  thou  dost  appoint  a  fast,  naked 
shall  he  stand  in  the  Tiber."  The  commentators  seem  generally  agreed,  that  the  day  here 
alluded  to  is  Thursday,  (dies  Joris),  and  that  the  satire  of  the  poet  is  levelled  at  the  super- 
stitious  observances,  of  Jewish  and  Egyptian  origin,  which  had  begun  about  this  time  to  be 
introduced  amongthe  lower  classes  at  Rome.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Selden,  de  1.  N.  3. 
15.  accordingto  whom  the  Jevvs  were  wont  to  fast  on  the  5th  day  of  every  week  (Thurs- 
day).  The  placing  of  her  son  in  the  Tiber  appears  to  be  an  imitation,  on  the  part  of  the 
superstitious  mother,  of  some  Egyptian  rito.  Compare  Juvcnal,  6.  522  seqq.  So,  the  Jupi- 
piter  whom  she  addresses  in  prayer,  would  seem,  from  the  following  remark  of  Hirt  (Bit~ 
derb.  vol.  \.p.  75.),  to  have  been  thc  Jupiter  Serapis,  with  whose  worship  the  ignorant  mo- 
therblends  a  Jewish  rite  :  "  Auf  Reliefs,  Gemmen,  Miinzen  sieht  man  den  Serapis  auch  ais 
Qott  der  HeiUcunde,  mit  dem  Knotenstoeke  des  Aesculap,  der  mit  der  Schtange  umwunden 
ist."     Compare  also  Crcuzefs  Symboiik,  vol.  2.  p.  431.  of  the  German  vvork. 

#93.  Ez  praecipiti.     "  From  his  imminent  danger."     i.  e.  from  the  dangerotfs  malady 

which  threatens  his  life.- KccabiL    In  Boucher's  "  Supplement,"  as  very  gravely  quoted 

by  Du  Bois,  an  attempt  is  made,  frorn  this  and  other  passages  of  the  ancient  writers,  to  esta- 
blishan  analogy  betvveen  nex,  mco,  veicvg,  and  vsicpos,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  familiar  phrase 
"  Old  Nick"  on  the  other  !  The  Latin  and  Greek  words  are  certainly  related  to  each 
nther,  but.  as  regards  the  main  discovery  itself,  let  us  say  to  the  etymologist  "naviga  Anti- 

c.yram." 295.   Timore  deorum.     Compare  the  Greek  expression  htcnSaifxoviq,  and  the  ex- 

cellent  remark  of  Seneca,  Epist.  47.     "  Deo  salis  cst,  quod  colitur  et  amatur,  non  potest  cum  ti* 

more  misceri.,, 296.  Haec  rnihi   Slcrlinius,  &c.     Damasippus,  after  recounting  his  inter- 

view  with  Stertinius,  and  the  remarks  of  the  latter,  now  resumes  the  conversation  in  person 

with  Horace,  which  had   been   broken  off  at  verse  41. 297.  Arma.     Alluding  to  the 

preceptsjust  laid  dovvn  by  the  stoic. — -298.  Tctidem  audiet.     "  Shall  hear  as  much  of  him- 

self " Atque  respicefe  ignolo  discet,  &c.     "-  And  shall  learn  to  look  back  at  the  things 

which  bang  behind  him,  and  of  vvhich  he  is  ignorant."  Some  explain  this  passage  by  a  re- 
ference  to  verse  53,  "  caudam  lrahat.,,  It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  it,  with  other  com- 
mentators,  as  an  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Esop,  which  says,  that  Jupiter  threw  over  the 
shoulder  of  every  mortal  two  bags  ;  that  the  faults  of  his  neighbour  were  put  into  the  bag 
before  him,  and  his  ovvn  into  that  behind  him.    Compare  Phaedrus,  4.  9.  and  Persius,  4.  24. 

300.  Stoiee,  post  damnum,  &c.  The  poet  wishes,  as  Torrentius  and  Sanadon  remark,  that 
Damasippus  may  sell  every  thing  hereafter  for  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  a  wish  that  insults  the 
honest  wisdom  of  a  philosopher.  Thus,  in  covert  terms.  he  advises  him  to  return  to  his 
merchandisc,  and  trouble  his  head  no  more  about  philosophy,     Damasippus  understands 

l.he  ridicule,  and  is  very  sufficiently,  though  vvith  not  too  much  delicacy,  revenged. 303. 

Manihus.     Consult  Various  Readings. Agaue.     This  female,  inspired  wtth  Bacchanalian 

fury,  tore  in  pieces  her  son  Pentheus,  vvhom  she  mistook  for  a  wild  beast,  and  carried  his 
liead  about  with  her  as  a  trophy  of  the  animal  vvhom  she  supposed  had  been  destroyed  by 

her.     Compare  Euripidcs,  Bncch.  1230.  and  Ovid.  Met.  3.  712. 308.  Acdificas.    Wieland 

supposesthat  Horace,  about  this  time,  was  improving  the  appearance  of  his  Sabine  farm, 
which  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  his  patron,  and  ronvertingthe  smali  farm-house  that 
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«.tood  on  it  into  a  kind  of  villa.  This  excited  the  ill-will  of  his  enemies  at  Rome,  and,  as 
Maecenas  at  this  same  time  was  erecting  his  splendid  residence  on  the  Esquiline,  they 
charged  the  poetwith  an  attemptto  ape  the  concluct  of  his  superiors.     It  is  to  thi3  that  Ho- 

race  pleasantly  allndes,  under  the  character  of    Damasippus. Longos.      "  The  great.'* 

There  is  a  punin  this  word  as  opposed  to  moduli  bi^edalis,  since  it  meanss  tall  as  well  nsgreat. 
Horace  was  of  diminutive  statupe,  as  he  himself  acknowledges.     Compare  Epist.  1.  20.  24. 

nnd  also  «■  Life  of  Horace,"  p.  v.   of  tliis  volume. 309.  Et  idem  corpore  majorem,  &c, 

"Andyetthou  art  wont  to  laugh  at  the  fierceness  and  the  martial  air  of  Turbo  when  in 
arms,  as  too  great  for  his  stature."    Turbo  was  a  brave  but  dirainutive  gladiator. 

312.   Te  quoque  verum  est.     Supply  facere.     Verum  is  here  equivalent  to  rccium  or  aequum, 

Oompare  Epist.  1.  7.  ult.  and  1.  12.23. 313.   Tanto  dissimilem  it  tanto  certare  minoi em. 

"  So  unlike  and  so  ill-fitted  to  vie  with   him."     Minorem  ceriare  is  a  Graecism. 314.  Ab- 

sentis  ranacpullis.  &c.  Although  this  fable  is  not  to  be  found  among  those  that  remain  to  us 
of  Aesop's,  yet  there  is  every  probability  that  it  is  otie  of  his.  Phaedrus,  however,  recounts 
the  fable  in  a  different  manner.  He  tells  us  that  a  frog,  seeing  a  bull  in  the  meadow,  became 
jealous  of  his  bulk,  and  began  to  blow  herself  up  that  she  might  rival  him.     Horace's  man- 

ner  is  by  far  the  more   lively. 315.  Matri  denarrat.     "  He  tells  his  mother  all  the  parti- 

culars."     The  verb  dcnarro  is  happily  chosen. 316.  Cognatos.     "  His  brothers."    Equi- 

valent  here  to  una  secum  natos. 317.  Num  tantum.     Supply  ingens,  and  consult  Various 

Readings. — -321.  Oleum  adde  camino.  A  proverbial  form  of  expression,  and  equivalent 
here  to  insaniae  nova  alimenta  praebe.  Horace,  according  to  Damasippus,  is  mad  enough 
already :  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  goes  on  writing  verses,  the  increase  of  madness  will  be 
so  violent,  that  it  may  fitly  be  comparedto  the  flame  which  fiercelyarises  when  oil  is  thrown 

uponthefire. 322.  Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit,  sanus  facis  et  tu.    The  idea  intended  to  be 

conveyed  is,that  all  poets  are  unsound  in  mind.  The  ancients  would  seem  to  have  believed, 
indeed,  that  no  one  could  either  be  a  genuine  poet,  or  great  in  any  department  of  exertion, 
unless  he  left  the  beaten  track,  and  was  influenced  by  some  sort  of  feeling  bordering  on 
madness  or  melancholy.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Plato,  Phaedr.  49.  "O?  «V  avev  pavias 
Moug-wi/  im  -oirj-iKas  &upas  d(piKT]Tai,  ■zeccQtli  ws  apa  ek  re^vrjs  iKavos  Troirjrfis  icdfjievos,  arsXr/s  airos  rc 
Kal ))  -rroirio-is  vnd  tTjs  t&v  jxaivoLiivwv  f)  tov  eio(ppovovvTosi)<pavi<j8n.  and  also  Aristotle,  Problem,  30.  1. 
Aia  rt  irdvTES,  ocot  -cntTToX   yeydvaatv  avSpss    ?}  KaTa  (ptXoaocpiav  J)  T.o\tTtKfjv  rj   voir,civ  r)  Ti%vas,  (paivovTac 

lteXayXo\iKol  tlvat ; 323.  Non  dico  horrcndam  rabiem.    "  I  say  nothing  of  thy  dreadfully  vin- 

dictive  spirit." Cullummajorem ccnsu.  "Thystyle  ofliving.too  expensive  forthyfortune." 

324.  Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te."    Damasippus,  do  mindthy  own  affairs."    Keepthyself 

to  the  things  which  concern  thee,  my  good  friend. 326.  0  major  tandem  parcas,  &c. 

"  O  greater  madman  of  the  two,  spare  at  length  one  who  is  in  this  thy  inferior."  Compare 
the  version  of  Francis :  u  Thou  mightier  fool !  inferior  idiots  spare/' 


SATIRE  4.  A  person  calledCatius  repeats  to  Horace  the  lessons  he  had  received  from  an 
eminent  gastronome,  who,  with  the  most  important  air,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
language,  had  delivered  a  variety  of  culinary  precepts.  The  satire  is  written  with  the  view 
of  ridiculing  those  who  made  a  large  portion  of  human  felicity  consist  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  This  abuse  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  the  poet,  himself  a  staunch 
adherent  to  the  more  refined  forms  of  that  philosophy,  undertakes,  for  tbe  honour  of  his 
master,  to  expose  and  deride.— Doring  supposes  that  Horace,  having  freqnently  heard  the 
secrets  of  the  culinary  art  made  a  topic  of  conversation  by  some  of  the  guests  at  the  table 
of  Maecenas,  seizes  the  present  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  them,  and  that,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Catius.  he  alludes  to  an  entire  class  of  persons  of  this  stamp.    According 
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to  Manso  (Schriften  uiid  Abhandlungcn,p.  59.)  Catius  appears  to  have  had  for  fais  prototype 
one  Malius,  a  Roman  knight,  famed  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  precepts  of  the  culinary 
art. 


1.  Undeetquo  Catius?  A  familiar  mode  of  salutation.  The  substitution  of  the  third  for 
the  second  person  shows  the  intimacy  of  tiie  parties.  For  a  literal  translation,  supply  the 
ellipsis  as  follows;  unde  venit  et  quo  tendit  Catius  ?  In  Plato  we  have  asimilar  address  in  the 

second  person,  (Phaedr.  init.)  <£0u  «Jcufye,  -nol  koX  ix6Bev\ Non  est  mihi  ternpus.    Under- 

stand  confabulandi. 2.  Ponere  signa  novis  praeccptis.     "  To  commit  to  writing  some  new 

precepts."  An  elegant  form  of  expression,  for  lilteris  mandare  nova  praecepta.  Compare  the 
scholiast :  "  Scribere,  consignare  litteris,  novn  praecepta.  "  There  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  use  of  the  term  signa,  on  the  present  occasion;  for,  as  sotne  of  the  precepts 
alluded  to  woiild  have  reference  merely  to  the  weight  or  measure  of  ingredients,  or  the 
proportion  in  which  they  were   to  be  mised,  a  simple  mark  or  two,  or  a  {e\v  abbreviations, 

might  suffice  for  them. Novis.    This  epithet  irnplies,  that  the  precepls  in  question  are 

such  as  have  never  before  been  made  known. 3.  Anytique  reum.    "  And  him  who  was 

accused  by  Anytus,"  i.  e.  Socrates,  in  the  number  of  whose  accusers  was  Anytus.  This 
individual  was  a  leather-dresser,  who  had  long  entertained  a  personal  enmity  against  So- 
crates,  for  reprehending  his  avariee,  in  depriving  his  sons  of  the  benefits  of  learning,  that 
they  might  pursue  the  gains  of  trade.  The  other  two  accusers  were,  Melitus,  a  young  rhe- 
torician,  and  Lycon. — -4.  Stc  tempore  laevo.    "  At  so  unseasonable  a  time."— — 6.  Inter- 

ciderit  tibi.    "  Shall  have  escaped  thee,"  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  my  interruption. 7. 

Hoc.  "  This  faculty,''  i.  e.  of  recollecting,  or  recalling  a  thing  to  mind.  The  allusion  is  to 
memory,  both  natural  and  artificial. Mirus  utfoque.    Ironical. 

8.  Quin  id  erat  curaet  &c.     "  Why,  I  was  just  then  considering,  how  I  might  retain  them 

all  in  mind,  as  being  nice  matters,  and  expressed  in  nice  language. 10.  Hominis.    Thc 

individual  wbo  uttered  these  precepts  to  Catius ^-11.  Cclabitur  auctor.    The  poet  evi- 

dently  had  some  person  in  view,  to  whom  all  could  make  the  application,  even  tbough  his 
name  was  kept  back.    lt  was  most  probably  some  man  of  rank,  whom  he  did  not  vvish 

openly  to  provoke.    Compare  Introductory  Remarks. 12.  Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  eritt 

&c.  "  Remember  to  serve  up  those  eggs  which  shall  have  a  long  shape,  as  being  of  a  better 
taste,  and  more  nutritious,  than  the  round."  Catius  preserves  a  regular  order  in  detivering 
his  precepts.  He  begins  with  the  first  course  of  the  Roman  tahles,  then  proceeds  to  the 
fruit,  which  was  called  the  second  table,  and  ends  his  remarks  with  some  general  refiections 
upon   neatness  and  elegance.     The   Roman   entertainments,  it  will  be  recollected,  always 

commenced  with  eggs.     Compare  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  6. 14.  Namque  marem 

cohibent  callosa  vilellum.  "  Forthey  have  a  thicker  white,  and  contain  a  male  yolk."  Lite- 
rally,  "  for,  being  of  a  thicker  white,  they,"  &,c.  The  verb  cohibent  is  extremely  well  se- 
lected:  the  albumen  of  such  eggs,  being  of  a  thicker  consistence  than  that  of  others,  keeps 
the  yolk  conjined,  as  it  were,  on  every  side,  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  In  relation  to  the 
term  callosa,  compare  PUny  (H.  N.  14.25.)  *'  resina  callosior,"  i.  e.  minus  liquida,  solidior, 
and  also  Apicius,  de  Art.  Coqu.  3.  4.  "  Callosiores  reddes  cucurbitas  ad  gustum." — As  regards 
tbe  accuracy  of  the  precept  itself,  we  may  reraark,  that  both  Columella  and  Pliny  agree 
with  it  in  making  the  round  eggs  contain  a  female  yolk,  and  the  long  ones  a  male  yolk. 
Thus  Columella  (8.  5.)  remarks:  "  Cum  volet  quis  quamplurimos  mares  excludere,  longissima 
quaeque  et  acutissima  ova  subjiciet ;  et  rursus  cum  feminam,  quam  rotundissima."  Compare 
Pliny,  (H.  N.  10.  52.)  On  the  other  hand,  Aristotle  (rfe  Hist.  An.  6.  2.  2.)  lays  down  a  po- 
SltlOn  directly  the  reverse  :  cim  Se  ra  [xh  paKpa  Kal  d%ia  twv  wwi>  ^Xea*  ra  Se  aTpoyyi\a  Kat  irspi.$£' 
ouav  %xpvTa  narci  to  d&  appcva.  Averroes  endeavours  to  support  this  remark  of  Aristotle  by 
variott9  arguments,  but  many  prefer  the  authority  of  Columella  and  Pliny.    ScTmeider  even 
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goes  so  tar  as  to  correct  thc  tcxt  of  Aristotle,  in  ordcr  to  make  it  accord  wilh  that  of  the 

Roman  writers  just  mentioned,  and  reads,  hrri  ra wZv  a^tva,  .  .  . .  tdo(t>  $i)\ea.   Of  this 

emendation  Ilcindorff  approves,  bnt  it  is  altogether  too  violent.  Let  us  rather  suppose  that 
Horace,  both  in  this  precept  and  in  the  others  which  follow,  does  not  meanto  give  his  own 
opinion,  or  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  what  h*  says,  but  mcrely  amuses  himself  with  the 
Epicures  of  the  day.  One  thin;,  at  least,  is  certain.  that,  aecording  to  the  experience  of 
raodern  times,  neither  Columella  nor  Aristotle  can  be  considered  correct  in  theirremarkson 
this  point,  since  long  and  round  eggs,  indiscriminately,  prodnce  both  male  and  female 
birds. 

15.  Suburbano.    "  Raised  in  gardens  near  the  city." 16.  Irriguo  nihil  est  elutins  horto. 

"  Nothinjr  is  more  insipid  than  the  produce  of  a  much-watered  garden."  Ihis  whole  pre- 
cept  is  d^nied  by  the  commentators  to  be  true,  and  they  cite,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  remark 
of  Palladius,  3.  24.  "  Caules  ....  argdlam  et  glaream  timent,  sabulone  et  arenis  non  delec- 
tantur,  nisi  perennis  unda  succurrat.,'  Catius,  however,  may  after  all  be  right,  if  he  means 
to  contrast  merely  the  productions  of  the  fields,  matured  in  due  season,  with  the  forced  off- 
springof  the  gardens.  Compare  the  remark  of  Achaintre  ;  "  Catius  pourroit  bien  ici  avoir 
raison  contre  1'avis  des  commentateurs.  II  est  certain  que  nos  jardiniers,  a  force  d'eau,  font 
croitre  des  choux  enormes ;  mais  je  crois  que  ceux  que  Ton  fait  venir  dans  une  terre  franche, 

convenablement  amendee,  et  legerement  arrosee,  sont  meilleurs  et  plus  fins." 18.  ATe 

gallina  malum  responset,  &c.  "  In  order  that  the  hen  served  up  to  him  may  not  prove 
tough,  and  badiy  answer  the  expectations  of  his  palate."  The  hen  which  is  killed  on  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  immediately  thereafter  cooked,  will  prove,  according  to  Ca- 
tius,  tough  and  unpleasant.    To  remedy  this  evil,  the  fowl  should  be  plunged,  before  it  is 

killed,  in  Falernian  musl. 19.  Musto.     Compare   Excursus  3.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes, 

and  consult  Various   Readings. 20.  Pratensibus  optima  fungis,  &c.    Connoisseurs  de- 

clare  that  this  precept  is  false,  and  that  the  best  mushrooms,  generally  speaking,  are  those 
gathered  in  woods  and  on  heatbs  or  downs.    These,  they  maintain,  are  more  wholesome, 

and  better  flavoured,  than  those  of  meadows. 22.  Qui  nigris  prandia  morisfiniet.    Ano- 

ther  false  precept.  Mulberries  should  be  eaten  betore,  not  after,  dinner.  Compare  Pliny 
{H.  N.  23.  70.)     "  lpsa  poma  (mori)  adpraesens  stomacho  utilia,  refrigeranl,  silim  faciunl.     Si 

non  supcrveniat  alius  cibus,  intumescant ." 23.  Ante  grarem  quae  legerit,  &c.    The  juices  of 

tenderer  fruit,  observes  Francis,  evaporate  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  are  collected  and 
confined  by  the  coldr.ess  of  the  night.  On  the  contrary,  harder  and  firmer  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  should  be  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  has  ripened  and  concoct- 
ed  theirjuices. 

24.  Avfidius  forli  misccbai,  &c.  Aufidius,  an  epicure,  is  here  blamed  for  having  introduced. 
a  kind  of  mulsum,  or  mead,  (olvduz^i,  jueXtVparov,)  composed  of  honey  and  strong  Falernian 
wine.  The  precept  laid  down  by  Catius  goes  to  recommend  a  milder  draught.  The  mul- 
sum  of  the  Romans  was  either  taken  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  fortify  the  stomach 
andpromote  digestion,  or  else  at  the  gusiatio,  the  first  part  of  the  cocna,  consisting  of  dishes 
to  excite  the  appetite  ;  whence,  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  to  whet  the  appetite  was  named 

promulsis. 27.  Si  dura  morabitnr  alvus.    "  If  thou  art  costive."    Literally:  if  thy  sto- 

mach  shall  be  hard  bound." 28.  Concliae.    The  mention  of  shell-fish  comes  in  very  na- 

turally  here,  as  they  formed,  in  general,  a  part  of  the  promulsis. 29.  Sed  alho  non  sine 

Coo.    Athenaeus  ascribes  this  property  to  several  kinds  of  Greek  wine,  beside  the  Coan ; 
such  as  the  Myndian,  Halicarnassean,  &c.  (Compare  Athen.  1.  59. — vol.   1.  p.   122.  ed. 

Schweigh.) 30.  Lubrica  nascentes  implent,  &c.    This  is  an  error  much  older  than  the  days 

of  Catius.    It  is  contradicted  by  constant  and  universal  experience.    Lucilius  falls  into  the 

same  mistake  :  "  Luna  alit  oslrea,  et  implct  echinos.'''' 32.  Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina 

peloris.    "  The  peloris  from  the  Lucrine  lake  is  better  than  the  murcx  from  Baiae."    By  the 
jieloris  is  meant  a  large  kind  of  sbell-fish,  or  oyster,  deriving  its  narae,  acccrding  to  Athe- 
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naeus  (3.  44. — vol.  1.  p.  362.  erf.  Schweigh.)  from  its  great  size  :  «J  &  TreXwpties  wvopde6>icav  tt<m 
pd  rb  m\wiov.  Casaubon,  Ihowever,  prefers  deducing  the  name  from  the  Sicilian  promonto* 
ly  of  Pelorus,  around  which  they  were  taken  in  great  numbers.  The  Etymologicon  Mag. 
gives  the  following  accouilt  of  the  peloris:  Aiyerai  <5f  neXwpls  Kal  eJSos  dcrpiov  -raparb  iriXupov, 
o  (Trjjiaivu  rb  fxiya'  iireiSr)  fxet^dv  eari  tT]S  X^Ms  Ka-  T&v  «M(UJ/  bfioimv  dcrpiw.  The  murex  appears  to 
be  the  same  with  the  burret,  or  purple  fish,  a  species  of  shell-fish,  from  the  juice  of  which 
the  purple  dye  was  procured.  As  regards  Baiae  and  the  Lucrine  lake  themselves,  compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  18.  20.  and  2.  15.  3. 

33.  Oslrea  Circeiis,  &c.     Compare,  as  regards  Circeii  and  Misenum,   Lempriere^s  Class. 

Dict.  Anlhon's  ed. Echini.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  5.  27. 34.  Pectini' 

bus  patulisjactatse,ticc.  "  The  luxurious  Tarentum  prides  herself  on  her  broad  scallops." 
The  peclen  of  the  Latins  is  the  nreis  of  the  Greeks,  and  both  receive  their  namesfrom  the  iu- 
dented  and  comb-like  appearance  of  their  sheils.  As  regards  the  epithet  molle  here  applied 
to  Tarentum,  compare  the  remark  of  Strabo  (6.  vol.  2,  p.  291.  cd.  Tzschk.)  '  A.-reU%avTo  nal  Tt)v 
TivOayopeiav  (piXoao^iiav  ol  Tapavuvoi  ......  'E^ia^vae  <3'  varepov  Tpviju)  Std  rfrv  ebSaipoviav,  liiare  ras  ~av- 

<5>fyiouj  topras  ~\eiovs  ayeaQai  k«t'  eros  ~ap'  avroTs  rj   Tas  rjjiipas. 36.   Non  prius  exacla    icnui   ratio- 

ne  saporum,  "  Unless  the  nice  subject  of  taste?  shall  have  been  first  carefully  considered  by 

bim." 37.  Cara  pisces  averrere  mensa.     "  To  sweep  off  the  fishes  from  a  dear  stall,"  i.  e. 

to  buy  them  at  a  high  price. 38.  Quibus  cstjusaptius,  &c.    "  For  which  kind  sauce  is  bef- 

ter  adapted,  and  for  which,  when  broiled,  the  already  sated  guest  will  replace  himself 
on  hiselbow;"  i.  e.   will  prepare  for  eating  again.     The  Romans,  when  eating  at  table, 

lay  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the   left  elbow. 40.  lligna  glande. 

"  With  the  acorn  of  the  holm-oak.''     Compare,  as  regards  the  Uex,  Explanatory  Notes,  Gde 

3.  13.  14. -Rotundas  curvet  lances  carncm  vitdntis  inertem.    "  Bend  with  its  weight  the 

round  dishes  of  him  who  dislikes  flabby  meat." 42.  A«m  Lanrens  malus  est,  &c.    All 

people  of  taste,  observes  Dacier,  have  ever  esteemed  boars  fed  in  marshy  ground,  as  of  high- 
er  flavour,  although  Catius  is  of  another  opinion.  Compare  Varro  (R.  R.  4.  2.)  "  In  pas- 
tu  locy^s  huicpecori  a,ptus  uliginosus,  qupd  delectatur  non  solum  aqua  sed  eliam  luto."    As  re- 

gards  the  Laurentine  boars,  compare  Epode  5.  28. Pinguis.    "Fattened." 43.  Sum° 

miitit.  In  the  sense  of  suppeditat. — —44.  Fccwndae  leporis,  sapiens,  &c.  Consult  Various 
Readings.  Thig  precept  also  is  laughed  at  by  connoisseurs,  since  no  part  of  the  hare  is  less 
juicy  than  the  shoulders.     Some  cornmentators,  to  save  the  credit  of  Catius,  make  armos 

here  mean  the  back. 45.  Piscibus  atque  avthus  quae  natura,   &e.     "  What  might  be  tbe 

nature  and  age  of  fishes  and  of  birds,  though  enquired  into,  was  ascertained  by  no  palate 
before  mine."    A  false  and  foolish  boast. 

47.  Nova  crustula.     "  Some  new  kind  of  pastry." 50.  Securus.    "  Regardless." 51. 

Massica  si  coelo,  &c.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  ought  to  be  done  with  all  the  wines  of  Campa- 
nia,  and  that  they  should  be  exposed  both  night  and  day  to  the  wind  and  rain.  "  Campaniat 
nobilissima  exposita sub  dio  in  cadis,  verberari  sole,  luna,  imbre,  ventis,  aptissimum  videtur."    As 

regards  the  Massic  wine,  compare  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  133. 54. 

Vitiata.  "  When  strained."  Compare  the  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Vitiata,  signijicanter  pro : 
liquata,  percolata,  quia  vina  dum  liquanturper  lineum  sacculum,  vitium  trahuvt.u——55.  Sur- 
rentina  vafer  qui  miscet,  &c.  As  regards  the  Surrentine  wines,  compare  Excursus  8.  to  the 
first  book  of  Odes,  page  136.  With  respect  to  the  precept  itself,  compare  the  reraark  of  the 
scholiast :  "  Surrentina  debilia  sunt,  Falerna  acria  et  robusta  ;  itaque  ex  faece  Falerni  Surrenti- 

najiunt  gratiora  et  niollia." 56.  Columbinolimumbene  colligit  ovo.    "  Succeeds  in  collect- 

ing  the  sediment  with  apigeon's  egg." 57.  Miena.    "  Foreign  substances."- Vitellus. 

Compare  Excursus  3.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  122. 58.    Marcentem  potorem. 

**  The  jaded  drinker." Squillis.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Squittae  pisces  sunt,  quos 

Gratci  naptias  nominant  aut  Kau.Lidpovs."  The  shell-fish  here  alluded  to  is  the  same  with  our 
prawn  or  larger  kind  of  shrimp.  Compare  Aristolh,  Hist.  An.  4.  2.  1.  and  Schntider  ad  loc. 
-^AfracQchka.    Dioscorides  (2.  11.)  ranks  the  African  with  the  Sardinian  cockles  among 
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tuebestkind. j9.  Namlacluca  innatatacri,  &c     The  lactuca  or  lettuce,  is  the  Sfttof  of 

the  Greeks,  and  possesses  cooling  properties.  Catius  here  condemns  tho  eating  of  it  aftcr 
wine,  a  precept  directly  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  the  day,  since  this  plant,  beiog  na- 
turally  cold,  was  thought  well  adapted  to  dissipate  the  fumes  and  allay  the  heat  occasioncd 
by  drinking.  Lettuce,  therefore,  at  this  time  closed  the  entertainments  of  the  Romans. 
(Compare  Apicius,  3.  18.  and  Virgil,  Morct.  76.)  At  alater  period,  however,  we  find  it  ac- 
tually  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  coena,  (compare  Martial,  13.  14.)  which  may  be  some  dc- 

fence  for  Catius  against  the  ridicule  of  commentators. 60.  Pcrna  magis  ac  magis  kiUis, 

&c.  "  Aroused  by  ham  rather,  and  by  sausages  rather,  than  by  this,  it  seeks  to  be  restored 
to  its  former  powers."  Supply  stomachus,  not  potor  as  sorae  insist ;  and  consult  Various 
Readings.   The  allusion  is  to  the  effect  of  salt  food  on  a  languid  stomach,  in  exciting  a  relish 

and  rousing  it  to  fresh  exerlion. Hillis.     The  terra  fiillae  properly  denotes  the  intestines 

of  animals,  and  is  a  diminutive  from  hira.  Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Hilla  est  deminutivum 
■a  positiro  hira,  cl  signijicat  inteslinum  salsum,  vel,  vt  alii  dicurd,fartum  salsilium."     Compare 

also  Varro,  L.  L.  4.  22.   and   Nonius,  2.  410. 61.  Qvin  omnia  malit,  &c     According  to 

Catius,  a  languid  stomach  will  prefer  any  thing.to  lettuce  ;  even  the  dishes  that  are  brought 

from  dirty  cook-shops. 62.  Ferrcnt  allata.     For  ojfcruntur  fervent;ia.     "  Are  brought  hot 

and  steaming." 

63.  Duplicisjuris.  "  Of  the  mixed  kind  of  sauce. '  The  common,  but  incorrect,  mode 
of  rendering  these  words,  is  :  '•  of  the  two  kinds  of  sauce."  Catius  first  speaks  of  the  jus 
simplex,  down  tothe  end  of  verse  66.  He  tben  proceeds  to  state  how  this  may  be  convert- 
ed  into  thejus  dvplcx  ;  so  that  the  whole  passage,  from  t.he  64th  to  the  69th  verses,  inclu- 

sive,  is,  in  fact,  a  description  of  the  latter. 64.  Simplex  e  dulei  constat  olico,  &c.     Compai  e 

the  remark  of  the  scholiast :     "  Ex  oleo  et  liquamine  omnejus  conslat.'' Dulci.     **  Fresh." 

Equivalent  here  to  recente,  and  opposed  to  rancido. 65.  Pingui  tnero.     "  With  old  rieii 

wine."  The  epithet  pinguc,  seems  to  allude  to  that  oily  appearance  and  taste  which  the 
jnore  generous  wines  acquire  by  age.  iSome  commentators.  however,  understand  pingue  ift 
the  sense  of  defaecatum,  while  others  make  it  equivalent  to  crassum  or  ienax.     Bentley  con- 

siders  it  the  same  asplenum,  and  as  opposed  to  tcnue- 6G.  Q,uam  qua  Byzantia putuit  orca. 

<l  Than  that  with  which  the  Byzantine  jar  has  been  tainted."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Byzan» 
tine  pickle  made  of  the  tunny-fisb,  wlilch  were  taken  in  large  numbers  near  that  city.  Tbis 
is  pronounced  by  Catius  to  be  the  best,  and  the  terrn  putuit,  as  used  in  the  text,  will  serve  to 

give  us  some  idea  of  its  pungent  odour. Grca.     A  large  vessel  or  jar,  round  below,  and 

having  a  narrow  neck.  lt  derived  its  name  from  thereserablance  it  bore  to  the  fish  termed 
orca.  Compare  the  scholiast :  Orca,  olla  Graeca,  fiv£a,  seu  vasis  genus  ore  angusto  in  formam 
KavKdkiov." — —67.  Hoc  ubi  confusumscctis,  &c.  "  When  this,  after  herbs  cut  small  have  been 
mixed  in,  has  been  made  to  boil,  and  has  tben  stood  to  cool  for  a  time,  sprinkled  over  with 
Corycian  saffron."  Stetit  here  refers  not  only  to  the  placing  of  the  sauce  apart  from  the 
fire,  but  also,  and  in  a  more  particular  sense,  to  the  thickening  or  concretion  which  results 

from  the  process  of  cooling. 68.  Corycio.     The  Corycian  saffron  was  produced  in  the  vi- 

cinity  of  Corycus,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  south-east  of  Seleucia  Tra- 
chea.     It  was  considered  of  the  best  quality.     C ompare  Pliny,  (H.  N.  21.  17.)   "  Prima 

TiobUitas  Cilicio  (croco),  et  ibi  in  Coryco  monte"  &c. 69.  Pressa  Venafravae  quod  bacca, 

&c.  The  oil  of  Venafrum  was  celebrated  for  it  excelience.  (Compare  Pliny,  15.  3.)  Ve- 
nafrum  was  the  last  city  of  Campania  to  the  north.  It  was  situate  near  the  river  Vulturnus, 
and  on  the  Latin  way. — -Remisit.  "  Yields."  The  aorist,  in  tl^e  sense  of  what  is  accus- 
tomed  to  take  place. 

70.  Picenis  pomis.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  272.     Catius  now  passes  to 
the  second  course,  consisting  of  fruits,  &c— — Tiburtia.    The  apples  of  Tibur  are  meant. 

Compare,  as  regards  this  place,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.7-13. 71.  Venucula  conrenit 

ollis.  "  The  Vcnucula  is  proper  for  preserving  in  jars.'  The  allusion  here  is  to  a  particu- 
^ar  speciesof  grape,  of  whicb  nothing  definite  is  knovrn  at  the  preseDt  day.    One  of  the» 
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saboliasts,  indeed,  explains  Venueula  by  Venusina  ("  the  Venusian  grnpe")  but  for  tliis  iie 
appears  to  have  no  authority  whatever  ;  and,  besides,  the  various  ways  in  which  the  term  it- 
self  is  expressed  (venucula,  renuncula,  vennucula,  venicula,  vernucula,)  would  alone  suffice  to 
render  this  interpretation  a  suspicious  one.  Another  of  the  scholiasts  gives  the  following 
etymology  of  the  word  :  "  Vei.ucula  a  ve  et  nucula  dici  reor,  quod  rel  grandcs,  rel  plures  ha~ 
beat  nuculas  sive  nucleos."  Dacier,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  word  in  question  from  ve- 
nuscula,  and  supposes  the  epithet  to  have  been  applied  to  this  species  of  grape  on  account  of 
its  beauty.  This,  however,  without  any  otheraccompanying  quality,  would  not  render  it  so 
iit  for  preserving  in  jars   as  to  induce  Pliny  (14.  2.)  to  remark  :  "  Venucula.  .  .  .  ollis  ap- 

tissima." 72.  Duraveris.     In  the  sense  of  servaveris.    The  Alban  grape  would  not  seeira 

to  have  beenany  of  the  best. 

73.  Hancego  cum  maiis,  &,c.  "I  am  found  to  have  been  the  first,  that  placed  here  and 
there  on  table,  in  clean  litile  dishes,  this  kind  of  grape  alongwith  apples  :  I  am  found  to 
have  been  the  first,  that  served  up,  in  this  way,  a  sauce  composed  of  burnt  tartar  and  fisb- 
pickle  :  I  too  am  found  to  have  been  the  first,  that  presented  thus  to  my  guests  white  pepper 
sprinkled  over  with  black  salt."  The  phrase puris  circumposuisse  catillix  has  been  necessari- 
ly  rendered  with  some  freedom,  in  the  two  Iatter  clauses  of  this  sentence,  in  order  to  suit 
better  the  idiom  of  our  own  tongue. — The  poet  happily  cxpresses;  by  the  repetition  of  the 
personal  pronoun  and  of  the  adjective  primus,  the  earnest  air  with  which  the  merit  of  these 

several  important  discoveries  is  claimed. Faecem.     The  "  g»  brannter  Weinslein"  of  the 

German  commentators.  Faex  is  here  equivalent  to  faex  usta.  (Compare  Heindorff.  ad 
loc.  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him.)  It  was  added  as  a  condiment  to  the  halec.  Tartar  is 
an  acid  concrete  salt,  formed  from  wines  completely  fermented,  and  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  casks  in  the  form  of  a  hard  crtist.  It  is  white  or  red,  the  white  being  most  esteemed, 
as  containing  less  dross  or  earthy  parts.     The  best  comes  from  Germany,  and  is  the  tartar  of 

the  Rhenish  vvine. Halec.     The  primitive  and  proper  meaning  of  this  term,  according  to 

Pliny  (31.  8),  is  brine  on  its  lees  ;  brine  not  clarified.  It  was  subsequently  taken,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  to  denote  a  species  of  pickle  made  from  small  fish,  and  intended  as 
an  article  for  table  ;  and  the  term  finally  vvas  applied  to  a  pickle  made  from  oysters,  and 
other  shell-fish,  together  with  the  livers  of  mullets.     This  last  was  an  invention  of  Apicius. 

75.  Incrttum.  This  term  properly  denotes,  "  sprinkled  over  through  asieve."  Compare 

the  remark  of  Doring :  "  Incernere  est,  aliquidper  cribrum  alicui  rei  adspcrgerc" Circum- 

posuisse.  We  must  not  imagine,  with  some  commentators.  that  the  catilli  were  served  up, 
one  to  each  guest,  but  that  they  were  placed  here  and  there  (circum-)  on  the  table,  after  the 
manner  of  the  modern  assiettes.  Francis  falls  into  the  common  error  ;  "and  gave  a  separate 

piate  to  every  guest." 76.  Immanc  est  vitium,  dare  millia  terna  macello,  &c.     Catius  calls 

it  a  monstrous  folly,  not  to  know  how  to  make  an  entertainment,  after  having  gone  to  an 
immense  expense  at  the  shambles  in  the  purchase  of  provisions.  To  purchase,  for  example,, 
fish  of  the  most  costly  kind,  and  then  serve  them  up  in  small  and  narrovv  dishes  where  they 

have  to  lie  piled  one  upon  another,- 77.  Vago.  Apply ing  to  the  fish  as  accustomed  to  move 

freely  about  in  their  native  element.  The  epithet  is  contrasted  in  a  very  pleasing  manner 
ivith  angusto. 

78.  Magna  movct  stomacho  fastidia,  &c.     Some  general  precepts  are  now  given  respecting 

cleanliness  and  elegance  at  entertainments. Unctis  manibus,  dum  furta  ligurrii.     "  With 

fingers  made  greasy  while  he  hastily  devoms  the  stolen  fragments  of  the  feast." 80.  Sivc 

gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  "  Or  if  a  thick  scurf  has  adhered  to  the  old  mixer." 
Some  commentators  understand  gravis  here  in  the  sense  of  graveolentae.  The  interpreta- 
tion  vvhich  we  have  given,  how^ever,  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  idea  of  an  old  mixer 
that  has  stood  for  a  long  period  in  a  dirty  and  neglected  state,  so  as  to  have  contracted  at 

last  a  thick  coating  of  scurf. Cratcrae.    The  cratera,  (xparrip),  or  mixer,  was  the  vessel  in 

which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed. — —81.  Scopis.  For  cleansing  the  pavement  of  the 
banqueting-room.— —Nappis.    On  the  subject  of  the  ancient  "  napkins,"  wbich  tbe  guesta 
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sometimcs  brought  with  Iberu  from   home,  compare  Martial,  12.  29.  and  Sulmasius,  ad   l'o 

pisc.  Aurel.  12.  p,  447.  tcqq. Scohr.     ~  Saw-dust."    Vsed,  as  sand  with  us,  when  the  pave- 

ments  were  swept  io  the  banqueting-rooms,  andserving  to  dry  up  any  moisture  that  might 
beuponthem.  Scobs  is,  in  fact,  a  very  extensive  term,  and  denotes  in  general  any  powdev 
or  dust  produced  by  filing,  sawing,  or  boring,  though  in  the  present  passage  its  tneaning  is 
limited. Quanlus.     Equivalent  here  to  quam  parvus,  or  quantillus. 

S3.  Ten'  lapidcsrarios  lutulcnta  radere  pclma  ?  "  Does  it  become  thee  to  sweep  a  tesselat- 
ed  pavement  with  a  dirty  palm-broom  ?"  Nothing  is  more  common,  especially  in  Terence, 
than  this  elliptical  use  ot'  the  infinitive,  to  express  earnesmrss,  strong  censure,  indignation, 
&c.  The  ellipsisis  to  be  Siipplied  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  context :  sometimes, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  by  decet,  at  other  times  by  licetne,  eslne  fas,  probarine  polest,  estne 

credibile,  or  some  such  expression. Lapides  tarios.     The  Romans  adorned  the  pavements 

of  their  dwellings  with  rich  mosaic  work,  made  of  small  pieces  of  marble  of  different  kinds 
and  colours  curiously  joined  together,  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  chequer-work.  Va- 
rious  ancient  specimens  of  these  have  been  from  time  to  time  exhumed  in  Italy  and  other 

eountries  of  Europe. Pahna.     Compare  the  scholiast :     "  Palma,  pro  scopis  ex  palma  con- 

fettia^1 84.   Et  Tyrias  darc  cinum,  &.c.    The  construction  is  :  ct  dare  illota  toralia  circum 

Tyrias  resies.  "  And  to  throw  unwashed  coverings  over  the  purple  furniture  of  thy  couch- 
es."  Toral,  or  torale,  denotes  the  covering  which  was  thrown  over  the  couch  to  prevent  its 
beingsoiled  or  otherwise  injured.  If  the  toral  be  illotum,  it  occasions  the  very  evil  it  wa^ 
intended  to  prevent.  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  ioral,  or  torale, 
which  some  commentators  have  strangely  mistaken,  Lampridius,  Helwgab.  19.  "  Primus 
omnium privatorum  toros  aureis  toralibus  texit.',  and  Casaubon,  adloc.     Corapare   also  Hcinsi- 

tis,  ad  Petron.  40. S5.   Oblilum,  quanto  curam  sumtumque  rr.inorem,  &c.     "  Not  recollect- 

ing,  that  by  how  much  less  care  and  expense  these  things  require,  by  so  much  the  more  just- 
ly  may  their  absence  be  blamed,  than  that  of  those  which  can  only  belong  to  the  tables  of 
the  rich,"  or,  more  literally,  «'  which  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  the  tables  of  the 
rich." 

SS.  Doctc  Cati,  &c.  The  conclusion  is  in  a  happy  strain  of  irony.  The  poet  expresses 
liis  gratitude  in  the  liveliest  terms,  and  begs  to  be  introduced  to  an  audience  with  the  dis- 
tinguished  author  of  these  precepts,  that  he  may  hear  them  from  his  own  lips,  and   drink  in. 

at  the  fountain-head  the  rules  and  maxims  of  a  happy  life. 89.  Ducere  me  auditum.     "  To 

take  me  to  hear  the  man  hiraself." Perges  quocunque.     "  Whitnersoever  thou  shalt  go  to 

find  him,"  i.  e.  wherever  he  may  dwell.     This  refers  back  to  verse  11,  where  Catius  de- 

clares  that  he  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  individual. 91.  Interpres.     "  As  a  rela- 

tor  merely."  Compare  the  Greek  usage,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  case  of  ep/tt^riiy, 
where  it  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  Kijpv^,  and  consult  Musgrare,  ad  Eurip.  Jph.  in  Taur.  1303. 

92.   Vultum  habitumque  hominis.     "  The  look  and  manner  of  the  man."     Habitum  has 

an  irouical  reference  to  the  grave  and  dignified  deportment  of  this  sage  instructor. 93. 

Quia  contigit.     "  Because  such  has  been   thy  lot."     Compare  the  version  of  Wieland : 

'•  Du,  der  dies  Gliick  genoss,  machst  wenig  draus." 94.  Fontts  adire  ren,otis.     Compare 

Lucretius,  1.  926.  "  Integros  accedere  fovtes." 95.  Vitae  praeccpta  bcatae.     Compare   In- 

troductorv  Remarks, 


SATIRE  5.  To  this  satire  also,  like  the  last,  a  dramatic  form  is  given.  In  a  discourse, 
suppos  tn  be  held  between  Ulysses  and  Tiresias,  Horace  satirises  the  sor- 
did  attempts  frequently  made  by  Roman  citizens,  to  enrich  themselves  by  paying  assiduous 
court  to  old  and  wealthy  bachelors  and  widowers.  There  is  considerable  pleasantry  in  the 
satire  itself,  but  its  subject  is  introduced  in  a  forced  and  improbable  manner.    Homer,  in  the 
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elcventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  had  represented  Ulysses  as  consulting  Tiresias  on  tbe  meaiis 
d£  being  restored  to  his  native  country ;  and  Horace,  commencing  his  dialogue  at  the  point 
where  it  was  left  off  by  the  Greek  poet,  introduces  Ulysses,  ruined  in  fortune,  and  destitutc 
of  all  things,  seeking  advice  of  Tiresias  as  to  the  mode  of  repairing  his  shattered  affairs. 
The  answer  of  the  prophet  forms  the  subject  of  tbe  satire,  and  is  so  directly  levelled  at  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  forget  the  incongruity  of  thes  bein^;  described  in  a 
dialogue  betvveen  a  Grecian  chief  and  a  Grecian  soothsayer,  both  of  whom  existed,  if  we  fol* 
lovv  the  common  account,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  whole,  however,  may  pev* 
haps  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  parody,  in  which  Greek  names  and  characters  are  accora- 
modated  to  the  circunlstarices  of  Roman  life.  (Dunlotfs  Tioman  Literature,  vol.  'd.p.  257.) 


1.  Tiresia.     Compare,  as  regards  Tiresias,  Apolloddrus,  3.  6.  7.  and  Heyne  ad  loc.     Consuifc 

also  Lempriere^s   Class.  Dict.  Avthoris  ed. Praeter  ndrrata.     "  in  addition  to  what  thou 

hast  already  told  me."     Compare  Homer,  Od.  11.  99.  seqq. 3.  Doloso.    Understand  tibi, 

and  compare  the  Homeric  vo\vTponos,  as  applied  to  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca. 6.  Te  vate. 

'*  As  thou  predictest."     Compare   Homer,    Od.  1.1.113.   seqq. 7.  Apotheca.     "  My  wine- 

room."     Compare  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  125,  and  Excursns  5.  p.  126. 

Atqui  et  genus  et  virius,  &c   '"  While  novr,  as  weil  birtb  as  merit,  unless  accompanied 

by  substance,  are  held  in  lower  estiraation  than  sea-vveed."     Compare,  as  regards  the  alga, 

Explanatdry  Notes,  3.  17.  10.  and  Viigil,  Eclog.  7.  42.  "  Projccta  vihor  alga.""- 10.  Jiccipe, 

In  the  sense  of  audi. Turdus  sivc  aliud  privum,,  &.c.     "  If  a  thrush,  or  any  olher  delicacy, 

shall  be  given  thee,>  let  it  fly  thither,  &c.     Compare,  as  regards  the  epithet  privum,  the  ex- 
planation  of  Doring :  "  Peculiare,  singularc,  de  eo  quod  alicui  est  proprium,  quod  aliquis  prae 

aliishabct;  ergo  aliquid  rari :  (etvvas  delikates,  besondres.)" 13.  Quoscunque  honores. 

"  Whatever  productions."     The  allusion  is  to  the  primitiae,  or  first-fmits  of  the  year.  These 
were  wont  to  be  offered  to  the  Lares,  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  must  go  to  the  rich 

man,  for  he  is  "  venerabilior  Larc." 15.  Sine  gente.     '-  Of  no  family."     Compare  the 

scholiast:  u  Sine  gente:  ignobilis,  libertinusf  nam  sine  gente  libertini :  contra  ingenui  generosi 

dicuntur  et  gentilcs."     Compare  nlso  the  Homeric  aQpfjTwp.  (11.  9.  63.) 16.  Fugiiivus.  "  A 

vunaway  slave." 17.   Extcrior.     "  On  the  left."     The  phrase   ire  comes  exterior  s  ana- 

logous  to  lalus  tegere  or  claudere,  and  both,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  signify,  "  to 
accompany  one  on  the  left."  Compare  Hcindorff,  Doring,  and  Bothe,  ad  loc.  Lipsius,  Eleci. 
2.  2.  Rupcrti  ad  Juv.  3.  131.  Crusius,  ad  Sueton.  Claud.  24.  The  term  exlerior  here  refers  to 
the  position  of  the  sycophant  or  legacy-hunter,  as  protecting  the  rich  individual,  who  in  this 
sense  is  interior ;  and  the  left  side  vvas  the  one  protected  or  guarded  on  such  occasions,  be- 
cause  it  was  considered  the  weaker  ot  the  two,  and  was  also  more  exposed  to  injury  or  at- 
tack.  Turnebus  and  Lipsius,  hovvever,  explain  this  phraseology  in  a  different  manner,  and 
tfach  in  his  own  vvay. 

18.  Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus:  "  Dost  thou  bid  me  protect  the  side  of  the  vib 
Dama?"  i.  e.  of  one  like  Dama,  vvho  has  been  in  his  time  a  vvorthless  slave.  Datnawas  a 
common  name  for  a  slave,  and  is  supposed  by  etymologists  to  be  contracted  from  A^rptos 
(i.  e.  A^tos,  Dama,)  as  Mena  (Mi/raj)  from  T&>iv68(i)pos,  and  Theuda  (OtvSds)  from  Gt65wpos. 
As  regards  the  expression  tegaia  latus,  compare  preceding  note,  and  complete  the  ellipsis  in 

the  present  passage  by  supplyingjM&es. 19.  Mclioribus.  Equivalent  to  me praestantioribus, 

and  referring  to  Achilles,  Ajax,  hc. 21.  Et  quondam  majora  tuli,  &c.    Compare  Homer, 

Od.  5. 223.  "H<5^  yup  fxd\a  7r<5XA'  ciraOov  Kal  irdWa  n6yr}ca,  k.  t.  \,- 22.  Ruam.     Put  for  eruamt 

i.  e.  ejfodiam,  a  figurative  allusion  to  riches  concealed,  as  it  vvere,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  a  much  more  forcible  term  than  either^^arem  or  colligam  would  have  been;since 
it  denotes  the  resohition  of  Ulysses  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle.     Compare  Lucilius, 
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(tyg.  i\  j«.  4.  369.)  "  iJuis  Jwec  cf  colligis  omnia  furtim."  Lucrdius,  1.  293.  and  6.  276.  Tir^jV, 

^Ictj.  1.  35.  and  11.211. 23.  Cwfcj.    "Tryto  catch,"  or,  more  freely,  though  more  in 

accordance  with  vvhat  follows :  "  go  a  fishing  for."  Capto  is  precisely  the  verb  to  be  here 
employed,  as  characterising  the  efforts  of  legacy-hunters,  and  persons  ol  that  stainp.  Com- 
pare  Petronius,  116.  "  Quoscttiujue  in  hac  urbe  viderilis,  scilote  in  duas  partes  eme  dirisos : 

vam  aut  captantur  tiut  captant.'" 24.   Vafer  u<us  et  aller.     "  One  or  two  cunning  fellows  :" 

i.  e.  rich  and  cunning  old  men. 25.  Praeroso  hamo.     "  After  having  nibbled  the  bait  irom 

off  the  hook,"  i.  e.  after  having  received  the   presents  sent  them,  without  making  the  ex- 

pected  retnrn. 27.  Siolim.  "  If  at  any  time.' 28.   Uter.  "  Whichever  of  the  parties." 

Improbus.      "A  man  of  no  principle  " Utiro.     "  Unprovoked,"  or,  "  without  any 

grounds  of  action." 29.  lllius  defensor.     "  His  advocate." 30.  Fama  civem  causaque 

priorem  sperne.  "  Pay  no  regard  to  the  citizen  who  is  superior  in  reputation,  and  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause."     Sperne  is  here  equivalent  to  "  defensor  ei  adcsse  noli." 

31.  Quinte,  puta,  aut  PiMi,  &c.     The  connection  is  as  follows  :    Address  the  rich  man 
whom  thou  art  desirous  of  securing,  in  such  words  as  these  :  "  Q,uintus,"  for  instance,   or 

"  Publius,"  &c. Gaudent  praenomine  moUes  auriculae.     "  Delicate  ears  delight  in  hearing 

the  praenomen  used."     In  addressing  Roman   citizens,  the  praenomen,  or  first  part  of  the 

name,  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to  freemen  ;  for   &laves  had  no  praenomen. 

33.  Virius  tua.  "  Thy  great  merit."— 34.  Jus  anceps.  "  AU  the  knotty  points  of  the 
iaw."  i.  e.  susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation,  and  which  a  crafty  advocate,  after  starting, 
may  easily  convert  to  his  clienfs  advantage.  Compare  the  remark  of  Acron.  "  Anceps, 
i.  e.  controversum  vel  obscurum,  quod potest  utrique  parti  prodessepro  ingenio  inlcrpretavtis,"  and 
also  that  of  the  scholiast :  "  'E^iderovjuris,  quod  incertum  est,  nunc  propier  a^t(biSo\iav,  mmcprop- 

ter  avTivonlav." 35.   Quam  lc  coniemtum  cassa  nuce  pauperet.     "  Than  treat  thee  with  con- 

tempt,  and  defraud  thee  to  the  value  of  a  nut-shell."  Pauperare  literaliy  means  "  to  impo. 
verish  ;"  here,  however,  it  is  taken  in  a  stronger  sense.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Pauperet : 
fraudet,  spoliet."  As  regards  the  expression  ccssu  nuce  to  designate  a  thing  of  the  least  pos- 
sible  value,  compare  the   remarks   of  Erasmus,  Chil.  1.  cent.  8.  8.  under  the  adage,  "  Vitio- 

sanuce  non  emam." 37.  Ire  domum  atque i>elhculam  curarejube.     The  connection  is  as  fol- 

lows  :  When  by  dint  of  language  such  as  this,  thou  hast  succeeded  in  conciliating  his  good 
will,  "  bid  him  go  home,  and  make  much  of  himself."  The  phrase  pelliculam  curare  is  ana- 
logous  to  "  genio  indulgere."     Compare  the  scholiast.     "  Jube  eum  sui  corporis  habere  cvram" 

38.  Fi  cognilor  ipsc.     "  Do  thou  become  his  advocate,"  i.  e.  do  thou  take   care  of  his 

cause  for  him.  Cogniior  is  a  term  of  the  Roman  law,  and,  according  to  the  commentators, 
denotes  one  who  manages  the  cause  of  a  person  that  is  present,  whereas  procurator  means  an 
individual  who  appears  for,  and  takes  care  of  the  cause  of,  one  that  is  absent.  (Corcpare 
Asconius,  in  Divin.  c.  4.  p.  20.)  Heineccius,  however,  lays  down  a  more  accurate  distinc- 
tion,  and  one  which  has  a  direct  application  to  the.  present  case,  when  he  states,  that  the  cog- 
TAtores  were  those  to  whoin  the  management  of  a  suit  wTas  entrusted  by  either  of  the  parties, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  after  which.  the  latter  might  retire  if  they  felt  inclined.  (Com- 
pare  Heinecc.  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  4.  tit.  10.  §  3.  p.  713.  cd.  Haubold.) 

39.  Persia  atque  obdura,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply  this  :  "  Perse- 
vereand  hold  out,"  through  either  extreme  of  heat  or  cold.  In  expressing  it,  however;  Ho- 
race,  as  usual,  seizes  the  opportunity  of  indulging  more  freely  his  satirical  humour,  and 
tlnows  well-merited  ridicule  on  two  sdly  specimens  of  conlemporary  versification.  In  the 
first  of  these,  statues  recently  made  were  termed  infantes,  ("  infant,"  "  young,")  ;  a  ludi- 
crous  image,  which  the  poet  here  parodies  in  a  very  amusing  manner,  by  applying  the  same 
epithet  to  wooden  statues,  just  finished,  and  made  of  quite  fresh  materials.  so  as  to  split,  in 
consequence,  underthe  intense  heat  of  the  dog-days.  Who  the  author  of  this  curious  mela- 
phor  was,  which  is  thus  so  deservedly  laughed  at,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining. 
He  is  generally  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  none  other  than  Furius  Bibaculus,  to  whom, 
as  the  text  informs  us,  the  second  of  these  strange  poetic  thoughts  unquestionably  belongs. 
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In  this  last  mentioned  one,  Jupiter  vvas  described  as  spitting  forth  snow  upon  the  AIps,  an 
idea  low,  harsh  and  extravagant.  To  render  his  parody  of  this  the  more  severe,  Horace 
substitutes  Furius  himself  for  the  monarch  of  the  skies,  and,  toprevent  all  mistake,  applies 
to  the  former  a  laughable  species  of  designation,  drawn  directly  from  his  personal  appear- 
ance  (pingui  tentus  omaso,  "  distended  with  his  fat  paunch.'')  According  to  the  scholiast,  the 
line  of  Bibaculus,  which  wehavejust  been  considering,  occurred  inthe  beginning  of  apoem 
which  he  had  composed  on  the  Gallic  war,  and  ran  as  foliows  :  "  Jupiter  hibernas  cana  nive 
conspuit  Alpes."  Quintilian  (10.  1.  96.)  enumerates  Bibaculus  among  the  Roman  lambic 
poets,  and,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  (8.  6. 18.)  gives  this  same  line,  citing  it  as  an  instance 
of  a  harsh  metaphor.  It  is  surprising  that  the  critic  did  not  carry  his  censure  farther  than 
this  ;  and  therefore  Spalding  well  remarks  of  the  omission,  "  Debebat  autem  noster  sordium 
quoque  incusare  hanc  metaphoram."  Let  us  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  poetic  merits  of  Biba- 
culus,  from  the  following  lines  of  this  writer  as  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  18.  11. 

•'  Sanguine  diluitur  iellus.     Cava  terra  lutescit. 
Omnia  noctescunt  tenebris  caliginis  atrae. 
Increscunt  animi.     Virescunt  vulnere  vires. 
Spiritus  Eurorum  viridis  quum  purpurat  undas,"  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  laughable  than  tliis  effusion,  ov  give  a  fairer  idea  of  the  writer.— — • 
Cnnisula.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17. 17. 

40.  Infa7ttes.  Some  commentators  make  this  equivalent  to  mutas,  and  cite,  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  the  authorily  of  the  scholiast,  who  remarks,  "  Infantes:  mutas,  quae  loqui  non 
possunt,"  to  vvhich  Bothe  subjoins,  "nec  queri  denimo  calore."    This  mode  of  interpretation, 

however,  appears  to  us  decidedly  inferior. Pingui  tentus  omaso  Furius,  &c.     Compare 

note  on  verse  39,  and  aho  the  explanatiou  of  Acron  :  "■  Furius  potta  immanis  ventris,  qui  ni- 
vem  spumam  (read  sputum)  Jovis  dixit.     Ideo  hoc  ejus  personae  dedit,  tanquam  ipse  spuat." 
Omasa.     The  term  omasum  properly  denotes  a  bu!lock's  paunch  :  it  is  here  humorousiy  ap- 

plied  to  the  abdominal  rotundity  of  Furius  hiraself. 43.   Ut  patiens!  ul  amicis  apius!  ut 

acer !     "  How   indefatigable  he  is !    how  serviceable  to  his  friends !  how  warm  in  their 

cause !"     Compare  the   scholiast,     "  Quam  pamtus  amicis,  quam  vehemens" 44.  Plures 

annabuat  thunntet  cptnrio  crescent.  "  More  tunnies  will  swira  in,  and  thy  fish-^ponds  will  in- 
crease.1'  The  tkunnus  of  the  ancients  is  the  scombcr  thunniis  of  modern  Ichthyologists. 
These  fish  always  swim  in  great  numbers,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  present  image  is 
drawn,  rich  old  men  being  here  compared  to  so  many  tunnies  swimming  in  shoals  into  the 
net  of  thc  legacy-hunter.     Compare  the  animated  description  given  by  Buffon,  of  the  habits 

and  movements  of  this  fish. Cetaria.     The  cetaria  were  fish-ponds  of  salt-water  near.the 

sea-side,  intended  for  the  larger  kind  of  fish.  Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Cetaria  loca  sunt 
juxta  lacum  (lacus  prope  mare)  ubi  cele,  ihynni,  tl  alii  pisces  capti  saliuntur.  Cetaria  cres- 
cent :  tuae  res  hoc  modo  augebuntur  ct  commodum." 

45.  Validus  male.     "  In  feeble  health." 46.  Sublatiis  aletur.    "  Sliall  be  reared."  Li- 

terally,  "  shall  be  taken  up  and  nurtured."  The  term  sublaius  has  reference  here  to  the 
Roman  custom  of  Ilfting  a  new-born  infant  from  the  ground.  This  was  done  either  by  the 
father,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  sorne  friend  authorised  to  act  for  him,  and  was  equivalent  to  an 
acknovvledgment  of  the  child's  legitimacy.     Hence  thephrases  "  tolfere  filium,"  to  raise  or 

educate  a  son,  and  "  non  toliere,"  to  expose. Ne  manifestum  caelibis  obsequium,  &6.  "  Lest 

too  open  courting  of  a  single  man  may  exposethee,"  i.  e.  may  lay  open  the  real  motive  that 
actuatesthee.  GWe&sdoesnot  merely  denote  abachelor,butasing!e  mangenerally,andhence 
is  so^aetimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  used  to  signify  a  widower.— — 47.  Leniter  in  spem 
arrepe  ojfioiosus,  &c.    "  Creep  gently,  by  thy  assiduities,  into  the  hope  of  bothbeing  written 
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in  his  will  as  second  lieir,  and,  if  any  chancc   shall  have  driven  the  boy  to  the  shades,  of 

coming  into  possession  of  the  vacant  inheritance.     This  game  very  rarely  fails." 48. 

Secuvdus  hcres.     A  second  heir  was  sometimes  named  in   wiils,  who  was  to  succeed  to  thc 

property  if  the  heir  or  heirs  first  appointed  did  not  choose  to  accept,  or  died  under  age. 

49.  Si  quis  casus  puerum  cgerit  Orco.     Equivalent  to,  "  si  fortc  accidat  ut  fdius  prius  patrc  mo- 

riatur." 53.  Ut  limis  rapias.     "  As  to  ascertain  hy  a  hasty  side-glance."     Understand 

oculis,  and  compare  the  explnnation   of  the  scholiast :  "  Obliquis  oculis  raptim  legas." 

Quidprima  sccundo  ccra  vclit  versu.  By  prima  ccra  is  here  meant  "  the  first  part  of  the  will," 
i.  e.  prrma  p.trs  tabulae  ccratac,  testarnents  being  usually  written  on  tablets  covered  with  wax, 
because  in  them  a  person  could  most  easily  erase  what  lie  wished  to  alter.  If  a  phraseology 
be  adopted  here  more  in  accordance  with  the  ciistom  of  our  owii  day,  the  whole  passage 
may  be  rendered  as  follows:  "  What  the  second  line  of  the  first  page  intimates."    In  this 

part  of  the  will  would  be  contained  the  naraes  of  the  heirs. 54.  Solus  mullisne  coheres. 

Understand  sis. 

55.  Plerumque  rccoctus  Scriba  cx  Quinqncviro,  &c.  "  Oftentimes  will  a  cunning  notary, 
who  has  risen  from  the  station  of  Q,uinquevir,  disappoint  the  gaping  raven."  Rccoqucrc 
appears  to  be  a  term  borrowed  from  dyers,  who  say  of  any  thing  that  it  is  recoctum.  when  it 
has  been  dipt  several  timesandtaken  thecolour  well.  Compare  Seneca,  (Epist.  71.  post  med.) 
"  Quemadmodum  lana  quosdam  colores  semcl  ducit,  quosdam,  nisi  saepius  macerata  et  recocta, 
non perbibit.^  Hence  those  were  called  recocti  whoin  long  use  and  practice  had  rendered 
expert.  Some  commentators,  however,  make  recocius  equivalent  merely  Xofaclus;  an  in- 
terpretation  which  fevv  will  consider  correct  in  the  present  instance, /actas  being  more  ele~ 
gantly  understood.  For  other  explanations  of  tliis  passage,  and  for  other  meanings  else» 
where  assigned  to  rcroctus,  though  all  deducible  from  the  primitive  one  mentioned  above 

consult  Forcellini,  Lex.  Tol.  Lat.  s.  v. 56.   Qjdnqueviro.     The    Quinqneviri  were  indivi- 

duals  chosen  from  the  people,  to  execute  certain  minor  duties,  such  as  distributing  public 
lands,  repairing  walls  and  towers,   &c.     It  was  a  station  of  no  great  importance  or  respec- 

tability,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  text. Corvum  hiantem.     An  allusion  to  the  well- 

known  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  raven.     The  epithet  hiantem  represents  the  bird  as  in  the 

act  of  opening  its  mouth,  and  allowing  the  meat  to  fall  to  the  ground. 57.  Captator. 

"  The  fortune-hunter,"  or  "  will-catcher." Corano.     Coranus  is  the  name  of  the  notary, 

to  whom  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  the  story  is  told  by  Tiresias  in  the  62d  and  subse- 
quent  verses. 

58.  Numfuris,  &c.  "  Art  thou  really  inspired,  or  dost  thou  mock  me,  in  thus  uttering  ob- 
scurities?"  Furis  here  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  prophetic  inspiration  on  the 
mindof  the  seer.     Compare  the  explanatory  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Num  te,  ut  ratcm,  furor 

agitV* 59.  Aut  erit  aut  non.  "  Will  either  come  to  pass  or  wili  not,"  as  f  shall  have  pre- 

dicted. 60.    Divinare.      Equivalent  to  divinandi  facultatem. 61.  Istafabula.      "  That 

story,"  to  which  thou  wsst  alluding. 62.  Juvenis.      The   reference  is  to  Octavianus, 

(Augustus).  As  the  present  satire  was  written  between  A.  U.  C.  719,  and  721,  (compare 
"Chronology  of  the  works  of  Horace,"  p.  xxvi.  of  this  volume,)  Octavianus,  at  this  time, 
musthave  been  about  30  years  of  age,  and  might,  therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  be  still 

called  juvenis,  according  to  the  Roman  acceptation  of  the  term. Parthis  horrendus.    Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  26.  3.  and  3.  5.  3. Ab  alto  demissum  genus  Aenea.    AI- 

luding  to  the  origin  of  the  Julian  line,  into  which  Octavianus  had  come  by  adoption.   Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4  5. 1.  and  4.  15.  31. 65.  Metucntis  reddere  soldum.     "  Dis- 

quietedabout  the  repayment  of  the  principal  that  he  owes."  Soldum  (contracted  from  so~ 
lidum)  here  denotes  the  principal,  orthe  main  debt  itself,  as  distinguished  frora  the  interest. 
The  disquiet  of  Nasica,  in  the  preraises,  may  have  arisen  from  avaritious  feelings,  or  else, 
and  what  is  far  raore  probable,  frora  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  refund  what  he  had 
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fcorrowed.  His  creditor  is  Coranus,  to  whom  he  therefore  marrieshis  daughter,  in  the  hope 
that  his  new  son-in-law  will  either  forgive  him  the  debt  at  once,  or  else  leave  him  a  legacy 
to  that  araount  in  his  will,  which  would  of  pourse  be  a  virtual  release.  He  is  disappointed 
in  both  these  expectations.  Coranus  makes  his  will,  and  hands  it  to  his  father-in-law,  with 
a  request  that  he  will  read  it :  the  latter,  after  repeatedly  declining  so  to  do,  at  last  consents, 
and  finds  to   his  surprise  and   mortification.  no  mention  made,  in  the  instrument,  of  any 

bequest  to   him  or  his. 67.  Multum   Nasica  negatas,  kc.    The  etiquette  of  the  day  re- 

quired,  that  in  a  case  like  this,  there  shouldbe  merely  an  interchange  of  compliments,  but  no 
actual  examination  of  the  will.     Poor  Nasica,  however,  could  nol  resist  4he  tempting  offer, 

andvvaspaid  for  his  curiosity. 69.  Praeter  plorare.     u  Except  to  go  and   mourn,"  i.  e. 

except  the  bitter  feelings  attendant  upon  disappointed  hopes.  Compare  the  Greek  form  of 
expression  jrAj)v  rb  oljuhtyiv. 

71.  Temperet.     "  Shall  govern."     Shall  have  the  management  of. 73.  Sed  vincil  longe 

prius,  &c.  "  But  to  storm  the  capital  itself  is  far  superior  to  the  former  method,"  i.  e.  the 
chief  thing  is  to  gain  the  old  fellow  himself.     Prius  is  here  in  the  accusative,  governed  by 

vincit. 77.  Perduci.  Compare  theexplanatory  comment  of  Doriug  :  "  Qjiod  a'ias  delenone, 

meretrices  ad  libidinosos  perducente,  nunc  de  •  arito,  diviti  seni  uxoris  suae  ropiam  faciente ;   unde 

qui hocfaciunt,  dicuntur  perductores.  vid.  Graer.ad  Cic.in  Verr.l.  12. 97.  Venitenimmagno. 

Consult  VariousReadings.  Enim  is  here  elliptical,  like  the  Greek  yap:  "  No  wonder  she  re- 

mains  faithful,  for,"  &c. Donandi  parca  juven  us.     Understand  est. 83.  Ut  canis  a 

corio,  hc.  A  proverbial  form  of  expression.  Compare  Lucian,  (Adv.  Indoct.  25. — cd.  Bip. 
VOl.  8.  p.  26.)  ov5e  ydp  kvuv  aTrat;  vaicaiT  S,v,  cKVTorpayziv  fiaOovaa.  Consult  also  Alciphron,  Ep. 
3.  47.  and    Erasmus,   (Chil.  2.   cent.  4.  22. — ed.  Steph. p.  458.) — A   corio  uncto.    "  From  tbe 

reeking  hide." 84.  Jlnus  improba.     "  A  wicked   old  woman."     The  epithet  improba  is 

here  used,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  the  person  spoken  of,  but  in  jo- 

cose  allusiou  to  the  mischievous  and  sportive  humour  which  dictated  so  strange  a  will. 

87.  Scilicct  elabi  si  posset  mortua.    "  No  doubt  to  see  if  she  could  slip  through  his  fingers,' 

wheu  dead." 88.   Cautus  adito.     a  Be  cautious  in  thy  approaches."     Compare  verse  48. 

"  Leniter  arrepe.'1 89.  Neu  desis  operae,  &c.  "  Neither  on  the  one  hand  be  wanting  in  thy 

efforts.noronthe  otherbe  immoderalely  abundantin  them,"  i.  e.  nor  on  the  other  hand  over- 

do  the  matter.     With  abundes  supply  opera. 90.  Difficilem.     "  One  that  is  of  a  fastidious 

turn." Ultro  non  etiam  sileas.     "  And  again,  thou  must  notbe  more  silent  than  is  proper." 

Baxter,  who  reads  ultra,  cites  in  its  explanation  the  comment  of  the  scholiast,  "  ultra  quam 
satis  est.^  This,  however,  as  Heindorff  correctly  remarks,  cannot  suit  ullra,  as  it  stands 
alone,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  intended  for  ultro,  the  lection  of  the  commoni 
text. 

91.  Davus  sis  comicus.    "  Copy  Davus  in  the  play."    The  allusion  is  to  a  cunning  slave 
in  the  Andria  of  Terence ;  for  Davus  in  the  Phormio  is  merely  a  protatic  personage,  (irp^awirov 

TrpoTariKdv.) 92.   Capitc  obstipo.    The   common  translation,  which  Doring  also  adopts,  \s, 

"  with  head  inclined  to  the  ground,"  as  indicating  the  posture  of  a  slave  Iistening  to  his 
master*s  comman  Js.  The  true  meaning,  however,  is  "  with  head  bent  one  side,"  and  so 
Gesner  explains  it,  in  his  Thesaurus,  L.  L.  "  vvhere  he  makes  obstipvm  coput  equivalent  to 
c<  incliiiqtum  vel  flexumversus  humerum,  sive  dextrorsum,  sive  sinistrorsum."  Compare  the 
scholiast :  "  Obstipo  :  ut  Scaurus  dicit,  inclivaio  in  alterum  humerumS'  So  also,  the  Xo^dv 
Kdp>i  in  Aratus,  is  transiated  by  Cicero,  N.  D.  2.  42.  "  Ohstipum  caput.,>  In  Suetonius 
(Tib.  68.)  we  have  "  cervicc  rigida  etobstipa,,'>  where  obstipq  refers,  not  as  Oudendorp.  Cru- 
sius,  and  others  maintain,  to  a  neck  drawn  stifHy  back,  but,  as  Casaubon  explains  the  term, 
to  one  that  is  sunk  somewhat  between  the  shoulders.  This  mode  of  carrying  the  head, 
though  indicating  pride  and  arrogance  in  Tiberius,  may,  as  extremes  often  meet,  be  easily 
made,  by  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  right  or  left  shoulder,  as  in  the  present  case,  to 
exprgss  humility  and  submission, Multum  similis  metuenti.    "  Mucb.  like  one  who  stand^ 
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*n  awe    of  anothcr." 93,  Obsequio  grassarc.     '•  Ply  bim  with  assiduities." Incrchuit. 

"  Begins  to  freshen." 94.   Fa/e/  caput.    The  Romans  were  accustomed,  in  the  city,  as  a 

screen  from  the  heat  or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  thc  lappet  of  their  gown.     Compare 

Lipsius,  de  Amph.  19.  Ferrar  de  rc  vcstiar.  1.  10. 95.  Aurcm  substnngc  loquaci.     "  Lend 

an  attentive  ear  to  him  if  he  is  fond  of  talking."  Subsfringere  liteinlly  means  "  to  bind 
close,"  "  to  tietight."  &c.  Hence  its  figurative  signification  in  the  present  case.  Com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Forccllini :  k'  Aurem  substringe  loquaci:  quasi  strivge  et  alliga  loquaci 
scni,  ut  habeat  tc  obstrictum  ct  obaudicntcm,  quandocumque  loqui  roluerit." 

96.  Jmportunus  amat  laudari?  "Is  he  extravagantly  fond  of  being  praised  ?" Ohejam  ! 

Supply  satis  est. 97.   Urgue.     "  Press  him  hard." 99.   Quum  te  serritio  longo  curaque 

lcvarit.     Compare  the  scholiast :   "  Quum  scnex  mortuus  fuerit" 100.   Certum  rigilans. 

"  Wide  awake,"  i.  e.  far  from  dreaming.     Comjare  the  scholiast :  "..'ucunde:  sole  t  enim 

homincs,  quar  vchementer  optant  rigilantcs,  per  somniura  ridcre.^ Quarlae  esto  partis  Ulixcs, 

&c.  Thelanguage  of  the  will. — -—101.  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis,  k.c.  The  construction  is 
as  follows:  Sparge  subinde.    Est  sodalis  Dama  ergo  nusquam  ?  &c.     "  Tiuow  out,  from  time 

lo  time,  some  such  expressions  as  these  :  '  Is  my  friend  Damathen  no  more  V  "  &c. 102. 

Unde  mifii  tam  fortem  tamque  jidelcm  ?  Supply  parabo. 103.  Et  si  paulum  potes  illacry- 

mart.     "  And  if  thou  canst  shed  a  few  tears,  do  so."    Understand  illacryma,  and  consuit 

Various  Readings. Est  gaudia  prodentem  rultum  celarc.     "  One  is  able,  in  this  way,  to  dis- 

guise  a  countenance  indicative  otberwise  only  of  joy."  Est  is  here  equivalent  to  lictt, 
(compare  the  Greek  usage  of  icri  iovlt^zaTi,)  and  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows : 
"  licet  lacrimando  animi   lactiliam  dt   hcreditate,  in  vtiltu  expressam,  occultare." — — 105.  Per- 

missum  arbitrio.     <•  Left  to  thy  discretion." Sine  sordibus.     "Without  any  meanness." 

106.  Egregie  factum.  "  Celebrated  in  a  handsome  manner." 107.  Forte  senior  male 

tussiet.     "  Happens  to  be  advanced  in  years,  and  to  have  a  bad  cough.*' Huic  tu  dic,  ex 

parte  tua,  &.c.  "  If  he  wishes  to  become  the  purchaser,  either  of  a  farm  or  a  house,  out  of 
tby  share,  do  thou  tell  him,  that  thou  wilt  make  it  over  to  him  with  pleasure  for  a  nominal 
sum,"  i.  e.  for  nothing  at  all.  Addicere  nummo  is  to  make  a  thing  over  to  another  for  anv 
small  piece  of  money,  just  to  answer  the  law,  which  required,  that,  in  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty,  money  should  be  given  as  an  equivalent,  in  order  to  render  the  sale  a  valid  one.     This 

species  of  sale,  therefore,  was  in  reality  a  gift  or  present. 110.  Imperiosatrahit  Proserpina. 

*'  The  inesorable  Proserpina  drags  me  hence."  Compare  the  remark  oi  the  scholiast : 
*'  Nam post  mediam  noctcm,  die  adrentantc.per  Proserpinam  nihil  umbris  fari  ccncedebatuT.'- 
—Vive  valequc.  A  common  form  of  bidding  farewell.  Compare  Gruter,  Imcript.  v, 
799.  n.  8. 


SATIRE  6.  A  pauegyric  on  the  feiicity  of  rural  esistence,  in  vvhich  thepoet  contrasts  the 
calm  and  tranquil  amusements  of  the  country  with  the  tumultuous  and  irre- 
gular  pleasures  of  the  capital,  and  delightfuily  espresses  his  lonping  after  rural  ease  and 
retirement.  In  order  to  give  force  to  his  eulogy  on  a  country  life,  he  introduces  the  well- 
known  and  apposite  fable  of  the  town  and  country  mouse.  This  tale,  which  is  inimitablv 
told,  has  been  paraphrased  by  Cowley,  and  by  R.  Henryson,  an  old  Scotch  poet  of  the  reign 
of  JamesIV.  in  his  "  Borroicstoun  Mons  and  Landwart  Motis."  (Ramsay's  Evergreen,  rol.  IA 
It  also  cccurs  in  the  fables  of  Marie  of  France,  and  it  forms  the  ninth  fable  of  the  first  book 
cf  La  Fontaine,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Rat  de  Ville  et  le  Rat  des  Chflmps." 

'  Autrefois  le  Rat  de  Ville 
Invita  le  Rat  des  Charaps, 
D'une  fagon  fort  civile, 
A  des  reliefs  d'ortoIans,"  &-* 

m 
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Horace,  in  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  has  introduced  a  good  many  stories  and  narra* 
tives,  illustrative  of  his  subject,  which  have  all  the  requisites  of  fables.  He  probably  was 
not  the  inventor  of  them;  indeed,  he  refers  to  them  as  well-known  and  current  in  thc 
world,  but  he  tells  them  with  all  the  conciseness  of  Phaedrus,  and  simplicity  of  La  Fon- 
taine.  Both  these  writers  have  availed  themselves  of  every  thing  in  Horace,  which  they 
could  accommodate  to  their  own  style  of  writing.  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  257* 
scqq.) 


1.  Modus  agri  non  ita  magnus,     "  A  piece  of  ground,  not  very  large."  Ita  is  here  equiva- 

lent  to  valde.     Compare  Tursellinus,  de  Part.  s.  v.  1. 2.  Jugis  aquaefons.     "  A  spring  ot" 

never-failing  water." 3.  Et  paulum  silvae  suptr  his.     "  And   a  little  woodland  crowning 

these."  The  words  svper  his  are  commonly  translated,  "  besides  these,"  an  explanation 
which  has  the  authority  of  the  scholiast  in  its  favour.  We  have  preferred,  however,  adopt- 
ing  the  suggestion  of  Doring,  and  referring  the  terms  in  question  to  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  poefs  Sabine  farm.     Compare  the  description  given  of  this  at  page  xiii.  of  the  present 

work. Auctius  atrjuc  Di  melius  fccere.     "  The  gods  have  done  more  bountifully,  and  bet- 

ter,  for  me  than  this." 5.  Maia  nate.     He  addresses  his  prayer  to  Mercury,  not  only  be- 

cause  this  god  was  a  patron  of  poets  in  general,  and  Horace,  as  we  find  in  his  odes,  had  been 
particularly  favoured  and  protected  by  him,  but  also  because  he  presided  over  all  sudden 
acquisitions  of  wealth,  or  increase  of  wordly  prosperity.  Hence  the  expressions  applied  to 
■  Mercury,  KepSiaos,  tpiotvtos,  Swrrjp  edwv.    We  shall  find  a  similar  allusion  to  Hercules  in  the 

13th  verse. Propria.     "  Lasting."     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Propria  :  pcrpeiua,  firma, 

rata,  and  also  Virgil.  Aen.  6.  872.    "  Propria  haec  si  dona  fuissent." 6.  Ratione  mala. 

"  By  evil  means." 7.  Vitio  culpave.    "  By  vicious  profusion  or  culpable  neglect." S. 

Veneror.    In  the  sense  of  precor. 9.  Accedat.     "  May  be  added  unto  me." Denormat. 

"  Spoils  the  regularity  of."  A  technical  term,  which  is  said  to  occur  in  no  other  writer. 
We  have,  however,  "  denormata  linea,"  in  the  Auctores  dc  limitibus,  ed.  Gocs.  p.  252,  as  cited 
by  Fea.  Compare  Acron  :  "  Denormat :  decurtat  et  inaequalem  facit.  Est  autem  norma,  ad 
quam  mensores  fines  aequalcs  dirigunt,  habita  perpendiculi  ratione,"  and  also  Porphyrion  : 
"  Extra  modum  procedens,  denormem  facit" — -10.  Fors  quae.    "  Some  chance."     Quae  is 

here  put  for  aliqua.  Consult  Forcellini,  Lcx  Tot.  Lat.  and  Various  Readings. 11.  Thesauro 

invento  qui  mercenarius,  &c.    The  construction  is,  Qwt  thesauro  invento  mercatus  est  illum  ip- 

sum  agrum  quem  uti  mercenanus  aravil. 12.  Dives  amico  Hercule.     "  Enriched  by  the  fa- 

vourof  Hercules."  Sudden  acquisitions  of  gain  were  ascribedto  both  Hercules  and  Mer- 
cury,  (compare  note  on  verse  5.)  with  this  distinction,  bowever,  according  to  Ca3aubon, 
(ad  Pcrs.  2.  11.)  that  when  any  thing  was  found  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  it 
was  attributed  toMercury,  as  being  Sebs  dyopatos,  and  if  elsewhere,  to  Hercules  as  Tr\ovToS6rri;. 
The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  ofFer  to  this  last-mentioned  deity  the  tenth  part  cf  what 
was  thus  obtained,  and  which  they  called  pollucium.  Compare  Plautus,  Bacchid.  4.  4.  15- 
Stich.  1.  3.  80.  Truc.  2.  7.  11.  Varro  L.  L.  5.  7.  Cicero,  N.  D.  3.  36.  Macrobius,  Sat.  3.  12. 
Erasmus,  (Chil.  1.  cent.  1.  73. — ed.  Steph.  p.  49.)  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  we  may 
add  the  remark  of  Cruquius  :  "  Fivgitur  Hercules  semper  apud  se  hahuisse  Amallheae  cornu; 
wn.de  thesauris  recludendis  et  opibus  largiendis  praeesse  creditus  est.  Lcge  Palaephatum  in 
Amalthaea,  et  ApoUodorum,  lib.  2.,  in  laboribus  Herculis." 

13    Si  quod  adestgratum  juvat.    "  If  what  I  at  present  have  pieases  and  makes  me  grate- 

ful." 14.  Et  cetera  praeter  ingenium.     The  poet  prays  to  have  every  thing  fat  except  his 

understanding.  We  have  here  a  play  on  the  double  meaning  of  pivgue,  which,  when  ap- 
plied  to  ingenium,  denotes  an  understanding  that  is  heavy  and  dull.     Compare  the  scholi- 

ast :  *'  Quod  crassum  nocet  :  ammus  enimcibis  oppletus  stolidus  efficitur." 16.  In  arcem.  The 

poet  regards  his  country-house  as  a  citadel  maccessible  to  the  cares  and  annoyances  that 

besiegedhim  at  Rome. 17.  Quidprius  illustrem  Satiris  Musaque  pedestri?    The  effect  of 

£his  pajrenfhesis  is  extremely  nlea«ing :  No  ?ooner  h  a!Iu?ion  made  to  his  escspe  from  ?be 
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auci  crowdof  the  capital,  than  the  poet,  struck  with  the  idea  of  the  pure  enjoyment 
that  awaits  him  amid  the  peaceful  scenery  of  his  Sabine  vale,  breaks  forth  into  the  exclama- 
tion  :  M  IVhat  can  I  rather  eelebrate  in  my  Satires  and  with  my  prosaic  Muse  ?"  i.  e.  what 
rather  than  the  pleasures  of  this  retirement  can  I  celebrate  in  the  prosaic  verse  of  my  satiric 

productions  ? Htusaque  pcdatri      Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  *£$$  Adyos  to  in- 

dicate  "  prose,"  and  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  12.  9.  Corapare  also,  as  regards  the  style 
adopted  by  the  poet  in  his  satires,  the  "  Life  of  Horace,"  page  vn.  of  this  volurae,  innotis. 
The  reraark  of  Doring  is  extremely  apposite  "  Musa  lyrica  curru  vekitur;  tragica  cothurno  nixa 

inccdit ;  satirica  nudispedibus  ambulat." 18.  Plumbeus.     This  epithet  well  expresses  the 

influence  produced  on  the  human  frame  by  the  wind  alluded  lo,  in  rendering  it  heavy  and 
inert.  Compare  Aristotlc,  Problem.  1.  24  :  iia  ri  h  roU  votois  0apvTt.pov  £%ovoi  *ai  aSwaTtiTepov 
o\  uvdpwzoi  ;     The  poet's  retreat  was  covered  by  mountains,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  had 

nothing  to  fear  from  its  bad  effects. 19.  Auctunniusque  gravis.    "  And  the  sickly  autumn." 

The  season  when  the  wind  just  mentioned  prevails.     Compare  Ode  2.  14.  15. Libitinae 

questus  acerbae.  "  The  gain  of  the  baleful  Libitina."  The  allusion  is  to  the  numerous 
deaths  ra  the  sickly  period  of  autumn,  and  the  gain  accruing  therefrom  to  the  temple  of  Li- 
bitina  the  goddess  of  funerals,  where  all  things  requisite  for  interments  were  either  sold  or 
hired  out.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  20.  7. 

20.  Mntutinepater.  "  Father  of  the  morning."  The  poet,  intending  to  describe  the  em- 
ployments  and  bustle  of  the  capital,  imitates  the  custom  of  the  epic  writers,  and,  as  they 
commence  their  labours  with  the  invocation  of  some  rause,  so  he  here  begins  with  an  ad- 
dress  to  Janus,  the  god  to  whom  not  only  the  opening  of  the  year  was  consecrated,  but  also 
that  of  tbe  day      As  regards  the  nature  and  attributes  of  this  deity,  consult  the  learned  and 

interesting  remarks  of  Creuztr,  (Symbolik  trad.  par  Guigniaut.  vol.  2.pt.  l.p.  430.  seqq.) 

Seu  Jane  libentius  audis.  "  Or  if  with  more  pleasure  thou  hearest  the  appellation  of  Ja- 
nus."  Jane  is  here  taken  materially,  as  occurring  in  the  language  of  invocations.  Com- 
pare  the  explanatory  remark  of  Bothe  :  "  Si  libentius  audis  to  Jane  in  invocatione  positum, 
cum  quis  dicit  0  Jane,"  &c.  Many  commentators.  however,  prefer  giving  audis  at  once,  like 
the  Greek  aicoveis,  the  meaning  ot  diceris  or  appellaris.  Asrespectsthe  accumulation  of  epi- 
thets  in  addressinga  deity,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  arose  from  a  motive  of  superstition, 
and  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  by  omitting  any  title  or  customary  appellation.  In  the 
present  instance  the  poet  sportively  imitates  this  practice  in  mentioning  two  of  the  names  of 

the  god  whom  he  addresses. Audis.    Milton  imitates  this  idiom,  but  translates  audis  lite- 

rally  ;  (Par.  L.  3.7.) 

*•'  Or  hear^st  thou  rather  Pure  ethereal  stream :? 
Whose  fountain  who  can  tell? ' 

21.  Unde.    "  From  whom,"  i.  e.  unde"r  whose  favouring  influence. 23.  Romae  sponso- 

rtm  merapis,  "  When  at  Rome,  thou  hurriest  me  away  to  become  bail  for  another."  The 
address  is  still  to  Janus,  who  is  here  supposed  to  be  assigning  to  each  individual  his  employ- 

ments  for  the  day,  and  among  the  rest  giving  his  also  to  the  poet. Eia,  ne  prior  officio,  &c. 

"  Come,  raake  haste  !  lest  any  one  answer  to  the  call  of  duty  before  thee."  i.  e.  lest  any  one 

anticipate  thee  in   this  office  of   friendship.     This  is  uttered  by  the  god. 25.  Radit, 

"  Sweeps." Seu  bruma  iuval  m,  hc.     "  Or  whether  winter  contracts  the   snowy  day 

within  a  narrower  circle."  Bruma  (quasi  brevima,  i.  e.  brevissima  dies)  is  properly  the  win- 
ter-solstice,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year  :  here,  hovvever,  it  is  taken  to  denote  the  season  of 
winter  generally.  The  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  solar  day  is  very  beautifully  il- 
lustrated  by  a  figure  drawn  from  chariot-races,  in  which  the  driver,  who  was  nearest  the  me- 
tae.  or  goal,  (around  which  the  chariots  had  to  run),  marked  a  narrower  circuit,  and  was 
therefore  called  interior,  while  thosefarther  off  were  obliged  to  take  a  larger  compass,  and 

were  hence  styled  exteriores. 26.  Ire  necesse  est.    "Go  I  must." 27.  Postmodo,  quori 

mi  obiit,  &c.    •'  After  this,  when  I  have  uttered,  with  a  clear  voice  and  in  express  words. 
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what  may  prove  an  injury  to  me  at  some  future  day,  l  must  struggle  with  the  crowd,  rfnd 
rough  measures  must  be  used  towards  those  who  move  slowly  along,"  i.  e.  who  move  at  a 
$lovv  pace  before  me  and  block  up  the  vvay.  The  expression  clarc  certumque  locuto  refers  to 
the  formality  of  becoming  bail  for  another.  After  this  is  done,  the  poet  leaves  the  court,  and 
endeavours  to  make  his  vvay  through  the  crowd.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  has  to 
push  aside,  without  much  ceremony,  all  vvho  oppose  his  progress  by  their  slow  and  dilatory 
movements. 

29.  Quid  tibivis,  insane  ?  &c  "  What  dost  thou  vvant,  madman  ?  and  vvhat  meanest  thou 
by  this  rude  behaviour,  exclaims  one  of  the  crowd,  pursuing  me  with  imprecations."  Con- 
sult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  the  expianation  of  Gesner  :  "  Urget  tardus  aliquis,  cui 

faHa  injuria,  iralis  precibus,  imprecationibus,  diris,  ac  dicit,"  &c. 30.  Tupulses  omne  quod 

obstat,  &c.  "  Must  thou  push  aside  vvhatever  comes  in  thy  way,  if,  with  a  head  full  of  no- 
thing  eise,  thou  art  ruiming  as  usual  to  Maecenas  ?"  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  z 
"  Tu  velis  omnes  in  via  tibi  obstantcs  pulsare  quoties  tibi  domus  Maecenatis,  semper  animo  tuo 
obversantis,  celeri  cursu  repelenda  sit." — ■ — 31.  Recurras.  The  peculjar  force  of  this  com- 
pound,  in  the  present  instance,  as  indicating  the  habitual  repetition  of  an  act,  is  deserving  of 

notice. 32.  Hocjuvat  et  melli  est.    His  visits  to  Maecenas  are  here  meant. Atras  Es° 

quilias.  AUuding  to  the  circumstance  of  this  quarter  having  been  a  common  burial-place 
for  the  poor,  before  the  splendid  residence  of  Maecenas  was  erected  there.     Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.8=  7.  and  Ode  3.  29.  10. -33.  Aliena  negotia  centum,  &c.     '•  Ar 

hundred  affairs  of  other  people's  leap  through  my  head  and  around  my  side,"  i.  e.  beset  me 
on  every  side.  Compare  the  form  vvhich  the  same  idea  would  assume  in  our  vulgar  idiom  : 
"  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  the  aflairs  of  others." 

34.  Ante  secundam.     "  Before  eight."    Literally,  "  before  the  second  hour."    We  must 
suppose,  that,  vvhen  Horace  reach.es  the  abode  of  his  patron  on  the  Esquiline,  a  slave  meets 

him,  and  mentions  vvho  hacf  been  there  for  him,  and  vvhat  they  wished. 35.  Ad  PuteaL 

"  At  the  Puteal."    The  term  jmteal  properly  means  "  the  cover  of  a  well  or  pit."    It  is  theri 
taken  todenote  any  cavity  or  hole  in  the  earth,  surmounted  by  a  cover  ;  and,  last  ©f  all,  sig° 
nifies  a  place  surrounded  by  a  vvall,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  roofed  over  :  resembling 
somewhat  a  kind  of  altar.     These  little  structures  were  commonly  erected  on  spots  vvhich 
had  been  struck  by  lightning,  though  not  ahvays.     There  were  two  of  thera  in  the  Roman 
Forum  :  one  in  the  comitium,  marking  the  place  where  the  razor  and  whetstone  of  the  au- 
gur  Attius  were  buried,  and  the   other  near  the   Fabian  arch.     The  former  of  these  was 
knovvn  by  the  name  of  Puleal  Attii,  and  near  it  the  praetor  held  his  court.    The  latter  was 
called  Puteal  Libonis,  and  in  its  vicinity  the "usurers  and  bankers  vvere  accustomed  to  meet.  It 
received  the  appellation  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  from   the  following  circumstance. 
A  chapel  had  stood  on  this  spot,  but  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and  consumed.    The  se- 
Jiate  ordered  Scribonius  Libo  to  attend  to  the  expiating  of  this  prodigy,  and  he  having  erect- 
ed  &pitieal  to  mark  the  place  vvhere  the  lightning  haddescended,  the  structure  wrent  for  ever 
after  by  his  name.     (C  >mpare  Fcstus,  s.  v,  Sceleratus,  Patitide  Fam.  Rom.  p.  249.   Rasche, 
Lex.  Rei  Num.  vol.  "i.p.  492,  £e^..and  the  various  authorities  there  cited.)  The  questionnow 
arises,  with  respect  to  the  particular^ea/  mentioned  in  our  text.    Many  commentators  de- 
cide  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  court  of  the  praetor 
held  in  its  vicinity,  at  which  Roscius  begs  Horace  to  attend  by  an  early  hour,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  some  cause  before  the  opening  of  the  court,  which  would  be  at  the 
third  hour.    (Compare  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  9.  36.)    AU  the  more  recent  editors, 
howcver,  such  as  Heindorff,  Doring,  Bothe  &c.  are  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and  think  that 
the  poet  refers  to  the  Puteal  Libonis,  and  that  Roscius  had  some  money-matters  to  attend  to 
there,  in  which  he  vvished  the  aid  of  his  friend.     This  explanation  appears  the  more  correct 
oneofthetwo.    In  Epist.  1.  19.  18.  we  have  the  full  expression  "  Puteal  Libonis,"  while, 
inthe  following  line  of  Ovid  (Rem.  Am.  561.),  the  reference  to  usurers  cannot  be  mistaken  : 
"  Qui  putealJanumque  timet  cekresque  Cahndat."'  Comp&re  Explanatory  Notes,  Serro,  2- 
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S.  18.    A  third  class  of  comraentators  maintain,  that  the  Puteal  Attii  and  the  Puteal  Lilonis 
were  identical.    These  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  Salmasius,  (in  Solin.pog.m.  1139.) 

36.  De  re  comrhuni  scribae,  &c.  "  The  notaries,  Quintus,  requested  that  thou  wouldst 
bear  in  mind  to  return  to  them  to-day,  in  order  to  consult  about  an  im{>orlant  and  novel 
matter,  which  concerns  their  whole  number."  The  scribac  were  notaries  or  clerks,  who 
wrote  out  the  public  accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates.  Those 
who  exercised  this  office  were  said  scriptum  face>  e,  (Liv.  9.  46. — Gell.  6.  9.  )  from  scriptus-us. 
They  were  denominated  from  the  magistrates  on  whotn  they  attended  ;  thus,  scribae  quaestorii, 
acdilitii,  praetorii,  &c.  and  were  divided  inlo  different  decuriae  ;  whence  decuriam  emere  is 
put  for  munus  scribae  emcre.  According  to  Suetonius,  Horace  himself  was  at  one  time  a 
scriba  quaestorius,  and  hence  the  application  which  is  herc  made  to  him  ;  it  being  a  res  com- 
muni*.  (Compare  "  Life  of  Horace,"  page  iii.  of  this  volume,  in  notis.)  The  oflfice  of 
which  we  are  speaking  was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Rotnans.  The 
scribae  at  Rome,  however,  were,  generally  speaking,  composed  of  free-born  citizens  ;  and 
they  became  so  respectable,  that  their  order  is  called  by  Cicero  "  honestus."     Compare  Er- 

nesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  scriba. 38.  Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas,  k.c.    "  Be  so  good  as  to 

get  Maecenas  to  seal  these  tablets,"  i.  e.  to  put  the  imperial  seal  to  these  writings.  Mae- 
cenas  would  seal  them  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  frora  whom  he  had  received  the  imperial 
signet;  a  duty  which  appertained  to  him  as  Praefectus  Urbis  andthe  minister  of  Augustus» 
The  address  in  the  text  comes,  not  like  the  two  previous  ones,  through  the   medium  of  the 

slave,  but  from  the  applicant  himself. 39.  Dixeris.   For  si  dizens,  and  that  for  si  dixerim* 

Si  vis,  potes.    "  Thou  canst  if  thou  wilt." 

40.  Septimus  octavo  propior,  &c.  "  The  seventh  yearj  approaching  to  the  eighth,  isnow> 
if  Imistake  not,  elapsed."  i.  e.  'tis  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  nearly  eight  years.  The  ele= 
gant  use  of  the  mood  in  fugerit,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  our  version, 

must  be  carefully  noted. 42.  Duntaxat  ad  hoc,  &c.     "  Only  thus  far,  however;  as  one 

whom  he  might  wish  to  take  along  with  him  in  his  chariot,  when  going  on  a  journey." 
Compare,  as  regards  the  use  of  tollere  in  this  passage,  which  is  the  proper  verb  to  employ  on 

9uch  occasions,  Drakenborrh,  ad  Liv.  45.  6.  2. 44.  Hoc  genus.     "  Of  this  kind,"  i.  e.  such 

as  these  that  follow.     On  this  construction   of  the  accusative,  compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.p.2. 

62.2d.  ed.  Kertrick's  transl. Threx  est  Gallina  -yro  par.     "  ls  Gallina,  the  Thracian,  a 

match  for  Syrus?"  The  allusion  is  to  two  gladiators  of  the  day,  and  ihe  term  "  Thracian" 
has  reference,  not  to  the  native  country  of  the  individual  in  question,  but  to  the  kind  of  arms 
in  which  he  vvas  arrayed,  imitating  those  ot  the  Thracians.  Gladiators  were  distinguished 
by  theirarmour  and  manner  of  fighting.  As  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  text  received  his  ap- 
pellation  of  Threx  from  the  fashion  of  his  armour,  so  others  were  called  Samnites  fromtheip 
imitation  of  the  Samnite  military  costume  A  third  class  were  called  Mirmillones,  because 
they  carried  the  image  of  a  certain  kind  of  fish,  denominated  ^dpppos  or  fxopixvpiwv,  on  their 
helraet.  They  were  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buckler  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass.  As 
they  were  usually  matched  vvith  a  Thracian,  Syrus  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Mirmillo, 

45.  MatiUina parum  cautos,  &c.  "  The  cold  raorning  air  begins  now  to  pinch  those  who 
neglect  to  provide  against  it,"  i.  e.  who  do  not  put  on  attire  suited  to  tlie  change  of  the  season. 

—46.  Etquae.     "  And  other  things  of  this  kind."     For  et  alia  quae. Benc.  "  Safely." 

The  reference  is  to  things  of  no  importance,  which  may  be  safely  confided  to  any  one,  even 
if  hebe  ef  the  most  loquacious  and  communicalive  habits,  since  it  is  a  matterof  indifler- 
ence  whether  he  divulges  them  or  not.  The  expression  au  is  rimosa,  (••  a  leaky  ear," 
"  an  ear  full  of  chinks,")  is  o[>posed  to  auris  tuta,  aud  imitated  frorn  Terence,  (Eun.  I. 

2.  25.)  "  Plenua  rimarum  sum.  huc  atque  iliuc  perfluo." 48.  Noder.     ■'  Our  friend."    The 

reference  is  to  Horace,  and  the  term  itself  is  quoted,  as  it  were,  from  the  sneering  language 
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of  others  in  relation  to  hinu Lwe/os  spectaverit  una,  &c.    "  If  he  has  witnessed  the  pubhs 

spectacles  in  company  wilh  Maecenas,  if  he  has  played  ball  along  with  him  in  the  Campus 
Martius  ;  Lucky  fellow  !  all  exclaim."     With  spectavcrit  and  luserit  respectively,  understand 

si. 50.  Frigidus  a  Rostris  manat,  &c.     "  If  any  disheartening  nimour  spreads  from  the 

Itostra  through  the  crowded  ptreets."    With  manat  understand  si. Rostris.     The  Rostra 

are  here  named  as  being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  forum,  and  the  place  where  the 
greatest  crowds  were  accustomed  to  assemble.  By  the  term  Rostra  is  meant  the  elevated 
seat  from  which  the  Roman  orators,  and  men  in  office,  addressed  the  assembled  people.  The 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  adorned  with  the  bcaks 
of  some  galleys  taken  from  the  city  of  Antium.  (Liv.  8.  12.)  When  Livy  applies  the  word 
ttmplum  to  this  structure,  we  are  to  understand  him  as  alluding  rather  to  the  reverence  with 
wbich  it  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place,  than  to  its  size  or  shape. 
It  appears  that  the  Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Forum,  near  the  Comitium,  and  that  part  where  the  senate  usually  met.  (  Varro,  L.  L.  4.  32. 
Asconius,  in  Orat.  pro  MU.  5.)  Julius  Caesar  removed  the  Rostra  from  the  position  they 
first  occupied,  and  placed  them  close  under  the  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  Forum.  From  this  circumstance  the  new  Rostra  were  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Julian.  (Dio  Cassius  43.  49.  Suetonius  Aug.  100. — Cramefs  Ancient  Italy>  vol.  1.  p.  400. 
seqq.) — -Compita.     Compare  Explamatory  tyotes,  Serm.  2.  3.  25. 

52.  Deos.    Alluding  to  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  and  analogous  to  our  term  "  the  Great." 

53.  Dacis.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  23.  and  3.  6. 14. 54.  Ut  tu  semper 

eris  dtrisor !  "  How  fond  thou  ahvays  art  of  playing  the  fool  with  other  people,"  or,  more 
literally,  "  what  a  roguish  dissembler  thou  wilt  ever  be."     Compare  the  explanation  of 

Doring:  "  Derisor,  qui,  quod  scit,  se  nescire  aitt  et  hac  dissimulatione  alios  Ivdit;  («pwr.)"- 

55.  Si  quidquam.     "  If  I  have  heard  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter."    Understand  audivi. 

■ MUitibus  promissa  Triquelra  praedia,  &c.     "  Is  Caesar  going  to  give  the  lands  he  pro- 

mised  the  soldiers,  in  Sicily  or  ltaly  ?"  According  to  Bentley,  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
division  of  lands  which  took  place  after  Augustus  had  overthrown  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
brought  Lepidus  to  subjection.  Compare  the  words  of  the  great  critic :  "  lllud  vero  in 
Sermone  vi.  libri  2,  Mililibus  promissa  Triquetra,  hc.  non  ut  volunt,  adpugnam  Actiacam  an~ 
numque  Flacci  xxxv  referendum  erat,  nec  ad  Philippensem  annumve  xxiv :  quippe  de  agrorum 
divisione  hic  agitur,  quae  post  Siculam  de  Pompeio  victoriam  et  Lepidi  deditionem  in  Campania 

alibique  facta  est}  anno  Fiacci  xxxi." Triquetra.    An  appellation  given  to  Sicily  from  its 

triangular  shape.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Triquetra.  Sicilia,  quod  in  tres partes  seu  pro~ 
montoria  diducta  est,  Graece  Trinacria,  a  tribus  promontoriis,  Pachyno,  Lilybaeo,  et  Peloro.,y 
* 57    Unum.    Equivalent  to  prae  omnibus  aliis. 58.  Scilicet.    "  To  be  sure." 

59.  Misero.    Supply  mihi. Non  sine  votis.    "  Not  without  aspirations  such  as  these." 

■——61  Somno.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mid-day  slumber,  or  siesta,  so  customary  in  warm 
cliaaates.    (Compare  Heindorff,  ad  loc.)    The  poet  sighs  the  more  deeply  for  this,  as  it  will 

not  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  annoying  duties  of  a  city  life. Inertibus  horis.     The  poet 

does  not  mean,  by  this  expression,  hours  of  indolence,  as  some  pretend,  but  "  hours  of 
peaceful  abstraction  from  the  world."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Noli  horas 
inertes  referre  ad  ignavum  otium  et  desidiam,  cui  Horatius  in  agro  indulgere  voluerit,  sed  ad  vi~ 

tam  qua  Horatius  in  villa  sua  non  aliis  sed  sibi  tantum  vivebat." 62.  Ducere  sollicitae  jucvn- 

da  oblivia  vitae.  "  To  drink  a  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  life."  A  beautiful  allusion  to 
the  fabled  waters  of  Lethe,  which  all  who  entered  Elysium  previously  drank,  and  lost,  in 
consequence,  every  recollection  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life.    Compare   Virgil,  Aen. 

6.715.     "  Securos  latices  et  longa  oblivia  potant." 63.  Faba  Pythagorae  cognata.    *'  The 

bean  related  to  Pythagoras."  A  pleasant  allusion  to  the  famous  precept  of  Pythagoras,  to 
abstain  from  beans,  Kvdfioiv  a-nixwQai.  This  precept  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  the  ancient 
Pythagoreans  never  disclosed.  Horace,  however,  evidently  refers  here  to  that  solution 
which  makes  the  philosopher  to  haye  regarded  beans  as  araong  the  receptacles  of  souls,  and 
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iitnce  hejocoselystyles  the  bean  cognata,  on  the  supposition  of  its  containing  the  soul  of 
iome  relation  of  the  sage's.  Compare  the  scholiast :  ••  Dubitabat  enim  Pythagoras,  an  in  eo 
f  orporc  (faba)  lateret  animapatris  sui  analtcrius  propinqui,  qua  dc  re  ridet  eum  Horalius."  A 
fevv  remarks  respecting  the  interpretations  given  by  various  authors  to  this  same  prccept, 
apart,  of  course,  from  our  present  text,  may  not  be  deemed  improper.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose  the  meaning  to  be,  to  abstain  from  every  thingrelating  to  public  affairs,  in  allusion  to 
beans  being  used  in  voting.  Compare  Plutarch  irept  iraiL  ' ayuy.  c.  17.  Aulus  Gcllius,  4.  11. 
Others  make  the  injunction  to  have  been  diaetetic  rather  than  physical  or  moral.     Compare 

lamblichus,  Protrept.  21.  p.  349.  ed.  Kiessling.  to  6e,  /eua/iwv  airi%ov,  av^Sov\tiu  (pv~\dTTtoQai  -nav  toov 
ioTi  (pdapriKdv  tTh  xpbs  Scoiis  tytAiaj  Kai  Stias  pLavTiKTjS  With  this  Cicero  coincides,  (de  Divin.l. 
25.)  "  Jubet  igitur  Plato  sicad  somnum  proficisci  corporibus  affectis,  ul  nihil  sil,  quod  errorem. 
aliis  perlurbalionemque  adferat.  Ex  quo  etiam  Pythagoricis  intsrdictum  putatur,  ne  fabis  ve.scc- 
rentur,  quod  habet  inflammationem  magnam  is  cibus,  tranquillitati  mcntis  quaercntis  vera  contra- 
riam."  "  For  other  explanations,  compare  Diogcncs  Lacrtius,  8.  34.  together  with  the  note 
of  Menage,  p.  367.  seqq.  ed.  Meibom.  The  most  recent  solution  is  that  given  by  M.  N.  .)'ul- 
ler,  to  which  Guigniaut  alludes  in  the  following  note  to  his  version  of  Creuzefs  Symbolik. 
(vol.  1.  p.  160.)  "  Le  lotus.  ne  de  V  eau  et  du  feu,  est  le  representant  naturel  de  1'  union  de 
ces  deux  elemens  produisant  et  reproduisant  les  etres,  par  consequent.  de  1'  hymen  mystique 
da  soleil  et  de  la  lune,  de  Bhava  et  de  Bhavani,  genirateur  et  giniratrice,  de  Siva  et  de  Vich- 
nou,  &c.  De  la,  sans  doute,  comme  le  conjecture  ingenieusement  M.  N.  Muller,  la  venera- 
lion  religieuse  que  l'on  portait  non  seulement  a  cette  fieur,  mais  a  ses  graines  ou  ftves,  et  ia 
raison  premiere  du  fameux  precepte  abstine  a  fabis,  dans  l'  ecole  de  Pythagore,  fille  des 
^coles  brahmaniques,  ou  plutdt  boudhistes,  de  1'  Inde." 

65.  0  noctcs  coenaequc  deum  !     "  Ah  !  nights  and  refections  of  the  gods  !"    Equivalent  to 
voctcs  cocnacque  deis  dignae.  Compare  the  language  of  Curran  :  "  those  Attic  nights  and  those 

refections  of  the  gods." Meique.    Understand  familiares  or   amici. 66.  Ante  larem 

proprium.     "  Before  my  own  hearth."     Analogous,  in  one  sense,  to  our  modern   phrase, 

"bymyown   fire-side." 66.   Vemasque  procaces.     Those  slaves  wbo  were  born  in  their 

master's  house  were  called  vernae,  and  were   more  forward  and  pert  than  others,  because 

they  were  commonly  more  indulged. 67.  Libatis  dapibus.     "  From  the  dishes  off  which. 

we  have  supped."    Libaiis  ishere  used  in  the  sense  of  degustatis  or  adesis* Prout.    To 

be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 68.  Inaequales.     "  Of  different  sizes."  i.  e.  either  large 

or  small,  as  might  suit  the  guest. 69.  Legibus  insanis.     Alluding  to  the  laws  which  the 

master  of  the  feast,  or  symposiarch,  at  the  ancient  entertainments,  was  accustomed  to  im- 
pose  on  the  guests,  and,  in  conformity  with  which,  they  were  compelled  to  drlnk  equal  quan- 
tities  of  liquor,  and  out  of  cups  of  an  equal  size.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  7. 

25. Seu  quis  capit  acriafort>s pocula.    "  Whether  one  of  a  strong  head  chooses  brimming 

bumpers."  The  expression  acria pocula  is  intended  to  denote  such  cups  as  best  ?uit  bard 
<Irinkers,  acrcs potatores. 70.  Uvescit.    "  Grovvs  mellow." 

72.  Lepos.    The  name  of  a  celebrated  dancer  of  the  day.    Compare  the  scholiast.     "  Le- 
pos,  nomeninsignis  saltatoris,  Caesari  grati,  archimimi,  quisicappellatusest,  quodjucunde  et  mol- 

liter  saltaret  eloquereiurque.r' — 73.  Agitamus.    "  We  discuss." 75.  Usus  rectumne.    "  Uti- 

lity  or  virtue." 76.  Quae  sit  natura  boni,  &c.     "  VVhat  is  the  nature  of  good,  and  what 

its  perfection." 77.  Garrit  aniles  ez  refabellas.     "  Frates  away  old  wives'  tales  adapt- 

ed  to  the  subject  in  hand."    The  expression  aniles  fabellas  'must  be  here  taken  without  the 

least  intermixture  of  irony. 78.  Arelli.    Arellius  would  seem  to  have  been  some  weal- 

thy  individual  in  the  neighbourhoood,  full  of  anxious  care,  (the  curse  that  generally  accom- 
panies  wealth,)  respecting  the  safe  possession  of  his  treasures.  Tbe  whole  moral  of  the  stc» 
ry,  which  is  here  introduced,  turns  upon  the  disquiet  and  solicitude  tbat  are  so  often  the 

companions  of  wealth. 79.  Otim.     "  Once  upon  a  time." 80.  Rustkus  urbcnum  nxu~ 

"-n  m^-.hv,    The  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  aatitbetiqal  collocation  ^f  the  wonJ? 
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in  this  line,  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  It  is  repeated  in  the  succeeding  one,— — Panpere  c& 
w.  "  In  his  poor  hoje." — — 82.  Asper.  "  Frugal."  Compare  the  explanation  of  D6ringi 
"  vilae  asperae  et  durae  adsueius.1'   The  scholiast  makes  it  equivalent  at  once  to  "  parcus" 

Ut  lamen  arctum,  hc.     "  Yet  so  as  to  open,  at  times,  in  acts  of  hospitality,  his  bosom 

closely  attentive  otherwise  to  his  narrow  circumstances."     Arctum  animum  is  equivalent 

here,^as  Doring  well  explains  it,  to  animum  arctis  rebus  intentum 83.   Quidmulta?     "To 

cut  short  a  long  story." Neque  Ule  inridif.     "  He  neither  grudged  him."  i.  e.  he   spread 

plentifully  before  him.     Compare  the  Greek  expression  tyQovziv  nvi  tivos,  and  Veckner,  Hclle- 

nolcx.  1.  2.  24 86.  Fastidia.     "  The  daintiness." 87.  Tangentis  male.     "  Who  scarce- 

iy  deigned  to  touch."     Doring  joins  male  with  ntptrbo,  in  the  sense  of  admodum  superbo. 

88.  Pater  ipse  domus.     "  The  master  of  the  house  himself."    The  country-mouse  is  thus 

pleasantiy  styled,  as  the  entertainer  of  the  city-mouse. Palea  in  horna.    "On  fresh 

straw,"  i.  e.  justcolleeted  in  this  year's  harvest. 89.  Esset  ador  loliumque.     "  Kept  eating 

wheat  and  darnel."  By  ador,  strictly  speaking,  is  here  meant  a  species  of  grain,  of  the  genus 
Triticum,  called  by  the  Germans  "  Dinkel,"  "  Spelz,"  and  by  us  "  Spelt."  Compare 
Schneider,  ad  Columell.  2.  6.  1.  and,  as  regards  the  lolium,  consult  ihe   rerrtarks  of  Voss.  ad 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  154. Rdinquens.    Understand  hospiti.- 91.  Nemoris.    The  term  nemus 

is  here  taken  to  denote  "  a  woody  height." Patientem  vivere.     "  In  leading  a  life  of  pri- 

vations." 93.  Mihi  crede.     "  Take  my  advice  "     Doring  understands  te,  and  gives  a  dif- 

ferent  raeaning  lo  these  words  :  "  trust  thyself  into  my  hands." Terrtstria  quando  mor- 

tales  animas,  &c.  "  Since  all  terrestrial  things  live,  having  obtained  as  their  lot  mortal  souls," 
i.  e.  since  mortal  souls  have  been  allotted  to  all  things  that  exist  upon  the  earth.  The  city- 
mouse,  having  seen  more  of  the  world  than  his  country-acquaiotance,  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage  by  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  deals  out  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  respecting  the  non-exis- 
fcence  of  a  future  state  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher.  A  mouse  turned  scepiic  is,  indeed, 

an  odd  sight ! 95.  Quo  bont  circa.    A  tmesis  for  quocirca  bone. 98.  P-pulere.    "  Had 

wrought  upon." 100.  Jamquetcncbat nox ,  &c.  Anamusing  imitation  oi  the  gravity  and  dig- 

nity  of  epic  verse.     Aecording  to  the  poets,  Night  asoends  trom  the  East  in  her  chariot,  as  the 

sun  is  sinking  in  the  ocean,  and  pursues  her  course  toward  the  west 102.  Cocco.    The  an- 

cients  regarded  the  coccus  as  a  kind  h(  grain.  It  is,  in  reality,  however,  a  species  of  insect, 
adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  coccifera.  From  the  coccus  is  obtained  a  beautiful 
crimson  colour.     It  is  frequently,  however,  as  in  tbe  present  instance,  put  for  purple.  Com- 

pare  verse  106,  where  the  term  purpurea  itself  occurs 103.  Canderet.    "  Glittered." 

105.  Procul.     "  On  high."     Q,ualifying  exstructis. 107.   Veluti  succinctus  cursitat  hospes. 

"  He  runs  up  anddown  like  an  active  host."     Compare,  as  regards  succinctus,  Exptanatory 

Notes,  Epode  1.34.- 108.  Continuatque  dapes,    "  And  keeps  serving  up  one  dish  after 

another." Vcrniliter,  ipsis  fungitur  officiis.    "  Performs  all  tbe  duties  of  an  attentive 

.servant."  Literally,  "  performs  the  duties  of  the  entertainment  themselves  like  a  slave.'* 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Jpsis,  quibus  vernae  fungi  solent,jungitur  ojficiis,  an,d 
also  that  of  Bothe  :  "  Ipsis  ojficiis  ministrandi  fwngi  dicitur  mus  urbanus,  et  servum  agere  non 

dominum." 109.  Praelibans.    "  Tasting  previously."    The  city  mouse  here  performs  the 

office  of  praegustator.  The  praegustatores  were  slaves,  w^hose  business  it  was  to  ascertain, 
by  previously  tasting  fhem,  whether  the  dishes  to  be  set  on  table  were  properly  seasoned  or 
not.  Compare  Arnobius  adv.  Gent.  4.  "  An  rite  pulmenta  condita  sint,  pracgustatoris  fwngitur 
atque  experitur  ojjicio."     Consult  also  Pignor.  dc  Serv.  p.  125. 

110.  Bonisque  rebus  agit,  &c.     "  And  plays  the  part  of  a  delighted  guest  amid  the  good 

cheer  which  surrounds  him." 112.  Valvarum.     «  Of  the  folding-doors."    As  regards  the 

valvae  of  the  Romans,  compare  Varro  {ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  1.  453.)  "  Valvae  sunt  quae  revot- 
mntur  et  se  velant,"  and  also  Isidorus,  Orig.  15.  7.    "  Foras  et  ralvae  claustra  sunt;  sed  fores 

dicuntur,  quae  foras.  valvae,  quae  intus  revolvuntur  tt  duplices  complicabilesque  sunt." Lectis 

rxoussk  utnmque.    "  Drove  them  each  m  terror  from  their  couches,"~114.  Molostir 
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idmbus.     Coinpare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  G.  5.  and  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  (HUt.  An. 

9.  1.)  to  tv  rfj  Mo\oTTiq  yivos  t&v  kvvwv  rb  jiiv  SrjpcvTtKov  oyblv  Sia(f>ipu  -pbs  rb  ~apd  toIs  aWots,  to  $' 
aK6\ovdov  tois    TrpoSdrois  tw    /jityidei  /caj  rjj    avSpiq   Tfj    ~pbs  rd    Srjpia. 116.    Valcas.     "  Fare  UlCC 

vvell." ]]7.  Temd  ervo.     "  With  humhle   vetches."    The  errum  of  the  Latins  is  the 

vpoBos  of  the  Greeks.  Compare  Schneider,  Ind.  Script.  R.  R.  and  Ihindorff,  ad  loc. — Before 
concluding  the  remarks  on  this  Satire,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  cite  the  following  obser- 
vations  of  Jacobs  on  the  fable  of  the  two  mice,  and  the  poet's  ifianner  of  relating  it.  (Com- 
pare  Suker's  Theorie  der  schonen  Kunsle,  vol.  5.  p.  196.)  "  Jedermann  kennt  <He  Fabel  von 
der  Stadt-  und  der  Feldmaus,  welche  Horaz  erzahlt ;  die  einzige  mir  bekannte  Fabel  aus 
dera  ganzen  Alterthum,  in  welcher  poetische  Ausfuhrlichkeit  herrscht.  und  die,  wegen  der 
acht  naiiven  Darstellung,  als  das  Muster  von  Lafontaine's  Manier  angesehen  vverden  kann. 
Nichts  ist  schoner,  und  ich  mocbte  sagen  nichts  is  Lafontainischer,  als  die  Rede  der  Stadt- 
raaus,  welche  ihre  Wirthin  das  Land  zu  verlassen  bewegt:  tiberall  siehtman  in  dieser  Fabe) 
<Ien  wahren  Dichter,  wahrend  rnan  bey  Pbaedrus  nur  den  yersificator  findet." 


SATIRE  7.  The  dialogue  which  here  takes  place,  belween  Horace  and  one  of  his  slaves*, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  held  during  the  Saiurnalia.  Availing  himself 
of  fhe  freedora  allovved  to  his  clas9  during  that  season  of  festive  enjoyment,  the  slave  up- 
braids  his  mastervvith  his  defects  and  vices,  and  maintains,  in  conformity  vvith  one  of  those 
paradoxes  borrovved  from  the  Grecian  schools,  that  the  vvise  man  alone  is  free.  His  sar- 
casms  have  so  rauch  truth  and  bitterness.  that  his  master  at  length  loses  temper,  and,  bcing 
unable  to  ansvver  him,  silences  bim  with  menaces.  The  fifth  satire  of  Persius  hinges  on  the 
same  philosophical  paradox  ;  but  that  poet  has  taken  twice  the  number  of  verses  to  express 
the  same  ideas  as  Horace,  and  after  all  has  expressed  them  more  obscurely.  (Dunlop's  Ra- 
vmn  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  259.) 


1-  Jamdudum  ausculto,  &c.     *'  I  have  for  a  iong  vvhile  been  lisiening  to  thy  remarks,  and, 
being  desirous  of  speaking  a  few  vvords  wilh  thee,  I  dread  to  do  so  because  I  am  a  slave." 

Consalt  Various  Readings,  and  compare  the  opinion   of  Gesner  as  alluded  to  therein. 2. 

Darusnel  "  Is  this  Davus?"  The  poet  expresses  his  angry  surprise  at  the  familiarity  of 
his  slave,  but  a  moment  after  recollects  himself,  and  grants  him  the  usual  license  of  the  Sa- 

turnalia. Ita.     "  'Tis  even  so." — — 3.  Etfrugi  nuod  sit  satis,  &c.     "  And  an  honest  one 

too  as  far  as  is  needful,  that  is,  so  that  thou  mayest  think  him  likely  to  live  long."  The  Ro~ 
mans  had  the  same  popular  prejudice  amongthera  that  exists  even  at  the  present  day.  When 
any  one  was  distinguished  in  an  emlnent  degree  for  virtue  or  merit,  they  imagined  he  vvould 
notlive  long.  Davus  therefore  explains,  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  vvhat  he  means  by 
quod  sit  satis.     He  is  honest  enough,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  may  tempt  the  gods  to  vvith- 

draw  him  from  the  earth. 4.  Age,  libertate  Decembri,  &c.     The  reference  is  to  the  festival 

of  the  Saturnalia.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  4.  and  the  remark  of  the  scho- 
liast:  "  Habe  licentiam  et  libertatem  dicewli  qvae  velis ,:  nam  Saturnalibusfeslislibcrtas  servis 
c&ncedebatur,  et  omnes  tam  servi  quam  liberi  txaeqnabantur,  ad  imitationom  aurei  sccidi,  quo  Sa- 
turnus  regnavit."  So  also  Aoron:  "  Decembri  autem  mense  Saturnaliu  celebrantur,  et  immutatio 

Jit  condilionis:  nam  et  liberi  ex  servis  et  servi  ex  liberis  fiunl." 6.  Constanter.     "  Without 

any  intermission,"  i.  e.  they  pursue  one  constant  course  of  vice.  Davus  here  enters  upon 
bis  subject  with  the  voice  and  manner  of  his  master.     The  character  of  Priscus  is  of  the 

same  kind  with  that  of  Tigellius  in  the  third  satire  of  the  first  book. 7.  Proposilum, 

«4  Whatever  they  have  once  proposed  nnto  themselves,"  how  dishonourable  soever  it  may 

be.— —Natat.    "  Fiuctuate." 8.  Pravis  obnoxia.    "  Exposed  to  the  contamination  of 

ev;L"«— — Saep*  nOtatns  nrm  trib&s  anellrs,  &c.     "  Pri?cn.9  was  fxequently  observed  with 
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three  rings,  at  other  times  with  bis  left  hand  completely  bare  of  them,"  i.  e.  Priscus  £omt- 
times  wore  three  rings  on  his  Ieft  hand,  at  other  times  none.  With  inanis  supply  amllis. 
No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans  than  rings  At  first  the  senators 
and  equites  alone  wore  golden  rings,  and  the  plebeians  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  iron 
ones,  unless  they  were  presented  with  those  of  gold  for  their  bravery  in  war,  or  for  any 
other  desert.  Under  the  emperors  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  was  more  liberally 
conferred,  and  often  for  frivolous  reasons.  At  last  it  was  granted  by  Justinian  to  all  citizens. 
Some  vvent  so  far,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for  summer,  and  heavierfor  winter.  Rings  were 
worri  at  first  on  the  left  hand,  afterwards  on  the  right  also.  The  number  was  originally 
limited  to  one,  which  was  put  on  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  next  the  least,  hence  called 
digitus  annularis.  But  in  later  times  several  rings  were  worn,  andin  some  cases  one  on 
each  finger,  or  even  more.  This,  however,  was  always  regardedas  a  mark  of  effeminacy 
For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  consult  Kirchmann  de  Annulis,  and  particularly,  for 
the  present  case,  cap.  15.  seqq. 

10.   Vixyi  inaequalis.     '•  He  lead  an  inconsistent  life."     Compare  Serm.  1.  3.9.     "  Nii  ae- 

quale  kominifuit  illi." Clavum  vt  mutnret  in  horas.     "  So  as  to  change  his  clavus  every 

hour."  i.  e.  so  as  to  appear  one  tnoment  in  the  latusclavus  of  a  senator,  and  at  another  in  the 
angustus  clavus  of  an  eques.     From  this  it  would  follow,  that  Priscus,  if  he  had  indeed  any 

real  existence,  was  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  of  senatorian  rank. 11.  Aedi- 

bus  ex  magnis  subito se  conderet,  &lc.  "  From  a  splendid  mansion  he  would  on  a  sudden  hide 
himself  in  such  a  place,  fronrwhich  a  decent  freedman  could  hardly  with  propriety  come 
out."  Mundior  literally  means  one  a  little  more  attentive  than  ordinary  to  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  life,  and  hence  mundior  libertinus  denotes  one  of  the  more  decent  class  of 

freedmen,  and  who  is  raised  abovethe  ordinary  level. -14.   Vertumnis  quctquot  sunt  natus 

iniquis.  "  Born  beneath  the  anger  of  the  Vertumni,  as  many  as  there  are."  Vertumnus  was 
an  ancient  deity  of  the  Etrurians,  whose  worship  was  brought  to  Rome.  He  possessed, 
like  the  Grecian  Proteus,  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  any  shape  or  form  at  plea- 
sure,  an  attribute  which  the  piural  name  is  here  purposely  used  to  express,  as  if  each  new 
shape  were  a  separate  Vertumnus.  Hence  the  meaning  here  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as 
follows  :  that,  when  Priscus  was  born,  Vertumnus,  in  anger,  gave  him  a  changing,  fickle,  and 
inconstant  disposition.  As  regards  Vertumnus,  compare  Tibullus,  4.  2.  14.  Propcrtius,  4, 
2..{Eleg.  in  Vertum.)  Varrb  L.  L.  4.  p.  19.  ed.  Bip.  Ovid.  Fasl.  6.  408.  Spangenberg,  de  veL 
Lat.  relig.  domest.  /?.  33.  Muller  {Etrusker  2.  52.  seqq.)  regards  Verlumnus  as  a  symbol  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  productions  of  the  year,  an  emblem  of  the  ever  new  and  ever  va- 
rying  fecundity  of  spring,  summer,  and  winter.  He  remarks  also,  that  the  Etrurians  seem 
to  have  modelled  this  deity  after  the  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks.  Creuzer  (  Hymbo* 
liki  trad.par  Guigniaut,voi  2.pt.  \.p  484,  seqq.)  giveslhe  followingvery  ingenious  explana- 
tion  of  w^hat  is  related  respecting  this  deity.  "  11  est  appele  dieu  de  V  automne  ;  on  lui 
donne  Pomom  pour  epouse,  et  pour  fiis  Caeculus.  L'  allegorie  est  evidente.  Vertumnus, 
ainsi  nomme  de  laconversion  du  soleil  au  solstice,  recherche  Pomone,  personnification  des 
fruits  de  nos  jardins  ;  mais  il  ne  1'obtient  qUe  quand  elle  a  vielli,  et  que  deja  Priape  et  les  Sa- 
tyres  sont  patvenus  a  la  seduire  ;  alors  nait  d'eux  un  fils  aveugle,  qui  tire  son  nom  du  tene- 
hreux  hiver.     Vaila  les  trois  saisons  de  1'  annee." 

15.  Justa.     "  WeH^merited,"  i.  e.  the  just  punishment  of  his  intemperance.- 16.  Con* 

iudit.    "  Had  cripp5ed.,' -17.  Phimum.    "  The  box"  into  wbich  the  tali  or  ttsserae  were 

cast  from  another  calledthe/ri^us,  and  out  of  which  they  vvere  then  throvvn  upon  tbe 
gaming-board  or  table,  was  styled  phimus.  It  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tovver,  strait- 
necked,  wider  below  than  above,  and  fiuted  in  ringlets,  whence  the  other  names  sometimes 
applied  to  it,  such  aspyrgus  {nvpyos),  turris,  turricula,  &c.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Va- 
lesius,  (Valois),  ad  Harpocrat.  p.  196.  "  Phimus  turricula  est  seupyrgus,  crebris  intus  gradi' 
bus  excisis,  ex  quibusfundebantur  tali.  Ea  turricuia  statuehatur  in  media  parte  alveoli,  in  quam 
a  fritillo  t$faM€Ubai&.,'-*~*~'Tal0s.    The  tali  here  meant  afe  ^hose  described  in  Exolanator-- 
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\o(e;,  Oue  2.  7.  23.     Forthe  olher  kind,  eompare  Explanatory  Noles,  Serm.  2.  3.  171. 

18.  Pavil.    '•  Maintainetf,"  or  "  kept" 19.   Tavto  lcvius  mistr  ac  prior  illo,  &c.     "  Cy  so 

much  less  wretched,  and  betteroil",  than  thc  other,  who,one  while,  struggles  withatight,ano- 
iher,  with  a  loosened,  cord."  i.  e. who  one  moment  struggles  with  his  passions,  and  the  next  in- 
stant  yields  to  their  violence.  Davus  does  not  absolutely  mean,  observes  Francis,  that  a  man 
in  the  constant  course  of  vice  is  less  miserable  than  he  who  continually  changes  from  virtue  to 
vice,  from  vice  to  vlrtue,  but  that  he  is  less  sensible  of  his  misery  :  because  the  other  is  perf 
petually  struggling  with  bimself,  aud  labouring  between  two  extremes.  Dacier  endeavours 
to  explain  theallusion  inthe  textbya  reference  to  the  sportsof  children,  and  their  trying,  by 
means  of  a  cord,  whieh  could  pull  his  fellow.  When  the  effort  on  both  sides  was  equal,  thc 
cord  was  kept  ahvays  upon  the  stretch;  but  when  one  yielded,  the  cord  was  relaxed,  and 
he  who  gave  way  was  drawn  towards  the  other.  Horace,  however,  would  hardly  take  a 
comparison  from  such  a  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  depicting  an  image  of  misery.  Hein- 
dorff  makes  thc  reference  in  the  text  to  be  analogous  to  that  expressed  in  the  Greek  proverb 
iO  which  Aristaenetus  alludes  :  (2.  1.  72.)  :  rtsiBm  fioi  K<d  t%  a^crpias  a^daxpv.  "Opa  prj  icara  rr)i> 
rapotpiav  tooffil-Mpev  ttcLvv  Tstvavrsi  rb  Ka\w£iov.  D6ring's  explanation,  howe\Ter,  appears  to  be 
the  simplest :  "  Virium  contentio  vcl  acre  studium,  cum  fune  contento,  virium  rcmissio  vel  incu- 
via,  negligenlia,  cum  fune  laxo  comparalur." 

21.  Hodie.  Doringtakes  this  adverb  in  its  literal  sense,  and  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion  of  its  meaning  :  "  Hocdie  Saturnalium,  quo  tibi  omnia  libere  dicere  licct :  velpro  :  tandem 
hoc  die  ;  quia  Davus  diem  perdert  videbatur  ambagibus,  quas  morae  impatiens  Horatius  ferre 
amplius  nolebat."  The  opinion  of  Heindorff,  and  other  commentators,  however,  who  make 
kodie  equivalent  here  to  statim,  appears  decidedly  preferable.  Compare  Plaulus,  Curc.  5.  3. 
11.  Terence,  Eun.  565.  Phorm.  Sll.  Hodie,  indeed,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tbis  sense 
among  the  comic  writers,  and  sometimes  the  usage  is  carried  so  far,  as  to  make  tbe  term  in 
question  partially,  if  not  entirely,  redundant.  Thus,  Donatusremarks  oi  i  ,  in  relation  to  a 
passage  of  Terence,  where  the  wordis  found  (Adelph.  2.  2.  7.)  «■  Hodie  non  tempus  signifi- 
cat,  sed  hacundam  eloquentiam  ac  stomachum."     Compare  the  Greek  forms  of  expression,  r^- 

ficpov,  and  ty  htiipxv,  and  the  commentof  Erfurdt,  ad  Soph.  Trach.  1130. Haec  tam  putida. 

"  Such  tedious  trash."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Tam  molesta  et  fastidiosa; 

scilicet  ob  longam  rei,  quam  relalurus  erat  Davus,  circuiiionem." 22.  Furcifer.     "  Rascal." 

The  term  furcifer  literally  denotes  a  slave  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the 
furca.  It  was  apiece  of  wood  that  went  round  their  necks,  and  to  which  their  hands  were 
tied.  ln  this  state  they  were  driven  about  the  neighbourhood  under  the  lash,  more,  howe- 
ver,  for  the  sake  of  ignominy,  than  of  actual  bodily  punishment.  Compare  Donatus,  ad  Te- 
rent.  Andr.  3.  5.  12.  and  particularly  Lipsius,  de  Cruce,  3.  2.  seqq.  where  the  true  form  of  tlie 

furca  is  investigated,  and  representations  of  it  are  given. 23.  Plebis.  ln  the  sense   of^o- 

puli. 24.  Adilla.  Supply  quae  laudas. Te  agat.     "  Transfer  thee." 26.  Aut  quia 

non  sentis,  &c.    "  Either  because  thou  dost  not  really  think  that  to  be  more  correct,  which 

thoucryest   up  as  such." 26.  Firmus.     "  With   any  kind  of  firmness." Et  haeres,  ne- 

quidquam  coeno,  &c.  "  And  stickest  fast,  vainly  desiring  to  plnck  thy  foot  out  of  the  mire.::" 
The  Greeks  apply  the  expression  hrb;  rjjXoy  TroZas  %xsiV> to  tnose  w^°  nave  been  able  to  extri- 
cate  themselves  out  of  any  difficult  or  disagreeable  situation.  A  person  entangled  araid  his 
own  vices,  is  aptly  compared  in  the  text  to  one  who  is  ftoundering  in  the  mire. 

28.    Romae.    "  When  at   Rome." 29.   Levis.    "  Ever   fickle."- 30.  Secmum  olus. 

"  Thy  quiet  dish  of  herbs."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Securum,  quo  quis  in 

szcuro  otio  vescitur." Ac,  velut  usquam  vinctus  eas,  &c.     "  And,  as  if  thou  always  goest  out 

to  sup  on  compulsion,  so,  if  not  invited  abroad,  thou  callest  thyself  a  lucky  fellow,  and  art 

delighted,because  thou  art  obliged  to  drink  no  where." 32.  Jusserit  ad  se  Maecenas,  &c, 

The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  But  see  how  inconsistent  thy  conduct  is  in  this  also. 
Should  Maecenas  invite  thee  to  sup  with  him,  immediately  with  a  loud  tone  of  voice  tbou 
rallest  on  thy  slaves  to  brin^thee  whatever  raay  be  needed  for  the  visit.  and  hastenest  away 
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with  rapid  footsteps.    Tbe  buffoons,  who  expected  to  sup  with  thee  depart,  after  heartily 

cursingand  abusing  theeaside. 33.  Serum,  sub  lumina  prima.    "  Late  in  the  evening,  at 

the  first  lighting  of  the  lamps."  The  usual  time  for  the  Roman  coena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or 
three  o'cloclc  afternoon  in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.  Maecenas,  however, 
being  entrusted,  as  minister,  wilh  the  administration  of  a  wide  empire,  could  not  obse  v    so 

seasonable  an  hour  as  others.- 34.  Oleum..    The  oil  is  here  wanled  for  the  lamp  which  is 

to  guide  his  footsteps  as  he  proceeds  to  the  residence  of  his  patron,  and  also  when  returning 
from  the  sarae.- — 35.  Blaleras.  Festus  explains  blaterare  by  "  stulte  et  percupide  loqui." 
The  meaning  of  the  term,  however,  is  much  more  extensive.  Its  primitive  signification  is, 
to  cry  out  like  a  fool,  without  sense  or  measure,  and  it  is  then  taken  to  denote  any  inconside- 
rate  or  hurried  manner  of  speech,  whether  resulting  from  anger,  fear,  or  some  other  emo- 
tion.     Etymologists  derive'  it  froai  the  Greek  /3Ao£,  a  stupid,  foolish,  inconsiderate  persoii. 

-Fugisque.    Consult  Various  Readingsv 36.  Mulvius  et  scurrae.     Horace  would  seem 

from  this  to  have  had  parasites  of  his  own  as  well  as  the  great.  In  a  city  like  Rome,  whick 
might  be  called  a  world  in  itself,  this  could  not  be  well  otherwise.  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Wieland,  ad  loc. — -36.  Tibi  non  referenda  precali.  "  After  having  uttered  secret  impreca- 
tions  against  thee."     The  espression  tibi  non  refcrenda  is  equivalent  here  to  tibi  non  audienda, 

37.  Etenim,fateor,  me,  dixerit  ille,  &c.     Mulvius  here  utters  a  part  of  the  abuse  which  has 

just  been  alluded  to.     It  must  be  supposed,  however,  to  be  spoken  aside. Dixerit  ille- 

il  Mulvius  raay  say." 38.  Duci  ventre  leiem.     "  That  I  am  easily  led  away  by  my  sto~ 

mach,"  to  play  the  part  of  a  parasite  and  buffoon. Nasum  nidore  supinor.     "  l  raise  my 

nose  at  a  sayoury  smell."  A  Giaecism,  for  nasus  mihi  supinatur.  Compare  the  explana» 
tion  of  Forcellini :  "  Naso  erigor  in  sublime,  quodfacere  solent  ii,  quijucundo  cibi  odore  capti 

sunt." 39.  Siquidvis.    "  If  thou  pleasest."    Compare  the  Greek  form  ei  n  /3ovA«,  in 

which  ti,   like  quid  in  tiie  Latin  phrase,  has  nothing  to  do  witii- the  meaning. 40.  Ultro. 

"  Unprovoked  by  me." — -41 .  Verbisque  decoris  obvolvas  vitium  1  "  And  wilt  thou  cloak  thy 
vicesbeneath  specious  names '?"- — 42.  Quid  si  me  stultior  ipso,  &c.  Davus  now  speaks  m 
his  own  person.  "  What  if  thou  art  found  to  be  a  greater  fool  even  than  myself  who  was 
purchased  for  five  hundred  drachmas  ?"  i.  e.  even  than  myself,  a  poor  cheap  slave.  Fivehun- 
dred  drachmas  was  a  low  price  for  a  slave.  Compare,  on  this  subject,  Lipsius  de  Magnitud» 
Rom.  2.  4.  "  Qids  nescit  Daphnidem  venisse  (in  Plinio)  ireccntis  millibus  et  septingenlis  sester- 
iiis  ?  grandz  pretium  in  unofluxo  et  mortali  homine,  et  quem  solus  Grammatici  titulus  commen- 
dabal.  Ab  eadem  classe  et  arte  Ldelius  Praeconinus  (in  Suetonio)  emptus  duccntis  millibus  num- 
mum,  Jam  Calvisius  ille  Sabinus  {in  Scneca)  plures  anagmstas  habuit  et  singulos  centum  milli' 
bus  emptos.'"— — 43.  Quingentis  drachmvs.  The  Greek  drachma  has  been  generally  consider- 
ed  the  same  in  value  with  the  Roman  DenariUs  (7d.  |  sterling).  This  opinion  is  sufficiently 
correct  for  common  purposes.  For  the  more  precise  amount  of  the  coin  in  question,  con- 
sult  Aldus  Manutius,  Epist.  de  Quaesitis,  and  Wurm,  de  pondenm,  nummorum,  &c.  rationibus 
apud  Romanos  et  Graecos.     Stutg.  1821.  p.  29, 43,45,  et  seqq.     Compare  also   Crombic^s  Gym- 

nasiam,vol.2.p.  \25.  seqq.  3d.  ed. -43.  Aufer  mc  vultu  terrere,  &c.     Horace,  unable  to 

bear  patiently  the  sarcasms  of  Davus,  especially  the  one  last  uttered,  assumes  an  angry 
look,  and  raises  his  hand  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  hence  the  slave  Observes  :  "  Away 

with  trying  to  terrify  me  by  that  look  ;  restrain  thy  hand  and  thy  anger." 45.  Crispini 

janitor.  In  order  that  the  sage  precepts  of  Crispinus  may  be  set  forth  in  all  their  dignity  and. 
value,  the  very  porter  at  his  door  is  here  laughably  supposed  to  have  eagerly  imbibed  them, 
and  then  doled  them  out  to  Davus  and  other  equally  eager  expectants. 

54.  Prodis  exjudice  Dama  turpis.  "  From  a  magistrate  thou  comest  forth  a  vile  Dama/' 
i.  e.  a  vile  slave.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serra.  2.  5.  18.  Davus  calls  his  mastera 
iudge,  because  Augustus  had  granted  him  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  (compare 
note  on  verse  8.)  and  of  assuming  the  angustus  clavus,  or  garb  of  the  Equestrian  order. 
Thus,he  was,  in  fact,  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Roman  knights,from  araong  whom  the 
judices  selecti  were  in  part  cbosen.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  123.     If  Ho- 
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jrace  had  not  possessed  the  privileges  of  Equeslrian  rank,  how  could  he  have  sat  by  the  side 

cIl  Maecenas  in  the  theatre;.?     Compare  Serm.  2.  6.  48. 59.  Auctoratus.    *'  Bound,  as  a 

gladiator,  by  the  terms  of  thy  agreement."  Those  who  sold  themselves  to  a  lanista,  of 
master  of  gladiators,  engaged  io  a  form  or  bond  to  suffer  every  ihing,  sword,  fire,  whips, 
chains,  and  dt-atli.  They  werethen  received  into  the  professjon,  and  styled  auctorati,  while 
the  term  a  xtoramentum  was  applied  as  well  to  the  agreement  which  they  made,  as  to  the 

wages  received  bythemunder  it. 60.  Peccati  conscia  herilis.    Referring  to  the  ancUla, 

61.  Estne.    Equivalent  to  nonneest. 71.  Prava.    "  With  stubborn  perversity." 

73.  Sapiens.     "  Wisely,"  i.  e.  froin  the  fear  of  punishment.     Davus  imagines  his  master's 

virtue,  like  his  oivn  honesty,  was  merely  an  effect  of  fear. 75.   Tunemihi  dominus,  &c. 

"  Art  thou  my  master,  thyself  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  so  many  and  powerful  passions 
and  men,  whom  the  praetor's  rod,  though  thrice  and  four  times  laid  upon  thy  head,  can  ne- 

ver  free  from  wretched  fears  ?" 76.  Minor.    Compare  the  Greek  usage  in  the  case  of 

the  comparative  r)cam'. Vindicta.     The  rod  with  which  the  praetor  touched  the  head  of 

those  who  received  their  freedom,  according  to  the  form  of  manumission  styled  "per  Vin- 
dictam."  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  thatthe  praetor  might  make  the  body  indeed  free, 
but  not  the  mind.  This  last  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  wisdom.- — 78.  Adde  super, 
dictis  quod  non  levins  valeat.     "  Add,  besides,  what  is  of  no  less  weight  than  the  things  alrea- 

dy  mentioned  by  me." 79.  Vicarius.  "  An  underling."   Slaves  were  sometimes  allowed 

by  their  masters  to  lay  out  what  little  money  they  had  saved  with  their  consent  (called  their 
peculium)  in  the  purchase  of  a  slave  for  themselves,  who  vvas  styled  vicarius,  and  from  whose 

labours  they  might  make  profit. Uti  mos  vester  ait.    "  As  your  custom  expresses  it,"  i.  e. 

as  it  is  customary  with  you  masters  to  call  him. 80.  Tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?     "  What  am  I 

in  respect  of  thee." — — 81.  Aliis  servismiser,  atque  duceris,  &c.  "  Art  thyself  a  wretched 
slave  to  others,  and  art  managed,  as  a  puppet  is  by  means  of  sinews  not  its  own."  Compare 
the  version  of  Francis :  "  Thou  thing  of  wood  and  wires,  by  others  played."  The  expres= 
sion  mobile  lignum  is  analogous  in  meaning  to  the  vevpdo-zaGrov  of  the  Greeks,  and  denotes  a 
puppet  or  automaton,  exhibited  about  the  streets  for  money.  Compare  the  words  of  Ruhn- 
ken,ad  Tim.  Lex  Plat.  s.  v.  ^avuara.p.  140.  Qavjiara,  quae  Latini  miracula  vocant,  suntpraesti- 
giae  circulatorum,  imagunculas  nervis  moventium  ut  imperitum  populum  stupore  defigerent." 
Compare  also  Herodotus,  2.  48.  and  particularly  Apuleius,  de  Mundo,  p.  70.  ed.  Elmenkorst, 
"  Hliqui  in  ligneolis  hominum  figuris  gestus  movent,  quando  jilum  membri,  quod  agitari  solet , 
traxerint,  torquebitur  cervix,  nutabit  caput,  ocuh  vibrabunt,  nianus  ad  ministermm  praesto  erunt^ 
nec  invenuste  totus  videbitur  vivere". 

83.  Sapiens.    Davus  here  quotes  the  well-known  maxim  of  the  Stoic  sect.    Compare  Ex= 

planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  123,- Sibi  qni  imperiosus.     "  Who  exerci«es  dominion  over 

bimself."     Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Qui  se  regit,  et  non  ducitur  libidinibus." 85.  Res- 

ponsare  cupidinibus,  &c.  "  Firm  in  resisting  his  appetites,  in  contemning  the  honours  of  the 
world."    Fortis  responsare  is  a  Graecisra  for  fortis  in  responsando,  and  so  ahafortis  coniemnere 

for  fortis  in  contemnendo. 86.  In  seipso  totus.     "Relying  soiely  on  himsetf."     According 

to  the  stoics,  since  those  things  only  are  truly  good  which  are  becomingand  virtuous,  and 
since  virtue,  which  is  seated  in  the  mind,  is  alone  sutficient  for  happiness,  external  things 
contribute  nothing  towards  happiness.  The  wise  man,  in  every  condition,  is  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  nature,  and  all  external  things  are  consequently- in- 
different.  Compare  the  explanation  which  Bentley  gives  :  "  Sapiensin  se  ipso  totus  est, 
hoc  est,  in  se  uno  sua ponit  omnia;  non  quaerit  se  extra  se ;  nihil  suum,  nisi  se,  esse  existimat." 
Compare  also  the  language  of  Cicero,  Paradox.  2.  "  Nemo  potest  non  beatissimus  esse  qui  totus 

aptus  est  ex  sese,  qui  in  se  uno  ponit  omnia." Teres  atque  rotundus.    "  Smooth  and  round." 

The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  globe.  Our  defects  are  so  many  inequalities  and  roughnesses, 
which  wisdom  polishes  and  rubs  off.  The  image,  too,  suits  extremely  Well  with  the  other 
part  of  the  description,  in  se  ipso  totus.  Compare  the  language  of  Gesner :  "  Sloicus  sapiens 
rotundus  est,  utad  centrum,  adanimum  et  felicitatem  illius,  introrsum  velut  nutu  sito  ferantur, 
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quat  agit,  omnia :  a  se  ipso  suspcnsas  ut  haheal  bene  vivendi  rationes." Externi  ne  quid  vaieat, 

&c.  "  So  that  no  external  substance  can  adhere  to  the  surface,  by  reason  of  the  polish 
vvhich  it  possesses,"  i.  e.  so  that  no  moral  defilement  canattach  itselfwhere  there  isnothing 

congenial  to  receive  it. 88.  Manca.  "  With  feeble  power." Potesne  ex  his  ut  proprium 

quid  noscere  ?  "  Canst  thou,  out  of  all  these  qualities,.  recognise  any  one  that  belongs  pecu- 

liarly  to  thee  " 90.   Vexal.     Equivalent  to  contumeliose  traclat. 91.  Gelida.    Under- 

stand  aqua. 92.  JYon  quis.     "Thou  canst  not."     Quis  from  queo. 93.  Dominus  non 

lenis.     "  An  unrelenting  master,"  i.  e.  the  fyrant-sway  of  thy  passions. 94.  Versatque 

neganiem.  "  And  urges  thee  on,  though  striving  to  resist."  Equivalent  to  repugnantem 
incitat. 

95.  Pausiaca  torpes  tabella.  "  Art  lost  in  stupid  admiration  of  a  picture  by  Pausias."  Pau* 
sias  was  aGreek  painter,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  flourished  about  .360  B.  C.  His  father 
Brietes  was  his  first  master,  but  he  subsequently  took  lessons  from  Pamphilus,  the  instructor 
of  Apelles.  It  was  from  Pamphiius  that  he  learned  to  paint  in  encaustic,  a  branch  of  the  art 
in  which  be  acquired  great  reputation.  Pausias  chiefly  excelied  in  delineating  children  and 
flowers,  the  latter  of  which  classes  of  subjects  he  first  turned  his  attention  to,  after  he  had 
painted  a  raasterly  picture  of  the  beautiful  Glycera,  who  wasfamous  at  the  time  for  hertaste 
and  elegance  in  forming  chaplets  of  fiowers,  with  her  brow  adorned  by  a  beautiful  garland. 
Lucullus  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  copy  of  this  picture  for  two  talents  of  gold.     Compare 

Pliny  H  N.  35.  11.  and  Pausan.    27. 96.  Qjui  ptccas  minus  atque  ego,  &c.     "  How  art 

t.hou  less  deserving  of  blame  than  I  ?"  The  idea  of  the  text  derives  a  very  apt  illustration 
frora  the  following  passage  of  Cicero,  Parad.  5.  2.  "  Echionis  tabula  te  stupidum  detinet,  aut 
signum  aliquod  Polycleti.     Mitto  unde  sustuleris  et  quando  habtas.     Intuentem  te,  admirantem, 

clamores  tollentem  cum  video,  servum  ieesse  ineptiarum  omnium  judico',, Fulvi,  B.utubaequet 

aut  Placideiani,  Stc.    Fulvius,  Rutuba  and  Placideianus  were  three  famous  gladiators  of  the 
day,  and  the  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  delineations  of  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were 
put  up  in  public,  and  were  intended  to  announce  the  coming  sports,  being  analogous  in  this 
respect  to  our  modern  show-bills.     These  representations' vvere  in  general  rudely  drawn  » 
sometimes,  however,  much  skill  was  displayed  in  their  execution.  Compare,  on  this  subjecty 
the  language  of  Pliny,  (H.  JV.  35.  38.)  "  Pingi  autem  gladiatoria  munera,  atque  in  publico 
exponi  coepta  a  C.  Terentw  Lucano.    Is  avo.suo  ......  triginta  paria  inforoper  triduum  dedit, 

tabulamque  pictam  in  nemort  Dianae  posuil.''''  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  from  what 
hasjust  been  stated,  that  this  was  the  only  mode  in  which  such  exhibitions  were  made 
knovvn.  Something,  still  more  closely  resembling  our  modern  hand-bills,  was  likewise 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  libelli,  or  written  notices.  Compare  Lipsius,  Saturnal  2.  18. 
"  Ante  pugnam  moris  ut  ediior  libellos  proponeret,  in  quibus  diesfuturi  muneris,item  nominaet 
paria  gladiattrum,  scilicet  aliiciendae  plebi  et  txspcctationi  commorendae:  id  vocabant  pro~ 

nuntiare  munus.'" 97.  Contento  poplite.    "With  the  sinewsof  the  ham  strongly  stretched." 

This  is  intended  to  represent  the  posture  of  a  gladiator,  when  facing  his  antagonist,  resting 
firmly  on  one  leg,  and  having  the  other  throvvn  out  in  advance  "  contentopoplitc.', — -100. 
Nequam  et  cessator  Davus,  &c.  The  connection  is  as  follows:  "  Davus,  if  he  spends  any 
time  in  gazing  upon  such  sights,  is  called  aknaveanda  lolterer ;  while  thou  art  styled  a  nice 
and  experienced  judge  of  ancient  works  of  art."  Audis,  literally,  "  thou  hearest  thyself 
styled,"  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  usage  with  respeot  to  the  verb  okovow.  Compare  Expla» 
natory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  20. 

102.  Nil  ego.    "  I  am  called  agood-for-nothingrascal,"    Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Audio, 

dicor  homo  nuilius  momenti  et  nihili,   (oUiv  e}jtu) Tibi  ingens  virtus.  atque  animus,  &.C. 

"Do  thy  mighty  virtue  and  courage  resist  the  temptation  of  a  good  supper  ?"    Compare, 

as  regards  responsat.  verse  85. 104.  Obsequium  veniris  mihi  perniciosius  est,  &c.    The 

train  of  ideasis  as  follows:  If  I,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hungry  stomach,  lay 
my  hands  on  a  smoking  cake,  it  is  more  fatal  to  me :  and  why,  pray  ?  Because  roy  back  musf. 
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|:ay  ior  it.  And  dost  thou  imagine  that  tliou  obtainest  with  any  inore  impunily  those  rare 
and  exquisite  dishes  ?  Thou  wilt  pay  in  truth  but  too  dearly  for  them.  Tl  ose  endless 
repasts  create  only  palling  and  distuste,  and  thy  enfeebled  and  totteriug  feet  canuot  sustaia 

the  weight  of  thy  pampered  and  sickly  frame. 106.   Quaeparvo  sumi  nequevnt.     "  Which 

cannot   be  obtained  at  a  triflipg  expence."     Equivalent  to  quae  parvo  prctio  parari  non 

possunt. 107.  Inamarcscunt.     "  Begin  to  pall."     Compare  Serm.  2.  2.  43. 108.  II- 

lusupuc  pedcs.  "Thy  totteiing  feet."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Laudinus:  "  Qui,  cum 
stare  sc  posse  crcdunt,  vacillurit." Vitiosum.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Aegrum  crudila- 

109.  Qjui  uvam  furtiva  mutat  strigili.  u  Who  exchanges  a  stolen  scraper  for  a  grapc." 
An  hypallage,  for  qui  uva  strigilcm  mutat."  By  the  strigilis  of  the  Romans  was  roeant  a 
tind  of  scraper,  used  in  the  balhs,  to  rub  off  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body.  It 
was  made  of  horn  or  brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  Compare  Pitiscus,  ad  Sucton. 
-Aug.   80.  (vol.  1.  p.  434.)  where   representations  of  this  instrument  are  given,  and  also 

Bottigcr,  Archaeolog.  der  Malerei,  p.  219. 110.   Qui  praediavendit,  nil  servile,  &c.     "  And 

has  he  nothing  servile  about  him,  who,   the  slave  of  his  appetite,  sells  his  estates,"  i.  e.  in 

order  to  obtain  means  for  »ts  gratification. 112.   Tecum  esse.     "  Hold  converse  with  thy- 

self." Non  otia  recte  ponere.    "  Nor  employ   thy  leisure  moments  as  they  should  be  em- 

ployed." 113.   Teque  ipsum  vitas  fugitivus  et  trro.  "  And  shunnest  self-examination  like  a 

fugitive,  and  a  vagrant  slave."  As  regards  the  term  erro,  compare  Ulpian,  Dig.  I.  21.  tit.  1. 
fr.  17.  "  Proprie  erronem  sic  definimus,  qui  non  quidemfugit,  sed  frequenter  sine  causa  vagatur 
it,  ttmporibus  in  res  nugatorias  consumlis,  scrius  ad  dominum  rcdit,^  and  again,  Dig.  1. 49.  tit, 
16. 1.  4.  §  14.  "  Levius  delictum  emansionis  habetur,  uterronisin  servis,  desertionis  gravius,  ut 

in  fugitivis.'1 115.  Nam  comes  atra  premit,  &c     Compare  Ode  3.  1.  40.  "  P»st  equitem 

sedel  alracura." 116.   Undemihi  lapidem?  "  Where  shall  I  getastone?  "Jnthis  angry 

exclamation  the  verb  is  omitted  by  a  very  natural  ellipsis  :  supply  sumam,  ovpetam. 118. 

Accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino.  "Thou  shalt  go  as  the  nihth  slave  to  labour  on  my  Sabine 
farm."  Literally  ■  "  thou  shalt  be  added  to  my  Sabine  farm  as  a  ninth  labourer."  Opera  is 
put  for  operarius.  Horace  had  eight  slaves  thus  employed  already,  and  threatens  that  Davus 
shall  make  the  ninth. — Tbere  ts  so  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of  Wieland, 
on  tbe  general  scope  of  the  present  satire,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  their  insertion 
here:  "DerSclave  Davus  schleudert  alle  die  Steine  auf  seinen  herrn  ab,  die  er  vorder 
Thiir  des  pedantischen  Stoikers  gesammelt ;  er  hat  in  seiner  biirlesken  Stellung  die  Mine, 
als  ob  er  scharf  ziele,  aber  sie  tliegen  alle  ganz  unschadlich  bey  Horazen  vorbey.  Die 
Ursache  ist,  weil  Davns  die  Gesinnungen  und  Handlungen  seines  Kerrn  schief  beurtheilt, 
und,  bey  den  V7orwurfen,  die  er  ihm  wegen  seiner  Ungleichheit  macht.  zu  stumpfsinnig  ist, 
um  den  Unterschied  zwischen  Monotonie  und  Harmonie,  zwischen  Einformigkeit  und  Ucbc- 
rdnstimmung  mit  sich  selbst  in  den  vielfachstcn  Verhaltnitsen  des  Lebens,  einzusehen.  Horaz 
Iiebte  das  Land  und  liebte  die  Stadt ;  freute  sich,  wenn  er  zu  Hause  bleiben,  und  sich  an 
den  Gnathontn,  die  der  Geruch  seiner  massigen  Abendmahlzeit  herbeyzog,  auf  seine  eigne 
Rechnung  amiisieren  konnte :  und  eilte  gleichwohl  uber  Hals  und  Kopf,  wenn  er  unvermuthet 
zu  Maecen  eingeladen  wurde.  Das  konnte  nun  der  Sclave  Davus,  nach  seiner  plumpen 
Vorstellungsart,  nicht  zusammenreimen.  Er  beurtheilt  seinen  Herrn,  wie  ein  betelhafter 
Cyniker  einen  Aristippus  am  Hofe.  Er  will  ihn  schelten,  und  sein  Tadel  ist  im  Grunde  Lob ; 
so  wie  das  Komische  Gemahlde  von  Horazens  Eilfertigkeit,  bey  Maecens  Tafel  zu  er- 
cheinen,  eio  feines  indirectes  Compliment  and  diesen  grcssen  Freund  des  Dichter's  ist." 
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SATIRE  8.  This  satire  contains  an  account,  by  one  of  the  guests  vvho  was  present,  oi  a 
banquet  given  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nasidienus  to  Maecenas.  The  host 
had  invited  tbree  persons,  of  first-rate  distinction  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  along  with  the 
minister.  Maecenas  brought  with  him  tvvo  others  of  the  tame  rank:  and  a  couple  of buffoons 
completed  the  party.  The  description  of  the  entertainment  exhibits  a  picture,  probably  as 
true  as  it  is  lively,  of  a  Roman  feast,  given  by  a  person  of  bad  taste  affecting  the  manners 
that  prevailed  iti  a  superior  rank.  An  ill-judged  expense  and  profusion  had  loaded  the  table; 
every  elegance  of  the  season  was  procured,  but  vvas  either  taintedfrom  being  too  long  kept, 
or  spoiled  in  dressing,  by  a  cook  who  had  forgotten  his  art  in  a  mis«r's  kitchen.  Yet  the 
host  commends  every  dish  with  such  an  impertinent  and  ridiculous  affectation,  that  he  at 
Hast  talks  his  guests  out  of  his  mansion.  The  tenth  satire  of  Regnier,  and  third  of  Boileau 
are  on  a  similar  subject. 

From  this,  and  the  others  that  have  preceded,  it  will  appear  that  the  satires  of  Horace 
are  nearly  confined  to  the  manners  of  the  capital  itself,  to  the  social  habits  and  customs,  the 
amusements,  spectacles,  and  assemblies  of  its  inhabitants.  As  public  virtues  had  in  the  tirne 
of  Augustus  become  of  inferior  consequence,  the  social  and  doraestic  qualilies  had  assumed 
additional  importanoe,  and  to  correct  the  follies  or  amend  the  errors  of  private  life,  formed  at 
present  the  most  useful  and  laudable  object  of  the  satirist.  The  morals  of  the  Roman 
peopie  were  novv  daily  approaching  to  the  last  stage  of  degradation ;  but  these  are  still  des- 
cribed  by  Horace  with  a  certain  ease  and  good-huraour,  which  render  his  satires,  so  far  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  private  life,  comparatively  mild.  He  is  less  serious  and  dogmatio 
than  Persius,  less  vehement  than  Juvenal,  Iess  sharp  than  Pope  or  Boileau,  less  peevish  and 
discontented  than  Ariosto,  less  bitter  than  Salvator  Rosa.  (Dunlop^s  Ronian  Literature,  vol.  3. 
p.  260.) 


1.  NaridienL  To  be  pronounced  Nasid-y&ni  in  metrical  reading.  Consult  Various  Read* 
tngs,  and  compare  Bentley  ad  loc.  Who  Nasidienus  himself  vvas  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor 
is  it  of  the  least  importance.  From  the  58th  verse  it  would  appear  that  the  name  df  the 
individual  in  question  was  Nasidienus  Rufus,  vvhence  Sanadon  remarks:  "  Cdtoit  Nasi= 
dienusRufus;  nous  n'en  scavons  pas  davantage."    Acro.  however,  makes  him  a  Roman 

knight- Beati.     Equivalent  to  diritis,  a  usage  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Horace. 2a 

Jfam  mihi  convivam  (jnaerenti,  &c.  The  construction  is,  Nam  dictus  es  heri  miki  quaerenti 
te  conrivam,  y,otire  Wdc  de  medio  die.  "  For  I  was  told  yesterday,  wfien  seeking  to  make  thee 

my  guest,  that  thou  wert  drinking  there  since  noon." 3.  De  medio  die.    Equivalent  in 

strictness  to  a  medio  statim  die.  As  regards  the  force  of  de,  m  this  and  similarconstructions, 
compare  Ernesti,  ClavJ  Cic.  s.  v.  and  also  the  Greek  iorm  of  expression  a<f  finipas  irivetv. 
The  usual  time  for  the  Roman  coena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  cl  ck  afternoon,  in  sum- 
mer,  and  tbe  tenth  hour  in  winter.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  earlier  than  this,  and 
an  entertainment,  therefore,  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged  till  late  at  nighfc, 
was  called  by  way  of  reproach  conrivium  tempestivum,  under  which  class  the  pre.sent  one 
wouldfall.  Corapare  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s- v.  What  is  here  stated  respecting  the  hours  df 
the  Roman  coena,  applies,  of  course,  only  to  times  of  luxury  and  wealth.  The  primitive 
Romans  supped  at  evening,  and  made  the  prandium,  or  dinner,  a  hearty  meal,  whereas  with 
theirdescendantsthe  prandium  became  a  very  slight  repast,  and  the  coena  theprincipal  meaL 

Sic  ut  mihi  nunquam  in  vitafuerit  melius.    il  Why,  it  pleased  me  so  much,  that  nothing 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ever  delighted  me  more." 

4.  D<z,  si  grave  non  est.    tl  Teil  me,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble."  Compare  Virgil,  Eclog. 
3.19.  "  Sediameniste  deus  qui  sit,  da  Tityrt  nobis,"  and  Terence,  Heaut.  ProL  10.  "  Paucis 

dabo"™-™- -5.  PlacaveH^    f(  Appea?ed»" — —6.  Lir.ca.nm  aper»    Compare  Explanatory  Notf  <\ 
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ierni.  2.  3.  2o4. Lcnifuii  Austro  captus.     '•  It   was  taken  while  tlic  Soutu  vvind  blev, 

gently."  Tbe  flesh  of  the  boar,  if  the  animal  was  taken  wben  the  south  wind  blew  vio- 
lently,  soonj  became  rancid,  but,  if  taken  vvhen  the  same  wind  blew  gently,  would  be 
tender.  Either  by  buying  it  cheap,  or  by  keeping  it  too  long,  the  boar  in  question  was 
probably  tainted;  but  the  host  would  insinuate  that  it  had  a  particular  'flavour,  by  being 

taken    when  the   south   wind  blew   gently,   and  was  delicate   and  tender. 7.  Ccenae 

pater.     Heindorff  compares  with  this  the  Creek  form  of  espression :  -zaTr,g  (auctor)  \6yov,  h6y- 

H<iTog,  (ii6\ov,  &c. Acria  circum  rapula,  &c.     The  articles  here  mentioned  were  such,  as 

might  best,  by  their  sharp  and  jungent  taste,  overcome  the  tainted  flavour  of  tb«  boar,  as 

well  as  excite  the  gue9ts  to  eat. 8.  Rapula.     Compare  Explanatory  Note«   Serm.2.  4. 

2.  2.  43. Lactucae.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  59. Siser.  The  same  with 

the  Greek  oioapov,  or  aypiov  ci\ivov.  (Charis.  1.  19.  cd.  Putsch.)     Corapare  the  scholiast:  " ge- 

nus  oleris  utile  stomacho."     lt  is  the  Siiun  Sisarum  o(  Linnaeus Halec     Compare  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  73. Faecula  Coa.    '•  Burnt  tartar  of  Coan  wine."     Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  73. 10.  Pueralte  cinctus.   "  A  young  slave  tucked  bigh.'' 

Among  the  Romans,  the  young  slaves,  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  were  ge- 
nerally  clad  in  a  short  tunic  descending  no  farther  than  the  knees.  This  was  done,  not  so 
rauch  with  a  view  to  activity-and  expedition  as  from  a  rennemeBt  of  luxury.  The  custom 
is  here  carried  by  Nasidienus  to  a  ridiculous  extreme,  in  order  that  every  part  of  this  strange 
entertainment  may  be  in  unison.  Compare,  on  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Bottiger,  (Sabina, 
p.  243.  French.  transl.)  "  Les  petits  garcons  que  l'on  employait  au  service  particulier  dars 
i'  intdrieur  des  maisons,  n'etaient  vetus  que  dune  petite  chemise  tres-fine,  qui  ne  descendait 
que  jusqu'aux  genoux  et  on  les  nommait  pour  cela  pueri  alticincti.  Vn  raffinement  de  volup- 
t6  avait  introduit  cet  usage. !'     Compare  also  Philo,  dc  Vita  Contemplat.  p.  896.  ed.   Hoesch. 

and  the  comment  of  Bothe  on  the  70th  verse  of  this  satire. Acernam.     According  to   Pli- 

ny,  (H.  N.  16. 15.)  the  maple  was  next  in  value  to  the  citron  w,ood.  The  scholiast  remarks 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  maple-wood  table  is  another  proof  of  the  sordid  ha» 
bits  of  Nasidienus,  since  a  man  of  his  riches  should  have  had  a  table  of  citron-wood,  with 
which,  too,  the  gausape purpureum,  mentioned  immediately  after,  would  have  much  better 

comported. 11.   Gausapepurpurco.     The  Gausape  (gausapa,  or  gausapum,)  was  a  kind  of 

towel  or  cloth,  having  on  one  side  along  nap  :  those  used  by  the  rich  were  made  of  wool, 

and  dyed  of  some  briga"   colour.     Compare  Bottiger,  Sabina,p.  295.  French  transl. Et 

aller  sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inuiile,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fragments  of  the  feast, 
the  crumbs,  bones,  &c.  The  slave,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  these,  wTas  styled  anal&cta. 
Compare,  on  this  whole  subject,  the  remark  of  Cruquius  :  ''  Hcc  cnim  moris  erat  in  coenis  so~ 
lemnibus,  ul  ex  toto  famulatd  adatante  alter  relliquias  colligeret,  quae  demensa  cadunt,  alter  mur> 
mur  compcsceret,  alius  spula  epavxmento,  et  si  quid praeterea  essd  immunditerrertt.^ 

13.  Ut  Attica  virgo  cum  sacris  Cereris.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Canephori,  or  young  Atheni- 
an  females,  who  bore,  at  the  mystic  festival  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  certain  sacred  sym- 
bols  belonging  to  the  secret  vvorship  of  these  deities,  covered  over  in  baskets.  Their  pace 
was  always  slovv  and  solemn.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  10.  Horace,  in 
expressing  the  comparison  between  the  gait  of  Hydaspes  and  that  of  the  females  just  allud- 

ed  to,  means,  of  course,  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  stately  march  of  the  slave. 14.  Hydas- 

pts,    Aslave,  as  his  name  proves,  from  India.     The  wealthy  Romans  were  fond  of  having 

in  their  household  establishments  slaves  of  various  nations. 15.  Chium  maris  txpers. 

Horace  is  generally  supposed  to  mean,  that  this  wine,  served  up  by  Nasidienus,  was  of  infe- 
rior  quality,from  the  want  of  salt-water:  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  by  expers  maris 
he  intends  to  insinuate,  that  the  wine  in  question  was  a  factitious  or  home-made  kind, 
'*  which  had  never  crossed  the  sea."     Compare  Excursus  3.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  p. 

121. 18.  Divitias  miseras.     Not  uttered  by  Nasidienus,  as  some  commentators  pretend, 

but  by  Horace.     The  poet  rnakes  use  of  this  expression  as  a  kind  of  apposition  with  vtrwn 
que  in  the  preceding  line.    Fundanius  states,  that  he  has  both  Alban  and  Falernian  wine. 
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and  yet  he  is  prevented  by  his  avarice  from  offering  them  (o  his  guests.     llor&ce  justly  caiis 

ihese  "  divilias  miseras." Una.    Understand  tccum. 19.  Nosse  laboro.    "  I  ara  impa* 

tient  to  know." 

20.  Summasego.     "  I  was  first  on  ihe  highest  couch."     In  the  absence  of  a  diagram,  the 
same  mode  of  explanation  will  be  here  adopted,  which  has  already  been  resorted  to.     (Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.4.87.)     If  the  present  page  be  imagined  a  square,  the  top  and 
two  sides  wili  represent  the  parts  of  a  Roman  table  along  which  the  three   couches  were 
placed.     The  couch  on  the.right  hand  was  called  summus  leclus,  the   one  placed  alot;g  the 
side  supposed  to  corrcspond  with  the  top  of  the  page,  was  called  medius  lectus.  while  the  rer 
maining  couch  on  the  left,  was  termed  imus  lectus.     Each  of  these  couches  heid  three  per- 
sons,  and  the  post  of  honour  on  each  was  the  central  place,  the  guests  who   occupied  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  three  couches  being  styled  respectively,  primus  summi  lecii,  primus 
medii  lccti,  primus  imi  lecti.    The  most  honourable  of  these  three  places,  and  consequently 
of  the  whole  entertainment,  was  the  primus  medii  lecti,  and  here,  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
the  post  of  Maecenas.     The  arrangement  of  the  whole  party  then  will  be  as  follows  :    On 
the  summus  lectus  will  be  placed  Viscus  Thurinus,  Fundanius,  and  Varius,  the  first  of  these 
occupymg  the  part  of  the  couch  nearest  the  boltom  of  the  table,  (i.  e.  the  bottom  of  the 
page),  the  second  the  centre,  which  makes  him  primus  summi  lecti,  or>  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  test,  summus,  and  the  third  the  part  nearest  the  top  of  the  table  (i.  e.  the  top  of  the  page). 
On  the  medius  lectus,  the  individual  nearest  the  lower  extremity  of  the  summuslectus  vvill  be 
Servilius  Balatro,  in  the  middle  will  recline  Maecenas,  and  below  him  (i.  e.  nearest  the 
imus  lecius,  or  left  side  of  thc  present  page)  will  be  Vibidius.     On  the  imuslectus  the  arrange- 
ment  will  be  Nomentanus,  Nasidienus,  and  Porcius,  the  first  of  these  reclining  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  couch,  Nasidienus  occupyingthe  middle,  and  Porcius  being  the  lowest  guest  ot  "all. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  those  who  recline  on  the  summus  lectus  have  their  bodies  ex- 
tended  upwards  along  the  couch  in  a  diagonal  direction,  and  those  on  the  imus  lectus  down- 
wards,  while  the  guests  on  the  medius  lecius  recline  with  their  heads  towards  the  summus 
Tectus. 

22.  Umbras.  "  As  uninvited  guests."  Araong  the  Romans,  persons  of  distinction,  when 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  had  liberty  to  bring  with  them  unbidden  guests,  who  were  styl- 
ed  umbrac.     The  umbrae  brought  on  this  occasion  by  Maecenas  were  two  buffoons  (scurrae.) 

24.  Ridiculus  totas  simul,  &c.     "  Who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  swallowing  whole 

cakes  at  once."     Porcius  was  a  parasite  of  their  enterlainer's. 25.  Nomentanus  ad  hoc, 

&c.  "  Nomentanus  was  present  for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  if  any  thing  should  chance 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  guests,  he  might  point  it  out  with  his  fore-finger."  An  in- 
dividual  v/ho  performed  such  a  duty  as  this,  at  an  entertainment,  was  styled  a  nowenclator, 

Compare  Petronius,  Sat.  47.  p.  239.     Plin.  H.  N.  32.  21. 26.  Indice  digito.     Compare  the 

remark  of  Porpbyrion :  "  Hoc  ideo  quia  certis  nominibus  singuli  digiti  nominantur.  Et 
sunt  haec  nomina :  pollex,  index ,  famosus  {infamis,  Persius,  2.  33/  medius  :  Juv.  10.  52.  Mar- 

tial.  2.  23.  2.)  mtdicns,  [medicinalis,  Macrob.  Sat.  7.  13.)  minimus.'1 Cetera  turba.   "  Thc 

rest  of  the  company."— — 28.  Longe  dissimilem  noto,  &c  "  Which  concealed  in  them  a 
juice  far  different  from  the  known  one."  Hence  the  office  of  Nomentanus  in  pointing  out 
these  hidden  excellencies  of  the  viands.  There  is  much  malice,  as  Dacier  well  observes,  in 
the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  text.  The  food  not  being  over-excellent  in  its  kind,  was  dis- 
guised  by  sauces  and  seasoning.   Nomentanus  declares  its  taste  to  be  very  peculiar  and  deli- 

cate,  while  Fundanius  ironically  confesses  he  had  never  eaten  any  thing  like  it  before. 

29.  Passeris.     "  Of  a  flounder."    Understand  marini.    The  fish  here  meant  is  the  Pleuro- 

oiectes  Flrsus,  of  icthyologists 30.  Ingustata.     "  Such  as  1  had  never  before  tasted." 

Compare  note  on  verse  28. Rhambi.     Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  2.  50. 

31.  Melimela.    "  Hoiiey-apples."    These  properly  belonged  to  the  second  course,  or  de- 
sert,  and  their  presence  in  this  part  of  the  ent.ertainment,  serves  only  to  show  how  unaccus- 
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lomed  tbeir  host  was  to  tlie  rules  and  proprieties  of  au  enltrtainment.     Compare  Ueindorf}\ 

und  Bothc,  ad  loc. Minorem  ad  lunam.     •*  At  the  waning  moon." 32.  Quid  hoc  intersii. 

0  Wbat  differeuce   this   makes,"  i.  e.  whethcr  thr-y  are  gathered  whcu  the  raoon   is  in   her 

wane,  or  at  any  other  time. 34.  Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus,  &c     u  If  we  do  not  drink  to 

bis  cost..  we  shall  die  unrevenged."  i.  e.  let  us  drink  hard,  and  punish  hy  so  doing  the  foolish 

vanity,  and  sordid  and  ridiculous  avarice,  of  our  host- 35.   Vertere.     Understand  cocpit. 

36.  Parochi.     "  Of  our  entertainer."     Compare,  as  regards  the  general  meaning  of  pa- 

rochus,  on  other  occasions,  Explanatory  Noles,  Serm.  2.  6.  G9. 38.  Subtile  cisurdant  pa- 

latum.     "  Blunt  the  nice  perception  of  the  palate."     The  true  reason,  the  fear  which  Nasi- 
dienus  entertaiued  forhis  wine,  is  ironically  witbheld. 

od.  Invertunt  AUifanis  vinaria  tota.  "  Empty  wholo  winc-jars  inlo  Allifanian  cups."  i.  e. 
drain,  by  means  of  Allifanian  cups,  the  contents  of  entire  wine-jars.  With  vinaria  under 
stand  vasa,  and  poculis  with  Allifanis.  The  Aliifanian  cups,  raade  at  Allifae,  a  city  of  Sam- 
nium,  were  of  a  larger  size  thau  usuai.     Ilence  the  figurative  language  of  the  text.    Com- 

pare,  as  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  invertunt,  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  29.  2. 40.  Imi 

convimelccti.  The  allusion  is  to  Nomentanus  and  Porcius.  These,  together  with  Nasidic- 
nus,  occupied  the  imus  Itctus,  and  being  desirous,  as  parasites,  of  pleasing  the  avaricious  en- 

tertainer,  "  did  no  harm  to  the  flagons."  i.  e.  drank  sparingly  of  his  wine. 42.  Squillas. 

Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  Serm.  2.  4.  58. Muracna.     "  A  lamprey."     This  fish 

was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans.  The  best  were  caught  in  the  Sicilian  straits. 
Compare  Macrobius,  Sat.2.  11.     "  Arcessebantur  muracnae  ad  piscinas  nostrac  urbis  ab  usque 

freto  Siculo  :  Ulic  enim  optimae  a  prodigis  esse  dicunlury Natantes.     "  That  were  swim- 

ming  in  Ihe  sauce." — —43.  Porrecta.     Alluding  to  the  length  of  the  fish. Sub  hoc.     "Up- 

on  this,"  i.  e.  upon  the  lamprey's  being  brought  in. ii.  Dttcrior  post  partum  carne  futura. 

The  ablative  carne  is  here  equivalent  to  quod  altinei  ad  ejus  carncm,  and  the  passage  may  be 
rendered  :  "  since,  after  having  spawned,  it  would  have  been  less  delicate  in  its  Sesh." 

45.  Prima.    "  The  best." Vcnafri.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  69. 

46.  Garo  dcsuccis  piscis  Iberi.  "  With  pickle  from  the  juices  of  the  raackarel."  Garum 
Avas  a  species  of  pickle  made  originally  from  a  fish  of  small  size,  calJed  by  the  Greeks  ydpos, 
and  afterwards  from  the  mackarel.  It  resembled  the  modern  anchovy  sauce  in  nature  and 
use.    The  intestines  of  the  mackarel  were  principally  used.    Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  31.  43. 

'*  Garum  olim  conficiebaiur  expisce  qucm  Graeci  garpn  vocabant Nunc  e  scombro  pisce 

laudatissimum  in  Carthaginis  Spartanae  (Hispanicae)  cetarm." Piscis  Ibtri.  The  macka,- 

rel  was  so  called,  because  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 

47.  Citra  marenato.  Alluding  to  Itaiian  wine.  Compare  Serm.  1.  10.  31.- — 50.  Qxiod 
Methymnaeam  vitio  muiavcrit  uvam.  "  Whichby  its  sharpuess  has  soured  the  Methymnaean 
grape."  By  the  Methymnaean  grape  is  meant  Lesbian  wine,  of  which  the  vinegar  in  ques- 
tion  wasmade.     Methymna  was  a  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.     As  regards  the  wine  of  this 

island,  compare  Excursus  7.  to  the  first  book  of  odes. 51.  Eracas.    "  Rockets."    The 

cruca  is  a  plant  of  the  genus  brassica,  and  identical  with  the  Greek  tv^wv.  It  is  called  by 
the  Italians  ruchetta,  and  by  the  French  roqueitc.  Compare  the  description  of  Heindorff : 
"Rauke,  weisser  Senf,  eine  Gemiisfianze,  deren  Samen  man  wie  Senf  zum  Wurzen  ge- 

brauchte."    Compare  also  Schneider,  ad  Columdl.  2.  3.  29. Inulas.     Ccinpare  Explana- 

tory  notes,  Serm.  2.  2.  44 52.  Illotcs.     "  Unwashed."  i.  e.  without  having  the  pickle,  in 

whichthey  had  been  lying,  washed  ofF.  Compare  the  esplanation  of  Cruquius  :  "  Curtil- 
lus  monstravit  incoquere  echinos  inlutos,  h.  e.  e  zasis,  ubi  sale  conditi  et  repositi  fuerant,  cum  sua 

salsugine  exemtos  in  hocjure  coquerc." Curtillus.    An  epicure  of  the  day. 53.  Ut  melius 

muria,  &c.  "  As  being  better  than  the  pickle  which  the  sea  shell-fish  yield."  i.  e.  the  brine 
adhering  to  the  illoti  echini  superseded  the  necessity  of  employing  the  pickle  in  question, 
and  answered,  in  fact,  a  better  purpose.  As  regards  the  expression  ut  melius,  compare  the 
Greek  form  ws  Kpnacov  Sv.  Cruquius  makes  testa  marina  refer,  not  to  shell-fish,  but  to  the 
rrca&uzanlig,  of  whtch  mention  is  made  ia  ^erra.  3.  4.  66.    &v*,  t»s  Heindorff  correctlyw»; 
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marks,  if  this  interpretation  were  the  true  one,  we  sliould  have  mittit  in  the  text,  not  ri- 
mittil. 

54.  Aulaea.  The  aulaaa  were  "  hangings"  suspended  in  banqueting-rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  intercepting  the  dast.  Compare  the  scholiast ;  "  Consuetudo  apud  antiquos  fuit,  ut 
aulaea  sub  cameras  tenderent  :  ut,  si  quid  pulveris  caderet,  ab  ipsis  exciperetur '."  Compare  also 
the  corresponding  Greek  forms,  vapartTdcfiaTa,  and  ailaiai.  As  regards  the  accident  itself, 
most  commentators  suppose,  that  the  hangings,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  text,  fell  on 
the  very  table  and  dishes.  Fea,  however,  maintains,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  they 
merely  fell  from  the  side-walls,  bringing  with  thera  in  their  descent  a  large  quantity  of  dust, 
and  covering,  of  course,  the  dishes  and  table  witb  it.  Had  the  hangings  themselves  fallen 
on  the  table  and  the  guests,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  entertainment.     Hence 

the  expression  nihilpericli  which  follovvs. 55.  Pulveris  atri.     Supply  tanium. 57.  Ma- 

jus.    "  Something  worse." 58.  Erigimur.    "  Resume  courage."    Compare   Landinus  : 

<l  Liberamur  a  metu,"  and  Doring  : ; '  animum  recipimus.'' — — Rufus.    The  surname  of  Nasidie- 

nus. 59.  Immaturus.     "  By  an  untimely  death." Esset.     For fuisset,  and  so  tolleret,  a 

little  after,  for  susiulisset. — ■ — 60.  Sapiens    Nomsntanus.     Ironical. 63.  Mappa.     "  With 

bis  napkin." 64.  Suspendens  omnia  naso.     "  Making  a  joke  of  every  thing  that  passed." 

Compare  Serm.  1.  6.  5.  where  the  same  form  of  speech  occurs,  though  with  a  somewhat  dif- 

ferent  force. -65.  Haec  cst  conditio  vivendi.     "  This  is  the  condition  of  human  life."  i.  e. 

such  is  the  lot  of  life. Eoque*     "  And  therefore." 66.   Tuo  labori.    This  is  addressed 

to  Nasidienus,  and  is  not,  as  Baxter  maintains,  certa  pcrsona pro  incerta. 

67.  Tcne.    Understand  acquum  est,  or  some  equivalent  expression,  and  compare  Explanato» 

ry  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  83.— — 70„  Praecincti.    Compare  iiote  on  verse  10. 72.  Hos  casus. 

"  Such  accidents  as  the  following." 72.  Pede  lapsus  agaso.    Allthis  comfortable  speech, 

observes  Francis,  is  mere  irony,  The  bread  wras  burnt ;  the  sauce  ill  made  ;  the  servants 
aukwardly  dressed,  and  some  of  them  broughtfrom  the  stahle  to  wait  at  supper,  (agaso  de= 
noting,  in  fact,  a  groom,  or  person  to  take  care  of  horses,  &c.)  Poor  Nasidienus,  howeverj,- 
takes  it  all  in  good  p^art,  and  thanks  his  guest  for  his  good  nature.  Compare  also  the  remark 
of  Bothe,  as  given  by  him  from  Heindorff :  "  Olfecissc  hominem  (scil.  agasonem)  videturna* 

suius  BalatrB.u— — 74.  Nudare.    "  To    disclose." -77.  Et  soleas  poscit.     That  he  might 

rise  from  table.  The  guests  laid  their  slippers  on  the  floor,  at  the  end  of  the  coucb,  when 
they  took  their  places  for  their  supper.     This  was  done  in  order  not  to  soil  the  rich  covering; 

6r  furniture  of  the  couches  on  which  they  reclined. Videres.     "Might  one  see." 78. 

Stridcre  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros.  "  Divided  whispers  buzzing  in  each  secret  ear."  An 
elegant  verse.  The  expression  secrcta  aure  has  reference  to  the  ear's  being  the  confidential 
depository  of  secrets,  while  by  divisos  susurros  are  meant  whispers  on  the  part  of  each  to  his 
companion. 

82.  Non  dantur pocula,  AUuding  to  the  slowness  of  the  attendanls  in  furnishing  the 
•w'me.——Dumquerideturjictis  rerum.  "  And  while  we  give  vent  to  our  laughter  under  va- 
rious  pretences."  Fictis  rerum  is  a  Graecism  for  fictis  rebus.  The  guests  laugh  in  reality  at 
the  avarice  and  folly  of  Nasidienus,  but  pretend  to  have  their  mirth  excited  by  other  cau- 

ses. 83.  Balatrone  secundo.     "  Balatro  seconding  us."     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Secun- 

do :  hypocritam  agente,  snbscquente,  subserviente,  pocuia  etiam  poscente.     Secundabat  omnia  jocis 

suis." 84.  Nasidiene  redis  mutatae  frontis.    A  burlesque  imitation  of  the  epic  style. 86. 

Mazonomo.  The  mazonomus,  (fiafyvcfios,  pa£<5$opo?,)  was  a  kind  of  Iarge  dish  or  "  cbarger." 
The  name  was  first  applied  to  a  large  dish  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  species  of 
food  termed  maza,  (^a,)  but  was  afterwards  extended  so  as  to  become  a  general  term. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Forcellini :  "  Primo  sic  dicebatur  vas,  in  quo  maza  apponebaturr 
nempe  quia  solerent  mazas  vifiav,  k.  e.  distribuere.  Sed  posteausurpari  coepit  genei  atim  pro  om~ 
njLfanee  rotunda."—*- 87.  Gruis.  As  regards  the  estimation  in  which  cranes  were  held  by 
thsKoinan  epieures,  compare  the  remarks  of  Pliny,  H<  fi[,  10. 39«  "  Cornelim  Nepos,qui  Di* 
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pi  Augusti  principatu  obiit,  cum  scribcrct  turdos  paulo  antc  cocptos  saginari,  addidit,  ciconias 
viagis  placcre  quam  grucs :  cum  haec  nunc  ales  inter  primas  expetatur,  illam  ncmo  velit  attigis- 

se." Non  sine  farre.    "  Together  with  grated  bread."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Dd- 

ring :    "  Pcr  far  equidcm  nonfarinam,  sed  minutas  panis  exfarre  cocti  particulas  (nos  geriebe- 

nes  Brod  oder  Semmel)  intellczerim." 88.    Pinguibus.     "  Fattening." Ficis  pastum. 

Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  faap  cvkwtIv.  The  livers  of  geese  were  esteemed 
by  the  Roman,  as  they  still  are  by  modern,  epicures,  a  great  delicacy,  and  these  birds  were 
purposely  fattened  on  various  kinds  of  food,  araong  the  rest  on  figs,  with  the  view  of  en- 

creasing  the  size  of  their  livers.     Compare  Niclas,  ad  Gcopon.  14.  22.  p.  1023. 89.  Lepo- 

rum  armos.  Nasidienus  should  have  kept  these  away  from  his  guests.  and  have  served  up 
the  other  parts  that  are  ironically  condemned  in  the  text.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Lumbi 
plus  habent  camis,  armi  vero  duriores  sunt"  and  also,  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  44. 

90.  Edit.    The  old  form  of  the  subjunctive,  from  edim.     Coinpare  Epode  3.  3. Adus- 

to.      "  Burnt."    The  scholiast  incorrectly  makes  this  equivalent  to  asso. 91.   Merulas. 

"  Blackbirds."    Equivalent  to  the  Greek  Kodatyavs. Sine  clune  palumbcs.    Our  host,  ob- 

serves  Francis,  had  probably  bought  these  birds  at  a  cheap  price,  since  the  rumps,  which  are 
the  most  delicious  part,  were  so  tainted  as  not  to  be  brought  on  table.  Compare  also  the  re- 
mark  of  Favorinus,  as  cited  by  Gellius  (15.  8.),  "  Praefecti popinae  atque  luxwriae  . . .  negant 
.  .  .  ullam  avem  praeter  ficedulam  totam  comtsse  oportere  ;  caetcrarum  avium  atque  altilium  nisi 
tantum  apponatur,  ut  a  cluniculis  inferiore  parte  saturifiant,  convivium  putant  sordere ;  superio- 

rempartem  avium  atque  altilium  qui  edunt,  eospalatum  non  habere." 92.  Suaves  res.    Ironi- 

cal. Causaset  naturas     u  Their  causes  and  natures."  i.  e.  the  causes,by  reason  of  which 

a  particular  part  was  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  one  part  to 
another,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nalures  of  these  several  parts.  \n  other  words,  their  talka- 
tive  host  became  more  insupportable  than  the  entertainment  itself,  and  they  were  glad  to  es- 

cape  from  him. 94.  Velut  illis  Canidia  afflasset,  &c.     "  As  if  Canidia,  more  venomous 

than  African  serpents,  had  poisoned  them  with  her  breath.',    With  afflasset  supply  venenum. 

• 95.  Canidia.  Compare  Epodes  5  and  17,  and  Serm.  1. 8. Compare  the  version  given 

by  Wieland  of  the  concluding  part  of  this  satire  : 


— "  gleich  als  ob 

Canidia  mit  ihrem  Schlangenathem 
das  ganze  Gastraal  angeblasen  hatte/' 
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EPISTLES. 


It  has  been  tVequently  diseussed,  vvhether  the  Epistles  of  Horace  should  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  his  satires?  or,  if  they  be  not  a  sequel  to  thera,  what  forms  the  difference 
between  these  two  sorts  of  composition  ?  Casaubon  has  maintained,  that  the  satires  and 
epistles  were  originally  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Sermones ;  but  that,  in  the  po- 
ems  to  which  critics  subsequently  gave  the  narne  of  satires,  Horace  has  attempted  to  extir- 
pate  prejudices,  and,  in  the  epistles,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  virtue,2  so  thatthe  two  works, 
united,  form  a  complete  course  of  morals.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Dacier,  Wie- 
land,  and  many  oiher  cntics.  Some  commentators,  hc  wever,  have  found,  that  the  satires 
and  epistles  iiave  so  many  other  distinctive  characteristics  that  they  cannotbe  classed  toge- 
ther.  An  epistle,  they  maintain,  is  necessarily  addressed  to  an  individual,  not  merely  in 
the  form  of  a  dedication,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  his  character,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  inscribed  to  him,  essentially  affect  the  subject  of  thepoem.3  The  legiti- 
mate  object  of  satire  is  to  brand  vice  or  chastise  folly  ;  butthe  epistie  has  no  fixed  or  de- 
terminate  scope.  It  may  be  satirical,  but  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  complimentary 
or  critical.  Add  to  this,  that  the  satire  may,  and  in  the  hands  of  Horace  frequently  does, 
assume  a  dramatic  shape ;  but  the  epistle  cannot  receive  it,  the  epistolary  form  being  essen- 
tial  to  its  existence. 

The  epistles  of  Horace  were  writtenby  him  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than  his  sa- 
tires,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his  long  esperience.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  them  more 
matured  wisdom,  more  sound  judgment,  mildness  and  philosophy,  more  of  his  own  internal 
feelings,  and  greater  skill  and  perfection  in  the  versification.  The  chief  merit,  however,  of 
the  epistles  depends  on  the  variety  in  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  which,  the  poet  changes  his  tone  and  diversifies  his  colour- 
ing.  They  have  not  the  generality  of  some  modern  epistles,  which  are  merely  inscribed 
wlth  the  narae  of  a  friend,  and  may  have  been  composed  for  the  whole  human  race  ;  nor  of 
some  ancientldyls,  where  we  are  solely  reminded  of  an  individual  by  superfluous  invoca- 
tions  of  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly  for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or 
reformation  of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet  enters  into  liis  situation  with 
wonderful  facility,  and  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less  remote,  to  his  circumstan- 
ces,  feeiings,  or  prejudices.  In  his  satires,  the  object  of  Horace  was  to  expose  vice  and  fol- 
ly  ;  but  in  his  epistles  he  has  also  an  eye  to  the  amendment  of  a  friend,  on  whose  failings 
tae  gently  touches,  and  hints  perhaps  at  their  correction. 


1.  Dunlop's  Roman  Literaturc,  vol.  3.p.  261,  seqq. 

2.  De  Sat.  Rom.  Lib.  2.  c.  3. 

3.  Mdrgenstern*  D&  SaL  etEpisL  Horat.  ducriminc, 
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Iliat  infinite  variety  of  Roman  character,  which  was  of  so  much  service  to  Horace  in  the 
composition  of  his  satires,  was  also  of  advantage  to  the  epistles,  by  affording  opportunities  of 
light  and  agreeable  complitnent,  or  of  gentle  rebuke,  to  those  friends  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  "  The  knowledge  of  these  characters,"  says  Blackwall,  enables  us  to  judge 
with  certainty  of  the  capital  productions  of  the  Roman  genius,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
raost  admired  writers,  and  thus  observe  the  address  of  Horace  in  adjustinghis  compliments 
to  the  various  tempers  of  his  friends.  One  was  proud  of  his  high  descent,  bnt  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  was  so  ;  another  valued  himself  on  tiie  honours  and  offices  he  had  borne  ;  and  a 
third,  despising  these  honours,  hugged  himself  in  tiie  elegance  of  his  table,  and  the  pleasures 
of  his  private  life.  A  hint  to  the  first  of  these,  of  the  nobleness  of  his  blood,  would  inake 
it  flush  in  his  face.  Consulships,  and  triumphs,  and  provinces,  would  be  the  vvelcome  subject 
to  the  ears  of  the  second  ;  and  the  vanity  of  tbese  pageants,  a  smile  at  a  lictor,  or  a  jest  011 
the  fasces,  would  steal  a  smile  from  the  last."i 

The  first  book  contains  twenty  epistles  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.     Our  poet  asks 
news  from  Julius  Florus,  enquires  concerning  the  health  and  oecupations  of  Tibullus,  invites 
Manlius  Torquatus   to  supper,  recommends  a  friend  to  Tiberius,  and  explains  himself  to 
Maecenas,   with  regard  to  some  want  of  deference  or  attention,  of  which  his  patron  had 
complained.     On  such  ordinary  and   even  trivial  topics,  he  bestows    novelty,  variety,  and 
interest,  by  the  charm  of  language  and  expression.    Other  epistles  treat  of  his  favourite  sub- 
ject,  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  a  country  life;  and  we  know  that  these  vvere  actually 
penned,  while  enjoymg,  during  the  autumn  heats,  theshady  groves  and  the  cool  streams  of 
his  Sabine  retreat.    In  a  few,  he  rises  to  the  highertone  of  moral  instruction,  explainmg  his 
own  philosophy,  and  inveighing,  as  in  the  satires,  against  the  inconsistency  of  men,  and  tbeir 
false  desires  for  wealth  and  honours.     From  his  early  youth,  Horace  had  collected  maxims 
from  all  the  sects  of  Greece,  searching  for  truth  with  an  eclectic  spirit,  alike  in  the  shades  of 
the  Academy  and  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus.     In  these  philosophic  epistles,  he  sometimes  rises 
to  the  moral  grandeur  and  majesty  of  Juvenal ;  while  other  lines  possess  all  the  shrewdness, 
good  sense,  and  brevity  of  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus. 

The  great  principle  of  his  moral  philosophy  is,  that  happiness  depends  on  the  frame  of  the 
mind,  and  not  on  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  wealth  or  power.  This  is  the  precept 
whioh  he  endeavours  to  instil  into  Aristius,  this  is  his  warning  to  Bullatius,  who  sought  by 
roaming  to  other  lands  to  heal  his  distempered  spirit.  What  disposition  of  mind  Ss  most  con- 
ducive  to  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  how  these  are  bestto  be  obtained,  form  theconstant 
subject  of  his  moral  enquiries. 

The  epistles  of  the  first  book  are  chiefly  ethical  or  familiar.  Those  of  the  second  are 
almost  wholly  critical.  The  critical  works  of  Horace  have  generally  been  considered,  es- 
pecially  by  criticsthemselves,  asthe  most  valuable  part  of  his  productions.  Hurd  has  pro- 
nouOced  thera  "the  best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  his  writings,"2  and  of  theEpistle  to  the 
Pisos,  in  particular,  he  says,  "  that  the  learned  have  long  since  considered  it  as  a  kind  of 
summary  of  the  rules  of  good  writing,  to  be  gotten  by  heart  by  every  student,  and  to  whose 
decisive  authority  the  greatest  masters  in  taste  and  composition  must  finally  submit."3  Mr. 
Gifford,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks,  that,  "  as  an  ethical 
writer,  Horace  bas  not  many  claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  ;  but,  as  a  critic,  he  is  entitled 
to  all  our  veneration.  Such  is  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  correctness  of  his  taste, 
^nd  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  kuovvledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  might  be  selected  from 
his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  kind  thnn  any  thing  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  us."  Of 
course,  no  person  can  dispute  the  correclpess  or  soundness  of  Horace's  judgment;  but  he 


1.  Court  of  Jiugusius,  vol.  1.  p.  5. 

2.  Vol.2.p.  32. 
8.  Vol.  1.  Introd. 
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was  somewbat  of  a  cold  critic,  and  from  his  habits  as  a  satirist,  had  acquired  the  Parnassian 
sneer.  He  evidently  attached  more  importance  to  regularity  of  plan,  to  correctness  and 
terseness  of  style,  than  to  originality  of  genius  or  fertility  of  invention.  He  admitted  no 
deviation  from  the  strictest  propriety.  He  held  in  abhorrence  every  thing  incongruous  or 
misplaced,  he  allowed  no  pageantry  on  the  stage,  and  tolerated  nothing  approaching  to  the 
horrible  in  tragedy  or  the  farcical  in  comedy.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  would  not  have  ad- 
mired  Shakspeare;  he  would  have  considered  Addison  and  Pope  as  much  finer  poets,  and 
would  have  included  Falstaff,  Autolycus,  Sir  Toby  Belcb,  and  all  the  clowns  and  boasters 
of  the  great  dramatist,  in  the  same  censure  which  he  bestows  on  the  PlautinoS  sales,  and  the 
Mimes  of  Laberius.  Of  poetry  he  talks  with  no  great  enthusiasm,  at  least  in  his  critical 
works ;  of  poets  in,  general  he  speaks  at  best  with  compassion  and  indulgence  ;  of  his  il- 
lustrious  predecessors  in  particular,  with  disparagement  and  contumely.  In  his  ethical  verses, 
on  the  other  hand,  connected  as  they  are  with  his  love  of  a  rural  life  of  tranquillity,  freedom' 
and  retirement,  there  is  always  something  heartfelt  and  glowing.  A  few  of  his  speculative 
notions  in  morals  may  be  erroneous,  but  his  pratical  results  are  full  of  truth  and  wisdom. 
His  philosophy,  it  has  been  said,  gives  too  much  dignity  and  grace  to  indolence  ;  places  too 
much  happiness  in  a  passive  existence,  and  is  altogether  destructive  of  lofty  views.  But 
in  the  age  of  Horace,  the  Roman  world  had  got  enough  of  lofty  views,  and  his  sentiments 
must  be  estimated  not  abstractly,  but  in  reference  to  what  was  expedient  or  salutary  at  the 
time.  After  the  experience  which  mankind  had  suffered,  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  moralist 
to  sharpen  the  dagger  of  a  second  Brutus ;  and  maxims  which  might  have  flourished  in  the 
age  of  Scipio  or  Epaminondas,  would  have  been  misplaced  and  injurious  now.  Such 
virtues,  however,  as  it  was  yet  permitted  to  exercise,  and  such  as  could  be  practised  without 
danger  to  the  state,  are  warmly  and  assiduously  inculcated. 

"  Horace,"  says  Dryden,  "  instructs  us  how  to  combat  our  vices,  to  regulate  our  passions, 
to  follow  nature,  to  give  bounds  to  our  desires,  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of  things,  and  things  themselves  ;  to  come  back  from  our  pre- 
judicate  opinions,  to  understand  exactly  the  principles  and  motives  of  all  our  actions,  and 
to  avoid  the  ridicule  into  which  all  men  necessarily  fall,  who  are  ihtoxicated  with  those  no- 
tions  which  they  have  received  from  their  masters ;  and  which  they  obstinately  retain, 
without  examining  whether  or  not  they  be  founded  on  right  reason.  In  a  word,  he  labours 
to  render  us  happy  in  relation  to  ourselves,  agreeable  and  faithful  to  our  friends,  and  dis- 
Creet,  serviceable,  and  well  bred,  in  relation  to  those  wTith  whom  wTe  are  obliged  to  live  and 
to  converse."  And  though  perhaps  we  may  not  very  highly  estimate  the  moral  character  of 
the  poet  himself,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  when  many  of  his  epistles  \vere  penned,  his 
moral  sense  and  feelings  must  have  been  of  a  highly  elevated  description;  for,  where  shall 
We  find  remonstrances  morejust  and  beautiful,  against  luxury,  envy,  andambition  ;  against 
allthe  pampered  pleasures  ot  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  mind?  In  his 
satires  and  epistles  to  his  friends,  he  successively  inculcates  cheerfulness  in  prosperity,  and 
contentment  in  adversity:  independence  at  court,  indifference  to  wealth,  moderation  iu 
pleasure,  constant  preparation  for  death,  and  dignity  and  resignation  in  life's  closing  scene, 

"  Jouissons,  ecrivons,  aimons,  mon  cher  Horace. 
Sur  le  bord  de  tombeau  je  mettrai  tous  mes  soins 
A  suivre  les  lecons  de  ta  philosophie ; 
A  mepriser  la  mort  en  savourant  la  vie. 
Avec  toi  Ton  apprend  a  souffrir  l'indigence, 
A  jouir  sagement  d'  une  honnete  opulence, 
Vivre  avec  soi  meme,  et  servir  ses  amis, 
Et  se  moquer  un  peu  de  ses  sots  ennemis ; 
Et  sortir  d'une  vie,  ou  triste  ou  fortunee, 
En  rendant  graces  aux  dieux  de  nous  1'avoir  donnee.'? 

Voltam. 
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^PISTLE  1.  This  epistle,  addressed  to  Maccenas,  contains  the  poet:s  excuse  ior  the  inac- 
tivity  into  vvhich  l)e  had  fallen  since  the  publication  of  his  third  book  oi 
odes.  Three  years  had  elapsed  without  any  new  work  of  the  bard's  having  madc  its  ap- 
pearance,  an  interval  which  had  been  spent  by  him  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  existencc. 
The  contrast  that  presents  itself  between  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  aud  tbe  folly  of  thosc 
who  run  on  in  pursuit  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  favours  of  the  great,  constilutes  the 
prineipal  charm  of  the  piece. 


1.  Prima  dicte  miki,  ke.  "  Maecenas.  subject  of  my  eariiest,  that  hast  a  right  to  be  the 
subject  of  my  latest,  Muse,  dostthou  seek  to  shut  me  up  once  more  in  the  old  place  of  ex- 
ercise,  after  having  been  tried  sufficiently,  and  when  now  gifted  with  the  rod  ?"  The  name 
of  his  patron  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Satires,  as  it  does  here  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Epistles.     Compare  the  imitation  of  Pope  :    "  With  whom  my  Muse  be- 

gan,  with  whomshall  end." 2.  Spectatum  satis.    The  poet  compares  himself  to  a  gladia- 

tor,  who  hasbeen  sufficiently  tried  in  exhibitions  of  skill;  and  has  at  last  recoived  his  dis- 

missal  by  the  favour  of  the  people. Donatum  rude.    Giadiators,  when   discharged  from 

fighting,  received  a  rod,  or  wooden  sword,  as  a  mark  of  their  exemption.  This  was  either  ob- 
tained  at  the  expiration  of  the  years  of  service  for  which  theyhad  engaged,  or  was  granied 
by  the  person  who  exhibited  them,  (editor),  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator, 
or  even  to  a  novice,  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage.  Those  who  receiyed  it  (rudedo- 
■nati)  were  called  Rudiarii,  and  suspended  their  arms,  as  an  offering,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules.   They  could  not  again  be  compelled  to  fight,  but  were*sometimes  induc- 

ed  by  great  hire  once  more  to  appear  in  public  and  engage. 3.  Antiquo  ludo.     The  refe- 

rence  is  to  the  school,  or  place  vvhere  the  gladiators  were  exercised  and  trained  (ludus gladia- 
torius),  and  hence  those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of  age  or  any  other  cause,  were  said 
delusisse.  Horace  began  to  write  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  he  is  now  forty-six,  so 
that  the  expression  antiqxvo  ludo  is  used  with  great  propriety,  as  also  non  eadcryi  esl  aetas  in  the 
eucceeding  line. 

4.  Kon  eadem  cst  aetas,  non  vwis.  "  My  age  is  not  ihe  same,  my  habits  of  ihinking  are 
changed."^- — Veianius.  A.  celebrated  gladiator  of  the  day,  who,  having  obtained  his  dis- 
missal,  retired  into  the  country,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  again  engaging  in  the  combats  of 

the  arena. 5.  Hercvlis  adpostem.    "  At  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Hercules."    Litera%, 

"  at  the  door-post,"  &c.  It  vv^as  custcmary  with  the  ancients,  vvhen  they  discontinued  any 
art  or  calling,  to  offer  up  the  instruments  connected  with  it  to  the  deity  under  wbose  auspi- 
ces  that  art  or  calling  had  been  pursued.  (Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3,  25.  1.) 
Gladiators,  therefore,  when  they  ceased  from  the  profession  of  arms,  offered  up  their  instru- 
ments  of  combatto  Hercules,  who  was  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  class  of  rnen. 

6.  Ne populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena.    "  That  he  may  not  so  often   entreat  the  fa- 

vour  of  the  people  from  the  extremity  of  the  arena."  The  KudiarU,  as  has  already  been  re- 
raarked  in  a  previous  note,  were  not  again  compelled  to  nght,  but  were  sometimes,  howe- 
ver,  induced  by  great  hire  to  appear  once  more  in  public  and  engage  in  combats.  When 
they  resumed  their  profession  in  this  way,  and  wished,  after  having  served  a  second  time,  to 
be  again  dismissed,  the  same  formality  of  receiving  the  rudis  had  to  be  observed.  When  a 
gladiatorrequested  thefavour  of  dismissal  from  the  people,  he  came  to  the  edgeor  exlremi- 
ly  of  the  arena  to  prefer  his  supplication.  (Compare  the  scholiast,  ad  loc.  and  Lipsius,  ScL 
2.  23.)  By  the  arena  is  meant  the  place  in  the  amphitheatre  where  the  gladiators  fought. 
It  received  its  name  from  being  covered  with  sand,  in  order  to  prevent  the  combatants  from 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blood.     Saw-dust  was sometimes  empioyed  in  place  of  sand. 

7.  Est  mikipurgatam,  &c.  '•'  I  have  a  monitor  that  keeps  continually  ringing  in  my  cleans- 
ed  ear/'  i.  e.  ?n  my  ear  that  hears  distinctly  what  is  said.    The  connection  in  the  train  of 
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ideas  is  as  follows.:  In  order  that  I  may  do  vhat  Veianius  did,  a  monitor  is  not  wanting  un- 
to  me,  who  fills  my  ear  with  these  words,  &c.  The  poefs  monitor  on  this  occasion  is  his 
own  better  judgment.  With  the  est  qui  of  the  text  compare  the  torlv  6's  of  the  Greek  idiom» 
^-i — Purgatam.  Compare  Persius,  5.  86.  "  aurem  mordaci  lotus  acelo,"  and  the  remark  of 
Koenig,  ad  loc.  "  De  eo  proprie  dici  potest,  qui  acute  audit ;  hoc  loco  translatum  adjudicii  sul~ 
tilitatem.     Ceterum  ad  auditus  gravis  curationcm  acetum  inprimis  adhibitum  esse  docet  Celsus, 

6.7." S.  Solve  senescentem  maiure,  &c.     "  Wisely,  in  time,  release  from  the  chariot  the- 

steed  now  advancing  in  years,  lest  he  fail  at  last,  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  the 
spectators,  and  become  broken-winded."     llia  ducat,  literally,  "'draw  his  flanks  together." 

10.  Nunc  itaque,  &c.     "  Wherefore,  now,"  yielding  obedience  to  this  monitor. Et 

cetera  ludicra.  "  And  other  things  of  a  sportive  nature."  Some  commentators  refer  versus 
to  the  odes,  and  ludicra  to  the  satires.  The  distinction,  however,  is  an  erroneous  one,  since 
nothing  more  is  intended  by  the  terms  in  question  than  a  general  reference  to  the  produc- 

tions  of  the  bard,  and  to  the  sportive  adventures  of  his  earlieryears. 11*  Et  omnis  in  hoc 

sum.     "  And  am  wholly  engaged  in  this." -12.  Condoet  compono,  quae  mox  depromere pos- 

sim.  "  I  treasure  up  and  digest  what  I  may  at  some  future  period  draw  forth  into  action." 
The  reference  hereis  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  a 
"  Recondo  animo praecepta philosophiae,  et  recondita  in  ordinem  redigo." 

13.  Quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter.  "  Under  what  guide,  under  what  sect  I  take  shelter.;: 
Lar  is  here  equivalent  to  familia,  a  term  frequently  applied  by  the  Rbman  writers  to  denote 
a  philosophical  sect.     Compare  Cicero,  de  Fin.  4.  18.  de  Divin.  2.  1.     Ep.  ad  Att.,  2.  16. 

Compare  also  Ode,  1.  29.  14.  "  Socraticam  domum." 14.  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba 

magislri.  "  Bound  to  svvear  to  the  tenets  of  no  particular  master,"  i.  e.  blindly  addicted  to 
the  tenets  of  no  particular  sect.  The  addicti  were  properly  those  debtors  whom  the  prae- 
tor  adjudged  to  their  creditors,  to  be  committed  to  prison,  or  otherwise  secured,  until  satis- 
faction  was  made.  Soldiers,  however,  were  also  called  addkti,  in  allusion  to  the  military 
oath  which  they  took  vvhen  enrolled.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  Horace  here  uses  the  word, 
an  ideaarising  probably  frorn  ducem  the   preceding  verse.     The  expression  addictus  jurara 

is  a  Graecism  for  addictus  ut  jurem. 15.  Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes. 

A  pleasing  image,  borrowed  from  the  sea.  9  Whithersoever  the  tempest  hurries  me,  thither 
am  l  borne  a  guest,"  i.  e.  to  the  writings  of  whatsoever  philosopher,  the  inclination  of  the 
moEient,  or  the  course  of  events,  shall  drive  me,  with  them  do  I  take  up  my  abode,  but 
only  as  a  guest,  and  as  one  whointends,  when  circumstances  shall  demandit,  to  retire  to  some 
other  quarter.  The  poet  here  describes  himself  as  a  species  of  Eclectic  philosopher,  culling 
from  the  doctrines  of  different  sects  whatever  appears  to  approach  nearest  to  the  truth,  but 
blindly  following  the  general  authority  of  none. 

16.  Nunc  agilis  fio,  &c.  "  Now  I  become  an  active  man,  and  plunge  amid  the  waves  of 
public  life,"  i.  e.  now  I  follow  the  precepts  of  the  stoic  sect,  and  lead  an  active  life  amid  the 
bustle  of  public  affairs.  The  Stoics  directly  inculcated  the  propriety  of  tbeir  wise  man's 
exerting  his  best  endeavours  for  the  general  welfare  of  those  around  him,  and  the  common 
good  of  mankind-  Attention  to  civil,  or  public  affairs  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
•this  rule.  Compare  the  language  which  Cicero  (de  Fin.  3.  20.)  assigns  to  the  stoic  Cato  : 
!e  Cum  aulcm  adtmndos  conservandosque  homines  hominem  vatum  esse  videamus,  consentaneum 

cst  huic  naturae,  ut  sapicns  velit  gcrerc  et  administrare  rempublicam.'1' 18.  Nunc  in  Aristippi 

furlim,  &c.  "  Now  I  glide  back  insensibly  into  the  precepfs  of  Aristippus."  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  made  the  summum  bonum  consist  in  pleasure.  Compare 
Cicero,  Acad.  2.  42.  "  Eorum,  qui  voluptatem  fintm  bonorum  esse  voluerunt,  princeps  Aristippus" 
and  Lactantius,  Instit.  Div.  3.  7-  "  Epicurus  summum  bonum  in  voluptate  animi  esse  ccnsct, 

Aristippus  in  voluptate  corjpem."    Compare  also  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  2.  99. 

Furtim.  Sanadon  supposes  this  term  to  be  used  by  way  of  pleasantry,  and  that,  as  the  phi- 
losopby  of  Aristippus  was  much  decried  by  the  stoics,  thc  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea, 
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tbat  he  was  obliged  uithprivacy  to  follow  its  doclrines.  He  therefore  renders  the  passage  as 
follows:  "  Quelquefois  aussi  je  rentre  comme  a  la  derobee  dans  1'ecole  d'  Aristippe."  The 
learned  Jesuit,  however,  mistakes  entircly  the  force  of  the  advevb  furtim  as  here  eraployed. 
Horace  means,  that  he  did  not  pass,  at  once,  frcm  the  sentiments  of  Zeno  to  those  of  Aris- 
tippus,  as  it  were  from  one  extreme  to  another,  but  by  degreesand  insensibly. 

21.  Opus  dtbentibus.    The  allusion  is  a  general  one  to  all  who  owe  the  performance  of  any 

daily  task  or  labour,  either  foractual  hire,  or  from  situation  and  circumstances. Ut  piger 

annus  pupiUix,  &c.  "  As  the  year  movcs  slowly  to  minors,  whom  the  strict  watchfulness  of 
mothers  restraius."  Since  rainors  were  not  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mothers, 
the  refeience  here  must  of  course  be  to  that  watchful  care  which  a  parent  exercisesover  her 
young  offspring,  in  restraining  them   from  the  paths  of  dissipation,  and  teaching  them  the 

ressons  of  frugality  and  virtue. 23.  Sic  mifri  tarda  Jluunt  ingrataque  iempora,  Uc     The 

poet,  ardently  desirous  of  making  a  rapid  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  true  wisdom,  and  per. 
ceiving,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  the  actual  progress  he  had  made,  accorded  with  his  own 
wishes,  well  describes,  by  the  comparisons  here  employed,  the  impatience  under  which  he 

labours,  at  being  withheld  from  a  speedy  consummation  of  what  he  so  earnestly  covets. 

24.  Quod  aequc  pauperibus  prodcst,  locupletibus  aequc,  &c.  These  lines  contain  a  true  and 
well-merited  eulogium  on  wisdom.  For,  as  it  is  what  equally  concerns  rich  and  poor,  and 
what,  when  neglected,  proves  equally  injurious  to  young  aad  oid,  it  naturally  follows  thal 
Ihe  study  of  it  ought  to  be  our  first  care,  as  being  essential  to  our  happiness. 

27.  Restat,  ut  his  ego  me,  &c  The  conneclion  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Since  I 
cannot  then  embrace  in  its  full  extent  that  wisdom  which  I  so  earnestly  desire,  '•'  it  remains 
for  me  to  govern  and  console  myself  by  these  first  principles  of  philosophy."  The  maxim 
which  the  poet  proceeds  to  inculcate  isthis:  Never  aim  at  any  thing  beyond  the  powers 
which  nature  has  bestowed  on  thee,  but  use  care  and  diligence  in  their  preservation  and 
improvement.  This  position  is  illustrated  by  two  examples :  Who  is  so  wanting  in  judgment 
as,  because  he  has  not  the  keenness  of  sight  which  Lynceus  is  fabled  to  have  possessed,  to 
neglect  the  care  of  his  eyes?  or  who,  because  he  cannot  boast  of  a  frame  like  that  of  Glycon, 

will  take  no  pains  to  remove  or  avert  diseases  from  the  one  that  he  has  ? 26.  Lynceus. 

Compare  Lsmpriere's  Classical  Dict.   Anthon's  ed.    Pindar,  Nem.  10.  115.     Orph.  Argonaut. 

182. 30.  Glyconis.    Glycon  was  a  famous  gladiator  in  the  time  of  Horace.     Compare 

Lessing,   Vermischt$   Schriften,  vol.  1.  p.  325.     Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  2  p.  126.    Antholog.  Palat. 

ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  1.  p.  516. 32.  Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  &c.     "  It  is  always  in  our  power 

to  advance  to  a  certain  point,  if  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  go  farther."    Est  is  here  equivalent 

to  licft,  as,  in   Greek,   eari  for  s&ari. 33.  Miseroque  cupidine.    "  And  with  a  wretched 

desire  for  more."  The  difFerence  between  avarice  and  a  desire  of  increasing  our  wealth  is 
here  strongly  marked.     The  former  dares  not  enjoy  what  it  possesses,  the  latter  ardently 

wishes  for  whatever  seems  to  gratify  its   desires. 34.  Sunt  verba  et  voces.     "  There  are 

words  and  charms."  The  precepts  of  philosophy,  by  which  we  are  commanded  to  drive 
from  our  breasts  every  avaritious  and  covetous  feeling,  are  here  beautifully  compared  to 
the  incantations  and  charms  by  wbich.  according  tothe  popular  belief,  diseases  were  thought 
to  be  expelled  from  the  human  frame.     Corapare  Euripides,  Hippol,  480,  cd.  Monk, 

tirtv  6'  {-(.oSal,  Kal  \6yoi  SckKTfipioi'  ' 
Qavijfferai  n  ttjffoe  (pdpnaKov  voffov. 

36.  Laudis  amore  tumes  ?  '•  Dost  thou  swell  with  the  love  of  praise  ?"  i.  e.  art  thou  in- 
fluenced  by  an  eager  desire  for  praise  ?  Tumco  is  frequently  thus  applied  to  denote  any 
strong  affection  or  desire,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  mind,  as  it  were,  swells  forth. 
Suntcerta  piacula.gwe  ie,  &c.     "There  are  sure  and  cleansing  reraedies,  whichwill 
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restore  tliee  to  raoral  health,  if  some  treatise  of  philsosopby  be  tbrice  read  over  witb  puriu 

of  mind." Piacula.      Compare  tbe  remark  of  Cruquius:  "Piacula:  Medicamenta  pur- 

gaittid',  mBd^ai^  i.  e.  praccepti  philosophica :  and  also  the  observation  of  the  scholiast: 
"  Mire  philosophiam  dicit  essc  vitiorum  expiationem,  quasi  sacro  sanctum  sit  aliquid  in  praectptis 

jjhilosophiac.'' 37.  Terpure  lecto.     TLe  number  three,  as  here  employed,  appears  to  con- 

tain  some  allusion  to  the  religious  customs  of  antiquity,  in  accordance  vvith  which,  they  wha 
purified  themselves  were  compelled  to  sprinkle  tbeir  persons  tbrice  with  lustral  water,  or 
thrice  to  pluuge  the  head  in  some  running  stream.  As  regards  the  peculiar  importance  at- 
tacbed  by  the  ancients  to  uneven  numbers,  especially  the  number  three,  compare  Valckenaer, 
ad  Theocrii.  2.  43.   Voss,  ad   Virg.  Eclog.  8.  73.  p.  426.    Tornntius,  ad  Serm.  2.  1.7.— —38. 

Amator.     "  Libidinous." 40.  Culturae.     "  To  tbe  iessons  of   wisdom."      Compare  the 

explanation  of  Doring ;  "  Culturae  :  praeceptis,  quibus  animus  excolatur."  Pbilosophy,  says 
Cicero,  is  the  culture  of  the  mind  (cultura  animi  philosophia  est)  ;  it  tears  up  our  vices  by  tbe 
roots ;  it  prepares  the  soul  to  receive  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  sows  whatever  will  produce 
the  most  plentiful  harvest. 

41.  Sapientia prima.     "  The  beginningof  wisdom."— — 43.  Exiguum  censum.    "Asmall 

fortune."    Compare  Ode  2.  15.  13.  and  Epist.  1.  7.  56. 44.  Capitisq<e  labore.    '«  And 

risk  of  life."  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Labore :  periculo,"  and  the  usage  of  Livy,  witli 
whom  labores  &ndpcricula  are  frequently  found  in  union:  thus,  "  Pericula  ac  labores  ex- 

haurire  (4.  35) ;  and,  "  terra  marique  laboribus  periculisqite  interesse." 45*  Curris  mercator 

ad  Indos.  Eefore  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  the  passage  to  India  was 
unknovvn  to  the  Romans.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  while  Aelius  Gallus  governed  Egypt,  A.  V.  C. 
727,  a  fleet  of  tvventy-six  merchantmen  set  sail  from  Myos-hormus,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
for  India.     It  was  then  that  the  Roman  navigation  between  Egypt  and  India  began  to  be 

regulated.     Compare,  oa  thts  subject,  Pliny,  H.  N.  6.  23. 46.  Per  ignes.     A  proverbial 

form  of  expression,  equivalent  in  effect  to  per  summd  quaeque  pericula.  Compare  the  Greek 
cia  itvpb;  po\uv,  or  ISaiveiv,  fcnd  Erasmus.  Cldl.  2.  ccnt.  4.  56.  p.  437.  ed.  Steph.  Some  com- 
mentators,  vvith  less  propriety,  refer  ignes  to  the  burning  regions  of  tbe  torrid  zone,  from 
which  not  even  the  fearful  tales  that  were  told  6f  them  could  deter  the  cupidity  of  tbe  Ro- 

mans.     As  regards  the  term  merr.ator  itself,  compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode,  1. 1.  16. ■ 

47.  Ne  cures  ea,  quae  sticlte  miraris.  &c.  "  Art  thou  unwilling  to  learn,  and  to  hear,  and  to 
trust  tbyself  to  the  guidance  of  some  wiser  friend,  that  thou  mayest  nolonger  care  forthose 
tbingswhicb  tbou  foolishly  admirest  and  wishest  for?"  Discert  here  applies  to  instruction 
obtained  by  perusing  tbe  works  of  philosophers,  and  audira  to  that  whicb  is  received  by 
listeningto  tbeir  oral  teaching. 

49.  Quis  pvgnax.  "  Wbat  petiy  champion."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as 
follows  :  Who  would  not  rather  be  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  especially  if  he  coultl 
obtain  the  palm  there  withoutthe  necessity  of  exertion,than  roam  about  a  village  champion, 
and  spend  his  days  in  ignoble  conflicts  ?  Or,  in  more  gencral  language  :  Who  is  there  that 
would  prefer  thihgs  of  a  low  and  humble  nature,  sucb  as  riches  and  the  world's  honours,  to 
the  pursuit  of  true  wisdom,  which  no  danger  accompanies,  and  vvhicb  carries  vvith  it  no  cares 

or  anxieties  to  embitter  our  existence  ? 50.  Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia.    "  Will 

scorn  being  crowned  at  the  great  Olympic  games."  Magna  coronari  Olympia  is  in  imitatio» 
of  the  Greek  idiom,  are^avovadai  'OXvfnna,  in  place  of  the  regular  Latin  form,  coronari  i» 
magnis  Olympiis.  Compare  the  verse  of  Simonides  cited  by  Hepbaestion :  "ladfua,  h\$ 
Nf/i£a,  tis  'OXvfizLa  hrs<pavo>6r]v.    Compare  also  PalaireVs  Latin  Ellipses,  s.  v.  certamina,^?.  38. 

ed.  Barker,  and  Boss.  Ellips.   Gr.  p.  125.  ed.  Oxon.  1813. 51.  Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis  sine 

pulver^  vdlmae  tl  Who  shall  bave  the  condition  proposed  to  him,  of  gaining  without  toil 
tbe  glorious  palm."  As  regards  the  rewards  bestowed  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games,  as 
well  as  respecting  the  nature  of  these  games  themselves,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 
1.  f.  K  and  1.  1.  5.—~-Sinej)ulvere.    Compare,  in  illustration  of  this  phras.e-  the  langua^ 
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of  Pliny,  H.  JV.  35.  11.  :-  Citra pulvcris tactitm,  quod  vocant  iicoviH"  and  alsoof  Aulus  Gcllius, 
5.6.  "  Sine  pulverc,  nt  d;  i  sqiet,  vncruentaque  victoria."  As  lo  the  possibility  of  a  victor's 
obtaining  the  prize  at  the  Olympic,  or  any  other,  games,  vvithout  toil  or  exertion,  it  may  bc 
remarked,  that  this  could  easiiy  happen,  if  no  antagonist  came  forward  to  meet  the  cham. 
pion. 

52.  VUius  argentum  cst  auro,  &c.  The  poet  now  enters  on  a  general  train  of  reason- 
ing,  in  order  to  shovv  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  all  that  the  world  prizes,  and  makes  the 
object  of  its  pursuit.  If  what  is  more  valuable,  argues  he,  is  to  be  preferred  to  vvhat  is 
less  so,  then  is  virtue  to  be  preferred  to  gold,  as  gold  is  to  silver.  The  maxims  of  the 
day,  it  is  true,  teach  that  money  is  first  to  be  acquired,  and  virtue  after  money  ;  but  be  it 
thine  to  obtain  tliatbefore  all  otlier  things,  which  briugs  wilh  it  a  conscience  unstained  by 

guilt,  and  a  counlenance  that  never  changes  from  a  sense  of  crime, 54.  Haec  Janus  sum- 

mus  ab  imo  prodocct.  "  These  precepts  the  highest  Janus  from  the  lowest  openly  incul- 
cates."  i.  e-  this  is  the  language  openly  held  by  the  money-dealers  of  the  day.   Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Serra.   2.   3.  *8. 55.  Prodocel.     Compare  the  Greek  iKSiddcrKei.      Pro 

has  here  the  same  force  in  composition,  as  in  producere,  proferre,  prodire,  &c- Haec  dic> 

tata.     "  These  maxims." 55.  "  Laevo  suspensi  loculos,  &c.     Consult  Vauious  Readings, 

andcompare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.6.  74. 58.  Sed  quadringcntis  sex  septem  tnillia 

dednt.  "  But  to  coraplete  thefour  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  six  or  seven  tbousand  may 
be  wanting."  Consult  Various  Readings.  Four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  was  the  for- 
tune  vvhich  a  person  must  possess  before  he  could  be  enrolled  among  the  Equestrian  or- 
der.  It  is  on  this  rule  that  the  remark  of  the  poet  turns.  Thou  hast  spirit,  good  mo- 
rals,  eloquence,  and  unshaken  fidelity,  but  it  may  so  happen  that  thy  fortune  is  not  ex- 
actly  equal  to  the  equestrian  standard:  well  then,  a    Plebeian    wilt  thou  remain,  and 

all  tby  good  qualities  will  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 59.  At  pueri  ludentes,  Rex 

eris,  aiunt,  &c.  The  play  to  which  the  poet  here  alludes,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
kindof  game  at  ball,  in  vvaich  the  one  who  made  the  fewest  failures  received  the  appella- 
tion  of  king.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Muretits,  and  Lambinus  ad  loc.  and  the  passage  cited 
by  them  from  the  Theatetus  of  PlatO  :   os  o'  av  7rcp(yarjrai  ava[idcrvTos,  pactXevcet  ^wv,  Kat  iiriTat-et 

o  n  av  fiovXrjrat. 60.  Hic  murus  alieneus  esto,  hc.     This  noble  passage  is  introduced  by  the 

poet  as  a  species  of  parenthesis,  and  springs  naturally  as  it  were  from  the  cry  of  the  boys  in 
their  game.  After  having  given  it  utterance,  he  returns,  in  the  62d  verse,  to  the  regular 
course  of  his  subject. 

62.  Roscialex.    AHuding  tothe  lavv  of  L.  Roscius  Otho,  which  assigned  to  the  Equites»  at 
the  public  spectacles,  fourteen  rovvs  of  seats,  separate  from  the  rest,  and  next  the  Orchestra, 

or  place  vvhere  the  senators  sat.     Compare  Esplanatory  IVotes,   Epode,  4.   15.- 63.  Nac- 

nia.  "  The  song."  Compare;  as  regards  the  meaning  vvhich  naenia  here  has,  Varro  (lib.  4. 
de  Vita  Pop.  Rom.  ap.  Nori)  as  emended  and  arranged  by  Scaliger  :  "  Ibi  a  muliere,  quae  op- 
tuma  voce  esset,  Pergama  laudari ;  dtinde  Naeniam  contari  sclitam  ad  tibiam  et  fides  eorum  qui 
ludis  Trojanis  cursitassent."    The  common  import  of  the  term  in  question  is,  a  funeral  song, 

or  dirge. 64.  Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Camillis.     "  Sung  even  in  manhood  both  by 

the  Curii  and  the  Camilli."  Literally  :  "  sung  both  by  the  manly  Curii  and  Camilli.'' 
The  ideaintended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  ;  that  the  song  of  the  boys,  offering  the  kingdom  to 
those  that  do  right,  vvas  not  merely  sungby  Curius  and  Camillus  in  the  days  of  their  boy- 
hood,  but  the  principle  whichit  inculcated  was  acted  upon  by  them  even  in  maturer  years, 
and  their  applause  was  given  not  to  the  rich  but  to  the  virtuous  and  the  good.  As  regards 
Curius,  compare  the  language  of  Cicero,  de  Senect.  16.  "  Curio  ad  focum  sedenti  magnum  au- 
ripondus  Samn>tcs  e.um  attulissent,  repudiati  ab  eo  sunt ;  non  enim  aurum  habere  praeclarum  si- 
bi  videri  dixit,  sed  iis,  qui  haberent  aurum,  imverarey    With  respect  to  tbe  exploits  and  actions 

of  Camillus,  compare  Li<y,  5.  44    seqq. 65.   Qui,    rcm  facias.     "  Who  advises  thee,   to 

make  money  ;  money,  if  thou  canst,  by  fair  means  ;  if  not,  money  in  any  way."  With  qui 
7mder«tand  suadet.— • — 67.  Ul  propius  spectes  lacri/mosa  poemata  Pupi.    "  That  thou  roayest 
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view  frora  a  nearer  bench  the  raoving  tragedies  of  Pupius."  i.  e.  may  witness  the  represeri- 
tation  as  aii  Eques,  seated  on  one  of  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  to  that  order  by  the  law  of 
Otho  :  in  other  words,  that  thou  mayest  attain  to  Equestrian  rank.     Compare  note  on  verse 

62 67.  Pupi.     Pupius,  a  dramatic  writer,  famed  for  the  effect  produced  by  his  tragedies 

in  moving  an  audience  to  leais.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Pupius,  Tragoediographus,  ita  af- 
fectus  spectantium  movit,  ut  cosfitre  compellaet.     lndt  isium  versumfecit : 

Flcbunt  amici  et  ben*  noti  mortem  meam  ; 
Nam  popuius  in  me  vivo  lacrymatu'  est  salis." 

68.  Responsare.     "  To  resist."     Compare   Serm.  2.  7.  85 69.  Praesens.    "  Stand- 

ing  by."  i-  e.  adding  weight  to  his  precepts  hy  his  presence.  Compare  the  remark  of  D8- 
ring  :  "  Praecepta  scilicet,  quae  viva  vocc  a  doctore  praesente  dantur,  gravius  anditons  vel  discipu- 
li  animum  impellere  solent." 

I 
70.  Cur  non,  ut porlicibus,  &c.     "  Why  I  do  not  hold  to  the  sarae  sentiments  with  thera, 
as  I  enjoy  the  same  porticoes,  and  do  not  pursue  or  shuu  whatever  they  themselves  admire 
or  dislike."    As  regards  the  Roman  porticoes,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied,  com- 

pareExplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.4.  134. 73.  Olim.  "  Onceupon  atime  "  Compare  Serm. 

2. 74    Quia  mevcstigia  terrent,k,c     The  fox  dreade;'  the  treachery  cif  the  lionj  tbe  poet 

shrinks  from  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  morals  of  the  populace. 76.  Beliua  multorum  est 

capitum.  "  ?tis  a  rnany  headed  raonster."  The  people,  ever  prone  to  error,  and  constantly 
changing  from  one  species  of  vice  to  another,  are  here  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  Lernean 

hydra,  (Stjpfov  Tro\vK£fa\ov.) 77.  Conducere  publica.     "  In  farming  the  public  revenues." 

Understand  vecti^alia.  Hence  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  were  principally  of  Eques- 
trian  rank,  were  styled  Publicani.  The  office  was  much  more  honourable  at  Rome,  than  in 
the  provi.  ces,  vvhe re  the  infeiior  agents  practised  every  kind  of  extortion.  As  regards  the 
division  of  this  bodyof  meu  into  Btancipes,  Praedes,  and  Sscii,  compare  Sigonius,  de  ant.jure 
C.  R-  2.  4.  and  Burmann  (Petr.)  de  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.  Some  commentators  extend  the  ex- 
pression  in  the  text  so  as  to  include  all  who  undertook,  or  contracted  to  perform,  any  public 

work,  and  embracing,  therefore,  the redemplores  as  well  aspublicani. 79.  Excipiavtquese- 

Ties,  quos  in  vivaria  mittant.  "  And  catch  old  men,  whom  they  may  send  to  their  ponds." 
Old  men  are  here  compared  to  fkh,  as  in  Serm.  2.  5.  44.  "  Plures  annabuut  thunni,  et  cetd- 
ria  crescent.""     Ezcipere  is  the  proper  terra  to  be  used  here.     Compare  the  Greek  iKSix^Bat. 

Both  are  used  to  denote  the  securing  of  any  prey  or  game. Vivaria.    A  general  term  tb 

express  places  where  living  aniraals  are  kept  for  future  use.  We  have  rendered  it  by  the 
word  :'  ponds,"  as  the  reference  here  appears  to  be  to  the  same  idea  which  has  already  been 
expressed  in  Serm.  2. 5. 44.     Compare  note  on  verse  79. 

80.  Verum  esto,  aliis  alios  rcbus  siudiisque  teneri,  kc.  "  But  grant,  that  difTerent  men  are 
engaged  in  different  employraents  and  pursuits  :  can  the  same  persons  continue  for  a  single 
hour  praisingthe  same  things  ?"  It  were  of  little  consequence  that  mankind  differed  from 
each  other,  if  they  could  agree  with  themselves.  We  might  believe  they  had  found  the  way 
to  happiness,  if  they  would  always  continue  in  it.     But  how  can  they  direct  us  with  certain- 

ty,  who  are  not  determined  themselves  ? S3.  Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis. 

"Nobayin  the  world  surpasses  in  beauty  the  delightful   Baiae."     Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  2.  18.  20. -84.  Lacus  ct  mare  sentit  amorem,  &c.     ci  The  lake  and  the  sea  ex- 

perience  the  eagerness  of  the  impatient  master."  i.  e.  buildings  immediately  arise  along  the 
margin  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.     Coinpare,  as  regards  the  Lucrine 

lake,  whieh  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Baiae,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 15. 3. 85.  Cui  si  vitio- 

sa  libido  fecerit  auspicium,  <fcc.  "  To  whorn,  rf  sickly  caprice  shall  give  the  omen,  he  will 
cry,  to-morrow,  workmen,  you  will  convcy  your  tools  to  Teanum."  i.  e.  if  the  sickly  fancy 
once  come  across  his  brain,  receivingit  as  an  auspicious  omen,  he  will  immediately  abandon 
his  plans  at  Baiae,  and  will  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  for  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
forceaud  spirit  of  the  passage  consists  in  the  opposition  between  Baiae,  situate  on  the  coa?t. 
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and  Teanum  an  inland  town. 86.  Teanum.    There  were  two  towns  of  this  namc  in  Ita- 

}y.  one  in  Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Frento,  (now  Fortore),  and  called  for  dis- 
tinction  sake  Appulum, ;  and  the  other  in  Campania,  about  fifteen  miles,  north  west  of  Capua. 
This  last  is  the  one  here  alluded  to.  It  was  famed  for  the  beauty  of  ihe  surrounding  coun- 
try,  and  became  one  of  the  favourite  places  of  resort  for  the  Roman  nobility  and  men  of 
wealth,  who  erected  splendid  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  cold  acidulous  springs  are 
noticed  in  its  vicinit)  by  the  ancient  writers,  (Ptin.  H.  N.  31.2.  Aul.  Gell.  10.  3.  Vitruv. 
S.)  ;  they  are  now  called  Acqua  dellc  Caldarcllc.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  2.  9.  p.  227.)  The 
Teanum  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  received  thcepithet  of  Sidicinum,  from  its  being 
situate  amongthe  Sidicini,  and  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  one  first  mentioned. 

87.  Lectus  genialis  inaula  est.     "  Thenuptialcouch  stands  in  hishall,"  i.  e.  is  he  a  married 
man?  The  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  hall,  opposite  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers. 

Compare  Cicero,pro  Cluent.  5.  Catullus,  59.  192.     Donatus,in  Terent,  Eun.  3.  5.  45. 89. 

Si  non  est.     "  If  it  does  not  stand  there,"  i.  e.  if  he  is  not  married. 90.  Protea.  Alludingto 

the  rich  man,  full  of  capricious  fancies,  and  whose  opinions  undergo  as  many  changes  as  Pro- 

teus  was  capable  of  assuming  forms. 91.   Quid  pauper  ?  ride,  ul  mutat,  &c.     It  might  well 

seem  that  this  inconsistency,  this  wandering  of  spirit,  was  peculiar  to  the  rich  alone,  but  it  is 
the  folly  of  human  nature,  to  which  the  poor  are  equally  liable,  although  they  are  guilty  of  iton- 

ly  in  miniature. Coenacula,  lectos,  balnea,  tonsores.  "  Hislodgings,  couches,baths,  barbers." 

By  coenacula  are  meant  the  highest  chambers  or  apartments in  a house, those  immediately  under 
theroof,  which  at  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  great  population  of  the  city,  and  the  want 
of  other  accommodations,  were  filled  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people.  Compare  Vitruvius,  2. 
8.  adfin.  The  term  lectos  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  place  of  supping,  some  eating-house  or 
tavern,  which  the  poor  man  changes  with  as  much  fastidious  caprice  astherich  do  the  scenes 
of  their  splendid  enterlainments.  As  to  the  balnea,  or  baths.  it  may  be  remarked,  that  these 
were  the  public  ones,  which  the  poor  were  accustomed  to  use ;  for  the  rich  had  private 
baths  of  their  own :  while,  as  the  number  of  tonstrinae,  or  barber's  shops,  was  far  from  smaiJ; 

aperson  might  easily  consult  variety  in  changing  from  one  to  another  at  pleasure. 92. 

Conducto  navigio  aeque  nauseat,  &c.  M  He  is  as  much  surfcited  in  a  hired  boat,  as  the  rich 
man  whom  his  own  galley  conveys."  JVauseat  is  here  equivalent  to  oppletur  fastidio.  Some 
commentators  give  it  a  much  plainer  signification,  which  Francis  plainly  but  forcibly  ex- 
presses. 

"  And  since  the  rich  in  their  own  barges  ride, 
He  hires  a  boat  and  pukes  in  mimic  pride." 

94.  Curatus  inacqiwli  tonsorc  capUlos.  "  With  my  hair  cut  by  an  uneven  barber,"  i.  e.  in 
an  uneven  manner.  By  the  expression  inacqv.alis  tonsor  is  meant,  in  fact,  abarber  who  cuts  in 
an  uneven  manner.  Horace,  in  this  as  well  as  in  what  follows,  applies  to  himself,  not 
*vhat  properly  belongs  to  him,  but  to  any  individual  who  comes  forth  into  public  in  the  state 

here  described.     As  to  the  term  curatus,  consult  Various  Readings. 95.  Si  fortc  subucula 

pcxae,  &c.  "  If  I  chance  to  have  a  threadbare  shirt  under  a  new  tunic."  The  subucula 
was  a  woollen  garment,  worn  next  the  skin,  like  the  modern  shirt.  Itwas  also  called  In- 
dusium,  and  by  later  writers  Interula  and  Camisia.     Linen  cloths  were  not  used  by  the  an- 

cient  Romans,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics. Pcxac.     Literally,  "  with  tbe 

nap  on,"  i.  e.  new. 96.  Impar.    "  Too  much  on  one  side."    Compare  the  explanation 

of  Dbring:  "  Alterapartc  togac  demissa,  altera  sursum  tracla." 97.  Pugnat  secum.     "■  Con- 

tradicts  itself." 99.  Aestuat.    "  Fluctuates." Disconvenit.  *'  Is  at  variance  with." 

J01.  Insanirc putas  solennia  me  ?    "  Dost  thou  think  me  aflfected  with  the  current  madness?" 

i.  e.  with  a  madness  common  to  all  the  world. 102.  Nec  curatorcs  cgcrc  a  praetorc  daii. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  217,— —104.  Etpravc  scctum  stomache?-is  obungucm, 
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Compare  the  explanation  of  Bothe  :  "Cum  talem  mei  cumm  geris,  ut  vel  inlevissimis  peccart 
me  nolis." 


106.  Ad  summam.    '*  To  conclude." Sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jore,  &c.     The  idca  wifh. 

which  the  poet  intends  to  conclude  his  epistle.  is  this,  that  he  alone  is  happy  who  regulates 
his  life  by  the  maxims  of  vvisdom.  Iri  order  to  express  this,  he  adopts  the  language  which 
the  Stoics  of  the  day  were  fond  of  using  in  reference  to  the  superior  privileges  of  tbeir  wise 
man.  As  the  Stoics,  however,  carried  their  notions  of  iheir  wise  man  to  aridiculous  length, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Horace,  tfrough  he  emhraced  what  was  good  in  the  philosophical 
tenets  of  this  sect,  could  not  give  into  their  ridiculous  paradoxes  Hence  tbe  piece  of 
raillery  with  which  the  epistle  terminat.es.-- — 108.  Praecipue  sanus,  &c.  The  Stoics  regarded 
a  sound  and  healthful  frame  as  among  the  many  advantages  which  their  discipline  conferred. 
But,  afteralluding  to  this,  tbe  poet  sarcastically  adds,  nisi  quum  pituila  molesta  cst,  meaning 
to  imply,  that  there  were  occasions  when  the  wise  man  of  the  stoics  was  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  common  herd.  Iti  order  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  the  raillery  here 
cmplbyed,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  tbat  they  who  labour  under  any  defluxion  of  phiegm,  ex- 
perience  at  the  same  time  a  dulness  in  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  and  that  this,  applied  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  the  inlellect.conveys  the  idea  of  an  unfitness  for  any  subtle  examination 
of  things,  or  any  nice  exercise  of  judgment.  Hence  it  wiil  be  perceived,  that  sanus  in  the 
text  is  purposely  used  in  an  ambiguous  sense,  as  referring  not  merely  to  tbe  body,  but  also 
to  the  mind.     Compare  tbe  explanation  of  Gesner:  "  In  oculis  sedem  quasi  propriam  et  in 

iiaso  habet  piluite,  el  sensum  vtrumque  obtundit.     Hinc  K.opv&vrts,  hcbetes,"  &c. Pituita. 

To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  reading  as  a  trisyllable,  pit-ivita.     Compare  Serm.  2.  2.  76. 


EPISTLE  2.  Horace,  having  retired  for  some  time  into  the  country,  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  tbat  soiitude  to  read  over  Homer  again  with  particular  attention, 
and,  writing  to  his  friend  Juollius  at  Rome,  sends  hiru  his  remarks  upon  that  poet,  and  an  ex- 
planation  of  what  he  takes  to  be  the  main  design  of  his  two  poems.  He  finds  that  the 
works  of  this  admirable  poet  are  one  continued  lesson  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  that  be 
gives  the  strongest  picture  of  the  miseries  of  vice,  and  tbe  fatal  consequences  of  ungovern- 
ed  passion.  From  this  be  takes  occasions  to  launch  forth  in  praise  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion,  and  sbows,  thatto  be  really  happy,  we  must  learn  to  have  the  comKiand  of  ourselves. 
The  passions  are  headstrong,  unwilling  to  listen  to  advice,  and  alvvays  push  us  on  to  extre- 
mities.  To  yield  to  them  isto  engage  in  a  series  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  steps,  and  create 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  ourselves  in  time  to  come.  A  present  gratification  thus  obtained^ 
is  a  dear  purchase,  and  what  no  wise  man  will  covet. 


1.  Maxime  Lolli.  i(  Eidest  Lollius."  Understand  natu.  The  individual  here  addressed 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  son  of  M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  who  was  consul  with  Q.  Aemi- 
Vius  Lepidus.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  however  among  the  learned,  on  this 
point.  Torrentius,  Baxter,  Dacier,  Glandorp,  {Qnomast,  p.  547.)  and  Moreri,  (Bict.  Hist. 
vol.  4.  p.  192.)  make  Horace  address  Lollius  the  father,  but  this  violates  chronology,  since  it 
appears  from  the  epistle  itself,  that  the  person  to  wbom  it  is  inscribed  was  quite  a  young 
man.  The  explanation  which  we  have  adopted  is  given  by  Noris,  (ad  Cenotaph.  Pis.  2.  14. 
p.  255.)  Bayle,  (Dict.  Crit.vol.  3.  p.  150.)  Masson,  (Vit.  Hor.p.  265.)  and,  among  the  edi- 
tors  of  Horace,  by  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Doring,  &c.  Tbe  epithet  maximc  also  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  Torrentius,  Dacier,  and  many  other  commentators,.  suppose  it 
to  refer  to  the  mental  qualities  of  tbe  individual,  wliile  Scaliger,  Marcilius,  Meibomius,  Van- 
derbourg;  and  otber=?  consider  Maxime  a  family  or  proper  name,    The  authority,  hovvever, 
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b  hasbeen  cited  from  Gruter  (638.  2.)  lo  substantiate  this  last  opinion,  is  fully  opposcd 
by  chronological  arguments.  (Compare  Obbarius,  ad  loc.)  Besides,  the  distinctive  family- 
rtame  of  the  Lollii  was  Palicanus,  or,  as  it  is  written  on  coins,  Palikmms.  (Compare  Bur. 
mann,  ad  Quinct.A.2.  Erncsti.  Clav.  Cic.s.  v  Palikanus.  Val.  Max-  3.  8.  3.  Ellcndt.  ad 
Cic.  Brul.  p.  162  Rascke,  Lcz  Rei  Num.  vol.  4.p.  1815.^  It  remains  but  to  add,  in  defence 
of  the  interpretation  we  have  given  to  maximc,  lliat,  though  the  brother  of  young  Lollius  i? 
mentioned  in  Epist  1.  18.  63.  yet  Sanadon  has  no  authority  for  supposing  that  he  was  the 
only  one:  indeed  maximc  would  of  itself  imply  others,  since  if  there  were  merely  two,  mo> 
jor  would  have  been  used. 

2.  Dum  tu  declamas  Romac.  "  Whilst  thou  art  exercising  tbyself  at  Rome,  in  the  art  of 
public  speaking."  Young  persons  of  distinction  at  Rome,  whose  views  were  directed  to- 
wards  a  publiclife,  were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  io  oratory,  by  declamations  in 
private  on  feigned  .cubjects,  and  it  is  to  this  practice  that  the  text  alludes.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  opened  a  kind  of  school  for  eloquence  at  his  ovvn  bouse,  during  the  time  that  the  re^- 
puljlic  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius  Caesar,  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  33.  and  9.  18.),  though  the  regular 
rhetoricians  had,  itis  true,  preceded  him.  (Auct.  dial.  de  Orat.  35.)  Compare  Wicland,  ad  loo. 
Masson.  Vit.  Horat.p.  262.     Ernesti,  Lex.  Tcchnic.  Lat.  p.  102.     Ruperti,  ad  Juv.  7.  150.  173. 

Praeneste  relegi,     "  I  have  read  over  again  at  Praeneste."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  3.  4.  23. 3.  Pulchrum.     "  Becoming."     Analogous  to   the  r«  koXov  of  the  Greeks. 

Thepoet,  in  tbis  passage,  touches  upon  sorne  of  the  common  topics  of  discussion  agitated 
by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Compare  Aristotle,  Etliic .  Nicom.  2.  2.  rpiwv  ydp  «Vrwv  t&v 
£>S  t&s  aipictis,  Kal  rpi&v  §yru>v  rwv  tls  Tas&vyas,  ko\ov,  oD^^foovrof,  f)6ios,  Kai  Tpidv  t£jv  ivavTiwr} 
alc^oov,  aavu<p6pov,  Xvnnpov.    Compare  also  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att.  8.  8.  and  Stalibaum,  ad  Phton. 

Sympos.  21.  p.  101. Quid  non.     "  What  injurions."     The  poet   does  not  merely   mean 

ivhat  is  simply  useless,  but  what  also  brings  injury  along  with  it.  Compare  the  Greek  usage 
in  the  case  of  the  adjective  axonov,  and  Heindorff.  ad  Serm.  1.  4.  124.  Hcusingcr,  ad  Cic.  dc 
Off.  3.  13.  12. 

4.  Planius.     •' More  clearly."     Cousult  Various  Readings. Chrysippo.     Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  127. Crantore.     Crantor  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Old  Aca- 

demy,  who  studied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  He  adhered  to  tiie  Platonic  system,  and 
wasthe  firstt-hat  wrote  commontaries  on  the  works  of  Plato.  Crantor  was  highly  eelebrated 
for  the  purity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  praises  which  are  bestowed 
by  the  ancients  upon  his  discourse  '•'  On  Grief,"  which  Cicero  (Ac.  Quaest.  4.44.  Tusc.  Qjuaest. 
3.  6.)calls  a  small  butgolden  piece,  adapted  toheal  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  not  by  encourag- 
ing  stoical  insensibility,  but  by  suggesting  arguments  drawn  from  the  purest  fountains  of  phi!o- 

sophy. 6.  Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter,  &c.     The  poet  now  proceeds  to  substantiate  his 

posltion,  that  Homer,  by  various  examples  of  folly,  crime,  unlawful  passion,  and  anger,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  wisdom,  piety,  virtue,  and  moderation.  on  the  other,  accurately  delineated, 
and  forcibly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  conveys  the  lessons  of  philosophy  with 
greater  clearness  and  better  success  tban  either  Chrysippus  or  Crantor.     Fabula  must  here 

be  rendered,  "  the  story." 7.  Barbariac  lento  collisa  d-uello.     "  To  have  been  engaged  in 

conflict,  during  a  long  protracted  war,  with  a  barbarian  land."  Literally,  "  (o  havebeen 
dashed  against."  This  line  is  thought,  both  from  the  use  of  collisa  and  the  presence  of 
duellum,  to  havebeen  either  taken  or  imitated  from  Knnius.     As  regards  the  term  Barbariac, 

compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odel.  29.  5. 8. ■Slultorum  regum  et populorum  continet  aestus. 

"■  Contains  a  narrative  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  excited  passions  of  foolish  princes  and 
their  people."    Aestus  is  here  equivalent  to  affeetus  concitaios.     Compare  verse  15. 

9.  Antenor  censet,  &c.  Antenor,  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  Trojans,  and  adding  the 
authority  of  age  to  the  weigbt  of  his  advice,  recommends  that  Helen   be   given  up,  and 

"thatthey  cut  off"  in  this   way  "  the  whole  cause  of  thc  war." 10.  Qjwd  Paris,ut 

sahus  rcgnet.  &c.     '■'•  Pari=  declares,  tbat  he  cannot  be  induced  to  take  this  step,  even  thoirgh 
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it  be  in  order  that  he  raay  reign  in  safety,  and  enjoy  a  happy  Hfe."V  Consult  Varions  llead- 

jngS. 12.  Festinat.     "  ls  anxious,"- 13.  Hunc.    Many  commentators,  among  whora  is 

Doring,  suppose  the  reference  is  here  to  Achilles,  inflamed  vvith  iove  for  Briseis ;  and  Pearce, 
therefore,  in  order  to  remove  the  objection.to  the  Latinity,  proposes  to  read  illum  for  hunc. 
(Scebod.  Bibl.  Crit.  1820.  vol.  10.  p.  861.)  This  opinion,  however,  is  an  erroneous  one. 
Hunc  refers  to  Agamcmno.n,  and  must,  in  accorda*nce  vvith  the  rules  of  good  Latinity,  be 
:  endered  <*  thc  latter/'  not,  "  the  former."  Horace,  intending  at  first  to  assign  love  as  the- 
impelllng  cause  in  the  ease  of  Agamemnon,  and  anger  in  that  of  Achilles,  corrfcts  himself, 
as  it  were,  and  subjoins  quidem,  vvith  the  vievv  of  showing  that  bolh  the  chieftains  vvere 
equally  under  the  influence  of  resentment.  Agamemnon,  therefore,  compelled  tosurrender 
Chryseis,  whora  he  passionately  loved,  to  her  father,  and  inflamed  vvith  anger  toward 
Achilles,  the  chief  instigator  to  this  step,  deprived  the  latter  of  his  prize  Eriseis.  To  show 
the  propriety  of  appiying  amor  in  the  present  passage,  to  the  monarch  of  Mycenae,  compare 
Epitom.  11.  Hom.  Ti).  seqq.  (Wernsdorff,  Poet.  Min.  Lat.  vol.  4. p.  626.) 

"  Aon  tamen  Atridoe  Chryscidis  excital  ardor : 
Moeret  et  amissos  dcceplus  lugtt  a.nores. 
Mox  rapla  magnjirn  Briseids  privat  Achillem, 
Soiaturque  suos  alienis  ignibus  ignes?' 

—14.  Quicquid  delirant  rcges,  phctunlur  Achivi.  "  The  Greeks  suffer  for  vvhatever  loliy 
their  princes  commit."  Compare  Phacdrus,  2,  30.  1.  "- Humilcs  laborant,  ubipotentes  dissi- 
denl."  The  intransitive  verb  deliro obtains  here  a  transitive  force,  because  an  action  exert- 
ed  upon  an  bbject  is  irnplied,  though  not  described,  in  it.  Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  257. 
KenricWs  transl.  2d.  ed. 

17.  Rursurn:    The  allusion  is  novv  to  the   Odyssey.     Consult  Various  Readings. 18. 

Ulizen.     Compare,  as  regards  this  fo r m,  Plutarch,  (vit.  Marcell.)  OlXi^ov,  tovtiotiv  Ohvtsatuq, 

Coropare  also  Cellar.  Orthogn},  Lat.  ed.  Harl.  1.  j?."384.     Heyne  ad  Virg.  Eclog.8.  70. 19. 

Providus.  "  Carefully."  Some  commentators  make  this  equivalent  hcre  to  the  Homeric 
iroXvTponos.     (Compare  Wolfs  Anaiccta,  3.  244.)     Borace,  however,  evidently  uses   it  in  a 

sriilder  sense,  in.order  to  accord  better  vvith  the  context.- Muliorum  urbes  et  mores  homi- 

fium  inspexit.  Compare  the  Homeric,  iroXX&v '  VavQpJiirwv  IStv  acTtd  kch  vdov  tyvu>.  Compare  al- 
so  Epist  ad  Pis.  142. — 22.  Inimersabilis.     "  Not  to   be  sunk."     Compare  the  d6dim<TTos .  oi 

Pindar,  Pytk.  2.  145.- 23.  Sirenum  vqccs.    Compare  Homer,  (Odyss.  12.  39 — 54,  and  182 — 

200.) Circae pocida.  Compare  Honrer,  (Odyss.  10 — 12.) 24.  Slultus  cupidusque    "  Like 

a  fool,  and  a  man  enslaved  by  his  passions."  Ulysses  did  not  faste  the  contents  of  the  cup, 
until  hehadmade  useof  the -piant  given  hira  by  Mercury,  as  of  sovereign  power  against  en. 
chantraents. — —25.   Turpis  el  excors.     "  A  debased  and  senseless  slave." — —26.   Vixisset  ca- 

nis  immundus.     Supply  siciiti  before  canis. 27.  Nos  numcrus  sumus,  &c     "  We  are  a  mere 

number."  Numerus  is  here  a  word  of  contcmpt,  and  spoken  of  men  as  mere  cyphers,  vvho 
served  no  other  end  but  to  flli  up  places.  Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression:  fyfis  ic-< 
fih  -rrXrjQo;  u%ociov.  The  connecuon  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  foilovvs  :  We,  therefore,  vvho 
do  not  follow  the  example  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom,  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  character 
of  Ulysses,  seem  born  only  to  consume  the  productions  of  the  earth»  and  to  add  to  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  We  are  no  betterthan  the  suitors  of  Penelope  ;  vve  are  vo  better  than  the  ef- 
ferainate  and  iuxurious  Phaeacians,  whose  ciiief  employuient  consisted  in  pampering  their 
bodies,  in  proionging  their  slumbers  until  raid-day,  and  in  dispelling  their  cares  with  vvine, 
dancing,  and  song. 

28.  Sponsi  Pcnelopae,  nebuiones  Alcinoique.  "  Mere  suitors  of  Penelope,  mere  efFemi- 
nate  and  luxurious  subjects  of  Alcinous."  The  tei  m  nebulones  is  here  used  in  a  somewhat 
softened  sense,  though  still  full  of  reproach,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  Phaeacians,  over 
whom  Alcin,)us  ruled,  and  vvho  were  famed  for  their  soft  and  effeminate  mode  of  Jife, 
as  well  as  tbeir  luxurious  indulgence.  Compare  Homer,  Od.  8.  248.  aih  fyrv  Sals  te  <f>i\rt 
KiQapls  rt,  %opoi  «,    The  Phaecia  of  Homer  was  the  Corcyra  of  ]ater  geograpby,  now 
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Corju. 29.  lii  c.ute  curanda  plus   aequo    opcrala  juvtntus.     "  A    race    occupied,  more 

thaa  was  proper,  in  pampering  their  bodies."  i.  e.  infeasting  and  tlie  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  allusion  is  still  to  the  subjects  of  Alcinous,  and  this  is  continued  to  thc^  end  of 
the  3lst  verse.  Doring,  witli  less  propnety,  makes  Atcinoi  the  nominative  plural,  placing  a 
corama  after  nebuhncs,  and  vefcrsjuvtntus,  together  with  vvhat  follows,  down  to  cun-.m  in  the 
3lst  verserto  the  generation  in  which  Horace  lived  He  makcs/ui/,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
csse  soict.  This  mode  of  explaining  the  sentence,  however,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by 
Seebode,  Archiv.  1826-  fasc.  1.2./?.  155.  and  by  Obbarius,  ad  loc.  Doring's  punctuation  is  gi- 
ven,  it  is  true,  in  thc  Aldme  editions  of  1501  and  1519,  in  the  Junta  edition  of  1514,  and  by 
H.  Stephens,  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  Chabot,  and  Oberlin,  but  his  mode  of  interpreting  the 
passage  does  not  seein  by  any  meaus  to  be  thcirs.  Co.npare  the  vvords  of  Obbarius,  on  thts 
point:  "  Otnncs  tamen"  (alludingtothe  editions  we  havejust  enumerated),  "  quod  quidem  ex 
ipsi*  Ckabotii,  atque  quodammodo  etiam  Torrentii  verbis,  mtelligitur,  ad  v.  29.  a  communi  repeti* 
issc  videntur  vocem  Alcinoi,  '  nos  sumusjuvenes  Alcinoi,'  i.   e.  similes  jueenibus  Phaeatum,  qua 

rclongissimc  nb  Hs  recedit  Doring." 30.  Et  ad  strepitum  citharae  ccxsatum  ducere  curatn. 

"  And  to  lujl  their  cares  to  rest  by  the  tones  of  the  lyre."  Ctssatum  is  the  supine.  Con- 
sult  Various  Readings. 

32.   Ut  jugulent  homines,  &c.     The  poet  novv  calls  off  the  attention  of  his  young  friend 
frorn  thepicture  he  has  just   drawn   of  indolence  and   effeminacy,   to  the  importance   of^ 
active  and  industrious  exertion  in   promoting  the  great  ends  of    moral  and  mental  im- 

provement. 33.   Ut  te  ipsum  serves.     "  To  save   thyself,"  i.  e.  from  the   evils  attendani 

on  slothful  indolence. -33.    Atqui    si  noles    sanus,   curres   hydropicus.     "vVell    then,    ii" 

thou  wilt  not  use  exercise  when  in  health,  thou  wilt  have  to  run  when  dropsical."  Peo- 
ple  in  the  dropsy  were  ordered  by  their  physicians  to  use  active  exercise.  Thus  Por- 
phyrion  remarks  :  "  Hydropici  juhentur  a  medicis  currere,  ita  enim  morbus  eorum  solet  ex- 
tenuari  labore."     Compare  the  wrords    of   Celsus,   3.  21.    (de  hydropicis.)    u  Si  sine  febre 

aeger  est,  tum  demum  ad  ea  venicndum  est,  quae  ipsi  morbo  mederc  soltnt Multum  am- 

bulandum,   currendum   aliquando."     Horace,  it  will  be   observed,   intends  the  allusion  to 
the  dropsy  in   a  metaphorical   sense,  and  the  idea  which  he  means   to   convey  is  sim- . 
ply  this  :     If  thou  wilt  not  exert  thy  power  when  thou  canst,  thou   shalt  be  made  to  do  so 

when  no  alternative  is  left. 34.  Et  ni  posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine.     According  to 

the  old  Roman  custom,  every  individual  arose  at  the  break  of  day  to  attend  to  his  particular 
avocations.  To  prolong  one's  slumbers  into  the  day.  as  the  iuxurious  Phaeacians  did,  would 
havebeen  as  dishonourable  to  afreeman  as  appearing  abroad  intoxicated  in  tbe  public  streets. 
To  get  up,  therefore,  before  break  of  day,  for  the  purposes  of  mental  improvement,  was  not 
requiring  too  much  of  a  young  man  of  family  like  Lollius,  who  was  desirous  of  acting  a  dis- 
tinguished  part  on   the   theatre  of  life,  and  wbo  would  therefore  fecl  the  sirongest  induce- 

ment  to  put  in  operation  this  good  old  rule  of  former  days. -37.   Vigil.     "In  thy  waking 

nioments."  i.  e.  after  thou  shalt  have  extended  thy  slumbers  into  the  rmddle  of  the  day.  The 
allusion  in  the  words  invidia  vcl  amore  is  not  mereiy  to  these  passions  in  particular,  but  to  all 
the  depraved  desires  and  atfections  which  mental  culture,  and  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  can 
alone  drive  away. 

39.  Est  animum.     "  Preys  upon   the  mind." CurandL     Compare  the  explanation  of 

Doring:  "  Animum  a  vitiis  liberandi" — — 40.  Dimidium  facii,  qui  coepit,  habet.  Compare 
the  Greek  proverb,  apxv  %ucv  iravTbs.  As  to  the  author  of  this  adage,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  tainMitihus,  (de  oita  Pythag.  c.  29.  p.  342.  ed.  Kiessl.)  refers  it  to  Pythagoras,  and  Lucian 
{Hermot.  3.  vol.  4.  p.  4.  ed.  Bip.)  to  Hesiod.  Lucian,  however,  was  probably  misled  by  the 
expression  in  Hesiod,  ipy.  Ka\  fy.  40.  rfXiov  ^iav  iravrbs,  as  Fabricius  (vit.  Procli,  p.  85.)  and 
Reitzius  remark.  Compare  Ausonias,  epigr.  81.  "  Incipe ;  dimidium  facti  est  coepiise."*nd 
Jdyll.  12.  5.  "  Incipe  :  quicquid  agas  :  pro  toto  cst  prima  operis  pars."  Compare  also  Eras- 
-»?>.'-<?,  CMI,  1,  ren*.  9,  39.  r»,  74.  e.d,  8ievh.-—49..  Rusticus  exvecfat  dun\  defludt  amnis,  &.-, 
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"With  rusticits  supply  ut  or  sica/i.  The  leading  idea  in  the  comparison  here  instituteu  is  a;t 
follovvs  :  He  vvho  neglects  the  present  season  for  self-improvement,  and  keeps  waiting  for 
some  more  favourable  opportunity  to  arrive,  waits  in  vain,  like  the  rustic  on  the  river's  bank, 
who  foolishly  thought  that  the  stream  vvould  flovvby  and  become  exhausted  :  for  time,  like 
that  stream,  glides  along  in  rapid  course,  and  the  hour  which  hasonce  passed  vvill  never  re- 
turn. 43,  Volubilis.     "  Rolling  on." 

44.  Quaerilur  argentum,  puerisque,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  fol- 
lows:  The  bulk  of  mankind,  however,  pay  little  if  any  altention  to  mental  culture  and  thc 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue.     Their  chief  object  of  pursuit  is  the  accumulalion  of  vvealth. 

Puerisque  beaia  creandis  uxor.     "  And  a  rich  and  fruitful   spouse."     It  may  be  doubted 

whether  pueris  creandis,  as  here  employed,  should  be  at  all  translated,  and  whether  it  is  not 
rather  a  mere  formal  expression,  borrowed  frora  the  Ianguage  of  the  Roman  nnptials.  Com- 
pare  Obbarius  ad  loc  :  Lipsius,  ad  Tacil.  11.  27  :  Bemsterh.  ad  Lucian.  Timon.  r7.  Peerlkavnp. 

in  Biblioth.  Crit.  Nov.  1.  p.   96. 45.  Pacanlur.     "  Are  subdued."     Compare  the  Greek 

v/jxepou).  The  poet,  by  Ihe  use  of  this  term,  would  seem  to  ridicule  the  excessive  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  of  extending  their  cultivated  grounds,  so  as  to  strive  to  subject  to  the 

plough  the  raost  stubborn  soils,  and  even  to  bend  the  forests  to  its  sway. 48.  Deduxit. 

11  Can  remove."     Equivalent.  to  depellere  valet.- 49.    Valeat  possessor  oportet.     "  Their  pos- 

sessor  must  enjoy  health  both  of  body  and  of  mind."  That  valeat  here  refers  not  merely  to 
*bodily,  butalso  to  mental,  health,  is  evident  from  the  51st  verse  and  what  follows  :  ———51. 
Qui  cupii  ante  mctuit.  "  Who  is  a  slave  to  desire  or  to  fear,"  i.  e.  who  is  continually  desir- 
ing  more,  or  else  fears  to  touch  what  he  at  present  has,  as  if  it  were  something  sacred. 
Compare  Serm.  2.  3.  110.     Mctuit,  hovvever,  may  also  refer  to  the  fear  of  being  robbed  of 

one's  darling  treasures.     Compare   Serm.    1.  1.78. 52.   Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae.     That 

strength  of  colouring,  which  gives  greater  pleasure  to  a  good  eye,  affects  a  weak  one  with 

.greater  pain. Fomenta  podagrum.     Fomentations  are  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  physi- 

cians,  among  the  remedies  for  the  gout  (compare  Celsus,  4.  24.),  tlough  but  little  real  good 
was  effected  by  them.  The  dlsorder  in  question  proceeds  from  such  an  inward  sharpness  of 
httmours,  as  no  outward  remedies  can  correct.  We  must  regulate  our  whole  course  of  life 
in  hopes  of  a  cure. — ■ — 53.  Auriculas  citharae  collecta  sorde  dolentes.  "  The  tones  of  the  lyre, 
ears  that  labour  with  collected  filth."  Dolentes  is  here  equivalent  to  Male  se  habentes. 
Compare,  as  regards  the  expression  collecta  sorde,  the  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Sorde  collecta, 
quae  audicndi  facultalem  inipedit.'"  Some  erroneously  refer  collccta  sorde  to  actual  disease^ 
aud  thus  Francis,  among  oihers,   renders  it :     "  The   tingling  organs  of  the  imposthum'd 

earsi" 54.  Sincerum  est  nisiras,  &c.     The  idea  intended  tobe  conveyed  isthis  ;  unless  the 

raind  is  pure,  and  free  from  the  contamination  of  vice,  whatever  enters  will  become  in  Hke 
manner  vitiated.    As  regards  the  term  sincerum,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  55. 

55.  Emta  dolore.     "  When   purchased  with  pain,"  i.  e.  wheri  so  purchased  that  pain  fol- 

Tovvs  after  it. 56.  Certum  voto  pete  Jinem.     "  Seek  a  certain  Hmit  for  thy  wishes."  i.  e. 

set  a  fixed  lirait  to  thy  wishes.     Compare  Serm.  1.  1.  106.  seqq. 58.  Siculi  tyranni.    Al- 

luding  to  Phalaris  and  Dionysius  the   elder,  in  particular.— — 60.  Dolor  quod  suaserit  amens, 

"  Which  mad  resentment  shall  have  prompted."     Consult  Various  Readings. 61-.  Dum 

pocnas  odio  pcr  vimfestinat  inulto.  "  While  he  is  impatient  to  satiate  his  unappeased  anger." 
Compare  the  reriiark  of  Francis  :  He  who  will  not  raoderate  his  anger,  shall  certainly 
repent  of  having  attempted  to  satisfy  a  hatred,  which  never  thinks  itself  sufficiently  reveng- 

ed. 62.   Animumrege.    This  was  a  precept  of  ChiIo's  (ap.   Orell.  vol.  1.  p.  Bvftov Kpdra, 

and  also  of  Periander's  (ibid.  p.  186.),  'Opyns  Kpareiv.  Compare  likewise  Menander,  (p.  322. 
ed.  Meinek.)  Bvjjiod  KpaTrjaai  Kamdvixlag  ko\6v. — ^-63.  Hunc  frenis,  &c.  Compare  Pkocylidest 
v.  53.     xa)<ivov  8*  aygwv  dpy/jv,  and  Menander,  p.  334.  ed.  Meinek.     ^X???  piyas  xa^lv°s  avOpunois 

l  vovs- 64.  Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem,  &c.     The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  As 

steeds  and  hounds  are  trained  when  young,  so  should  our  earlier  years  be  given  to  the  les- 
sons  of  wisdom  and  virtuej  for  the  mind,  at  that  period  of  life,  easily  receives^  impressions. 
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anri  Wiiac  is  ihen  learnt  ia  seldorn  forgotten. 66.  Ceninam  pellem  latrarit  in  aata.     Ah 

luding  to  the  custom  of  training  up  young  hounds,  by  placing  before  them  the   skin   of  a 

stag,  stuffed  with  straw  or  other  materials,  so  as  to  resemble  the  living  animal. In  aula. 

"  In  the  court-yard .''  Aula  is  here  a  court-yard,  or  area  generally,  cnclosed  on  all  sides,  and 
in   which  young  dogs  were  trained   to  the  hunt.     Compare  Grat.  Fal.    Cyneg.   167.     "  Sed 

praeceps  virtus  ipsa  venabitur  aula.''1  and  Wernsdorjf,  adPoct.  Lal.  Min.  o.p.  28. 67.  Nunc 

ndbibepuropectorc  rcrba.Scc.  "  Novv,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  drink  deep  inio  thy  pure 
breast  the  language  of  instruction  ;  now  give  thyself  up  to  those  who  are  vviser."  Verba  may 
also  be  here  rendered,  "  these  my  words."  but  vvith  less  proprietyand  force.  As  regards 
the  term  adbibe,  compare  the  remark  of  Obbarius  :  "  Metaphora  elcgans,  a  bibe.idi  cupiditatc 

deducla,  usurpalur  saepe  pndis,  vt  aliqucm  aliquid  in  intimam  mentcm  demisissc  indicent." 

69.  Quo  semei  est  imbuta  rccens .  &c.  "  A  jar  will  long  rctain  the  odour  of  the  liquor,  vvith 
which,  vvhen  new,  it  was  once  impregnatedr"  Compare  Philo,  (Quod  Jibcr  sit  quisquis  virt, 
StUaet.  p.  671.)  GxFrtp  yap  cpaai  ru  tctva  tCjv  ayyeicov  avatyepeiv  r«s  rwv  Trpuruv  eli  abra  iy^ydivTU)v  dauds, 
oCrw  ical  al  viw  tyvjtai,  k.  r.  X.  Compare  also  the  imitation  of  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Laetam. — 
Opp.  rol.  1.  p.  36.  B.)  "  Difficidter  eraditur,  quod  rudes  ariimi  perbiberunt.  Lanarum  cenchy- 
lia  quis  in  pristinum  candorcm  revocct  ?  Rccens  testa  diu  et  scporem  retinet  ct  odofcm  quo  pri- 
vnum  imbuta  csf."— 70.  Quod  si  cessas,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  herc  conveyed  is 
thus  espressed  by  Francis,  frora  Torrentius  and  Dacier.  If  thou  vvilt  run  the  race  of  vvis- 
dom  vvith  me,  let  us  run  together  ;  for  if  thou  stoppest  or  endeavourest  to  get  before  me,  I 
shall  neither  wait  for  thee,  nor  strive  to  overtake  thee.  When  we  enter  the  lists  of  virtue, 
to  wait  for  those  behind  us  is  indolence,  too  earnestly  to  pursue  those  before  us  is  envy. 


EPISTLE  3.  In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  Tiberius  vvas  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  into 
Dalmatia.  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed,  was  in  his  train. 
He  continued  visiting  and  regulating  the  provinces  until  the  year  734,  vvhen  he  received  or- 
ders  from  Augustus  to  march  to  Armenia,  and  replace  Tigranes  on  the  throne.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  Hoi«ace  writes  to  Florus.  Our  poet  here  marks  the  route  of  Tiberius  through 
Thrace,  and  across  the  Hellespont,  into  Asia  Minor,  thus  making  his  epistle  a  kind  of  public 
historical  monuntfent.  Florus  had  reproached  the  bard  for  never  writing  to  him,  and  the 
latter,  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  revenge,  reckons  a  large  number  of  particulars  of  public  and  pri- 
vate  news  which  he  expected  in  answer  to  his  letter.  It  w-ould  seem,  hovvever,  that  Ho- 
race  had  also  another  object  in  view,  and  this  was  to  make  his  friend  sensible,  how  prejudi- 
cial  to  him  his  ambition  and  his  love  of  riches  were,  whichbe  does  in  the  softest  and  most 
friendly  raanner. 


1.  Juli  Flore.  This  is  the  same  wiih  the  one  to  vvhom  (he  second  epbtle  of  the  second 
book  is  inscribed.  He  is  there  called  the  faithful  friend  of  Nero,  whence  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  a  person  of  consideration  at  court. — — 2.  Claudius  Augusti  privig- 
nus.  The  reference  is  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia.  He  is 
here  styled  "  the  step-son  of  Augustus,"  from  his  mother's  having  married  that  emperor. 
The  expedition,  on  which  the  prince  was  sent,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  Tntroduc- 
tory  Remarks.  Compare  Suelonius  (vit.  Tib.  9.)  "  Ducto  ad  Orientem  exercitu,  regnum  Ar- 
meniae  Tigrani  restituit,"  &c.  Compare  also  Vellems  Paterculus,  2.  94.  Tacitus,  Ann.  2.  3. 
Dio  Cassius,  54.  9.  As  the  expedition  to  vvhich  we  are  referring  was  made  with  great  dis- 
patch,  it  vvas  sometimes  not  exactly  known  at  Rome  vvhere  the  army  vvas.     Hence  the  ques- 

tions  put  by  the  poet. 3.   Thracane.    As  regards  the  Greek  form    Thraca,  here  employed 

for  Thracia,  compare  theremark  of  the  scholiast :  "  Graece  protulit  QpfiKn  pro  Thracia."  Ti- 
berius  directed  his  course  through  Macedonia  into  Thrace.  Compare  Suetonius,  vit.  Txb. 
14.  «  Per  Mactdoniam  durente  exercitum  in  Syriam." Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus, 
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The  expedition  was  mads  m  the  wiuter-season.     As  regards  the  Hebrus  itself^  compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  3,25.   10.- 4.  An  frcta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres.     A  description 

of  the  Hellespont.     Consult  Various  Keadings. 5.  Morantur.     Equivalent    to    detintni. 

Consult  Various  Readings. 

6.  Studiosa  cohorsr  "  The  studious  train."  The  young  Ronaans  who  attended  Tiberius  in 
this  expedition,  at  once  to  form  his  court  and  to  guard  his  person,  were  men  of  letters  and  ge- 
nius;  whence  they  are  here  styled  studiosa  cohors.  To  the  number  of  these  belonged  Ti- 
tius,  Celsus,  and  Munatius,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  epistle.-^ — Operum.  Governed 
by  quid,  and  aljuding  to  the  literary  labours  of  t!ie  individuals  composing  the  studiosa  cohors. 

■ 8.  Btlla  qids  et paces  tongum  diffundit  in  atvum?     "  Who  transmits  hi3  wars  and  trea- 

ties  of  peace  to  distant  ages  ?"  i.  e.  the  martial  and  peaceful  glories  of  liis  reign. 9. 

Titius.  The  same  vvith  the  Titius  Septimius  to  whom  the  sixth  ode  of  the  second  book 
is  inscribed.  This  individunl  appears  to  have  been  a  young  man,  devnted  to  poetical  s'tu~ 
dies,  and  who  iatended  in  a  short  time  to  publish  his  works.  (Romana  brevi  vtnturus  in  ora.) 
He  is  called  Titius  Septimius  by  one   of  the   scholiasts,   and  in   all  the   Blandinian  MSS„ 

Some  commentators,  however,  distinguish  between  the  two  persons. 10.  Pindarici  fon- 

tis  qui  non  expdtuit  haustun,&zc.  "  Who,  having  dared  to  contemn  the  lakes  and  streams 
open  to  the  use  of  all,  has  not  feared  to  drink  of  the  Pindaric  spring."  i.  e.  who  has  separat- 
ed  himseif  from  the  herd  of  common  poets,  and,  aiming  at  higher  efforts,  has  boldly  taken 
the  Grecian  Pindar  for  tns  mode!.  Compare  the  remark  of  Francis:  Other  poets  are  com- 
pared  to  lakes  and  rivulets,  whose  waters  are  open  to  the  world  ;  but  Pindar  is  an  impetuous 
river,  and  a  man  inust  be  bold  indeed,  who  does  not  turn  pale  when  he  Ventures  to  quench 

liis  thirst   in  a  current  of  such  rapidity. 12,  Ut  valet  ?     4i  How  is  he  '?" -Fidtbusne  La- 

tinis  Thebanos,  &c.     Alludisig  to  his  imitation  of  Pindar,  a  native  of  Tnebes,  in  Latin  verse. 

. 13.  Auspire  Musa.     "  Unuer  the  favnuring  auspices  of  the  Muse."- — 14.  An  tragica 

desaevitet  anipsillatur  dn  a>te?  "  Or  does  ne  rage  and^well  in  tragic  strains?  "■  Horace, 
while  he  praises  his  frieod  Titius,  appears  at  the  same  time,  from  the  language  of  the  text,  es- 
pecially  from  the  irony  implied  in  ampullatur,  to  designate  him  as  a  turgid  poet. 

15.  Quid  mihi  Oetsus  agit  ?  "  What  is  my  Celsus  doing  '?"  The  ptonouns  mihi,  tibi,  sibi, 
mbis,  vobis,  are  often  used  in  this  way,  vvith  the  force  of  possessives,  and  ia»  imilation  of  the 
Greek  idiom.  This  is  often  done  for  the  purpose  of  gentle  sarcasm,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance.  The  individual  here  alluded  to  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  sarae  with 
Celsus  Albinovanus,  to  whom  the  eighth  epistle  of  this  book  is  inscribed.  He  appears  to 
have  been  addicted  to  habits  of  plagiarism.- — -16.  Privatas  opes.  "  Treasures  of  his  owd," 

Opes  here  appties  to  the   literary  resources  of  individuals. 17.  Palalinus  Apollo.     An  al- 

lusion  to  the  Palatine  library,  where  the  writings  of  the  day,  if  useful  or  valuable,  were  trea- 
sured  up  along  with  the  pi  oductions  of  other  nations  and  tirnes.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  the  scholiast:  "  Ne  excerpat  ex  scriptis  eorum  librorum,  qtd,  in  bibtiolheca  Palatina  condiii, 
in  (tuctoritatem  a  Caesare  sunt  recepti  "  The  Halatine  library  was  founded  by  Augustus, 
A.  U.  C.  726.  It  wasconnected  yvith  ths  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  was 
nlled  vvith  the  works  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Serm.  1.  4.  21.  It  contained,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  34.  7.)  a  colossal  statue  of  ''pollo, 
in  bronze,  of  Tuscan  workmaiiship,  which  was  mucb  esteemed. — —19.  Cornicula.  Supply 
sicuti.  The  aliusion  isto  the  well-known  fable  of  Aesop,  (compare  Phaedrus,  1.  3.)  except- 
ing  that,  for  the   more  common  term  gracufus.  we  have  here  cornicula.     Compare  the  scho- 

liast  :  "  Corniada  ponitur  abusive  pro  graculo." 20.  Furtivis  nudata  coloribus.     "  Stripped 

of  its  stolen  colours,"  i.  e.  stripped  of  the  feathersof  the  peacock,  which  it  had  assumed  for 
its  own. 

21.  Agilis.  "  Like  the  industrious  bee."  Horace,  on  a  former  occasion,  has  compared 
himself  to  the  same  little  creature.  (Ode  4.  2.  27.)-— — 22.  Non  incultum  est  et  turpiier  hir° 
tirm.    f*It  h  not  unp«1tivated  and  phamefully  rough."    The.  raental  powers  in  their  neglec^- 
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e»i  state,  are  aptly  compared  to  a  field  left  withoutculture,  and  rough  with  briars  and  thorns. 

23.  Seu  linguam  causis  acuis.     '*  Whether  thou  art  sharpening  thy  tongue  for  causes," 

;.  e.  training  thyself  for  public  speaking,"     As  regards  the   expression  Iwguam  acuis  com- 

pare  Piudar,  Pylh.  1.  86.  ^aXicevetv  y\G>aoav  np6s  rtvi,  and  Bocrkh.  ad  toc. 23.   Civicajura  rc- 

spondcre.     "  To  give  aoswers  on  points  of  civil  lau." 24.  Amabile  carmtn.     "  The  pleas- 

ing  strain. ' 25.  Primafcres  cdcra,  vutricis praemia.     Compare  Ode    1.1.29. 20.  Fri- 

gidaeurarumfomcnla.  "  The  cold  fotnenters  of  care."  A  beautiful  espression.  The  poet 
is  aliuding  to  ambition,  and  to  a  love  of  riches  :  thesc  increase  our  cares,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  the  breast  cold  and  dead  to  the  lessons  of  virtue,  and  the  inspirations  of  poetry. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring,  who  thinks  tlte  reference,  however,  is  to  the  love  of 
t  iches  alone.  "  Videtur  Horatius  Floro  mollius  exprobrare  divitiarum  cupidiialem,  quae  ncqut 
paranlur  nequepossidentur  siuc  curis ;  has  igilur  curas,  quas  alunt  tt  fovent  avari,  clegavtcr  vo- 
cat  curarutn  fomenta,  et  quidem  frigida,  quia  pectus,  quod  virtutis  ?morc  accendi  vel  poerico  spiri- 

iu  incalesccre  debet,  re.ddu  d  frigidum." 23.  Hoc  opus,  hoc  sludium.     Alluding  to  the  prac- 

tice  of  virtuc  and  wisdom. 

30.  Si  tibi  curae  quanta  convcniat  Munatiua.  "  Whether  thou  hast  stili  that  regard  for  Mu- 
natius  which  becomes  thee."  i.  e.  whether  thou  art  still  on  the  same  terms  of  friendship 
with  one,  between  whom  and  thee  there  never  ought  tohave  been  the  least  variance.  The 
individual  herestyled  Mnnatius  is  thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  thr;t  Munatius  Plancus, 
who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  712,  and  to  whom  the  seventh  ode  of  the  first  book  is  addressed- 
The  son.himself  obtained  the  consutship,  A.  U.  C.  766.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
difference  between  the  latter  and  Florus,  which  their  common  friends  had  united  themselves 
to  heal.     Such  forced  reconciliations,  however,  are   generally  as  little   durable  as  sincere, 

and  the  poet  therefore  is  afraid  lest  this  one  may  soon  be  interrupted. 31.  An  male  sarta, 

gratia  nequulquam  coit  et  rcscindiiur  ?  "  Or  does  the  ill-sewn  reconciliation  close  to  no  pur- 
pose,  aud  is  it  getling  again  retit  asunder  ?"  We  bave  translated  the  expression  mnle  sarta 
Uterally,  in  order  to  preserve  more  effectually  the  force  of  the  allusion.  The  reference  is 
'oawound,  badly  sewn   up,   and  which   begins  to   bleed   afresh. — — 33.  Calidus  sanguis. 

"  The  hot  blood   of  youth." fnscitia  rerum.     "  Want  of  experience."     Compare   the 

scholiast  :  "  Imperitia,  ignorantia ;  quia  expertes  estis  philosophioc  :"  and  also  Ihe  remark  of 
Wendler.     "  Rtrum  inscitia  e.-t  eorum  aui  longo  usu  res  humanas  tel  od  quascunque  sc  appulere, 

Aimper&pexerntey     Burm.  ad  Phaedr.  1.   23.  2. 34.  Indomita  ccrvice.     "  WTith  untamed 

neck." 3~».  Inligni.     "  Too  worthy." Fraiernum  rumpere  foedus      Dacier  thinks  that 

Florus  and  Munatius  were  brother  s  by  the  mothers  side,  and  sees  no  reason,  from  the  dif- 
ference  of  names,  why  they  might  not  also  be  brothersby  the  father's  side,  as  Murena  and 
Proculeius.  Sanadon,  however,  makes  them  of  entirely  different  families;and  says,  that 
the  expressions  employed  in  the  text  mean  no  more  than  that  Florus  and  Munatius  had  for- 

merly  loved  one  another  as  brothers.     This  is  certainly  the  rnore  correct  opinion. 36.  In 

vestr  tm  reditum.  "  Against  your  return."  The  use  of  vestrum  here  implies  tbat  the  poet 
wishes  them  to  return  not  only  in  safety,  but  as  friends.  For  this  the  votive  sacrifice  is  to 
he  offered,  and  the  proroised  entertainment  given. 


EPISTLE  4.     Horace  enquires  of  the  poet  Tibullus  whethcr  he   is  occupied,  at   his  villa, 
with  writing  verses,  or  roarns  about  in  its  vicinity  and  muses  on  tbre  best  way 
of  spending  existence.     After  passing  some  encomiuras  on  the  raental  and  personal  accom- 
plishmcntsof  his  friend,  our  poet  invites  him  to  his  abode. 


1.  Mbi.     Consult,  in  relation  to  Albius  Tibullus,  the  preface  of  Voss  to  his  German  trans- 

iation  of  the  elegies  of  this  poet.     Compare  aiso  Sanadon  ad  loc. Nostrorum  sermonum. 

*'  Of  our  satires."     Ft  needs  bardly  to  be  remarked,  that  the  term   scrmo,   as  applied  to  the 
satirical  productions  of  Horace,  has  reference  to  their  unambitious  and  almost  prosaic  style. 
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Compare  Serra.  1.  1. 42,  Some  critics  very  erroneously  raaintain,  that  by  scrmonuni,  m  the 
present  passage,  not  only  the  satires,  but  also  the  epistles,  are  meant. — —2.  In  regione  Pe- 
dana.  "  In  the  country  about  Pedum."  Pedum  was  a  town  of  Latium,  often  named  in 
the  eariy  wars  of  Rome,  and  which  mustbe  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Praeneste.  The  mo- 
dern  site  of  Zagarolo  seemsbest  to  answer  to  the  data  which  are  supplied  by  Livy  respecting 
the  position  of  this  ancient  town.  For,  according  to  the  historian  (8.  11.),  Pedum  was  si- 
tuatedbetween  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Bola,  and  Labicum.  (Compare  Nibby,  Viaggio  Avtiqua- 
rio,vol.  1.  p.261. — Cramcr's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  73.)  Tibullus  possessed  a  villa  in  the 
rcgio  Pedana,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  his  property,the  rest  having  been  confiscated  in 

the  proscriptions  of  711  and  712. 3.  Cassi  Parmensis.  "  Cassius  of  Parma,"  here  mention- 

ed,  appears  to  have  been  adistinct  person  from  the  Etrurian  Cassius,  spoken  of  in  Serra.  1, 
10.  61.  He  is  described  by  one  of  the  scholiasts,  as  having  tried  his  strength  in  various 
kinds  of  poetry,  and  to  have  stfcceeded  best  in  elegiac  and  epigrammatic  writing.  The  fol- 
lowing  account  is  then  given  of  the  manner  of  his  death:  "  Hic  est,  qui  inpartibus  Casssiiet 
Bruti  tribunus  mililumfuit,  quibus  victis  Athenasse  contulit.  Quintus  autem  Varius  ab  Auguslo 
viissus,  ut  eum  interficeret,  studentem  reperit,  etperemto  eo  scrinium  cum  libris  iulit ;  unde  multi 
credidcrunl  Thyeslem  Cassii  Parmensis  fuisse ;  scripserat  enim  multas  alias  tragoedias."  A 
strange  mission  this  for  a  poet,  and  a  raan  like  Varius,  to  be  sent  upon.  Ruhnken,  therefore, 
(who,  however,  makes  the  Etrurian  Cassiusthe  same  with  the  one  here  spoken  of,)  propo- 
ses  to  read  Varus  for  Varius,  maintaining,  and  with  evident  propriely,  that  the  scholiast 
should  have  named  Varus,  a  comraander  under  Augustus,  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  9.  35.) 
as  the  author  of  the  deed.     (Ruhnken  ad  Vtll.  Pat.  2.  88.) 

4.  An  tacitum  silvasinter,  &c.  "  Or  that  thou  art  sauntering  silently  amid  the  healthful 
woods."  Dacier  thinks,  that  thjs  is  to  be  figuratively  understood  for  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy ;  an  opinion  which  Sanadon  regards  as  confirmed  by  the  word  reptare.  For,  according 
to  the  Iast-mentioned  critic,  reptare  signifies  to  walk  slowly,  and  with  diniculty,  and  conse- 
quently  cannot  be  applied  to  an  agreeable,  easy  sauntering  in  a  wood.  Both  remarks,  how- 
ever,  are  decidedly  bypercritical.  The  true  force  of  reptare  is  well  expressed  by  Doring : 
"  Reptare  de  iis,  qui  in  agris  non  certam  viam  sequuntur,  sed  animi  causa  modo  in  hanc,  modo  in 
aliam  parlem  declinant  atque  evagantur."— — 5.  Quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est.  The 
subject  of  meditation  here  indicated  is,  the  best  means  of  attaining  to  happiness,  and  enjoying, 

in  a  proper  manner,  the  favours  of  the  gods. 6.  Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.     "  Thou 

wast  not  a  mere  body  without  a  mind,"  The  reference  is  to  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  the 
passage  may  therefore  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  "  Nature  did  not  form  thee  a  mere  body," 
&c.     Compare  the  explanation  of  DSring:  "  Tibi  nato  non  deerant  ingenii  animique  facul- 

tates." 7.  Artemque  fruendi.     "  And  the  true  art  of  enjoying  them." -8.  Voveat.     In 

the  sense  of  opttt. Nutricula.    "  An  affectionate  nurse." Mumno,  qui  sapere  etfari 

possit,  &c.     The  connecting  link  in  the   chain  of  construction  is  as  follows :  jHumno,  tali 

qualis  tu  es,    Qui,  &c. 9.  Fari  quae  sentiat.     "  To  express  his  thoughts"  with   propriety 

and  elegance.     The  allusion  is  to  ability  in  public  speaking. 10.  Gratia.     "  Influence." 

We  have  no  single  term  in  our  language  capable  of  expressing  the  full  force  of  gratia  as 
here  employed.  It  is  used,  in  the  presentinstance,  in  whafgrammariansterm  both  a  passive 
and  an  active  sense,  denoting  as  well  the  favour  of  the  powerful  towards  TibuJlus,  as  that 
peculiar  deportment  on  his  own  part,  by  which  he  had  conciliated  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  others. 

12.  Inter  spem  curamque,  &c.  The  advice  here  given  is  that  by  which  Horace  regulated 
his  own  course  of  conduct.  An  Epicureao,  observes  Sanadon,  who  considers  every  day  as 
his  last,  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  day  brings.  He  bounds  all  his  hopes,  tears,  cares  and 
projects  in  this  little  compass,  without  disquieting  himself  about  what  may  happen  on  the 
morrow,  which  neither  depends  upon  him  nor  he  upon  it.  Such  is  the  doctrine  to  which 
Horace  attributes  his  own  joyous  plight  of  body,  his  good  humour,  and  easy  carelessness  of 
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liie. 14.  Grata  superveniet  quae  non  sperabitur  hora.    Hope,  remarks  Sanadou,  sometimes 

takes  from  us  more  pleasure  than  it  gives  us.  An  unexpected  blessing  is  always  best  re- 
ceived,  because  the  heart,  not  having  wasted  itself  in  desiring,  seizes  its  pleasure  with  its 
whole  force.  E\*en  the  surprise  is  a  new  pleasure.  Compare  also  the  language  of  Seneca, 
(Ep.  12.)  "  Insomnttm  iiuri  laeti  hilaresque  dicamus.  Vixi  el  quem  dederat  cursum  fortuna 
peregi.    Crastinum  si  adjecerit  Deus,  laeti  reciriamus.    Jlle  beatissimus  et  securus  est  sui  possestor, 

qui  crastinum  sine  sollicitudine  expectat.     Quisquis  dixit,  Vui,  quotidie  ad  lucrum  surgit." 

15.  Pinguem  et  nUidumbene curcta  cute.     "  Fatand  sleek  with  good  keeping." 16.  Epicwri 

de  grege  porcum  This  serves  to  keep  up  and  render  more  definite  the  aliusion  contaiued  in 
the  preceding  lines.  The  Epicureans,  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  and  degenerate 
maxims  of  some  of  their  number  relative  to  pleasure,  were  stigrr.atised,  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage  of  the  day,  as  mere  sensualists,  though  many  of  tbem  were  most  undeserving  of  this 
obloquy.  Horace,  therefore,  playfully  applies  to  himself  one  of  the  well-known  phrases 
that  were  wont  to  be  used  by  tbeir  enemies,  as  asweeping  denunciation  of  all  the  follower3 
of  Epicurus. 


EPISTLE  5.  The  poet  invites  Torquatus  to  come  and  sup  with  him  on  the  morrow,  the 
festival  of  Julius  Caesar's  nativity.  He  promises  bim  a  homely  entertain- 
ment,  but  a  welcome  reception,  and  that  what  is  wanting  in  magnificence  shall  be  made  up 
in  neatness  and  cleanliness.  We  have  in  this  epistle  some  strokes  of  morality,  for  which  Tor- 
quatus  might  possibly  have  occasion.  They  are  enlivened  by  a  panegyric  on  wine,  sbort, 
but  spirited,  as  if  it  were  a  declaration  of  the  good  humour  with  which  he  propcsed  to  le- 
ceive  his  guest. 


1.  Sipotes  Archiacis  wnviza,  &c.  "  If  thou  canst  prevail  on  thyself  to  recline  as  a  guest 
upon  short  couches  made  by  Arcbias."  Consult  Various  Readings.  The  short  couchea 
made  by  Archias,  a  mechanic  of  the  day,  were  plain  and  common  ones,  used  only  by  per- 

sons  in  moderate  circumstances. 2.  Nec  modica  cotnare  times,  &e.     "  And  art  not  afraid 

to  sup  on  all  kind  of  herb3  from  a  dish  of  moderate  size."  Some  commentators  under- 
stand  by  olus  omne  not  merely  a  supper  of  herbs,  but  so  small  a  quantity  of  them  that.  the 
gnest  shall  leave  none  behind.  Thus  Botbe  remarks,  "  Omne :  ita  ut  nihil  relinquas,  sed  ed 
solo  cibo  satieris."  This  is  altogether  incorrect.  Omne  is  here  equivalent  simply  to  cujusvis 
generis.    Nor  wouid  the  promised  entertainment  be,  after  all,  a  contemptible  one  ;  for  Cicero 

tells  us  they  dressed  herbs  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  could  be  more  delicious. 3. 

Supremo  sole,    "  Toward  sun-set." Torquate.     The  individual  here  addressed  is  supposed 

to  be  the  same  with  tbe  Torquatus  unto   whom  the  seventh  ode  of  the  fourth  book  is  in- 

scribed. Manebo.    "I  shall  expect  thee." 4.    Jterum    Tauro.      Understand  consule. 

The  second  consuiship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  was  A.  U.  C.  727,  whence  Bentley,  reckoning 
to  the  time  when  this  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  makes  the  wine  in  question 

between  sis  and  seven  years  of  age. Diffusa.    "  Made."    Tbe  term  properly  alludes 

to  the  pouring  of  the  wine  into  the  vessels  intended  to  receiveit,  when  the  fenr.entation  in 

the  vat  had  ceased. Palmtres  inter  Minlumas,  &c     "  Between  marshy  Minturnae  and 

Petrinum  in  the  territory  of  Sinuessa."  As  regards  Minturnae,  compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  7.  Petrinum  was  a  village  in  the  Sinuessan  district.  Compare,  as  regards 
the  locaUty  here  alluded  to,  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  133.  and,  for  some 
remarks  on  Sinuessa,  Explanatory  iNotes,  Serm.  1.  5.  40. 

6.  Melim.    il  Better  than  what  I  jbave  mentioned."    Referring  not  only  to  the  wine..  to| 
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also  to  the  vegetables  of  which  the  poet  has  spoken. Arcesse,  vel  impcriumfer.    "  Ordter 

it  to  be  brougbt  hither,  or  else  obey  the  commands  that  I  impose,"  i.  e.  or  else  submit  to  me- 
Arcesse,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  is  equivalent  here  to  "  affcrri  jube."  Some 
editors  understand  me,  and  suppose  the  rneaning  to  be  this,  "  send  for  me  to  come  to  thy 
abode  "     Such  an  interpretation,  however,  does  not  at  all  accord  vvith  the  urbanity  and  ge- 

neral  character  of  the  poet. Imperium  fer.      Compare  the  explanation  of   Gesner: 

"  Patere  tibi  a  me  imperari,  tanquam  domino  convivii."' 7.  Tibi.    The  scholiast  well  ex- 

plains  this  by  "  in  honorem  tuum,'n  "in  honour  of  thee.'' 8.  Leves  spes.     "Thy  vairi 

hopes."    The  reference  here   is  unknown.     Some   suppose  that  Torquatus  entertained  at 

thistimethe  hope  of  arriving  at  some  public  offiee.- Certamina  divitiarum.    An  elegant 

cxpression,  to  denote  the  striving  to  be  richer  than  others.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Cer- 

tamina:  quibus  eertamus  anteire  ditiores.'"     Compare  also  Serm.  1.  1.  112. 9.  Et  Moschi 

cnusam.    The  scholiast  informs  us,  that  Moschus  was  a  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  whose 

defence   Torquatus  and  Asinius  Poliio  undertook   when  he  wa3  accused   of  poisoning. 

Cras  nato  Caesarefestus,  &c.  The  festival  here  alluded  to  was  the  nativity  of  Julius  Caesar, 
(divi  Caesaris.)  Macrobius  (Sat.  1.  12.)  states,  that  Caesar  was  born  on  the  fourth  day 
before  the  Tdes  of  Ju!y,  which  would  be  the  twelfth  of  that  raonth,  and  from  Dio  Cassius 
we  iearn,  that  as  the  Apollinarian  games  were  annually  celebrated  on  that  day,  and  as  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  Sibylline  booksto  blend  the  festival  of  any  other  god  with  that  of  Apollo, 
Caesar's  birth-day  was  ordered  to  be  solemnised  on  the  day  previous,  the  eleventh.  The 
same  writer  states,  that  this  arrangement  was  originally  made  by  the  triumvirs,  who  also 
first  directed  his  birth-day  to  be  celebrated,  about  two  years  after  his  death.  The  people 
were,  by  their  command,  to  appear  on  this  occasion  crowned  with  laurel,  and  whoever 
neglected  the  observance  of  the  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
deceased  god  himself.  (Dio  Cassius,  47.  18.)  The  opinion  here  stated,  which  makes  the 
festival  in  question  the  natal  day  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Porphyrion,  who 
says,  "  Divi  Caesaris  natalcm  significat"  Torrentius,  however,  thinks  that  Horace  means  the 
birth  of  some  young  {)rince,  grandson  of  Augustus.  To  give  this  conjecture  a  kind  of  cer~ 
tainty,  Rodellius  and  Sanadon  proclaim  the  festival  in  honour  of  Caius  Caesar,  eldest  son  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia.     But  Caius  wasborn  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  critics,  as 

Francis  remarks,  probably  forgotthe  ctrciimstance  of  lengthening  outthe  summer  night. 

10.  Dat  veniam  somnumque.  "  Aliows  of  indulgence  and  repose."  With  vcniam  upply 
oliandi,  or  else  bibendi.  The  term  somnum  refers  to  the  mid-day  slumber,  or  siesta,  which 
wiTI  be  continued  longer  than  usual  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  day,  and  will  enable 

them  consequently  to  give  more  of  the  night  to  the  pieasures  of  the  banquet. 11.   Ten- 

dcre.     "  To  lengthen  out." 

12.  Quo  mild,  fortuna  si  non  concedilur  uli  ?  The  order  of  conslraction  is  as  follows  :  Si 
non  conccditur  uti  fortuna,  quo  milti  illa  prodest  ?  The  term  forluna  is  here  equivalent  to 
laetandi  occasione,  and  the  passage  may  be  rendered  as  follows ;  "  If  it  is  not  permitted  me 
to  enjoy  an  opportunity  for  festive  indulgence,  of  what  advantage  is  itto  me  when  it  comes?'" 

13.  Parcus  ob  heredis  curam,  &c.     "  He  that  Iives  sparingly,  and  pinches  himself  too 

inuch  out  of  regard  to  his  heir;  is  next-door-neighbour  to  a  madman."  Literally,  "  sits  by 
the  side  of  the  madman."    The  use   of  assidet  is  here  extremely  elegant.     Compare  the 

opposite  expression,  "  Dissidere  ab  insano^ 15   Fatiarquc  vcl  inconsultus  haberi.     "  And 

I  will  be  content  to  be  regarded  even  as  inconsiderate  and  foolish."     We  have  no  single 

epithet  that  appears  to  convey  the  ftill  force  of  incbnsultus  in  this  passage. 16.   Quid  non. 

cbrietas  designal.  "  What  does  not  wine  efFect?"  or,  morc  freely,  "  to  whatlengths  does  not 
wine  proceed?"  Compare  the  remark  of  Donatns,  (ad  Termt.  Adelph.  1.  2.  7.)  "  Designare 
est  rem  novam  facere,  in  utramque partem,  et  bonam et  malam." — —18.  Addocci  artes.  Many  of 
the  commentators  strangely  err,  in  making  this  expression  mean  that  wine  has  power  to  teacb. 
the  arts  !  Thus  Watson,  for  example,  renders  it,  "  and  teaches  in  a  moment  the  wbole  circle 
of  arts,"  while  Baxter  observes,  "  ingenmm  acuit  ad  percipicndas  di$ciplinas'■,    A  notable 
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utscovery  iorsoolh  !  The  poet  intends  merely  to  convcy  the  idea,  that  wine  warms  antl 
animates  the  l)reast  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans.  Hence  the  clause  may  be  ren- 
dered  :  •'  teaches  new  means  for  the  accoroplishment  of  whet  we  desirc."    The  force  of  the 

preposition   in  addocet  must  be  carefully  inarked. 19.  Fecundi  calicts  qucm  non  fecere 

discrtum  f  -•  Whom  have  not  the  soul-inspiring  cups  made  eloquent  ?"  The  cpithet  fccundi, 
as  here  employed.  is  made  by  some  to  signify,  "  full,"  or  "overflowing,"  but  witb  inuch 

less  proprietv.     It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  animum  fecundinn  rcddcntes. 20.  Solutum. 

Understand  curis. 

21.  Haec  cgo  procurarc  ct  idoncus  impcror,  kc.    "  1,  who  am  both  the  proper  person,  and 
not  unwilling,   am   charged  to  take   care  of  the  following  particulars,"  i.  e.  tbe  task  that 

best  suits  rae,  and  which  I  willingly  undertake,  is  as  follows : 22.  Ne  turpe  toral.  "  That 

1)0  dirty  covering  on  the  couch."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Serm.  2.  4.  84. AT« 

sordida  mappa.     "No  foul  napkin."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.81. 23. 

Corrugct  narcs.     "May  wrinkle  the  nose,"  i.  e.  may  give  otfence  to  any  of  the  guests.     Ac- 

cording  to  Q,uintilian,  Horace  wasthe  first  that  used  the  verb  corrugo. Ne  non  ct  cantharus 

ci  lanx,  &.c.  "  Tbat  both  the  bowl  aiu1  the  dish  may  sbow  thee  to  thyself,"  i.  e.  may  be  so 
bright  and  clean,  that  thou  mayest  see  thyself   in  them.     As  rcgards  the   cantluirus,  com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20.  2. 25.  Elimivct.     Elegantly  used  for  evul^et.     Com- 

pare  Plutarch,  de  mul.  instit.  r<3  Aiovvco)  vdoB>iK.a  kcli  Xrjdriv  avyKaQU^oxiuLv,  ws  pr)  heov  /.ivvitovcveiv  tujv 

iv  oiv<j>  ir\rinfieXr]6ivT0)v lZ  cvvcihi  koi  to  Mlclo  jxvfJLiova   cviikotuv. Ut  coeat  par  jungaturqut 

pari.  '« Tbat  equal  may  meet  and  be  joined  with  equal."  Par  is  here  taken  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive  sense,  and  denotes  not   only  equality  of  age,  but  also  congeniality  of  feeling  and 

sentiment.    Compare  the  Greek  adage,  r)\i%  r)\iKa  refm-a. 26.  Butram  Septiciumque.    The 

names   of  two  of  the  guests.     Consult  Various  Readings. 27    Coena  prior.     "A  prior 

engagement." Potior.     Compare  the  explanation  of   Doring :  "  Comae  apud  me  prae- 

ferenda." 28.   Umbris.     "  Attendant  friends."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  8. 

22. 29.  Sed  nimis  arcta  prcmunt  olidae,  &c.     "  But  a  strong  scent  renders  too  crowded 

an  eutertainment  disagreeable."  As  regards  the  moreliteral  meaning  of  olidae  caprae,  com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Caprinus  vel  hircinus  foetor  sub  alis  hominum."  Horace  is 
thought  to  have  had  some  particular  individual  in  view,  and  hence  the  observation  of  Do- 
ring :  "  Haud  dubie  Horatius  respexit  aliqwm,  quem,  hoc  malo  laborantem,  umbram  adduci  no- 
lebat,  addita  causa,  ne,  si   Torqualus  plures  secum  adduceret  umbras,  alarum  istc  odor  convivis 

arctius  accumbentibus  eo  gravior  et  molestior  esset." Premunt.     Equivalent  to  molestia  af- 

Jiciunt. 30.   Tu  quotus  esse  velis  re-scribe.     il  Do  thou  write  me  back  word,  of  what  num- 

ber  thou  mayest  wish  to  be  one,"  i.  e.  how  large  a  party  thou   mayest  wish  to  meet. 

31.  Airia  servantem.     "Whokeeps  guard   in  thy  hall.'*  i.  e.  who  watcbes  for  thee  there. 

either  to  prefer  some  suit,  or  else  to  show  his  respect  by  becoming  one  of  thy  retinue. 

Postico.    Understajid  oslio.  and  compare  the  Greek  i//«t)$oS%jr. 


EPISTLE  6.    The  poet.  with  philosophical  gravity,  teaches  his  friend  Numicius,  that  human 
happiness  springs  from  the   mind  when  the^  Jatter  is  accustomed   to  view 
every  thing  with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  and,  neither  in  prosperity  nor  adversitv. 
wonders  at  any  thing,  but  goes  on  undisturbed  in  tbe  acquisition  of  wisdora  and  virtue. 


1.  NU  admirari.  «'  To  wonder  at  nothing,"  i.  e.  to  be  astonished  at  nothing  that  we  see 
around  us,  or  that  occurs  to  us  in  the  path  of  our  existence,  to  look  on  every  thing  with  a 
cool  and  undisturbed  eye,  to  judge  of  every  thing  dispassionately,  to  value  or  estimate 
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nothing  above  itself.  Hence  results  tbe  general  idea  of  the  phrase  to  covet  nothing  im- 
nioderately,  to  be  too  injent  on  nothing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  think  nothing  more 
alarming  or  adverse  than  it  really  i6:  Compare  the  aBav^aaria  of  Democritus,  and  the  re- 
mark  of  the  scholiast:  "  Pythagoras  inlerrogatus,  quid  tam  diuturno  sludio  prqficeret,  respondit 
Nil  admirarii"  (/xriSev  $avna$eiv.)  Compare  also  the  explanation  of  Gesner:  "  Acfmirari  t» 
kac  disciplina  est  magmm  putare,  h.  e.  valde  vel  expetendum  rel  aversandum,"  and  that  ©f 
D6ring :  •'  Nil   admirari,  nulla  omnino  re.  sive  laeta  sive  Iristi,  graviter  ajfici,  std  aequntn  in 

rebus  arduis  pariter  atque  in  bonis  menlen  servare." Numici.     The  gens  Numicia  at  Roroe 

was  one  of  the  ancient  houses.  The  individual  here  addressed,  hovvever,  isnotknown.  He 
would  seem  to  have  been  some  person  that  was  too  inten.t  on  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and 

the  attaining  to  public  office. 3.  Et  decedentia  ceriis  tempora  momentis.     "  Andthe  seasons 

retiring  at  fixed  periods." 5.  Tmbuti.     "Agitated."    The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 

by  this  clause  is  well  expressed  by  Gesner :  "  Sapientis  est,  non  metuere  sibi  quidquam  ab 
eclipsi  solis,  a  Saturni  et  Martis  conjunctione  et  similibus,  quae  genethliaca  superstitio  timet." 
Thus,  the  wise  man  contempiates  the  heavens,  and  the  bodies  that  move  in  them,  as  weH 
as  the  several  changes  of  the  seasons,  without  any  feeling  of  astonishment  or  alarm,  for  he 
knows  them  to  be  governed  by  regular  and  stated  laws,  under  the  direction  of  a  wise  and 
benevolent  providence*  Baxter  thinks  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  atheists  of  the  day  f 
bot  he  is  decidedly  wrong. 

6.  Maris.    Understand  munera.    The  reference  is  to  the  pearls,  &c.  of  the  East. 7. 

Ludicra.    "  The  public  shows." Amici  dona  Quiritis.    An  allusion  to  the  offices  confer- 

red  by  tbe  people  on  the  candidates  to  whom  they  are  well-disposed. 8.  Quo  stnsu  et 

otet     "  With    what   sentiments  and  look  ?" 9.  Fere  miratur  eodem  quo  cupiens  pacto. 

"  Rates  them  by  tbe  same  high  standard  almost  as  he  who  actually  desires  them."  Com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Gesner :  "  Mirari  est  magnum  putare,  ut  dizimus.  Hoc  facit  qui  timet  non 
mimus  qnam  qtticupit.,,  Horace,  after  speaking  of  those  whoset  a  high  value  on  ricbes,  pub- 
lic  shows,  popular  applause,  and  elevation  to  office,  turns  his  discourse  upon  men  of  a  less 
declared  ambition,  who  do  not  so  much  desire  these  things,  as  fear  their  contraries,  poverty, 
solitude,  disgrace.  He  states  that  both  proceed  on  the  same  wrong  principler  and  that  both 
rate  things  too  highly,  the  former  directly,  the  latter  indirectly ;  for  he  who  dreads  poverty, 
solitude,  and  disgrace,  thinks  as  highly,  in  fact,  of  tbeir  opposites,  although  he  does  not  posi- 

tively  seek  after  them,  as  he  who  makes  them  the  objects  of  bis  pursuit. 10.  Pavor.  "  An 

unpleasant  disturbance  of  mind." 11.  Improvisa  simul  species,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be 

conveyed  is,  that  the  moment  any  thing  unexpectedly  adverse  happens,  both  are  equally 
alarraed;  the  one  lest  he  raay  lose  what  he  is  seeking  for,  the  other  lest  he  may  fall  into 
what  he  is  anxious  to  avoid.  Neither  of  them  gazes  with  calmness  on  misfortune. — — 12. 
tyiid  ad  rem.    "  What  matters  it." 14.  Torpet.     "  He  stupidly  gazes." 

16.  Uttraquam  satis  est.  "  Beyond  proper  bounds."  To  show  that  there  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  which  he  has  laid  down,  and  that  the  feeling  which  produces  fear  or  desire,  is 
equally  vicious  and  hurtful,  the  poet  observes,  that  were  even  virtue  its  objeet,  it  would  not 
cease  to  be  blameable,  if  it  raises  too  violent  desires  even  after  virtue  itself.  FOf  virtue  can 
never  consi6t  in  excessof  any  kind.    Thus  Cicero  remarks,  ( Tusc.   Quaest.  4.)  "  Studia  vel 

optimarum  rerum  sedata  tamen  ettranquilla  esse  dsbent.~" 17.  Inunc,  argentum  et  mdfmorve» 

tas,  &c.  Ironical.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  If  we 
ought  to  fix  our  minds  too  intently  upon  nothing,  and  if  even  virtue  itself  forms  no  excep- 
tion  to  this  rule,  but  may  become  blameable,  like  ofher  things,  when  carried  to  excess,  how 
littleshiould  our  attention  beturned  to  the  acquisition  of  riches,  of  popular  favour,  and  of 
other  objects  equally  fleeting  and  transitory.  Go,  now,  and  seek  these  riches,  strive  to  be- 
come  conspicuous  before  the  eyes  of  all  for  the  splendoars  of  affluence,  present  thyself  as 
a  candidate  for  public  honours,  and  fix  upon  thee  the  gaze  of  admiring  thousands,  while 
thou  art  haranguing  them  from  the  rostra  ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  and  the  object  of  tby 
wishes  is  attained,then  srnk  into  Uie  grave,  that  leveller  of  all  distinctions,  and  be  forgotte». 
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-+*-Argcntum.    "  Vases  of  silver."    Understand  factum. Marmor  velus.    "  Ancient  sta- 

tues." Jiera.     "  Bronze  vessels." Artes.    "  Works  of  art."— — 18.    Swtjrice.    Com- 

pare  the  scholiast :  "  Ctim  admirationc  adspice." 19    Loquentem.     "  While  haranguing  in 

public."     Equi valent  to,  "  verba  facientem coram  populo." 20.  Gvavus  mane  fo.um,  &c. 

Theallusion  here  iseitherto  the  pleadingof  causes,  and  the  gain  as  well  as  popularity  re- 
sulting  therefrom,  or  else,  and  what  appears  inore  probable,  to  the  money-mat.ers  transacted 

in  the  forum,  tbe  laying  out  money  at  interest,  the  collecting  it  in,   &c. 21.   Dotnlibus. 

"  Gained  by  marnage,"  i.  e.  forming  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  wife's  dowry. 22.   Mutus. 

Some  individual  is  here  meant,  of  ignoble  birth,  but  enricbed  by  marriage.— — Indignum, 
quod  sit pejorihus  ortus.  "  What  would  be  shameful  indeed,  since  he  is  sprung  from  meaner 
parents." 23.  Mirabilis.     Equivalenl  to  invidendus.    Compare  the  Greek  ^Aurds. 

24.  Quidquid  sub  terra  est,  &c.  We  have  here  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  which  began 
at  the  17th  verse.  It  is  continued  on  to  the  end  of  the  27th  verse.  The  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is,  that  as  whatever  is  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  will  one  day  or 
other  see  the  light,  so  whatever  now  shines  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  one  day  or 
other  descend  into  it.  Though  thou  art  now  conspicuous  for  wealth  and  public  honours, 
yet  sooner  or  later  shalt  thou  go  to  that  abiding-place,  whither  Numa  and  Ancus  have  gone 

before.  Compare  Sophocies,  Ajax.  639.  x?6v0$  <Piu  T'  <*&Aa  gal  <pavivra  Kpvirrerai. 25.  Quumt 

Equivalent  to  quamvis. Bene  notum.    Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  El  honoribus 

et  magnijicentianobilem." 26.  Porticus  Agrippae.    The  portico  here  alluded  to  wasin  the 

vicinity  of  the  Pantheon,  another  ot"  the  splendid  works  for  which  the  capital  was  indebted 
to  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  Agrippa.     ln  this  the  upper  classes  and  the  rich 

were  accustomed  to  take  exercise  by  walking. Via  Appx.    The  Appian  waywasano- 

ther  general  place  of  resort  for  the  wealtby  and  the  great,  especially  in  their  chariots.  Com- 
pare  Epode  4.  14. — 27.  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus.     Compare  Ode  4.  7.  15.  seqq. 

28.  Si  latus  aut  renes,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas  is  a-  follows :  If  thou  art  labouritig  under 
any  acute  disease,  drive  it  off  by  usin*  proper  remedies ;  if  thou  art  desirous  of  living 
happily,  come,  despise  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  followthe  footsteps  of  virtue,  for 
she  alone  can  teach  thee  the  true  course  which  thou  art  to  pursue.  If,  however,  thou  art  of 
opinion,  that  virtue  consists  merely  in  words,  not  in  actual  practice,  as  a  grove  appears  to 
thee  to  be  merely  a  parcel  of  trees,  and  to  derive  no  part  of  its  venerable  character  from  the 
worship  of  the  gods  celebrated  within  its  precincts;  well  then,  prefer  riches  to  virtue,  use  all 
thy  speed  in  their  acquisifion,  see  that  no  one  enter  the  harbour  before  thee.  take  care  that 
no  loss  be  incurred,  let  the  round  sum  of  a  thousandtalents  be  made  up,  and  otbers  at  the 
back  of  that.    In  fine,  take  from  sovereign  money  whatever  she  bestows,  and  sbine  with 

these  before  the  eyes  of  men. Tentantur.  "  Are  attacked." 29.  Fugammorbi.  "  Some 

remedy  that  may  put  the  disorder  to  flight." 30.  Fortis  omisds  hoc  age  deliciis.     "Do 

thon,  atandoning  pleasures,  attend  strenuously  to  this,"  i.  e.  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 32. 

Cave,  ne  portus  occupet  alter.     "  Take  care  thatTio  one  gain  the  harbour  before  thee."   Com- 

pare,  as  regards  occupet,  the  Greek  usage  in  the  verb  <pBdvuv. 33.  Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna 

negotia  perdas.  "That  thou  loose  not  the  profits  of  thy  trade  with  Cibyra,  with  Bithynia," 
i.  e.  by  the  cargoes  being  brought  too  late  mto  the  harbour,  and  after  the  favourabie  moment 
for  realising  a  profit  on  them  has  gone  by.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Mer- 
catores  Romani  e  Cibyra  et  Bithynia  metces  suas  petere  solebant,  quas  quidem  qui  non  maturius 

advehendas  curabant,  negotia  sua,  h.  e.  quaestum,  perdebantT Cibyratica.     Cibyra  was  a 

flourishing  commercial  city,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  Phrygia,  betvveen   Lycia  and  Caria. 

Compare  Lemprieres   Ciassical  Dict.   Anthorfs  ed. Bithyna.    As  regards tbe  commerce 

carried  on  between  Bithynia  and  ttaly,  compare  Explanatory   Notes,  Ode  1.  35.  7. 34. 

Mille  talenta  rotundentur.    "  Let  the  round  sum  of  a  thousand  talents  be  made  up."— 

AUera.     Understand  mille  talenta,  for  a  literal  translation. 35.  Et  quae  pars  quadret 

aeermm.    4k  And  the  part  that  raay  reoder  the  heap  fourfold,"  i.  e.  raay  complete  the  sum  of 
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four  thousaad  talents. 36.  Scilictt.     "  For." Fidcm.    "  Credit."- 37.  Regina  tt 

cunia.    "  Sovereign  Money."     Compare  Serm.  2.  3.  94.  scqq. 38.  Ac  benc  nummatwm 

dccorat,  &c.  "  And  Persuasion  and  Venus  adorn  the  well-moneyed  man,"  i.  e.  the  rich 
man  easily  finds  flatterers,  to  style  nim  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker,  a  pleasing  and 
agreeable  companion,  &c. 

\ 
39.  Mnncipiis  locuples  eget  aeris,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows ! 
Heap  up  riches ;  not  such,  hovvever,  as  the  king  of  the  Cappadocians  has  who  possesses 
many  slaves  indeed,  but  is  poof  in  money  ;  but  such  as  Lucullus  is  said  to  have  had,  who 
was  so  wealtby  that  he  knew  not  the  extent  of  his  riches.  For,  being  asked  on  one  occa> 
sion,  &c— — Cappadocum  rex.  The  greater  part  of  ihe  Cappadocians  were  from  the  des« 
potic  nature  of  their  government,  actual  slaves,  and  the  nation  would  seem  to  have  been 
so  completely  wedded  to  servitude,  that  when  the  Rornans  offered  them  their  liberty,  they 
refused,  andchose  Ariobarzanes  for  their  kiwg.  Oi.  tiie  other  hand,  money  was  so  scarce  that 
they  paid  their  tribute  in  mules  and  horses.     Cicero,  speaking  of  them  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 

(6.  1.),  says :  "  Et  mehercule  ego  itajudico  :  nihil  illo  regno  spoliatius,  nihil  rcge  egentius"* 

40.  Nefuerishicta.    "  Be  not  thou  like  him."  i.  e.  do  not  wTant  money  as  he  does,  but  get 

plenty  of  it !     The  final  syllable  of  fucris  is  lengthened  by  the  arsis. Chlamydes.    The 

chlainys  was  a  military  cloak,  generally  of  a  purple  colour. Lucullus.    The  famous  Ro- 

man  commander  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  The  story  here  told  is  no  doubt  a  little 
exaggerated,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  Lucullus  lived  with  a  magnificence  almost  surpassing 

belief.     HJs  immense  riches  were  acquired  in  his  Eastern  carapaigns. 44.  Tolleret.    Re- 

ferring  to  the  person  who  made  the  request,  either  the  individual   that  had  charge  of  the 

scenic  arrangements  for  the  occasion,  or  else  one  of  the  aediles. 45.  Exilis  domus  est. 

"  That  house  is  but  poorly  furnished." 46.  Fallunt.     "  Escape  the  notice  of." Ergo 

$i  res  sola  potest  j acere,  &c.  The  idea  intendedto  be  conveyed  is  as  follows  :  If  then  thou 
Hhinkest  virtue  a  mere  name,  and  if  riches  alone  (res  sola)  can  make  and  keep  a  man  happy, 
tnake  the  acquisition  of  them  ihy  first  and  last  work. 

49.  Si  fortanaium  species  et  gratia  praestat.  "  If  splendour  and  popularity  make  a  man 
iOrtunate."  Species  has  here  a  general  reference  to  external  splendour,  external  dignity,  &.c. 
Compare  the  language  of  Cicero  (in  Pis.  11.)  "Magnum  nomen  est,  magna  species,  magna 
dignitas,  magna  majestas  consulis.,,- — 50.  Mercemur  servum,  qui  dictet  nomina,  &c.  "  Come, 
set  us  purchase  a  slave  to  tell  us  the  names  of  the  citizens,  to  jog  us  every  now  and  then  on 
the  left  side,  and  make  us  stretch  out  our  hand  over  all  intervening  obstacles."  What  pon- 
dera  actually  refers  to  here,  remains  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Some  refer  it  to  the  fcan- 
didate's  almost  losing  his  balance  in  his  eagerness  to  salute  another.  An  explanation  too 
forced  to  be  for  a  moment  tolerated.  Fei*rarius,  (de  re  vest.  3.  2.),  whose  opinion  Fea  strenu- 
ously  advocates,  understands  it  in  the  sense  of  pondera  togac,  and  as  referring  to  the  toga's 
encumbering  the  movements  of  the  arm,  so  that  the  slave  bids  his  master  disengage  his 
arm  and  hand  from  the  gown.  Compare  the  language  of  Fea:  "  Servnm  monendo  domi- 
num  ogere,  toga  brachium  exerere,  trans  togam,  brachio  aique  humero  obductam, porrigere ;  quae 
quoniam  brachium  premeret,  et  oneraret,  ideo  poetice  pondera  appellat.,}  But  if  this  were  in- 
deed  the  meaning  which  the  poet  intended  to  convey,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would 
have  oraitted  to  express  togae  in  his  text.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  refer  the  term  in 
question  to  any  intervening  obstacle,  which  prevents  the  parties  coming  in  nearer  contact, 
such  as  stones,  timber,  and  other  articles  of  the  kind,  either  lying  in  the  way  or  geltlng  car- 
ried  through  the  slreets.— The  general  allusion  in  this  passage  is  to  the  office  of  nomenclator. 
The  Romans,  when  they  stood  candidate  for  any  oflice,  and  wanted  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  went  always  accompanied  by  a  slave,  vvhose  sole  business  it  was  to  learn 
the  names  and  conditions  of  the  citizens,  and  secretly  inform  his  master,  that  the  latter 
might  knovv  how  to  salute,  them  by  their  proper  names.    As  ve*ards  the  nature  of  this  salu- 
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lation,  and  the  bigh  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  those  addressed,  cornparc  Explanato- 
ry  Notes,  Serm.  2.  5.  31. 

52.  Hicmuliumin  Fabia  valet,  $cc.  The  slavc  now  whispersintohismastcr's  ear:  "This 
man  has  great  influeuce  in  the  Fabian  tribe,  that  one  in  the  Veline."  With  Fabia  and  Vtlina 
respectively  understand  tribu.  The  number  of  tribes  was  originally  three  :  they  were  after- 
wards  encreased  to  thirty-five.  The  Fabian  tribe  derived  it»  name  from  the  gcns  Fabia. 
The  Veline  took  its  appellation  from  the  lacus  Velinus,  in  the  Sabine  territory.  This  Iast- 
mentioned  onc,  together  with  that  termed  Quirina,  were  added  A.  U.  C.  513,  and  completed 
the  full  numberstated  above.     When  an  influential  person  gained  the  votes  of  a  tribe  for 

any  candidate,  he  was  said  '•'  tribum  conjiccre  illi." 53.   Cui  libet  is  fasces  dabit,  &c.    The 

allusion  is  now  to  a  third  person.     By  the  termfasces  is  meant  either  the  consulship  or  prae- 

torship.     Compare  Lips.  Elec.1.   1.23. Curulecbur.     "  The  curule  chair."    The   allusion 

appears.  from  whatprecedes,  tobe  to  the  aedileship,  or  office  of  curule  aedile,  although  tbe 

sclla  curulis  was  common,  in  fact,  to  all  the  higher  magistrates. 54.  Importunus.     "  Inde- 

fatigable  in  his  eftbrts."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Importunus  jam  dicilur. 

qui  konores pelenti  importune  advcrsatur." Fraicr,  Pater,  addc.     "  Add  the  titles  of  Brother, 

Father."  Frater  and  Pater  are  here  taken,  as  the  grammarians  term  it,  materially.  They 
stand  for  accusatives,  but  being  supposed  to  be  quoted,  as  it  were,  from  the  speech  of  an- 

other,  where  they  are  used  as  vocatives,  they  remain  unaltered  in  form. 55.   Utcuiquc  cst 

nttas,  &,c.  The  direction  here  given  is  as  follows  :  If  the  individual  addressed  be  one  of 
thy  own  age,  or  somewhat  under,  address  him,  in  a  familiar  and  friendly  way,  with  the  title 
of  '  Brother  :'  if,  however,  he  be  an  older  man  than  tbyself,  approach  him  respectfully,  and 

salute  him  with  thename  of  -Father.' Facclus.  "  Courteously."  Compare  the  explanation 

given  to  facctus,  in  this  passage,  by  Forcellini :  "  Facetus  :  qui  blande  loquitur,  et  ad  volunta- 

ttm  alttrius." Adopta.     "  Adopt  him,"  i.  e.  adopt  him  into  thy  family  by  this  salutation, 

address  him  as  a  relation. 

56.  Lucet.     " 'Tis  light."  5.  e.  fhe   day  is  now  breaking. 57.  Gula.     "  Our  appetite." 

The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  clause  is  as  follows  :    As  soon   as  the  day 

breaks,  let  us  attend  to  the  calls  of  appetite- Piscemur  :  venemur  ;     Instead  of  merely 

saying,  let  us  procure  the  materials  for  the  banquet,  the  poet  employs  the  common  expressions 
in  the  text,  "  let  us  go  a  fishing,  let  us  go  a  hunting,"  that  he  may  bring  in  with  more  effect 

the  mention  of  Gargilius. 58.  GargUius.     Who  the  individual  here  alludedto  was,  is  un- 

known.    The  picture,  however,  which  the  poet  draws  of  him  is  a  pleasing  oue,  and  might 

very  easily  be  made  to  apply  to  raore  modern  times. 60.   Unus  ut  e  mullis,  &c.     H  To  the 

Intent  that  one  mule  out  of  many  might  bringback,  in  the  sigbt  ot  the  same  populace,  a  boar 

purchased    vvith    money."     Consult    Various  Readings. 61.    Crud-i  tumidiquc  lavcmur. 

'•  Let  us  bathe  with  our  food  undigested,  and  a  full-swoln  stomach."  Bathing  so  soon  aftcr  a 
meal  was  decidedly  injurious,  but  the  epicures  of  tbe  day  resorted  to  this  espedient,  that  tbey 
might  hasten  the  natural  digestion,  and  prepare  themselves  for  another  entertainraent. 
Compare  Juvcnal,  1.  142.- — 62.  Cacriie  ccra  digni.  "  Deserving  of  being  enrolled  among 
the  Caerites."  The  term  cera  has  reference  to  the  Roman  mode  of  writing  on  tabiets  co- 
vered  with  wax,  and  hence  the  expression  in  the  text.  when  more  lilerally  rendered,  will 
raean,  being  enroiled  in  the  same  registers,  or  on  the  same  tablets,  that  contain  the  names  of 
the  Caerites.  Accordir.g  to  the  coramon  account,  the  Caerites,  or  inhabitantsof  Caere,  having 
received  the  Vestal  virgins  and  tutelary  gods  of  Rome,  Avhen  it  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls,- 
the  Romans,  out  of  gratitude,  gave  them  the  privileges  cf  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  What  was  to  them,  however,  an  honour,  would  prove  to  a  Roman  citizen 
an  actual  degradation  ;  and  therefore  when  any  one  of  the  latter  was  guilty  of  any  disgrace- 
iul  or  infamous  conduct,  and  lost  in  consequence  his  right  of  suffrage,  by  the  decree  of  the 
censors,  be  was  said  to  be  enrolled  araong  the  Caerites,  (in  tahulas  Caerilum  rcferri.)  For 
vcmarks  on  this  part  of  Roman  History,  compare  NichbuUr,  R.  H.  vol.  1.  p.  403.  Waltcr's 
t-a-s1. — — £3.  Rcmigium  ritiosum  Uka&mris  Ulizei,     ^upplv  sicvti. 04,  Interdicta  rolv?-* 
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tas.    "  Forbidden  pleasure."    Ulysses  had  warned  his  companions  not  to  touch  the  cups  of 
Circe  if  they  wishod  to  revisit  their  country.    The  advice  proved  fruitless. 

65.  Mimnermus.  A  poet  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  who  flourished  about  590  B.  C.  He  coni- 
posed  elegiac  strains,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  that  applied  the  alternating  hexameter  and 
pentameter  measures  to  such  subjects.  As  a  writer,  Mimnermus  was  remarkable  for  sweet- 
ness  and  melody,  though  free  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects.  Among  the  fragments  that 
remain  of  this  poet,  the  following  lines  occur,  which  are  those  that  Horace  has  in  view  : 
(H.  Stepk.  Poet.  Princ.  p.  484.) 

tIs  <5f  0iog,  rt  Se  Tepirvbv  arep  xpvojjs  ' AfpoSiTTjs ', 
Tedvairjv,  #re  poi  firjKhi  ravra  p£\oi. 

Propertius  (1.  9.  11.  seqq:)  sums  up  the  character  of  IVJimnermus  in  two  lines: 

"  Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  versus  Homero; 
Carmina  mansuetus  lenia  quaerit  Jlmor." 

~ 67.  Istis.    Referring  to  the  maxims  which  the  poet  has  here  laid  down  respecting  the 

felicity  that  virtue  alone  can  bestow. 


EPiSTLE  7.  Horace,  upon  retiring  into  the  country,  had  given  bis  promise  to  Maecenas 
that  he  would  return  in.five  days;  but,  after  continuing  tbere  the  whole 
month  of  August,  he  writes  this  epistle  to  excuse  his  absence.  He  tells  him,  that  the  care  of 
his  health  had  obliged  hira  to  remain  in  the  country  during  the  dog-days  ;  and  that,  when 
winter  comes  on,  the  same  care  would  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Tarentum,  but 
that  he  intended  to  be  with  him  early  in  the  spring.  As  Horace,  however,  was  under  the 
strongest  ties  to  Maecenas,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  unmindful  of  what  he  owed  him, 
he  takes  pains  to  show,  that  the  present  refusal  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  gratitude,  but 
from  that  sense  of  liberty  which  all  mankind  ought  to  have,  and  which  no  favour,  however 
great,  could  countervail.  He  acknowledges  his  patron's  liberality,  and  the  agreeable 
manner  he  had  of  evincing  it.  He  acknowledges,  too,  that  he  had  been  a  close  attendant 
upon  him  in  his  younger  years,  but  assures  him  at  the  sarae  time,  that  if  he  wasless  assiduous 
now.it  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  affection  and  friendship,  but  from  those  inf  rmities  of 
age,  which,  as  they  were  sensibly  growing  upon  him,  reodered  it  inconsistent  with  the  care 
wbicb  his  health  demanded  of  him. 


2.  Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.  "  False  to  my  word,  I  am  expected  by  thee  during 
the  wbole  month  of  August."  The  Romans,  at  first,  began  their  year  at  March,  whence  the 
sixth  month  was  called  Sextilis,  even  after  January  and  February  were  added  by  Numa  to 
the  calendar  of  Romulus.     It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  mensis  Augustus,  as 

the  month  before  it  was  called  mensis  Julius  from  Julius  Caesar. Atqui.    '•  And  yet." 

3.  Recteque  videre  valentem.     "  And  to  see  me  enjoying  sound  health.'' 5.  Veniam. 

'« The  indulgence."    The  poet  alludes  to  the  liberty  of  remaining  in  his  villa,  apart  from 

bis  patron's  presence. Dum  ficus  prima,  Lc.     An  elegant  and  brief  description  of  the 

season  of  autumn,  when  the  fig  first  reaches  its  maturity,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  proves 
injurious  to  the  buman  frarae.  The  dog-days,  and  in  general  all  the  autumnal  season,  were 
sickly  at  Rorae.     At  this  time  the  poet  chose  to  retire  to  his  Sabine  farm,  and  breathe  the 

pure  raountain-atraosphere. 6.  Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris.    "  Adorn  the  under- 

%ker  with  all  his  gloomy  train,"    By  the  designalor  is  here  meant  the  individual,  whose 
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business  it  was  to  regulate  the  order  of  funerals,  arid  assign  to  every  person  his  rank  and 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  goddess  Libitina,  and  resembled  in  his 
general  duties  the  raodern  undertakers.  When  called  to  take  charge  of  afuneral  solemnity, 
the  designalor  usually  came  attended  by  a  troop  of  inferior  officers,  called  by  Seneca  li<- 
bitinarii,  stich  as  the  pollinctores,  vcspilloncs,  ustorcs,  sandapilarii ,  &c.  These  attendants 
were  all  arrayed  in  black,  and,  beside  their  other  duties,  served  to  keep  off  the  crowd  like 
the  lictors  of  the  magistrates,  with  whom  they  are  compared  by  the  language  of  the  text. 

Consult  Kirchman,  de  Fun.  4.  9. 7.  Matercula.     '*  Tender  mother." 8.   Officiosa  sedu- 

litas.  li  An  assiduous  attendance  on  the  great."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Bothe  ; 
"  Ctientium  mane  ad  satutationem  concurrentium,  et  per  magnam  diei  partem  patronos  comitan- 

tium." Opcllaforensis.     "  The  petty  operations  of  the  bar." 9.  Testamenta  resignat. 

The  autumnal  season,  when  the  greatest  mortality  prevailed,  is  here  said,  by  the  agency  o'f 
assiduous  attention  on  the  great,  and  by  the  distracting  business  of  the  bar,  to  open  wills, 
i.  e.  to  kill ;  wills  never  being  opened  until  the  death  of  the  testator. 

10.  Quodsi.    Referring  here  to  time.    '-When,  howcver."    Compare  Lambinus  ad  loc. 

Albanis.     Equivalent  to  Latinis.     For  some  reraarks  on  the  climate  of  Italy,  comparc 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  9.  3. 11.  Admare.     Lambinus  thinks  the  reference  is  here 

to  the  smus  Tarcntinus,  an  opinion  which  derives  support  from  verse  45,  and  also  from  Ode 

2.  6.  10. Sibiparcet.     "  Be  careful  of  himself.'1  i.  e.  will  guard  himself  against  whatever 

might  prove  injurious  to  health. 12.  Contractusque  leget.     "  And  will  amuse  himself  with 

reading  in  some  snug  little  apartment."  With  contractus  supply  in  locum  angustum.  There 
are  other  explanations,  however,  of  this  clause.  Some  commentators  think  contractus  a 
metaphorical  expression,  taken  from  a  mariner's  reefing  the  sails  in  a  storm,  and  particular- 
Jy  in  the  winter-season,  and  they  suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  poet  will  read  and 
write  with  less  application  and  earnestness  during  the  winter,  but,  when  spring  arrives,  will 
return,  under  full  sail,  as  it  were,  to  Rome.  This,  however,  is  far-fetched.  Others  believe, 
that  the  poet  wishes  to  picture  to  us  a  man  chilled  with  cold,  who  draws  himself  up  into  a 
smaller  compass  ;  and  thus  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  contractus :  prae  frigore."     This,  too, 

is  an  inferior  mode  of  interpretation. 13.  Hirundine  prima.     "  With  the  first  swallow," 

1.  e.  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring.  Swallows  denote  the  spring,  and  to  come  back 
with  the  first  swallow  was  to  return  vereprimo.  Compare  the  beautiful  Greek  adage:  fjyi- 
\thuv  tq  -Sipoj  XaXeT. 

14.  Non,  quo  more piris  vesci,  kc.  The  idea  intended  tobe  conveyed  is  this:  Thou  hastnot 
gifted  me  with  what  thou  thyself  despised,  as  the  Calabrian  rustic  gave  away  his  pears,  or 
as  a  foolish  prodigal  squanders  upon  others  wbat  he  regards  as  contemptible  and  valueless, 
but  thou  hast  bestowed  such  things  upon  thy  poet,  as  a  good  and  wise  man  is  always  prepar- 
ed  to  give  to  those  whom  he  deems  worthy  of  them.— — 16.  Benigne.  "  I  thank  thee  kind- 
]y."  Bene  and  bcnigne  were  terms  of  politeness  among  the  Romans,  as  ku^Zs  and  iiratvtj 
among  the  Greeks,  when  they  refused  any  thing  offered  to  them. — —21.  Haec  seges  ingratos 
tulit,  &c.  "  This  soil  has  produced,  and  ever  will  produce,  ungrateful  men,"  i.  e.  this  liberali- 
ty  has  had,  and  in  all  ages  willhave,  ingratitude  for  its  certain  crop.  A  foolish  and  unmean- 
ing  prodigality  deserves  no  better  return  ;  for  acknowledgment  ought  alvvays  to  be  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  benefitreceived,  and  what  is  given  in  this  manner  is  not  worthy  the  narne  of 
abenefit.     Compare  the  Greek  expression,  ras  x®PtTai  <xxjPl™s  Xa9l^£(7^at>  to  grant  a  favour 

with  so  bad  a  grace,  as  not  to  make  it  an  obligation. 22.  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait 

esseparatus.  "  A  good  and  wise  man  saysthat  he  is  ready  for  the  deserving."  i.  e.  profes- 
ses  himself  ready  to  confer  favours  on  those  who  deserve  them.  The  allusion  in  vir  bonus 
et  sapiens isto  Maecenas.  We  have  here  an  elegant  imitation,  in  paratus,  of  the  Greek  con- 
struction,  by  which  anominative  is  joined  with  the  infinitive  whenever  the  reference  is  to 
ihe  same  person.  Thus  the  expression  in  the  text,  if  converted  into  Greek,  would  be,  b  ku- 
jtfs  K?.*mPM  TJis  c^crc  ^trtv  ^rm  m69wo$>.    The  common  Latin  strueture  renuires  se  varatujn  e$* 
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se.  Catullus  (4.  2.)  imitates  the  Greek  idiora  :  "  Phaselus  ille,  quem  videtis  hospites,  Att  fuisnc, 
navium  celerrimus."     Compare  also  expianatory  Notes,  Ode  3.27.73.  and  Matthiae,  G.  G. 

§,.  535,  vol.  2.  p.  807. 23.  Ner  tamen  ignorat,  quid  distant  aera  lupinis.     "  And  yet  is  not 

ignorant  how  true  money  differs  from  lupines."  The  players  upon  tbe  stage  werc  accus- 
tomed  to  make  use  of  lupines  instead  of  real  coin,  (compare  Murcius,  atl  Plaut.  Poen.  3.  2. 
20  ),  and  so  also  boys  at  their  games.  Hence,  when  the  poet  states,  that  the  good  and  wise 
man  can  distinguish  well  between  true  eoiu  and  that  which  players  use  upon  the  stage,  or 
boys  at  their  games,  he  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  sucb  a  man  knows  what  he  gives, 
that  he  can  tell  whether  it  be  of  value  or  otherwise,  whether  it  be  suitable  or  unsuitable  to 

him  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 24.  Dignum  praestabo  me  eiiam  pro  laude  merentis.     "  I, 

too,  as  the  praiseof  my  benefactor  demands,/will  show  myself  worthy  of  the  gifts  that  I 
have  received,"  i.  e.  I  will  show  myself  worthy  of  what  my  generous  patron  has  bestowed 
upon  me,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  praise  of  having  conferred  his  favours  on  a  deserving  ob- 
ject.     Some  commentators,  with  less  propriety,  make  pro  taude  merentis  a  tmesis  for  laudc 

promerentis,  which  is  far  from  iraproving  the  sense. 25.   Usquam  discedere.     "  To  go  any 

where  from  tliee."  i.  e.  to  leave  thy  society  and   Rome. 26.  Forte  latus.     "  My  former 

vigour."  Lutus  and  latera  are  frequently  used  in  the  Latin  writers  to  indicate  strength  of 
body,  as  both  corporeal  vigour  and  decay  show  themselves  mo$t  clearly  in  that  part  of  the 

human  frame. 26.  Nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos.     ".  The  black  locks  that  once   sbaded 

my  narrow  forehead."  As  regards  the  estimation  in  which  low  foreheads  were  held  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  mark  of  beauty,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  33.  5. 
In  the  present  case  the  reference  would  seem  to  be  to  the  hair's  being  worn  so  low  down  as 

almostto  cover  the  forehead. 27.  Dulceloqui.     "My  former  powers  of  pleasing  con~ 

verse." Ridere  decorum.     "  The  becoming  laugh   that  once  was  rnine." 28.  Fugam 

Cinarae  protervae.  Horace,  elsewhere,  (Ode  4.  1.  3.).  tells  us  that  he  was  a  young  man  when 
he  surrendered  his  heart  to  the  charms  of  Cinara. 

29.  Forte  pzr  angustam,  &c.  The  construction  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  I  am 
not  one,  Maecenas,  that  wishes  merely  lo  feed  and  fatten  in  thy  abode  ;  I  have  not  crept 
into  thy  dwelling  as  the  field-mouse  did  into  the  basket  of  corn  ;  for  if  I  am  indeed  like  the 
field-mouse  in  the  fable,  and  if  my  only  object  in  coming  nigh  thee,  has  had  reference  to 
self,  then  am  l  willing  to  surrender  all  the  favours  that  thy  kndness  has  bestowed  upon  me. 

-29.   Tevuis  nitedida.     "  A  lean   field-mouse."     Consult  Various  Readings.     Some  com- 

mentators  makethe  nitedula  identical  withthe  ^vSpoBdrris  of  the  Greeks,  but  this  latter  ani- 
mal  wonld  rather  seem  to  be  the  squirrel.— — 30.  Cumeram  frumenti.  "  A  bnsket  of  corn." 
Cumera  here  denotes  a  large  speeies  of  basket,  or  hamper.     For  the  various  meanings  of  the 

term,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,   Serm.   1.1.  52. 31.  Pleno  corpore.     "  Being  grown 

fat."  Compare  the  remark  of  Bentley  :  "  In  Horaiiana  haec  fabula,  non  saturatam  modo 
(nitedulam)  sed  et  pinfsuefactam  esse  conslat.  h<  quod  ipsa  rerba  declarant :  macra  enim  ct  te- 
nuis  irrepserat,  pleno  corpore  exirefrustra  ronabatur.  Quid  sitcorpus  pltnum  Celsvs  te  docebit, 
oiempe  macro  tt  tenui  contrarium,  pingiie  obesum.  (8.  9.)  '  Jd  vgevdum  cibis  uberoribus  estf  vt 
corpus  quam  ptenissimum  Jiat,  quo  mdius  os  vesliat.''     (1.3.)     '  Tenuis  vcro  liomo  nnpltre  se 

debet,\>\zxiasextenuarc.'n 34.  Har  ego  si  compellor  imagine,  &c.     "  If  I   be  addressed  by 

this  similitude,  I  ara  ready  to  resign  all  tha\  thy  favour  bas  bestowed."  i.  e.  if  this  fable  of 
the  field-mouse  be  applicable  to  me,  if  Ihave  crept  into  tliy  friendship  raerely  to  enjoy  tby 

munificent  kindness  and  benefit  myself,  &c. Resigno.     Compare   Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  3.  29.  54. 

35.  Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo,  &,c.  "  Neither  do  1,  sated  with  delicacies,  applaud  the  slum- 
"bers  of  the  poor,  nor  ara  I  willing  to  excbange  my  present  repose,  and  the  perfect  freedom 
that  accompanies  it,  for  all  the  riches  of  the  Arabians."  Tbe  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea, 
tbat  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  first  surfeit  themselves,  and  then  extol  the  frugal  tables  and 
the  easy  slumbers  of  the  poor,  but  that  he  has  always  loved  a  life  of  repose  and  freedom. 
*nd  will  alwaysprefer  such  an  one  to  the  splendours  of  tbe  hi«he?t  affluence-    Hencet.be 
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?ame  iilea  ie  involved  in  this  sentence,  as  in  the  pass?.ge3  which  immediatelypreccde,  name 
Jy,  that  the  poet  has  never  sought  the  friendship  of  his  patron  merely  for  the  sake  of  in- 

dulging  in  a  life  of  luxury. Altilium.     The  epithet   aliilis,  in    ils  general   import,  denotcs 

any  thing  fattened  for  hutnan  food  ;  whcn  takeu  iu  a  special  sense,  however,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent  ihstance,  it  refers  to  birds,  parlicularly  those  of  the  rarer  kind,  reared  for  this  purpose 
in  an  aviary.  Compare  Juvcnul,  5.  166. — — 37  Saepc  verecundim  laudasti ;  Ilcrquc,  Patcr- 
que,  &c.  "  Thou  hast  often  commended  ray  moderation  ;  when  present  thou  hast  heanl 
thyself  saluted  by  me  as  King,  and  Father  ;  nor  have  I  been  more  sparing  in  thy  praise, 
•whf  n  thou  wert  absent,  by  a  single  word."  For  a  literal  translation,  understand  audisti  witli 
■ncc  verbo  parcius  ahsens,  and,  as  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  in  which  the  verb  is  hcre  em- 
liloyed  ('•  thou  hast  heard  thyself  called,"  i.  c.  thou  ha?t  been  called  or  saluted,)  coinpare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  7.  101.  and2.  6.  20.  Horace  is  not  afraid  to  call  Maecenas 
liimself  as  a  witness  oi  his  disinterestedness  and  gratitude.  Thou  hast  often,  says  he,  com- 
mended  me  for  a  moderation,  which  could  aloue  set  bounds  to  thy  liberality.  Thou  know- 
est  that  l  ever  spoke  of  thee  in  the  language  of  tenderness  and  respect,  as  my  friend  and  be- 

nefactor. Ver ■cwidum.     It  will  be   .erceived  from  the  foregoing  note,  that  we  have,  with 

Lambiuu-;,  referred  this  term  to  the  modnration  of  the  poet,  amid  the  favours  of  his  patron. 

Most  coramentators,  however,  makeit  allude  merely  to  his  modesty  of  deportment. Rex- 

que  Paterque.  The  first  of  tbese  appellations  refers  to  the  liberality,  the  second  to  the  kind 
and  friendly  feelings,  of  .Vlaeoenas  toward  the  bard. 

39.  Inspice  sipossum  donata  reponere  lattus.  "  See,  whether  I  can  cbeerfully  restore  wbat 
thou  hast  given  me."  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  f  said  just  now, 
that  if  the  fable  of  the  field-mouse  were  applicable  to  my  own  case,  I  was  perfectl)  williug 
to  resign  all  the  favours  which  thy  kindness  had  couferred  upon  me.     Try  me  then,  my  pa- 

tron,  and  see  whether  1  ara  sincere  in  what  I  have  said. 40.  Haud  male  Tclemachus,  &c. 

"  Well  did  Telemachus  answer,  the  ofifspriug  of  the  patient  tlysses."  This  answer  of  Tc- 
lemachus  is  taken  from  the  4th  book  of  the  Odvssey,  and  was  made  to  Menelaus,  who  urged 
him  to  accept  a  present  of  horses.  The  application  is  obvious :  Tibur,  or  Tarentum,  was 
our  poefs  Ithaca,  where  !VIaecenas's  gifts  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  the  present 

of  Menelaus  to  Telemachus. Patitntis.     Compare  the  Komeric  ToXvrAd^ros,  -itoKvTXfyovas, 

?a\acri<ppovos. — —41.   N&n  est  optas  Ithace  lecus,  &c     Horace  has  here  eypressed  Hom.  Od.  4. 

601.  seqq. -Ut  neque  planis  porrcctus  spatiis,  hc.     "  As  it  is  neither  extended  in  plains  nor 

abounds  with  much  grass."     Compare  the  description  given  of  this  island  by  Sir  W.  Gell. 

"  The  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Itbaca."     Lond.  1807. 45.   Vacuum  Tibur.     "  The 

calm  retreat  of  Tibur."  The  epithet  vacuum  is  here  equivalent  in  some  respect  to  otiosum, 
and  designates  Tiburas  a  place  of  calm  retreat  for  the  poet,  and  of  literary  leisure.     As  re- 

gards  Tibur  itself,  compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13. Imlelle  Tarentum.      "  Thc 

peaceful  Tarentum."  Compare  the  remark  of  Doring :  "  Imbellt  Tarentum.  Ubi  tran- 
quilla  tt  pacata  erant  omnia,  (das  friedliche,  stille  Tarent)."  Compare  also  Explnnatory 
Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  29. 

46.  Strenum  etfortis.  "  Active  and  brave."  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  Lucius  Marcius 
Philippus,  of  whom  Cicero  makes  frequent  mention.  He  was  equally  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence  and  courage,  whtch  raised  him  to  the  censorship  and  consulship.  Compare,  in  rela- 
tion  to  this  individual,  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic  (Index  Historicus,  s.  v.  L.  Philippus.)  The  little 
tale  here  introduced,  is  the  longest,  but  not  the  least  agreeable,  of  the  three  with  which  Ho- 
race  has  enlivened  his  letter.  It  is  told  with  that  natural  ease  aud  vivacity,  which  can  only 
make  these  kinds  of  stories  pleasing.  The  object  of  the  poet  is  to  show  how  foolishly 
those  persons  act,  who  abandon  a  situation  in  life  which  suits  them,  and  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed,  for  one  of  a  higher  character  and  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits. 

47.    Ab  officiis.      "  From   the   duties  of  his    profession." Octavam  circiter  Jioram. 

'•  About  the  eighth  hour."  i.  e.  about  two  o'c!ock.  The  first  hour  of  the  day,  among  the 
Romans.  cornmenced  at  six  o'clock.     Tbe  courts  onened  at  nine  o'clock.     Compare  Expla- 
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natory  Nbtes,  Serra.  1.  9.  36. 48.  Foro.    It  is  collected  from  Livy  (1.  12.)  and  Diohysiag 

(2.  66,).  that  the  Forum  was  situated  betvveen  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills  ;  and  fromt 
Vitruvius  vve  learn,  that  its  shape  vvas  that  of  a  reetangle,  the  length  of  vvhich  exceeded  the 
breadth  by  one-third.  From  these  data,  which  agree  vvith  other  incidental  circumstances,  ifc 
is  generally  thought,  that  the  four  angles  of  the  Roman  forum  were  formed  by  the  arch  of 
Severus  atthe  foot  of  the  Capitol  ;  the  arch  of  Fabian,  at  the  termination  of  the  Via  Sacra; 
the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  ;  and  that  of  the  Consolazione,  be- 
lovv  the  Capitol.     The  ground  which  it  occupied  is  now  commonly  knovvn  by  the  name  ot 

Campo  Vaccino. Carinas.     By  "  the  Carinae*'  is  meant  a  quarter  of  tbe  city,  so  called,  as 

Nardini  not  improbably  supposes,  from  its  being  placed  in  a  hollow  between  the  Coelian, 
Esquiline,  and  Palatine  hills.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  situate  in  the  fourth  region.  The 
Carinae,  according  to  Nardini,  corresponded  with  that  portion  of  the  modcrn  city  which  is 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Pantani.  From  the  epithet  of  lautae%  whicb  Virgil  applies  to 
it,  we  may  infer,  that  the  houses  vvhich  stood  in  this  quarter  of  ancient  Rome  were  distin- 
guished  by  an  air  of  superior  elegance  and  grandeur.  {Virg.  Aen.  8.  359.  Compare  Servi- 
us,  ad  loc.)  From  the  same  passage  of  Virgil  it  appears  that  the  Carinae  did  not  stand  very 
far  from  the  Forum.  To  Philip,  however,  vvho  was  now  advanced  in  years,  the  distance  ap- 
peared  too  great.  In  the  Carinae,  beside  the  dwelling  of  the  individual  just  mentioned, 
werethe  abodes  of  other  distinguished  Romana,  and  among  them  that  of  Pompey,  which 
was  subsequently  in  the  possession  of  Marc  Antony,  (Dio  Cass.  48.),  of  Tiberius,  (Suet* 
Tib.  15.),  and  finally»  of  the  elder  Gordian.     (Capitol.  Gord.  2.) 

50.  Adrasum.    "  Close  shaved."    Consult  Various  Readings. Vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra. 

"  In  a  barber's  shop,  that  resort  of  idlers."  Vacua  is  here  equivalent  to  otiosa.  Compare 
Donalus,  ad  Terent.  Phorm.  1.2.39.  "  Tonstrina  apta  sedes  otiosis."  With  regard  to  the 
term  umbra,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  rendered  by  the  word  "  shop,"  in  order  to  suit 

modern  ideas,  it  properly  denotes  a  shed  oravvning  open  to  the  street. 51.  Cultellopro- 

prios  purgantem  leniter  ungues.  "  Paring  his  ovvn  nails  vvith  a  careless  air."  Proprios  here 
denotes  his  doing  for  himself  what  vvas  commonly  dOne  by  the  barber.  The  ancient  bar- 
bers  attended  to  three  things,  cutting  hair,  shaving,  and  paring  the  nails  of  the  hands,  (those 
on  the  feet  were  pared  at  the  baths).  The  last  of  these  three  employments  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressed  by  the  verbs  ovv^^«i/,  and  d7rovv^t^£ti/.  ( Compare  Aristophanes,  Equit.706.  and  the 
scholia  ad  loc.  Pollux.  2. 146.  and  Kilhn,  adPoll.  7. 165.)  Subsequently..  however,  a  distinc- 
tion  was  made,  and  Swx^v  meant  merely  to  present  the  nails,  while  anowx^v  signified 
to  pare  them.  (Compare  Meursius,  ad  Phryn.  Eclog.p.  126.  seqq.)  It  would  appear  proba- 
ble,  however,  from  a  passage  of  Artemidorus  (1, 22.  p.  36.  ed.  Reiff.)  that  this  dislinction  was 
rather  a  refinement  of  the  grammarians  than  founded  on  the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking. 
The  little  knives,  (cultelli),  which  they  used  for  paring  nails,  were  called  in  Greek  dwxKrr^- 
iaa  [xaxaipia,  (Pollux,  10. 140.  and  Jungermann,  adloc.)  In  cutting  the  hair,  the  barbers  used, 
not  scissors,  but  razors  of  different  sizes.  Lucian,  in  speaking  of  the  shop  of  a  barber, 
raakes  mention  of  a  large  number  of  razors  used  for  this  purpose  (Adv.  indoct.  c.  29.)  Pol- 
lux,  who  in  two  places,  alludes  to  the  instruments  of  a  barber  (2.  32.  and  10. 140.)  calls  such 
razors  jxaxaipas  KovpiSag.  Sometimes  two  razors  were  employed,  forming  a  kind  of  scissors. 
This  wsls  termed  Sl-xXii  /xaxaipa.  (Pollux.  2.  32.)  The  essential  point  was  that  the  hair 
should  be  cut  even.  (Compare  Horace,  Serm.  1.  3.  31.  and  Salmasius^  d&  Coma,p.2& 
seqq,) 

52.  Non  laevejussa  Philippi  accipiebat.    "  Was  very  smart  at  taking  Philip's  commands." 

53.  Qwaere  et  refer.     Philip's  object  in  sending  his  slave  on  this  errand  was  as  follows  ; 

Returning  home  from  the  fatiguing  avocations  of  the  bar,  and  complaining  of  the  distance 
to  his  own  abode,  which,  though  short  in  itself,  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  caused  to 
appear  long  to  him,  Philip  espies,  on  a  sudden,  a  person  seated  at  his  ease  in  a  barber's 
shop,  and  paring  his  nails  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  composure.  Touched  with  a  feeling 
somewhat  like  envy,  on  beholding  a  man  so  much  happier  to  all  appearances  tban  himseM". 
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Ye  sends  his  siave  to  ascerlain  who  the  individual  was,  and  to  learn  all  about  hita. 5.5. 

Vnde  domo.     "  Of  what  country." 54.   Quo  sit  patre.     Tliose  critics  who  maintain  that 

Adrasum  in  the  50th  verse  should  hc  abraum,  as  denoting  a  freed  man,  (i.  e.  one  that  had  just 
received  his  manumission,  and  had  just  had  his  hcad  shaved  in  consequenee),  meet  with  a 
great  obstacle  to  their  opiniou  in  the  words  qvo  sit  patre.  For,  if  Philip  saw  him  to  he  a 
freedman,  he  certainly  never  would  have  euquired  about  his  father. — 56.   Tenui  rensu.     "  Of 

small  fortune." 56.  Sinccrimint  natum.     "Born  without  a  stain,"  i.  e.   of  respectable 

parents. 57.   Et  propcrar.    loco  ct  <essarc,  k,c*     "  That  he  was  wont,  as  oecasion  required, 

to  ply  his  business  with  activity  and  take  his  ease,  to  gain  a  little  and  spend  it.  '  Locois 
here  equivalent  to  ttmporc  opportuno.     Compare  the  remark  of  Poring:  "  Qu<:e  opportuno 

tempcre  jiu  t,   loeo  ficri  dicuntnr." 58.    Qaudentem  p,.rvis  sodalibus  et  lare  certo,  &c. 

"  Delighting  in  a  few  companions  of  humble  life,  and  in  a  house  of  his  own,  ai;d  also  in 
the  publicshows,  and,  when  the  business  of  the  day  wasover,  in  a  walk  through  the  Campus 
Martius."  As  regards  the  expression  lare  certo,  compare  the  remark  of  Doring:  "  Intellige 
domum  proprium  et  peculiarem  e  qua  a  nemine  ptlli  poterat  Vulteius." 

60.  Scilari  libet  ex  ipso,  &c.     "I  would  know  from  the  man  himself  all  that  thou  re- 

portest.'1 62.  Benigne.     "I  thank  thy  master  kindly  "     Mena  expresses  his  thanks  for 

the  honour  of  the  invitation-,  but  at  the  same  time   declines  accepting  it.     Compare,  as  re- 

gards  the  force  of  bcnigne,  the  note  on  verse  16. 63.  Jmprobus.     "  The  rascal." Et  tc 

negligit  aut  horret.  "  And  either  slights,  or  is  afraid  of,  thee."  Horrere  and  korror  are  pro- 
perly  meant  of  that  awe  and  respect,  which  we  feel  when  approaching  any  thinv  siacred; 
and  as  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  look  upon  great  men  as  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  rank  of 
mortals,  the  same  words  have  been  used  to  express  the  respect  they  feel  when  admitted  to 
their  presence,  as  well  as  the  dread  they  have  of  coming  into  it. — -64.  Vulteium  mane 
Philippus,  &c.  "  Next  morning  Philip  comes  upon  Vulteius,  as  he  was  selling  old  second- 
hand  trumpery  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  and  salutes  him  first."  The  verb  occupare,  as 
here  employed,   means  to  surprise,  to  come  upon  another  before  he  is  aware  of  our  ap- 

proach.     Compare  the  Greek  fddveiv. 65.   Tunirato  popcllo.     This  expression  literally 

refers  to  the  poorer  part  of  the  citizens  as  clad  merely  m  tunics,  their  poverty  preventing 
them  from  purchasing  a  toga  in  which  to  appear  abroad.  Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to 
have  had  the  same  dress,  whence  homo  tunicatus  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  Plaut  Poenul.  5. 

3.  2. Scruta.     By  this  term  is  meant  any  kind  of  old  second-hand  furniture,  moveables, 

clothes,  &.c.  and  they  vvho  vended  them  were  called  scrutarii.  Menas  was  spoken  of  in  a 
preceding  line  (56t  )  asa/?meco,  or  cryer,  and  amongthe  duties  of  this  class  of  persons  was 
that  of  attending  at  auctions  and  calling  out  the  price  bidden  for  the  articles  put  up.  This 
would  allow  Mena  many  opportunities  of  making  bargains  for  himself,  and,  when  not  other- 
wise  employed,  becoming  a  scrutarius. 

66.  JHe  Philippo  excusare  laborem,  hc.  '!  He  began  to  plead  to  Philip  his  laborious  voca- 
tion  and  the  fetters  of  hire,  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  waited  upon  him  that  morning;  in 
fine,  for  not  having  seen  him  first."  The  expression  mercenaria  vincla  refers  to  his  employ- 
me nt  as  praeco,  and  his  labouring  in  it  for  regular  hire.     Compare  the  remark  of  Dorin» : 

"  Per  vincula  mercenaria  intelligc  officia  pracconi  pro  conslituta  mercedc  obeunda.^ 68. 

Quod  non  mane  domum  venisset.  Clients  and  others  waited  upon  distinguished  men  early  in 
the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects.  Mena  apologises  fcr  not  having  called 
upon  Philip  at  this  time,  both  to  salute  him  and  excuse  himself  for  not  having  accepted  his 

invitation. 69.  Sic.     "  On  this  condition. ^70.  Ut  libet.    A  form  of  assenting. 71, 

Post  nonam.     "  After  the  ninth  hour."    Or,  to  adopt  our  own  phraseology,  "  after  three 

o'clock." 72.  Dicenda  tacenda.     "  Whatever  came  into  his  head."     Literally  :  things  to 

be  mentioned,  and  things  about  which  silence  should  have  been  kept.  The  poet  evidently 
intends  this  as  an  allusion  to  the  efFects  of  Philip's  good  old  Avine  upon  his  new  guest. 

73.  Hic  ubisaepe  occnltum,  &c.    "  He,  when  he  had  often  been  seen  to  repair,  like  a  fish 
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to  the  concealed  hook,  in  thc  morniag  a  client,  and  now  a  constant  guest,  is  desired,  on  tfae 
proclaiming  of  the  Latin  holidays,  to  accojnpany  Philip  to  his  country-seat  near  the  city." 

75.  Mane  dicns.     Compare  note   on  verse  68. 76.  Indictis.     Understand  a   tonsule. 

The  Feriae  Latiuac,  or  Latin  hoiidays,  were  first  appointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  but 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last  for 
four  days.  They  were  kept  with  great  solernnity  on  the  Alban  mountain.  The  consuls  al- 
ways  cdebrated  these  hoiidays  before  they  set  out  to  their  provinces  ;  and  if  they  had  nct 
been  rightly  performed,  or  if  any  thirig  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  them. 
Tue  epiihet  indictae  marks  them  as  moveabie,  and  appointed  at  thepleasure  of  the  consul,  a 
circumstance  which  places  them  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rtatae  feriae,  or  fixed  festivals 
of  the  Romans.    Fhilip  could  go  into  the  country  during  these  holidays,  as  the   courts  were 

then  shut. 77.  Mannis.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  27.  7. 79.  Lt  sibi  dum 

requicm,  &.c.     "  And  while  he   seeks  diversion  for  hirnseif,  while   he   endeavours  to  draw 

amusement  from   every    thing." 80.  Septcm  scstertia.      "  Seven   thousand    sesterces." 

Equal  to  about  $250. Mutua  septem  promittit.     "Promises  to  lend  him  seven  thousand 

more." 

83.  Exnitido.     "  From  a  spruce  cit." Atque  sulcos  et  vineta  crcpat  mera.     "Andtalks 

of  nothing  but  furrows  and  vineyards."  Mera  is  here  literally,  "solely,'  "  only,"  being 
the  neuter  of  the  adjective  used  adverbially.     With  regard  to  the  verb  crepat,  compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  18.  5. 84.  Praeparat  ulmos.     •'  Prepares  his  elms,"  i.  e.  for  the 

vines  to  grovv  around. 85.  fmmoritur  stadiis,  «fec.     "  He  almost  kills  himself  with  eager 

applicationto  his  labours,  and  gtows  old  before  his  time  through  a  desire  of  possessing  more,'* 

i.  e.  of  increasing  his  wealth. 87.  Spem  mentita  seges.    "  His  harvest  dec»  ived  his  hopes." 

89.  Iratus.     Angry  vvith    himself  for   having  ever  left   his  former  peaceful   and  happy 

life. 90.  Scabrum.     "  Rough."     Compare    the   scholiast,  "  sf/ualiaum  propter  laboremJ' 

After  Menas  had  turned  farmer,  he  ceased  to  be  nitidus,  and  neglected  his  person. 91. 

Durus  nimis  attentusque.     "  Too   lai  oriou9    and    tarnest. " 92.    Pol.    •*  Faith." 93. 

Poncre.     Used  for  imponere,  i.  e.  dare.     Compare  the  Greek  nMvai  uvofxa. 98.  Qui  semel 

aspexk,  &c.   "Let  him  who  has  once  perceived  hovv  much  better  the  things  he  has  discarded 

are  than  those  for  which  he  has  sougbt,  return  in  titiSe,"  &c. 98.  Suo  modulo  acpede.  "  By 

his  own  last  and  foot,"  i.  e.  by  the  measure  of  his  own  foot,  by  his  own  proper  standard. 


EPISTLE  8.  Horace  gives  us  in  this  epistle  a  picture  of  himself,  as  made  up  of  contra» 
dictions  and  chagrin,  miserable  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  dissatisfied 
he  could  not  tell  why ;  in  fine,  a  comple  hypochondrtac.  If  the  poet  really  intended  this  for 
his  own  portrait,  it  mustbe  confessed  to  be  very  unlike  the  joyous  carelessness  of  his  Hfe  in 
general.  In  almost  perfect  health,  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  supported  by  a  good 
understanding  he  makes  himself  wretched  with  causeless  disrjuif  tudes,  and  an  unaccoun- 
table  waywardness  of  temper.  May  we  nut  suppose  that  the  Epk-urean  principles  of  Ho- 
race  forbid  any  such  app!ication  to  himself,  and  that  he  merely  assumes  these  infirmities, 
that  he  may  with  more  p  diteness  reproach  Aibiuovanus,  who  was  actually  subject  to  them  ? 
Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Torrentius  and  others  of  the  commentators. 


1.  Celsogrsudereetbeneremgerere  Albinovano,  &c.    The  order  of  construction  is  as  fol- 
loWs  :     Musa  rogata,  refer  felso  Albinoiano,  comiti  scnbaeque  Neronis,  gaudere  et  gerere  rcm 

bene. Gaudere  et  bencrem gerere  refer.     •'  Bear  joy  and  prosperity,'  i.  e.  give  joy  and  wish 

success.     In  place  of  using  the  common   Latin  form  of  salutation,  Salutem,  Horace  here 
imitates  the  Greek  raode  of  expression,  %afp«v  nal  tl  ttd&tteiv,  on  which  construction  consult 
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Ifc«,  £(iipt.  GfOMi  />.  385.  e<A  Ojy;;.   1S13. 2.  Comtfi  scribacqve  Nercnis.     Celsus  Albino- 

vanus  has  already  been  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  retinue   of  Tiberius,  (Epist.  1.  3- 

15.)  who  was  at  that  time  occupied  with  the  atTairs  of  Annenia. 3.   Dic,  mvlia  ct  pulchra 

utinantcm.  Scc.  "  Tell  him,  that,  tliough  promising  many  fine  fhings,  ]  live  mither  well  uor 
agreeahlv."  The  dibtinction  here  made,  is  one,  obsers'es  Francis,  of  pure  Epicuienn  mo- 
rality.  Rcctc  viicre  is  to  live  accordiug  to  the  rules  of  virtue  ;  and  rioere  su  cittr  to  have  no 
other  guidance  for  our  actions  but  pleasure  and  our  pa?-ions.     As  regards  the  force  of  mi~ 

nantcm.  in  this  same  passage,  cnmpare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.   9. 1.  Haud  qnia 

grando,  &e.  "  Not  because  the  hail  has  bruised  my  vines.  or  tlie  heat  blasted  the  ohve,"  &c. 
i.  e.  my  dUquiet  arises  not  from  the  cares  of  wealth  ll  is  not  produced  by  the  feelings 
that  break  the  repose  of  the  rich,  when  their  vineyards  have  been  lashed  by  tbe  hail,  or  their 

olive-grounds  ha\e  suffered  from  the  immoderate  heats,  &c. 5.  Momorderit.     Tbe   verb 

mordeo  (here  equivalent  to  uro)  is  applied  by  the  Latiu  writers  to  denote  the   effects  a<=  well 

of  cotd  as  of  heat. 6.  Longinquis  in  agris.     Compare  Esplanatory  INotes,  Epode    1.   27. 

7    Minusialiius      "  Less  sound."     The  poet  describes  himself  (if  indeed  he  reiers  to 

his  own  case)  as  labouring  under  that  peculiar  malady,  wlrch  is  now  termed  bypochundria, 
and  which  has  its  seat  far  more  in  the  mind  than  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  picture  that 
he  draws  admirably  delineates  the  condition  of  one  who  is  suffering  under  the   morbid  in- 

fluence  of  hypochondriac  feelings. 9.  Fidis  offendar  medicis.     "Because  I  am  displeased 

"with  my  faithful  physicians."     Wit h  irasrar.   sequar,  fugiam,  and  amem  respectively,  quia 

must  be  supplied  in  transiating. 10.   Cur  mefunesto  proveient  arcere  veierno.     "  For  being 

eager  to  rouse  me  from  this  fatal  lethargy."  Cur  is  here  equivalent  to  ideo,  quod.  Com- 
pare  Pliny,  Epist.  3.  5.     "  Repeto.  me  rorreptum  ab  co.  cur  ambu-artm,'"  and   the  othei  esam- 

ples  of  a  similar  usage  collected  by  Lambinus  from   Cicero  and  Livy Velerno.     Com- 

pare  the  language  of  Cclsus,  3.  20.  "  Jnhoc  (lethargicorum  raorbo)  mnrcor  et  incjpugnabi- 
lis  paene  dormiendi  necessitas.  Xfflhpyvv  Graeci  nominani.  Id  quoque  genns  acutrfm  est,  et,  nisi 
succurritur.  ceUnier  jugulat  " 

12.   Vento.sus.     "  Changeable  as  the  wind."     Corapare  Epist.  1.   9.37-     ''  Plchs  rcntosa.'' 

13.   Quu  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se.     "  How  he  rnanages  his  official  duties,  and  himself,"  i.  e. 

how  he  is  coming  cn  in  his  office  of  secretary,  and  what  he  is  doing  with  hiraself. 14.  Ju- 

reni.     "  The  young  prince  "     Aliuding  to  Tiberius,  who  was  then  about  twenty-two  years 

of  age. Cohorti.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  3.  6.- 17.   Ut  tufortunam,  &e. 

"  As  thou,  celsus,  bearest  t!iy  foitui-e,  so  wiilwebear  ourselves  unto  thee."  i.  e.  if,  amid 
thy  present  good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  thy  prince,  tliou  still  continuest  to  remember 
and  love  thy  former  friend,  so  will  he  in  turu  love  the?. 


EPISTLE  9.  A  letter  of  introdnction  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  given  by  the  poet  to  bie 
friend  Titius  Septimius.  Horace  seems  to  have  been  very  sensible  of  the 
care  and  nicety  that  were  requisite  on  such  occasions,  especially  in  addressing  the  Grcat. 
and  he  has  left  the  epistle  now  before  us  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  th»s.  He  stood  hi<ih  in 
favour  with  Tiberius,  and  the  regard  Aagustas  had  for  him  gave  bim  a  fartber  privilege, 
Mor^over,  Septimius  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  a  man  of  birth  and  known  merit :  vet 
with  what  modesty,  diffidence.  and  seeming  reluctance,  does  the  poet  recommend  bim  to 
the  notice  of  the  prince. — This  epistle  appear^  to  havebeen  wriitea  ashort  time  previousto 
the  departure  of  Tiberius  for  the  Eastern  provkiees. 


i.  Septmiius,  Claudi,  mmirum  inteiligit  unus,  &c.     "  O  Clauuius,  Seplimius  alone  knowt 

forsooth  how  highly  thou  esteemest  me."    The  poet  modestly  seeks  to  excuse  bis  own  bold» 

H  *ddressin£  an  epistle  like  the  present  to  the  young  TiberiflS,   on  the  sjound  that  hi* 
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friend  Septimiuswonld  have  that  he  stood  high  in  favour  with  the  prince,  whereas  he  him» 
self  knew  no  such  thing.  Thus  the  .«choliast  explains  unus  :  "  Solus.  Nam  neque  ipse  scia 
nec  credo.    As  regards  Septimius,  (Titius  Septimius),  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1. 

3,  9. 3.  Scilicet  ut,libi  se  laudare,  &c.     "  To  undertake  namely  to  recommend  and  intro- 

duce  him  to  you."  Some  editors  remove  the  comma  after  cogit  in  the  second  line,  and 
place  it  after scilicet.     Their  version  is  as  follows  :  "  and  by  his  entreaties  in  a  manner  com- 

pels  me  to  undertake,"  &c. 4.  Dignum  mente  donwque,  &c.   "  As  one  worthy  the  esteem 

andconfidence  of  Nero,  who  alvvays  selects  deserving  objects,"  i.  e.  one  whose  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  individual  addressed,  and  who  is  worthy 
of  being  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  becoming  a  member  of  his  household. 
This  verse  does  equal  honour  both  to  Tiberiusand  Septimius,  since  it  shows  the  one  a  dis- 
cerningprince,  and  the  other  a  deserving  man.  We  are  not  to  consider  these  as  words  of 
mere  compliment  on  the  part  of  the  poet.     Tiberius,  in  his  earlier  days,  was  indeed  the  per- 

son  he  is  here  represented  to  be,  a  good  judge  of  merit,  and  ready  to  reward  it. 5.  Mu- 

nere  fungi  propioris  amici.     "  That  1  fill  the  station   of  an  intimate  friend." 6.  Quidpos- 

sim  videt,  kc.  "  He  sees  and  knows  wbat  I  can  effect  with  thee  better  than  I  do  myself," 
j.  e.  he  sees  and  knows  the  extent  of  my  influence  with  thee,  &c.  This  explains  the  nimi- 
rum  intelligii  unus  of  the  first  line.     Compare  note  on  that  verse. 

8.  Sed  timui,  mea  ne,  &c.     «■'  But  I  was  afraid  lest  I   might  be  thought  to  have  pretended, 
that  my  interest  with  thee  was  less  than  it  really  is  ;  to  be  a  dissembler  of  my  own  strength, 

inclined  to  benefit   myself  alone." 10.  Blajoris  culpae.     The  major  culpa,  here  alluded 

to,  is  the  unwillingness  to  serve  a  friend.  11.  Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi praemia.  "  I  have 
descended  into  the  arena  to  contend  for  the  rewards  of  town-bred  assurance."  i.  e.  I  have 
resolved  at  last  to  put  in  for  a  share  of  those  revvards  which  a  little  city-assurance  is  pretty 
certain  of  obtaining.  Thefrons  urhana  is  sportively  but  truly  applied  to  that  open  and 
unshrinking  assurance  so  generally  found  in  the  populationof  cities.  Compare  the  remark 
of  Doring  :  "  Facete  frontem  duram  (impudentiam)  vocat  urbanam,  quia  nonraro  in  urbc  inve- 
niuntur,  qui,  ut  versu  sequente  dicitur,  pudorem  deponant."  And,  on  the  whole  clause,  com- 
pare  the  explanatory  retnark  of  Bothe  :  "  Dicit  se  velut  in  arenam  descendisse  ad  acquirenda 
yratmiafrontis,  h.   e.  impudentiae,  qualis  esse  soleai  hominum  urbanorum,  quibus  fere  datur, 

quod  petunt.'1'' 13.   Scribe  tui  gregis  hunc.    "  Enrol  this  person  among  thy  retinue."    Grex 

is  here  taken  in  a  good  sense  to  denote  a  society  of  friends  and  followers.  Corapare  Cict- 
m,  Omt.  2.  62.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  33. 


EPISTLE  10.  The  poet  loved  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  indulge,  amid  rural  scenes,  in 
reading,  and  in  wooing  his  muse.  Fuscus,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  pre- 
ference  to  a  city-Iife,  though  in  every  thing  else  his  views  and  feelings  were  in  unison  wilh 
thoseof  his  friend.  In  the  present  epistle,  therefore,  Horace  states  to  his  old  companion 
Ihe  grounds  of  his  choice,  and  painis,  in  masterly  colours,  the  innocent  pleasures,  the  sim- 
plicity,  and  the  calm  repose  of  a  country-life. 


1.  Urbis  amalorem.   Beautifully  opposed  to  ruris  amatores  in  the  following  line. Fuscum 

salvere  jubemus.  "  Bid  Fuscus  hail."  Fuscus  Aristius,  who  is  here  addressed,  was  a  distin- 
guished  gramraarian  and  rhetorician  of  the  day,  a  man  of  probity,  but  too  much  influenced 
by  the  desireof  accumulatingriches,  the  comraon  vice  of  the  times,  and  preferring  there- 
fore  a  city-life  to  the  repose  of  the  country.     He  is  the  same  individual  to  whom  the  22d 

ode  of  the  first  book  is  addressed.     Compare  Ernesti,  Onomasticon,  s.  v.  Aristius. 3. 

Paene  gemelli      'Almost  twins."     Corapare  Serm.  1.  3.  44. 4.  Et  alter.     Supply  ne- 

gaJ^and  compare  SallusL  Cat,  ^O.  «  Idemvdla  atque  nolk3  m-dmumfirma  amiciiia  e^,"—— ^ 
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finuuimus pariter  vetuU  notiquc  cohunbi.  "  We  nod  assent  to  eacli  other,  like  oltl  aud  cpn- 
stant  doves."     Supply  vcluli,  or  siculi,  and  compare  the  explanatory  rernark  of  DGring  :  "  SL 

aller  ait,  alter  quoque  ait,  altcr  allcri  in  omnire  parimodo  annuil." Noti.    Alluding  lite- 

rally  to  long  acquaintance,  and  to  constancy  of  attachment  resulting  therefrom. 6.  Ni- 

dum.  The  comparison  is  still  kept  up,  and  the  city  to  which  Fuscus  clings,  and  in  which 
all  his  desires  appear  to  centre,  is  beantifully  styled  the  nest,  which  he  is  said  to  keep,  while 
the  poet  roams  abroad.  Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Nidum*.  i.  e.  civitatcm,  in  quanatus  cs  cl 
cducalus,1'  and  also  the  remark  of  Baxter.     "  Nobis  eiiam  hodie  Cockneys,  h.  e.  pulloru.m 

ova,  dicuntur  pcrpetuo  urbi  haerentcs." 7.    Musco  circumlita  saxa.     "  The   moss-grown 

rocks." 8.   Qiiid  quacris?  "  In  a  word,"     Literally,  "  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  ?" 

ihiswas  a  form  of  expression,  used  when  they  wanted,  in  few  words,  to  give  a  reason 
ior,  or  an  explanation  of,  any  thing,  and  answers  somewhat  to   our  phrase,  "  what  can  I  say 

more  ?" -9.  Rumoresecundo.     ''With  favouring  acclaim." 10.  Utquc  sacerdotis  jugi- 

tivus,  &c.  ««  And,  like  a  priesfs  runaway  slave,  I  reject  the  sweet  wafers  ;  1  want  plain 
bread,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  me  now  than  honied  cheese-cakes."  By  liba  are  meant 
a  kind  of  consecrated  cake  or  wafer,  made  of  flour,  honey,  and  oil,  which  were  offered  up, 
duringthe  performanceof  sacred  rites,  to  Bacchus  (OnU  Fast.  3.  735.),  Ceres,  Pan,  and 
other  deities.  They  became  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  and  their  number  was  so  great 
that  the  latfer  gave  them  as  an  article  of  food  to  their  slaves.  The  placenta  were  cheese- 
cakes,  composed  of  fine  wheat-flour,  cheese,  honey,  &c.  Compare  Calo,  R.  R.  76.— The 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  passage  is  this  :  As  the  priesfs  slave,  who  is  tired  of 
living  on  the  delicacies  offered  to  his  master's  god,  runs  avvay  from  his  service,  that  he  may 
get  a  little  common  bread,  so  the  poet  would  retreat  from  the  false  taste  and  the  cloying 
pleasures  of  the  city,  to  the  simpleand  natural  enjoyments  of  the  country. 

12.  Vivere  nalurac  si  convenienter  oportet,  &c.  "  If  we  ought  to  live  conforraably  to  na* 
iure,  and  if  a  spot  of  ground  is  to  be  sought  after,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  dwelling  to  be  erect- 
ed  upon  it.:'  i.  e.  if  we  would  lead  an  easy  life,  and  one  agreable  to  nature,  and  if,  for  this 
end,  we  make  it  our  first  care  to  find  out  some  fit  place  whereon  to  build  us  a  house. — The 
poet  begins  here  the  first  part  of  his  epistle,  and  assigns,  as  the  first  reason  for  his  prefering 
the  country  to  the  city,  that  we  can  live  there  more  conformably  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
with  greater  ease  provide  whatever  she  demands,  or  disengage  ourselves   from  desires  of 

what  she  does  not  really  want. 14.  Potiorem  rurc  beato,     "  Preferable   to  the  blissful 

country." 15.  Est  ubi plus  tepeant  Jdemcs  ?    "  Is  there  a  spot  where  the  winters  are  mild- 

er."     Compare  Est  ubi  (scil.  locus)  with  the  Greek  idiomatic  expression  ectlv  o-ov  ;  com- 

pare  also  Ode,  2.  6.  18.  "  Tepidas  brumas.^ 16.  Rabiem  Canis.    Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17. Momenta  Leonis.    "  The  season  of  the  Lion."    Alluding  to  the 

period  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Leo,  (part  of  July  and  August),  and  to  the  heat  which 
marks  that  portion  of  the  year.  As  regards  the  force  of  rnomenta  in  this  passage,  compare 
the  remarkof  Cruquius  :  "  Momenta  ;  tempora,ut  loquuntur  astronomi ;"  andthat  of  Doring  : 
"  Momenta,  jani  dcmomcntis  temporis^  &c.  So  Epist.  1.6.4.  "  decedentia  ccrtis  Tcmpora 
momcntis.,f 17.  Solem  acuiufii.     "  The  scorching  sun." 

18.    Divcllat.     "  Interrupts."     Consult  Various  ^leadings. 19.    Dctcrius  Libycis  olet, 

Szc.  "  Is  the  grass  inferior  in  smell  or  beauty  to  the  tesselated  pavements  of  Numidian  mar- 
ble  ?"  By  Lybici  lapilli  are  here  literally  meant,  small  square  pieces  of  Numidian  marble 
forming  tesselated  or  mosaic  pavements.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  18.  3.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  question  of  the  bard  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Can  the 
splendid  pavement,  with  all  its  varied  hues,  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  verdant  turf,  or 
the  enamel  of  thefields.    Does  it  send  forth,  like  the  wild-flower,  a  sweet  perfume  on  the 

air  ? 20.  Invicis  tendit  rumpcrc  plumbum.     '<  Strive  to  burst  the  Iead  in  the  streets."  i.  e. 

the  leaden  pipes  that  convey  it  through  the  streets  of  tbe  city.  Water  was  brought  to  Rome 
both  in  aqueducts  and  leaden  pipes.  The  latter,  however,  were  principally  employed  in 
djstributing  it  througbcut  the  city,  after  having  bcen  ceuveyed  thither  by  the  forraer;  fof 
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in  truth,  no  pipe  could  have  supported  the  weight  of  water  brought  to  the  eity  in  the  aque- 
ducts.  The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  about  A.  U.  C. 
441.  Seven  or  eight  were  afterwards  erected,  which  brought  water  from  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  in  such  abundance,  that  no  city  was  better  supplied.  The  aqueducts  were  con» 
structed  at  a  prodigious  expence,  carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies, 
supported  on  stone  or  brick  arches. —  —21.  Quam  quae  per  pronum,  &c.  "  Than  that 
which  rnns  murmuiing  along  its  sloping  channel."     Compare  Explai.atory  Notes,  Ode  2.  3. 

11 22.  Nempe  inter  varias,   kc.     The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows : 

They  who  dwell  in  cities  endeavour,  it  is  true,  to  procure  for  themselves,  by  means  of  art, 
the  beauty  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenes.  "  For  example,  a  wood  is  reared  amid  co- 
lumns  of  variegajed  marble,  and  that  abode  is  praised  which  commands  a  prospect  of  dis- 
tant  fields,"  yet  nature,  though  men  strive  to  expel  hei  by  violence,  will  as  oftenreturn,  and 
will  insensibly  triumph  overall  their  unreasonable  disgusts. — As  regards  the  allusion  in  the 

words  inter  varias  nutrilur  silva  columnas,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.   10.  5. 24. 

Naturam  expelles  furca.  By  natura  is  here  meant,  that  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  a  rural  life 
which  has  been  implanted  by  nature  in  Ihe  breast  of  all,  though  weakened  in  many  by  the 
force  of  habit  or  education.  This  natural  feeling,  says  the  poet,  can  never  be  entirely  era- 
dicated,  but  must  eventually  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  The  expression  expelles  furca  is  rae- 
taphorical,  and  refers  to  the  driving  away  by  violence.  It  appears  to  be  a  mode  of  speaking 
derived  from  the  manner  of  rustics,  who  arm  and  defend  themselves  with  forks,  or  remove. 

by  means  of  the  same  instrument,  whatever  opposes  them. 25,  Mala  fastidia.     Alluding 

to  those  unreasonable  disgusts  which  keep  away  the  rich  and  luxurious  from  the  calm  and 
simple  enjoyments  of  a  country-life. 

26.  Non,  qui  Sidonio,  &c.  Horace  compares  the  taste  of  Nature  to  the  true  purple,  and 
that  of  the  passions  to  an  adulterated  and  counterfeit  purple.  The  man,  he  observes,  who 
oannot  distinguish  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  talse,  will  as  surely  injure  himself.  as 
the  merchant  who  knows  not  the  difFerence  between  the  genuine-purple  and  that  which  is 

the  reverse. Sidonio      Sidon  was  a  famous  commercial  city,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia, 

about  24  miles  north  of  Tyre,  which  was  one  its  colonies.  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
Jud.  1.  6. — vol.  l.p.  23.  ed.  Havercamp.)  the  place  had  its  name  from  Sidonius,  one  of  tbe 
sons  of  Canaan,  who  founded  it.  So  also  St.  Jerome.  (Tradit.  Heb.  in  Genes.  vol.  3.  p.  206. 
d  )  Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the  nameto  a  Phoenician  term,  signifying  fish.  (18, 4. 
3.  ed.  Gronov.)  With  this  latter  etymology  Bochart  agrees.  {Geogr.  Sacr.  35.)  The  pur- 
ple  manufactures  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  long  enjoyed  the  first  rank. — —Contendcre  callidus. 
"  Skillfully  to  compare."     People  who  compare  pieces   of  stutF  together,  stretch  them  out 

near  each  other,  the  better  to  discern  the  difference. 27.  Aquinalem  po/antia  vellerafue- 

rum.  "  The  fleeces  that  drink  the  dye  of  Aquinum."  According  to  the  scholiast,  a  purple 
was  manufactured  at  Aquinum  in  imitation  of  the  Phoenician.  Aquinum  was  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  in  new  Latium,  situate  a  litlle  beyond  the  place  where  the  Latin  way  crossed  the  ri- 
vers  Liris  and  Melfis.  Both  Strabo  and  Silius  Italicus  describe  it  as  a  large  city.  Cicero 
likewise  mentions  it  as  a  municipal  town  of  considerable  importance.     Aquinum  was  the 

birth-place  of  Juvenal,  as  that  poet  himself  informs  us,  (3.   318.) Fucum.     Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  5.  28.  J 

30.  Quemresplusnimio,k.c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  They  who 
bound  their  desires  by  the  wants  of  nature,  (and  such  is  usually  the  temper  of  acountry 

life)  are  independent  of  Fortune's  favours  and  resentments,  her  anger  and  inconstancy. ■ 

31.  Si  quid  mirabere,  pones  invitiis.     "  If  thou  sbalt  admire  any  thing  greatly,  thou  wilt  be 

unwilling  to  resign  it." 32.  Licet  subpaupere  teclo,  fcc.     "  One  may  live  more  happily  be- 

neath  an  humble  roof,  than  the  powerful  and  the  friends  of  the  powerful."  Reges  is  here 
equivalent  to  potentiores  or  ditiores.,y 

34.  Ccrnus  cguum,  fec.    The  fabie  here  told  is  imitated  from  Stesichorns,  who  repeated  U 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  when  the  latter  were  about  to  assign  a  body-guard 
to  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  whom  they  had  called  to  their  aid,  and  made  comman- 
der  of  their  forces.  Stesichorus,  as  Aristotle  informs  us,  (Rhct.  2.39.)  undertook  by  this 
apologue  to  show  the  Hiraercans  of  what  folly  they  would  be  guilty,  if  they  thus  delivered 
themselves  up  into  tbe  hands  of  a  povverful  individual.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  cite  the 
very  vvords  of  the  Greek  fable,  as  given  by  Aristotle  :  ^cixopoi  ph> ....  thttv  abrols  \6yo\. 
ioi  arm$  Karti^E  \ttuujva  u6vos'  i\0ovros  S1  i\d<pov  Kal  ctatpQtipavros  tt)v  vojiiiv,  (iov\6utvos  rtuu)pficacOat 
rbv  e\a6ov,  ijpujra  tov  dvdpujTov,  tl  fivvatTO  ^et'  avrov  Ko\dcat  rbv  t\a<pov  'O  6i  <pr)<Tiv,  iav  \d6p  ya\ivbv, 
Kal  avrbi  uvaSjj  tV  avrbv,  iyuiv  dic6vTia.      J.vvoyio\oyficavTOs  6t    Ka\  dvaSdvros,  dvrl    tov    TtuwprjcacQai  av~ 

rbs  i6ov\tvctv  rfa  t.o  dv6pd>xu>. Melior.     Compare  the  Greek  Kptirrujv. Communibus  hcrbis. 

"From  their  common  pasture." 35.  Minor.     "  Worsted."     Proving  inferior.     Compare 

the  Greek  \)tt<ov. 37.   Victor  violens.    "  A  proud  victor." 38.  Depulit.     Equivalent  to 

depellere  potuit. 

39.  Sic,  qui  paupcricm  veritus,  &c.  "  In  like  manner,  he,  who,  frora  a  dread  of  narrovv 
circurastances,  parts  with  his  liberty,  more  precious  than  any  metals,  shall  sharaefully  bear  a 
master,  and  be  forevera  slave,  because  he  shall  not  knovv  hovv  to  be  contented  vvith  a  Httle." 
i.  e.  he,  who,  not  content  vvith  a  little,  regards  the  precious  boon  of  freedom  as  of  inferior 
moment  vvhen  compared  with   the  acquisition  of  riches,  shall  become  the  slave  of  wealth 

and  live  in  eternal  bondage. MetaUis.   Used  contemptuously  for  divitiis. 42.  Cui  non 

conveniet  suares,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply  this  :  When  a  man's  for- 
tune  does  not  suit  his  condition,  it  will   be  like  a  shoe,  which  is  apt  to  cause  us  to  trip  if 

too  large,  and  which  pinches  vvben   too   small. Olim.     "  Oftentiraes." 45    Nec  me 

dinittes  incastigatum,  &.c.  The  poet  makes  use  of  this  corrective  to  soften  tbe  advice  whicli 
he  has  given  to  bis  friend.     He  desires  to  be  treated  vvith  the  same  frankness,  whenever  he 

shall  appear  enslaved  by  the  same  passions. 46.  Cogere.    Equivalent  to  congerere. 47. 

Jmpf-rat,  haud  servit,  &c.  The  sense  evidently  requires  haud,  not  aut  as  the  common  edi- 
tious  read.     Money  rules  the  avaricious  man,  asthe  rider  rules  the  steed  :  it  yields  no  obe- 

dience,  but  on  the  contrary  chains  him  in   continual  bondage. 48.   Tortum  digna  sequi, 

&c.  "  Though  deserving  rather  to  follow,  than  tolead,  the  twisted  rope."  i.  e  deserving 
rather  to  be  held  in  subjection,  than  itself  to  subject  others.  The  metaphor  here  employed 
is  taken  from  beasts  that  are  lead  with  a  cord. 

49.  Dictabam.  '<  I  dictated."  i.  e.  to  my  amanuensis.  In  writing  letters,  the  Romans 
used  the  imperfect  tense,  to  denote  vvhat  was  going  on  at  the  tirae  when  they  wrote,  put- 
ting  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  received  the  letter,  and  using  the 

tense  which  would  be  proper  when  it  came  to  his  hands. Post  fanum  ptitre  Vacunae. 

'•  Behind  the  mouldering  fane  of  Vacuna."  Vacunawasa  Sabine  goddess,  analogous,  ac- 
cording  to  some  authorities,  to  the  Roman  Victoria,  but,  if  we  follow  Varro,  the  same  with 
Minerva.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Vacuna  apud  Sabinos  plurimum  colitur.  Quidam  Dia~ 
nam,  nonnulli  et  Cererem  esse  dixerunt,  alii  Venercm,  alii  ixctoriam  deam  vacationis,  quod  faciat 
vacare  a  curis.  Sed  Varro,  primo  Rtrum  Divin.  Mmervam  dieit,  quod  ea  maxime  hi  gaudent, 
qni  sapientiae.  vacanty  The  temple  of  tlie  goddess,  in  the  Sabine  territory,  not  far  from  a 
grove  likewise  consecrated  to  her,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poefs  vil- 
la.  Behind  its  mouldering  remains,  seated  on  the  grassy  turf,  Horace  dictated  the  present 
epistle.  The  temple  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  as  appears  from 
th«  following  inscription  given  by  Fea  and  others  : 

1MP.  CAESARVESPASIANVS. 

AVG.  PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS  TRIB. 

POTESTATIS  CENSOR  AEDEvl  VICTORIAE 

[VETVS,TATE  DILAP3AM  SVA  IMPENSA 

RESTITVIT. 
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This  instfriplion,  being  FoUnd  near  Rocca  Giovanc,  would  seem  to  remove  all  doubls  re* 

specting  the  identity  of  Vacuna  and  Victoria. 50.  Excepio,  qtiod  non  simul  csses,  &t. 

'**  In  all  other  respects  happy,  except  that  thou  wert  not  with  me."    With  cxcepto  supply  eo. 


EPISTLE.    11.     The  poet  inslructs  his  friend  Bullatius,  who  was  roaming  abroadforthe 
purpose  of  dispelling  the  cares  which  disturbed  his  repose,  that  happiness 
does  not  depend  upon  climate  or  place,  butnpon  the  state  of  our  own  minds. 


1.  Quid  libi  visa  Chios,  &c.  "  How  does  Chios  appear  to  thee,  Bullatius,  and  famed  Les- 
bos?  How,  neat  Samos  V'——Chios.  An  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lydia,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  states  established  l>y  the  Ionian^,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  from  Attica  and 

Acbaia.    It  is  now  Scio. Lesbos.     An  island  of  the  Aegean,  south  of  Tenedos.    Its  mo- 

dern  name  is  Mitylin,  derived  from  Mitylene,  the  ancient  capital.  Lesbos  was  colonised  hy 
t.be  Aeolians  ln  tbe  first  great  emigration.  The  epithet  nola,  which  is  here  given  it,  applies 
not  so  much  to  the  excellent  wine  produced  there,  as  to  the  distinguished  persons  who  were 
natives  of  the  island,  and  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Theophrastus, 

&c. 2.  Concinna  Samos.     Samos  lies  soutb-east  of  Chios*     It  is  about   six  hundred  sta- 

dia  in  circumference,  and  full  of  mountains.  This  also  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  states 
of  Asia.  The  epithet  concinna,  bere  bestowed  on  it,  would  seem  to  refer  to  tbe  nealness 
and  elegance  of  its  buildings.     Compare  Toiirnefort,  VoyagCj  I.  p.  153,  seqq.   and  Reinecc. 

Hist.  Jul.  2.  5. Quid  Croesiregia  Sardisl     Sardis  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lydiara 

king,  and  slood  on  the  river  Pactolus.     It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of  Ly- 

dia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Persian  monarchs  when  they  visited  western  Asia* 3» 

Smyrna.  This  city  stood  on  thc  coast  of  Lydia,  and  was  one  of  the  old  Aeolian  colonies ; 
but  the  period  of  its  splendour  belongs  to  the  Macedonian  era.  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus 
made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tovvns  in .  Asia.     The  moderu  town  Ismur,  or   Smyrna,  is 

the  chief  trading-place  of  fhe  Levant. Colophon.     A  city  of  Ionia,  north-west  of  Ephe- 

sus,  famed  for  its  excellent  cavalry. Fama  ?     "  Than  fanie  represents  tbem  to  bc  V 

4.  Cunclane  prae  campo,  &c.  "  Are  they  all  conteraptible  in  comparison  with  the  Cam- 
pus  Martius  and  the  river  Tiber  1"     Sordco  is  here  equivalent  to  contemnor,  vilis  aestimo,  ni* 

hilipendor,  &c.     Compare  Forcdlinh  Lcx  tot.  Lat.  s.  v. 5.  An  venit  in  volum,  «fcc.    "  Or 

does  one  of  the  cities  of  Attalus  become  the  object  of  thy  wish  ?"  Literally,  "  enter  into  thy 
wish."  i.  e.  dost  thou  vvish  to  dwell  in  one.  of  the  cities  of  Attalus  ?  Among  the  flourishing 
cities  ruled  over  in  earlier  days  by  Attalus,  were  Pergamus,  the  capitalr  Myndus,  Apollonia, 
Tralles,  Thyatira,  &c. 

6.  Lebedum.  Lebedus  wras  a  marilime  city  of  Ionia,  north-west  of  Colophon.  It  was  ai 
onc.time  a  large  and  flourishing  city ;  but  upon  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants  to  Ephesus,  by  Lysimachus,  it  sank  into  insignincance,  and,  in  the  lime  of  Horace, 

wasdeserted  andin  ruins. Gabiis.    There  were  two  cities  of  the  narae  of  Gabii  in  Italy, 

one  among  the  Sabines  and  the  other  in  Latium.  The  latter  vvas  Ihe  more  celebrated  of 
the  two,  and  is  the  place  here  referred  to.  Strabo  makes  it  to  have  been  on  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina,  and  about  100  stadia  from  Rome.  Dionysius  (4.  53.)  gives  the  same  distance,  and  Ap- 
pian  placesit  midway  between  Ilome  and  Praeneste.  The  Itineraries  reckon  tvvelve  miles 
fromRome  to  this  city.  These  data  enabled  Holstenius  and  Fabretti  to  fix  the  position  of 
Gabii,  with  suflicient  accuracy,  at  a  place  called  VOstcria  del  Pantano,  and  this  opinion  was 
satisfaclorily  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made  bere  in  1792,  under  the  direction  of  Gavin 
llamilton,  on  an  estate  of  prince  Bbrghese,  known  by  the  name  of  Pantano  dci  Grijji.  ( Vi$* 
conli  Monumenti  Gabini,  Roma,  1792.  Compare  Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiquario,vol.  1.  p.  235.) 
Ciabii  19  said  to  bave  beeti  one  of  the  rumerous  Latin  colonies  founded  by  Alba     (Bion 
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Hal.  4.  53.)  Tiiis  place  snffcred  so  much  during  the  civil  wars  that  it  became  entirely  v\ii- 
nous  and  deserted.  We  learn,  however,  from  several  monuments  discovered  in  the  exca- 
vations  raentioned  above,  that  Gabii  vvas  raised  from  this  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  under 
Antoninus  and  Commodus,  and  that  it  becanie  a  thriving  town.  (Compare  Visconti  Monu- 
menti  Gabini—Cramefs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  60.  seqq  ) 

8.  Fidenis.  Fidenae  was  a  small  town  of  the  Sabines,  about  four  or  five  miles  frora 
Rome,  and  is  well  known  as  a  brave  though  unsuccessful  antagonist  of  the  latter  city.  Af- 
ter  many  different  attempts  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Roman  yoke,  sometimcs  vvith  the 
aid  of  tbe  Etrurians,  at  others  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Sabines,  it  was  completely  reduced 
by  the  dictator  Mamercus  Aemilius.  This  commander,  after  having  vanquished  the  Fide- 
nates  in  the  field,  stormed  their  city,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  licenliousness  of  his  soi- 
diery.  (Liv.  4.  9.)  From  this  lime  we  hear  only  of  Fidenae  as  a  deserted  place,  with  a 
few  country-seats  in  its  vicinity,  until,  as  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  4. 
C2.)  it  rose  again  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  rank  of  a  inunicipal  town.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  place  is  supposed  to  be  near  Caslcl  Giubilco.  (Holsicn.  Adnot.  p.  127. — Nibby  Viag- 
gio  Anliquario,  vol.  \.p.  85. — Cramcfs  Ancicnt  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  392.)— —10.  Ncptunum  pro- 
cul  c  terra,  &c.     Compare  Lucrctius,2.  1.  scqq. 


"  Suavemarimagno  turbantibus  aequora  ventis 
E  terra  magnum  altsrius  spectare  laborem." 


11.  SednequequiCapua.kc.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  from  this  line  to  the 
Close  of  the  epistle,  is  as  follows  :  But,  whatever  citv  or  region  may  have  pleased  thee, 
niy  friend,  return  now,  I  entreat,  to  Rome.  For,  as  he  who  journeys  to  the  latter  place 
from  Capua,  does  not  feel  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  inn  by  the  way,  be- 
cause,  when  bespattered  with  rain  and  mire,  he  has  been  able  to  dry  and  cleanse  himself 
there  ;  and  as  he  who,  when  labouring  under  the  chili  of  a  fever,  has  obtained  relief  from 
the  stove  and  the  warm-bath,  does  not  therefore  regard  these  as  sufficient  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  life  ;  so  do  thou  linger  no  more  in  the  places  which  at  present  may  delight 
thee,  norif  a  tempest  shall  have  tossed  thee  on  the  deep,  sell  in  consequence  thy  vessel,  and 
revisit  not  for  the  time  to  come  thy  native  country  and  thy  friends.  Rhodes  and  the  fair 
Mitylene  are  to  him  who  visits  them  when  in  sound  health,  precisely  the  same  as  other 
things,  vvhich,  though  good  in  themselves,  prove,  if  not  used  at  the  proper  period,  injurious 
rather  thanlbeneficial.  Return,  therefore,  and,' far  removed  from  them,  praise  foreign  ci- 
ties  and  countries  from  Rome.  Enjoy  the  good  things  which  fortune  now  auspiciously  of- 
fers,  in  order  that,  wherever  thou  mayest  be,  thou  mayest  be  able  to  say  that  tby  life  has 
been  passed  happily.  Forif  the  cares  of  the  mind  are  removed,  not  by  pleasing  scenery, 
but  by  reason  and  refiection,  they  surely  who  run  beyond  the  sea  change  climate  only,  not 
the  miud.  Yet  such  is  human  nature  :  we  are  borne  afar  in  ships  and  chariots,  to  seek  for 
that  which  lies  at  our  very  doors. 

13.  Frigus.  Compare  Explanatory  Kotes,  Serm.  1. 1.80. 14.  Ui  fottunatam  plene,  &c, 

i:  As  completely  furnishing  the  means  of  a  happy  life." 17.  Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mitylenc. 

&c.  "  Rhodes  and  fair  Mitylene  are  to  a  man  in  good  health,  the  sarae  as  a  great-coat  at 
the  suramer  solstice,  a  pair  of  drawers  alone  in  the  snowy  season."  As  regards  Mitylene, 
compare  note  on  verse  1.  "  notaque  Lesbos."  The  paenula  was  a  kind  of  great-coat  or  wrap- 
per,  worn  above  the  tunic,  used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the  army.  It  was  sometimes  co- 
Tered  with  a  rough  pile  or  hair  for  the  sake  of  vvarmth,  at  other  times  mado  of  skins,  &c. 
By  the  campestre  is  properly  meant  a  sort  of  linen  covering,  used  by  those  who  exercised 
naked  in  the  Campus  Martius,  that  nothing  indecent  might  be  seen.  We  have  rendered  the 
terra,  "  a  pair  of  drawers,"  merely  for  the  sake  of  makingthe  general  meaning  raore  intelli- 
gible  to  modern  ears."  Compare  the  scholiast.  "  Campestre  est  linea  vestis  tenuis,  inutilis 
hieme,  quia  totius  corporis  nihilpraeter  inguina  tegit ;  idco  campestra  dicta,  quia  in  campestri  ex° 
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crcitio,  (i.  e.  in  Campo   Mastio)  utebantur  ea  juvenes." 19.   Tiberis»    The  allusioo  is  to 

bathing. Sextili  mense.     Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  7.  2. 

21.  Romac  laudetur  Samos,  &c.     "  Let  Samos,  and  Chios,  and  Rhodes,  far  away,  be  prais- 

edby  thee  at  Rome." 22.  Fortuvarerit.    Equivalent  to  bearerit. 24.  Libenter.    Equi- 

valent  to  feHcitr  orjucundc. 26.  Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter.     "  Not  a  place  that 

commands  a  prospect  of  the  wide-extended  sea."  The  force  of  arbiter  in  this  passage  de= 
serves  to  be  noted.     Compare  the  remark  of  Doring :     "  Locus  equo  libcre  prospici  potest  in 

lalepatens  mare.  dicitur  maris  arhitcr,  h.  e.  dominus,  in  marequasi  dorMnans." 28.  Streiua 

nos  excrcet  inertia.  "  A  laborious  idleness  occupies  us."  A  pleasing  oxymoron.  The  indo- 
lent  often  show  themselves  active  in  those  very  things  which  they  ought  ta  avoid.  So  here, 
all  thes*  pursuits  of  happiness  are  mere  idleness.,  and  turn  to  no  account.  We  are  at  incredi- 
ble  pains  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  yet  after  all  cannot  find  it ;  whereas,  did  we  under- 

stand  ourselves  well,  it  is  to  be  had  at  our  very  doors. 29.  Petimus  bene  vivere.    "  We 

seekfora  spot  in  which  to  live   happily." 30.  Ulubris.    Ulubrae  was  a  small  town  of 

Latium,  and  appears  to  have  stood  in  a  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  Velitrae.  Its  marshy 
situation  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  18.)  who  calls  the  inhabiiants  little 
frogs.  Juvenal  also  gives  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place.  And  yet  even  bere,  accord- 
ing  to  Horace,  may  happiness  be  found,  if  he  who  se eks  for  it  possesses  a  calm  and  equal 
mind.  one  that  is  not  the  sport  of  ever-varying  resolves,  butis  contented  with  itslot. 


EPI3TLE  12.  The  poet  advises  Iccius,  a  querulous  man.  and  not  contented  with  his  pre» 
sent  wealth,  to  castaside  all  desire  of  possessing  more,  and  remain  satisfied 
With  what  he  has  thus  far  accumulated.  The  epistle  concludes  with  recommending  Pom- 
peius  Grosphus,  and  with  a  short  accouut  of  the  most  important  news  at  Rome. — The  in- 
dividual  here  addressed  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom  the  twenty-ninth  ode  of  the  first 
first  book  is  inscribed,  and  from  hat  piece  it  would  appear,  that,  in  pursuit  of  his  darling 
object,  he  had  at  one  time  taken  up  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  Disappointed,  however, 
in  this  expectation,  he  looked  around  for  other  means  of  accomplishing  his  views  ;  and  not 
in  vain  ;  for  Agrippa  appointed  him  superintendant  of  his  estates  in  Sicily,  a  station  occu- 
pied  by  him  when  this  epistle  was  written.  It  should  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  individu- 
al  addressed  had  pretensions  also  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  In  the  ode  just  refer- 
yed  to,  Horace  describes  him  as  a  philosophical  soldier,  and  hereas  a  philosophical  miser;but 
he  becomes  equally  ridiculous  in  either  character. 


1.  Fructibus  As^rippae  Siculis.  "  The  Sicilian  produce  of  Agrippa,"  i.  e.  the  produce  of 
Agrippa's  Sicilian  estates.  After  the  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeius  off  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
near  Messana,  and  the  subjection  of  the  whole  island  which  followe.d  tbis  event,  Augustus, 
in  return  for  so  important  a  service,  bestowed  on  Agrippa  very  extensive  and  valuable  lands 

in  Sicily.     Iccius  was  agent  or  farmer  over  these.     Compare  Introductory  remarks. 2. 

Non  est  ut.     "  It  is  no'  possible  that."     An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom  ovk  cVrtv  wj  or  Sttwj-. 

So  that  non  est  ut  possit  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  the  simple  nonpotest. #.   Tollt  querelas* 

We  may  suppose  Icciu§,  like  other  avaricious  mert,  to  have  indulged  in  frequent  complaints 

respecting  the  state  of  his  affairs. -4.  Cui  rerum  suppetit  usus*    "  Who  has  a  suflBciency 

forall  his  wants."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:   "  Cui  suppetunt  res  necessariae 
in  umm,  vel  qui  taulunt  kabet,  quantum  ad  vitam  susteniandum  opus  est;  rerum  usus,  res  qui- 

busin  vita  utimur:' Si  ventri  bene,  &c.    The  whole  clause,  from  si  to  tuis  inclusive,  fs 

equivalent  in  effect  to  si  vales.    As  regards  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sen- 
tence,  compare  Theognis,  724. 
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iauv  roi  -\ovrovaivi  brio  ttoXus  apyvp6s  tari 

Kal  xpvabs,  Kal  yt/S  rrvpocpdpov  irtbia, 
itt-oi  0,'  {jpiovoi  rt,  Kal  ut  ra  tiiovra  irdptcn^ 

yacrpi  te  Kai  rXtvpals,  Kal  xoolv  a6pa  -aGtlv- 

7.  Si  forte.  Iccius  very  prohably  lived  in  the  way  here  described  :  the  poet,  liowever,  iu 
order  to  soften  down  his  reraark,  adds  the  Xevmforte,  as  if  he  were  merely  statiug  an  imagi- 

nary  case. Jn  medio  positorum.     "  In  the  midst  of  abundance."     Literally,  "  in  the  midst 

of  the  things  placed  before  thee"  The  reference  is  to  the  rich  produce  of  Aiirippa's  esiaies. 
Compare  the   explanation  of  Baxter :  "  Positorum  :  eorumquae  tibi  satis  targe   'ppoituntur, 

fructus  scilicet  Agrippac.'' 8.   Urtica.     The  reference  is   not  to  nettles,  but  to  the   shell- 

fish,  urtica  marina.  From  the  last  verse  of  the  epistle  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  written  in 
autumn  ;  whereas  nettles  were  only  eaten  by  the  pcorer  classes  in  the  spring,  when  they 
were  tender.  Besides,  the  poet  mentions  fish  in  the  twenty-first  line.  By  translating  urtica 
"nettles,"  observes  Sanadon,  the  commentators  have  made  Horace  speak  in  a  manner  as 
ridiculous  as  a  man  who  should  invite  his  guests  to  meat  and  mutton  ;  wild-fowl  and  par- 
tridge  ;  fish  and  turbot.  But  the  poet,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  that  he  might  possibly  be  rais- 
understood,  has  repeated  his  meaning  in  the  twenty-first  verse,  and  particularly  marked  tbe 
herbs  by  the  names  of  porrum  and  caepc.  It  remains  but  to  add,  that  Zeune  and  VVieland 
are  in  favour  of  the  nettle,  though  the  reasons  they  assign  for  this  opinion  are  far  from  satis- 

factory.     Gesner  sanctions  the  interpretation  wbich  we  have  given. Sic  vircs protenus  utt 

&c.  Consult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  the  explanation  of  Hunter  :  "  Sic  vives  pro- 
tenus  est,  sic porro  vives,  sicperzes  zivere,  ut  (etiamsi)  te  confestim  liquidus  fortunae  rivus  inau- 
ret,  i.  e.  ctiamsi  repente  dives  factus  sis.'y  The  allusion  in  the  words  liquidus  fortunae  rivusin- 
auret,  is  thought  by  some  commentators  to  be  to  the  story  of  Midas  and  tke  river  Pactolus. 
We  should  bave  great  doubts  respecting  the  accurat  y  of  this  remark.  The  phrase  in  ques» 
tion  would  rather  seem  to  be  one  of  a  mere  proverbial  character, 

10.  Vel  quia  naturam,  &c.  The  poet  here  amuses  himself  with  the  philosophical  preten- 
sions  of  Iccius,  andinvolves  himi:;  a  Iudicrous  and  awkward  dilemma.  The  train  of  ideas 
is  asfollows:  What  ?  artthou  a  philosopher,  and  dost  thou  complain  of  not  being  richer  ? 
Suppose  that  wealth  were  to  come  suddenly  into  thy  possession,  what  wouldst  thou  gain 
from  such  a  state  of  things?  evidently  nothing.  For  thy  present  mode  of  life  is  either  thc 
result  of  thy  natural  feelings,  or  of  thy  philosophy  :  Is  it  of  the  former?  Gold  cannot 
cannot  change  thy  nature.  Is  it  of  the  lalter  ?  Thy  philosophy  teaches  thee  that  virtue 
alone  contributes  to  true  happiness.  The  whole  argument  is  keenly  ironical.  Coropare  the 
version  of  Wieland  : 

"  du  wiirdest,  glaube  mir,  nicht  anders  leben. 
wenn  dich  Fortuna  stracks  bis  an  den  Hals 
in  einen  GoIdQuss  setzte  :  sey  es  nun, 
weil  Reichthum  die  Natur  nicht  iindert,  oder 
weil  einem  Stoiker,  wie  du,  die  blosse  Tugend 
zum  Gluck  genug  und  iiber  Alles  ist." 

22.  Miramur,  si  Democriti,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  We  wonder  at  the  men- 
tal  abstraction  of  Democritus,  who  was  so  wTraptup  in  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect 
entirely  the  care  of  his  domestic  concerns,  and  allovv  the  neighbouring  fiock  to  feed  upon 
bis  fields  and  cultivated  grounds  ;  but  how  much  more  ought  we  to  wonder  at  thee,  Iccius, 
who  canst  attend  at  the  same  time  to  thy  pecuniary  affairs  and  the  investigations  of  philoso- 

phy,  and  not,  like   Democritus,  sacrifice  the  fonner  to  the  latter.     Ironical ! Democri- 

ti.  Democritus  was  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  the  successor  of  Leucippus  in  the 
Eleatic  school.  He  was  contemporary  with  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Parmenides, 
r*>no,  and  Protagoras.    The  story  hern  told  of  hirn  dcserves  little  credit,  as.well  as  the 
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other,  whieh  slates  that  he  gave  up  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  Democritus  appears  to 
have  beeu  a  man  of  sublime  genius,  and  penetrating  judgment,  who,  by  a  long  course  of 
study  and  observation,  became  an  eminent  master  of  speculative  and  physical  science. 
Heis  commonly  known  as  the  laughing  philosopher,  on  the  propriety  of  which  appellatiorc 

conkiltthe  remarks  of  Enfcld,  Hist.  Philos.  vol.  1.  p.  426. 13.  Dum  peregrc  est  animus 

sinc  corpore  vclox.  Horaoe  in  this  follovvs  tbe  Platonic  notion,  that  the  soul,  when  eraployed 
in  contemplation,  was  in  a  manner  detached  from  the  body,  that  it  might  the  more  easily 
mount  above  earthly  things,  and  approach  nearer  the  objects  it  desired  to  contemplate. 

14.  Inlerscabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri.  "  Amid  so  great  impurity  and  infection  of 
gain."  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  application  of  these  words, 
some  referring  them  to  Iccius  himself,  and  others  to  the  age  in  whichhewas  living.  The 
Jatter  opinion  seems  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  though  the  allusion  is  still  in  some  degree 
to  Iccius.  The  poet  ironically  praises  him  for  attending  at  the  same  time  both  to  his  private 
affairs  and  philosophical  studies,  and  for  not  being  so  far  drawn  away  by  the  money-mak- 

ing  spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former. 15.  Adliuc.     "  Still."    Equi- 

valent  to  nunt  quoque. 16.  Qjuae  marc  compesc.ant  causde.     "  What  causes  set  bounds  to 

the  sea."     Compare  Propcrtius,  3.  5.  37.   "  Curve  suos  fines  altum  non  exeat  aequor." • 

Quidtempercl  annum.    '"  What  regulates  the  changes  of  the  year." 17.  Slcllae  sponte  sua, 

&c.     Alludingto  the  planets. 18.   Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae,  &c.     "  What  spreads  ob- 

scurity  over  the  moon,  what  brings  out  her  orb."  i.  e.  what  occasions  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  what  the  re-appearance  of  her  light.     Compare  the  lunae  laborcs  of  Virgil,  (Georg* 

2.  478.) 19.  Rerum  concordia  discors.     "  The  discordant  harmony  of  things."    The  re- 

ference  here  is  to  those  principles  of  things,  which,  though  ever  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other,  yet  ever  agree  in  preserving  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe.  This  is  what  Maniliu3 
calls  "  discordia  concors."  (1.  141.)     Compare  also  Ovid.  Met.  1.  430.  seqq. 

V  Qjiippe  ubi  temperiem  sumsere  humorquc  calorquc ; 
Concipiunt ,  cl  ab  his  oriuntur  cuncta  duobus  : 
Cumque  sit  ignis  aquae  pugnax,  vapor  humidus  omnes 
Res  cnat,  ct  discors  concordiafoetibus  apta  est." 

20.  Empedoclcs,  an  Sterlinium  deliret  acumcn.  "  Whether  Empedocles,  or  the  acuteness  of 
Stertinius  be  in  the  wrong."  Consult  Varioas  Readings.  Empedocles  was  a  native  of 
Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  flourished  about  444.  B.  C.  His  system  of  physics,  which  wtts 
substantially  that  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  to  which  he  belonged,  is  bere  opposed  to  that 
maintainedby  Stertinius,  the  stoic,  with  regardto  whomcompare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm. 
2.  3.  33.  According  to  Empedocles,  the  tirst  material  principles  of  the  four  elements  are 
similar  atoras,  indefinitely  smail.  and  of  a  round  form.  Matter,  thus  divided  into  corpuscles, 
possessed  the  primary  qualities  of  friendship  and  discord,  by  means  of  which,  upon  the 
tirst  agitation  of  the  original  chaotic  mass,  homogeneous  parts  were  united,  and  heteroge- 
neous  separated,  and  the  four  elements  composed,  of  vvhich  all  bodies  are  generated. 

21.  Verum  seupisces,  &c.  An  ironical  allusion  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  respecting 
the  raetempsychosis,  according  to  which  the  souls  of  men  passed  not  only  into  animals,  but 

also  into  plants,  &c.   Henceto  feed  onthese  becomes  actual  murder. 22.  Uterc  Pompeio 

Grospko.  "  Give  a  kind  reception  to  my  friend  Pompeius  Crosphus."  Doring  explains 
uterc  in  this  passage  by  •'  adhibe  coenae  tuac,"  and  Cothe,  by  "  vive  cum  illo  ;  adscribila  eum 
tuo  gregiJ  The  individual  here  meant  is  the  same  to  whom  the  poet  addresses  the  sixteenth 
ode  of  the  second  book,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  commentalors.  (Compare  In* 
troductory  Remarks,  Qde  2.  7.)  Dacier  conjectures,  that,  being  of  the  party  of  young 
Pompey,  he  had  left  Sicily  after  the  victory  of  Agrippa ;  and  that,  returning  thither  again 
to  settle  his  affairs  if  possible,  he  was  recommended  by  o«r  poet  to  fccius,  as  ono  whose  pro- 
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cccion  and  patronage  might  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  enablingbim  to  recovcr  his  estate. 

« Ultro  dcfer.    "  Readily  grant  it." 24.   Vilis  amieorum  est  annona,  «fec.     "  'Tis  a  good 

harvest  for  procuring  friends  wben  worthy  raen  want  any  tbing."  The  expression  here 
employed  is  one  of  peculiar  felicity,  and  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is  this:  If  a  good  man,  like 
Grosphus,  shall  be  aided  by  thee  in  any  tliing  of  which  he  is  in  want,  thou  wilt  be  able  to 
make  him  thy  friend  by  a  very  trifling  expenditure  of  thy  resources,  for  he  will  only  ask 
what  is  moderate  and  reasonable. 

25.  Romana  res.  "The  Rotnan  affairs."  The  poet  here  proceeds  to  communicate  four 
pieces  of  intelligence  to  Iccius  :  lst.  The  reduction  of  the  Cantabri  by  Agrippa.  2d.  The 
pacification  of  Armenia  by  Tiberius.  3d.  The  acknowledgement  of  tbe  Roman  power  by 

the  Parthians.  4tb.  The  abundant  harvests  of  the  year. 26.  Cantaber  Agrippne.     Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8.  22. Claudi  virtutc  Neronis  Armenius  oceidit.     Horace, 

it  will  be  perceived,  does  not  here  follow  that  account  which  makes  Artaxias,  the  Armenian 
king,  to  have  fallen  by  the  treachery  of  his  relations,  but  enumerates  his  death  among  the 
exploits  of  Tiberius.  This,  of  course,  is  done  to  flatter  the  young  prince,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance  withthe  popular  belief  of  the  day.  As  regards  the  more  correct  statement,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  2.3.  "  Occiso  Artaxia  per  dolumpro- 
pinquorum,  datus  a  Carsare  Armeniis  Tigranes,  deductusque  in  regnum  a  Tibcrio  Ncrone."  So 
also  Suetonius  (vit.  Tib.  9.),  "  Ducto  nd  Orientem  extrcilu  regnum  Armeniae  Tigrani  restituit.'' 

Compare  also  Introductory  Remarks,  Epistle  1.  3. 27.  Jus  imperiumque  Fhraates  Cae- 

saris  accepit,  «fcc  '«  Phraates,  on  bended  knee,  hasacknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Caesar." 
Jus  imperiumque,  as  here  employed,  includes  the  idea  of  both  civil  and  military  power,  i.  e. 
full  and  unlimited  authority.  The  allusion  is  to  the  everit  alreedy  menlioned  in  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  26.  3.  when  Phraates,  through  dread  of  the  Roman  power,  sur- 
rendered  the  Roman  standards  and' captives  There  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  Ben- 
tley's  proposed  emendation  of  Tigranes  for  Phruates,  as  if  the  reference  were  not  to  the 
Parthian  but  the  Armenian  monarch,  for  Phraates  did  in  one  sense  receive  his  kingdom  from 
Augustus,  equally  with  Tigranes,  in  being  allowed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  retain  pos- 
session  of  his  throne.  So  also  the  doubts  expressed  by  Ruhnken,  (ad  Vell.  Paterc.  2.  94.) 
and  Eichstadt  (Kritischer  Nachtrag  zum  ersten  Buch  der  Episteln,  p.  225.)  would  seem  to  rest 
on  novery  strong  basis. 


EPISTLE  13.    The  poet,  having  entrusted  Vinnius  with  several  rolis  of  his  writings  (ru- 
lumina)  that  were  to  be  delivered  to  Augustus,  amuses  himself  with  giving 
him  directions  about  tbe  mode  of  carrying  them,  and  the  form  to  be  observed  in  presenting 
Chem  to  tbe  emperor. 


1.  Ut  projicisceniem  docui,  &c.  "  Vinius,  thou  wilt  present  these  sealed  roiis  to  Augustus, 
m  the  way  that  I  repeatedly  and  long  taught  thee  when  setting  out,"  i.  e.  in  banding  these 
rolls  to  the  emperor,  remember  the  many  and  long  instructions  which  I  gave  thee  at  tby  de- 

parture. 2.  Signata  volumina.     Horace  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  sent 

on  fhis  occasion  not  only  the  epistle  to  Augustus  (the  first  of  the  second  book),  but  also  the 
last  odes  and  epistles  he  had  written,  (corapare,  however,  tbe  "  Chronological  Arrange- 
ment  of  the  works  of  the  poet,  p.  xxvn.  of  this  volume.)  He  calls  these  pieces  volumina, 
because  they  were  separately  rolled  up,  and  they  are  sealed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 

exposed  to  theprying  curiosity(of  the  courtiers. Vini.    Vinius  is  thought  to  have  beea 

one  of  our  poefs  neigbbours:  and  a  man  evidently  of  low  birth.    The  familv,  however,  ro$e 

110 
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into  importance  under  the  succeeding  emperors;  and  we  find  Titus  Vinius  filling  the  consul» 
ship  under  Ga^ba.  Plutarch  writes  the  name  Omwwg,  but  the  form  Vinius  is  supported  by 
Ihe  authority  of  coins  and  inscriptions.  Compare  Torrentius,  and  Benlley,  ad  loc.  ——-3. 
5«  Validus,  si  laetus  erit,  &c.  "  If  he  shall  be  in  health,  if  ,in  spirits,  if,  in  fme,  he  shall  ask 
forthem."     Validus  stands  opposed  to  male  validus.     With  poscet  we  may  supply  tradisibi 

volumina. 4.  Ne  studio  nostri  pecces,  &c.     "  Lest,  through  eagerness  to  serve  me,  thou 

give  offence,  and  industriously  bring  odium  on  my  productions,  by  appearing  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  an  over-officious  agent." 

G.  Uret.    Equivalent  to  premet  or  vexabit. 7.  Q,uam  quoperferrejuberis,  &c.    "  Than 

roughly  throvv  dovvn  thy  pannier  where  thou  art  directed  to  carry  it,  and  turrt  into  ridicule 
thy  paternal  cognomen  of  Asella,"  i.  e.  thy  family  name  of  Asella.  Horace  puns  upon  the 
name  o£  his  neighbour.  andtells  him  thathe  should  beware  of  blundering  in  tbe  presence  of 
the  courtiers,  who  would  most  certainly  rally  him,  in  such  an  event,  upon  his  surname  of 
Asella,  (i.  e.  a  litjtle  ass.)  The  poet  prepares  us  for  this  witticism,  such  as  it  is,  by  the  use  of 
clitellas  in  the  commenccment  of  the  line,  under  wbich  term  the  rolls  above-mentioned  are 
figuratively  referred  to.  With  regard  to  the  appellation  Asella,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  sur- 
names  of  a  kindred  nature  to  this  were  by  no  means  uncommon  at  Rome,  and  were  re- 
garded,  moreover,  as  carrying  nothing  disreputable  aiong  with  them.  Thus  the  family  of  the 
Annii  had  also  the  cognomen  of  Asella ;  the  Claudii,  that  of  Asellus ;  the  Sempronii,  that 
of  Asellio,  &c. 

10.    Lamas.     ''Fens."    Compare  the  Vet.  Gloss.     "  Lamae.  mfrtifois  ronoi"    Consult  al- 

so,  on  this  word,  the  Glossarium  Manuale  of  Adelung,  voi  4.  p.  321. 11.  Victor  propo- 

sitisimul  ac,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  thou  shalt  have  arrived  there,  after  having  conquered  all  the 
ditficulties  of  the  way."     The  poet>  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  line,  keeps  up  the  pun- 

ning  allusion  in  the  name  Aselia. 12.  Sub  ala,     "  l^nder  thy  arm,"—r — 14.  XJt  vinosa  glo- 

mus,  &c.  "  As  the  tippling  Pyrrhia  the  clew  of  pilfered  yarn."  The  allusion  is  to  a  come» 
dy  written  by  Titinius,  in  which  a  slave,  named  Pyrrhia,  who  was  addicted  to  drinking,  stole 
a  clew  or  ball  qf  yarn,  and  carried  it  away  under  her  arm.  As  Vinius  had,  without  doubt, 
been  several  times  present  at  the  representation  of  this  piece,  Horace  reminds  him  of  that 
image  which  we  may  suppose  had  produced  the  strongest  impression  upon  him.  As  regards 
the  term  ^otoms  (which  we  haveadopted  after  Bentley,  instead  of  the  common  glomos)  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  neuter  form  is  decidedLy  preferable  to  the  masculine,  and  that  the 
raeaning  also  is  improved  by  its  being  here  employed.  Thus  Bentley  remarks  :  "  Satis 
profecto  erit  Pyrrhiae,  si  unum  furtivae  lanae glomus,  sub  alarecondat :  expluribus  enim  hocvel 

itlud  excidet,  etfurti  eam  manifestearguet.''1 15.   Ut  cumpileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.     lt  As 

a  tribe-guest  his  slippers  and  cap."  By  conviva  iribulis  is  meant  one  of  the  poorer  members 
of  a  tribe,  and  in  particular  a  native  of  the  country,  invited  to  an  en' ertainment  given  by 
some  rieher  individual  of  the  same  tribe.  The  guest,  in  the  true  country-fashion.  proceeds 
barefoot  to  the  abode  of  the  entertainer,  with  his  slippers  and  cap  under  his  arm.  The 
former  are  to  be  put  on  when  he  reachesthe  entrance,  that  he  may  appear  with  them  in  a 
clean  state  before  the  master  of  the  house.  The  cap  was  to  be  worn  when  they  returned  ; 
for  as  they  sometimes  went  on  such  occasions  to  sup  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home, 
and  returned  late,  the  cap  was  necessary  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Some 
commentators,  however,  think  that  the  pileolus  was  to  form  part  of  the  attire  of  the  guests  at 
the  feast  itself.  With  regard  to  the  tribe-entertainments  here  alluded  to,  compare  Athenae- 
us,  4.  inii.  and  the  remark  of  Sanadon  :  "  Athenee,  au  commencement  du  1.  4.  dit  qu'il  y 
avoit  des  repas  regles  (koivovs  Sidaovi)  par  les  loix  entre  ceux  qui  etoient  de  meme  tribu,"  &-c. 

16.  Ncu  vulgo  narrcs,  &c.  It  is  dangerous,  observes  Sanadon,  to  prejudicethe  public  in 
favour  of  a  work.  If  it  has  beauties,  perhaps  the  reader  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  had 
the  liberty  of  discovering  them  himself.    If  it  has  not,  he  cannot  be  long  deceived,  and  we 
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ahallonlybe  revvarded  with  some  of  the  repftoaoh^  due  to  the  author. 18,  Nitxreporro. 

<'  Do  thy  best  to  succoed."     Literally  "  strivc  ouvvard,"  i.  e.   to  tho  niork  or  objcct  thnu 

hastinview. 19.  Cave  ne    titubes,  mandaiaque"  frangas.    "  Takc  care  lest  thou  stumble^ 

and  injure  tiie  things  entrusted  to  thy  care."  Mandata  refcrs  eithcr  to  carmina  dvvol 
understood,  (eompare  Dbring,  ad  loc.)  unless  \ve  suppose  the  allusion  to  be  eilher 
to  the  cases  in  vvhich  tiie  rolls  vvcre  put,  or  the  umbilici  around  which  thcy  were  folded. 
(Compare  Lingc,  Lcct.  Plaut.)  Most  commentators,  hovvever,  suppose  mandata  to  have 
reference  to  the  commands  or  injunctions  of  the  poct  respecting  the  linc  of  behaviour 
that  Vinius  is  to  pursue.  Hence  tiieir  translation  of  the  clause  is  this  :  "  Take  care  lest  thou 
sturable,and  break  my  orders."  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  less  in  accordance  with 
the  ease  and  simplicity  that  pervade  the  whole  of  the  epistle.  The  scholiast,  besides, 
sanctions  the  one  which  we  have  adopted,  when  he  remarks  :  "  Mandata  nunc  partkipiwni 
€st." 


EPISTLE  14.  The  poet,  in  this  epistle,  gives  us  the  picture  of  an  unsteady  mind.  His 
farm  was  commonly  managed  by  a  master  servant,  who  was  a  kind  of 
overseer  or  steward,  and  as  suCh  had  the  whole  care  ofit  entrusted  to  him  in  his  master's 
absence.  The  office  was  at  fhis  time  fiiled  by  one  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  lowesl: 
station  of  his  slaves  at  Rome,  aud,  weary  of  that  bondage,  had  earnestly  desiredto  be  sent 
to  this  employment  in  the  country.  Novv,  however,  that  he  had  obtained  hij  wish,  he  was 
disgusted  with  a  life  so  laborious  and  solitary,  and  wanted  to  be  restored  to  his  former  con- 
dition.  The  poet,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  detained  at  Rome  by  his  concern  for  a  friend 
who  mourned  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  had  no  less  impatience  to  get  into  the  country 
than  his  steward  to  be  in  town,  writes  him  this  epistle  to  correct  his  inconstancy,  and  to 
raake  him  asbamed  of  complaining  that  he  was  unhappy  in  a  place  which  afforded  so  much 
delight  to  his  master,  vvho  thought  he  never  had  any  real  enjoyment  of  life  as  long  as  he 
was  absent  from  it. 


1.  ViUice  silvarum,  &c.  "  Steward  of  my  woods,  and  of  the  little  farm  that  alvvays  res~ 
tores  me  to  myself."  As  regards  the  term  villicus,  compare  the  remark  of  Torrentius:  "  VU- 
Ifcus  rusticaefamiliaepraeerat,  utfere  disptnsator  urbunae."  The  villicus  was  usually  of  servile 

condition. 2.  HabHatum  quinque  focis,  &c.    "  Though  occupied  by  five  dvvellings,  and 

accustomed  to  send  five  honest  heads  of  families  to  Varia."  Commentators  are  divided  in. 
opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  many  of  them  render  the  terrn  patres  by 
"  senators."  They  suppose  that  Italy  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  several  districts,  in 
•each  of  which  magistrates  were  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  such  occurrences  as  took 
•place  within  theit  respeclive  jurisdictions.  But,  when  things  of  greater  moment  happened, 
such  as  concerned  the  whole  community,  they  assembled  all  the  heads  of  families,  who  sat 
as  so  many  senators  and  gave  their  votes.  Horace's  farm,  according  to  them,  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Varia.  This,  however,  is  all  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  just  as  incorrect. 
The  poet  raerely  wishes,  by  theexpression  quinque  bonos  solitum,  &.c.  to  add  still  more  p?e- 
cision  to  the  phrase  habitatum  quinquefocis  in  the  second  verse.  His  farm  contained  on  it 
•five  families,  and  the  fathers  or  heads  of  these  families  were  accustomed,  as  often  as  their 
privafe  affairs,  or  a  wish  to  dispose  of  their  commodities,  called  them  thither,  to  go  to  the 
-neighbouring  town  of  Varia.  In  this  way  he  strives  to  remind  the  individual  vvhom  he  ad- 
dresses,  that  the  farm  in  question,  though  small  in  itself,  was  yet,  as  far  as  regarded  the  living 
happily  upon  it,  sufficiently  extensive.-^^ — 4.  Spinas  anvmo*    A  metaphorical  allusion  to  the 

eradicating  of  cares  and  anxieties  from  the  mind. 5.  Et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  '•  And 

whether  Horace  or  his  farm  be  in  the  better  condition."    Compare  the  version  of  Wieland; 
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"  und  ob  das  Landgut  oder  ob  sein  Herr 
~in  besserm  Stande  sey  ?." 

6.  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura.    "  My  affection  and  concern  for  Laraia."    The  reference  is  te/ 

&.  Aelius  Lamia,  an  intimatefriend   of  the  poet\s.    Compare   Ode  1.  26. Me  moratur. 

"  Detain   me  here,'   i.  e.  at  Rome. 8.    Mens  anvmusque.    "  Equivalent  to  totus  meus 

animus.  Whe.n  the  Latin  \vi  iters  use  mens  animusqut,  they  vvould  express  all  the  faculiies  of 
the  soul.     Mens  regards  the  superior  and  intelligent  part ;  an>mus,  fhe  sensible  and  inferior, 

the  source  of  the  passions. -9.  Et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  ciaustra.     "  And  long  to' 

break  t-brbilgh  the  barners  that  oppose  my  way."  A  figuraiive  allusion  to  the  caneres,  or 
barriers  in  the  circus,  (here  called  claustra),  where  the  chariots  vvere  restrained  until  the 
signal  given  for  starting;  as  well  as  to  the  spatia  or  course  itself.  Th e  plural  form  spatia  is 
more  frequently  employed  than  the  singular,  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was  run  over  several 
times  in  one  race.  Cqmpare  Burgcss,  "  The  Circus  On  the  Via  Ap\iiaV  Scc.  p.  57.  an$ 
Virgil,  Georg.  1.  512. 

"  Ut  cum  carceribus  sese  effudere  qnadrigae, 
Addunt  in  spatio,,f  k.c. 

10.  Vivenkm.    "  Him  wlio  lives." -In  urbe,     Supply  virenlem.-— 11.  Sua  nimiruni 

est  odio  sors.  "  His  ovvn  lot.  evidently  is  an  unplea^ing  one."  The  idea  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  tho  whole  line  is  this  :  'Tis  a  sure   sign  when  vve  envy  ahother's  lot,  that  we 

are  discontentcd  with  our  own. 12.  Locum  immeritum.     Referring  to  the  place  in  wbich 

cach  one  is  either  stationed  atthe  time,  or  else  passes  his  days. 13.  Qui  se  noneffugit 

unquam.     Compare  Ode,  2.  16.  20.  "  Patriae  qitis  exsul  sc  quoque  fugit  ?" 14.  Mediastinus. 

"  While  a  mere  drudge,  at  every  one's  beck."  Mediastinus  denotes  a  slave  of  the  lowest 
rank,  one  who  vvas  attached  to  no  particular  department  of  the  household,  but  was  accus- 
tomed  to  perform  the  Jowest  offices,  and  to  execute  not  only  any  commands  vvhich  the 
inaster  might  impose,  but  even  those  vvhich  the  other  slaves  belonging  to  particular  stations 
might  see  fit  to  give.  Hence  the  dei  ivation  of  the  name  from  medius,  as  indicating  one  who 
stands  in  the  midsl,  exposed  to  the  orders  of  all.  The  peculiar  force  of  the  term  is  well  il- 
lustrated  by  the  figurative  use  which  Cato  makes  of  it,  who,  among  other  directions  given 
tohis  son  wben  the  latter  went  into  the  army,  observes,  "  llle  imperator,  tu  illi  ac  caeteris 

mediastinus."  (apud  Non.  c.  2.  n.  573.) 15.  Villicus.     Supply  factus,— — 16.  Jtfe  constare 

•mihi  scis.  It  is  very  apparent  from  the  satires,  and  one  in  particular,  (2.  7.  28)  that  Horace 
•>was  not  always  entitled  to  the  praise  which  he  here  bestovvs  upon  hiraself  for  consisteney  of 
character.  The  reason  of  this  discrepancy  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  Bothe  : 
u  Adolescens  Horatius  scrmones  scripsit,  epistolas  senex"  As  he  advanced  in  years  the  reso- 
lutions  of  the  poet  became  more  fixed  and  settled. 

19.   Tesqva.     'Wilds."'     Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scboliast,  who  makes  tesqua  a 
Sabine  word:  "  Lingua  Sabinorum  loca  difficiliaet  repleta  sevtibus  sic  nominanturJ"    Compare 

also   Festus,  s.  v.   Tesca,  and    Varro,   L.  L.  6.  2      Consult  also  Various  Readings. 21. 

Uncla  popina.  *'  The  vvelUstocked  cook-shop."  Uucia  is  here  sometimes  rendered  1*  dirty,!r 
or  "  greasy,"  but  with  evident  impropriety,  since  an  vncta  pojdna,  in  this  sense,  would  form 
no  very  strong  inducement  for  him  to  return  to  the  city.  Compare  the  explanation  of  the 
scholiast:  "  Uncta:  redolcns  et  optimis  cibis  pitna.'11    So  also  Doring:  "  Uncia  jam popina 

vocatur,  ubi  unctae  sive  lautiores  epulae  admmistrantur" 23.  Angulus  iste.     '■  That  little 

spot  of  mine."     The  poetV  steward  dislikes  his  Sabine  farm  because  it  is  less  productive  in 

the  grape. 26.  Cravis.     Alluding  to  the  heavy  and  uncouth  movements  of  rustics  in  the 

dance,  especiallv  when  under  the  influence  of  wine. Et  tamcn  urges.     As  regards  the 

peculiar  force  ofurges  in  this  passage,  compare  VirgiTs  insequi  arva,  tcrram  insectari,  &c.  The 
words  in  the  text  are  to  be  considered,  according  to  Cruquius,  as  eoming,  in  fact,  frora  the 
steward,  and  as  only  repeated  by  the  poet  in  commendation  of  his  diligence.  We  should  be 
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ratiier  iuclined,  however,  to  give  them  an  ironical  turn. 23.    Disjunctum.    "  When 

Joosened  from  the   yoke,"  i.  e.  when  in  the  stall. 29.  Addit  opus  pigro  rivvs.     "  The 

brook  gives  other  employment  to  thee  when  released  from  heavier  toil."  Pigro  is  here 
equivalent  to  ccssanti,  or  otianii.     By  the  rinis  is  ineant  the  Digentia.     Compare  remarks  on 

the  Tiburtine  villa  and  Sabine  farm  of  the  poet,  p.  xiv.  of  this  volume. 30.  Multa  mole. 

"  By  many  a  mound."  The  banks  of  the  brook  must  be  dammed  up  lest  it  may  overflow 
the  pasture-grounds. 

31.  Quid  nostrum  conccatum  dividat.     "  What  prevents  our  agreeing  on  these  points." 

o2.   Tenucs  togae.     "  Fine  garments."     Tenues  i$  here  equivalent  to  delicatiu7es,  or  viinimt 

crassac. Nitidique  cipilli.     "  And  locks  shining  with  unguents."     Coropare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode   1.  4.  9. 33.  Immunem.      "  Without  a   present."      (  ompare   Explanatory 

Notes,   Ode  4.   1.  3 Rapaci.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Munerum  a/md 

alios  appetcntissimae ."    Compare  also  Tibullus,  2.  4.  25.    "  Ilapax  domma" 34.  Bibulum 

tiquidi,  &c.     Compare  Epist.  1.  18.  91.  "  Potorts  bibidi  media  de  r.ocle  Falcrni." 30.  Nec 

lusisse pudet,  &c.     "  Nor  is  it  a  shame  to  have  been  a  little  wild,  but  it  is  a  shame  not  to 

put  an  end  to  such  follies,"  i.  e.  by  calling  maturer  judgment  to  our  aid. 37.  JYon  istic 

obliquo  oculo,  &c.  "  There  no  one  with  envious  eye  takes  aught  away  from  my  enjoy  • 
ments."  Limat  ishere  equivalent  to  deterit,  as  the  scholiast  also  explains  it  It  was  a  com- 
mon  superstition  among  the  ancients,  that  an  envious  eye  diminished  and  tainted  what  it 
looked  upon.     Traces  of  this  may  likewise  be  found  in  the   popular  belief  of  our  own 

times. 3S.  Fenenat.    "  Seeks  to  poison  them." 39.  Moventem.     Suppiy  me. 40. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria,  &c.  "  Wouldst  thou  rather  gnaw  with  my  other  slaves  thy  daily 
allowance  ?'  Diaria  was  the  allowance  granted  to  slaves  by  the  day.  This  was  less  in 
town  than  in  the  country,  for  tbeir  allowance  was  always  proportioned  to  their  labour. 
Hence  the  term  rodere  isemployed  in  the  text,  not  only  to  mark  the  small  quantity,  but  also 

tbe  bad  kind,  of  food  that  was  given  to  slaves  in   the  city. 41    Invidet  usum  lignorum, 

&c.  "  The  cunning  city-slave,  on  the  other  hand,  envies  thee  the  use  of  the  fuel,  the 
flocks,  and  the  garden."     As  regards  the  term  calo,  which  is  here  taken  in  a  general  sense, 

compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  6.  103. 43.  Optat  epkippia  bos  &c.     "  The  lazy 

ox  wishes  for  the  horse's  trappings,  the  horse  wishes  to  plough."  The  ephippia  were,  pro- 
perly  speaking,  a  kind  of  covering  (testis  stragjila)  with  which  the  horse  was  said  to  be 

constratus.    Consult  Various  Readings. 44.  Qunm  scit  uterque,  libens,  &c.     "  My  opinion 

Will  be,  that  each  of  you  ply  contendedly  that  business  which  he  best  understands  "    An 

imitation  of  the  Greek  proverb,  toooi  rtc,  i)v  ^aoros  tletiri  rijQnn'* Utcrque.     Referring  to 

the  villicus  and  the  calo. 


EPISTLE  15.  Augustus,  having  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness  by  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  which  his  physician  Antonius  Musa  had  prescribed,  this  new  remedy 
came  into  great  vogue,  and  the  warm  baths,  wrhich  had  hitherto  been  principally  resorted 
to,  began  to  lose  their  credit.  Antonius  Musa,  wbo  was  strongly  attached  to  the  system  ol 
treatment  that  had  saved  the  life  of  bis  imperial  patient,  advised  Horace  araong  others  to 
make  trial  of  it.  The  poet  therefore  writes  to  his  friend  Numonius  Vala,  who  had  been 
using  for  some  time  the  baths  of  Velia  and  Salernum,  in  order  to  obtain  information  res- 
pecting  the  climate  of  these  places,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  &c. 


1.  Quae  sit  hyems  Veliae,  &c.  In  the  natural  order  of  construction,  we  ought  to  begin 
with  the  24th  verse,  "  Scribere  te  nobis"  &c.  The  confusion  produced  by  the  doublp  pa- 
renthesis  is  far  from  imparting  any  beauty  to  the  epistle.— ■  Vetiae.    Velia  was  a  city  ©f 
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Lucania,  situate  about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Heles  or  Elees,  whieii  i§ 
said  to  have  given  name  to  the  place.  The  Phocaeans,  to  whom  this  city  owed  its  origin, 
called  it  OviXn,  and  on  its  coins  we  have  YEAH,  and  tEAIA,  which  last  the  Latins  after  ■ 
wards  changed  to  Velia.  The  Eleatic  sect  of  philosophy  took  its  rise  here.  {Cic.  Acad.  2. 
42.)  The  situation  of  the  place  seeras  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy.  Plutarch 
states,  that  Paulus  Aemilius  vvas  ordered  thither  by  his  physicians,  and  that  he  derived  con- 
siderable  benefit  frora  the  air.  In  Strabo's  time  this  ancient  town  vvas  greatly  reduced,  its 
inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poOrness  of  the  soil,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and 
other  seafaring  occupations.  The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on 
the  site  novv  called   Castelamart  della  Bruca.  (Holsten,  Adnot.  p.  286. — Cramer's  Ancien^ 

Jtaly,  vol.  1.  p  371.) Salerni.  Salernum  was  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  Sinus  Paestanus. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  as  a  check  uppn  the  Picentini.  lt  was  not 
therefore  situated,  like  the  modern  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea,  bu«  on  the  beight 
above,  where  considerable  remains  have  been  observed.  (Plin.  H.  N.  3.  5.—Ptol.  p.  66.) 
According  to  Livy  (34.  45.)  Salernum  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  after  the  con- 
cFosion  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

2.   Quorum  hominum  regio.     "  With  what  kind  of  inhabitants  the  country  is  peopled." 

Nam  mihi  Baias,  &c.     Understand  censet.     "  For  Antonius  Musathinks,  that  Baiae  is  of 

no  service  to  me,"  i.  e.  that  I  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  warm  baths  at  Baiae.     As 

regards   Baiae,   compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode,  2.  18.  20 3.  Musa  Antonius.     As 

regards  the  celebrated  cure  performed  by  this  physician  on   Augustus,  which  proved  the 

foundation  of  his  fame,  compare  the  following  account  of  the  scholiast.     He  recommended 

the  cold bath  to  Horace  also  for  the  weakness  in  his  eyes.  "  AntoniUs  Musaaegritudine  Augusti 

artem  suam  illustravit :  nam  cum  dolore  arthritico  laboraret,  el  ad  summam  maciem  perductus 

esset,  curante  Aemilio  medico,  qui  eum  adco  calidis  curabat,  ut  tectum  cubiculi  ejus  velleribu* 

muniret ;  kw  postea,  in  contrarium  venis  omnibus,  non  solum  profusionibus  frigidis  sed  etiam 

gargarismis  Ciceminae  aquae,  quae  est  Atellae  in  domo  Caesaris,  et  potionibus  usus  est,  ita^  ut 

interbrewe  tempus  eum  cwraret.     Ob  quom  causam  ab  Augusto  usque  ad  sestertium  quadringenlies 

ex  Senatus  consulto  accepit.    Hic  autem  Musa  Horatiojusserat,  ul  lavacrofrigido  uleretur propter 

oculorum  dolorem.',     Ia  addition  to  the  sum  of  money  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  was 

given   to  Antonius  Musa,  he  was  exempted  from  all  public  taxes,   made  free  of  Rome,  al- 

lowed  to  wear  agold  ring,  and  had  a  brazen  statue  erected  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Aescula- 

pius.    (Compare  Ackermann,   Prolvs  de  J?nt.   MiisU,  §  6.  p.  15  )     Dio  Gassuis  adds,  that, 

emboldened  by  this  briliiant  success,  Musa  prescribed  the  co!d  bath  to  Marceitos  aiso,  which 

occasionedthe  death  of  the  young  prince      This  statement,  however.  is  extremely  doubtful, 

and  Bianco;.i  has  undertakeu  to  show,  that  Marcellus  died  in  the  batbs  of  Baiae.  (Letlere, 

&c.  Rom.  1779.  p.  59.     Compare,  liose,  diss.  de  Augusto contrarm  medicina  curato.  Hal.  1741.) 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Charmis,   of  Massilia,  revived  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  af  Rome, 

which  soon  became  general  again.  (Plin.  H.  N.  29.  1.— Sprengel,  Hist.  de  la  Mcdecine,  vol. 

Z.p.  24.    French  iransl.) — —Et  tamen  illis  mefacit  invisum,  &c.     "  And  yet  makes  me  odious 

to  that  place,  when  I  am  going  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water,  in  the  de.pth  of  winter,"  i.  e.  and 

yetmakes  the  people  of  that  place  highly  incensed  against  me,  when  they  see  me  about  tO 

use  the  cold  bath  in  mid-winter."    Periuor,   as  here  employed,  does  not  suppose  that  the 

poet  had  already  used  the  cold  bath,  but  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so.     It  is  equi- 

valent  therefore  to  cum  in  eo  sum  ut  perluar.     The  suprosed  anger  of  the  people  of  Baias 

arises  from  seeing  their  warm  baths  slighted,  and  their  prospects  of  gain  threatened  with 

diminution. 

5.  Myrtela.    Referring  to  the  myrtle-groves  of  Baiae. r6.  Cessantem  morbum.    This 

morbus  cessans  ("  lingering  disease")  is  caused,  observes  Sanadon.  by  a  phlegmatic  htimonr, 
which,  obstructing  the  nerves,  produces  a  languid  heaviness,  and  sometiruep  deprives  tfce 
part  afFected  of  all  sensation  and  action,  as  in  palsies  and  apoplexies.— 6.  Elidere.    "To 
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tlrive  away."    Literally  "  to  dash  out."    The  term   strikingly  dcpicts  the  rapidity  of  tbe 

cure. 7.  Sulfura.    "Their  sulphur-baths."    The  allusiou  is  to  the  vapour-baths  of  Baiae. 

Comparethe  description  of  Celsus,  3. 17.  "  Est  ct  quarundam  naturalium  sudationum  (sc.  calor) 
ubi  e  terra  profusus  calidus  vapor,  aedificio  includitur,  sicut  supcr  Baias  in  myrtetis  hobemvs  :  and 

again,  in  chapter  21.  "  Siccae  sudationes qualcssupcr  Baias  habemus  in  myrlctis." 

lnvidus  aegris.     "  Bearing  no  good  will  to  those  iovalids." 8.   Qw*   caput  et  stomacitum, 

&.C.     The  allusion  here  would  seein   to  be  to  a  species  of  shower-balhs. 9.   Clusinis. 

Clusium  was  a  city  of  Etruria,  nearly  on  a  line  w  ith  Perusia,  and  to  the  west  of  it.  It  is 
now  Chhisi.  This  place  was  the  capital  of  Porsenna,  the  early  enemy  of  Rorne.  (Liv.  2.  9. 
Dion.  Hal.  3.  51.)  According  to  Livy,  its  first  name  was  Camers,  (10-  25.),  and  as  we  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  people  of  Umbria  called  Camertes,  it  may  be  iuferred  that  it 
belonged  to  them  before  the  Tyrrheni  had  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  siege  of  Clusium 
by  the  Gauls,  and  the  provocation  they  received  theie  from  the  Roman  ambassadors,  which 
ledto  the  capture  of  Rome,  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  eveiy  one.  (Liv.  5.  33.)  Clu- 
sium,  according  to  Strabo,  was  800  stadia  distant  from  Rome.  (Cratnefs  Anc.  Jtaly,  vol.  1. 

p.  220.) Gabiosquc.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  11.  7. Frigida.     Cold  be- 

cause  mountainous. 

10.  Mutandus  locus  est,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  1  must  obey  my 
pbysician,  I  must  change  my  baths,  and  go  no  more  to  Baiae.  The  poet  now  huraorously 
supposes  himself  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  If  perchance,  observes  he,  my  horse  shaH 
refuseto  turn  away  from  the  road  Ieadingto  Cumae  or  to  Baiae,  and  to  leave  his  usual  stages, 
I,  his  rider,  will  chide  hiin  for  his  obstinacy,  angrily  pulling  in  the  left-hand  rein:  but  horses 

hear  not  words,  thefr  ear  is  in  tbe  bit- Deversuria  nota praeteragendus.     An  anastrophe, 

for  agendus  prae.ter  deversoria  nota. 11.  Cumas.    Cumae  was  an  ancient  city  of  Cam- 

pania,  placed  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea,  and  situate  sorae  dist&nce  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Vulturnus.  The  period  at  which  it  was  founded  is  staied  in  the  Chronology  of 
Eusebius  to  have  been  about  1050  B.  C.  that  is,  a  few  years  before  the  great  migration  of 
the  lonians  into  Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Scaligtr  in  Euseb.  Chron.  and  Prideaux  ad  Marm. 
Oxon.  p.  416.)  We  have  also  the  authority  of  Strabo  for  considering  it  as  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  Grecian  colonies  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  b.—vol.  2.  p.  188.  ed.  Tzschk.) 
The  colonization  of  Cumae  at  so  early  a  period  is  a  remarkable  event,  as  sbowing  the  pro- 
gress  already  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  proving  also  that  they  were 
then  well  acquainted  with  Italy.  Cumae  wasindebted  for  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  oracular 
sibyl,  who,  from  the  earliest  ages  was  supposed  to  have  made  h^r  abode  in  the  Cumaean 
caves,  from  whence  she  delivered  her  prophetic  lore.     (Cramefs  Ancieni  Italy,  vol.  2.p. 

148.  seqq.) 12.  Laeva  stomachosus  habcna.    At  the  entrance  into   Campania  the  road 

divides :  the  right  leads  to  Curaae  and  Baiae  ;  the  left  to  Capua,  Salernum,  and  Velia.    The 
horse  is  goingto  his  usual  stage  at  Baiae,  but  Borace  turns  him  to  the  left,  to  the  Lucanian 

road.     Compa  e  Torrentius,   ad  loc. 13.  Equcs.     Referring  to  himself. Equis.     Con- 

sult  Various  Readings. 

14.  Mtjor  ulrum populam,  &c.  To  be  referred  back  to  the  second  line  of  the  epistle,  so 
as  to  stand  in  connection  with  it?  as  a  continuation  of  the  poet's  enquiries. — — 16.  Jugis 
aquae.  Consult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  2.  Our 
poet  was  obliged  to  drink  more  water  than  wine  for  fear  of  inflaming  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
therefore  more  curious  about  it. — — Nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae.  "  For  I  stop  not  to 
enquire  about  the  wines  of  that  region,"  i.  e.  I  need  not  makc  enquiries  about  tbe  wines 

of  that  part  of  the  country :  I  know  thera  to  be  excellent. 17.  Quidvis.    A  general  re- 

ference  to  plain  and  homely  fare,  but  particularly  to  wine.     Consult  Various  Readings. 

18.  Mare.     Alluding  to  the  lower  or  Tuscan  sea. Generosum  et  lenerequiro.     ''Iwant 

generous  and  mellow  wine." 21.  Juvenem.    a  Made  young  again  by  its  influence."— - 

22,  Tractus  vter.    "  Which  tract  of  country."    AHuding  to  the  respective  territories  of 
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Velia  and  Salernura. 23.  Echinos.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  5.  27.— 24. 

PhacaxquQ.     li  And  a  true   Pfaaeacian,"  i.  e.   as  sleek  as  one  of  tbe  subjects  of  Alcinous. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1. 2.  28. 25.  Scriberc  tc  nobis,  &c.     Corapare  note  on 

verse  1. 

26.  Maenius.  This  individualhas  already  raade  his  appearance  before  us  in  Serm.  1.  1. 
201,  and  I.  3.  2.  Our  poet  assures  us,  that  he  knevv  how  toreconcile  himself  equally  to  a 
fruoal  or  a  suraptuous  table;  and,  to  justify  his  Conduet,  he  cites,  with  a  bitter  spirit  of  satire, 
the  example  of  Maenius,  with  vvhose  character  he  finishes  the  epistle.— —  Rebus  Maternis 

atque  patemis.     "  His  maternal  and  paternal  estates,"  i.  e.  the  whole  of  his  patrimony. 

27.   Urbanus.     "  A  merry  fellow  " 28.  Scurra  vagus,  non  qui  certum,  &c     "  A  wandering 

buffoon,  who  had  no  fixed  eating-plaee  ;  who,  when  in  want  of  a  dinner,  could  not  tell  a 
citizen  from  an  enemy."  As  regards  the  expression  scurra  vagus,  it  may  be  rernarked,  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  buffoons  :  some  who  kept  entirely  to  one  master;  and  others  who 

changed  about  from  one  to  another,  according  as  they  met  with  the  best  entertainment. 

pracsepe.  A  happy  term,  marking  out  Maenius  as  a  species  of  gluttonous  animal,  and  serv- 
ang  to  introduce  the  rest  of  the  description.— 30.  Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fmgerc 
saevus.     "  Merciless  in  inventing  any  calumnies  against  all  without  distinction."    The  cora- 

parlson  is  here  indirectly  made  with  an  animal  raging  through  want  of  food. Pernicies 

et  tempestas  barathrumque  maCelli.  ,"  The  very  destruction,  hurricane,  and  gulf  of  the  mar- 
ket  "  Horace  calls  Maenius  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  market,  in  the  same  sense  as 
Parmeno,  in  Terence,  (Eunuch.  1.  1.  34  )  styles  Thais,  "  Fundi  nostri  culamitas,"  i.  e.  "  the 
storm  that  ravages  our  farm."  With  pemicies,  as  here  employed,  compare  the  Greek  usage 
Sntheword  fddpos,  and  the  remarks  of  Valckenaer,  ad  Theocrit.  Adoniaz.p.  310.  c.  and  311. 

. 31.  Barathrum.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  166. Quicquid  quaesicrat. 

"  Whatever  he  had  been  able  to  obtain."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring '.  "  hino 
illipic  dicacitate  sua  cdlegcrat,  conquisivcrat.'' 

'  33.  Nequitiae  fautoribus  et  limidisJ  »  From  the  favourers  of  his  scurrility,  or  frora  those 
who  dreaded  it."  Two  sources  of  support  for  the  scurra  are  here  alluded  to,  those  who  di- 
rectly  favoured  and  encouraged  his  abuse  of  others,  and  those,  who,  through  the  dread  of 

suffering  from  it,  purchased  an  escape  by  entertainments,  &c. 34.  Palinas  coenabat  omast, 

&c     «  Would  devour  for  supper  whole  dishes  of  tripe,  and  wretched  lamb."    With  agninae 

supply  rarnis. 36.  Sctlicet  ut  ventres,  &c.     "  Forsooth,  in  order  that,  like  another  ngid 

Bestius,  he  might  declare  thatthe  bellies  of  gluttons  ought  to  be  branded  with  a  red-hot 
iron  "  i.  e.  protesting  loudly  all  the  while,  to  be  sure,  that  the  bellies  of  gluttons  ought  to 
be  branded  with  ared-hot  iron,  just  as  if  he  had  been  another  Bestius.  The  individual  here 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Bestius,  appears  to  have  been  a  close,  avancious  man,.  and  a 
sworn  foe,  of  course,  to  the  luxurious  and  gluttonous  spendthrifts  of  the  day.  This  same 
individual  is  also  thought  to  be  the  one  wliom  Persius  mentions,  (6.  37.)  Compare  tbe  re- 
mark  of  Koenig  ad  loc.  '<  Bestius,  homofrugi  el  avarus,  atque  nebulonum  castigator  vehemens,  ex 

Horat    EpisL  1.15.36.  notus." Lamua  candente.    The  Greeks  and  Romans,  observes 

Dacier,  branded  the  belly  of  a  gluttonous  slave  ;  the  feet  of  a  fngitive  ;  the  hands  of  a 
thief ;  and  the  tongue  of  a  babbler. 

38    Ubi  omne  vertcrat  infumum  et  cinerem.     A  figurative  mode  of  expression,  to  denote  the 

entire  wasting  and  consuming  of  a  thing. Si  qui  comedunt  bona.    »  If  some  persons  eat 

„p  their  estates." Nil  vulva  pulchrius  ampla.    '  Nothing  fairer  tban  a  large  sow  s  pauncb. 

Thiswasesteemed  a  great  dainty  among  the  Romans.    Compare  tbe  language  of  Pliny, 
(H.N  11.37.)  "  Vulvaejecto  partu  melior  quam  edito ;  ejecticia  vocatur  illa,  liaecporcana. 
Compare  also  Apicius,  7.  1.  and  Martial,  13.  16. 

,A  Tefortasse  magis  capiet  de  virgine  porca, 
Me  malerna  gravi  de  sue  vulva.  capit.^ 
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42.  Nimirum  hic  cgo  suvi:  &c.  "  Just  sucb  an  one  am  I;  for,  when  I  have  uothing 
better,  I  comraend  my  quiet  and  frugal  repast;  resolute  enough  amid  humble  fare."  The 
poet  now  refors  to  himself.     Quum  res  deficiunt  may  be   more  literally   rendered,  "  wheu 

better  means  fail."     Hic  is  by  an  elegant  usage   equivalent  to  talis. 44.    Verum  ubi  quid 

mclius  contingit  et  mctiu*.  »  When,  however.  any  tbing  better  and  more  delicate  ofters," 
or,  more  literally,  "falls  to  my  lot."— — 45.  Quorum  conspirilur  nitidis,  &c  •'  Whose  mo- 
ney  is  seen  well  and  safely  laid  out,  in  villas  conspicuous  for  their  elegauce  and  beauty." 
Fundata  is  here  equivalent  to  bcne  et  tulo  collocata ;  and  nitidis,  to  pukhriludinc  ct  nitorc  con- 
spictris. 


EPISTLE  16.  Q,uiuctius  Hirpiuus  is  thought  to  have  written  lo  Horace,  reproaching  him 
with  his  long  stay  in  the  country,  and  desiring  a  description  of  that  little 
retirement  where  the  poet  professed  to  find  so  much  happiness,  and  which  he  was  so  un- 
willing  to  exchange  for  the  society  of  the  capital.  Horace  yields  to  his  request,  and,  aftei 
ashort  account  of  his  retreat,  and  the  raanner  in  which  he  enjoyed  himself  there,  falls  into 
a  digression  concerning  virtue  ;  where,  after  rejecting  several  false  accounts  and  definitions; 
he  endeavours  to  teach  its  true  nature  and  properties.  As  this  discussion  is  of  a  serioirs 
character,  the  poet  seeks  to  enliven  it  by  adopting  the  dialogue-form. 


1.  Qjiincli.  The  individual  here  addressed  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  wilh  the 
one  to  whom  the  eleventh  ode  of  the  second  book  is  inscribed.  Bothe,  however,  majn- 
tains,  that  the  person  meant  is  T.  Q,uinctius  Crispinus,  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.745,  aud 

one   of  those  driven  into   exile  in   the  affair  of  Julia,  the   daughter  of    Augustus. 2, 

Arvo.     "  By  its  harvests."     Or,  more  literally,  "  by  tillage." 3.  An  amicta  vitibus  ulmo. 

"Orwitb  what  the  vine-clad  elm  bestows,"  i.  e.  with  wine.  An  elegant  allusion  to  the 
Roman  practice  of  training  the  vine  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  elm.     Compare 

Excursus  1.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  and  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  5.  30. 4.  Loquaciter. 

"  In  loquacious  strain,"  i.  e.  at  large.  Compare  the  Greek  lahorl.  The  description,  after 
all,  is  only  ten  lines ;  but  the  poet  perhaps  felt,  that  some  indirect  apology  was  required  for 
again  turning  to  his  favourite  theme,  although  he  intended  to  be  brief  in  what  be  said. 

5.  Continui  montes,  &c.  "  A  continued  range  of  mountains,  escept  where  they  are 
parted  by  a  shady  vale,"  i.  e.  Imagine  to  thyself  a  continued  chain  of  mountains,  divided 
only  by  a  shady  vale.  For  the  grammatical  construction,  we  may  supply  hic  sunt  with 
montes,  though  the  translation  is  far  neater  if  no  verb  be  expressed.  The  poet  is  pointing, 
as  it  were,  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  his  friend  is  supposed  to  be  stationed  by  his  side. 

6.  Sed  ut  reniens  dextrum  latus,  kc.     "  So  situated,  however,  that  the  approaching  suu 

viewsits  right  side,  and  warms  its  left  when  departing  in  his  rapid  car."     Compare  the  ac- 
count  of  this  spot  given  by  Eichholz,  in  1806,  ("  Dcr  Freimuthige"   Oclcb.  p.  275.)  and  also 

page  xn.  et  seqq.   of  this  volume. 8.   Temperiem.    Understand  acris. Si  rubicunda 

benigni  coma,  k,c.    "  If  the  very  briars  produce  in  abundanee  the  ruddy  cornels  and  sloes" 
Compare  the  version  of  Francis : 

"  How  mild  the  clime  where  sloes  Iuxuriant  growf 
And  ruddy  cornels  on  the  hawthorn  glow  !" 

9.  Quercus  et  ilez.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 22.  14.  aud  3.  13.  U. 10. 

Multafruge.    *(  With  plenty  of  acorns." Pecus.    Eguivalent  hcre  to  suss.— — 12,  Dicas 
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adductum  propius  frondere  Tarenlum.  "  Thou  wilt  say  that  Tarentum  blooms  here,  brought 
nearer  to  Rome."  i.  e.  that  the  delicious  shades  of  Tarentum  have  changed  their  situatiou 
and  drawn  nearer  to  Rome.     As  regards  Tarentum,  compare  Explanatory  Notes.Ode  2.  6. 

£1- 12.  Fons  etiam  nvp  darenomen  idoneus.     "A  fountain,  too,  fit  to  give  name  toa 

stream,"  i.  e.  large  enough  to  form,  and  give  its  name  to,  a  sfream.  The  stream  here  meant 
is  the  Digentia,  now  Liccnza  :  the  other  name  for  the  fountain  is  tbe  Fons  Bandusiae,  now 

probably  Fonte  Bello.    Compare  page  xiv.  of  this  volume,  and  Ode  3.  13. Idoneus  dare. 

A  Graecism  for  iioneas  qui  det. 13.  Hehrus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  25. 10. 

14.   Utilis.     In  the  sense  of  salubris. 15    Etjam.     Consult  Various  Readings. -16. 

Incolumem  tibi  mc  praestanV  Preserve  me  in  health  and  safety  for  thee  amid  September 
hours,"  i.  e.  during  the  sickly  season  of  September. 

17.  Turectevivis,  si  curas  esse  quod  audis.  "  Thou  leadest  a  happy  life.  if  it  is  thy  care 
to  be  what  thou  art  reputed."  Audis  is  here  equivalent  to  diccris.  Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Serm.  2.  7.  101.  and  2  6.  20.  Horace,  observes  Francis,  is  here  very  careless  of  the 
connection.  Afterhaving  described  his  farm,  he  would  insinuate  to  'Quinctius,  that  tho 
tranquil  and  innocent  pleasures  he  found  there  were  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dangerous 
and  tumultupus  pursuits  of  ambition.  He  would  inform  him,  that  happiness,  founded  upon 
the  opinion  of  others,  is  weak  and  uncertain ;  that  the  praises  which  we  receive  from  a  mis- 
taken  applause,  are  really  paid  to  virtue,  not  to  us  ;  and  that,  while  we  are  outwardly  ho- 
noured,  esteemed,  and  applauded,  we  are  inwardly  contemptible  and  miserable.  Such  was 
probably  the  then  situation  of  Q,uinctius,  who  disguised,  under  a  seeming  severity  of  man- 
ners,  the  most  irregular  indulgences  of  ambition  and  sensuality.  Some  yeare  afterwards  he 
broke  through  all  restraint,  and  his  incontinenceplunged  him  into  the  last  distresses. 

18.  Omnis  Roma.  Equivalent  to  nos  omnes  Romani.— — 19.  Sed  vereor,  nc  cui  de  te  plus,  ■ 
&c.  "  But  I  am  under  great  apprehensions,  lest  thou  mayest  give  more  credit  concerning 
thyself  to  any  other  than  thyself,  or  lest  thou  mayest  imagine  that  one  may  be  happy  who  is 
other  than  wise  and  good."  i.  e.  I  am  afraid  lest,  in  a  thing  that  so  intimately  concerns 
thee  as  thy  own  happiness,  thou  mayest  trust  more  to  the  testimony  of  others  than  to  the 
suggestions  of  thine  own  mind,  and  tnayest  fancy  that  happiness  can  subsist  without  wisdom 
and  virtue.  As  regards  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ab- 
latives  sapiente  and  bono  follow  alium,  because  this  last  implies  a  comparison.     Compare  the 

Greek  idiom,  of  which  it  is  an  imitation  :  dXXov  tov  co<pov,  aXXotov  ri)s  hiarrijiris,  (Matthiae,  G. 

G.  J  344.)  and  also  Epist.  2   1.  240.  "  Alius  Lysippo:' 

21.  ATew,  si  te  populus,  &c.  The  continuation  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  I  am  afraid  also  lest, 
though  all  pronounce  thee  well  and  in  perfect  health,  thou  mayest  in  reality  be  the  prey 
of  disease,  and  resemble  him  who  conceals  the  lurking  fever,  at  the  hour  for  eating, 
lest  food  be  denied  hirq.  until  his  maiady  too  plainly  shows  itself  by  the  trembling  of  hzs 
hands  while  busied  with  the  contents  of  the  dtsh.  The  degree  of  intimacy  that  subsisted 
between  Horace  and  Q,uinctius  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  present  passage  and  the 
iines  which   immediately  precede  it;  for  wlio  but  a  very  ir.timate  friend  would  hold  such 

language  to  another  ? 23.  Manihus  unctis.     The  Romans  did  not  use  knives  and  forks  in 

eating,  but  employed  their  fingers  Compare  the  explanatory  remark  of  Gesner:  "Manus 
unctas  vocat,jamjurulcntis  cibispingms.'1'' — -24.  Pudor  malus.    "  The  false  sbame." 

25.  Tibi  pugnala.    "Fought  by  thee." — -26.  Dical.     Equivalent  here  to  canal. ■■' 

Vacuas.    "  Open  to  his  strains." 27.   Tenc  magis  salvum  populus  vclit,  &c.     The  careless 

manner  of  introducing  the  praises  and  name  of  Augustus,  is  not  the  least  beautiful  part  of 
this  passage.  That  his  glories  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  state,  and  that  his  hap= 
piness  consists  in  loving  and  being  beloved  by  his  people,  are  the  highest  praises  which 
can  possibly  be  given  to  a  great  and  good  prince;==»-28.  Servet  in  amliguo.    The  wish  es- 
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pressed  in  llie  test  is  this,  that  Jnpiter  may  keep  it  in  doubt  whether  the  people  be  niore  so- 
licitousfoi  the  welfare  of  theprince.  orthe  prince  forthatof  the  people,  so  thatit  may  notap- 

pear  that  the  on  •  is  surpassed  by  the  otherin  feelingsof  attachment. 30.  Qaum  jiateris sa- 

piens  emcndatusquc  rocari,  &c.  ••  When  thou  sufferest  thyself  to  be  styled  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man,  tell  me,  I  entreat,  dost  thou  answer  to  these  appellations  in  thy  own  name  ?"  i.  e.  dost 
thou  answer  to  this  character  as  thy  ovvn  ?  The  cnnnection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows : 
No  private  man,  that  has  the  leas-t  glimpse  of  reason,  can  take  for  his  own  the  praises  that 
belong  only  to  a  great  prinee  famed  for  his  victories  and  success.  And  yet  wherein  is  it 
Jessridiculous  to  imagine  ourselves  vvise  and  virtuous,  without  any  real  perception  of  these 
qualities  within  ourselves,  only  because  the  people  ignorantly  ascribe  them  to  us  ? 

31.  Nempc  vir  bonus  ttprndcns,  &c.  "  To  be  sure;  I  love  to  be  called  a  good  and  wise 
man  as  well  as  thou."  The  poet  here  supposes  his  friend  Quinctius  to  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion.     Every  one  would  vvillingly  pass  for  a  good  and  wise  man,  but  the  foily  of  it  is  placed 

in  a  strong  light  by  bringing  in  the  word  dici. 33.  Qui  dedit  hoc  hodic,  cras  si  volct,  auferet ; 

&£.  This  is  the  answer  whicli  Hornce  makesto  Quinctius.  Were  the  populace  steady  in 
their  approbation,  there  would  be  less  reason  to  find  fault  witb  those  who  are  at  so  much 
pains  to  acquire  it ;  because  it  would  procme  them  the  same  advantages,  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  populace,  as  real  virtue.     But  as  there  is  nothing  more  changeable,  it  is  mere  madness 

to  build  our  hopes  on  a  foundation  so  chimerical  and  uncertain. 36.  Idem  si  clametfnrem, 

&c.     The   construction  is,  si  idem  damttme  esst    urem,  &c. 39.  Fulsus  honor.     "  Un- 

deserved  honour  " Mendnx  infamia.     "  Lying  calumny."- — 40.  Mendosum  et  medican- 

dum.     "  The  vicious  man,  and  him  that  stands  in  need  of  a  cure."     Consult  Various  Read- 

ings. 41.  Servat.     "  Observes."     We  are  here  supposed  to  have  Q,uinctius's  definition  of 

a  vir  bonus. 42.  Secantur.     "  Are  decided."     Compare  Serm.  1.  10.  15.— —43.   Quo  res 

sponsore,  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur.  "  By  whose  surety  property  is  retained,  and  by  whose 
testimouy  caises are  won."     Compare  the  version  of  Francis:  "  Whose  bail  secures,  whose 

oath  decidesa  cause."     Consuh  also  Various  Readings. 44.  Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus, 

&c.  "  Yet  all  his  family  and  neighbours  see  this  man  to  be  polluted  within,  though  im- 
posing  to  the  view  with  a  fair  esterior.  •  Vanity,  observes  Sanadon,  point  of  honour,  sense 
of  decency,  or  some  other  motive  of  interest,  disguise  mankind  when  they  appear  abroad 
butat  home  they  throw  off  the  mask.  and  show  their  natural  face.  A  magistrate  appears  hi 
public  with  dignity,  circumspection  and  integrity.  A  courtier  puts  on  an  air  of  gaity,  po- 
liteness  and  complaisance;  but  let  them  enter  into  themselves  and  all  is  changed.  A  man 
may  be  a  very  bad  man  with  all  the  good  qualities  given  him  by  our  poet"s  definition,  as  that 
^lave  may  be  a  bad  one  who  is  neither  a  thief,  murderer,  nor  fugitive. 

48.  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos.  The  capital  punishment  of  slaves  was  crucifixion.  Com- 
pare  Lipsius,  de  Cruce,  c.  12.  init.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas,  which  has  already 
beeu  htnted  at,  is  as  follows :  The  man  who  aims  only  atobeying  the  laws,  is  no  more  than 
exerapt  from  the  penalties  annexed  to  them  ;  as  a  slave,  who  is  no  fugitivenor  thief,  escapes 
punishment.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  on  that  account  claim  the  cbaracter  of 
virtue,  because  they  may  act  only  from  a  vicious  motive,  and,  notvvithstanding  theirstrict 

adberence  to  the  lavv,  be  still  ready  to  break  it  vvhen  they  can  do  so  with  impunity 49. 

Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus.  Consult  Various  Readings  Horace  here  styles  himself  SaheUus, 
i.  e.  "  the  Sabine  farmer,"  in  imitation  of  the  plain  and  simple  mode  of  speaking  prevalent 

among  the  inhabitants  of  the   country. 51.  Milvius.     Most  commentators  suppose  the 

kite  to  be  here  meant,  but  the  presence  of  hamum  should  have  taught  them  their  error.  The 
poet  alludes,  in  truth,  to  a  species  of  fish,  living  on  prey,  and  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining  food,  darting  up  from  the  water  like  t  e  flying-fish  when  pursued  by  its  foe.     Com- 

pare  Pliny,  H.  JV.  8  26. 56.  Damnnm  est,  non  facinus  mihipacto  lenius  isto.     "  My  Ioss, 

it  is  true,  is  in  this  case  less,  but  not  thy  villainy."  The  poet  here  touches,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  respecting  the  essential  nature  of  crime. 57.  Vi* 
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honns  omneforum,  &c.  Horace  here  introduces  another  vice,  common  to  those  wbo  falseiy1 
affect  a  character  of  virtue  :  they  want  also  to  deceive  the  world  by  putting  on  an  exterior. 
of  devotion.  They  go  to  the  temple,  offer  sacrifices,  and  pray  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all. 
When  they  have  prayed  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  they  mutter  their  secret 
wishes  for  the  success  of  their  villanies  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  not  the  poefs  design  to  cen- 
sure  either  private  or  public  prayer,  but  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  virbonus,  here  introducedto 
our  notice,  is,  like  the  one  that  has  preceded  him,  merely  entitled  to  this  appellation  in  the 

opinion  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  governed  entirely  by  external  circumstances. 59.  Jane 

pater.  To  Janus  not  only  the  opening  of  the  year  was  cOnsecrated,  but  also  that  of  the 
day,  and  he  was  of  course  invoked  to  aid  tlie  various  undertakings  in  which  men  engaged. 

Cornpare  Explanatory  Notes,   Serm  2.   6.  20. 60.  Pulchra  Laverna.     Laverna,  in  the 

fetrange  mythology  of  the  Romans.  was  the  gpddess  of  fraudulentmenand  of  thieves.  .Com- 
pare  the  scholiast :  "  Laverna  in  via  Salaria  lucum  habet;  est  autem  deafurum,  dicta  Laverna 
alavando;  namfures  lavatores  dicuntur."  For  other  etymologies,  and  for  remarks  on  the 
wrorship  of  this  goddess  generally,  compare  Mem.  Acad.  des  Inscript.  et  B.  L.  vol.  7.  p.  77. 
seqq.  "  De  la  D6esse  Laverne."— 61.  Da  justo  sanctoquc  videri.  A  Graecism.  Consy^t 
Various  Readings. 

63.  Qui  metiOr  servo,  &c.  In  this  latter  part  of  his  epistie  the  poet  shows,  that  there  is  na 
servitude  equal  to  that  which  our  passions  impose  uponjis.  Men  of  a  covetous  tempef 
stoop  to  the  meanest  arts  of  acquiring  wealth.  Horace  justly  compares  them  to  that  sordid 
class  of  beings,  who  descended  so  low  as  to  stoop  to  take  up  a  piece  of  false  money,  nailed 
tothe  ground  by  children  on  purpose  to  deceive   those   who  passed  by.     Compare  Persius, 

5.  111.  *'  Inque  luto  jixum possis  transcendere  nummum  ?,, 67.  Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtulis 

deseruil,  &c.  "  The  man  who  is  perpetually  busy,  and  imrnersed,  in  the  encreasing  of  his 
wealth,  has  thrown  away  his  arms,  has  abandoned  the  post  of  virtue."  By  arma  are  here 
meant  the  precepts  of  virtue  ahd  wisdom.  The  poet  draws  a  noble  and  beautiful  idea  of 
life.  The  deity  has  sent  us  into  this  world  to  corabat  vice,  and  maintain  a  constant  warfare 
against  our  passions.     The  man  who  gives  ground  is  like  the  coward  that  has  thrown  away 

iiis  arms  and  abandoned  the  post  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve. 69.  Captivum.     "  This 

captive."  The  avaricious  and  sordid  man  is  here  ironically  styled  a  captive,  because  acom- 
plete  slave  to  his  covetous  feelings.  Captives  might  either  be  put  to  death  or  sold,  and  the 
poet  humorously  recommends  the  latter  course,  or  else  that  he  be  retained  and  made  useful 

in  some  way. 70.  Sine  pascat  durus,  aretque.     "  Let  him  leat^  the  hard  Iife  of  ashepherd 

or  a  ploughman." 72.  Annonae prosit.     "  Let  him  contribute  to  the  cheapness  of  grain," 

i.  e.  by  his  labour.— — Penusque.     "  And  other  provisions." 

73.  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  &c.  After  rejecting  the  several  false  notions  of  virtue  whicll 
haye  just  passed  in  review,  the  poet  now  lays  doWn  the  position,  that  the  truly  good  and 
wise  man  is  he  whom  the  loss  of  fortune,  liberty  and  life  cannot  intimidate.  With  un- 
expected  spirit  md  address  he  brings  a  god  upon  the  slage,  in  thecharacter  of  thisgood  man? 
iosteadof  giving  aformal  definition.  The  whole  passage  is  imitated  from  the  Bacchae  of 
Euripides,  (484.  seqq,)  where  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  threatens  Bacchus  withrough  usagc 
and  with  chains.  We  will  give  the  words  of  the  Grecian  dramatist,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
fieen  how  far  the  poet's  imitation  has  extended ; 

Bacch.  E'i'0'  li  ti  vaBtiv  uu'  ri  fxt  rd  Seivtv  tpydffj} ', 

Penth.  HpioTOV  fjiiv  vSpbv  (36oTpv%ov  te^w  cidcv, 

Bacch.  'lepbs  b  7rXd/cajU0$*  rip  vka>  S'  alrov  Tpityw- 

Penth.  EipKTaioi  r*  evSov  cGjia  cbv  0vAa|ro/*£i>. 

Baccll,  AvffU  ue  Saijiwv  avrbg,  orav  iyib  0£W. 

_ — .penthWt  rcrlor  Thharum,  &e-    Bacchus  speaks,    Compare  with  the  quid  indignum  o$ 
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Ifaisciause,  tlie  -ri  fcivbv  of  Euripides. 75.  Adimam  bona.    For  the  (36arpvxov  of  the  Greefc 

poet,  Horace  has  purposely  substituted  the  terni  bona,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  argument. 

Nempe  pecus.  nm,  lectos,  &c.     "My   cattle,  I  suppose,  my  latids,  my  furniture,  my  money ; 

thou  mayest  take  them." 76.     In  manicis  tt  tompedibus,   &x.      Compare   the  Greek, 

elpKTaict  t  hbov  k  t.  \ 7S.   Ipsr   deus  simulatqut  vulam,  &ic.     "  Agod  vvill  come  in  person 

to  deliver  me,  as  soon  as  1  shall  desire  it."     Compare  the  Greek,  \veei  pt   6aipm  avrds,  k.  t.  A. 

Opinor,  hoc  scntit :  &.c.     '•  In  my  opinion,  he   mcans  this:  I  will  die.     Death  isthe  end 

of  our  race.''  ln  the  Greek  play,  Baccims  means  that  he  will  deliver  himself,  and  when 
he  pleases.  Horace,  therefore,  m  his  imitation  of  the  Greek  poet,  abandons  the  idea  just 
alluded  to,  and  explains  the  words  couformably  to  his  own  design  of  showing,  that  the  fear 
even  of  death  is  not  capable  of  shakiug  the  courage  of  a  good  man,  or  of  obliginghim  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  virtuc. 

79.  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est.  A  figurative  allusion  to  chariot  races.  Linea  was  a 
white  rope  dravvn  across  the  circus,  aud  seiTing  to  mark  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  ract;.  The  follovving  remarks  of  Mr.  Burgess  ("  The  Cirais  on  the  Via  Appia"  p.  59. 
seqq.)  may  throw  some  light  on  this  point  of  antiquity.  "  Although  the  Alba  Linea  is  men- 
tioned  or  alluded  to  by  several  authors,  the  use  of  iiis  only  explained  by  Cassiodorus.  It 
was  drawn,  says  that  vvriter,  across  the  Circus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  doors  of  the 
Carceres,  so  that  as  the  chariots  advanced  to  where  the  race  should  begiri  as  thty  always 
dashed  too  furiously  against  one  anotlier,  they  would  necessarily,  without  thislineasa 
check,  deprive  the  spectators  of  much  pleasure.  The  Alba  Linea  we  suppose  to  have 
been  a  rope,  whitened  or  chalked,  to  render  it  more  conspicuous,  and  elevated  above  the 
ground  to  serve  the  purpose  described.  One  half  is  thought  to  have  marked  the  beginning, 
and  the  other  the  end  of  the  race.  If  so,  the  latter  half  was  sy  nonymous  with  the  ancient 
term  Calx,  and  the  subsequent  appellation  of  Creta.  (Compare  Seneca,  Epist.  108.  p.  637.  ed. 
Lips.  "Q,uoniam  sumus  ab  ipsa  calce  ejus  iiiterpellatione  (ait  Cicero)  revocati :  hanc 
qoam  nunc  in  Circo  cretam  vocamus,  calccm  antiqui  dicebant.  '  Compare  also  Plin.  H.  N. 
35.  Cic  de  Sen.  &ic.)  There  is  an  intiraalion  in  the  Lyon's  Mosaic,  that  the  race  was  not 
always  measured  by  a  certain  number  of  complete  courses  round  the  Spina,  but  sometimes 
by  a  measured  distance  ;  for  we  observe  in  that  monument,  the  second  half  of  the  Alba  Linea 
transferred  to  another  part  of  the  Spatium,  corresponding  in  our  Circus  to  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  near  the  Praetor  s  tribunal  to  the  Spina ;  but  wherever  this  line  might 
fall,  it  was  the  "  ultima  linca"  and  emblematic  of  the  end  of  human  iife." 


EPISTLE  17.  Horace,  in  this  epistle,  gives  bis  young  friend  some  instructions  for  his  con» 
duct  at  court,  that  he  may  not  only  support  his  own  character  there,  but 
proceed  with  happiness  in  that  dangerous  and  slippery  road.  He  sbows,  that  an  active 
life,  the  life  of  a  man  who  attempts  fo  gain  and  preserve  the  favours  of  the  great  by  ho- 
nourable  means  is  far  more  reputable  than  an  idlelife  vvithout  emulation  and  ambition.  He 
then  assures  him  that  nothing  can  more  probably  ruin  him  at  court,  than  a  mean  and  sordid 
design  of  amassing  money  by  asking  favours. 


1.  Scaeia.  As  this  and  the  next  epistle  are  written  upon  the  same  subject,  the  copyists 
would  seem  to  have  joined  them  together.  Heuce  thescholiast  remarks,  "  Jid  Sraevam 
LoUium,  Equitem  Romaum,  haec  epistoln  scribitur,"  and  Baxter  aud  Gesner  incline  tothe 
opinion  that  they  were  both  written  to  the  same  petson.  We  do  not  find,  however,  as  Ges- 
ner  himself  acknowledges,  tbat  the  house  of  Lollius  ever  took  the  cognomen  of  Scacva, 
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which  appears  in  the  Junian  and  Cassian  families  only.  lt  is  probable,  that  the  individua} 
here  meant   was  the  son   of  that  Scaeva  whose  valour  is  so  highly  spoken   of  by  Caesar^ 

(B.  C  3.  53.)   Compare  Torrentius,  aud  Weihmd,  ad  loc. Ptr  te.     Equivalentto  tmipsius 

prudentia. Et  scis,  quo  tandem  pacto  dtceat  majoribus  ut ,     '  And  knowest  well  how  to 

conduct  thyself  towards  thy  superiors,"  i.  e.  and  art  no  way  at  a  loss  as  to  the  manner  of 

living  with  the  great. -3.  Disce,  docendus  adkuc  quae  renset amiculus.     "  Yet  hear  what  arc 

the  sentiments  of  thy  old  fnend  upon  the  subject,  who  himself  still  requires  to  be  taught." 
Consult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  Bentley,  ad  loc.  "  Ordo  est,"  observes  the  critic, 
"Disce,  quae  amiculus  censet  ipse  adhuc  docendus,  ipse  praeceptoris  indigens.  Consmr  hoc, 
ex  verbis  sequeniibus,  ut  si  caecus,"  &c.     He  then  refers,  in  farther  illustration,  to  Ausonius, 

Praef.  ad  Cent.  "  Et  sipateris,  ut  doceam  docendus  ipse  ;  Cento  quid  sit  absolvam." (Jt  si 

caecus  iter  monstrare  velit.  "Asif  a  bljnd  guide  should  wish  to  show  thee  the  way."  Tho 
poet,  here,  in  allusion  to  the  docendus  adhuc,  which  has  gone  before,  styles  himself  caecus, 
a  blind  guide,  ™0Adj  bSriy6s.    Compare  the  ancient  proverb,  ru(/>Ads  ™0A#  o5riy6$,  (caecus  caec& 

dux)t  and  the  comment  of  Erasmus.  Chil.  1.  cent.  8.  40.  p.  269.  ed.  Strph. 5.  Quod  cures 

proprium  fecisse.  "  Which  thou  mayest  deem  it  worth  thy  while  to  make  thine  own."  Pro- 
prium  fecisse  is  here  equivalent  to  in  usum  tuum  convertisse. 

6.  Primam  somnus  in  horam.     "  Sleep  untiJ  the  first  hour,"  i.  e.  until  seven  o'cIock.   Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  23.  and  1.  9.  36. 8.  Caupo  >a.     "  The  noise  of  the 

fcavern." Ftrentinum.     A  city  of  Etruria,  south-east  of  the  Lacus   Vulsiniensis.     It  was 

almost  deserted  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  From  Vitruvius,  who  speaks  of  some  valuable 
stone  quarries  in  its  neighbourbood,  we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipium.  (2.  7.)  Strabo  ranks 
it  with  the  lesser  towns  of  Etruria,  but  it  is  remarked  that  Frontinus  names  it  among  the 
colonies  of  that  province.  The  emperor  Otho's  family  was  of  this  city.  (Suet.  Oiho.  l.-~ 
Sex.  Aur.  Vict. —  Tacit.  Hist.2.50.)  There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Hernici,  about  eight  miles  below   Anagnia,  on  the   Via  Latina.  (Cramer's 

Ancient  Italy,  vol.  \.p.  225.  and  vol.  2.  p.  80.) 10   Nec  vixit  male  qui  natus  moriensque 

fefellit  "  Nor  has  he  lived  ill,  who,  at  his  birth  and  death,  has  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  world."  i.  e.  nor  has  he  made  an  ill  choice  of  esistence  who  has  passed  all  his  days  in 
the  bosom  of  obscurity.  Compare  the  version  of  Francis  :  "  Nor  li*  es  he  111,  who  lives  and 
dies  unknown."    Compare  also  the  scholiast :  "  Fefellit:  latuit,  utet  natuset  moriens  igno- 

raretur Estautem  Epicureorwnhaec  sententiaGraeca,  \dds  /Jtwffaj."  Epicurus,  according 

to  Seneca.  used  to  say,  that  a  wise  man  should  never  engage  in  public  affairs  unless  upon  ex- 
traordinary  occasions. 

11.  Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius,  &c.     "  If,  however,  thou  shalt  feel  disposed  to  be 
of  service  to  thy  frierids,  and  to  treat  thyself  with  a  little  more  indulgence  than  ordinary, 
thou  wilt  go  a  poor  man  to  the  rich,"  i.  e.  if  thou  shalt  want  to  be  us«ful  to  thy  friends,  and 
indulgC  tbyself  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  life,  then  make  thy  court  to  the  great.    As 
regards  the  interpretation  here  a^signed  to  siccus,  compare  Forcellini,  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.  and 
the  remark  of  Bothe  :  "  Siccus  :  impransus,  jejunus^  proindeque  pauper  et  tenuis  ut  ait  scho' 
liastes."     So  also,  with  reference  to  unctum,  compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Ad 
unctum :  ad  divitem,  qui  lautius  et  luxuriosius  vivit."     Some  commentators  imagine  that 
the  allusion  in  unctus,  as  indicating  one  that  is  rich,  is  to  the  perfumes  used  by  persons  of 
easy  fortunes  after  bathing,  and  just  previous  to  supper ;  and  that  siccus,  as  marking  the  poor 
man,  refers  to  the  total  want  of  such  essences  about  their  persons.    In  this  they  are  wrong. 
Siccus,  when  the  reference  is  to  drinking,  is  opposed  to  uvidus,  but  in  the  case  of  eating,  to 
unctus.    The  term  uncti  therefore  is  used  in  speaking  of  those  who  fare  sumptuously,  while 
by  sicci  are  meant  such  as  are  confined,  from  scanty  resources,  to  a  spare  and  frugal  diet. 
Compare  the  fypo<pdyot  of  the  Greeks,  andthe  frpoQayicu  of  the  early  Christians,  asmentioned 
by  Tertullian  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

13.  Si  prandmt  oltis  paticnter,  &c,    u  If  he  could  dine  contentedly  on  herbs,  Ari&tippus 
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%vould  not  feel  inclinecl  to  seek  the  society  of  kings."  Horace,  after  layiug  it  doxvn  as  a 
■maxim  that  every  one  ought  to  live  according  to  his  taste  and  liking,  suddenly  introduces 
Diogenes,  the  well-known  founder  of  the  Cynicscct,  opposingthis  decision,  and  condemning 
every  species  of  indulgence.  The  remark  of  the  Cynic,  and  the  reply  of  Aristippus,  a9 
they  are  both  here  given,  are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Diogcncs  Lacrtius,  2,  68.  IIo.- 
fi6vra  nori  avTov  (scil.  ' AptCTi-rrrov)  \d%ava  rrXvrwv  Atoyivrjs  tCKOi^t^  Kai  (prjctv,  Et  Tavra  ejiuOes  rrpoc- 
tpipeaOat  ovk  uv  rvpdvvuv  av\as  iOtpdircvts'  b  Si,  Kal  cv,  tlirtv,  ihep  yhtis  avOpwirots  b^.t\tiv,  ovk  ilv  \d%ava 
crrkvvcs-  Diogenes  alludes  to  the  circurastance  of  Aristippus  having  spent  a  long  lime  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius,  the  Sciliant  tyrant.  The  maxim  of  this  last-mentioned  philosopher  was 
that  the  summum  bonum  consisted  in  pleasure,  (compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.3.  99.) 
and  he  incurred  much  odium  from  Platoand  other  philosophers  by  countenancing  the  luxury 

and  vanity  of  the  Sicilian  prince. 14.  Si  scirct  regibus  uti,  &c.     The  reply  of  Aristippus. 

15.  Qhi  mc  notat.     "  He  who  censures  my  conduct."    Alluding  to  Diogenes. 

18.  Mordaccrn  Cynicum  sic  cludcbat.    "  He  thus  baffled  the  snarling  Cynic."  i.  e.    He  thus 

avoided  the  Cynic's  tooth. 19.  Scurra  cgo  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu.    "  l  play  the  buffoon  for 

my  own  advantage,  thou  to  please  the  populace."  Aristippus,  observes  Sanadon,  does  not 
in  fact  acknowledge  he  was  a  buffoon,  but  rather  makes  use  of  the  term  to  insult  Diogenes, 
and  dexterously  puts  other  words  of  more  civil  import  in  the  place  of  it,  when  he  again 
speaksof  himself.  (Officiumfacio.)  My  buffoonery,  says  he;  if  it  deserve  the  name,  procures 
me  profitand  honour;  thine  leaves  thee  in  meanness,  indigence,  filth,  and  contempt.  My 
-dependance  is  on  kings,  to  whom  we  are  born  in  subjection:  thou  art  a  slave  to  the  people, 

whom  a  wise  man  should  despise. Hoc.     "  This  line  of  conduct  that  I  pursue." 21. 

Officiumfacio.  "  I  do  but  my  duty."  Aristippus,  remarks  Dacier,  pays  his  court  to  Dionysius 
without  making  any  request.  Diogenes,  on  the  other  hand,  asks  even  the  vilest  of  things 
(vilia  rcrum)  from  the  vilest  of  people.  He  would  excuse  himself  by  saying,  that  he  asks, 
only  because  what  he  asks  is  of  little  value  ;  but  if  the  person  who  receives  an  obligation,  is 
inferior  at  that  time  to  the  person  who  bestows  it,  he  is  inferior  in  proportion  to  the  mean- 

ness  of  the  favour  he  receives. 22.  Quamvisfers  te  nullius  egentem.     "  Though  thou  pre- 

tendest  tobe  in  want  of  nothing." 

23.  Omnis  Arislippum  decuit  cdor,  &c.  "  Every  complexion,  and  situation,  and  circum- 
stance  of  life  suited  Aristippus."  Compare  Diogenes  Laertius  (2.  66.)  in  his  account  of  this 
philosopher:  yHv  ie  Uavos  apjxocacOat  ko\  tottm  Kal  x?°vV  <al  Trpocwirio.  Aristippus  possessed  a 
versatility  of  disposition,  ai:d  politeness  of  manners,  which,  while  they  enabled  him  to  ac- 
commodate  himself  to  every  situation,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  easy  gaity  of  a  court. 
Perfectly  free  from  the  reserve  and  haughtiness  of  the  preceptorial  chair,  he  ridiculed  the 
singularities  which  were  affected  by  other  philosophers,  particularly  the  stately  gravity  of 

Plato,  and  tbe  rigid  abstinence  of  Diogenes. 24.   Tentantcm  majora.  fere  pracscntihm 

aequum.  "  Aspiring  to  greater  things,  yet  in  his  general  conduct  equal  to  the  present."  i,  e. 
losing  no  opportunity  to  better  his  fortune,  but  still  easy  in  his  present  situation.    Compare 

the  language  of  Isocratcs,  ad  Dcmon.     Zripye  [iiv  t«  rapovra,  (firtt  Se  rd  0t\riw. 25.  Contra, 

quem  duplici  panno,  &c.  "  0;i  the  other  hand,  I  shall  be  much  surprised,  if  an  oppositc 
mode  of  life  should  prove  becoming  to  him,  whom  obstinacy  clothes  with  a  thick,  coarse 
mantle."  Literally  "  with  a  double  piece  of  cloth,"  i.  e.  with  a  raantle  as  thick  as  two  ;  a 
coarse,  heavy  gown,  in  opposition  to  the  purpureus  amicjtus  mentioned  immediately  after. 
The  allusion  is  here  to  Diogenes.  Some  commentators,  with  less  propriety,  understand  by 
duplex  pannus,  in  this  passage,  a  gown,  ovpallium,  thrown  back  over  one  shoulder,  and  thus 
doubled  as  it  were ;  the  term  patientia,  however,  evidently  points  to  a  covering  so  thick  and 
beavy  as  to  be  burthensome  to  tbe  wearer.  On  this  whole  clause,  compare  the  version  of 
Francis : 

"  But  that  a  man,  whora  patience  taught  to  wear 
A  thick,  coarse  coat,  should  evcr  learn  to  bear 
A  change  of  life  with  decency  and  ease, 
Mayjustly,  I  confess,  our  wonder  raise," 
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27.  Alter.     Alluding  to  Aristippus. Non  expectabit.     "  Will  not  wait  for." 28.  Ce» 

leberrima  per  loca.  "Througb  the  raost  frequented  places."— — 29.  Ptrsouamqueferet  non 
inconcinnus  utramque.  "  And  vvill  support  eilher  character  without  the  least  admixture  of 
awkwardness,"  i.  e.   will  acquit   himself  equally  well,  whether   he  appears  ih  a  fine  or  a 

coarse  garment,  in  a  costly  or  a  mean  one. 30.   Alter  Mileti  texlam,  &c.     "  The  other 

will  shun  a  cioak  wrought  at  Miletus  as  something  more  dreadful  than  a  rabid  dog  or  a 
snake."  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  faraed 
for  the  excellence  of  its  woollen  manufactures.  Compare  the  crpctyara  MtXtjota,  and 
rdvriTes  MiXt/tnoi,  6{  the  Greek  writers,  and  also  the  remarks  of  Valckenaer,  ad  Thcocrit. 
Adoniaz,  p,  406.  C.  Diodorus  Siculus  (4.  26.)  makes  mention  of  the  valuable  wool  of 
Miletus.  It  founded  more  colonies,  and  carried  on  a  more  extensive  commerce,  than  any 
other  Grecian  city.— — Cane  pejus  et  angui.  Baxter  insists,  that  Horace  means  by  this  ex- 
pression  the  punishment  decreed  by  law  against  parricides,  that  they  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
leathern  sack  with  a  dog,  a  serpent  and  an  ape.  The  commentator,  however,  should  first 
have  ascertained  whether  this  law  was  iu  being  when  Diogenes  was  alive.  The  truth  is, 
Solon  left  no  such  law  among  the  Greeks,  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  it  among  the  Romans, 
before  or  during  the  time  of  Cicero.  Tbis  orator,  in  alluding,  on  one  occasion,  to  the 
old  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  the  punishment  of  parricide,  merely  speaks  of  the 
culprifs  being  sewed  up  in  a  leathern  sack  or  bag,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  but  is  altogether 
silent  about  any  animals  being  enclosed  along  with  him.  (Cic.  Pro  Rosc.  Amer.  25  and  26. 

Compare  Forcellini,  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.  Culeus.) 31.  Morietur  frigore,  si  non  reiuleris pan- 

num.  "  He  will  die  with  cold,  if  one  does  not  restore  him  his  coarse  cloak,"  i.  e.  he  will 
rather  perish  with  cold,  than  appear  in  any  other  but  his  coarse  cloak.  Compare  the  story 
relat»d  by  the  sehoiiast.  "  Aiunt  Aristippum,  invitato  Diogene  ad  balneas,  dedisse  operam,  ut 
omnesprius  egredercntur,  ipsiusquepailium  induisse,  ilhque  purpureum  reliquisie,  quod  Diogenes 
cum  induere  naluisset,  suum  repetiit :  tunc  Aristippus  iucrepuit  Cynicum,  famae  servicntem,  qui 

algere  mallet  quam  conspici  in  veste  purpurea.,, 32.  Refer,  et  sine  vivat  ineptus.     "  Restore 

it,  and  let  the  tool  live." 

33.  Resgerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibvs  hoshs,  &c.  "  To  perform  exploits,  and  to  shew  the 
citizens  their  foes  ied  captive  reaches  the  throne  of  Jove  and  aspires  to  celestial  honours," 
i.  e.  ismounting  up  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and  treading  the  paihs  of  immortality.  The 
expression  captos  osttnd*re  civibi.s  hostes  alludes  to  the  solemnity  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
Horace  continues  his  argument,  to  prove  that  an  active  life,  the  life  of  a  man  who  aims  at 
acquiring  the  favour  of  the  great,  is  preferable  to  the  indolent  life  of  those  who  renounce  all 
commerce  with  the  world,  and  are  actuatedby  no  ambition.  His  reasoning  is  this :  Princes 
who  gain  great  victories,  and  triumph  over  their  enemies,  aimost  equal  the  gods,  and  acquire 
immortal  renovvn  :  in  like  manner,  they  whose  merit  recommends  them  to  the  favour  of 
these  true  iraages  of  the  deity,  are  by  this  raised  above  the  rest  of  their  species.  The  poet 
hereboth  makes  his  court  to  Augustus,  and  defends  the  part  he  had  himself  chosen  ;  for,  in 
the  first  satire  of  the  second  book,  he  tells  us,  that  envy  itself  must  ow  n  he  had  lived  in  re- 

putation  with  the  great. 35.  Principibus  viris.     "  The  Great."     Principibus  is  here  used 

in  a  more  extensive  significalion  than  ordinary,  and  indicates  the  great,  the  powerful,  the 

noble,  &c. 36.  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.     A  proverbial  form  of  ex- 

pression,  and  said  of  things  that  are  arduous  and  periious,  and  which  it  is  not  the  fortune  of 
every  one  to  surmount.  Compare  tbe  Greek  :  oi  iravrbs  avtybs  eis  Kdpivdov  «r0'  b  ttXo5j.  Suidas 
informs  us,  thatthe  difficulty  and  danger  of  going  into  the  ports  of  Corinth  gave  rise  to  this 
adage.  Strabo,  however,  refers  it  to  the  luxury  and  corruption  that  prevailed  in  this  rich 
commercial  city,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  a  visit  to  such  a  scene  The  meaning  of 
the  proverb  may,  no  doubt,  be  best  explained  by  the  simple  remark,  that  no  one  could  visit 
this  very  opulent  city  without  a  heavy  expenditure.  Compare  the  observation  of  Erasmus, 
Chil.  1.  cent.  4. 1.  />.  131.  ed.  Steph.  Horace,  by  using  this  adage,  intends  to  show,  that  al! 
peopie  have  oot  talents  proper  fcr  succeeding  ia  a  court,  while  he  geek&  at  the  same  time  to 
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r*ise  the  glory  of  those,  who  have  courage  to  attempt  and  address  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
there. 

37.  Sedit  quitimuit,  &jc.  Tke  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  The  raan  that  doubls 
of  success,  sits  still,  and  so  far  is  well.  Be  it  so.  What  then  ?  He  who  has  carried  his 
point,  has  he  not  acted  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  ?  Now,  tbe  things  that  we  seek  after  are 
to  be  obtained  fey  the  exercise  of  moral  courage  and  resolution,  or  not  at  all.  This  man 
dread3  the  burthen,  as  too  great  either  for  his  strength  or  courage.  Another  asUempts  it, 
and  happily  succeeds,  &c.     In  this  way  Horace  seeks  to  impress  upon  Scaeva  the  impor- 

tance  of  zealous  and  untiring  effort  in  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  great. 42.  Aut 

deeus  et  pretium  rccte  petit  experiens  vir.  **  Or  he  who  makes  the  attempt  deservedly  claims 
the  honour  and  the  revvard."  If  tbere  be  difficulty  or  danger,  he  certainly  deserves  the 
faighest  praise,  who  tries  to  succeed :  and  if  virtue  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  idle 
name,  he  may  with  justice  claim  a  reward  proportional  to  his  merit. 

43.  Coram  rege  suo,  &c.   **  They,  who  say  nothing  about  narrow  means  in  the  presence  of 

their  patron,  will  receive  more  than  the  impcrtunate." 44.  Distat,  sumasne  pudeiiter,  an 

7apias.     u  There  is  a  differencs,  whsther  one  take  vvith  modesty  vvhat  is  offered,  or  eagerly 

snatch  at  it." 45    Atqui  rerum  capui  hoc  erat,  hicfons.     "  For  tbis  is  the  capital  point,  this 

b  the  source  of  all."  The  imperfect,  as  here  employed,  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of 
ourownlanguage,  andmusttherefore  be  renderedby  thepresent.  Jnthe  original,  however,  it 
gives  a  very  pleasing  air  to  the  clause,  as  marking  a  continuance  of  action  in  the  two  parti- 
cularcases  to  which  he  refers.  The  poetintends  to  convey  the  following  idea  :  The  man 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  should,  above  all 
things,  display  a  modest  deportment,  and  one  far  removed  from  importunate  solicitation. 

46.  Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  &c.    "The  man  who  tells  his  patron  '  My  sister  has  no 

portion,  my  mother  is  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  my  farm  is  neither  saleable  nor  to  be 

relied  upon  for  my  support,'  cries  out,  in  effect,  '  Give  me  food.'  " 48.  Succinit  aller,  Et 

mVti  dividuo,  &c.  "  Another  responds,  '  A  quarter  sball  be  cut  out  for  me  too  from  the 
divided  gift.'  "     An  imitation  of  the  cry  of  mendicants  in  aiking  charity.     Quadra  is  pro- 

perly  a  piece  of  bread  or  cake  cut  in  the  form  of  a  quarter. 40.  Sed  taciius pasci  siposset 

corvus,  &c.  The  poet  compares  the  cries  made  by  the  raven  when  lighting  on  food  to  the 
clamours  of  the  importunate. 

52.  Bntndisiitm.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1:  5.  104. Surrentam.    A  city  of 

Campania,  on  the  Sinus  Crater,  or  Bay  of  Naples,  and  not  far  from  the  Promontorium  Mi- 
nervae,  or  Punta  della  CempaneUe.  This  city,  now  Sorrento,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place  of  Tasso,  was  admired  for  the  esquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  sahibrity  of  its 
clissate.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Sirens,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  made  this  coast  their  favourite  haunt, 
and  had  a  temple  consecrated  to  them.     Surrentum  appears  to  have  become  a  JRoman  co- 

iony  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  {Cramer^s  Ancient  Italy,  vol  2.  p.  182.) Brundisiwni 

comes  aut  Su.rrentum  ductus  amoenum,  &c.    u  He,  who,  when  taken  as  a  companion  by  his 

patron,  either  to  Brundisium  or  the   delightful  Surrentum,  complains,"  kc. £5.  Nota. 

refert  meretricis  acumina,  &c.  u  Resembles  the  well-known  tricks  of  a  harlot,  often  weep- 
ing  for  a  bracelet,  often  for  a  garter  forcibly  taken  from  her;sothat  in  time  no  credit  is 
given  to  her  real  losses  and  griefs."  i.  e.  practises  the  known  deceptions  of  a  harlot,  &c. 
By  the  term  catella  (for  catenula)  is  here  meanta  small  chain,  which  females  commonly  wore 
upon  their  wrists  by  way  of  bracelets.  Periscelis,  which  we  have  here  rendered  "garter," 
wonld  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  ornament  passing  round  the  leg,  and  meeting  the 
straps  which  secured  the  sandal  on  the  foot.    The  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  neptmc^tg. 

f>8   iWo  semel  irrisus,  &o.    "Norwillhe  who  has  oncebeen  imposed  upon"  &e,— — R9, 

191 
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Fraclo  crure  planum.  "Avagabond  with  his  leg  actually  broken."  Planus  is  of  Greek 
origin  (n\dvos).     Decimus  Laberius  first  Latinised,  and  Aulus  Gellius  blames  the  boldness  of, 

it.     But  Cicero  and  Horace  refute  the  censure  of  the  Grammarian. 60.  Osirin.    Osiris, 

the  Egyptian  deity,  was  principally  worshipped  at  Rome  by  the  lower  orders;  and  hence 
the  wandering  beggar  here  swears  by  his  name.  In  comparing  together  the  different  in- 
terpretations  given  by  Piutarch  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Osiris 
was  not  simply  either  the  sun  or  the  Nile,  but  the  active  force  of  nalure  and  the  elements. 
Isis,  on  the  contrary,  typified  the  passive  powers  of  naiure.  Osiris  was  chiefly  worshipped 
in  the  sun  as  hisemblem.  The  name  of  Ihis  deity  signifies,  according  to  different  etymo- 
logists,  "the  master  of  the  earth,"  or  "  he  who  has  many  eyes,"  or  "  the  active  and  be- 
neficent  power."  The  second  of  these  explanations,  in  which  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and 
Horapollo  agree,  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  symbolical  mode  of  representing  the 
deity  in  question,  by  an  eye  and  a  throne  (or  an  eye,  and  a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  cow). 
The  Phonetico-Hieroglyphic  name  reads  Ousri,  in  Coptic  Ousiri.  According  to  some  of 
the  ancient  writers,  this  deity  was  also  called  Hysiris,  Sirius,  and  Arsaphes.  Compare 
Hellanicus  and  others  as  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  34. 37  52. — Diod.  Sic.  1.  11. 
Compare  also  Jablonsky,  Pantheon,  i;  p.  144.  seqq.  Opuscul.  1.  188.  Sitvestre  de  Sacy's  re- 
marks  on  the  Rosetta  inscription  ;  Prich.rd,  jlnnlysis,  &c.  p.  57.  96.  stqq.  Champollion  h 
jeune,  Syst.  Hierogl.  p.  102.  Creuzer,  with  very  great  probability  on  hisside,  considers  Osiris 
and  Isis  as  approaching,  both  in  name  and  characier,  to  the  Iswara  or  Isa,  and  the  Isan  or  Isi 
of  the  Hindoos.  They  arethe  lord  and  lady,  the  master  and  mistress,  two  titles  bestowed 
on  the  great  popular  divinities  of  almost  every  nation. 

62  Quaere peregrinum.  An  allusion  to  the  common  answer  given  in  such  cases.  Tollat 
tequinon  norit,  which  passed  into  a  proverb.  Compare  the  Adagia  Velerum,  p.  618. — — 
Rauca.    "  Hoarse  with  bawling." 


EPISTLE  18.  As  in  the  preceding  epistle  the  poet  has  given  advice  to  Scaeva,  on  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Great,  so  here  he 
lays  down  precepts  to  the  same  effect,  for  the  guidance  of  Lollius. — The  individualto  whom 
this  epistle  is  addressed,  appears,  as  Wetzel  correctly  supposes,  to  be  the  same  person  with 
the  one  to  whom  the  second  epistle  of  the  present  book  is  inscribed. 


1.  Liberrime  holli.     "  Frankest  Lollius." 2.    Scurrantis  speciem  praebere,  &c.     "  To 

display  the  character  of  a  sordid  flatterer,  whenthou  bast  professed  thyself  a  friend."  As 
regards  the  peculiar  force  of  scurrantis,  in  this  passage,  compare  the  explanation  of  the 

scholiast;  "  Scurrantis  ;  turpiter  adulantis.'J 3.   Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque  dis- 

color,  &c.  '•  As  a  matron  wili  differ  from  a  courtesan  both  in  sentiment  and  in  appearance, 
so  will  a  friend  be  unlike  a  faithless  flatterer.'  The  particle  ita  is  to  be  supplied  inthe 
latter  clause  of  the  sentence.    Compare,  on  the  omission  of  this  term,  Drakenborch,  ad 

Liv.  9. 17.  4.  and  34.  9.  10. 5.  Huic  vitio.    Alluding  to  base  and  sordid  flattery. 6. 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque.  "  A  clownish  and  unmannerly  and  offensive 
rudeness."  Compare,  asregards  the  two  latler  epithets  here  employed,  the  explanation  of 
the  scholiast :  "  Inconcinna  gravisque :  insocialis  et  odiosa." — — 7.  Tonsa  cule.  "  By  being 
shorn  to  the  skin."  Compare  the  Greek  iv  xpv  Kovpiav,  and  Epist.  1.  7.  50.  Consult  also 
Various  Readings. 8.  Libertas  mera.    "  Mere  frankness." 

9.  Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum,kc.    "Virtue  holds  the  middle  place  belween  these  op- 
posite  vices,  and  is  equallv  removed  from  each."— — 10.  Allcr  in  obsequium  plns  aequo 
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pronus,  k.c.  ,;The  onc  too  prone  toobsequious  fawning,  and  abuffoonof  the  lowcst  couch." 
i.  e.  carryiog  his  obsequious  complaisance  to  exccss,  and  degenerating  into  a  raere  buffoon. 
The  expression  imi  dcrisor  lccli  has  been  much  understood.  In  order  to  comprehend  its 
true  meantng,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  buftuons  or  jesters  at  a  Roman  entertainment, 
were  placed  on  the  lowest  couch  alongwith  the  entertainer.  (corapare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Serra.  2.  S.  40.)  and  hence  dcrisor  imi  lccti  does  not  by  any  means  imply,  as  some  suppose, 
arallier  of  those  who  recline  on  tlie  lowest  couch,  but  is  merely  intended  as  a  general  de- 
signation  for  the  baffoon  or  jesier  of  the  party.  Horace  advances  a  general  proposition, 
and,  to  raake  flattcrers  appear  the  raore  odious,  he  says  very  judiciously,  that,  in  pushing 

their  complaisance   too  far,  they  degenerate  into  raere  buffoons. 11.  Sic  nutum  divilis 

horrct.     "Is  so  fearfully  attentive  to  every  nod  of  bis  patron."     Compare  the  explanation  of 

Doring:  "  Horret :  plenus  horroris  ct  verecundiae  obscrvat." 14.  Reddere.     Equivalent  to 

rccitarc.     As  regards   tlie  terra    Dictata,  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  10.  75. 

Partcs  secundas.    Compare   Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  9.  46. Mimum.    "  A  mime- 

player."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  10.  6. 

15.  Alter  rixatur  dc  lana  saepe  caprina.  "  The  other  often  wrangles  about  things  of  no 
consequence  whatever."  Alter  here  refers  to  the  man  of  rude  and  blunt  mauners.  The 
expression  de  lana  caprina  rixari  is  aproverbial  one,  and  is  well  explained  by  the  scholiast: 
u  De  lana  caprina  :  proverb<um}  h.  e.  de  re  vili  et  paenenidla  ;  de  nihilo,  qicia  caprae  nidla  est 

lana,  sedpili  " 16.  Propugnat  nugis  armntus.     '■  Armed  with  trifles,  stands  forth  a  ready 

champion."  i.  e.  armed  with  mere  trifles  and  nonsense,  he  combats  every  thingthat  is  ad- 
vanced.     The  force  of  propugnat  is  well  explained  by  Cruquius  :  "  Trpojidyjrai,  se propugna- 

torem  ct  rchil  antesignanum  in prima  acie  statuit." Sciiicet      "  For  example."     The  poet 

now  gives  a  specimen  of  that  zealous  contention  for  trifles  which  marks  the  character  that 

is  here  condemned. 17-  Et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non  ucriter  elatrem.     "  And  that  I   should 

not  boldly  speak  aloud  what  are  my  real  sentiments."  As  regards  the  term  elatrem,  com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Doring:   "  Qui  summa  pulmonis  intentione  vociferantur,  non  loqui,  sed 

sicut  canes  latrare  dicuntur  :  hinc  elatrare,  intentissimo  nisu  voces  emiitere. 18.  Prelium  ac- 

tas  altera  sordet.     "  Another  life  is  worthless,   when  purchascd  at  such  a  price."  i.  e.  I 

would  reject   with  scorn  another  life  upon  such  base  conditions. 19.  Ambigitur  quid 

enim?  &:c.  "  And  pray  what  mighty  matter  is  in  dispute  ?  Why,  whether  Castor  or  Doli- 
chosknows  more  of  his  profession,"  i.  e.  whether  Castor  or  Dolichos  be  the  more  expert 
gladiator.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Castor  et  DolicJiGs  erant  illius  iemporis  nobiles  gladialo- 

Tes.''     Consult  Various   Readings. 20    Minuci  via.     Compare   the  scholiast :  "  Minucia 

via  est  aporla  Minucia,  sive  Trigemina,  per  Sabinos  ad  Bcundisium.  Minucia  autem  porta  dic- 
ia  est  a  Miaucio  Augurino,  praefecto  annonae:  qui,  quod  farris  pretium  ad  assem  redegerit,  slaiu- 

amaeream  extra  Trigeminam  portam  habuit." Appi.     As  regards  the  Appian  way,  com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  4.  14. 

21.  Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeccps  alca  nudat.  "  The  man  whom  ruinous  licentious- 
ness,  whom  the  dice,  fraught  with  rapid  destruction,  strips  of  what  he  has."  The  poet  now 
enters  upon  an  enumeration   of  those  vices,  frora  which  he  who  seeks  the  favour  of  the 

Great  and  powerful  should  be  free. 24.  Pauperialis  pudor  elfuga.     "  A  shame  and  aver- 

sion  for  narrow  means,"  i.  e.  a  dread  of  narrow  means,  and  an  anxious  care  to  avoid  them. 

25.  Saepe  decem  vitiis  instructior.     "  Though  not  unfrequently  ten  times  more  vicious." 

Equivalent  in  effect  to  saepe  decies  vitiosior.  This  precept  is  of  great  importance,  observes 
Sanadon.  A  prince  or  powerful  person,  however  vicious  himself,  pays  a  secret  homage  to 
virtue.  and  treats  with  just  contempt  those  faults  in  others,  which  render  bim  really  con- 
temptible.     He  requires  a  regularity  of  conduct,  which  he    breaks  by  his  own   exam- 

ple,  as  if  he  proposed  to  conceal  his  vices  under  their  virtues. 26.  Regit.    "  Gives  him 

rules  for  his  conduct." Ac,  veluti  pia  mater,  &c.     The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 

is  this  :  And,  asan  affectionate  mother  wishes  thather  offspring  may  be  wiser  and  better 
than  herself,  so  the  patron  wishes  that  his  dependant  raay  be  wiser  and  raore  virtuous  than 
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he  is.— — 28.  Et  aitprobe  vcra  :    "  And  be  says  truly  enough." Meae  stuhitiam  patimizrr 

opes,  &c.  "  My  riches  allow  some  indulgence  in  folly."  A  pleasant  way  of  reasoning  in- 
deed,  as  if  power  and  wealth  gave  a  man  a  privilege  to  be  weak  and  wicked  without  con- 
trol.  As  ridiculous,  however,  as  this  reasoning  appears,  the  poet  tells  us,  and  tells  us  cor- 
rectly,  that  it  is,  in  one  sense,  true  enough.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  rich  and  poor  are 
equal  in  theniselves,  yet  they  are  very  unequal  in  their  consequences.  The  former  are  bet- 
ter  abie  to  support  them  without  ruining  themselves  and  families,  whereas,  when  a  man  of 
but  moderate  fortunc  indulges  in  such  a  line  of  conduct,  ruin  both  to  him  and  his  is  sure  to 

ensue. 30.  Arcta  dccet  sanum  comitem  toga.     "  A  scanty  gown  becomes  a  prudent  de- 

pendant."  Comes  is  here  employed  to  designate  a  man  who  attaches  himself  to  some  rich 
and  powerful  patron.     The  precept  Iaid  down  is  a  general  one,  and  does  not  merely  apply 

to  dress,  but  extends,  in  fact,  to  buildings,  table,  equipage,  &c. 31.  Eutrapelus,  cuicunque 

oiecere  volebal,  &c.  To  the  praise  which  the  rich  man  has  just  bestowed  upon  his  wealth,  as 
forming  a  kind  of  shield  for  his  follies,  the  poet,  to  shew  his  contempt  of  riches,  immediate- 
ly  subjoins  the  story  of  Eutrapelus,  who  was  accustomed  to  bestow,  on  those  he  wished  to 
injure,  costly  and  magnificent  garments,  that  by  these  allureraents  they  might  be  gradually 
led  away  into  habits  of  luxury  and  eorruption.  The  individual  here  referred  to  had  the 
appellation  of  Eutrapelus  (evTpaneXos)  <c  the  rallier,"  given  him  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry» 
Ilis  real  name  was  P.  Volumnius.  Having  forgotten  to  put  his  surname  of  Eutrapelus  to  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  the  orator  tells  him,  he  fancied  it  came  from  Volumnius  the  sena- 
tor,  but  was  undeceived  by  the  Eutrapelia  (evT(.aTre\ia),  the  spirit  and  vivacity  which  it  dis- 
played.  Compare-  Etnesti,  Clav.  Cic,  Ind.  Hist.  s.  v.  Volumnius,  and  Ind.  Graec.  s.  v.  ehrpa~ 
re\la,  from  vvhich  it-would  appear  that  the  evTpaTteYta  of  Volumnius  was  rather  a  "  mimica  el 

scurrilisfacelia.r 32.  Beatus  enimjam,  &c.    "  For  now  (said  he)  a  happy  fellow  in  hia 

own  eyes,"  &c.     Supply,  for  a  literal  translation,  dixit  Eulrapelus. 35.  Kummos  alienos 

pascet.    "  He  will  feed  on  other  men'^  money."  i.  e.  he  will  borrow  money,  and  squander  it 

away  in  luxurious  and  riotous  living. -Threx  erit.    "  He  will  turn  gladiator."     Compare? 

Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  44. — —Aul  olitoris  aget  mercede  calallum.  "  Or  he  will 
drive  a  gardener's  horse  for  hire." 

37.  Jlrcanum  nequt  tu  sazitaberis,  &c.  "  Thou  wilt  not  at  any  time  pry  into  a  secret  of 
his,  and  wilt  keep  close  what  is  entrusted  to  thee,  though  tried  by  wine  and  by  anger."  i.  e. 
and  wilt  let  nothing  be  forced  out  of  thee  either  by  wine  or  by  anger.  Compare  Epist.  dd  Pis. 

435. IlliuSi    Referring  to  the  wealthy  patron. 39.  Tua  studia.    "  Thine  own  diver- 

sions." 41.  Cratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum,  &c.   "  Thus  the  friendship  of  the  tvvin-brothers 

Amphion  and  Zethus  was  broken,  until  the  lyre,  disliked  by  the  latter,  wbo  was  rugged  iri 
manners,  became  silent."  Amphion  and  Zethus  were  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  re- 
raarkable  fortheir  different  tempers.  Amphion  was  fond  of  music,  and  Zethus  took  de- 
light  in  tending  flocks.  But  as  Zethus  was  naturally  of  a  rugged  disposition  (compare  Pro- 
pertius,  3.  15;  20.  and  Statius,  Theb*  10.  443.)  and  hated  the  iyre,  this  produced  continual 
contests  between  them,  until  Amphion  at  lenglh,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  with  his  brother? 
renounced  music  entirely.  Euripides  had  left  a  particular  account  of  this  quarrel  between 
the  two  brothers,  in  his  Antiopa,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  that  piece  remain.  Some  of 
these  occur  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  where  Callicles,  exhorting  Socrates  to  quit  philosophy 
for  rhetoric,  makes  use  of  the  same  arguments  as  Zethus  did  to  Amphion,  in  order  to  per- 
suade  him  to  give  over  music.  (Compare  Valckenaer,  Diatrib.  in  Eurip.  Fragm.  c.  7.  and 
particularly  p.  67.  B.)  The  following  passage  of  the  lost  play,  from  Slobaeus.  Fhril. p.  209. 
raay  be  cited  as  a  part  of  the  reasoning  of  Zethus  : 

avrip  yap  2<mj ,  ev  fiiov  K£KTt}pivosf 
Tu  Litv  /car'  oikovs  djieXia  napels  f£* 
fxd^naici  <5'  i)a6els  tovt*  del  SrjptvCTai. 
apybs  fxev  oikois  Kal  ir6\ei  yevr)ceTat? 
<piXoiffi  5*  ov5eis'  r)  tyvois  yap  oi%eracr 
Srav  yXvKtias  r/5ovr)c  r/fftrdiv  ric  jj* 
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To  whicb  may  be  added  the  following  fragracnt  from  Stobaeus.  p.  369.  where  Zcihus  urges 
his  brother  to  abandon  the  lyre  : 


•u\y  ittoi  «trou* 


-avcat  5'  uot?u>vt  STpaypdrtov  <5'  tv/jtovciai 
ucKtf  rovavr'  dtth,  Kal  6d^tts  <Ppovtiv, 
GKd-ruv,  aptov  yrjv,  irotfivlwv  t-tcraTtov, 
«XXo«s  rd  Kott^d  ^01^  atptts  cocpicuara. 
t£  tov  kcvoIciv  £yKarotK>'iceti  t6pots, 

46.  Aeiolis  plagis.  The  epithet  Aetolis  is  here  merely  ornamental,  and  contains  an  allu- 
sion  to  the  famousboar-hunt  near  Calydon  in  Aetolia,  on  which  occaslon  Meleager  so  great» 
ly  distinguished  himself.— — 47.  Et  inhumanae  senium  dcpcne  Camenae.  "  And  lay  aside  the 
peevishness  of  the  unsocial  muse."  i.  e.  lay  aside  tbe  peevish  and  morose  habits  which  are 
superinduced  by  unsocial  and  secluded  studies.     Senium  propcrly  denotes  the  peevishness 

of  age,  though  taken  here  in  a  general  sense. 48.  Pariter.     "  Along  with  him." PuU 

menta  laboribus  cmta.     "  On  the  delicious  fare  purchased  by  your  labours."     As  regards  the 
term  pulmenta,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  2.  20. — —49.  Opus.    Alluding  to  the 

hunt. 52.  Adde,  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma,  &.c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  " 

Adde,  quod  non  est  alius  qui  tractet  virilia  arma  speciosius  te.  The  term  speciosius  roay  be 
rendered  "  more  gracefully,"  and  has  reference  in  some   degree   to  the  public  exhibition 

made  of  one's  skill. 53.    Quo  clamore  coronae.     •■  With  what  acclamations  from  the  sur- 

rounding  spectators." 54.  Campestria.     "  In   tbe   Campus  Martius.'-^ — 55.  Caniabrica 

bella.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  12.  26. — —56.  Duce.     Alluding  to  Augustus. 

Qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  rejigit  nunc.     "  Who  is  now  taking  down  the  Roman  stand- 

ards  firpa  the  temples  of  the  Parthians."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  15.  6.  and 
1.  26.  3.  and  also  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  5.  According  to  Benlley,  this  epistle 
was  written  at  the  time  when  Phraates  restored  tbe  Roman  standards,  Augustus  being  in  Bi- 
thynia.  Tiberius  ini\rmenia,  and  the  consulship  being  filled  by  M.  Appuleius  and  P.  Silius 
Nerva.     Horace  would  then  be  entering  his46tb  year.     Compare  "  Chronological  Arrange- 

ment,"  &c.  p.  xxvn.  of  this  volume,  and  consult  Various  Readings. 57.  Etsi  quidabest, 

Jtalis  adjudicac  armis.  "  And,  if  any  thing  is  wanting  to  universal  empire,  adds  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans  by  the  power  of  his  arms."  Bentley  thinks  that  Horace  here  alludes  to  the  subjuga- 
tion  of  Armenia,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Parthians  restored  the  Roman  standards. 
Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  12.  27. 

58.  Ac  ne  te  retralias,  et  inexcusabilis  absiss.  ci  And  that  thou  mayest  not  withdraw  thyself 
from  such  diversions,  and  stand  aloof  witbout  the  least  excuse."  The  train  of  ideas  is  as 
follows :  And  that  thou  mayest  not  suffer  thyself  to  be  kept  away  from  hunting  with  a  pow- 
erful  friend,  nor  be  induced  by  some  pretence,  which  can  never  excuse  thee,  to  absent 
thyself  on  such  occasions  fromhis  presence,  recollect,  I  entreat,  that  thou  thyself,  though 
careful  to  observe  all  the  rules  and  measures  of  a  just  behaviour,  yet  sometimes  indulge  in 

amusing  sports  on  tby  paternal  estate. -59.  Eztra  numerum  modumque     "  Out  of  number 

and  measure,"  i.  e.  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  measures  of  a  just  behaviour.  Numerus 
and  modus  are  properly  metrical  terms,  the  former  denoting  the  rhythm,  the  latter  indicating 
the  component  feet,  of  a  verse.    They  are  here  figuratively  applied  to  the  harmony  of  be- 

haviour  and  social  intercourse  which  the  poet  is  anxious  to  inculcate. 61.  Pariitur  lintres 

exercitus.  "  Mock  forces  divide  the  little  boats  into  two  squadrons."  The  young  Lollius 
was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  victory  at  Actium,  by  a  mock  conflict  on  a  lake  in  his 
paternal  grounds.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  thus  introducing  the  un- 
expected  mention  of  an  event,  which  was  always  associated  with  the  most  pleasing  ideas 
in  the  breast  of  his  imperial  patron,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  people  at  large. 

62.    Per  pueros.      The  mock  forces  are  composed  of  "  boys,"  not  of  "  slaves,"  as 

.«ome  incorrectly  render  the  terra.— ■— Refertnr.    "  Is  represented."— 63.  Lacus  Hadria. 
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"  A  lake  serves  for  the  Adriatic." 64.  Velox  Victoria.    The  epithet  zelox,  as  here  eni 

ployed,  is  not  raerely  intended  to  mark  the  cornparative  quickness  vvith  which  the  victory  at 
Actium  vvas  gained,  but  serves  also  as  a  general  desiguation  for  the  goddess  of  Victory 
herself,  this  deity  being  generelly  represented  with  wings.     Compare  the  remarks  of  Ad- 

dison,  in  his  "  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  and  the   authorities  cited  by  him. Fronde.     Al- 

luding  to  the   laurel. -65.  Consentire  suisstudiis  qui  crediderit  te,  &c.     •'  He,  who  shall  be- 

lieve  that  thou  dost  come  into  his  particular  taste,  will  as  an  applauder  praise  thine  own  with- 
out  the  least  scruple."  Literally,  "withboth  his  thumbs."  I  he  allusion  in  utroque pollice 
is  borrowed  from  the  gladiatorial  sports.  When  a  gladiator  lowered  his  arms,  as  a  sign  of 
being  vanquished,  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  wished  hira 
to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their  thumbs,  (pollices premebant),  and  if  to  be  slain,  turnedthem 
up,  (pollices  vertebant).  Hence  pollices  premere,  '  to  favour,"  "  to  approve,"  &c.  the  po- 
pulace  only  extending  this  indulgence  to  such  gladiators  as  had  conducted  themselves 
bravely.  Compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  27.  2.  "  Cum  faveamus pollices  premere  etiam 
pwverbio  jubemur"  and  Erasmus,  Chil.  1.  cent.  8.  46. 

67.  Protinus  ut  moneam.     '<  To  proceed  still  farther  in  ray  admonitions." 71.  Et  semel 

emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum.     Compare  Epist.  ad  Pis.  390.  "  Nescit  vox  missa  reverti.n 

— — Volatverbum.    Compare  the  Homeric  %-itta  vrt^6tvra. 72.  Jecur.    Theliverwas  re- 

garded  as  the  seat  of  the  passions.     Compare  Explanatory   Notes,  Ode  1.25.  15. 75, 

Munere  te  parvo  beat.     "  Gratify  thee  by  the  trifjing  present."  i.  e.  lay  thee  under  obligations 

by  so  trifling  a  present. Aut  incommodus  angat.     "  Or  torment  thee  by  not  complying 

with  thy  wish." 

76.   Etiam  atque  etiam  adspice.      "  Consider  again  and  again." 77.  Aliena  peccata, 

"  Another's  faults."    i.  e.  the    failings    of   the    person  recommended. 78     Qjuondam. 

**  Sometimes."     Compare  the  Greek  -n6rt. Tradimus.     "  We  recommend." — — 79.  Sua 

culpa.     "His  own   misconduct." Tueri.     Supply  eum. 80.  M  penitus  notum,  &c. 

Bentley's  conjectural  emendation,  At,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  common  reading,  Ut, 
The  advice  given  by  tbe  poet  is  as  follows:  Do  not,  after  being  once  deceived,  defend  one 
who  suffers  by  his  own  bad  conduct:  but  shield  fromunjust  reproach  him  whom  thou 
knowest  thoroughly,  and  protect  an  innocent  man  who  puts  all  his  confidence  in  thee  :  for 
if  he  be  assailed  with  impunity  by  the  tooth  of  slander,  hast  thou  not  reason  to  dread  lest 

this  may  next  be  thy  fate  ? Si  tentent  crimina      "If  false  accusations  assail  bim." 82. 

Dente  Theonino.  In  place  of  saying  "  with  the  tobth  of  calumny,"  Horace  uses  the  ex- 
presSion,  "  with  the  tooth  of  Theon."  This  individual  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  his 
slanderous  propensities,  whether  he  was  a  freedman,  as  the  scholiast  informs  us,  or,  as  is 
inuch  more  probable,  some  obscure  poet  of  the  day. 

86.  Dulcis  inexpertis  cullura  potentis  amici.  "  To  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Great 
seems  delightful  to  those  who  have  never  made  the  trial."  The  pomp  and  splendour  by 
which   great  men  are  surrounded,  makes  us  apt  to  think  their  friendship  valuable ;  but  a 

little  experience  soon  convinces  us  that  it  is  a  most  rigorous  slavery. 87.  Dum  tua  navis 

in  alto  cst.     "  While  thy  vessel  is  on  the  deep,"  i.  e.  while  thou  art  enjoying  the  favour  and 

friendship  of  the  Great. 88.  Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum,  &c.    "Look  to  this,  lest  the 

breeze  raay  change,  and  bear  thee  back  again."  i.  e.  lest  the  favour  of  the  Great  may  be 

ivithdrawn. 89.  Oderunt  hilarem  tristes,  &c.     The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  : 

Men  of  unlike  tempers  and  characters  never  harmonise ;  do  thou  therefore  accommodate 
thyself  to  thy  patron's  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  study  well  his  character,  and  do  all  in 

thypower  to  please. 90.  Sedatum  eeleres.    "  Men  of  active  minds  hate  him  that  is  of  a 

dilatory  temper." 91.  Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falerni,  &c.     Consult  Various  Read- 

ings. 93.  Nocturnos  rapores.    The  reference  is  to  the  '  heats"  under  which  those  la- 

bour,  in  sleep,  who  have  indulged  freely  in  wine, 94.  Deme  snpercilio  nubtm.    «  Remove 
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every  cloud  from  thy  brow."  i.  e.  smooth  up  thy  forehead.  Compare  the  Greek  form  of 
expression  rd  twv  6<ppvuv  vtyos.  The  ancients  callcd  (hose  wrinkles  which  appear  upon  the 
forehead,  above  the  eye-brows,  when  any  thing  displeases  us,  Clouds.  For,  as  clouds  obscure 
the  face  of  heaven,  so  wrinkles  obscure  the  forehead,  and  cause  an  appearance  of  sadness. 

Plcrumquc.     "Oftentimes." 95.  Occupat  obscuri  specicm.     "Wearsthe  appearance 

of  one  that  is  reserved  and  close."     Compare,  as  regards  the  term  obscuri,  the  explanation 

of  Doring :  "  Obscuri  :  hominis,  quae  scntiat,  tcgentis  ct  dissimulantis" Accrbi.     "  Of  one 

that  is  morose." 

96.  Inter  cuncta.  "  Above  all."  Equivalent  to  praecipue,  or  anlc  omnia.  The  epistle  con- 
cludes  with  some  excellent  moral  maxims  and  reflections.  Horace,  after  giving  Lollius 
precepts  respecting  the  mode  of  life  which  he  is  to  pursue  with  the  Great,  lays  down  also 
some  rules  for  his  conduct  towards  himself.  He  endeavours  chiefly  to  make  him  sensible, 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  favour  of  princes,  but  must  be  the  fruit  of  ourown  re= 
flection  and  care,   and  a  steady   purpose  of  keeping  our  passions  vvithin  the  bounds  of 

moderation. 97.  Leniter.     "  In  tranquility." 98.  Sempcrivops.     "  That  can  never  be 

satiated." 99.  Pavor.    "  Troublesome  agitation  of  mind." 100.   Virtutem  doctrinapa- 

rct  naturanc  donet.  "  Whether  instruction  procures  yirtue,  or  nature  bestows  it,"  i.  e.  whe- 
ther  virtue  is  the  result  of  precept  or  the  gift  of  nature.  Horace  here  alludes  to  the  ques- 
tion,  d  Si8ctKTbv  fj  apeTf),  discussedby  Socrates,.  and  considered  at  large  by  Aeschines,  Socrat, 
Dial.  1.  and  by  Plato,  in  his  Menon.  This  was  always  a  disputed  point  among  the  ancients ; 
some  maintaining  that  virtue  was  the  gift  of  nature,  others  that  it  was  to  be  acquired  by 
precept  and  study.  They  who  argue  so  strongly  for  nature,  observes  Watson,  have  mani- 
festly  overlooked  her  infirmities  and  weakness.  They  who  ascribe  all  to  study  and  reflec» 
tion,  never  thought  of  the  errors  men  fall  into,  when  they  follow  no  other  guide  but  them- 
selves.     Plato  was  aware  of  all  this.  and,  therefore,  very  judiciously  makes  virtue  the  gift 

of  God. 101.   Qjiid  tc  tibi  reddai  amicum.     "  What  may  make  thee  a  friend  to   thyself,'» 

i.  e.  what  may  give  rise  to  such  habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting,  as  may  make  thee  pleased 
with  thyself.     Compare  Epist.  1.  14.  1.  where  Horace  speaks  of  his  farm  as  capable  of  re- 

storing  hira  to  himself. 102.  Quidpure  tranquillct.   "  What  may  bestow  pure  and  unalloy- 

ed  tranquillity." 103.  Secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semila  vitae.     "  A  retired  route,  and   the 

path  of  an  humble  life."  i.  e.  of  a  life  that  passes  unnoticed  by  the  world.  Fallentis  is  here 
equivalent  to  oculos  hominum  latenlis.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  17.  10.  It 
is  not  the  poet's  design  to  create  in  Lollius  a  disgust  of  his  present  way  of  life,  ormake 
him  quit  the  court  to  enjoy  retirement.  This  would  have  been  imprudent  and  unfair,  and 
contrary  also  to  his  own  sentiments  of  things.  His  true  aim  is,  to  persuade  him,  thal,  if  hap= 
piness  is  to  be  found  only  in  peaceful  retirement,  this  ought  to  be  his  study,  even  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  employment.  Inthis  way  he  tacitly  advises  him  to  moderate  his  ambition  and 
avarice ;  because,  in  a  retired  life,  riches  and  honours  are  rather  a  troublesome  burthen, 
than  any  needful  help. 

104.  Digentia.  The  Digentia,  now  the  Liccnsa,  was  a  streara  formedby  the  Fons  Bandu- 
sia,  and  running  near  the  poefs  abode  through  the  territory  of  Mandela,  a  small  Sabine  vil- 

lage  in  the  vicinity.     Compare  page  xiv.  of  this  volume. 105.  Rugosus  frigore  pasus. 

*' A  village  wrinkled  with  cold."     The  consequence  of  its  raountainous  situation. 106. 

Cjtid  sentirc  pulas  ?  quid  credis  amice  precari  ?  With  sentire  and  prccari,  respectively,  sup- 

plyrae. 107.  Sit  mihi,  quod  nunc  est ;  etiamminus:  We  have  here  a  fine  pictnre  of  the 

manner  in  which  Horace  sought  for  tranquillity.  He  was  so  far  from  desiring  rnore,  that 
he  could  even  be  satisfied  with  less.    He  wanted  to  live  for  himself,  cultivate  his  mind,  and 

be  freed  frora  uncertainty. 109.  Etprovisae  frugis  in  annum.    "  And  of  the  productions 

of  the  earth  laid  up  for  the  year,"  i.  e.  and  of  provisions  for  a  year. 110.  Neu  fluitem  du~ 

biae  spe pendulus  horae.  "  And  let  me  not  fluctuate  in  suspense  as  regards  the  hope  of  each 
uncertaia  bour,"  i.  e.  and  let  me  not  fluctnate  belween  bope  and  fear,  filled  with  anx- 
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ious  thouglits  as  regards  the  uncertain  events    of  the  future -111.  Sed  satis  esl  orate  Jo- 

vem%  quae  donat  et  aufert,  &c.  Horace  distinguishes  between  the  things  we  ought  to  hope  fov 
from  the  gods,  and  those  we  are  to  expect  only  from  ourselves.  Life  and  riches  depend,  ac- 
cordingto  the  poet,  upon  the  pleasure  of  Jove,  but  an  equal  mind  upon  our  own  exertions. 
■ 112.  Aequum  animum.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  I.  11.  30. 


EPISTLE  19-     This  epistle  is  a  satire  on  the  poets  of  our  author's  time,  who,  under  pre- 
tence  that  Bacchus  was  god  of  poetry.  and  that  the  best  ancient  bards  lov- 
ed  wine,  imagined  that  by  equalling  them  in  this  particular  they  equalled  them  in  merit. 
Horace  laughs  at  sucb  ridiculous  imitation. 


1.  Prisco  Cratino.  For  some  account  of  Cratinus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  t. 
4.  1. — —2.  Nulla  placere  diu  nec  vivere  carmina  possunt,  &c.  This  was  probably  one  of  Crati- 
nus's  verses,  which  Horace  has  translated.  An  anonymous  Greek  epigram  has  preserved 
one  of  bis  drinking  maxims,  that  wine  is  a  race-horse  to  a  poet  of  genius,  and  that  a  water- 
drinker  never  made  a  good  dilhyrarabic. 

Qivos  toi  ^apitvTL  -~i\tL  ~a%ps  uttxos  ololSoj, 

vSojp  Se  nivuv  xprjOTov  ovSev  av  tekois' 
ravT>  eXtytv,  Ai^vvcrt,  Kal  tirvttv^  ov%  ivbs  &~kqv 

Kparlvos,  &Wd  iravTos  wSoSws  nidov. 
TorydpToi  GTt&avwv  <5<fyioj  tSpvtv,  tl%t  Sl  ntrrw 

l>.iTUi-0V)  oia  Kai  av,  KtKpoKioiiivov. 

3.  Ut  male  sanos  adscripsit  Liber,  &c.  "  Ever  since  Baccbus  ranked  bards,  seized  witb. 
true  poetic  fury,  among  his  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  the  sweetMuses  have  usuallv  smelt  of  winein 
the  morning,"  i.  e.  ever  since  genuine  poefs  existed,  they  have,  scarcely  with  a  single  excep» 
tion,  manifested  an  attachment  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  expression  male  sanos  (i-  e.  po~ 
ttico  furort  correptos)  as  indicating  the  true  sons  of  song,  derives  illustration  from  the  lan- 
guage  of  Horace  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  works.  (Epist.  ad  Pis.  297.)  "  Excludit 
somos  Melicone  poetas  Dcmocritus,"  as  well  as  from  the  remark  of  Cicero  (de  Divin.  1.  37.) 
"  Negat  enim,  sine,  furore,  Democritus,  quetnquam  magnum  poetam  esseposse."  With  respect 
to  the  ranking  of  poets  among  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  wild  dan- 
ces  and  gambols  of  these  frolic  beings,  were  regarded  as  bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  of  song.     Hence  Gesner  remarks  :  "  Fauni,  Salyri,  insani- 

unt  ajjines  poetarum,"  &c. 6.  Laudibus  arguitur  rini  vinosus  Homerus.  "  From  his  praises 

of  wine,  Homer  is  convicted  of  having  been  attached  to  that  liquor.''    Compare  Jl.  6.  261. 

Od.  14.  463.  scqq. 7.  Ennius pater,    The  term  pater  is  here  applied  to  Ennius  as  one  of 

the  earliest  of  the  Roraan  bards. Potus.     "  Mellow  with  wine." Ad  arma  dicenda. 

An  allusion  to  the  poem  of  Ennius  on  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which   the  praises  of  the 
elder  Africanus  were  celebrated. 

8.  Forum putealque  Libonis,  kc.  "  The  Forum  and  the  puteal  of  Libo  I  will  give  over  to 
the  temperate  ;  from  the  abstemious  1  will  take  away  the  power  of  song."  The  Forum  was 
the  great  scene  of  Roman  litigation,  and  the  puteal  Libonis  tbe  place  where  the  usurers  and 
bankers  were  accustomed  to  meet.  When  the  Forum,  and  the  puteal  of  Libo,  therefore, 
are  consigned  to  the  temperate,  the  meaning  is,  that  to  their  lot  are  to  fall  the  cares  and  the 
anxieties  of  life,  the  vexations  of  the  law,  and  the  disquieting  pursuits  of  gain.    As  regards 

tfae  puteal  here  referred  to,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  35. 10.  Hoc  simul 

tdixi.    Torrentius  first  perceived,  that  the  words  which  have  just  preceded  (Forum  putealquo 
Libonis,  &c.)  could  not  be  spoken  either  hy  Cratinus  or  by  Ennius.  -who  were  both  dead 
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long  before  Libo  was  born  ;  nor  by  Bacchus,  who  surely  would  not  have  waited  so  Iong  to 
publisb  a  decree,  which  the  usage  of  so  many  poets  had  already  established  ;  nor  by  Maece- 
nas,  unless  we  read  edixti  and  palleres,  contrary  to  all  the  manuscripts.  We  must  therefore 
consider  Horace  bimself  as  giving  forth  his  edict  in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  Roman  praetor. 

Non  cessavere  poetae,  nocturno  certarc  mero,  &c.     Horace  here  laughs  at  the  folly  of 

those,  who  imagined  that  by  indulging  freely  in  wine  they  vvould  be  enabled  to  sustain  ther 
character  of  poets. 

12.  Quid  ?  siquisvultu  torvofcrus,  <fcc.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  isthis  :  a  per- 
sou  might  just  as  soon  think  of  attaining  to  the  high  reputation  of  Cato  Uticensis,  by  aping" 
the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  appearance  which  characterized  that  remarkable  man,  as  of 

becoming  apoet  by  the  mere  quaffingof  wine. Vultu  torvo  ferus,  &c.     Compare  the  de- 

scription  which  Plutarch  gives  of  Cato,  in  his  life  of  that  individual,  and  also  the  language  of 
thescholiast:   "  Cato,  senator  Romanus,  uiseverior  appareret,  intonsa  barba  capillisque  prodibat 

inpublicum,  duroque  calceamento  et  saepenullo,togaque  exigua.v 15.  Rupit  Iarbitam  Tima- 

genis  aemula  lingua.  "  The  emulous  tongue  of  Timagenes  caused  larbita  to  burst,  while  he 
desires  to  be  thoughta  ma/i  of  wit,  and  tobe  regarded  as  eloquent."  Timagenes  was  a  rhe- 
torician  of  Alexandrea,  who>  being  taken  captive  by  Gabinius,  was  brought  to  Rome,  where 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  purchased  him.  He  afterwards  obtained  his  freedom,  and  was 
honourid  with  the  favour  of  Augustus,  but  as  he  was  much  given  to  raillery,  and  observed 
no  measure  with  any  person,  he  soon  lost  the  good  graces  of  his  patron,  and,  being  compell- 
ed  to  retire  from  Rome,  ended  his  days  at  Tusculum.  Seneca  thus  characterises  him  : 
"  Homo  acidae  linguae,  et  qui  nimis  libererat,  disertus  et  dicax,  a  quo  multa  improbe,  sed  venusie 
dicta.''  It  would  appear  from  what  has  just  been  said  of  him,  as  well  as  from  the  expres- 
sion  aemula  lingua  in  the  text,  the  explanation  of  whicb,  by  Zeune,  we  have  given  under  the 
Various  Readings,  that  the  wit  and  the  declamatory  powers  of  Timagenes  carried  with  them 
more  or  less  of  mimicry  and  imitation.  On  the  other  hand,  Iarbita  was  a  native  of  Africar 
whose  true  name  was  Cordus,  but  whom  the  poet  pleasantly  styles  larbita  ("  the  descendant 
of  Iarbas,"  i.  e.  the  Moor)  from  larbas,  king  of  Mauretania,  the  fabled  rival  of  Aeneas,  and 
perhaps  with  some  satirical  allusion  to  the  history  of  that  kirig.  Now  the  meaning  of  Ho- 
race  is  this ;  that  Iarbita  burst  by  imitating  Timagenes  in  what  least  deserved  imitation  ;  for 
he  imitated  what  was  ill  about  Timagenes,  not  what  wras  good.  He  copied  his  personal  sar- 
casm,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  equal  his  powers  of  declamation  also,  he  confounded  them 
with  mere  strength  of  lungs,  and  spoke  so  loud  ut  rumperet  ilia.  Hence,  both  in  relation  to 
this  case,  as  well  as  to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  the  poet  adds  the  remark,  Decipit  ezem- 
plar  vitiis  imitabile.  "  An  example,  easy  to  be  imitated  in  its  faults,  is  sure  to  deceive  the 
iguorant." 

18.  Exsangue  cuminum.  "  The  pale-making  cumin."  Dioscorides  assures  us,  that  cumin 
will  make  people  pale  who  drink  it  or  wash  tbemselves  vvith  it.  Pliny  says  it  was  reported 
that  the  disciplesof  Porcius  Latro,  afamous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking,  used  it  to  imitate 
that  paleness  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  studies.     Compare,  in  relation  to  this  plant, 

Plin.H.N.  19.  7.  and  20.  14. 19.  Utsaepe.  Forquamsaepe. 21.  Pervacuum.  "Alonga 

hitherto  untravelled  route."     Compare  Ode  3.  30.  13.  "  Dicar princeps  Aeolium  car- 

men  ad  Italos  deduxisse  modos." -22.  Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.     Supply  vestigia.     "  I 

trod  not  in  the  footsteps  of  others." 23.  Parios  iambos.     "  The   Parian  iarabics."  i.   e. 

the  iambics  of  Archilochus,  who  was  a  native  of  Paros,  and  the  inventor  of  this  species  of 

verse. 24.  Numeros  animosque  secutus  ArchUochi,  &c.     "  Having  imitated  the  numbers 

and  spirit  of  Archilochus ;  not,  however,  his  subjects,  and  his  language  that  drove  Lycambes 

to  despair."     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  6.  13. 26.  Foliis  brevioribus.     "  With 

more  fading bays."  Literalry,  "  with  leaves  of  shorter  duration."  Horace,  in  this  passage, 
means  to  convey  theidea,  that  his  imitation  of  Archilochus  ought  notto  be  regarded  as  de- 
tracting  from  his  own  fame,  since  both  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  raade  the  sarae  poet  the  model 
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ogf  their  respective  imitation. 28.   Temperat,  Archilochi  musam,  &c.    "  The  masculine  and 

vigorous  Sappho  tempers  her  ovvn  effusions  by  tbe  numbers  of  Archilochus  ;  Alcaeus  tem- 
pers  his."  Temperat  is  here  equivalent,  as  Doring  remarks,  to  moderanlur  et  componunt,  and 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  both  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  blend  in  some  degree 
the  measures  of  Archilochus  with  their  o\vn  ;  or,  as*Bentley  expresses  it :  "  Scias  utrumque 
Archilocheos  numeros  suis  Lyricis  immiscere."  Sappho  is  styled  mascula  from  the  force  and 
spirit  of  her  poetry.     For  some  account  of  this  poetess,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 

13.  26. 39.  Sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar.     "  But  he  differs  from  him  in  his  subjects,  and  in 

the  arrangement  of  his  measures."  Alcaeus  employed,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  measures  us- 
edby  Archilochus,  but  then  he  differed  from  bim  in  arranging  them  with  other  kinds  of 
verse.  Compare  the  language  of  Bentley  :  "  Adscivit  Alcaeus  metra  quaedam  Archilochi,  sed 
ordine  variavit,  sedaliisac  illefecerat  metris  aptavit  ea  et  connexuit,  ut  dactylicum  illud,  Arbori- 
busque  comae,  cum  Hexametro  junxit  Alcaeus,  at  eundem  lambo  comitem  didit  ArchUochus." 

30.  JYecsocerum  quaerit,  &c.    Alluding  to  the  story  of  Archilochus  and  Lycambes, 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  6.    13. 31.    Famoso  carmiue.     "  By  defamatory 

strains."    The  allusion  in  the  term  sponsae  is  to  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycambes. 

32.  Huncego,nonalio  dictum  prius  ore,  &c.  "  This  poet,  riever  celebrated  byanyprevi- 
ous  tongue,  I  the  Boman  lyrist  first  made  known  to  my  countrymen."  i.  e.  I  alone,  of  all 
our  bards,  have  dared  to  make  this  Alcaeus  known  to  Roman  ears,  and  my  reward  has  been 
thatlam  the  first  in  order  among  the  lyric  poets  of  my  country.  As  regards  the  boast  here 
uttered    by  the  poet,   compare  Ode  4.  9.  3.   seqq^  and,   with  respect  to  the   expression 

Latinus  fidicen,  compare  Ode  4.  3.  23.  "  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae." 33.  Immemorata.  "  A 

new  species  of  poetry."  Literaily,  "  productions  unmentioned  before,"  i.  e.  by  any  La- 
tin  bard.  The  reference  is  to  lyric  verse.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  however,  that  although 
Horace  did  not  imitate  Sappho  less  than  Archilochus  and  Alcaeus,  yet  he  does  not  say  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Bomans  who  imitated  her,  because  Catullus,  and  some  other  Latinpoets, 
had  written  Sapphic  verses  before  him. 

35.  Ingratus.     "  Ungrateful,"  for  not  acknowledging  in  public  the  pleasure  which   the 

reading  of  our  poefs  works  gave  him  in  private. 36.  Premat.     "  Decries   them."     D8- 

ring  supposes  an  ellipsis  of  invidia,  or  else  that  premat  is  here  equivalent  simply  to  contemnat. 

37.  Non  ego  venlosae  plebis  suffragia  venor,  &c.     As  regards  the  epithet  ventosae,  compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  8.,  12.  Horace  ridicules,  with  great  pleasantry,  tbe  fool- 
ish  vanity  of  certain  poets,  his  contemporaries,  who,  to  gain  the  applause  of  tbe  populace, 
courted  them  with  entertainments  and  presents  of  cast-off  clothing.  Suffragia  is  here  equi- 
valent  to  giatiam  or  favorem.  - — -39.  Non  cgo,  nobilium  auctorum  auditor  et  ultor,  &c.  "  I  do 
not  deign,  as  the  audilor  and  defender  of  noble  writers,  lo  go  around  among  thetribes  and 
stages  of  the  Grammarians."  It  was  customary  about  this  period,  at  Rome,  for  many  who 
aspired  to  the  reputation  of  superior  learning,  to  open,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  school  or  audito- 
ry,  in  which  the  productions  of  living  writers  were  read  by  their  authors,  and  then  criticis- 
ed.  Horace  styles  this  class  of  persons  Grammatici,  and  informs  us  that  he  never  designed 
to  approach  such  hot-beds  of  conceit,  either  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  these  distinguisb- 
edeffusions,  or  of  defending  them  from  the  attacksof  criticisra,  and  hence  the  odium  which 
he  incurred  among  these  impudent  pretenders  to  literary  merit.     It  is  evidentthat  nobilium  is 

here  ironical. -Ultor.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "Ultor,  qui  aliquem  a  re- 

prehensione,criminalionevelinjuriaaliquadefendit,isejus  est  quasi  ultor,  vindex.  patronus." 

40.  Pulpita.     The  stages  from  which  the  recitations  above  referred  to  were  made.- 

41.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae.  A  proverbial  expression,  borrowed  from  the  Andria  of  Terence, 
1.  1.91.  andthereused  in  its  natural  meaning,  but  to  be  rendered  here  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  passage  :  "  Hence  all  this  spite  and  malice."  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Hincrcpetenda  est  Grammaticorum  iniquitas  et  malevolentia." 

42.  Et  nugis  addere  pondus.     "  And  to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  trifles."- 43.  Rides, 

ait.    "  Thou  art  laughing  at  us,  says  one  of  these  same  grammarians." Jovis.    Referring 
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to  Augustus. 44.  Manare.    This  verb  is  here  eonstrued  with  fhe  accusative,  iti  the  sense 

of  emittere  or  cxsudare.     Compare   Ovid.  Met.  6.  312.  "  Et  lacrimas  ctiamnum  marmora  jna- 

nant,"  and  the  otherexamples  of  a  similar  usage  collectedby  N.  Heinsius,  ad  loc. 45.  Ti- 

bi  pulcher.     "  Wondrous  fair  in  thine  own  eyes."  i.  e.  extremely  well  pleased  with  thyself. 

Ad  haec  ego  narihus  uti  formido.     "  At  these  words,  I  am  afraid  to  turn   up  my  nose/' 

As  regardsthe  expression  naribus  uti,  compare  tlie  Greek  term  pvKTtiptfyiv,  and  Serm.  1.  6.  5. 
Our  poet,  observes  Dacier,  was  afraid  of  answering  this  insipid  raillery  with  the  contempt 
it  deserved  for  fear  of  being  beaten.     He  had  nol  naturally  too  much  courage,  and  bad  po- 

ets  are  a  choleric,  testy  generation. 47.  Etdiludiaposco.     "  And  I  ask  for  an  intermis- 

sion."  The  Latins  used  diludia  to  denote  an  intermission  of  fighting  given  to  the  gladiators 
during  the  public  games.  Horace  therefore  pleasantly  begs  he  may  have  time  allowed  him 
to  correct  his  verses,  before  he  mounts  the  stage  and  makes  a  public  exhibition  of  his  pow- 
«rs. 48.  Genuit.     The  aorist :  equivalent  to  gignere  solet. 


EPISTLE  20.  Addressed  to  his  book.  The  poet,  pretewding  that  tbis,  the  first  book  of  his 
epistles,  was  anxious  to  go  forth  into  public,  though  against  his  will,  pro- 
ceeds  to  foretell,  like  another  prophet,  the  fate  that  would  inevitably  accompany  this  rash 
design.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  what  follows  after  the  17th  verse,  that  all  these  gloomy 
forebodings  had  no  real  existence  whatever  in  the  poet's  imagination,  but  that  his  eye  rest- 
ed  on  clear  and  distinct  visions  of  future  famei 


1.  Vertumnum  Janumque,  &c.  Near  the  temples  of  Vertumnus  and  Janus  were  porti- 
coes,  around  the  columns  of  which  the  booksellers  were  accustomed  to  display  their  books 
for  sale.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  71.  where  mention  is  afso  made  of  the 
more  regular  bookselling  establishments.     With  respect  to  Vertumnus,  compare  Explanato- 

ry  Notes,  Serm.  2.  7.  14. 2.  Scilicet.    Ironical. Sosiorum  pumice  mundus.     "  Smooth- 

ed  by  the  pumice  of  the  Sosii."  A  part  of  the  process  of  preparing  vvorks  for  sale,  consisted 
in  smoothing  the  parchment  with  puraice-stone,  in  orderto  remove  all  excrescences  from  the 
surface.  This  operation  was  performed  by  the  bookseller,  who  combJned  in  himself  the  two 
employments  of  vender  and  book-binder.  if  the  latter  term  be  he^e  allovved  us.  Compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  14.  8-  The  Sosii  were  a  Plebeian  familj,  well  known  in  Rome, 
iwo  brothers  of  which  distinguished  themselves  as  booksellers  by  the  correctness  of  their 

publications,  and  the  beauty  of  what  we  would  tcvva  the  binding. 3.  Odisti  claves,  et 

grata  sigillapudico.  Most  interpreters  of  the'hivd  suppose,  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  the 
Roman  custom  of  not  merely  locking,  but  also  of  sealing,  the  doors  of  the  apartments  in 
which  their  children  were  kept,  that  no  persons,  who  might  be  suspected  of  corrupting  their 
innocence,  shouldbe  allowed  to  enter.  This  interpretation  is  certainly  favoured  by  the 
words  Non  ita  nutritus  in  the  fifth  Nne,  where  Horace  addresses  his  literary  offspring  as  a 

father  would  a  child.- 4.  Ommunia.     "  Public  places."  i.  e.  the  public  shops,  or  places  of 

sale,  where  many  would  se<5  and  handle  it. 5.  Non  ita  nutritus.     "  Thou  wast  not  reared 

with  this  view." Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis.     The  allusion  is  to  the  going  down  into  the 

Roman  forum,  which  was  situate  between  the  Capitoiine  and  Palatine  hills.  Hence  the 
phrase  in  Forum  descendere  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Cicero  and  Seneca. 

6.  Miser.    Referring  to  the  consequences  of  its  own  rashness. 8.  In  breve  ie  cogi. 

"That  thou  art  getting  squeezed  into  a  small  compass,"  i.  e.  art  getting  rolled  up  close 
to  be  laid  by.  The  poet  threatens  his  book,  that  it  shall  be  rolled  up,  as  if  condemn- 
ed  never  to  be  read  again.  The  books  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  skins  of  parch- 
tnent,  which  they  were  obliged  to  unfold  and  extend  when  they  designed  to  read  thera. 
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Pltnus  quum  languet  amator.    The  lover,  observes  Francis,  here  signifies  a  passionate 

reader,  whoseizes  a  bookwith  rapture  ;  runs  it  over  in  haste  ;  his  curiosity  begins  tobe  sa- 

tisfied;  his  appetite  is  cloyed  ;  he  throws  it  away,  and  never  opens  it  again. 9.  Qjuod  si 

non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur.  "  But  if  the  augur,  who  now  addresses  thee,  is  not  deprived 
of  hisbetter  judgment  by  indignation  at  thy  folly,"i.  e.  if  the  anger  which  I  now  feel  at  thy 
rash  and  foolish  conduct,  does  not  so  influence  my  mind  as  to  disqualify  me  from  foreseeing 

and  predicting  the  truth. 10.  Donec  te  deserat  aeias.    "  Until  the  season  of  youth  shall 

have  left  thee."  i.  e.  as  long  as  thou  retainest  the  charms  of  novelty.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation  of  DSring  :  "  Donec  aetate,  quafiorebas,  exacta  consenesces." 

12.  Taciturnus.  Elegantly  applied  to  abook,  which,  having  no  reader  with  whom,  as  it  were, 

to  converse,  is  compelled  to  reraain  silent 13.  Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  milleris  iUr- 

dam.  Manuscripts,  remarks  Sanadon,  must  have  been  of  such  value,  that  people  of  mode- 
rate  fortune  could  not  purchase  them  when  they  were  first  published,  and  when  they  came 
into  their  hands  they  had  grown,  generally  speaking,  far  less  valuable.  They  were  then  sent 
by  the  booksellers  into  the  colonies  for  a  better  sale.  Horace  therefore  tells  his  book,  that 
when  it  has  lost  the  charms  of  novelty  and  youth,  it  shall  either  feed  moths  at  Rome,  or  wil- 
lingly  take  its  flight  to  Africa,  or  be  sent  by  force  to  Spain.  Utica  and  Uerda  are  here  put 
for  the  most  distant  quarters  in  generaL  The  former  was  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  ancient  Carthage  had  stood ;  the  latter  was  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  Ilerge- 
tes,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
now  Lerida.  Those  who  read,  with  the  coramon  text,  unctus  instead  of  vinctus,  make  the 
term  equivalent  to  sorde  pollutus,  "  greasy,"  or  "  dirty."    Butthis  is  far  inferior  to  the  lec- 

tion  which  we  have  given. 14.  Ridebit  monita  non  exauditus,  &c.    The  idea  intended  to 

he  conveyed  is  this  :  Then  will  I,  whose  admonitions  have  been  disregarded  by  thee,  laugh 
at  thy  fate  ;  as  the  raan  in  the  fable,  who,  unable  to  keep  his  ass  from  running  upon  the  bor- 
der  of  a  precipice,  pushed  him  down  headlong  himself.  The  poet  here  alludes  to  a  fable, 
which,  though  evidently  lost  to  us,  was  no  doubt  well-known  in  his  time.  A  man  endea- 
voured  to  hinder  his  ass  from  running  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  but  finding  him  obsti- 
nately  bent  on  pursuing  the  same  track,  was  resolved  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  so  pushed 
him  over. 

17.  Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  &c.  What  the  poet  here  pretends  to  regard  as  a  misfortune,  he 
well  knew  would  be  in  reality  an  honour.  The  works  of  eminent  poets  alone  were  read  in 
the  schools  of  the  day,  an^,  though  Horace  himself  speaks  rather  slightingly  of  .this  process 
In  one  part  of  his  writings,  (&Qrm.  1.  10.  75.)  yet  it  is  evident  from  another  passage  (Serm. 

2. 1.71.)thatthisdistinctionwasconferred  on  the  oldest  bards  of  Rome. 18.  Occupet. 

"  Shall  seize  thee." Extremis  in  vici*.    «  ln  the  outskirts  of  the  city."    Here  the  teach- 

ers  of  the  young  resided  from  motives  of  economy. 19.  Quum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  ad- 

moverit  aures.    The  reference  is  to  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  of  day  pa- 
rents  and  others  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  schooh,  and  listen  to  the  instructions  which 

their  children  received.     The  school-hours  were  continued  until  evening. Aures.    Equi- 

valent  here  to  aUditores. 20.  Me  libertino  natumpalre,  &c.    Compare  Serm.  1.  6.  45.  and 

*(  Life  of  Horace,"  page  1.  of  this  volume. 21.  Majores  pe?nas  nido  extendisse.    A  pro- 

verbial  form  of  expression,  to  denote  a  man's  having  raised  himself,  by  his  own  efforts, 

above  hls  birth  and  condition. 22.  Addas.     Supply  tantum- 23.  Primis  urbis.    Al- 

iuding  particularly  to  Augustus  and  Maecenas. Belli.  The  poet  served  as  military  tri- 

bune,  "  Bruto  militiae  duce."  (Ode  2.  7.  2.) 24.  Corporis  exigui.    Compare  "  Life  of  Ho- 

race,"  page  v.  of  this  volume,  in  notiS.—Praecanum.    "  Gray  before  my  time." Solibus 

aptum.  "  Fond  of  basking  in  the  sun."  We  may  remark,  in  many  places  of  his  works,  ob- 
serves  Francis,  that  our  poet  was  very  sensible  to  cold  ;  that  in  winter  he  went  to  the  sea- 
eoast,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  Tarentum,  in  that  season,  because  it  was  milder  there. 
—-— 85.  Jrasci  eeleretn,  tamen  ut  placabilis  mem.    "  Of  a  hasty  temper,  yet  (oai  easy  to 
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be  appeased."    With  irasci  celerem,  compare  the  Greek  i^vdvfto*,  iZv%o\ov. 26.  Forte  meum 

n  quis  te percontalitur  aevum,  &c.  Horace  was  born  A.  U.  C.  689.  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquntus.  (Compare  Explanatory  ISotes,  Ode  3.  21.  1.) 
From  this  period  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Lollius  and  Q,.  Aemilius  Lepidus  there  was  an  in- 

terval  of  forty-four  years.- 28.  Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno.     "  In  the  year 

that  Lollius  received  Lepidus  as  a  colleague."  The  verb  duxit,  as  here  employed,  has  a  par- 
ticular  reference  to  the  fact  of  Lollius  having  been  elected  consul  previous  to  Lepidus  be- 
ing  chosen.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (54.  6.)  Augustus  being,  in  the  year  733,  in  Sicily, 
the  consulship  was  given  to  him  and  Lollius.  Augustus,  however,  declined  this  office,  and 
therefore  Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  and  L.  Silanus  became  candidates  for  the  vacant  place.  Af- 
ter  much  contention,  the  former  obtained  the  appointment.  In  this  sense,  then,  Lollius  may 
be  said  to  have  received  him  into  the  consulship,  i.  e.  to  have  led  tht  way. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
EFISTIiES. 


BOOK  2.    EPISTLE  1 


EPISTLE  1.     This  is  ihe  celebrated  epistle  to  Augustus,  who,  it  seems,  had,  in  a  kind  and 
friendly  manner,  ehid  our  poet,  for  not  having  addressed  to  him  any  of  his  sa- 
tiric  or  epistolary  compositions.     The   chief  object  of  Horace,  in  the  verses  which  he  in 
consequence  inscribed  to  the  emperor,  was  to  propitiate  his  favour  in  behalf  of  fhe  poets  of 
the  day.     One  great  obstacle  to  their  full  enjoyment  of  imperial  patronage,  and  to  their  suc- 
cess  with  the  public  in  general,  arose  from  that  inordinate  admiration  which  prevailed  for 
the  works  of  the  older  Roman  poets.    A  taste,  whether  real  or  pretended,  for  the  most  anti- 
quated  productions,  appears  to  have  been  almost  universal,  and  Augustus  himself  showed 
manifest  symptoms  of  this  predilection.     (Compare  Suetonius,  vit.  Aug.  c.  89.)    In  the  age 
of  Horace,  poetry  had,  no  dbubt,  been  greatly  improved:  but,  hitherto,  criticism  had  been 
little  cultivated,  and,  as  yet,  had  scarcely  been  professed  as  an  art  among  the  Romans. 
Hence  the  public  taste  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  poetical  improvements,  and  was  scarcely 
fitted,  or  duly  prepared,  to  relish  them.     Some,  whose  ears  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
majesty  of  VirgiPs  numbers,  or  the  softness  of  Ovid's  versification,  were  still  pleased  with 
the  harsh  and  rugged  measure,  not  merely  of  the  most  ancient  hexameter,  but  even  of  the 
Saturnian  lines  :  while  others,  impenetrable  to  the  refined  wit  and  delicate  irony  of  Horace 
himself,  retained  their  preference  for  the  coarse  humour  and  quibbling  jests,  which  disgrac- 
ed  the  old  comic   drama.     A  few  of  these  detractors  may  have  affected,  merely  from  feel-  ' 
ings  of  political  spleen,  to  prefer  the  unbridled  scurrility,  and  the  bold  uncompromisingsa- 
tire  of  a  republican  age,  to  those  courtly  refinements,  which  they  might  wish  to  insinuate, 
were  the  badgesof  servitude  :  but  the  greater  number  obstinately  maintained  this  partiality 
from  malicious  motives,  and  with  a  view,  by  invididious  comparison,  to  disparage  and  de- 
grade  their  contemporaries,  who  laid  claim  to  poetical   renown.    Accordingly,  the  first  aim 
of  Horace,  in  his  epistle  to  Augustus,  is  to  lessen  this  undue  admiration,  by  a  satirical  repre- 
sentation  of  the  faults  of  the  ancient  bards,  and  the  absurdity  of  those,  who,  in  spite  of 
their  manifold  defects,  were  constantly  extolling  them  as  models  of  perfection.    But  it 
wiust  be  admitted,  that,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  which  was  in  some  degree  selfish,  Horace 
has  too  much  depreciated  the  Fathers  of  Roman  song.     He  ig  in  no  degree  conciliated  by 
their  strong  sense,  their  vigorous  expression,  or  their  lively  and  accurate  representations  of 
life  and  manners.    The  old  Auruncan  receives  no  favour,  though  he  was  the  founder  of 
that  art  in  which  Horace  himself  chiefly  excelled,  and  had  left  it  to  his  successor,  only  to 
polish  and  refine.    While  decrying  the  gross  jests  of  Plautus,  he  has  paid  no  tribute  to  the 
comicforce  of  his  Muse:  nor,  in  the  general  odium  thrown  on  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
has  he  consecrated  a  single  line  of  panegyric  to  the  native  strength  of  Ennius,  the  simple 
majesty  of  Lucretius,  or  even  the  pure  style  and  unsullied  taste  of  Terence. 
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His  epistle,  however,  is  a  master-piece  ot"  delicate  flattery  and  critical  art.  The  poet  in- 
troduces  his  subject,  by  confessing  tbat  the  Roman  people  had,  with  equal  justice  and 
wisdom,  heaped  divine  honours  on  Augustus,  while  yet  present  among  them  ;  but  that, 
in  matters  of  taste,  they  were  by  no  means  so  equitable,  since  they  treated  the  living  bard, 
however  high  his  merit,  with  contempt,  and  reserved  their  homage  for  those  whom  they 
dignilled  witli  tlie  name  of  ancients.  He  confutes  one  argument  by  which  this  preposses- 
sion  was  supported  :  That  the  oldest  Greek  writers,  being  incontestably  superior  to  those  of 
modern  datc,  it  followed  that  the  like  preference  should  be  given  to  the  antiquated  Roman 
masters. 

Having  obviated  the  popular  and  reigning  prejudice  against  modern  poets,  he  proceeds  to 
conciliate  the  imperial  favour  in  their  behalf,  by  placing  their  pretensions  in  a  just  Hght. 
This  leads  him  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Latin  poetry,  from  its  rude  commence- 
ment  in  the  service  of  a  barbarous  superstition,  till  his  own  time  ;  and  to  point  out  the  va- 
rious  causes  which  had  impeded  the  attainment  of  perfection,  particularly  in  the  theatrical 
department ;  as  the  little  attention  paid  to  critical  learning,  the  love  of  lucre  which  had  in- 
fected  Roman  genius,  and  the  preference  given  to  illiberal  sports  and  shows,  over  all  the  ge- 
nuine  beauties  of  the  drama.  He  at  length  appropriately  concludes  hLs  interesting  subjecr, 
by  applauding  Augustus  for  the  judicious  patronage  which  he  had  already  afforded  to  me- 
ritorious  poets,  and  showing  the  importance  of  still  farther  extending  his  protection  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  bestowing  immortality  on  princes.  It  is  diificult  to  say  what  influ- 
ence  this  epistle  may  have  had  on  the  taste  of  the  age.  That  it  contributed  to  conciliatethe 
favour  of  the  public  for  the  writers  of  the  day  seems  highly  probable ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  eradicated  the  predilection  for  the  oldest  class  of  poets,  which  continued  to  be  felt 
in  full  force  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero.     (Compare  Persius,  1.  76.) 

It  is  wellknown  that  this  epistle  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  who  has  applied  to  the  old 
poets  of  his  own  country,  what  Horace  wrote  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Rome.  The  English 
parody  is  full  of  the  brightest  sallies  of  wit,  and  the  keenest  strokes  of  ridicule.  In  this 
sort  of  composition,  however,  the  whole  ought  to  be  modernised,  otherwise  the  different 
parts  will  inevitably  appear  incongruous.  Thus,  while  substituting  the  names  of  the  old 
English  princes,  for  that  of  Romulus,  it  would  have  been  suitable,  for  the  sake  of  consis- 
tency,  that  Hercules  had  been  transmuted  into  some  modern  worthy  ;  since,  however  con- 
genial  may  be  his  fame  with  that  of  the  half-fabulous  kings  of  Rome,  Alfred  and  Alcides 
form  an  awkward  jumble. 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
Closed  theirlong  glories  with  a  sigh  to  find 
The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind. 
The  great  Alcides,  every  labour  past,  &c. 

This  production  of  Horace  has  also  been  parodied  by  Soame  Jenyns,  in  an  epistle  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  which  he  has  converted  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Horace-on- 
Roman  poets  andpoetry,  to  the  subject  of  English  politics,  and  the  characters  of  political 
leaders  inthe  preceding  age.     (Duntop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  265.  seqq.) 


1.  Solus.  From  A.  U.  C.  727,  when  he  was  by  a  public  decree  saluted  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  an  appellation  which  all  weredirected  for  the  future  to  bestovv  upon  him,  thedis- 
tinguished  individual  here  addressed  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  alone,  having  then  re- 
ceived,  in  addition  to  the  consulship,  the  tribunitian  power,  and  the  guardianship  of  public 
morals  and  of  the  laws.     Corapare  Casaubon,  ad  Suet.  Oct.  7. 2.  Moribus  orncs.    Augustus 
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was  invested  with  censorian  power,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dio  Cassitts,  5& 
17.  and  accordingto  Suetonius  for  life,  (Suet.  Oct.  27.)  underthe  title  oiPraefectus  Morum. 
Itis  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  connected  with  this  Office,  that  thepoethere  alludes.  Con- 

sult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odc  4. 5.  21  and  22. 4.  Longo 

sermone.  Commentator3  are  perplexed  by  this  expression,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Pisos,  the  present  is  actually  one  of  the  longest  that  we  have  from  the  pen  of 
Horace.  Hurd  takes  sermone  to  signify  here,  not  the  body  of  the  epistle,  but  the  poem 
or  introduction  only  :  Parr's  explanation,  however,  appears  to  ustbe  fairest:  "  As  to  lovgo, 
the  proper  measure  of  it  seems  the  length  of  the  Epistle  itself  compared  with  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  subject."    (Warb.  Tr. p.  171.  n.  2.) 

5.  Romulus  et  Liber  pater,  &c.  The  subject  now  opens.  The  primary  intention  of  the 
poet,  observes  Hurd,  is  to  remove  the  force  of  prejudice  arising  from  the  superior  veneration 
of  the  ancients.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  first  thing  requisite  was  to  demonstrate,  by 
sorae  striking  instance,  that  it  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  prejudice ;  which  he  does  effec- 
tually,  by  taking  that  instance  from  the  heroic,  that  is  the  most  revered,  ages.  For  if  those, 
whose  acknowledged  virtues  and  erninent  services  had  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  heroes, 
that  is,  in  the  pagan  conception  of  things,  to  the  honours  of  divinity,  could  not  secure  their 
fame,  in  their  own  times,  against  the  malevolence  of  slander,  what  wonder  that  the  raee 
of  wits,  whose  obscurer  merit  is  less  likely  to  dazzle  the  publiceye,  andyet,  by  a  peculiar 
fatality,  is  more  aptto  awaken  its  jealousy,  should  find  themselves  oppressed  by  its  rudest 
censure  ?  In  the  former  case,  the  honours  which  equal  posterity  paid  to  excelling  worth, 
declare  all  such  censure  to  have  been  the  calumny  of  malice  only.     What  reason  then  to 

conclude,  it  had  any  other  original  in  the  latter  ;  This  is  the  poefs  argument. Deorum  in 

templa.  Equivalent  to  in  coelum.  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast :  *  Deorum  in 
templa  recepti :  divinis  honoribus  consecrati."— — 7.  Colunt.     "  They  civilise."  Equivalent 

to  cultos  reddunt. 9.   Agros  assignant.     "Assign  fixed  settlements."      Compare  Zell> 

ad  loc. 

10.  Diram  qui  contudit  hydram.  Hercules,  the  conqueror  of  the  Lernean  hydra.  Com- 
pare  Ode  4.  4.  61. — —II.  Fatali  labore.    ;'By  his  fated  labours,"  i.  e.  the  labours  imposed 

on  him  by  fate. 12.  Comperit  invidiam  supremojine  domari.    "  Found  that  envy  was  to 

be  overcome  by  death  alone."  A  beautiful  idea.  Every  other  monster  yielded  to  the 
prowess  of  Hercules.    Envy  alone  bade  defiance  to  his  arm,  and  was  to  be  conquered  onfy 

upon  the  hero's  surrender  of  existence. 13.  Urit  enimfulgore  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes, 

&c.  "  For  he  who  bears  down  by  superior  merit  the  arts  placed  beneath  him,  burns  by  his 
very  splendour,"  i.  e.  he  whose  superiority  is  oppressive  to  inferior  minds,  excites  envy  by 

this  very  preeminence.    Artes  is  here  equivalent  in  effect  to  artifices. 14.  Exstinctus 

amabitur  idem.  When  the  too  powerful  splendour  is  withdrawn,  our  natural  veneration  of 
it  takes  place. 

15.  Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores,  Sic.  A  happy  stroke  of  flattery,  and  whicfo 
the  poet  with^great  skill  makes  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  subject.  According  to  him, 
the  Roman  peoplehad,  with  equaljustice  and  wisdora,  heaped  divine  honours  on  Augustus, 
while  yet  present  among  them,  and  yet  this  same  people  were  so  unfair  in  matters  oT  taste, 
as  to  treat  the  living  bard,  whatever  his  merit,  with  contempt,  and  to  reserve  their  homage 
for  those  whom  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  ancients.  Thus  the  very  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  merit  neglected  while  alive,  which  forms  the  striking  encomium  in  the  case 
of  Augustus,  furnishes  the  poet  with  a  powerful  arguraent  for  the  support  of  his  main  propo- 

sition. Marturos  honores.     •'  Living  honours."    Compare  the  explanation  of  Dbring  : 

"Maturos:  tempestivos  in  vita,  non  seros  post  mortem."  So  also  the  version  of  Francis : 
"YetRome  tothee  her  living  honours  pays.n- — 16,  Jurondasqw  tuum per  numm  ponimut. 
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iras.    uAnd  we  raise  altars  where  mcn  are  to  swear  by  thy  divinity."    Consult  Various 
fteadings. 

1S.  In  uno.  "  In  one  thing  alonc."  The  praise  of  Augustus,  observes  Francis,  is  delicate 
and  artful;  that  a  people,  prejudiced  in  iavour  of  all  that  was  ancient,  should  prefer  him  to 
whatever  was  rnost  illustrious  of  antiquity.     The  more  general  the  rule,  the  more  glorious 

to  be  the  only  eiceptioi  to  ii. 20.  Cctcra.     Equivalent,  in  effect,  to  ceteros. Simili 

■ratione  modoquc.     "Bytbe  same  rule  and  in  the  same   manner." 21.  Suisque  tcmporibus 

dcfuncta.     "  And  to  have  run  out  their  allotted  periods,"  i.  e.  and  already  past. 23.  Sic 

fauior  vctcrum.     "  Such  favourers  of  antiquity,"  i.  e.  such  strenuous  advocates  for  the  pro- 

ductions   of  earlier  days.     The  reference  is.still  to  the  Roman  people. Tabulas peccarc 

vetantcs.  "The  tables  forbidding  to  trangress."  Alluding  to  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Ro- 
man  law,  the  foundation  of  all  their  jurisprudence.  These  celebrated  institutions  havc  des- 
cended  to  us  in  mutilated  fragments,  and  their  orthography  has  probably  been  in  sorae 
respects  modernised;  yet  they  bear  stronger  marks  of  antiquhy  than'some  of  the  earlier 
laws  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius  and  to  Numa.  The  Latin  writers  themselves,  by  whom 
they  were  quoted,  did  not  very  well  understand  them,  owing  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  language.  Accordingly,  Cicero,  and  the  early  graramarians  who  cite 
them,  have  attempted  rather  to  give  the  meaning  than  the  precise  words  of  the  Decemviri 
In  some  respects,  the  language  of  the  twelve  tables  possesses  a  richness  of  sound,  vvhich  we 
do  not  findin  more  modern  Latin,and  Horace  would  have  done  well  to  have  considered,  if, 
amid  the  manifold  iraprovements  of  the  Augustan  poets,  they  had  judged  wisely  inrejecting 
those  rich  and  sonorous  diphthongs  of  the  tabulac  peccare  velantes,  which  still  sound  wilh 
such  strength  and  majesty  in  the  lines  of  Lucretius.  (Dunlop's  Raman  Literature,  rol.l. p. 

50.) 24.   Quas  bis  quinqve  viri  sanxerunt.     "  Which  the  Decemviri  enacted.''  i.  e.  which 

ihe  Decemviri,  being  authorised  by  the  people,  proclaimed  as  laws.     Compare  Livy,  3.  34, 

and  Dion.  Hal.  10.  57-  seqq. Foedera  regum.     Alluding  to  fhe  league  of  Romulus  with 

the  Sabines,  and  that  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  with  the  people  of  Gabii.  Coropare  Livy,  1. 
23.  and54.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (4.26.)  makes  mention  also  of  a  treaty  between 
Servius  Tullius  and  the  Latins.  These  documents,  whatever  might  be  said  of  their  anti- 
quity,  could  certainly  not  have  been  very  intelligible  to  a  Iater  age,  if  we  credit  the  re- 
mark  of  Polybius  (3.  22.)  This  historian,  speaking  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Car- 
thaginians  and  the  Romans,  in  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  declares,  that  tbe 
languageused  in  it  wasso  different  from  the  Latin  spoken  in  his  time,that  the  most  learned 

Romans  could  not  explain  its  text. 25.   Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis.     hi 

construction,  cum  must  be  supplied  with  Gabiis.  Compare,  as  regards  Gabii,  Explanatory 
Notes,  Epist.  1.  11.7. 

26.  Pontificum  libros.  According  to  a  well-known  custora,  manifestly  derived  from  very 
ancient  times,  the  chief  pontiff  wrote  on  a  whited  table  the  events  of  the  year,  prodigies, 
eclipses,  a  pestilence,  a  scarcity,  campaigns,  triumphs,  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men  ;  in  a 
word,  what  Livy  brings  together  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  and  in  such  as  remain  of  the 
following  ones,  mostly  when  closing  the  history  of  a  year,  in  the  plainest  words,  and  with 
the  utmost  brevity ;  so  dry  that  nothing  could  be  more  jejune.  The  table  was  then  set  up 
in  the  pontififs  house  :  the  annals  of  the  several  years  were  afterwards  collected  in  books. 
This  custom  obtained  until  the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucius,  and  the  timcs  of  the  Gracchi  ; 
when  it  ceased,  because  a  literature  had  nowbeen  formed,  and  perhaps  because  the  cora- 
posingsuch  chronicles  seemed  too  much  below  the  dignity  of  the  chief  pontiff.  (Niehbulrfs 
Roman  Bistory,  vol.  1.  p.  212.     Flare  and  ThirlwalVs  transl.     Compare  Cicero,  de  Leg.  1.  2. 

Id.  de  Orat.  2.  12.) Annosa  volumina  vatum.    Alluding  to  the  Sybilline  oracles  and  other 

early  predictions,  but  particularly  the  former. 27.  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas.    A 

keen  sarcasm  on  the  blind  admiration  with  which  the  relics  of  earlier  days  were  regarded, 
«3  if  the  very  Mwses  themselves  had  abandoned  Helicon  and  Pamassus,  to  corae  npon  th.e 
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Alban  mount,  and  had  there  dictated  the  treaties  and  prophecies  to  which  the  poet  refers. 
Under  the  terms  Musas  there  is  a  particular  reference  to  the  nymph  Egeria,  with  .  whom,  as 
is  well  known,Numapretended  to  holdsecret  conferenees  on  the  Alban  mountain.  Egeria, 
besides,  was  ranked  by  some  among  the  number  of  the  Muses.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  remarks  :  erepoi    St   ov    Nvjicpijv  (scil.    rt]v  "Hyrpiav   fiv6o\oyovai)    ctAXa    t&v   Movc&v  fjiav. 

(2.  60.) Albano  monte.     The  Alban  mount,  now  called  Monte  Caro,|had  the  city  of  Alba 

Longa  situate  on  its  slope,  and  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  celebrated 
in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove  under  the  title  of 
Latialis.  (Lucan.  1.198.)  It  was  on  the  Alban  mount  that  the  Feriae  Latinae,  or  holy 
days  kept  by  all  the  cities  of  the  Latin  name,  were  celebrated.  (Cramefs  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  2.p.  38.) 

28.  Si  quia  Graiorum  sunt  antiquissima,  &c.     "  If,  because  the  rnost  ancient  works  of  tbe 
Greeks  are  even  the  best,  the  Roman  writers  are  to  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance,  there  is 

no  need  of  our  saying  much  on  the  subject,"  i.  e.  it  is  in  vain  to  say  any  thing  farther. 31. 

Nil  intra  est  olea,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri.  "  There  is  nothing  hard  within  in  the  olive,  there 
is  nothing  hard  without  in  the  nut."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  line,  and 
thetwo  verses  that  immediately  succeed,  is  as  follows  :  To  assert,  that,  because  the  oldest 
Greek  writers  are  the  best,  the  oldest  Roman  ones  are  also  to  be  considered  superior  to  those 
who  have  come  after,  is  justas  absurd  as  to  say,  that  the  olive  has  no  pit,  and  the  nut  no 
shell,  or  to  maintain  that  our  countrymen  excel  the  Greeks  in  music,  painting,  and  the  exer- 

cises  of  the  palaestra. 33.   Unctis.     AllUding  to  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body.pre- 

vious  to  engaging  in  gymnastic  exercises. — Compare,  on  this  whole  passage,  the  remarks  of 
Hurd:  "One  main  support  of  theirfolly,"  (speaking  of  the  poefs  prejudiced  countrymen), 
"  was  taken  from  an  allowed  fact,  viz.that  the  oldest  Greek  writers  were  incoutestably  supe- 
rior  to  the  modern  ones  ;  from  which  they  inferred,  that  it  was  but  according  to  nature  and 
the  course  of  experience,  to  give  tbe  like  preference  to  the  oldest  Roman  raasters.  The 
poet's  confutation  of  tliis  sophism  consists  of  two  parts.  First,  (from  line  28  to  32,)  he  in- 
sists  on  the  evident  absurdity  of  the  opinion  he  is  confuting.  There  was  no  reasoning  with  per- 
sons  capable  of  such  extravagant  positions.  But,  secondly,  the  pretended  fact  itself,  with, 
regard  to  the  Greek  learning,  was  grossly  misunderstood,  or  psrversely  applied.  For  (from  line 
32  to  34,)  it  was  not  true,  nor  could  it  be  adraitted,  that  the  very  oldest  of  the  Greek  writers 
were  the  best,  but  those  only  which  were  old  in  comparison  of  the  more  modern  Greeks. 
The  so  much  applauded  models  of  Grecian  antiquity  were  themselves  modern  in  respect  of 
the  stili  older  and  ruder  essays  of  their  first  writers.  It  Was  long  discipline  and  cultivalion, 
the  same  which  had  given  the  Greek  artists  in  the  Augustan  reign  a  superiority  over  the  Ro- 
mans,  that  by  degrees  established  the  good  taste,  and  fixed  the  authority,  of  the  Greek  poets ; 
from  which  point  it  was  natural,  and  even  neeessary  for  succeeding,  i.  e.  the  more  recent, 
Greeks  to  decline  But  no  consequence  lay  fr;om  hence  to  the  advantage  of  the  Latin  po- 
ets  in  question  ;  who  Were  wholly  unfurnrshed  with  any  previous  study  of  the  arts  of  verse ; 
and  whose  works  could  only  be  compared  with  the  very  oldest,  tbat  is,  the  rude,  forgotten 
essaysof  the  Greek  poetry." 

34.  Si  meliora  dies,  ut  vina,poemata  reddit,  &c.  "If  length  of  time  makes  poems  better, 
as  it  does  wine,  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  years  will  claim  a  value  for  writings." 
The  poet  seems  pleasantly  to  allow,  that  verses,  like  wine,  may  gain  strength  and  spirrt  by 
a  certain  number  of  years.  Then,  under  cover.  of  this  concession,  insensibly  leads  hrs  ad- 
versary  to  his  ruin.  He  proposes  a  term,  of  a  reasonable  distance,  for  separating  ancients 
from  moderns  ;  and  this  term  being  once  received,  he  by  degrees  presses  upon  his  disputant, 
who  was  not  on  his  guard  against  surprise,  and  who  neither  knows  how  to  advance  or  re- 
treat.- — 36.   Decidit.     Equivalent  to  mortuus  est.     Compare  Ode  4.  7.  14.     "  Nos,  ub*  deci- 

dimus,  &c- 38.  Excludai  jurgiafinis.     "  I^et  sorae  fixed  period  exclude  all  possibility  of 

dispute.""*»— 39-  Est  vetus  atque probus,  centim quiperficit  annos.    We  bave  here  the  answer 
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to  Horaces  question,  supposed  to  be  givcn  by  some  admirerof  thc  ancients. 40.  Minor. 

Supply  natu.     "  Later." 42.  An  quos.  Complete  the  ellipsis  as  follows  :  An  inter  eos  quos- 

43.  Honcstc.     "  Fairly." 45.  Utor  permisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae,  &c.    "  I  avail 

myself  of  this  concession,  and  pluckavvay  the  yearsby  little  and  little,  as  I  vvould  thehairs 
of  a  horse's  tail ;  and  first,  I  take  avvay  one,  and  then  again  I  take  away  another,  until  he 
who  has  recourse  to  annals.  and  estimates  merit  by  years,  and  admires  nothing  but  what  Li- 
biiina  has  consecrated,  falls  to  the  ground,  beinp,  overreached  by  the  steady  principle  of  the 
siiiking  heap."  i.  e.  the  principle  by  which  the  heap  ke.eps  steadily  diminishing.  We  have 
here  a  fair  specimen  of  the  argument  in  logic,  termed  Soritei,  (Swpm/s,  from  cwpbs,  "  a  heap,") 
and  which  Cicero  (de  Div.  2.  4.)  styles  "  argumentatio  acervalis.'"  It  is  cornposed  of  seve- 
ral  propositions  very  little  different  from  each  other,  and  closely  connected  together. 
The  conceding  of  the  first,  vvhich  in  general  cannot  be  withheld,  draws  after  it  a  conces- 
sion  of  atl  the  rest  in  their  respective  turns,  untii  our  antagonist  finds  himself  driven  into  a 
situation  from  vvhich  there  is  no  escape.  As  a  heap  of  corn,  tor  example,  from  which  one 
grain  after  another  is  continually  taken,  at  length  sinks  to  the  ground,  so,  in  the  present  in- 
stance,  a  large  number  of  years,  frorn  which  a  single  one  is  constantly  taken,  is  at  last  so  di- 
mihished  that  we  cannot  tell  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  large  number.  Chrysippus  was  remarka- 
ble  for  his  frequent  use  of  this  syllogism,  andis  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor.-  46. 
Paulatim  vello,  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  unum.    With  vello  supply  annos,  and  with   each 

unum  supply  annum. 47.  Cadat.     As  if  he  had  been  standing  on  the  henp,  in  fancied  se- 

curity,  until  the  removal  of  one  of  its  component  parts  after  another  brings  him  eventually 

to  the   ground. 49.  Nisi  quod   Libitina  sacravit.     Alluding  to  the  vvorks  of  those  who 

have  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  :  the  writings  of  former  days.  Compare,  as  respects  the 
goddess  Libitina,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30. 7. 

In  farther  elucidation  of  the  passage  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  compare  the 
following  remarks  of  Hurd.  "  This  plea  of  antiquity  is  as  uncertain  in  its  application,  as  it 
■was  destitute  of  all  truth  and  reason  in  its  original  foundation.  For  if  age  only  must  bear 
away  the  palm,  what  way  is  there  of  determining  which  writers  are  modern,  and  which  an- 
cient  ?  The  impossibility  of  fixingthis  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  objector,  which  is  pursued 
(to  line  50)  with  much  agreeable  raillery,  makes  it  evident  that  the  circumstance  of  anti- 
quity  is  absolutely  nothing;  and  that,  in  estimating  the  merit  of  writers,  the  real  intrinsic  ex= 
cellence  of  their  writings  themselves  is  alone  to  be  regarded." 

50.  Ennius,ct  sapiens,  et  fortis,  &c.  "  Ennius,  both  learned  and  spirited,  and  a  second 
Homer,  as  critics  say,  seems  to  care  but  little  what  becomes  of  his  boastful  promises  and 
his  Pythagorean  dreams."  For  an  account  of  Knnius,  and  the  other  writers  successively 
mentioned  by  Horace,  compare  Lemprieres  Classical  Dictionaru,  Anthon's  ed. — Thus  far 
the  poet  has  been  combating  the  general  prejudice  of  his  time  in  favonr  of  antiquity.  He 
now  enters  into  the  particulars  of  his  charge,  and,  from  line  50  to  59,  gives  us  a  detail  of  the 
judgments  passed  upon  the  most  celebrated  of  the  old  Roman  poets  by  the  generality  of  his 
contemporaries.  As  these  judgments  are  only  a  representation  of  the  popular  opinion,  not 
of  the  writer's  own,  the  commendations  here  bestowed  are  deserved  or  otherwise  just  as  it 
chances.  Horace  commences  with  Ennius:  the  meaning,  however,  which  he  intends  to 
convey  has  been  in  general  not  very  clearly  understood.  Ennius  paiticularly  professed  to 
have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  countrymen,  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  medium  of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process 
of  Pythagorean  transmigration ;  a  fantastic  genealogy  to  which  Persius  alludes  (6.  10.  seqq.) 
Hence  the  boastful  promises  (promissa)  of  the  old  bard,  that  he  would  pour  forth  strains 
worthy  of  the  Father  of  Grecian  song.  The  fame  of  Ennius,  however,  observes  Horace, 
is  now  completely  established  among  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  he  appears  to  be  perfectly 
at  ease  with  regard  to  his  promises  and  his  dreams  (leviter  curare  videtur,  quo  promissa  cadant, 
&c)    Posterity,  in  their  blind  admiration,  have  made  him  alltbathe  professed  to  be. 
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Compare,  in retation  to  this  view  of  the  subjecl,  the  reraarks  of  Bentley,  and  the  ibllowing 
scholium  of  Porphyrion  :  "  Leviter  curare  :  hoc  est,  Securus  esse:  securus  jam  de  provenhs, 
laudis  suae  cst  Ennius,  proptcr  quam  ante  sollicilus  fuerat.  Q,uo  promissa  cadant ;  id  est, 
quem  successum  habeant :  ostendit  enim  sine  difficultate  veteres  poetas  soltre  laudari." 

53.  Naevius  in  manibus  non  esl,  &,c.  '•  Is  not  Naevius  in  every  one's  hands,  and  does  he 
ftotadhereto  our  memories  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a  writer  of  but  yesterday  ?"  With 
recens  supply  ut,  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  But  why  do  1  instance  Ennius 
as  a  proof  of  the  admiration  entertained  for  antiquity  ?  Is  not  Naevius,  a  much  older  and 
harsher  writer,  in  every  body's  hands,  and  as  fresh  in  their  meraories  almost  as  if  he  were 
bne  of  their  contemporaries  ?  Compare  the  explanation  of  Bentley  :  "  Quid  dt  Ennio  lo- 
quor  ?  nonne  el  Naevius,  Ennio  vetuslior  atquc  durior,  in  manibus  adhuc  est,  et  haeret  mentibus,  ui 

paene  reccns  videatur  ?" 55.  Ambigilur  quoiies.     "As  often  as  a  debate  arises."  i.  e. 

amongthe  critics  of  the  day.- Aufert  Pacuvius  doctifamam  senis,  Accius  alti.    "  Pacuvius 

bears  away  the  character  of  a  skilful  veteran,  Accius  of  a  lofty  writer."  With  alti  supply 
poetae.  The  terrn  senis  characterises  Pacuvius  as  a  literary  veteran ;  a  title  which  he  wel! 
deserved,  since  he  publisbed  his  last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  died  after  having  nearly 
completed  his  ninetieth  year.  (Compare  Cicero,  Brulus,  63.  and  Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  13.  2.) 
Asregards  the  epithet  docli,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  Iearn 
ing,  as  some  pretend,  but  to  skill  in  the  dramatic  conduct  of  the  scene.  Thus,  Dunlop  re» 
marks  :  "  It  was  hi  laboured  polish  of  versificatibn  and  skill  in  the  dramatic  conduct  of  the 
scene,  that  the  excellence  of  Pacuvius  chiefly  consisted;  for  so  the  Unes  of  Horace  have 
been  usually  interpreted,  where  he  speaks  of  the  public  opinion  entertained  concernihg  the 
different  dramatic  writers  of  Rome.  And  the  same  meaning  must  be  affixed  to  the  passage 
in  Q.uintilian  (10.  1.):  '  Viriumtamwi  Accio  plus  tribuitur;  Pacuvium  videri  doctiorem,  qui 
esse  docli  adfectanl,  volunt.'  (Roman  Literature,  vol.  V.  p.  345.)  Compare  also  the  remarks  of 
Hurd:  "The  epithet  docttts,  here  applied  to  the  tragic  poet  Pacuvius,  is,  I  believe,  some 
tiraes  misunderstood,  though  the  opposition  to  alius  clearly  determines  the  sense.  For,  as 
this  last  word  expresses  the  sublimc  of  sentiment  and  expression,  which  comes  from  nature, 
so  the  former  word  must  needs  be  interpretedbf  that  exaclness  in  both,  or  at  least  of  tbat 
skitt  in  the  conduct  of  the  scene  (the  proper  learning  of  a  dramatic  poet),  wbich  is  the  result 
of  art." 

57.  Dicitur  Aftanx  toga  convenisse  Menandro.  "  The  gown  of  Afranius  is  said  to  have 
fitted  Menander."  An  expression  of  singular  felicity,  and  indicating  the  closeness  with 
which  Afranius,  according  to  the  critics  of  the  day,  imitated  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 
Attic  Menander.  The  term  foga  is  here  employed  in  allusion  to  the  subjects  of  Afranius's 
comedies,  which  were  formed  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  and  played  in 
Roman  dresses.  His  pieces  therefore  would  receive  the  appellation  of  comoediae  (orfd* 
bulae)  togatae;  as  those  founded  on  Grecian  manners,  and  playedin  Grecian  dresses,  would 
be  styled  palliatae.    Afranius  admits,  in   his  Compitales,  that  he  derived  many  even  of  his 

plots  from  Menander  and  other  Greek  writers. 58.  Plautus  ad  exemplat  Siculi  properatc 

Epicharmi.  "  Plautus  to  hurry  onward  after  the  pattern  of  the  Sicilian  Epicharmus.*' 
The  tme  meaning  oiproperare,  in  this  passage,  has  been  misunderstood  by  some  commeri- 
tafors.  It  does  not  denote,  as  Doring  supposes,  a  striving  on  the  part  of  Plautus  to  imitate 
his  Grecian  model,  nor  does  it  convey,  as  others  imagine,  a  censure  on  the  Roman  writef, 
as  hurried  and  precipitate.  The  true  reference  is  to  the  particular  genius  of  Plautus,  whosc 
pieces  are  full  of  action,  movement,  and  spirit.  The  incidents  never  flag,  but  rapidly  ac- 
celerate  the  catrastrophe.  At  the  same  time,  however,  i't  cannot  be  denied,  tbat  if  we  re- 
gard  his  plays  in  the  mass,  there  is  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  too  great,  uniformity  in  their 
fables.    This  failing,  of  course,  his  admirers  overlooked. 

59    Vincere  Caecilius  gravitateT  Terentius  arte*    "  Caecilius  to  escel  in  what  is  gravfe  an<^ 
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«tiecting,  Terence  in  the  artificial  contexture  of  his  plots."  A  critic  of  unquestioned  au- 
thority,  observes  Hurd,  acquaints  us  wherein  the  reai  and  distinct  merit  of  these  two  writers 
consists.  "  In  argumentis  Caecilius palmam  poscit,  in  elhesin  Terentius."  (Varro.)  Now, 
by  gravitate,  as  applied  to  Caecilius,  we  may  properly  enough  understaud  the  grave  and  af- 
fecting  cast  of  his  coraedy  :  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  what  the  same  critic  elsewhere 
observes  of  him:  •' Pathe  Trabea,  Attilius  et  Caecdius  faciie  moverunt."  But  Terence's 
characteristic  of  paintivg  the  manners,  which  is  plainly  the  right  iuterpretation  of  Varro's 
cthesin,  is  not  so  significai.tly  exoressed  by  thc  attribute  arte,  here  given  to  him.  The  word 
indeed  isof  large  and  general  import,  and  may  admit  of  various  senses:  but  being  here  ap. 
plied  to  a  dramalic  writer,  it  most  naturally  and  properly  denotes  the  pccutiar  art  of  his  pro* 
fession,  that  is,  tbe  artificial  contexture  of  ihe  plot.  And  this,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  very 
praise  the  town-critics  of  Horace's  time  inteuded  to  bestow  on  this  poet.  The  matter  is 
easily  explained.  The  simplicity  and  exact  unity  of  the  plots  in  the  Greek  comedies  would 
be,  of  course,  uninteresting  to  a  people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  genuine  beauties 
ot  the  drama.  They  had  too  thin  a  contexture  to  satisfy  the  gross  taste  of  a  Roman  au- 
ditory.  The  Latin  poets  therefore  bethought  themselves  of  combining  two  stories  into  onc. 
And  this,  which  is  wbat  we  call  the  double  plot,  affording  tbe  opportunitj  of  more  incidents, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  action,  was  perfectly  suited  to  their  apprehensions.  But,  of  all 
the  Latin  comedians,  Terence  appears  to  have  practised  this  secret  most  assiduously,  at 
least,  as  may  be  concluded  from  what  remains  of  them.  Plautus  has  very  frequently 
single  plots,  which  he  was  enabled  to  support  by,  what  vvas  natural  to  him,  a  force  of  buf- 
foon  pleasantry.  Terence,  wbose  genius  lay  another  way,  had  recourse  to  the  other 
expedient  of  double  plots.  And  this,  f  suppose,  is  what  gained  hira  the  popular  reputation 
©f  being  the  most  artificial  writer  for  the  stage.  The  Hecyra  is  the  only  one  of  his  co- 
-medies  of  the  true  ancient  cast;  and  we  know  how  it  came  off  in  the  representation. 

60.  Ediscit  "  Gets  by  heart."- — Arclo  theairo.  "  In  the  too  narrow  theatre,"  i.  e.  theugh 
large  in  itself,  yet  too  confined  to  be  ca{;able  of  holding  the  immense  crowds  that  flock  to 

the  representation. 62.  Livi.    Livius  Andronicus,  an  old  comic  poet,  and  the  freedman 

of  Livius  Salinator.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  first  play  A.  U.  C  513  or  514,  about  a 
yeai'  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war.  For  fartber  particulars  respecting  him, 
cobsuU  Lempriere'*  Classical  Dict.  Anthori1  s  ed. 

63.  Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  kc.  From  this  lo  the  66th  line,  the  poet  admits  the  rea- 
sonable  pretensions  of  the  ancient  writers  to  admiration.  It  is  the  degree  of  it  alone  to 
which  he  objects.  •'  Si  vetcres  ita  miratur  laudatque,"  &c.  Tn  tbe  next  place,  he  wished  to 
draw  off  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries  from  the  ancienl  to  the  modern  poets.  This 
required  the  superiority  of  the  latter  to  be  clearly  shown,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  comparative  defects  of  the  ancients  to  be  pointeri  out.  These  were  notto-be  dis- 
sembled,  and  are,  as  he  openly  insists  (to  line  69.)  obsolete  language,  rude  and  barbarous  con- 

struction,  and  slovenly  composition.  "  Si  quaedam  ritmis  antiqve,'"  &c. 66.  Nimis  antique. 

"  In  too  obsolete  a  manner." Dure.     "  In  a  rude  and  barbarous  way." — -67.  Ignave. 

i*  With  a  slovenly  air." 68.  Et  Jove  judicat  aequo     "  And  judges  with  favouring  Jove.'* 

A  kind  of  proverbial  expression,  founded  on  the  idea  that  men  derive  all  their  knowledge 
from  the  deity.  Hence,  when  they  judge  fairly  and  well,  we  may  say  that  the  deity  is  fa- 
f  vourable,  and  the  contrary  when  they  judge  ill. 

69  Nen  equidem  insector  oklendave  carmma  Livi  esse  reor,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train 
of  ideas  may  be  jtated  as  follows  :  But  what  then  1  (an  objector  replies,)  these  were  ve- 
nial  faults  surely,  the  deficiencies  of  the  times.  and  not  of  the  men  ;  who,  with  such  devia- 
tions  from  correctness  as  have  just  been  noted,  might  still  possess  the  greatest  talents,  and 
praduce  the  noblest  designs.  This  (from  line  6»  to  79.)  is  readily  admitted.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  one  thing  was  clear,  that  they  were  not  almost  finished  models,  "  exactis  mvai- 
disiantia*"  which  was  the  raain  point  in  dispute.    For  the  bigefs  absurdity  lay  In 
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this,  "  Non  veniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  ei  praemia  posci." ^Livi.    Alluding  lo  LiviusAn- 

dronicus.     Compare  note  on  verse  62. 71.  Orbilium.     Horace  had  been  some   time  at 

the  schoolof  Orbilius  Pupillus,  a  native  of  Beneventum,  who,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  the  same 
in  which  Cicero  was  consul,  came  to  teach  at  Rome.  He  is  here  styled  plagosus,  from  his 
great  severity.  Compare  the  account  of  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  this  individual.  (De  II- 
lustr.  Gramm.  9.)  "  Fuit  autem  naturae  acerbae,  nonmodo  in  antiso/jfiistas,  quo*  omni  sermone 
laceravit,  sed  etiam  in  discipuloa,  ut  Boratiussignificat,p\a.»osum  eum  appellans,  et  Domitius 

Marsus  scribens,   '  Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula  scuticaque   cecidit.'  " Dictare.     Compare   Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  10.  75. 72.  Exactis  minimum  distantia.     "  Very  little  removed 

from  perfection." 73.  lnter  quae.     Referring  to    th e  carmina  Livi. Verbum  emicuit  si 

forte  decorum.  "  If  any  happy  expression  has  chanced  to  shine  forth  upon  the  view,"  i.  e. 
has  happened  to  arrest  the  attention.  Emicareh  properly  applied  to  objects  which,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  around,  and  therefore  catch  the  eye 

more  readily. 75.   Injuste  totum  dudt  venditque  poema.    "  It  unjustly  carries  along  with  it, 

and  procures  the  sale  of  the  whole  poem."  Commentators  find  a  diificulty  in  this  passage, 
where  none  in  reality  exists.  By  the  use  of  duat  the  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  a 
happy  turn  of  expression,  or  a  verse  somewhat  smoother  and  more  elegant  than  ordiriary, 
stampsa  value  on  the  whole  production,  and,  underits  prbtecting  guidance,  carriesthe  poe- 
tical  bark,  heavily  laden,  though  it  be  with  all  kinds  of  absurdities,  safe  into  the  harbour  of 
public  approbation. 

79.  Recte  necne  crocum floresque  perambulet,  &c.  "  Were  I  to  doubt,  whether  Atta's  drama 
moves  amid  the  saffron  and  the  flowers  of  the  stage  in  a  proper  manner  or  not,"  &c.  The 
reference  here  is  to  Titus  Quinctius,  who  received  the  surname  of  Atta  from  a  lameness  in 
his  feet,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  raan  walking  on  tip-toe.  Thus  Festus  re- 
marks  :  "  Attaeappellantur,  qui  propter  vitium  crurum  aut  pedum  plantis  insistunt,et  attingunt 
magis  lerram  quam  anthulant.  Qnod  cognomen  Quinctio  poetae  adhaesit."  It  is  to  this  per- 
sonal  deformity  that  Horace  pleasantly  alludes,  when  he  supposes  the  plays  of  Atta  limping 
over  the  stage  like  their  lame  author.  The  Roman  stage  was  sprinkled  with  perfumed 
waters  and  strewed  with  flowers.  Compare  Lucretius,  2.  416.  and  Ovid.  A.  A.  104.  We 
may  easily  infer  from  this  passage  the  high  reputation  in   which  the  drahias  of  Atta  stood 

among  the  countrymen  of  Horace. 81.    Patres.     Equivalent  to  seniores. 82.  Quae 

gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Rosciw  egit.  "  Which  the  dignified  Aesopus,  which  the  skilful 
Roscius  have  performed."  Aesopus  and  Roscius  were  two  distinguished  actors  of  the  day. 
Cicero  makes  mention  of  them  both,  but  more  particularly  of  the  latter,  who  aftained  to 
such  eminence  in  the  histrionic  art,  that  his  name  became  proverbial,  and  an  individual  that 
excelled,  not  merely  in  this  profession  but  in  any  other,  was  styled  a  Roscius  in  that  branch. 

Compare  Cicero,  de  Orat.  1.  28.  and  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic  s.  v. 84.  Minoribus.    Equivalent 

to  juniorihus.— — £5.  Perdeuda.     "  Is  deserving  only  of  being  destrbyed." 

On  the  whole  passage,  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  compare  the  remarks  of 
Hurd.  "  These  boasted  models  of  antiquity,  with  all  their  imperfections,  had  occasionally 
(line  73,  74.)  though  the  instances  were  indeed  rare  alnd  thinly  scattered,  striking  beauties. 
These,  under  the  recommendation  of  age,  which,  of  course,  commands  our  reverence, 
might  well  irnpose  on  the  judgments  of  th'e  generality,  and,  standing  forth  with  advantage, 
as  from  a  shaded  and  dark  ground,  would  naturally  catch  the  eye  and  admiration  of  the 
more  learned.  Thus  much  the  poet  candidly  insinuates  in  excuse  of  the  bigofs  ill-jadg- 
ment.  But,  unluckily,  he  had  cat  himself  off  from  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  by  avowedjy 
grouuding  his  admiratiou,  not  merr.lv  on  the  intrinsic  excellence,  so  far  as  itwent,  oflhe 
ancient  poetry  itself ;  but  on  the  advautage  of  any  extraneous  circumstance  which  but  ca- 
sually  adhered  to  it.  The  accident  of  a  play's  heving  passed  through  the  mouth,  and  been 
graced  by  the  action,  of  a  just  speaker  was  sufficient,  (from  line  79  to  83),  so  inexcusable 
were  his  prejudices,  to  attract  his  wonder,  and  justify  his,  esteem.    In  so  much  that  itbe- 
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ciitue  an  insoience,  generally  cried  out  upon,  for  any  one  to  censure  sucb  pieces  of  the 
theatre,  Quac  gravis  .jesopus,  quae  docttts  Roscius  egit.  Tbis  being  the  case,  it  was  no  longer 
a  doubt,  whether  the  affected  admiration  of  anliquily  proceeded  from  a  deluded  judgment 
only,  or  a  much  worse  cause.  It  could  plainly  be  resolved  into  no  other  than  the  wilful 
agency  of  the  malicious  affections,  which,  wherever  they  prevail,  corrupt  the  simple  and  in- 
genuous  sense  of  the  mind  ;  either,  1  (line  83)  in  engendering  high  conceits  of  self.  and  re- 
ferring  all  degrees  of  excellence  to  the  supposed  infallible  standard  of  every  man's  own 
judgment ;  or  2  (to  line  86)  in  creating  a  false  shame,  and  reluctance  in  us  lo  be  directed 
by  the  judgments  of  others,  thougli  seen  to  be  more  equitable,  whenever  they  are  fouud  in 
opposition  to  our  own  rooted  andpreconceived  opinions." 

86.  Jam  Saliarc  Numae  carmcn  qui  laudal,  &c.  The  carmcn  Safiarc,  here  referred  to,  con- 
sisted  of  the  strains  sung  by  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  in  their  solemn  procession.  This 
sacerdotal  order  was  instituted  by  Nurna,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  sacred  ancilia. 
There  remain  only  a  few  words  of  the  song  of  the  Salii,  which  have  been  cited  by  Varro. 
In  the   tirae  of  this  writer,  the  carmen  Saliare  wa   little,  if  at  all,  understood.     Compare 

the  work  of  Gutberlethus,  de  Saliis   Franek.  1704.  8vo. 87.  Scire.     "  To  understand." 

88.  Ingeniis  non  illefavel,  &c.     The  remark  here  made  is  perfectly  just ;  for  how  can 

one,  in  reality,  cherish  an  admiration  for  that,  the  tenour  and  the  meaning  of  which  he 
is  unable  to  comprehend? — Compare,  on  the  present  paragraph,  the  remarks  of  Hurd : 
"  The  bigotry  of  old  men  is,  for  the  reasons  just  before  stated,  especially  invincible. 
They  hold  themselves  upbraided  by  the  sharper  sight  of  their  juniors,  and  regard  the  adop- 
tion  of  sentiments,  at  their  years,  as  so  much  absolute  loss  on  the  side  of  the  dead  stockof 
their  old  literary  possessions.  These  considerations  are  generaily  of  sucb  prevalency  in 
grey  veteran  critics,  that  (from  line  86  to  90)  whenever,  as  in  tbe  case  before  us,  they  pre- 
tendanuncommon  zeal  for  antiquity,  and  their  sagacity  piques  itself  on  detecting  tbe  su- 
perior  value  of  obscure  rhapsodists,  whom  nobody  else  reads,  or  is  able  to  understand,  we 
may  be  sure  the  secret  view  of  such  is,  not  the  generous  defence  andpatronage  of  ancient 
wit,  buta  low,  malevolent  pleasure  in  decrying  the  just  pretensions  of  the  moderns." 

90.   Quod  si  tam   Graiis  novilas  inrisa  fuisset,  &c.     The  poet,  having  sufficiently  exposed 

fhe  unreasonable  attachment  of  his  countrymen   to  the  fame  of  tbe  earlier  writers,  now 

turns  to  examine  the  pernicious  influence  which  it  is  likely  to  exert  on  the  rising  literature 

of  his  country.     He  commences  by  asking  a  pertinent  question,  to  which  it  concerned  his 

antagonists  to  make   aserious  reply.     They  had  magnified   (line  2$)  the  perfection  of  the 

Grecian  models.     But  what  (from  line  90  to  93)  if  the  Greeks   had   conceived  the   same 

aversion  to  noveities,  as  the  Rornans  ?  How  then  could  these  models  have  ever  been  fur- 

nished  to  the  puhlic  use  1  The  question,  it  will  be  perceived.,  insinuates  what  was  before  af- 

firmed  to  bethe  truth  of  the  case  ;  that  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Greek  poets  pro- 

ceeded  only  from  long  and  vigorous  exercise,  and  a  painful,  uninterrupted  application  to  the 

arts  of  verse.     The  liberal  spiritof  that  people  led  them  to  countenance  every  new  attempt 

towards  superior  literary  excellence;  and  so,  by  the  public  favour,  their  writings,  from  rude 

essays,  became  at  length  the  standard  and  the  admiration  of  succeeding  times.     The  Ro- 

mans  had  treated  their  adventurers  quite  otherwise,  and  the  effect  was  answerable.     This 

is  the  purport  of  what  to  a  common  eye  may  look  like  a  digression  (from  line  93  to  108)  in 

which  is   delineated  the  very  different  genius  and  practice   of  the  two  nations.     For  the 

Greeks  (to  line  102)  had   applied  themselves,  in  the  intervals  of  their  leisure  from  the  toils 

of  war,  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts.     The  activity  of  these  restless 

spirits  was  incessantly  attempting  some  new  and  untried  form  of  composition;  and  when 

that  was  brought  to  a  due  degree  of  perfection,  it  turned  in  good  time  to  the  cultivation  of 

some  other.     So  that  the   very  caprice  of  humour  (line   101)  assisted  in  this  country  to 

advance  and  help  forward  the  public  taste.     Such  was  the  effect  of  peace  and  opportunity 

v/ith  them.    Hoc  paces  ho)mrc  bome,  ventiquc  secundi.    The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
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(to  line  103)  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  colder  temperament,had  directed  their  principal 
efforts  to  the  pursuit  of  domestic  utilities,  and  a  more  dexterous  management  of  the  arts  of 
gain.  The  consequence  vvas,  that  when  (to  line  117)  the  old  frugal  spirit  had  in  time  de= 
cayed,  and  they  began  to  seek  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  a  fit  of  versifying,  the  first  of  all 
liberal  amuseraeu  thm  usually  seizes  an  idle  people,  cameupon  them.  But  their  ignorance 
of  rules,  and  want  of  exercise  in  the  art  of  writing,  rendered  thern  wholly  unfit  to  succeed 
in  it.  The  root  of  the  mischief  was  thc  idolatrous  regard  paid.to  their  ancient  poets,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  true  genius,  and  drew  it  aside  into  a  vicious  and  unprofitable  mi- 
micry  of  earlier  times.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  tbat,  wherever,  in  other  arts,  the  previous 
knowledge  of  rules  is  required  to  the  practice  of  them,  in  this  of  versifying  no  such  qua- 
lification  was  deemed  necessary.     Scribvmus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

93.  Nugari.     "Toturnher  attention  to  amusements," Bellis.    Alluding  particularly 

tothe  Persian  war;  for,  from  this  period  more  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  literature  and 

the  peaceful  arts. 94.  Et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa.    "  And,  from  the  influence  of 

prosperity,  to  glide  into  corruption."  i.  e.  to  abandon  the  strict  moral  discipline  of  earlier 

days. Aequa.     Equivalent  to  secunda. 95.  Equ&rum*     Alluding  to  equestrian  games. 

96.  Fabros.   "Artists." 97.  Suspendit pieia  vultum  mentemque  tabella.    " She  fixed  her 

lookand  herwhole  mind  upon  the  painting,"  i.  e.  she  gazed  with  admiration  on  fine  paint- 
ings.  The  elegant  use  of  suspendere,  in  this  passage,  is  deserving  of  particular  attention. 
Compare  the  explanatory  remark  of  Doring :  "  Qut  rem  aliquam  cum  admiratiove  et  animi 
intenlione  contemplantur  eleganter  dicuntur  vultum  et  raentem  aliqua  re  suspendere,  h.  e.  oculos 
et  animum  in  aliqua  re  dejigere."  Horace,  as  Hurd  observes,  judiciously  describes  painting 
by  that  peculiar  circumstance  which  does  most  honour  to  this  fine  art.  >  It  is,  that,  in  the 
hands  of  a  master,  it  attaches,  not  the  eyes  only,  but  the  very  soul,  toits  representation  of 
the  human  affections  and  manners.    For,  it  is  in  contemplating  objects  of  this  kind,  that  the 

mind,  with  a  fond  and  eager  attention,  kangs  on  the  picture. 98.  Tibicinibus.     The  re- 

ference  is  to  comedy,  in  ailusion  to  tlie  mUsic  6f  the  flute  which  accompanied  the  perfor- 
mance  of  the  actor.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Zeune :  "  Tibicinibus :  h.  e.  comoediis,  in 
quibus  tibicines  adhibcbantur,"  and  also  that  of  D6ring,  "  Tibicinibus,  tibiae  canlu  in  camoe- 

diis  histrionum  orationi  adspiraidibus.,,~    Compare,   too,  Epist.  ad  Pis.  215.  seqq,- -99.  Sub 

nutrice puella  velut  si  luderet  infans.  "  Like  an  infant  girl  sporting  beneath  her  nurse's  care," 
or,  more  literally :  "4as  if,  an  infant  girl,  she  sported  undera  nurse."  Aulrix  here  embraces 

the  idea  of  both  nurse  and  attendant,  but  more  particularly  the  latter. 100.  Mature 

pltna.     "  Soon  cloyed."     Compare  the  Greek  a^ixopos. 102.  Hoc.     "  This  effect.'* 

Paces  bonae  ventique  secundi.  "The  happy  times  of  peace,  and  the  favouring  gales  of  na- 
tional  ptosperity."     Corapare  note  on  verse90. 

103.  Reclusa  mane  domo  vigilarc,  &c.  "  To  be  up  early  in  the  morning  with  open  doors7 
to  explainthe  laws  to  clients,  to  put  out  money  carefully  guarded  by  good  securities."  Tbe 
terms  rectis  nominibus  have  reference  to  the  written  obligation  of  repayment,  as  signed  by 
the  borrower,  ar»d  having  the  narne  of  witnesses  also  annexed.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Doring:  "  Nummi  rectis  nominibus  cauti  sunt  nummi,  quibus  ccrta  syngrapka  debiioris  et  tes- 
thm  nominibus  consignaia,  a  fraude  cautum  est.,,  Compare  also  Beniley,  ad  loc. — -—106,, 
Majores  audire^  mmori  diccre,  &c.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Majores,  sencs :  minori, 
juniori"  Compare  also  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  34.  as  cited  by  Zell  "  Est  igitur  adolescentis  majores 
qiatu  vereri,  exque  his  deligere  optimos  et  probatissimos,  quorum  consilio  atque  auctoritate  nitatur.:t 

107.  Damnosalibido.     Compare  Epist.  1. 18.  21.  "  Damnosa  Fenus,"  and  Epist.  1.  3.  55. 

«'  Sperne  volupfates,  nocct  tmta  doUre  voluptas.,, 108.  Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis,  &c. 

Compare  nole  on  verse  90.  109.  Patretque  severi.  The  epithet  severi  is  ironical.  Compare 
fche  remark  of  Dttring:  "  Patresque  severi,  non  quod  patres  itli  severi,  sedquod  pro  aetale  sua 

severi  esse  debuerant. 100.  Dictant.     "  Dictate,"  i.  e.  to  their  amanuenses.     Compare 

Epist.  1.  10.  49.- — ^112.  Parthis  mendacior.  The  Parthians  were  afalse  and  lying  nation. 
Their  very  mode  of  fighting  prox^ed  this,  by  their  appearing  to  fly  while  tbey  actually  fought ; 
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»or  is  iiie  aliusion  a  bad  onc  in  reference  to  a  poet,  who  renounces  rbyming  and  yet  con- 

tinues  to  write. 113.  Scrinia.     Akind  of  case  or  port-folio  to  iiold  writing-materials. 

Compare  Serm.  1.  1.  120. 114.  Ignarus  navis.  Supply  agendae. Mrotonum.  "  South- 

ernwood."  An  odoriferous  shrub,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  and  is  cultivated  elsewhere  in  gardens.  It  was  used  very  generally  in  medicine  before 
the  introduction  of  camomile.  (Plin.  II.  N.  21.10.)  Wine,  in  which  southernwood  had 
oeen  put,  (olros  aSporoviriii),  was  thought  to  possess  very  healthful  properties.     The  botanical 

name  of  the  shrub  is  artemisia  abrotonum. 116.  Promittunl.     In  the  sense  of  profitentur. 

117.  Scribimus  indocli  doctique  poemata passim.     Compare  note  on  verse  90. 

11S.  Hic  crror  tamen,  et  levishacc  insania,  &c.  Having  sufficiently  obviated  the  popular 
and  reigning  prejudices  against  the  modern  poets,  Horace,  as  the  advocate  of  their  fame, 
now  undertakes  to  set  forth  in  a  just  light  their  real  merits  and  pretensions.  In  furtherance 
of  this  vieiv,  and  in  order  to  impress  the  emperor  with  as  advantageous  an  idea  as  possible 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  poetic  calling,  he  proceeds  to  drawthe  character  of  the  true 
bard,  in  his  civil,  moral  and  religious  virtues.     For,  the  muse,  as  the  poet  contends,  admi- 

nisters  in  this  threefold  capacity  to  the  service  of  the  state. 119.  Vatis  avarus  non  temert 

cstanimus.  "  The  breast  of  the  bard  is  not  easily  swayed  by  avaricious  feelings."  Plato 
says,  remarks  Francis,  that  the  organs  of  a  philosopher  or  a  poet  could  hardly  be  made  the 
organs  of  a  miser.  In  general,  a  powerful  inclination  for  poetry  mortifies  and  subdues  all 
other  passions.  Engaged  in  an  amusement,  which  is  always  innocent  if  notlaudable,  while 
itis  only  an  amusement,  a  poet  wishes  to  entertain  the  public,  and  usually  does  not  give 
himseh'  too  much  pain  to  raise  his  own  fortune,  or  injure  that  of  others.  There  is  an  un- 
hicky  Italian  proverb,  observes  Hurd,  which  says,  "  Chi  ben  scrivc,  non  sara  mai  ricco."   The 

true  reason,  without  doubt,  is  here  given  by  the  poet. 122.  Nonfraudem  socio,  puerove 

incogitat  ullam pupillo.  "  He  meditates  nothing  fraudulent  against  a  partner,  nor  against  the 
boy  that  is  his  ward."  As  regards  the  term  socio,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  24. 
GO.  Incogitat  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  l-i votl.  or  mSov\tvei.     Horace  appears  to  have  been 

the  first,  if  not  the  only,  writer  that  has  made  use  of  this  verb.' 123.   Vivit  siliquis  et  panc 

secundo.  "He  lives  on  carobs  and  brown  bread."  By  siliquis  are  here  meant  the  pods  of 
the  carob-tree,  which  in  limes  of  scarcity  supplied  the  poor  with  food.  The  carob-tree  is  a 
native  of  Spain.  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It  is  an  evergreen,  growing  in  hedges,  and  pro- 
ducing  long,  flat,  brown-coloured  pods,  filled  with  a  mealy,  succulent  pulp,  of  a  sweetish 
taste.  The  upper  part  of  the  pod  is  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  and  hence  the  Greeks 
called  the  tree  Ktparwvia,  Kepwvia,  and  Ktpartia,  and  the  fruit  itself  Ktpdnov.  The  Germans 
style  the  tree  Johannis-Brotbaum  ("  John's-Bread-Tree,")  from  a  popular  tradition  that  it 

furnished  food  to  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness. Panesecundo.     Literally,  "  bread  of  a 

secondary  quality." 124.  Malus.     "  Cowardly."    Compare  the  Greekusagein  kuko;. 

126.  Os  tenerum  pueri  betlbvmque  poelafigurat.  "  The  poet  fashions  the  tender  and  Ksp- 
ing  accents  of  the  boy."  Horace  now  begins  to  enumerate  the  positive  advantages  that 
fiow  from  his  art.  It  fashions  the  imperfect  accents  of  the  boy ;  for  children  are  first  made 
to  read  the  works  of  the  poets ;  they  get  their  rnoral  sentences  by  heart,  and  are  in  this  way 
taught  the  mode  of  pronouncing  with  exactness  and  propriety.  The  poets,  whom  we  read 
in  ouryounger  years,  observes  Hurd,  and  from  whom  we  learn  the  power  of  words,  andj 
hidden  harmony  of  numbers,  that  is,  the  first  and  most  essential  principles  of  eloquence, 
enable  by  degrees,  and  instruct  their  pupil,  to  appear,  with  advantage,  in  the  extensively 
useful  capacity  of  a  public  speaker.    And  indeed,  gravcr  writers  than  our  poet  have  sent 

the  orator  to  this  school. 127,   Torquet  ,ah  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem.    In  a 

moral  point  of  view,  argues  Horace,  the  services  of  poetry  are  not  less  considerable.  U 
serves  to  turn  the  ear  of  youth  from  that  early  corrupter  of  its  innpcence,  the  seducemen^ 

of  loose  and  impure  communication. 128.  Mox  etiam  pectus  pracceplis  format  amicis*  ' 

Poetry  next  serves  to  form  our  riper  age,  which  it  does  with  all  the  address  and  tenderne$3 
of  friendsbip  (mnicis  fgraaeptis)  bv  the  sanctity  ard  wisdotu  of  the  lo^sons  whica  it  iit- 

124 
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oulcates,  and  by  correeting  rudeness  of  manners,  and  envy  and  anger. 130.  Recte  facta 

refert.     "  He  records  virtuous  and  noble  actions." Orientia  lempora  nolis  instruit  exemplis. 

ie  He  instructs  the  rising  generation  by  well-known  examples,"  i.  e.  he  places  before  the 
eyes  of  the  young,  as  models  of  imitation  in  after-life,  well-known  examples  of  illustrious 

men. 131.  Inopem  solatur  et  aegrnm.    The  poet  can  relieve  even  the  languor  of  ill 

health,  and  sustainpoverty  herself  under  the  scorn  andinsult  of  contumelious  opulence. 

332.  Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti,  &c.  An  elegant  expression  for  chorus  casto- 
rumpuerorum  et  castarum  virginum.  We  now  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  services 
which  poetry  renders  to  religion.  All  the  customary  addresses  of  heathenisra  to  its  gods, 
more  especially  on  any  great  and  solemn  emergency,  were,  observes  Hurd,  the  work  of 
the  poet.  For  nature,  it  seems,  had  taught  the  pagan  world,  what  the  Hebrew  prophets 
themselves  did  not  disdain  to  praetise,  that,  to  lift  the  imagination,  and,  with  it,  the  sluggish 
affections  of  human  nature,  to  heaven,  it  was  expedient  to  lay  hold  on  every  assistance  of 
art.  They,  therefore,  presented  their  supplications  to  the  divinity  in  the  richest  and  brightest 
•dress  of  eloquence,  which  is  poetry.  Hence  the  language  of  the  gods  (for  so  poetry  was 
accounted,  as  well  from  its  being  the  divinest  species  of  communication  ourrude  concep- 
tions  can  well  frame  even  for  superior  intelligences,  as  because  it  was  the  fittest  vehicle  for 
our  applications  to  them)  became  not  the  ornament  only,but  an  essential  in  the  ceremonial, 
of  paganism.  And  this,  together  with  an  allusion  to  a  form  of  public  prayer  (forsuch  was 
his  saecular  hymn)  composed  by  himself,  gives  at  once  a  grace  and  sublimity  to  this  part  of 
the  apology,  which  are  perfectly  inimitable. 

134.  Etpraesentia  numina  sentit.    "  And  finds  the  gods  propitiou3." 135.  Coelestes  im- 

plorat  aquas.  In  times  of  great  drought,  to  avert  the  wrath  of.  heaven  and  obtain  rain,  so- 
lemn  sacrifices  were  pffered  to  Jupiter,  called  Aquilicia.  The  people  walked  bare-foot  in 
procession,  and  hymns  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls.  To  render  the  gods  more 
propitious,  they  rolled  through  the  streets,  and  along  the  public  ways,  a  large  stone,  called 
lapis  manalis  from  its  supposed  virtue  of  drawing  down  rain.  Thus,  Varro  remarks: 
"  Manalis  lapis  appellatur  in  pontijicalibus  sacris,  qiii  tunc  movetur,  cum  pluviae  exoptantur.'* 

Docta preceblandus.     u  SWeetly  soothing  in  instructed  prayer."  i.  e.  in  the  accents  of 

prayer  as  taught  them  by  the  bard.  Compare  the  conclusion  of  the  Saecular  hymn, 
ei  Docttis  et  Fhoebi  ckorvs  et  Dianae  dicere  laudes." — —-136.  Avertit  morbos.  Phoebus,  whose 
aid  the  ehorus  invokes,  is  a  deus  averruncus,  anoTpoitaiog.  (ompare  Saecular  hymn,  64. 
"  Qjii  salutari  levat  artefessos  Corporis  artus." 137.  Eacem.    "  National  tranquillity." 

139.  Agricolae  prisci,  fortes,  parwque  beati,  &.c.  As  regards  the  connection  iji  the  train 
of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Hurd.     "  But  religion,  which  was  its  noblest  end,  was, 

besides,  the  first  object  of  poetry.  The  dramatic  muse  in  particular,  had  herbirth,  and 
derived  her  very  character,  frora  it.  This  circumstance  then  leads  him,  with  advantage,  to 
give  an  historical  deduction  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Latin  poetry,  from  its  first  rude 
workings  in  the  days  of  barbarous  superstition,  through  every  successive  period  of  its  im- 
provement,  down  to  his  own  times.  Such  a  view  of  its  descent  and  gradual  reformation 
was  directly  to  the  poefs  purpose.  For,  having  magnified  the  virtues  of  his  order  as  of 
such  importance  to  society,  the  question  naturally  occurred,  by  what  unhappy  means  it  had 
come  to  pass,  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  sueh  low  estimation  with  the  public.  The  an- 
swer  is,  that  the  state  of  Latin  poetry,  as  yet,  was  very  rude  and  imperfect:  and  so  the 
public  disregard  was  occasioned  only  by  its  not  having  attained  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
of  wrhich  its  nature  was  capable.  Many  reasons  had  concurred  to  keep  the  Latin  poetry  in 
thisstate,  which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate.  Jhe  first  and  principal  was  (from  line  139  to 
164)  the  Iittle  attention  paid  to  critical  Uarning,  and  tfie  cullivation  of  a  correct  andjust  spirit 

.  of  composition.  This,  again,  had  arisen  from  the  coarse,  illiberal  disposition  of  the  Latin 
muse,  who  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  under  the  roof  of  rural  superstition ;  and 
whichj,  by  an  impure  mixture  of  licentious  jollity.,  had  so  cornjpted  her  very  nalure,  that  it 
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wasonly  by  slow  degrees,  and  not  till  the  conquest  of  Greece  had  imported  arts  and  learn- 
ing  into  Italy,  that  sbe  began  to  chastise  her  manners,  and  assume  a  juster  and  more  becom- 
ing  deportment.  And  still  she  was  but  in  the  condition  of  a  rustic  beauty,  wben  practising 
ber  awkward  airs,  and  making  her  first  ungracious  essays  towards  a  manner : 

'* in  longurn  tamcn  aevum 

Hdanstrunt,  hodieque  manmt  vestigia  ruris." 

141.  Speftnis.    ■•  Through  the  hope  of  their  ending." 143.  Tellurem  porco,  SUvanunt, 

lacte  piabant.  The  poet  here  selects  two  from  the  large  number  of  rural  divinities,  Tellus, 
or  Cere?,  and  Silvanus.    As  regards  tbe  sacrifice  to  the  former  of  these,  compare  Cato,  R. 

R.  134,  and,  with  respect  to  that  offered  to  the  latter,  consult  the  same  writer,  c.  83. 144. 

Gcnium  mcmorem  brevis  aevi.  "The  Genius  that  reminds  us  of  the  sbortness  of  our  exis- 
tence."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  14.  Flowers,  cakes  and  wine  were  the 
usual  offerings  to  this  divinity :  no  blood  was  shed,  because  it  appeared  unnatural  to  sa- 
trifice  beasts  to  a  god,  who  presided  over  Iife,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  grand  enemy  of 
death.  The  poet  says,  he  taught  his  votaries  to  remember  the  shortness  of  life,  because,  as 
he  was  born  with  them,  entered  into  all  their  pleasures,  and  died  with  them,  he  pressed 
them  for  his  own  sake  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time. 

145.  Fesccnnina  per  hunc  invecta  licentia  morem,  &c.  As  the  Grecian  holidays  were  cele- 
brated  with  offerings  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  to  whose  bounty  they  owed  their  wine  and 
corn,  in  like  manner  the  ancient  Italians  propitiated,  as  the  poet  hasjustinformed  us,  their 
agricultural  or  rustic  deities  with  appropriate  offerings.  But  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
Silenus,  or  Satyrs  of  the  Greeks,  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  rural  celebrations 
of  this  people,  a  choras  of  peasants,  fantastically  disguised  in  masks  cut  out  from  the  bark 
of  trees,  danced  or  sung  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse,  which  they  called  Saturnian.  (Virg. 
Georg.  2.  385.)  Such  festivals  had  usually  the  double  purpose  of  worship  and  recreation  ; 
and  accordingly  the  verses  often  digressed  from  the  praises  of  Bacchus  to  mutual  taunts  and 
railleries,  like  those  in  Virgil's  thirdeclo^ue,  on  the  variousdefects  and  vices  of  the  speakers, 
"  Versibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit."  Such  verses  originally  sung  or  recited  in  the 
Tuscan  and  Latin  villages,  at  nuptials  or  religious  festivals,  were  first  introduced  at  Rome 
by  Histrions,  who  were  summoned  from  Etruria  to  Rome  in  order  to  allay  a  pestilence, 
which  was  depopulating  the  city.  (Liv.  7.2.)  These  Histrions,  being  mounted  on.a  stage, 
like  our  mountebanks,  performed  a  sort  of  ballel,  by  dancing  and  gesticulating  to  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments.  The  Roman  youth  thus  learned  to  imitate  their  gestures  and 
music,  which  they  accompanied  with  railing  verses  delivered  in  extemporary  dialogue. 
Such  verses  were  termed  Fescennine,  either  because  they  were  invented  at  Fescennia,  a  city 
of  Etruria;  or  from  Fascinus,  one  of  the  Roman  deities,  respecting  whom  consult  For- 
celUni,  Lex  Tot.  Lat.  ed.  Bailey.  The  jeering,  however,  which  had  been  at  first  confined 
to  inoffensive  raillery,  at  length  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  the  peace  of 
private  families  was  invaded  by  the  unrestrained  licence  of  personal  invective.  This  ex- 
posure  of  private  individuals,  which  alarmed  even  those  who  had  been  spared,  was  res- 
trained  by  a  salutary  law  of  the  Decemviri :  "  Si  quis  occentassit  malum  carmen,  sive  con- 
didisit,  quod  infamiam  fazit  flagitiurnve  alteri,  fuslo  ferito."  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature.  vol. 

l.p.  391.  seqq.) 147.  Recurrenles accepla per  annos.  "  Received  through  returning  years,*' 

i.  e.    handed  down  with  each  returning  year. 149.    Donec  jam  saevus  apertam,  &c 

'•'Until  now  bitter  jests  began  to  be  converted  into  open  and  virulent  abuse." 151.  Fuit 

intaclis  quoque  cura,  &c,     "  They  too  that  were  as  yet  unassailed  felt  a  solicitude  for  the 

common  condition  of  all." 152.  Quin  etiam  Iex  poenaque  lata,    Compare  note  on  verse 

145,  and  also  Serm.  2.  1.  82. 153.  Malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam  describi.  «  Which 

forbade  any  one  being  stigmatised  in  defamatory  strains." 154.  Verlere  modum.     Supply 

poetae. Formidinefuslis.     The  punishraent  ordained  by  the  law  already  referred  to. 
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\ 
against  any  one  who  should  violate  its  provisions,  was  U  be  beaten  to  death  witli  clubS 
It  was  termed/ust uarium,  andforraed  also  a  part  of  the  military   discipline,  in  the  case  of 
deserters. 

156.   Graecia  captaferum  victorem  cepit.  "  Conquered  Greece  made  captive  her  savage  con- 
queror."     The  noblest  of  all  conquests,  that  of  literature  and   thc  arts.     Compare   note  on 

verse  139,  toward  the  conclusion. 157.  Sic  horridus  ille  deftuxit  numerus  Saturnius.    "  In 

this  way  the  rough  Saturnian  measure  ceased  to  flow."  Defluxit  is  here  equivalent  tofluere 
flesiit.  The  Saturnian  measure,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume, 
(p.  xlviii.  in  notis),  was  a  sort  of  irregular  iambic  verse,  said  to  have  been  originally  employ- 
ed  by  Faunus  and  the  prophets,  who  delivered  their  oracles  in  this  measure.  To  such  rude 
and  unpolished  strains  Ennius  alludes  in  a  fragment  of  his  Annals,  while  explaining  his-rea- 
sons  for  not  treating  of  the  first  Punic  war  ; 

Scripsere  alii  rem 


Versibus,  quos  olim  Fauni,  vatesque  canebant ; 
Cum  neque  Musarum  scopulos  quisquam  superarat, 
Nec  dicti  studiosus  erat.u 

This  was  the  most  ancient  species  of  measure  employed  in  Roman  poetry,  it  was  universally 
used  before  the  melody  of  Greek  verse  was  poured  on  the  Roman  ear,  and,  from  ancient 
practice,  the  same  strain  continued  to  be  repeated  till  the  age  of  Ennius,  by  vvhom  the  hero- 
ic  measure  was  introduced.  Some  writers  have  supposed,  that  the  Saturnian  measure  was 
borrowed  by  the  Romansfrom  the  Greeks,  having  been  used,  according  to  them,  by  Euripi- 
des,  and  particularly  by  Archilochus,  (compare  Fortunatianus,  ed.  Putsch.  p.  2679.  Bent- 
ley  onPhalaris,  c  11.  p.  162.  Hawhin's  Inquiryinto  the  nature  of  Latinpoetry,  p.  452.)  ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  ancient  Italians.  (Merula,  ed.  Ennii  Fragm.  p.  88. 
Hermann,  Elem.  Doctr.  Metr.  £.395.  Compare  p..  xlviii.  of  this  volume,  innotis,  where  a 
different  theory  is  hinted  at.)  It  was  first  used  in  the  Carmen  Saliare,  songs  of  triumph, 
supplication  to  the  gods,  and  monumental  inscriptions,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
works  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius.  In  consequence  of  the  fragments  which  remain 
of  the  Saturnian  verses  being  so  short  and  corrupted,  it  is  extremely  difilcult  to  fix  theirre- 
gular  measure,  or  reduce  them  to  one  standard  of  versification.  Hermann  seems  to  con- 
sider  a  Saturnian  line  as  having  regularly  consisted  of  two  iambi,  an  amphibrach,  and  three 
trochees.  A  dactyl,  however,  is  occasionally  admitted  in  place  of  the  first  or  second  tro- 
chee,  and  a  spondee  is  sometimes  introduced  indiscriminately.  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literaturc^ 
vol.  1.^.82.  seqq.) 

158.  Etgravevirus  munditiae  pepulere.  "Andpurer  habits  put  the  noisome  poison  lo 
iiight,"  i.  e.  a  purer  and  more  elegant  style  of  composition  sUcceeded  to  the  rugged  numbers 
of  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  put  to  flight  the  poison  of  rusticity  and  barbarism.  The  force 
of  virus,  in  this  passage,  is  well  explained  by  the  remark  of  Cruquius,  "  Doctas  aures  enecat 

orati»  barbara." 160.   Vestigia  rfiris.     "  The  traces  of  rusticity."     Compare  note  on  verse 

139,   at  the  close. 161.  Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis.     Supply  Latinus. 

"  Forthe  Roman  was  late  in  applying  the  edge  of  his  intellect  to  the  Grecian  pages."  The 
peculiar  force  of  acumina,  in  this  passage,  vvhich  we  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  the 
translation,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  poet  means,  that  his  countrymen  applied  the 
edge  of  their  intellect  to  the  writings  of  Greece,  in  order  to  be  sharpened  and  rendered 
keener  by  the  contact. — As  legards  the  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas,  comparc  the  re- 
marks  of  Hurd.  "  The  study  of  the  Greek  tragedians  (from  line  160  to  168.)  had  very  natu- 
ially,  and  to  good  purpose,  in  the  infancy  of  their  taste,  disposed  the  Latins  writers  to  trans* 
lation.  Here  they  long  remained  ;  for  their  tragedy,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  was  little 
else  ;  andyetthey  succeeded  but  indifferently  in  it.  The  bold  and  animated  genius  of 
llome  was,  it  is  readily  owned,  well  suited  to  this  work.  And  for  force  of  colouring,  and  a 
trujy  tragic  elevation,  the  Roman  poets  came  not  behind  their  great  originals.  But,  unfor 
tuftately,  their  judgment  W8$  unformed,  and  they  were  too  soon  satisified  with  their  own 
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productions.  Strength  and  fire  was  all  they  aimed  at,  and  with  this  praise  they  sat  down 
perfectly  contented.  The  discipline  of  correction,  the  curious  polishing  of  art,  which  had 
given  such  a  lustre  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  they  knew  nothing  of ;  or,  to  suea  their  case 
mere  truly,  they  held  it  disgraceful  to  the  high  spirit  and  energy  of  the  Roman  genius  : 
Turptmputat  (in  scriptis)  mctuitquc  lituram." 

162.  Quielus.  "  Enjoying  repose."- — 163.  Qui  H  Sophodes  et  Tkespis  et  Aeschylus  utilefer- 
rent.  "  What  useful  rnatter,  Sophocles  and  Thespis,  and  Aeschylus  afforded."  The  chro- 
nological  order  is  Tlu:spis,  Acschylus,  et  SophocUs.  For  the  chronology  of  the  Grecian  dra- 
maconsult  Clintoris  Fasti  Hellenici,  and  cumpare  TheatreoJ  the  Greeks,  1d.  ed.p.  104.   seqq. 

164.   Tentavit  quoquerem,  si  digne  vcricre  postet.     "  He  made  the  experiment,  too,  whe- 

ther  he  could  trauslate  their  pieces  iij  the  way  that  they  deserved."     As  regards  the  force  of 
rcm  in  this  passage,  compare  the  explanation  of  Bothe  :  "  Rem  :  hanc  rem,  quam  dicturus  estf 

an  digne  vcrtcre  posset  latine  Graecorum  poetas  tragicos.1' 165.  El  plucuit  tibi,  natura  subli- 

mis  et  Acer.     "  And  he  felt  pleased  with  himself  at  the  result,  heing  by  nature  of  a  lofty  iand 
high-toned  character.     Compare  note  on  verse  161,  where  the  remarks  of  Hurd  are  given  in 

elucidation  of  the  poefs  meaning. 166.  Nam  spirat  iragicum  satis  etfeliciter  audet.   "  For 

he  breathes  sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  n-agedy,  and  is  happ.y  in  his  flights."  Literally :  "  and 
dares  successfully." 167.  InScite.     Equivalent  to  stulte.    Consult  Various  Readings. 

168.  Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  k.c.  "  Comedy,  because  it  takes  its  subjects  from 
common  life,  is  believed  to  carry  with  it  the  least  de^ree  of  exertion:  but  comedy  has  so 
much  the  more  labour  connected  with  itseif,  the  less  .ndulgence  it  meets  witb,"  i.  e.  many 
are  apt  to  think  that  comedy,  because  it  takes  its  characters  from  common  life,  is  a  matter  of 
but  little  labour  ;  it  is  in  reality,  however,  a  work  of  by  so  much  the  greater  toil,  as  it  has 
less  reason  to  hope  for  pardou  to  he  extended  to  itsfaults.  Horace's  idea  is  this:  In  tra- 
gedy  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  not  only  supports  and  elevates  tbe  poet,  but  also  attaches 
the  spectator,  and  ieaves  him  no  time  for  malicious  remarks.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in 
comedy,  which  engages  only  by  the  just  delin.eatioh  that  is  made  of  sentiments  and  charac- 
ters. — Asregards  the  connection  in  the  tiain  of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Hurd:  "  It 
did  uot  fare  better  with  them  (from  line  168  to  175)  in  their  attempts  to  rival  the  Greek  co- 
medy.  They  preposterously  set  Out  with  tbe  notion  of  its  being  easier  to  execute  this 
branch  of  dramatic  composition  than  the  tragic  :  whereas,  to  hit  its  genuine  character  with 
exactness  was  in  trutb  a  point  of  much  more  difficulty.  As  tbe  subject  of  comedy  was  ta- 
ken  from  common  life,  they  supposed  an  ordinary  degree  of  care  might  suflfice  to  do  it  jus- 
tice.  No  wonder,  then,  they  overlooked,  or  never  came  upto,  that  nice  adjustment  Of  the 
manners,that  truth  and  decorum  of  cbaracter,  wherein  the  glory  of  comic  painting  consists, 
and  which  none  but  the  quickest  eye  can  discern  and  the  steadiest  hand  execute;  and,  in 
the  room,  amused  us  with  bigh  colouring,  and  false  drawing,  with  extravagant,  aggravated 
portraitures,  which,  neglecting  the  modest  proportions  of  real  life,  are  the  certain  arguments 
df  an  unpractised  pencil  or  vicious  taste." 

170.  Adspice,  Plautus  quo  pacto  paites  tutetur  amantis  ephehi,  &c.  u  See,  in  what  manner 
PSautus  supports  the  character  of  the  youthful  lover  ;  how,  that  of  the  covetous  father  ; 
how,  that  of  the  cheating  pimp."  Horace,  the  better  to  show  the  difficulty  of  succeeding 
in  comedy,  proceeds  topoint  out  the  faults  which  the  most  popular  comic  writers  havecom- 
mitted.  As  regards  the  censure  here  passed  upon  Plautus,  for  his  want  of  success  in  delineat- 
ing  the  character  of  a  young,  passionate  lover,  a  covetous  father,  and  a  cheating  pimp,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  all  three  occur  in  the  comedy  entitled  Pseudolus.  Whether  Horace, 
however,  had  this  particular  p!ay  in  view.  or  wbether  he  meantthe  charge  to  be  a  general 
one,  remains  undecided.  Dacier  insists,  that  the  characters  in  question,  as  they  are  delineat- 
ed  in  this  play,  are  very  poorly  supported  by  the  poet ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very 
sarae  comedy  is  mentionedby  Cato,  in  Cicero's  dialogues  de  Senectute,  as  a  finished  piece 
which  greatly  delighted  its  author  (c.  14.),  and  one  of  his  coramentators  (Dousa,  Centur.  3. 
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2.)  calls  it  Oeeltus  Fabularum  Planti. 173.  Quantus  sit  Dossennus  cdacibus  in  parasitis* 

*' How  Dossennus  exeeeds  allbounds  in  his  voracious  parasites."  The  allusion  here  is  to 
Fabius  Dossennus,  a  Comic  poet,  and  writer  of  Atellane  Fabtes,  whoenjoyed  no  mean  repu- 
tation  as  a  popular  draraatist.  (Corapare  Vossitis,  de  Pott.  LaU  incert.  aet.  c.  7.  p.  84.)  He 
particularly  excelled  in  drawing  the  charactcrsof  parasites,  but,  in  consequence  of  tbe  ap- 
plause  Which  these  elicited  from  the  lower  orders,  he  would  seem,  from  the  censure  of  Ho- 
race,  to  have  been  tempted  to  go  still  farther  and  push  matters  to  extremes.  The  poet  also 
pleasantly  alludes  to  his  carelessness  and  negligence  as  a  writer,  by  saying  that  he  traversed 
the  stage  with  his  sock,  or  coraic  slipper,  loose  and  uutied.  Seneca  makes  mention  of  the 
inscription  on  hii  tomb,  from  which  epitaph  some  have  inferred  that  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  moral  writer.     It  is  as  follows :  "  Hospes  resiste,  vk  sophiam  Dossenni  lege." 

176.  Gesiil  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittcre,  &c.  The  allusion  is  still  to  Dossennus,  who, 
according  to  tbe  poet,  was  attentive  only  to  the  acquisition  of  gain,  altogether  unconcerned 

afaout  the  fate  of  his  pieces  after  tfais  object  was  accomplished 177.  Quem  tulit  ad  sce- 

nam  ventoso  gloria  curtu,  &c.  Horace,  as  Hurd  remarks,  here  ironically  adopts  the  language 
of  an  objector,  who,  as  the  poet  has  very  satirically  contrived.  is  left  to  expose  himself  in 
the  very  terms  of  his  objection.  He  has  just  been  urging  the  Iove  of  money  as  another 
cause  that  contributed  to  the  prostitution  of  the  Roraan  coraic  muse,  and  has  been  blaming 
the  venality  of  tfee  Roman  dramatic  writers,  in  the  person  of  Dossennus.  They  had  shown 
themselves  more  solicitous  about  filling  their  pockets,  than  deserving  the  reputation  of  good 
poets.  But,  instead  of  insisting  farther  on  the  excellence  of  this  latter  motive,  he  stops 
short,  and  brings  in  a  bad  poet  hiraself  to  laugh  at  it.  "  What  ?  Is  the  mere  love  of  praise 
to  be  our  only  object  ?  A^re  we  to  drop  all  inferior  consideratious,  and  drive  away  to  the 
espeeting  stage  in  the  puffed  car  of  vain  glory  ?  And  why  ?  To  be  dispirited  or  inflated,  as 
the  capricious  spectator  shall  tbink  fit  to  withhold  or  bestow  his  applause.  And  is  this  the 
mighty  benefit  of  thy  vaunted  passion  for  fame  ?  No  ;  farewell  tfae  stage,  if  the  breath  of 
others  is  that,  on  which  tbe  silly  bard  is  to  depend  for  the  contraction  or  enlargement  of  his 
dimensions."  To  all  this  convincing  rhetoric  the  poet  condescends  to  interpose  no  objec- 
t^on,  well  knowing  that  no  truer  service  is,  oftentimes,  done  to  virtue  or  good  sense,  than 
when  a  knave  or  fool  is  left  to  himself  to  employ  his  idle  rajllery  against  eitber. 

178.  Exanimat  lentus  spectatar,  sedulus  inflat.     "  A  listless  spectator  dispirits,  an  attentive 

one  puffs  up." 180.  Subruit  ac  rejicit.    "  Overthrows  or  raises  up  again." Valeat  res 

IvMcra.    "  Farewell  to  the  stage,"  i.  e.  to  tbe  task  of  dramatic  composition. 181.  Palma 

negata.    The  poet  here  borrows  the  language  of  the  games.    So  also  in  reducit.     Compare 
Ode  4.  2. 17.  seqq. 

182.  Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam,  &c.  The  poet  has  just  shown,  that 
the  coraic  writers  so  little  regarded  fame  and  the  praise  of  good  writing,  as  to  make  it.the  ordi- 
nary  topic  of  their  ridicule,  representing  it  as  the  mere  illusion  of  vanity  and  theinfirmity  of 
weak  minds,  to  be  caught  by  so  empty  and  unsubstantial  a  benefit.  Though  were  any  one, 
he  now  adds,  in  defiance  of  public  ridicule,  so  daring  as  frankly  to  avow  and  submit  bim- 
self  to  this  generous  motive,  yet  one  thing  remained  to  check  and  weaken  the  vigour  of 
his  emulation.  This  (from  line  182  to  187)  was  tbe  folly  and  ill  taste  of  the  undiscerning 
multitude.  These,  by  their  rude  clamours,  and  the  authority  of  tbeir  numbers,  were  enough 
to  dishearten  the  most  intrepid  genius;  when,  after  all  his  endeavours  to  reap  the  glory  of  a 
iinished  production,  the  action  was  almost  sure  to  be  broken  in  upon  and  mangied  by  the 
shows  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators ;  those  dear  delights,  which  the  Romans,  it  seems, 
prized  rauch  above  the  higbest  pleasures  of  the  draraa.  Nay,  the  poefs  case  was  still  more 
desperate.  For  it  was  the  untutored  rabble  alone  that  gave  countenance  to  these  illiberal 
sports :  even  rank  and  quality,  at  Rome,  debased  itself  in  showing  the  strongest  predilection 
for  theFe  shews,  and  was  as  ready  as  the  populace  to  prefer  the  uninstructing  pleasures  of 
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the  eye  to  those  of  the  ear,  M  Equitis  q\u)quejam  migravil  ab  aurc  roluptas,'  icc.  Andbe- 
cause  this  barbarity  of  taste  had  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  deprave  the  poetry 
of  the  stage,  and  discourage  able  writers  froru  studying  its  perfection,  vvhat  follows,  froin 
line  180  to  207,  is  intended  as  a  satire  upon  this  madness,  this  admiration  of  pomp  and 
spectacle,  this  senseless  npplause  bestowed  upon  the  mere  decorations  of  the  scene,  and  the 
stage-tricks  of  the  day  :  all  w  hich  were  more  surely  calculated  to  elicit  the  approbation  of 
an  audience,  than  the  utmost  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  either  to  justnes»  of  design  or 
beauty  of  execution. 

183.  Quodnumf.ro  plurcs,  rirtute  ei  honore  minores,  &c.     Tn  thi3   and  the  succeeding  line, 

the  poet  draws  a  brief  but  most  faithful  picture  of  the  Roman  plebs. 185.    Eques.     The 

Equilcs,  as  a  better  educated  class,  are  here  opposed  to  the  plebeians.     Compare  Serm.  1. 

10.  76.  '•Xamsaiis  est  equitcm  mihi  piaudtre,"  &c. 186.  Aui  ursum  avt  pugUts.     This 

was  before  the  erection  of  amphitheatres.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Rectt.  quia  adhuc  am- 
phitksairi  usus  non  erat,  et  in  eadem  cavca  ctiamferarum  gladiatorumque  munera  spectabantur." 
In  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  scholiast,  adhuc  non  usurps  the  place  of  nondum.  The  first 
amphitheatre  was  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.     Compare  Lipsius, 

de  Jimph.  ai  d  Zell,  ad  loc 187.   Verum  equitis  quoquejam,  &c,     This  corruption  of  taste 

now  spreads  even   to  the  more  educated  classes.     Compare   note  on  verse   182. 188. 

Incertos  oculos.  "  Eyes  continually  wandering  from  one  object  to  another."  i.  e.  attracted 
by  the  variety  and  splendour  of  the  objects  exhibited,  so  as  to  be  uncertain  on  which  to 
>cst.  Consult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Oculi  incerti 
jam  sunt  dubii,  quo  se  vertant  ;  quodfit,  vbi  oculi  magna  rerum  contcmptandarum  varietaie,  modo 
huc,  modo  illuc  trahuntur.u 

189.  Quatuor  aut  plures  aulaea  prcmuntur  in  horas.  "  For  four  hours  or  more  is  the  curtain 
kept  down."  We  haye  rendered  this  literally,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
formerdays.  In  the  ancient  theatres,  when  the  play  began  the  curtain  was  drawn  down 
under  the  stage.  Thus  the  Romans  sai d  tollere  aulaea,  "to  raise  the  curtain,"  when  the 
play  was  done;  and premere  aufaea,  when  the  play  commenced  andthe  performers  appeared. 
Horace,  therefore,  here  alludes  to  a  piece,  which,  for  four  hours  and  upwards,  exhibited  one 
unbroken  spectacle  of  troops  of  horse,  companies  of  foot,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  piece  in 
queslion  is  a  mere  show,  calculated  to  please  the  eye,  without  at  all  improving  the  mind,  of 

the  spectator. 191.  Regum  fortuna,     "The  fortune  of  kings,"  i.  e.  unfortunate  mo- 

narchs. 192.  Petorrita.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm,  1.  6.  104. Naves.    The 

allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  beaks  of  ships  placed  on  vehicles,  and  displayed  as  the  or- 

naments  of  a  triumpbai  pageant. 193.  Captivum  cbur.     Either  richly-wrougbt  articles  of 

ivory  are  here  meant,  or  else  tusks  of  elephants  (dentes  eburnei).  An  argument  in  favour  of 
the  latter  opinion  may  be  drawn  from  Livy,  37.  49.  where,  in  describing  the  triumph  over 
Antiochus,  the  historian  informs  us  that  twelve  bundred  and  thirty  one  denles  eburnei  were 

carried  in  the  procession. Copliva   Corinthus.    "A  captive  Corinth."  i.  e.  a  whole 

Corinth  of  precious  and  costly  articles.  Corinth,  once  so  rich  in  every  work  of  art,  is  here 
used  as  a  general  expression  to  denote  whatever  is  rare  and  valuable.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  Zell:  "  Quasi  dicas,  ein  ganzes  Corinth  von  Gefassen  and  Kunstwerken," 
and  also  that  of  Doring :  "  Per  captivara  Corinthum  splendidissima  etprel iosissima  quaeque 
intellexerim."  Some  commentators,  with  far  less  propriety,  suppose  that  the  allusion  here 
is  to  the  Roman  custom,  of  displaying  in  triumph  represenlations  of  conquered  cities,  made 
ot  ivory  or  wood. 

194.  Democritus.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1. 12.  12. 195.  Divcrsum  confu- 

§a genus panthera  camclo.  "  A  panther  mixed  with  a  carael,  a  dislinct  species,"  i.  e.  distinct 
from  the  common  panlher.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  Camelopard  or  Giraff.  Compare  Var~ 
ro  (L,  4. 20).  "  Ahxandria  camelopardalis  nuper  adducta,  quae  eratjigura,  ut  cpmdus^maculis. 
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utpanthera."     Pliny  (H.  N  8. 18.)  informs  us,  that  a  creature  of  this  species  was  first  shown 

to  the  people  by  Julius  Caesar,  as  a  tame  tiger  was  by  Augustus. 196-  Elephas  albus. 

White  elephants  are  as  great  a  rarity,  almost,  in  our  own  days,  and  their  possession  is  eager- 

ly  sought  after,  and  highly  prized,  by  sorae  of  the  Eastern  potentates. Convertcret.  Supply 

in  se.— — 197.  Spectaret populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis,  &c.  "  He  would  gaze  with  more  atten- 
tion  on  the  people  than  on  the  sports  themselves,  as  affording  him  more  strange  sights  than 

the  very  actor."     Mimn  is  here  taken  in  the  general  signification  of  histrio. 199.  Scrip- 

torcs  autem  narrare  putaret,  &c.  •  "  While  he  would  think  the  writers  told  their  story  to  a 
deaf  ass."  i.  e»  while,  as  for  the  poets,  he  would  think  them  employed  to  about  as  much  pur- 
pose  as  ii  they  viere  telling  their  sto>y  to  a  deaf  ass.  Baxter  compares  the  Greek  saying  : 
hvif  rii  l\iyc  fivQov' b  61  ra  S>ra  ekivei. — > — -200-  Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  cvaluere  sonum,  &c. 
"  For  what  strength  of  lungs  is  able  to  surmount  the  din  vvith  which  our  theatres  resound  ?" 

i.  e.  for  what  actorcan  make  himself  heard  amid  the  uproar  of  our  theatres  ? 202.  Gar- 

ganummugireputes  nemus,  &c.  The  chain  of  Mount  Garganus  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  violent  winds.  Hence  the  roaring  of  the  blast  amid  its  woods 
forras  no  unapt  comparison  on  the  present  occasion.     Compare,  as  regards  Garganus,  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  7. 203.  Et  artes,  divitiaeque  peregrinae.     '« And  the  works  of  art, 

and  the  riches  of  foreign  lands."     Artes  here  refers  to  the  statues,  vases,  and  other  ihings  of 

the  kind,  that  were  displayed  in  the  theafncal  pagerusts   which   the  poet  condemns. 

204.  Quibus  oblitus  actor  quum  stetit  in  scena,  &c.  "Assoonas  the  actor  makes  his  appear- 
ance  on  the  stage,  profusely  covered  with  vvhich,  the  right  hand  runs  to  meet  the  left.*'  i.  e. 
applause  is  given.  The  allusion  in  quibus,  that  is,  in  divitiac,  is  to  purple,  precious  stones, 
costly  apparel,  &.c. — : — 207.  Lana  Tarentino  violns  imilata  veneno.  "  TUe  w°ol  of  his  robe„ 
which  imitates  the  hues  of  the  violet  by  the  aid  of  f  arentine  dye."  i.  e.  his  robe  dyed  witli 
the  purple  of  Tarentum,  and  not  inferior  in  hue  to  the  violet.  Veneno  is  here  taken  in  the 
same  sense  that  <pdpnc.Kov  sometimes  is  in  Greek.  With  regard  to  the  primitive  import  of  the 
term,  compare  Anthon,  ad  Sallust.  Cat.  31, 

208.  Ac  ne  forte putes,  mc,  quac  facerc  ipse  recusem,  &c  Here,  observcs  Hurd,  the  poet 
should  naturally  have  concluded  his  defence  of  the  dramatic  writers  ;  hav<t  g  alleged  eve- 
ry  thing  in  their  favour,  that  could  be  urged  plausibly,  from  thc  stateof  the  Roman  slage  :  the 
genius  of  the  people  :  and  t!\e  several prevailing pradices  of  ill  taste,  wbieh  had  brought  them 
into  disrepute  with  the  best  judges.  But  finding  himself  obliged,  in  the  course  of  this  vindi- 
cation  of  the  modern  stage-poets,  to  censure,  as  sharply  as  their  very  enemies,  the  vices  and 
defects  of  their  poetry  ;  and  fearing  Iest  this  severity  on  a  sort  of  writing,  to  which  he  him- 
seSf  had  never  pretended,  might  be  misinterpreted  as  the  effect  of  envy  only.  and  a  malig- 
nant  disposition  towards  the  art  itself,  under  co\  er  of  pleading  for  its  professors,  he  there* 
fore  frankly  avows  (from  line  208  to  214)  his  preference  of  the  dramafic,  to  every  other  spe- 
cies  of  poetry  ;  declaring  the  sovereignfy  of  its  pathps  over  the  affections,  and  the  magic  of 
its  illusive  scenery  on  the  imagina^ion,  to  be  the  highest  argument  of  poetic  excellence,  the 
last  and  noblest  exercise  of  human  genius. 

209.  Laudare  malignc.    "  Condemn  by  faint  praise." 210.  Ille  per  extentum  fanem  mihi 

posse  videtur  ire  poe.ia.  «'  That  poet  appears  to  me  able  to  walk  upon  the  tight  rope,"  i.  e. 
able  to  do  any  thing,  to  accomplish  the  most  difficult  undertakings  in  his  art.  The  Romans, 
who  were  immpderately  addicted  to  spectacles  of  every  kind,  had  in  particular  esteem  the 
funambuli  or  rope-dancers.  From  the  admiration  excited  by  their  feats,  the  expression  ire 
perextentum  funem,  came  to  denote,  proverbiaily,  an  uncommon  degree  of  excellence  and 
perfection  in  any  thing.  The  allusion  is  here  made  with  much  pleasantry,  as  the  poet  bad 
just  been  rallying  his  countrymen  on  their  fondness  for  these  extraprdijiary  achievements; 

211.  Meum  qui  peclus  inaniter  angit.    "  Who  tortures  my  bosom  by  his  unreal  crea- 

tions,"  i.  e.  by  his  fictions.  Compare  the  expianation  of  Forcellini  Lex  Tot.  Lat.  :  "  Inani- 
ter,  h.  e.  rebus  inanibus  quidemet  ficlis,  movenlibus  tamen.u — -212.  Falsis  terroribus  implet. 
According  to  Hurd,  the  word  inaniter,  on  which  we  have  already  remarked?  as  well  as.  tfte 
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*pi\het/aZsi's  applied  to  ierroribus,  would  express  that  wondrous  force  ot*  dramatic  reprcsen 
iation,  whicli  compelsus  to  take  part  in  feigned  adventures  and  situations,  as  if  they  were 
real ;  and  exercises  the  passions  with  the  same  violence  in  remote.  fancied  sceues.  as  in  the 
present  distr«3ses  of  actual  life. 

214.  Verum  age  et  his,  qui  se  leclori  crederc  maluv.t,  &.c.  As  regards  the  connection  in  the 
train  of  ideas,  comparethe  remarks  of  Hurd  :  "  Onething  still  remained.  Horace  had  ta- 
ken  upon  himself  to  apologise  for  the  Roman  poets  in  general  ;  but,  after  an  encomium  oi> 
the  office  itself,  he  confines  bis  defence  to  the  writers  for  the  stage  only.  In  conclusion 
then,  he  was  constrained,  by  the  very  purpose  of  his  address,  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  be* 
half  of  the  remainder  of  this  neglected  family  :  of  those  who,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  had 
rather  trust  to  tlie  equityof  the  closet,  than  subject  themselves  to  the  caprice  and  insohnce  of  thc 
thcatre.  Now,  as  befqre  in  asserting  the  honour  of  the  stage-poets,  he  every  where  supposes 
the  emperor's  disgust  to  have  sprung  from  thc  wrong  conduct  of  the  poets  themselves,  and 
then  extenuates  the  blame  of  such  conduct,  by  considering,  still  farther,  the  causes  whicii 
gave  rise  to  it;  so  he  prudently  observes  the  same  method  here.  The  politeness  of  his  ad- 
dress  concedes  to  Augustus  the  just  otfence  he  had  taken  to  his  brother-poets  ;  whose  ho- 
nour,  however,  he  contrives  to  save,  by  softening  the  occasions  of  it.  This  is  the  drift  cf 
what  follovvs,  (from  line  214  to  229),  where  he  pleasantly  recounts  the  several  foibles  and  in- 
discretions  of  the  muse  ;  but  in  a  way  that  couldonly  dispose  the  emperorto  smile  at,  or  at 
most  to  pity,  her  infirmities,  not  provoke  his  serious  censure  and  disesteem.  They  amount, 
on  the  whole,  but  to  certain  idlenesses  of  vanity,  the  almost  inseparable  attendants  of  wit, 
as  wellas  beauty  ;  and  may  be  forgiven  in  each,  as  implying  a  strong  desire  to  please,  or  ra- 
ther  as  qaalifying  both  to  please.  One  of  the  most  exceptionable  of  these  vanities  vvas  a 
tbnd  persuasion,  tooreadily  taken  up  by  men  of  parts  and  genius,  that  preferment  is  the  con- 
stant  pay  of  merit ;  and  that,  from  the  moment  their  talents  become  known  to  the  public, 
distinction  and  advancement  are  sure  to  follow." 

"215.  Spectatoris  fastidia  superbi.    "  The  capricious  humour  of  an  arrogant  spectator." 

216.  Curam  redde  brevem.   u  Bestow  in  turn  some  little  attention,"     Compare  the  remarks  oi* 

Hurd,  as  given  by  us  at  verse  214,   and  consult  Various  Readings. 216.  Munus  Apollirte 

dignum.    Alluding  to  the  Palatine  library,  established  by  the  emperor.     Compare  Explana- 

tory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  3  17. 218.  Helicona.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  12.  5. 

219.  Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus,  &c.     Compare  Note  on  verse  214. 220.  Utvinefa 

egomet  caedam  mea.  "  That  I  may  prune  my  ovvn  vineyards."  i.  e.  that  I  may  be  severe 
against  myself  as  well  as  against  others.  Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Ut  vineta  egomet  cae- 
dam  mea  :  Proverbium  in  eos  dicitur  quisibi  volenlesnocent,"  and  aiso  the  explanation  of  Do- 

ring  :  **  Ut  contra  mt  ipsum  disputem  ;  nam  qui  sua  ipsius  vineta  caedit,  sibimet  ipsi  nocet," 

221.  Quum  laedimur,  unum  si  quis  amicorum,  &c.    Horaee  now  touches  upon  the  vanity  oif 

the  poetical  tribe.     Compare  note  on  verse  214. 223.  Quum  loca  jam  recitaia  revohimus 

irrevocali.  "  When,unasked,  vve  repeat  passages  already  read."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Ro- 
inan  custom  of  authors'  reading  their  productions  to  a  eircle  of  friends  or  critics,  in  or- 
<3er  to  ascertain  their  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  work  submitted  to  their  notice- 

■ Jrrevocati.    Equivalent  here  to  injussi.    The  allusion  is  borrowed  frona  the  Roman 

stage,  where  an  actor  vvas  said  revocari,  whose  performance  gave  such  approbation  that  he 
was  recalled  by  the  audience  for  the  purpose  of  repeatiug  it..  or,  as  we  would  say,  was  encor- 

ed. 224.  Non  apparere.     "  Do  not  appear,"  i.  e.  are  not  noticed. 225.  Et  tenui  deduc- 

tapoematafilo.  "  And  ourpoems  spun  out  in  a  fine  thread,"  i.  e.  and  our  finely-wrought 
verses.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  1.  4. — —227.  Commodus  ultro  arcessas, 
"  Thou  vvilt  kindly,  of  tbine  own  accord,  send  for  us." 

229.  Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium,  &c.    Horace  now  touches  upon  a  new  theme.    Fond 
aud  presumptuous,  observeshe,  as  are  the  hopes  of  poets:  it  may  vvell  deserve  a  eerious  cor' 
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sideration,  who  of  them  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  glory  of  princes ;  vrliat  ministers  are 
worth  retaining  in  the  service  of  an  illustrious  virtue,  whose  honours  deraand  to  be  solera- 
nised  with  a  religious  reverence,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  profanation  of  vile  and  un- 
hallowed  hands.  And,  to  support  this  position,  he  alledges  the  example  of  a  great  monarch, 
who  had  dishonoured  himself  by  a  neglect  of  this  care ;  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  when 
master  of  a  vast  empire,  perceived  indeed  the  importance  of  gaining  a  poet  to  his  service  ; 
but,  unluckily,  chose  so  ill,  that  the  encomiums  of  the  bard  whom  he  selected.  only  tar- 
nished  the  native  splendour  of  those  virtues  which  should  have  been  presented  in  their 
fairest  hues  to  the  adrairation  of  the  world.  In  his  appointment  of  artists,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  prince  showed  a  much  truer  judgment.  For  he  suffered  none  but  an  Apelles  and 
a  Lysippus  to  represent  the  form  and  fashion  of  his  person.  But  his  tastc,  which  was  thus 
exact  and  rcfined,  in  what  concerned  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  fine  arts,  took  up  with 
a  Choerilus,  to  transmit  an  image  of  his  mind  to  future  ages  ;  so  grossly  undiscerning  washe 
in  worksof  poetry,  and  the  liberal  offerings  of  the  muse.  (Hurd,  ad  loc.) 

230.  Acdituos.  li  Ministers,"  or  "  keepers."  The  aeditui  were  those  who  took  charge  of 
the  temples  as  keepers  or  overseers.  Since  the  time,  observes  Francis,  when  Augustus  had 
received  divine  honours,  our  poet  looked  upon  his  actions  as  things  sacred.  His  virtue  is 
now  become  a  goddess,  and  has  a  temple  consecrated  to  her,  and  poets  are  the  guardians 

and  keepers  of  its  mysteries.     Compare  with  aeditui  the  Greek  term  vmKdpoi. 233 

Choerilus.  A  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  who  is  mentioned  also  by  Gtuintus  Curtius 
(8.5.8.),  Ausonius  (Ep.  16.),  and  also  by  Acron  and  Porphyrioni  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  promised  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse  that  he  made  iri  his  praise.  One 
of  the  scholiasts  informs  us,  that  Choerilus  could  only  produce  seven  that  were  thought, 
worthy  of  the  prize  offered  by  the  monarch.  Porphyrion's  account  is  iii  more  general  lan- 
guage,  "  Hujus  omnino  septem  versus  laudahantur."  As,  however,  Strabo,  (14. — voL  5.  p. 
693.  ed.  Tzschk.)  and  Athenaeus  (8.  356. — vol.  3.  p.  238.  ed.  Schweigh.)  have  preserved  a 
translation  in  seven  hexameters,  executed  by  Choerilus,  of  an  Assyrian  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  some  have  been  led  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  of  these  the 
scholiast  speaks.  It  is  also  stated,  that  this  same  poet,  having,  by  a  piece  of  presumption» 
consented  to  receive  a  blow  for  every  line  of  the  Panegyric  on  Alexander  which  sbould  be 
rejected  by  the  judges,  suffered  severely  for  his  folly.     There  were  several  other  poets  of 

the  same  name.     Compare  Suidas,  s.  v. Incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis,  &c.    "  Who 

owed  to  his  rough  and  ill-formed  verses  the  Philippi,  royal  coin,  that  he  received."  Acron. 
in  his  scholium  on  the  357th  verse  cf  the  Epistletp  the  Pisos,  relates,  that  Alexander  told 
Choerilushe  would  rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Choerilus.  Some 
commentatorshave  therefore  supposed,  that  Horace  has  altered  the  story,  in  order  the  better 
tosuithisargument,  andthat,  if  Alexander  did  bestow  any  sum  of  money  upon  Choerilus,  it 

was  on  condition  that  he  should  never  write  about  him  again. Philippos.    Gold  pieces, 

with  Philip's  head  upon  them,  tbence  called  Phiiippi. 

235.  Sed  veluti  traclata  mtam  labcmque  remittunt,  &c.    "  But  as  ink,  when  touched,  leaves 
behmd  ita  mark  and  a  stain,  so  writers,  generally  speaking,  soil  by  paltry  verse  distinguished 

actions." 240.  Alius  Lysippo.    "  Any  other  than  Lysippus."    Compare  the  Greek  idiom 

aXAos  Avo-imrov,  of  which  this  is  an  iraitation,  and  also  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  16.  10. 

Duccret  aera  fortis  Altxandri  vultum  simulantia.    "Mould  in  brass  the  features  of  the 

vaiiant  Alexander."  Literally,  "fashion  the  brass  representivrg  the  features,  &c.  Ducere, 
when  applied,  as  in  the  present  instahce,  to  metal,  means  to  forge,  mould,  of  fashion  out, 
according  to  some  proposed  modei.  As  regards  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  compare  Lemprieris 
Classical  Dict.  Anthon's  eiLs.v,- — -241.  Quod  si  judicium  sublilc  videndis  arlibns  itlud,  &c. 
"  But  wert  thou  to  call  that  acute  perception,  which  he  possessed  in  examining  into  otber 
arts,  to  literary  productions  and  to  these  gifts  of  the  Muses,  thou  wouldst  swear  that  hc 
hadbeenborn  in  thf1  thick  air  of  the  Boeotians."  i,  e.  was  as  stupid  a?  any  Boectian 
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Boeotian  cj.  vjustly,  t!ie  nanies  oi'  Pindav,  Epaniinondas,  Plu 

tarcb,   aod   other  oativ  .  untry  with  sufficiently  prove.     ?»luch  of  this  sarcasm  on 

Ibe  national  character of  the  Boeotians  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  malignant  wit  of 
their  Attic  neight 

215.  At  neque  ded  corant  iua  dc  sc  judicia,  Lc  As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train  of 
ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Ilurd  :  '•  The  poet  makes  a  double  use  of  the  ill  judgment 
of  Alexander.  For  nothing  could  bctter  demonstrate  the  importance  of  poetry  to  tbe  ho- 
nour  of  greatncss,  than  thatthis  illustrious  conqueror,  without  any  particular  knowledge  or 
discerrjment  in  the  art  itself,  should  think  himself  concerned  to  court  its  assistance.  And, 
then,  wbat  could  be  more  likely  to  engage  the  eraperor's  farther  protection  and  love  of 
poetry,  than  the  insinuation  (which  is  raade  with  infinite  address)  that,  as  he  honoured  it 
cqually,  so  he  understood  its  merits  much  better  ?  For  (from  line  245  to  248,  where,  by  a 
beautiful  concurrence.  the  flattery  of  his  prince  falls  in  with  the  more  honest  purpose  of 
doing  justice  to  the  raemory  nf  his  friends)  itwasnot  the  same  unintelligent  liberality. 
wbich  had  cherished  Choerilus,  that  poured  the  full  stream  of  Caesar's  bounty  on  such 
persons  as  Varius  and  Virgil.  And,  as  if  the  spirit  of  these  inimitable  poets  had,  at  once. 
seized  him.  he  breaks  away  in  abolder  strain  (from  line  243  to  250)  to  sing  ihe  triumphs  of 
an  art,  which  espressed  tbe  manners  and  the  mind  in  fuller  and  more  durable  relief,  than 
painting  or  even  sculpture  had  ever  been  able  to  give  to  the  external  figure:  and  (from 
line  250  to  the  end)  apologises  for  himself  in  adopting  the  humbler  epistolary  species,  when 
a  warmth  of  inclination  and  the  unrivalled  glories  of  bis  prince  were  continually  urging 
iiim  on  to  the  nobler,  encomiastic  poetry.  His  excuse,in  short.is  taken  from  the  conscious 
inferiority  oi  his  genius,  and  a  tenderness  fur  the  fame  of  the  emperor,  which  is  never  more 
injured  than  by  the  officious  sedulity  of  bad  poets  to  do  it  honour.  And  with  this  apology, 
one  while  condescending  to  the  unfeigned  humility  of  a  person,  sensible  of  the  kind  and 
measure  of  his  abilities.  and  then  again,  sustaining  itself  by  a  freedom,  and  even  fami- 
liarity,  which  real  merit  knows,  on  certain  occasions,  to  take  wifbout  offenc.e,  the  episfle 
concludes." 

246.  Multa  dantis  cum  laude.  u  With  high  encomiums  on  the  part  of  hira  who  bestowed 
them."  Dar.tis  is  here  elegantly  substituted  for  lua.  The  clause  may  also  be  rendered, 
but  witb  less  spirit.  "  with  great  praise  bestowed  upon  him  who  gave  them,"  i.  e.  bestowed 

by  those  who  have  received  the  favours  of  their  prince. 247-   Varius.     Compare  Expla* 

natory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  1. 248.  A'ec  magis  expressi  rultus  per  aenea  signa,  &c.   As  regarcs 

the  sentiment  here  expressed,  compare  Ode  4.  8.  13.  seqq. 250.  Apparcn!.     Eqaivalent 

to  exspleniescunt. Sennoiies  repentes  ver  humum.     The  poet  alludes  to  his   Satires  and 

Epistles. 251.   Quam  res  componere  gestas.     li  Than  tell  of  exploits." ^252.  Arces  mon- 

tibus  impositas.    The  allusion  appears  to  be  to  fortresses  erected  by  Augustus  to  defend  the 

borders  of  the  empire. 253.  Barbara  regna.     "  Barbarian  realms,"  i.  e.  the   many  Bar- 

barian  kingdoms  subdued  by  thee. 255.  Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibeniia  Janum. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  15.  8. 258.  Recipit.    In  the  sense  of  admittit. 

260.   Sedulitas  autem  stulte,  quem   diligit,  iirguet.     "For  ofiiciousness  foolishly   disgusts  the 

person  whom  it  loves." 261.   Quum  se  commendat,     "  When  it  strives  to  recommend 

itself." 262.  Discit     Equivalent  here  1o  arripit.     The  aliusion  is  to  the  individual  flat- 

tered  or  courted. 264.  Xil  moror  officium.     "lvalue  not  that  officious  respect  which 

causes  me  uneasiness."     Horace  is  generally  supposed  to  introduce  here  Maecenas,  or  some 
other  patron  of  the  day,  utteringthese  words,  and  expressing  the  annoyance  occasioned  bv 

the  officiousness  of  poetical  flatterers. Jcneque  jicloin  pejus  vultu,  &c.     "  And  neither 

bave  I  the  wish  to  be  displayed  to  the  view  in  wax,  with  my  countenance  formed  for  the 

worse,"  i.  e-  with  disfigured  looks- 267.  Pingui  munere.     "Withthe  stupid  presenf/"  i.  e. 

carmine  pingui  Minercafacto.     Compare  the  explanation  of  Zeune  :  "  Pingui,  quod  ingenio 
ct  arle  carct.—— .268,  Cum  scriptorc  meo.    '[  With  my  panegyrist." Capsa  porrectm  aperta. 
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h  Stretched  out  to  view  in  an  open  box."     Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast.  "  foc 
rectus :  quasi  mortuus  in  ferrtro,'"  and  also  that  of  Doring  :  "  Omnium  conspectui  quantus 

quantus  est  expositus."     Consult  Various  Readings. 269.  Jn  vicum  vendentcm.     "  Into  the 

street  where  tbey  sell."     Literally:  "  into  the  street  that  sells."     The    Vicus   Thurarius  is 

meant. 270.  Chartis  ineptis.     The  allusion  is  to  writings  so  foolish  and  unworthy  of  pe- 

rusal,  as  soon  to  find  their  vvay  to  the  grocers,  and  subserve  the  humbler  but  more  useful 
e.fliployment  of  wrappers  for  small  purchases. 


tEPlSTLE  2.  This  Epistle  is  also  in  some  degree  criticab  Juliua  Florus,  a  friend  of  our 
poefs,  on  leaving  Rome  to  attendTiberius  in  one  of  his  military  expeditions,, 
asked  Horace  to  send  him  some  lyric  poems:  and  wrote  to  bim  afterwards,  complaining  of 
hisneglect.  The  poet  offers  vafious  excuses.  One  of  these  arose  from  the  multitude  of 
bad  and  conceited  poets,  with  which  the  capital  swarmed.  Accordingly  his  justification 
is  enlivened  with  much  raillery  on  the  vanity  of  contemporary  authors,  and  their  insipid 
compliments  to  each  other,  while  the  whole  is  animated  with  a  fine  spirit  of  criticism,  and 
with  valuable  precepts  for  our  instru^tion  in  poctry. — This  has  also  been  parodied  by  Pope 
Inthe  same  style  as  the  precedingepistle. 


1.  Flore.    To  this  same  individual,  who  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  Trberias,  the  third 

Epistle  of  the  first  Book  is  inscribed. Neroni.  Alluding  to  Tiberius  (Claudius  Tiberius 

Nero,)  the  future  emperor. 3.   Tibure.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odel.7.  13.- — - 

Gabiis.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  1L  7* Et  tecum  sic  agat.     "  And  should 

treat  with  thee  as  follows." Hic  et  candidus,  et  talos  a  vertice,  i&c.     "  This  boy  is  both  fah* 

and  handsome  frOm  head  to  foot."  Candidus  does  not  here  refer  to  the  mind,  as  some  com- 
inentators  suppose,  but  to  the  complexion,  and  the  allusion  appears  to  be  a  general  one,  to 
the  bright  look  of  health  which  the  slave  is  said  to  have,  and  which  would  form  so  import- 

ant  a  feature  in  the  enumeration  of  his  good  qualities. 5.  Fiet  eritque  tuus.    "  He  shali 

become,  and  shall  be.  thine."    An  imitation  of  the   technical  language  of  a  bargain. 

Nummorum  millibus  octo.  "  For  eight  thousand  sesterces."  A  little  over  $280  of  our  cur- 
rency. — — 6.  Vernd  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriks*  "  A  slave  ready  in  his  services  at 
his  master's  nod."  i.  e,  prompt  to  understand  and  obey  every  nod  of  his  masfer.  Verna, 
which  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense  for  servus,  properly  denotes  a  slave  born  beneatb  the 

roof  of  his  master.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  66. 7.  Literulis  Graecis 

imbutus.  "  Having  some  little  knowledge  of  Greek."  This  would  enhance  his  value,  as 
Greek  was  then  much  spoken  at  Rome*  It  would  qualify  him  also  for  the  office  of  avayvcoa- 
t^s,  or  reader.  Slaves  who  showed  marks  of  superior  capacity  were  often  instructed  in  li- 
terature  and  the  Hberal  arts>  and  commanded,  in  consequence,  a  much  higher  price  than 
others.    Terence,  Hyginus,  Phaedrus,  &c.  are  familiar  instances  of  slaves  thus  educated. 

-8.  Argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda.     "  Thou  wilt  shape  any  thing  out  of  him,  as  ont  of  so 

much  moist  clay."  i.  e.  thou  mayest  mould  him  into  any  sbape  at  pleasure,  like  soft  clay. 
Horace  here  omits,  according  to  a  very  frequent  custom  on  bis  part,  the  term  that  indicates 

cpmparison,  such  as  veluti,  sicuti,  or  some  other  equivalent  expression. 9.  Quin  etiam  ca- 

net  indoctum,  sed  dulce  bibenti.  "  Besides,  he  will  sing  in  a  way  devoid,  it  is  true,  of  skill,  yet 
pleasing  enough  to  one  who  is  engaged  over  his  cup.1'    Compare  the  version  of  Wieland  : 

"  Er  singt  sogar,  nicht  eben  nach  der  Kunst, 
doch  angenehm  genug  zum  vollen  Becher." 

10.  Fidemlevant.    '•  Diminish  our  confidence  in  a  person." 11.  Extrudere,    "  To  get 

inem  off  hrs  hamd"?  "     To  palm  them  off  on  another, 12.  Res  urgwt  rnennlla,     ''  No  ne 
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uessity  drives  me  to  this  step."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Non  difficultas,  non 

aes  alienum  mc  cogit  ad  merces  cxtrudcndas." Mco  sum  pauper  in  aerc.     "  I  am   in   narrow 

circumstances,  I  confess,  yet  owe  no  man  any  thing."  A  proverbial  expression  most  proha- 
bly.     The  scholiast  merely  remarks  in  explanation  of  it  :  "  Nihil  alicui  quidquam  dcbco" 

13.  Mangomim.     Mango  is  thought  hy  some  etyraologists  to  be  shortened  frora  manga- 

no,  a  derivative  of  poyyavov,  "  jugglery,"  *'  deception."  Perhaps  the  other  meaning  of  ^dy 
-avov,  "  a  drug,"  or  "  paint,"  would  answer  better,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  an  artifice  re- 
sorted  to  by  the  slave-dealer  in  order  to  give  a  fresh  and  healthy  appearance  to  the  slave 

offered  for  sale. Non  temcre  a  mc  quivis  fcrrct  idem.     "  It  is  not  every  one  that  would  rea- 

dily  get  the  same  bargain  at  my  i.ands."     The  common  language  of  knavish  dealers  in   all 

ages. 14.   Scmel  hic  cessavit,  et,  utjit,  &c.     "  Once,  indeed,  be  was  in  fault,  and  hid  him- 

self  behind  the  stairs,  through  fear  of  the  pendent  whip,  as  was  natural  enough."  We  have 
adopted  tbe  arrangementof  Doring,  by  which  in  sc&lis  latuit  arejoined  in  construction, 
and pcndcntis  has  ageneral  reference  to  the  whips  hangins;  up  in  any  part  of  the  bouse. 
The  place  behind  the  stairs,  in  a  Roman  house,  was  dark  and  fit  for  concealment,  and  hence 
Cicero  (pro  Mil.  c.  15.)  in  speaking  of  Clodius,  observes,  "  cum  se  illefugiens  in  scalarumte- 
nebris  abdidissel."  Most  commentators,  however,  prefer  connecting pendentis,  1n  construc- 
tion,  with  in  scalis,  giving  laJ.uit  the  rneaning  of  "  he  absconded,"  and  supposing  it  to  be  al- 
ways  the  custom  at  Rome  for  the  vvhip  to  hang  on  the  stair-case,  in  order  that  the  slaves 
might  have  the  fear  of  punishment  continually  before  their  eyes.  (Compare,  in  favour  of 
this  latter  opinion,  the  remarks  of  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  2.pt.  3.  p.  172.  who  refers  to 
Aristophanes,  Ran.  631.)  Whatever  the  true  construction  may  be,  however,  one  thing  at 
least  is  evident,  that  the  slave-dealer  endeavours,  by  the  use  of  cessavit,  to  smooth  over  the 
iaults  of  his  slave,  when  it  is  very  apparent,  froro  all  that  he  says  of  him,  that  he  was  an  ac- 

tual  runaway. 16.  Excepia  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedit.     "  If  his  running  away  and  hiding 

hiraself  on  that  occasion,  which  I  have  just  excepted,  does  not  offend  thee."  Absconding 
was  regarded  as  so  considercblp  s  ^ault  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  that  a  dealer  was  obliged  to 
mention  it  particularly,  or  the  saie  was  void, 

17.  llle  ferat  pretium,  poenae  securus,  opinor.  "  The  slave-dealer  may  after  this,  I  think. 
carry  off  the  price,  fearless  of  any  legal  punishment.'  The  poet  now  resumes.  Ihe  law 
cold  notreach  the  slave-merchant  in  ^uch  a  case,  and  compel  him  to  pay  damages  orrefund 
the  purchase-money,  for  he  had  actuaily  spoken  of  the  slave's  having  once  been  a  fugitive, 

though  he  had  endeavoured,  by  his  Janguage,  to  soflen  down  the  offence. 18.  Prudens 

emiitivitiosum  ;  dicta  tibicstlex.  "  Thou  hast  purchased,  with  thine  eyes  open,  a  good-for- 
nothing  slave  ;  the  condition  of  the  bargain  was  expressly  told  thee."  i.  e.  his  having  onco 

been  a  fugitive. 19.  Hunc.    Alluding  to  the  slave-dealer. 20.  Dixi  me  pigrum  pro- 

jiciscenti  tibi,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  Thou  hast  no  better 
claim  on  rae  in  the  present  instance  than  thou  wouldst  have  on  the  slave-dealer  in  the  case 
•which  I  have  just  put.  I  told  thee  expressly,  on  thy  departure  frora  Rome,  that  I  was  one 
of  indolent  habits,  and  totally  unfit  for  such  tasks,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  thou  com- 

plainest  of  my  not  writing  to  thee  ! 21.   Talibus  ojjiciis prope  mancum.     "  That  I  was  alto- 

gether  unfit  for  such  tasks."  Literally,  "  that  I  was  almost  deprived  of  hands  for  such 
tasks."     A  strong  but  pleasing  expression.     Compare  the  remark  of  Torrentius :  "  Mancus 

proprie  sine  manu,     Transfertur  ad  inanima  pro  debilis,  imbecillus,  inutilis." 23.  Quid 

tumprofeci,  &c.  "  What  did  I  gain  then  when  I  told  tbee  this,  if,  notwirhstandin»,  thou 
assailest  the  very  conditions  that  make  for  roe  ?"  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring : 
"  Quid  mihi  profuit  libera  pigritiae  meae  inscribendis  literis  professio,  si  nikilominus  de  iis, 

auaetecum  depactus  sum,  meimpugnas? 24.  Super  hoc.     "  Moreover." 25.  Mcndax. 

"  False  to  my  promise." 

26.  Luculli  miles,  &c.    We  have  here  the  second  excuse  that  Horace  assigns  for  not 
Tvriting.    Apoet  jn  easy  circumstances  should  make  poetry  no  more  than  an  amnsemen 
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.—  CoUecta  vlatica  muUis  acrumnis.  "  A  little  stock  of  money  which  he  had  »ot  toEetfrer 
by  dint  of  rnany  hardships."  The  idea  implied  in  viatica  is,  something  which  is  to  furnish 
the  means  of  future  support,  as  well  as  of  present  comfort,  but  more  particularly  the  for- 
mer.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  ;'  Viatica,  quibus  sustentatus  reliquae  vitae  spa- 
tium  decurreret/  and  that  of  Bothe  :  "Viatica,  caslrcnsem  pecuniam  hoc  loco  significant,  vel 

facultates  el  peculium  militum  ;  utSuet.Caes.G8.    Gell.7.2." 27.   Ad  assem.     "  Entirely," 

or  more  literally,  "tothe  last  penny." 30.  Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit,ut  aiunt,&c. 

"  He  dislodged,  as  the  sfory  goes,  a  royal  garrison,  from  a  post  very  strongly  forlified  and 
rich  in  many  things."  The  allusion  in  regale  is  either  to  Mithridates  or  Tigranes,  wkh  both 
of  whom  Lucullus  carried  on  war.  Dacier  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  thinks  that  the 
place  meant  was  Nisibis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  which  Tigranes  had  put  his  treasures, 

with  a  large  garrison,  under  the  coramand  of  his  brother. 32.  Donis  honestis.    Alluding 

to  the  iorques,  phalerae,  &c.     On  the   subject  of  the  Roman  military  rewards,  consult 

Brouhhus,  ad  Tibull.  p.  23. 33.  Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum.     "  He  re- 

ceives,  besides,  twenty  thousand  sesterces."     Over  $650  of  our  currency. 34.  Practor 

"The  general."  The  te rm  praelor  is  here  used  in  its  earlier  acception.  It  was  originally 
applied  to  afJ  who  esercised  either  civil  or  military  authority;  (Praetor  :  is  quipraeit  jure 

et  exercitu  ) 36.   Timido  quoque.     "  Even  to   a  coward." 39.  Post  haec  illc  catus,  quan- 

iumvis  rusticus  inquit.     "  Upon  this,  the  cunning  fellow,  a  mere  rustic  though  hewas,  re- 

plied." 40.  Zonam.    "  His  purse."     The  girdle  or  belt  served  sometimes  forapurse. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  purse  hung  from  the  neck.  Horace  applies  this  story  to  his 
own  case.  The  soldier  fought  bravely,  as  long  as  necessity  drove  hirri  to  the  step  ;  when, 
however,  he  had  made  good  his  Iosses,  he  concerned  himself  no  more  about  venturing  on 
desperate  enterprises.  So  the  poet,  while  his  means  were  contracted,  wrote  verses  for  a 
support.  Now,  however,  that  he  has  obtained  a  competency,  the  inclination  for  verse  has 
departed. 

41.  Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit.     Horace  came  to  Rorae  with  his  father,  at  the  age  of  nine 
orten  years,  and  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Orbilius  Pupillus.     Compare  "  Life 

of  Horace,"  page  ii.  of  this  volume. 42.  Iratus  Gmiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles.    The 

poet  alludesto  the  lliadof  Homer,  which  he  read  at  school  with  his  preceptor,  and  with 

which  the  Roman  youth  commonly  began  their  studies. 43    Bonae  Athenae.    "  Kind 

Athens."  The  epithet  here  applied  to  this  celebrated  city  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  The  po- 
et  speaks  of  it  in  the  language  of  fond  and  grateful  recollection,  for  the  benefits  which  he 

tbere  received  iri  the  more  elevated  departments  of  instruction. Artis.    The  term  ars  is 

here  u^ed  in  the  sense  of  doctrina,  "  learning,'1  and  the  reference  is  to  the  philosophical  stu- 

dies  pursued  by  Horace  in  the  capital  of  Attica. 44.  Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere 

iectum.  "  That  I  mightbe  able,  namely,  to  distinguish  a  straight  line  from  a  curve."  Comr 
mentators  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  sense  of  this  clause.  Sanadon,  who  is  fol- 
lowedby  Zeune,  Doring,  and  others,  maintains,  that  the  reference  is  simply  a  moral  one, 
and  that  reclum  here  denotes  what  is  in  accordance  whh  the  precepts  of  virtue,  while  cur- 
xum  means  what  is  in  opposition  to  them.  From  this  explanation  vve  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
senting.  The  poet  evidently  alludes  to  the  geometrical  studies,  which  were  deemed  ab- 
solutely  necessary,  by  the  followers  of  the  Academy,  to  the  understanding  of  the  sublime 
doctrines  that  were  taught  within  its  precincts.  How  much  Plato,  indeed,  valued  mathema- 
tical  studies,  and  how  necessary  a  preparation  he  thought  them  for  higher  speculations,  ap- 
pears  from  the  inscription  which  he  placed  over  the   door  of  his  school :  ObSels  aymfitT^roi 

etfftrw,  "  Let  no  one  esnter  here  who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry." 45.  Silvas  Acadc- 

mi.  Alluding  to  the  school  of  Plato.  The  place,  which  the  philosopher  made  choice  of  for 
this  purpose,  wasapublic  grove,  called  Acadernus,  which  received  itsappellation,  according 
to  some,  from  Hecademus,  who  left  it  to  the  citizens  for  the  purposeof  gymnastic  exercises. 
Adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres,  planted  with  lofty  plane-trees,  and  intersect- 
ed  by  a  gentle  stream,  it  afforded  a  delightful  retreat  for  philosopby  and  the  muses.    Witbfe 
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Ihifl  enclosure  Plato  possessed,  as  a  part  ot'  his  liumble  patrimony,  purchased  at  tlie  price  of 
three  thousand  drachmae,  a  small  garden,  in  which  he  opened  a  scliool  for  the  reception  ot' 
those  who  might  bc  inclined  to  attend  his  instructions.  Ilcnce  the  name  Academy,  given 
to  the  school  of  this  philosopher,  and  which  it  retained  long  aftcr  his  dcccase.  As  regards 
the  philosophical  studies  of  Ilorace,  compare  page  ii.  of  this  volume- 

47-  Clmlis  acstus.     "  The  tide  of  civil  commotion." 1S.   Cacsaris  Auguli  non  rcspon- 

sttra  laccrtis.     -  Destincd  to  prove  an  unequal  match  for  tbe   strength  of  Augustus  Caesar." 

49.  SimuL     For  simui  ac. Philippi.     Compare  "  Life   of  Horace,"  page  ii.   of  this 

volume.  Philippi,  the  scene  of  the  memorable  contlicts  wbich  closed  the  last  struggle  o( 
Roman  freedom,  was  a  city  of  Thrace,  built  by  Philip  of  iMacedon,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Thasian  colony  of  Crenidae,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Pangaeus.  The  valuable  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  importancc. 
When  Macedonia  and  Thrace  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  the  advantages  attendingthe 
peculiar  situation  of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  there  ;  and  we  know, 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (16.  12.),  that  it  was  already  at  that  period  one  of  tbe 
most  flourishing  cities  of  part  of  the  empire.     Its  ruins  still  retain  tbe  name  of  Filibah, 

(Mannert,  Gcogr.  vol.7.  p.  232.) 50.  Decisis  kumilem  pcnnis,  inopemque,  &c.     "  Bronght 

low  with  clipped  wings,  and  destitute  of  a  paternal  dwelling  and  estate."  i.   e.  and  stripped 

of  my  patrimony. 51.  Paupertas  impulit  audax,  &c     We   must  not   understand  these 

words  literally,  as  if  Horace  never  wrote  verses  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,    but   that  he 

did  not  apply  himself  to   poetry,   as  a   profession,  before  that  tirae. 52.  Scd,  quod  non 

desit,  habenlem,  quue  poterunt  unquam  satis  erpurgare  cicutae,  &c.  "  But,  what  doses  of 
hemlock  will  ever  sufficiently  liberate  me  from  my  frenzy,  now  that  I  have  all  which  is 
surficient  for  my  wants,  if  I  do  not  think  it  better  to  rest  than  to  write  verses."  i.  e.  but, 
now,  having  a  competency  for  all  my  wants,  l  should  be  a  perfect  madman  to  abandon  a 
life  of  tranquillity,  and  set  up  again  for  a  poet,  and  no  hemlock  would  be  able  to  espel  mv 
frenzy.  Commentators  are  puzzled  to  know  how  a  poison,  like  hemlock,  could  ever  have 
been  taken  as  a  remedy.  Taken  in  a  large  quantity  it  i3  undoubtedly  fatal,  and  it  was  em- 
ployed  in  this  way  by  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  despatching  criminals,  as  the  history 
of  Socrates  testifies  ;  but  when  employed  in  small  portions  it  was  found  to  be  a  useful  me- 
dicine.  Horace  speaks  of  it  here  as  a  frigorific.  For  an  enumeration  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  hemlock,  consult  Sprengel,  HUtoire  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  5.  p.  474.  seqq.  (French 
iransl.)  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  Lambinus's  emendation  of  sicyae  ("  cupping- 
glasses")  for  cicutae,  although  this  would  prove,  it  is  confessed,  no  bad  remedy  against  the 
humourof  makingverses,  especially  if  the  patient  wrere  well  scarified. 

55.  Singula  denobis  anni  pracdantur  eunies  ;  "  The  years,  that  go  by,  rob  us  o/  one  thina 
after  another."     Horace   now  brings  forward  his  third  reason  for  not  continuing  to  wriUr^ 
verses.   He  was  at  this  time  in  his  fifty-first  year,  and  too  old  for  the  task-  Compare  "  (%bp- 

nological  Arrangement  of  the  works  of  Horace,"  page  xxvn.  of  this  volume. 57.  TeiAnt 

extorquere poemata.    "  They  are  now  striving  to  wrest  from  me  poetry.''  i.  e.  to  depriveine 

of  my  poetic  powers. Quidfaciam  vis  ?  "  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  i.  e.  on  wbat 

kind  of  verse  wouldst  thou  have  me  employ  myself  ? 53.  Denique  von  omnes  eadem  mi~ 

ranlur  amantque.  The  difference  of  tastes  among  mankind  furnishes  Horace  with  a  fourth 
excuse,  such  as  it  is,  for  not  writing.    The  poet,  however,  knew  his  ovvn  powers  too  well  to 

be  much,  if  at  all,  in  earnest  here. 59.  Carmine.     "  In  Lyric  strains." 60.  Biomis 

scrmonibus  el  salenigro.  *'  With  satires  written  in  the  manner  of  Bion,  and  wita  the  keenest 
raillery."  The  individual  here  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Bion,  is  the  same  that  was 
surnamed  Boristhenites,  from  his  native  place  Borysthenes.  He  was  both  a  philosopher  and 
apoet;  but,  as  a  poet,  remarkable  for  his  bitter  and  virulent  satire.    He  belonged  to  the 

Cyrenaic  sect.    Compare  Diogenes  Laertius,  4.  46.  scqq. Sale  nigro,    The  epithet  nigra 

is  here  used  with  pecuiiar  reference  to  tbe  sevevity  of  the  satire  with  vrbich  an  individuaj  1s 
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assailed.  In  the  same  sense  the  verses  of  Archilochus  (Epist.  1.39.  3.)  are  termed  aln. — - 
61.  Tres  mifii  convivae prope  dissentire  vidtntur.  "  They  appear  to  me  to  differ  almost  like 
three  guests."  The  particle  ot  comparison  (vcluti  or  sicuti)  is  again  omitted,  in  accordance 
with  the  frequent  custotn  of  Hcrace.  Compare  note  on  verse  8.  The  parties,  who  appear 
to  the  poet  to  differ  in  the  way  that  he  describes,  are  those  whose  respective  tastes  in  matters 
of  poetry  he  has  just  been  describing. 64.  Invisum.    "  Of  unpleasant  savour." 

65.  Praeter  cetera.  "Aboveall."  Equivalent  to  prae  caeteris  aliis.  The  reason  here 
assigned  is  not,  like  the  last,  a  mere  pretext.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  a  great  city,  and  the 
variety  of  business  transacted  there,  occasion  such  distraction  of  spirit  as  must  ever  greatly 

disturb  a  poet's  commerce  with  the  muse. 67.  Hic  sponsum  vocat.     "  This  one  calls  me 

to  go  bait  for  him." Auditum  scripta.    "  To  hear  him  read  his  works."    Alluding  to  the 

custom  of  an  author's  reading  his  productions  betore  friends,  and  requesting  their  opinions 

upon  the  merits  of  the  piece  or  pieces. 68.  Cubat.    "  Lies  sick."    Compare  Serm.  1. 

9.  18. In  colle  Quirini  hic  extremo  in  Aventino.    The  Mons  Quirinalis  was  at  the  northern 

extremity  of  the  city:  and  the  Mons  Aventinus,  at  the  southern.  Hence  the  pleasantry  of 
the  expression  which  follows:  "  intervalla  liumane  commoda.u  The  Quirinal  mount  derived 
its  name,  according  to  the  Roman  writers,  from  Quirinus,  or  Romulus,  who  had  a  temple 
erected  here,  on  the  spot  where  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Julius  Proculus.  (Compare 
Piutarch,  vit.  Rom. — Livy.  1.16. — Aurel.  Yict.vit.  Rom.)  The  temple  was  first  built  by 
Numa  (Dion.  Hal.  2.  63.),  but  was  aftervvards  reconstructed  with  greater  magnificence  by 
Papirius  Cursor,  the  dictator.  (Liv.  10. 46.)  Some  vestiges  of  the  edifice  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Jesuits,  close  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrea,  a  Monte  Carallo.  As  regards 
the  Aventine  mount,  the  origin  of  the  name  seems  quite  undetermined,  though  it  vvas  cur- 
rently  reported  to  have  been  derived  from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  .  of  Alba,  who  was  bu- 
ried  there.  One  part  of  this  mount  was  called  Remuria,  from  Remus,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  statioo  here  when  consultingthe  auspices  with  a  view  to  the  fouhding  of  Rome. 
Compare  Feslus,s.  v.  Remurinus  Ager.  «'  Remurinus  ager  dictus,  quia  possessus  est  a  Remo, 
et  habitatio  Remi.  Rerauria  item  in  Aventino  dicta,  namque  Aventinum  in  quo  habilaret%  ele- 
gisse  Remum  dicunt ;  unde  vocitatam  Remuream  aiunt,  locum  summo  Aventino,  ubi  de  urbe 
condenda  fuerat  auspicalus" 

70.  Intervalla  humane  commoda.  "A  comfortable  distance  for  a  man  to  walk."  An 
ironical  allusion  to  the  great  distance  between  the  Quirinal  and  Aventine  mounts.  Compare 
the  comraencement  of  the  preceding  note.  Voss  renders  humane  commoda  by,  "  von 
hubscher  Gemitchlichkeit ;"  and  Wieland,  the  whole  expression  by,  "  ein  hubscher  Zvvis- 
chenraum."     Neither  of  them,  hovvever,   appears  to  have  given  the  full  force  of  humane. 

Verumpurae  sunt  plateae,  &c.     The  poet  here  supposes  Florus,  or  some  other  person,  to 

urge  this  in  reply.     'Tis  true,  it  is  a  long  way  between  the  Quirinal  and  Aventine,  "but  theo 

the  streets  are  clear,"  and  one  can  raeditate  uninterrupted  by  the  way. 72.  Festinat 

calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemior.  The  poet  rejoins  :  Aye,  indeed,  the  streetsare  very  clear : 
«'  A  builder,  for  instance,  in  agreat  heat,  hurries  along  with  his  mules  and  porters."  Calidus 

iaay  be  rendered  raore  familiarly  ;  "  puffing  and  blowing." Redemlor.    By  this  term  is 

meant  a  contractor  or  master-builder.    Compare  Ode  3. 1.  35. 73.  Torquet  nunc  lapidem, 

nunc  ingens  macliina  lignum.  "  A  machine  rears  at  one  moment  a  stone,  at  another  a  pon- 
derous  beam."  Torquet  does  not  here  refer,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  to  the  dragging 
alongof  the  articles  alluded  to,  but  to  their  being  raised  on  bigh,  either  by  means  of  a  wind- 

lass  or  a  combination  of  pulleys. 74.  Tristia  robustis  ludantur  funera  plaustris.    Horace 

elsewhere  takes  notice  of  the  cotifusion  and  tumult  occasioned  at  Rorae  by  the  meeting  of 
funerals  and  waggons.  Serm.  1.  6.  42. 

78.  Rite  ctiens  Bacchi.    "  Due  worshippers  of  Bacchus."  i.  e.  duly  enrolled  araong  the 
foUowers  of  Bacchus.    This  deity,  as  well  as  Apollo,  was  regarded  as  a  tutelary  divinity  of 
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tije  poets,  and  one  of  the  summits  of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  him. 80.  Et  coiitacta  seqid 

testigia  vatum  ?  u  And  to  tread  close  in  the  footsteps  of  genuine  bards,  until  I  succeed  in 

coniing  up  with  them  ?"  Consult  Various  Readings. 81.  Jngcnium,  sibiquod  vacuas  de- 

sumsit  Athcuas.  '«  A  man  of  genius,  who  has  chosen  forhimself  the  calm  retreat  of  Athens." 
Jngenium  quodis  here  put  for  Jngcniosus  qui.  As  regards  tbe  epithet  vacuas,  compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  7.  45.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  should  be  here  care- 
fully  noted.  It  had  been  objected  to  Horace,  that  he  might  very  well  make  verses  in  walk- 
ing  along  the  streets.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  showing  that  this  notion  is  false ;  ke  will  also 
show  it  to  be  ridiculous.  For,  says  he,  at  Athens  itself,  a  city  of  but  scanty  population  com- 
pared  with  Rome,  a  man  of  genius,  who  applies  himself  to  study,  who  has  run  through  a 
course  of  philosophy,  and  spent  seven  years  araong  books,  is  yet  sure  lo  encounter  the  ridi- 
cule  of  the  people,  if  he  comes  foith  pensive  and  plunged  in  thought.  How  then  can  any 
one  imagine  that  I  should  follow  this  line  of  conduct  at  Rome?  Would  they  not  have  still 
inore  reason  to  deride  me  ?  Horace  says  ingenium,  "  a  mnn  of  genius,"  in  order  to  give  his 
argument  the  more  strength.  For,  if  such  a  man  could  not  escape  ridicule  even  in  Athens, 
a  city  accustomed  to  the  waysand  habits  of  philosophers,  how  could  the  poet  hope  to  avoid 

it  at  Rome,  a  city  in  every  respect  so  different  ? 84.  Hlc.    Referring  to  Rome. 35 

Et  tempestatibus  urbis.    "  And  the  tempestuous  hurry  of  the  city." 

S7.  Auctor  erat  Romae  consullo  rhetor,  &.c.  "  A  rhetorician,  at  Rome,  proposed  to  a  law"- 
yer,  that  the  one  should  hear,  iu  wbatever  the  other  said,  nothing  but  praises  of  himself." 
i.  e.  that  they  should  be  constantly  praising  one  another.  Horace  here  abruptly  passes  to 
another  reason  for  not  compesing  verses,  the  gross  flattery,  namely,  which  the  poets  of  the 
day  were  wont  to  lavish  upon  one  another.  There  were,  says  he,  two  persons  at  Rome,  a 
rhetorician  and  a  lawyer,  who  agreed  to  bespatter  each  other  with  praise  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity.  The  lawyer  was  to  call  the  rhetorician  a  most  eloquent  man,  a  se- 
cond  Gracchus  ;  the  rhetorician  was  to  speak  of  the  profound  learning  of  the  lawyer,  and 
was  to  style  him  a  second  Mucius     Just  so,  observes  Horace,  do  the  poets  act  at  the  presect 

day.     Consult  Various  Readings. 89.  Gracchus.     The  allusion  is  to   Tiberius  Gracchus, 

of  whose  powers,  as  a  public  speaker,  Cicero  makes  distinguished  mention  in  his  Brutus,  c. 

27. Mucius.    Referring  to  Q,.  Mucius  Scaevola,   the  distinguisbed  lawyer,  who  is  called 

by  Cicero,  "  Jurisperitorum  eloquenlissimus  ct  eloquentiumjurisperitissimus."  (Or.  1.  3.)  Com- 

pare  Ernesli,  Clav.  Cic.  Index  Historicus,  s.  v.  Mucius. 90.  Qui  minvs  argutos  vejatfuror  is- 

tepoetas?  "  In  what  respect  does  that  madness  exercise  less  influence  upon  tbe  melodious 
poets  of  tbe  day  ?"    The  epilhet  argutos  is  ironical.    Byfuror  is  meant  tbe  desire  of  being 

lauded  by  others,  amounting  to  a  perfect  madness. 91.  Carmina  compono,  hic  elegos.     The 

poet,  in  order  the  better  to  laugh  at  them,  here  numbers  himself  among  his  brother  bards, 
asone  influenced  by  the  same  love  of  praise.  If  I,  observes  he,  compose  odes,  and  another 
one  elegies,  what  wonders  in  their  way,  what  masterpieces  of  skiJI,  finished  by  the;  very 

hands  of  the  muses  themselves,  do  our  respective  productions  appear  to  each  other ! 92. 

Coelaiumque  novem  Musis.     "  And  polished  by  tbe  hands  oi  the  nine  Muses."     Compare  the 

Greek  espressions  yAuirrdj  and  roptvros,  and  also  Epist.  ad  Pis.  442. 93.  Quanto  cumfastu, 

quanto  molimine,  &c.  "  With  what  a  haughty  look,  with  how  important  an  air,  do  we  survey 
the  temple  of  ApoIIo,  open  to  Roman  bards."  A  laughable  description  of  poetic  vanity. 
Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  molimine,  the  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Egregie  molimen  de- 
signat  ridiculum  studium,  quo  quis  vel  gressu  adcertam  mensuram  directo,  vel  allo  supercilio,  vel 

quocunque  alio  corporis  habitu  dignitatis  et  gravitatis  speciem  ajfectat  et  induit." 94.  Vacuam 

Romanis  vatibus.  Equivalent  to  patentem  poetis  Romanis.  The  allusion  is  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  where  the  poets  were  accustomed  to  read  their  productions. 

95.  Sequere.    u  Follow  us  within,"    Equivalent  to  sequere  nos  in  templum. 96.  Ferat. 

In  the  sense  of  proferat.\.  e.recitet. 97-  Caedimur,  el  'totidem  plagis  consumimut  hostem, 

&c.    "  Like  Saranite  gladiators,  in  sIotv  conilict,  at  early  candle  light.  we  receive  blows 

126 
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and  wear  outour  antagonist  by  as  many  in  return."  These  bad  poets,  paying  their  compli- 
ments  to  each  other,  are  pleasantly  compared  to  gladiators  fightingwith  foils.  The  battle  is 
perfectly  harmless,  andthe  sport  continues  alongtime,  (lento  duello.)  These  diversions  were 
usually  at  entertainments,  by  early  candle-light,  and  the  gladiators  were  armed  like  ancient 

Samnites.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  26. Puncto  illius.    "Byhisvote," 

i.  e.  in  his  estimation.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mode  of  counting  the  votes  at  the  Roman  co- 
mitia,  by  means  of  dots  or  points.     Compare  EpisL  ad  Pis.  343.     "  Omne  tulit  pw.ctum,  qui 

miscuit  utilt  dulci." 101.  Mimnermus.    Compare  Epist.  1.  6.  65. 101.  Etoptivo  cogno- 

mine  crescit.     "  And  increases  in  importance   through  the  wished-for  appellation." 104. 

Finitis  studiis  et  menle  recepta.     "  Having  finished  my  poetical  studies,  and  recovered  my  rea- 

son." 105.    Impunc.    "  Boldly."    Without  fear  of  their  resentment. 107.  Gaudent 

scribentes,  et  se  vtnerantur,  &c.  The  pleasure  of  making  verses,  observes  Sanadon,  is  a 
great  temptation,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  pleasure.  Every  poet,  in  the  moment  of  writing,fan- 
cies  he  performs  wonders ;  but  when  the  ardour  of  imagination  has  gone  by,  a  good  poet 
will  examine  his  work  in  cool  blood,  and  shall  find  it  sink  greatly  in  his  own  esleem.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  a  bad  poet  reads  his  productions  oVer,  the  more  he  is  charmed 
with  them,  se  veneratur  amatque. 

109.  At  qui  legitimum  cupiel  fecisse  po&ma.  Horace,  after  having  desciibed,  in  amusing  co~ 
lours,  the  vanity  and  conceitof  bad  poets,  now  draws  a  picture  of  a  goodone,  and  lays  down 
some  excellent  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  writers.  This  is  a  continuation  of  his  reason- 
ing.  He  has  shown  that  a  poet,  foolishly  pleased  with  his  own  works,  draws  upon  himself 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  he  here  speaks  of  the  great  exertion  requisite  to  give  value  to  a 
poem.  Hence  he  concludes  that  poetry  is  a  task  in  which  no  vvise  and  prudent  man  will 
ever  engage. — —Legitimum  poema.    "  A  genuine  poem,"  i.  e.  one  composed  in  accordance 

with  all  the  rules  and  precepts  of  art. 110.  Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  konesli.    The 

idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this,  that  such  a  writer  as  the  one  here  described  will  take 
his  waxed  tablets,  on  which  he  is  going  to  compose  his  strains,  with  the  same  feeling  that  an 
impartial  critic  will  take  up  the  tablets  that  are  to  contaih  his  criticisms.  For,  as  a  fair  and 
honest  critic  will  mark  whatever  faults  are  deserving  of  being  noted,  so  a  good  poet  will 

correct  whatever  things  appearin  his  own  productions  worthy  of  correction. 111.  Aude~ 

bit.    "  He  will  not  hesitate." 113.  Movere  loco.     "  To  remove."    We  would  say,  in  our 

modern  phr-aseology,  "  to  blot  out." 114.  Inlra  pcnetralia  Vestae.     "  Within  the  inmost 

sanctuary  of  Vesta,"  i.  e.  within  the  recesses  of  his  cabinet  or  closet,  Penetralia  Vestae  is  a 
figurative  expresslon.  None  but  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was  allowed  to  enter  within  the  in- 
most  shrine  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  with  this  sacred  place  is  the  poefs  cabinet  compared. 
Here  his  works  are  in  a privileged  abode,  inaccessible  to  the  criticisms  of  the  public,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  poet  himself  should  act  the  part  of  a  rigid  censor,  retrench  whatever  is  super- 
fluous,  and  give  the  finishing  hand  to  his  pieces. 

115.  Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  &c.  Theorder  of  construction  is  as  follows:  Bonus 
(poeta  vel  scriptor)  eruet  atque  in  lucem  proferet  populo,  cui  illa  diu  obscurata  sunt,  speciosa 
vocabula  rerum,  quae,  memorata  priscis  Calonibus  atque  CetItegis,informis  situs  et  deserta  vetustas 

nuncpremit. 116.  Speciosa.    "  Expressive." 117.  Memorata.   "Used."    Equivalentto 

usurpata. Priscis  Catonibus  alque  Cethegis.     Cato  the  censor  is  here  meant,  and  the  epi- 

thet  appliedto  him  is  intended  to  refer  to  his  observance  of  the  plain  and  austere  manners  of 
the  'olden  time.'    Compare  Ode  3.  21.  11.    The  other  allusion  is  to  M.  Cethegus,  who 

was  consul  A.  U.  C.  548,  and  of  whom  Cicero  makes  mention,  de  Senect.  14. 118.  Situs 

informis.    "  Unsightly  mould." 119.  Quae  genilor  produxerit  usus.    "  Which  usage,  the 

parent  of  language,  shall  have  produced."    Compare  Episl.  ad  Pis.  71.  seqq. 120.  Veke- 

mens.    To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  reading,  vemens.    Consult  Various  Readings. 121» 

Fundel  opes.    "  He  will  pour  forth  his  treasures."    By  opes  we  must  here  understand  a  rieh 
abundance  of  words  and  sentiments.— — 122.  Luxuriantia  compesceL    "He  will  refrench 
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cvery  luxuriance."    Compare  tbe  remark  of  Doring:  ■"  Quac  in  nimiam  abundantiam  cxcre 

vcrunt,rccidct  ut  abundantes  ramosin  arboribus  luxuriantibus.u 123.  Levabit.     "He  will 

polish." Virtule  carcntia.  "  Whatever  is  devoid  of  elegance." Tollct.     Equivalent  to 

delcbit.     Compare  E.\p!an>iory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  11. 124.  Ludcntis  speciem  dabit,  et  tor- 

quebitur,  &.c.  "  He  vvill  exhibit  the  appearance  of  one  sporting,  and  vvill  keep  turning  about 
as  he,  vvbo  one  while  dances  tbe  part  of  a  satyr,  at  another  that  of  a  clownish  Cyclops."  A 
figurative  allusion  to  the  pantomimes  of  the  day,  in  which  they  expressed  by  dancing,  and 
the  movement  of  their  bodies,  tbe  passions,  thoughts  and  actions  of  any  character  they  as- 
sumed  ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  a  satyr,  or  of  a  cyclops.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm. 
1.  5.  63.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  this :  that,  as  the  actor 
wbo  dances  the  part  of  a  satyr,  or  a  cyclops,  throws  himself  into  different  attitudes,  and 
moves  his  limbs  in  various  ways,  so  he  who  composes  verses  should  transpose,  vary,  bring 
forward,  draw  back,  and,  in  general,  kecp  shifting  his  words  and  expressions  in  every  pos- 
sible  variety  of  way. 

12G.  Praetulerirn  scriptor  dtlirus  inersque  videri,  kc.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be 
esteemed  a  foolish  and  dull  writer,  provided  my  own  faults  please  me,  or  at  least  escape  my 
notice,  than  be  wise  and  a  prey  to  continual  vexation."  The  poet  means,  that  he  would 
rather  be  abad  poet,  if  he  could  only  imagine  himself  the  contrary,  than  a  good  one  at  the 
expense  of  so  rnuch  toil  and  vexation.  As  regards  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  in  praelu- 
lerim,  which  we   have  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  translation,  compare   Zumpt.  L.  G.  p 

331.  KenricWs  trans.  2d.  ed. 128.  Ringi.     The  deponent  ringor  literally  means,  *'  to  show 

the  teeth  like  a  dog,"  "  to  snarl."     It  is  then  taken  in   a  figurative  sense,  and  signifies,  *'to 

fret,  chafe,  or  fume,"  &c. Fuit  haud  ignobilis  Argis,  &c.     The  poet  here  gives  an  araus- 

ing  illustration  of  what  he  hasjust  been  asserting.     Aristotle  (de  Mirab.  Auscult.  init.)  tells  a 

similar  story,  but  makes  it  to  have  happened  at  Abydos. 131.  Servaret.     "  Discharged." 

In  the  sense  of  observaret,  or  exsequeretur. 134.  Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae.    "  And 

would  not  rave  if  the  seal  of  a  bottle  were  broken."     The  ancients  generally  sealed  a  full 

bottle  or  flask,  to  prevent  their  slaves  from  stealing  the  wine. 137.  EUeboro.     Compare 

Explanatory  Notes.   Serm  2.  3.  82. Morbum.    Alluding  to  his  madness,  which  the  addi- 

tion  of  bifem  serves  more  clearly  to  indicate.  Hence  the  expression  atra  bilis,  so  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  insania. 140.  Fretium  mentis.     Consult  Various  Readings. 

141.  Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis,  fcc.  "  Such  being  the  case,  it  certainly  is  bet- 
ter  for  us  to  renouncetrifles  and  turn  to  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  and  to  leave  to  youth  those 
amusements  which  are  more  suited  to  their  age."  The  poet  now  takes  a  more  serious  view 
of  the  subject,  and  this  forms  the  seventh  excuse.  He  has  put  it  last  that  he  might  more  na- 
turally  fall  into  the  vein  of  morality  wbich  concludes  his  epistle.  He  would  convince  us, 
that  good  sense  does  not  consist  in  making  verses,  and  ranging  words  in  poetical  harmony, 
but  in  regulating  our  aetions  according  to  the  better  barmony  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  "  Sed 

verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  ri/ae." 145.   Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec,  iacitusque 

recordor.  "  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commune  as  follows  witb  myself,  and  silently  re- 
volve  in  my  own  mind."  The  remainder  of  the  epistle  is  a  conversation  which  the  poet 
holds  with  himself.  This  soliloquy  is  designed  to  make  his  reasons  come  with  a  better 
grace  to  his  friend,  and  enable  Horace  the  more  easily  to  correct  his  ambition,  avarice, 

and  those  other  vices  to  which  he  was  subject. 146.  Si  tibi  nulla  sitimjiniret  copia  lym- 

phae,  &c.  This  was  a  way  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  philosopher  Aristippus,  as  Plu- 
tarch  has  preserved  it  to  us  in  his  Treatise  against  Avarice.  He  who  eats  and  drinks  a  great 
deal  vvithout  allaying  his  appetite,  has  recourse  to  pbysicians,  wants  to  know  his  raalady,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  for  a  cure.  But  the  man,  who  has  already  five  rich  beds,  and  thirsts 
after  ten ;  who  has  large  possessions  and  store  of  money,  yet  is  never  satisfied  but  still 
desires  more,  and  spends  day  and  night  in  heaping  up  :  this  man,  I  say,  never  dreams  of 
applying  for  relief.  or  of  enquiring  after  the  cause  of  his  malady. 151.  Jludieras,  cui 
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renididonarent,,  &c.  The  stoics  taught  that  the  wise  man  alone  was  rich.  Buttherewere 
others  who  overturned  this  doctrine,  and  raaintained  the  direct  contrary.  Horace,  therefore, 
reasons  against  this  latter  position,  and  endeavours  to  show  its  absnrdily.  Thou  hast  been 
always  told  that  richesbanished  folly,  and  that  to  be  rich  andto  be  wise  were  the  sarae;  but 
thou  hast  satisfied  thyself  that  the  increase  of  thy  riches  has  added  nothing  to  thy  wisdom  ; 

andyetthou  artstill  hcarkening  to  the  same  deceitful  teachers. 152.  Illi  decedcre.     Equi- 

valent  to  ab  eo  fugere. 153.    Et  quum  sis  nihilo  sapientior,  ex  quo  plenlor  cs.     "  And 

though  thou  art  nothing  wiser,  since  thou  art  become  richer." 156.  Nempe.    "  Then  in- 

deed." 

158.  Siproprimn  est,  quod  quis  libra  mercaius  et  aere  est.  &c.  "  If  what  one  buys  with  all 
the  requisite  formalities  is  his  own  property ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  things,  to 
which,  if  thou  believest  the  lawyers,  use  gives  a  right."  The  expression  quod  quis  libra 
mercatus  tt  aere  est  (Uterally,  "  wbat  one  has  purchased  wilh  the  balance  and  piece  of  mo- 
ney,")  refers  to  the  Roman  mode  of  transferring  property.  In  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius 
money  was  firstcoined  at  Rome,  and  that,  too,  only  of  brass.  Previous  to  this  every  thing 
went  by  weight.  In  the  alienation  therefore  of  property  by  sale,  as  well  as  in  other  trans- 
actions  where  a  sale,  either  real  or  imaginary,  formed  a  part,  the  old  Roman  custom  was  al- 
ways  retained,  even  as  late  as  the  days  of  Horace,  and  later.  A  libripens,  holding  a  brazen 
balance,  was  always  present  at  these  formalities,  and  the  purchaser,  having  a  brazen  coin  in 
his  hand,  struck  the  balance  with  this,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  other  party  by  way  of  price. 
——159.  Mancipat  usus.  To  prevent  the  perpetual  vexation  of  law-suits,  the  laws  wisely 
ordained,  that  possession  and  enjoyment  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  sbould  confer  a 
title  to  property.    This  is  what  the  lawyers  term  the  right  of  prescription,  usucapio. 

160.  Quilepascit  ager,  tuus  est.  The  poet  is  here  arguing  against  the  folly  of  heaping 
up  money  witha  view  to  purchase  lands;  and  contends,  that  they  who  have  not  one  foot  of 
ground,  are  yet,  in  fact,  proprietors  of  whatever  Iands  yield  the  productions  which  they  buy. 

Orbt.  The  individual  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  some  Wealthy  person,  whose 

steward  sold  annually  for  him  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  things,  the  produce  of  his 
extensive  possessions. — — 161.  Quum  segeies  occat.  "  When  he  harrows  the  fields."  By 
segetes  is  bere  raeant  the  arable  land,  vvhich  is  getting  prepared  by  the  harrow  for  the  re- 
ception  of  tbe  grain.— — 162.  Te  dominum  sentit.  "  Feels  that  thou  art  the  true  lord  of  the 
soil."  i.  e.  well  knows  that  the  produce  is  intended  for  thee,  and  that,  thus  far,  thou  art,  to 

all  intents  and  purposes,  the  true  ovvner. '165.  Emtum.    Purchased  originally  by  Orbius ; 

but  to  which  thou  also  hast,  in  one  sense,  acquired  the  title  of  proprietor,  not  indeed  by  a 
single  large  payment,  like  that  of  Orbius,  but  by  the  constant  purchase  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.— — 166.  Qjiid  refert,  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  olim  1  hc.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  this :  What  difference  does  it  make,  whether  thou  livest  on  money  laid  out 
Just  now,  or  several  years  ago  ?  (i.  e.  whether  the  articles  on  which  thou  art  feeding  were 
purchased  just  now  from  the  lands  of  another,  orwhether  they  are  the  produce  of  lands 
bought  by  thee  many  years  since).  Ile  who  purchased,  some  time  ago,  possessions  situate 
in  the  neighbourhood  either  of  Aricia  or  of  Veii,  pays,  as  well  as-thou,  for  the  plate  of  herbs 
he  sups  on,  though  perbaps  he  fancies  quite  otherwise ;  he  boils  his  potat  night  with  wood 
that  he  has  bought  even  as  thou  dost.  And,  though,  when  he  surveys  his  possessions,  he 
says,  '  this  Iandis  raine,'  yet  the  land,  in  fact,  is  not  his,  any  more  than  itis  thine;  for  how 
can  that  be  called  the  property  of  any  one,  which  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  may  change 
masters,  and  come  into  the  possession  of  another  by  gift,  by  sale,  by  violence,  or  by  death  1 
Numerato.     Supply  nummo. 

167.  Aricini.  For  an  account  of  Aricia,  compare  Explanalory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  1.—— 
Veientis.  The  city  of  Veii  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  ancient  Etruria.  It  lay  to  the 
north-east  of  Rome,  but  its  exact  position  was  never  clearly  ascertained  until  Holstenius  di- 
rected  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of  Vlsola  Farnese,  and 
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situatc  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-cast  of  the  modern  post-house  of  la  Storta. 
(Holsten.  A dnot.p.  53  and  54.  Compare  Nardini  Veio  Antico.)  The  numerous  remains  of 
antiquity  found  there  a  few  years  as;o  have  placed  this  point  beyond  dispule.  (Nibby  Viag- 
gio  Antiquario,  vol.  1.  p.  57.)  D'Anville  with  his  usual  accuracy,  (Anal.  Geogr.  p.  128.)  has 
made  outthe  distance  from  Rome  by  the  old  Veian  way  to  be  exactly  eleven  miles,  which 
agrees  sufficiently  with  the  100  stadia  of  Dion.  Hal.  (2.  54.)  but  the  expression  of  Livy  (5. 
4.)  "  intra  viccsimum  lapidem,''  is  much  more  indefinite.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  in  his 
time,  the  position  of  the  old  town  was  lillle  known,  a  new  city  called  Colonia  Veiens  baving 
effaced  the  recollection  of  the  more  ancient  Veii.    (Frontin.  rie  Col. — Cramer's  Ancient  italy, 

vol.  1.  p.  236.) 170.  Sed  vocat  tisque  sanm,  qua  populus  adsita,  &c.    "  And  yet  he  calls  the 

landhisown,  as  far  as  where  the  planted  poplar  prevents  quarrels  among  neighbours,  by 
roeatis  of  the  limit  which  it  fixes.  '  Usque  must  be  joined  in  construction  with  qua,  as  if  the 
poet  had  said  usque  eo  quo.  As  regards  the  Roman  custom  of  establishing  landmarks  by 
means  of  trees,  compare  Virgil,  Eclog.  10.  9.  and  Varro,  R.  R.  1. 15.  "  Praeterea  sint  seplis 
Jines pracdii,  sationis,  notis  arborum  tutioresjiunt,  ne  familiae  rixentur  cum  vicinis,  ac  limites  ex 

litibus  judicem  quaerant." 171.  Refugit.     The  peculiar  force  of  the  perfect  here  is  wor- 

thy  of  notice.     Literally,  "  has  hitherto  prevented,  and  still  continues  to  prevent."— — 172. 

Sitproprium.     "  Can  be  a  lasting  possession." Puncto  mobilis  horac.     "  In  afieeting  hour's 

space."  i.  e.  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  hour. 173.  Morle  suprema.    Consult  Various 

Readings. 

175.  Et  heres  heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  undam.  "  And  one  man's  heir  urges 
on  another's,  as  wave  impels  wave."  The  Latinity  of  alterius,  which  Bentley  and  Cuning- 
am  have  both  questioned,  (the  former  reading  alternis,  and  the  latter  ulterior,)  is.  notwith- 
standing  the  objections  of  these  critics,  perfectly  correct.  The  poet  does  not  reier  to  two 
heirs  merely,  but  to  a  long  succession  of  them,  and  in  this  line  of  descent,  only  two  indivi- 

duals  are  each  time  considered,  namely,  the  last  and  the  present  possessor. 177.  Vici. 

"  Farms." Quidve  Calabris  saltibus  adjecti  Lucani  ?     "  Or  what,  Lucanian  joined  to  Ca- 

labrian  pastures.''  i.  e.  so  wide  in  extent  as  to  join  the  pastures  of  Calabria. 178.  Si  metit 

Orcus  grandia  cumparvis,  &c.  "  If  death,  to  be  moved  by  no  bribe,  raows  down  alike  the 
high  and  the  lowly."  Compare  the  beautiful  language  of  a  modern  writer  (the  Rev.  Mr, 
Raffles)  in  relation  to  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo.  "  The  field  of  Waterloo  is  now  green 
with  waving  corn,  ripening  forthe  sickle  ot  the  husV'ndman.  What  a  scene  must  it  have 
been  when  death  was  the  reaper,  and  gathered  in  his  thoiisands  ofsheaves  unto  the  garner  of  the 

grate .'" 180.  Marmor,  ebur.  The  allusion  is  to  works  in  marble  and  ivory. Tyrrhenasi- 

gilla.  "  Tuscan  vases."  The  term  sigilla  properly  denotes  small  statues  or  figures  ;  the  refe- 
rence  here,  however,  is  to  the  stnall  figures  that  appear  on  vases,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
vases  themselves.  The  Etrurians  excelled  in  the  different  branches  of  the  plastic  art. 
Some  commentators  insist,  that  the  poet  does  not  mean  "  vases"  by  the  term  sigilla,  but  al- 
ludestothe  small  figures  of  baked  earth,  or  gilded  bronze,  with  whichthe  people  of  Etruria 
were  wont  to  adorn  their  temples,  and  the  apartments  of  theirhouses.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Etrurian  arts,  &c.  consult  Raoul-Rochette.  Cours  d?  Archiologie,  p.  97.  seqq. — — Tabellas. 

"  Paintings."     XJ nderstmd picias. 181.  Argentum.     Vases,  and  olher  like  articles,  of  sil- 

veraremeant. Vestes   Gaetula  murice  tinctas.     "  Coverings  and  tapestry   stained  with 

Gaetulian  purple."     By  vestes  are  here  meant  the  coverings  of  couches,  (vestes  stragulae), 

and  hangings  for  the  walls  of  banqueting-rooms,  kc.  (peripetasmata.) Gaetulo  murice. 

Gaetulia,  a  part  of  Africa,  is  here  put  for  the  wbole  country.  Compare  Explanatory  Note£, 
Ode  1.  23.  10.  and,  as  regards  the  purple  here  spoken  of,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  16.  35. 

182.  Est  qui  non  curat  liabere.    To  show  how  unnecessary  these  things  are,  the  poet 

says  there  are  many  people  who  never  give  themselves  any  trouble  or  concern  about  them. 
The  indicative  after  est  qui  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom. 

183.  Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare,  &c.    The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  foliows  : 
The  dispositions  of  men  are  widely  at  variance.  with  each  other ;  and  this  discrepancy 
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shovvs  itself  even  in  the  case  of  brothers :  for  it  often  happens  that  one  is  a  careless  and  effe- 
minate  prodigal,  the  other  a  close  and  toiling  miser.  Why  this  is  so,  is  a  secret  known  only 
to  the  Genius  who  presides  at  our  birth,  and  guides  the  course  of  our  existence. — -Cessare 
etludere  el  ungi.     The  infinitives  here  must  be  rendered  in  our  idiom  by  nouns  :  "  Ease  and 

pleasure  and  perfumes." 184.  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus.     '*  To  the  rich  palm-groves  of 

Herod."  These  were  in  the  country  around  Jericho,  and  were  regarded  as  constituting 
some  of  the  richest  possessions  of  the  Jewish  monarch.  The  plain  of  Jericho  extends  from 
the  barren  hills  of  Judaea  eastward  to  the  Jordan ;  and  is  nearly  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
sameand  other  equally  barren  and  rugged  mounfains.  This  circumstance,  with  the  low- 
ness  of  its  level,  renders  it  extremely  hot ;  so  much  so,  as  to  enable  the  palm-tree  to  flourish, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Judaea.  Jericho  itself  was,  indeed,  always  cele- 
bratedforlhe  abundant  growth  of  this  tree,  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  "  the  city  of 
palm-trees."  (Deut.  34.  3.  Judg.  1.  16.  and  3.  13.)  Josephus  says,  that  in  his  time,  the  neigh- 
bouring  country  abounded  in  thick  groves  of  these  trees.  At  present,  however,  not  a  tree 
of  this,  or  indeed,  of  any  other,  kind.  isto  be  seen,  and  scarcely  any  verdure  or  bushes. 
(Compare  Mannford's  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  209.  Lond.  1829.) 

185.  Imporlunus.    "  Morose." Ad  umbrarn  lucis  ab  orlu.     "  From  the  dawn  of  day  to 

the  shades  of  evening."^- — 186.    Silvestrem,      "  Overrun  with  underwood." Mitiget. 

"  Subdues."  i.  e.  clears,  and  renders  productive. 187.  Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  lempe- 

rat  astrum,  &c.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  the  locus  classicus  respecting  the  ideas  enter- 
tained  by  the  ancients  relative  to  what  they  considered  tbe  Genius  of  each  individual.  We 
learn  from  it  the  followinj  particulars  :  1.  The  Genius  was  supposed  to  accompany  a  per- 
son  wherever  he  went.  2.  He  governed  thehoroscope  cf  the  party,  (naiale  iemperavii  as- 
trum),  exerting  himself  to  avert  any  evil  which  one's  natal  star  might  portend,  or  to  pro- 
mote  any  good  which  it  might  indicate  3.  He  is  styled  "  Naturae  deus  Atwumae,"  because 
he  lives  and  dies  with  us.  4.  He  is  angry  if  we  oppose  pr  resist  his  influence,  but  mild  and 
gentle  if  we  submit  to  his  sway,  ("  mutabilis,  albus  et  alerJ") — — Nnlale  comes  qui  temperai  as- 
trum.     "  Our  constaut  attendant,  who  governs  our  horoscope."     Compare  preceding  note. 

188.  Naturae  deus  humanae,  morialis,  &c.     "  The  god  of  human  nature,  who  dies  with 

each  individual ;  mutable  of  aspect,  benign  oroffended."  The  expression mortalis  inunum- 
quodque  caput,  is  added  by  the  poetfor  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  words  naturae  deus  hu- 

tnanae,  i.  e.  the  god,  who,  equally  with  man,  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death. 189.  Vuliu 

mutabilis,  albus  et  ater.   Compare  note  on  verse  187,  toward  the  end. 

190.  Utar.    "  I  will,  therefore,  enjoy  what  I  at  present  have."    Understand  quaesitis. ■ 

Exmodicoacervo.    "  From  my  little  heap." 191.  Nec  metuam,  quid  de  me  judicct  hercst 

&c.  "  Nor  will  I  care  what  opinion  my  heir  may  form  of  me,  from  his  having  found  no 
more  left  to  him  than  what  is  actually  given."  i.  e.  when  he  shall  find  the  amount  which 
is  left  him  to  be  so  small.  Some  commentators,  hovvever,  suppose  the  poet  to  refer  in  the 
term  datis  to  whatever  had  been  given  him  by  Maecenas,  so  that,  according  to  them,  the 
meaning  of  the  words  non  plura  dalis  vvill  be,  "  no  more  than  I  have  received  from  the 
kindness  of  another,"  i.  e.  nothing  but  what  my  patron  may  have  bestowed,  without  any 
addition  or  increase  by  myself. — -193.  Scire  volam.     "  Will  ever  wish  to  know,"  i.  e  will 

never  forget     Gesner  makes  this  expression  equivalent  to  ostendam  me  scire. Quantum 

simplex  hilarisque,  &c.    The  poet'*  maxim  vvas  to  pursue  the  golden  mean,  auream  medio- 

critatem. 197.  Fedis  quinquairibus.   "  During  the  holidays  of  Minerva."     The  quinquatria 

were  festal  days  in  honour  of  Minerva's  nativity,  this  goddess  having,  according  to  Mytho- 
logical  tradition,  come  into  the  world  on  the  ninefeenth  day  of  Marcb.  They  were  five  in 
number,  being  counted  from  the  I9th  and  lasting  until  the  23d  of  the  month.  During  this 
period  there  was  a  joyful  vacation  for  the  Roman  school-boys.  Onthe  subject  of  the  quin- 
quatria,  compare  the  reraarks  of  Donatus,  ad  Liv.  44.  20. 

199.  Panperks  immundaprocul  procul  absit,  &c    Consult  Various  Readings.    The  poet,  es- 
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timating  happiness  by  the  golden  mean,  wisbes  neither  to  glitter  amid  affluence,  nor  be  de- 
pressed  and  humbled  by  poverty,  but,  as  he  himself  beautifully  expresses  it,  to  be  primorum 

extrcmus  ct  prior  extrentis. 201.  Nonagimur  tumidis  relis  aquilonc  secundo,  &c.     "We 

are  not,  it  is  true,  wafted  onward  with  sails  swelled  by  the  propitious  gales  of  the  north ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  tirae,  we  do  not  pursue  the  coursc  of  existence  with  the  winds  of  the  south 

blowing  adverse." 203.    Spccie.     "  In   external   appearance."- Loeo.     "  In   station." 

Re.     "  In  fortune."    Supply  familiari. 204.  Extrtmi  primorum,  hc.    A  metaphor 

borrowed  from  races. 205.  Mi.     Depart."  i.  e.  if  this  be  true,  depart ;  I  acquit  thee  of 

the  charge. Islo  cum  vitio.    Alluding  to  avarice. 208.  Somnia.    Horace  here  ranks 

dreams  with  magic  illusions  and  stories  of  nocturnal  apparitions.    This  is  the  more  re 
markable,  as  Augustus  was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  paid  so  great  an  attention  to 
them,  as  not  to  overlook  even  what  others  had  dreamt  concerniDg  him. — —Miracula.   The 
Epicureans  Jaughed  at  the  common  idea  about  miracles,  which  they  supposed  were  per- 
formed  by  the  general  course  of  nature:  vvithout  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  gods. 

209.  Nocturnos  Lcmures.  "  Nocturnal  apparitions."  Compare  Lempriere,  Class.  Dict.  An~ 

thon's  cd.  s.  v. Portentaquc   Thessala.    Thessaly  was  famed  for  producing  in  abundance 

the  various  poisons  and  herbs  that  were  deemed  raost  efficacious  in  magic  rites.     Hence  tbe 

reputed  skill  of  the  Thessalian  sorcerers. 212.  Spinis  dcpluribus  una.    The  term  spinais 

by  a  beautiful  figure  applied  to  the  vices  and  failings  that  bring  with  them  compunction  of 

conscience  and  disturb  our  repose. 213.  Decede  peritis.    "  Give  place  to  those  that  do." 

There  is  a  time  to  retire,  as  well  as  to  appear.  An  infirm  and  peevish  old  age  is  always  the 
object  either  of  compassion  or  of  raillery.  It  is  therefore  the  height  of  vvisdom  to  seek  only 
the  society  of  those  vvhose  age  and  temper  are  congenial  with  our  own.  The  poet  wishes 
to  make  Florus  both  wiser  and  happier. —  Vivererecle  means,  to  live  contented  with  the 
pleasures  that  are  in  our  povver,  and  not  to  mar  them  by  chagrin,  and  the  disquieting  emo- 

tionsthat  are  incident  to  ambition,  desire,  and  superstitious  fear. 215.  Ne  potum  largius 

aequo,kc.  "  Lest  that  age,  on  vvhich  rairth  and  festivity  sit  with  a  better  grace,  laughat 
thee  baving  drunk  more  than  enough,  and  drive  thee  from  the  stage." 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  PISOS. 


This  celebrated  vvork  of  Horace,  coramonly  called  the  ArsPoelica,  isusuaily  considered 
as  a  separaie  and  insuiated  composilion,  but  may  be  more  properly  regarded  as  the  third 
epistie  of  the  present  book;  since,  iike  the  others,  it  is  chiefly  criticai,and  addressed  to  the 
Pisos  in  an  epistolary  form.  These  friends  of  the  author  were  a  father  and  two  sons.  The 
father  was  a  senator,  of  considerable  note  and  distinguished  talents,  who  was  consul  in  739. 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  passed  his  evenings  at  table,  and  slept  till  noon  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed  such  capacity  for  business,  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  sufficed  for  the  despatch  of 
those  important  affairs  with  which  he  was  successiveiy  entrusted  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
Of  the  sons  little  is  accurately  known,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  formal treatise  on  the 
art  of  poetry  should  have  been  addressed  either  to  them  or  to  the  father.  As  the  subjects  of 
Horace's  epistles,  however,  have  generaiiy  some  reference  to  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  individuals  with  whose  names  they  are  inscribed,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
work  was  composed  at  the  desire  of  Piso,  tbe  father,  in  order  to  dissuade  bis  elder  son  from 
indulging  his  inclination  for  writing  poetry,  for  which  he  probably  was  but  iil  qualified,  by 
exposing  theignominy  of  bad  poets,  t  and  by  pointingout  the  difficulties  of  the  art ;  which 
our  author,  accordingly,  has  displayed  under  the  semblance  of  instructing  him  in  its  pre- 
cepts.  This  conjecture,  first  formed  by  Wieland,  and  adopted  by  Colman,  is  chiefly  found- 
ed  on  the  argument,  that  Horace,  having  concluded  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  the  history  and 
progress  of  poetry,  and  general  precepts  of  the  art,  addresses  the  remainder  of  the  epistle, 
on  the  nature,  expediency,  and  difficulty  of  poetical  pursuits,  to  the  elder  of  the  brothers 
alone,  who,  according  to  this  theory,  either  meditated  or  had  actually  written  a  poetical 
work,  probably  a  tragedy,  which  Horace  wishes  to  dissuade  him  from  completing  and  pub- 
lishing, 

t:  0  major  juvenmn,  quamvis  et  voce  patema,"  &c. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Horace,  in  writing  the  present  work,  intended  to  deliver 
instructions  on  tbe  whole  art  of  poetry,  and  criticisms  on  poets  in  general,  or  if  his  obser- 
vations  be  applicable  only  to  certain  departments  of  poetry,  and  poets  of  a  particular  pe- 
riod.  The  opinion  of  the  most  ancient  scholiasts  on  Borace,  as  Acron  and  Porphyrion, 
was,  that  it  comprehended  precepts  on  the  art  in  general,  but  that  these  had  been  collected 
from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Neoptolemus  of  Paros,  and  other  Greek  critics,  and  had  been 
strung  together  by  the  Latin  poet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  medley  of  rules  without  any 
systematic  plan  or  arrangement.  This  notion  was  adoptedby  tbe  commentators  who  flou- 
rished  after  the  revival  of  literature,  as  Robortellus,  Jason  de  Nores,  and  the  elder  Scaliger,» 


1.  Morgenstern,  De  Sat.  et  Epist.  Horat  Discrim. 

2.  "  De  Arte,"  says  Scaljger,  "  quatris  quid  senliam—Q,uid  ?  Equidem  quod  de  Arit  sine 
mle  tmditur."  (Poet.  lib.  6.  c.  7.) 
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who  concurred  in  treating  it  as  a  loose,  vague,  and  desultory  composition  ;  and  this  opinion 
continued  to  prevail  in  France  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dacier.  i  Others  have  conceived,  that  the 
epistle  under  consideration  comprises  a  complete  system  of  poetry,  and  flatter  themselves  they 
can  trace  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  a  regular  and  connected  plan.  D.  Heinsius  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  class,  and  he  maintains,  that  wherever  we  meet  with  an  apparent  confusion  or 
irregularity,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  licentious  transpositions  of  the  copyists.  The 
improbability,  however,  that  such  a  writer  wouldthrow  out  his  precepts  at  random,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  of  reducing  it  to  a  regular  and  systematic  treatise  on 
poetry,  with  perfect  coherence  in  all  its  parts,  have  induced  other  critics  to  believe,  either 
that  this  piece  contains  but  fragments  of  what  Horace  designed,  which  was  Pope's  opin- 
ion,2  or  that  the  autbor  had  only  an  aim  at  one  department  of  poetry,  or  class  of  poets.  Of 
all  the  theories  on  this  subject,  the  most  celebrated  in  its  day,  though  now  supplanted  by 
the  theory  of  Wieland,  is  that  which  refers  every  thing  to  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  drama,  and  its  actual  condition  in  the  author's  time.  Lambinus,  and  Baxter  in  his 
edition  of  Horace,3  had  hinted  at  this  notion,  which  has  beenfully  developed  by  Hurd,  in 
his  excellent  commentary  and  notes  on  the  present  epistle,  where  he  undertakes  to  show, 
that  not  only  the  general  tenour  of  the  work,  but  every  single  precept,  bears  referenee  to  the 
drama;  and  that,  if  examined  in  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  regular,  well 
conducted  piece,  uniformly  tending  to  lay  open  the  state  and  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
Roman  stage.  According  to  this  critic,  the  subject  is  divided  into  three  portions  :  Of  these, 
the  first  (from  verse  1  to  89)  is  preparatory  to  the  main  subject  of  the  epistle,  containing 
some  general  rules  and  reflections  on  poetry,  but  principally  with  a  view  to  the  succeeding 
parts,  by  which  means  it  serves  as  an  useful  introduction  to  the  poet's  design,  and  opens  it 
with  that  air  of  ease  and  negligence  essential  to  the  epistolary  form.  2d.  The  main  body  of 
the  epistle  (from  verse  89  to  295)  is  laid  out  in  regulating  the  Roman  stage,  and  chiefly  in 
giving  rules  for  tragedy,  not  only  as  that  was  the  sublimer  species  of  the  drama,  but,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  least  caltivated  and  understood.  3d  The  last  portion  (from  verse  295  to 
the  end)  exborts  to  correctness  in  writing,  and  is  occupied  partly  in  explaining  the  causes 
that  prevented  it,  and  partly  in  directingto  the  use  of  such  raeans  as  might  serve  to  promote 
it.  Such  is  the  geueral  plan  of  the  epistle,  according  to  Hurd,  who  maintains,  that,  in  order 
to  enter  fully  into  its  scope,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  poet  attentively  through  all  the  ele- 
gant  connections  of  his  own  method. 

Sanadon,  and  a  late  German  critic,  M.  Engel,  have  supposed,  that  the  great  purpose  of 
Horace,  in  the  present  epistle,  was  to  ridicule  the  pretendingpoets  of  his  age.  Such,  how- 
ever,  it  is  conceived,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  primary  object,  which  would  in  some 
degree  have  been  in  contradiction  to  the  scope  of  his  epistle  to  Augustus.  (Dunlop's  Roman 
Literature,  vol.  3.p.  270.  seqq.)  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  theovy  of  Ast,  which  is 
in  efFect  identical  with  that  of  Sanadon  and  Engel.  Ast  supposes  that  Horace,  in  composing 
thi9piece,  hadin  view  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato,  and  that  as  in  the  Greek  dialogue,  tbe  philo- 
sopher  ridicules  the  rhetoricians,  so  Horace  wishes  to  indulge  his  raillery  at  the  worthless 
poets  of  his  time.  Doring  maintains,  that  the  object  of  Horace,  in  the  present  piece,  is  to 
guard  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  bad  poets  of  the  day,  andthat  he  therefore 


1.  "  Comme  il  ne  travailloit  pas  a  celui  de  suite,  et  qu'il  ne  gardoit  d'autre  ordre  que  celui 
des  matieres  que  le  hazard  lui  donnoit  a  lire  et  a  examiner,  il  est  arrive  de  la  qu'il  n'y  a 
aucune  methode  ni  aucune  liaison  de  parties  dans  ce  traite,  qui  meme  n'a  jamais  ete  acheve ; 
Horace  n'ayant  pas  eu  le  temps  d'y  mettre  la  dernisre  main,  ou,  ce  qui  est  plns  vraisemblabley 
n'ayant  pas  voulu  s^en  donner  lapeine." 

2.  Spence'3  Anetdotes,p.  193, 

3.  •'  Artem  pogticam  comico,  hoc  est  sntynco,  stilo  conscnpsit.  batyra  hacc  td  in  sui  saeculi 
pottas,  praecipue  vero  in  Romanum  drama.u 
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gives  a  collection  of  precepts,  unconnected  it  is  true,  yet  having  all  a  direct  bearing  on  tbe* 
object  at  which  he  aims,  and  describing,  as  well  the  excellencies  in  composition  that  should 
be  sought  after,  as  the  errors  and  defects  that  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Finally,  De 
Bosch,  in  his  notes  to  the  Greek  Antholbgy,  supposes  that  the  poem  was  not  actually  ad- 
dressed  to  any  of  the  Pisos,  but  that  the  poet  made  use  of  this  name  by  way  of  prosopo- 
peia. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  theory  of  Wieland  has  supplanted  Hurd's,  and,  as  we 
have  given  an  outline  of  the  latter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  a  slight  sketch  of  the  for- 
mer  ;  the  more  especially  as  we  intend  to  follow  it  in  our  Explanatory  Notes  on  this  piece. 
We  will  use  the  words  of  Colman.  "  The  poet  begins  with  general  reflections  addressed 
to  his  three  friends.  In  these  preliminary  rules,  equally  necessary  to  be  obsenred  by  poets 
of  every  denomination,  he  dwells  on  the  importance  of  unity  of  design,  the  danger  of  be- 
ing  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  partial  beauties,  the  cboice  of  subjects,  the  beauty  of  order, 
the  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction,  and  the  use  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  several  different  species  of  poetry:  summing  up  this  introductory  portion  of  his  Epistle 
in  a  manner  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  conclusion  of  it. 

"  Descriptas  servare  vices,  operumque  colores, 
Cur  ego  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  f 
Cur  nescire,pudens  prave,  quam  disceremalo  f 

From  this  general  view  of  poetry,  on  the  canvas  of  Aristotle,  but  entirely  after  his  own 
manner,  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  rules  and  the  history  of  the  drama,  adverting  prin- 
cipally  to  Tragedy,  with  all  its  constituents  and  appendages  of  diction,  fable,  character,  in- 
cidents,  chorus,  measure,  music,  and  decorations.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  best  critics,  and  indeed  (I  think)  according  to  the  manifest  tenour 
of  the  Epistle,  he  addresses  himself  entirely  to  the  two  young  Pisos,  pointing  out  to  thera 
the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  excellence,  of  thedramatic  art ;  insisting  on  the  avowed  supe- 
riority  of  the  Grecian  writers,  and  ascribing  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Romans  to  neg- 
ligence  and  the  love  of  gain.  The  poet,  having  exhausted  this  part  of  his  subject,  suddenly 
drops  a  second,  or  dismisses  at  once  no  less  than  two  of  the  three  persons,to  whom  he  origi- 
nally  addressed  his  Epistle,  and,  turning  short  on  the  elder  Piso,  most  earnestly  conjures  him 
to  ponder  on  the  danger  of  precipitate  publication,  and  the  ridicule  to  which  the  author  of 
wretched  poetry  exposes  himself.  From  the  commenoement  of  this  partial  address,  O  ma- 
jor  juvenum,  hc.  (verse  366)  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  almost  afourth  part  of  the  whole,  the  se- 
cond  person  plural,  Pisones  ! — Vos  !—^Vos,  0  Pompilius  sanguis  !  &c.  is  discarded,  and  the 
second  person  singular,  Tu,  Te,  Tibi,  &c.  invariably  takes  its  place,  The  arguments,  too, 
are  equally  relative  and  personal ;  not  only  showing  the  necessity  of  study,  combined  with 
natural  genius,  to  constitute  a  poet ;  but  dwelling  on  the  peculiar.  danger  and  delusion  of 
flattery,  to  a  writer  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  as  well  as  the  inestimable  vaiueof  an  honest 
friend,  to  rescue  him  from  derision  and  contempt.  The  Poet,  however,  in  reverence  to 
the  Muse,  qualifies  his  exaggerated  description  of  an  infatuated  scribbler,  with  a  most  noble 
encomium  on  the  use  of  good  poetry,  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  Art,  and  proudly  assert- 
ing,  that  the  most  exalted  characters  would  not  be  disgraced  by  the  cultivation  of  it. 


" ■ Ne  forle  pudori 

Sittibi  Musa,  lyrae  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  satirical  picture  of  a  frantic  bard,  with  which  Ho- 
race  concludes  his  epistle,  he  not  only  runs  counter  to  what  might  be  expected  as  a  corollary 
of  an  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poelryy  but  contradicts  hisown  usual  practice  and  sentiments.  In 
his  Epistle  to  Augustus,  instead  of  stigmatising  the  love  of  verse  as  an  abominable  phrenzy, 
he  calls  it  a  slight  madness  (levis  haec  insania),  and  descants  on  its  good  effects,  (quantas  vir- 
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tutes  kabeat,  sic  collige  .')    In  another  epistle,  speaking  of  himself,  and  his  attachment  to  po- 
etry,  he  says. 


"  ubi  quitl  datur  oti, 

Illudo  charlis  :  hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 
Ex  vitiisiinum"  &c. 

All  which,  and  several  other  passages  in  his  works,  almost  demonstrate,  that  itwas  not  with- 
outa  particular  purpose  in  view  that  he  dwelt  so  forcibly  on  the  description  of  a  man  re- 
solved 


in  spite 

Of  nature  and  his  stars  to  write." 

Various  passages  of  this  work  of  Horace  have  been  imitated  in  Vida's  Poelicorum ;  in  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay  on  Poetry ;  in  Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse;  in  Pope's 
Essayon  Criticism ;  and  in  Boileau's  Art  PoStique.  The  p!an,however,  of  this  last  produc- 
tion  is  more  closely  formed  than  any  of  the  others  on  the  model  of  Horace's  Epistle.  Like 
the  first  division  of  the  Ars  Poetica,  it  commences  with  some  general  rules  and  introductory 
principles.  The  second  book  touches  on  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry,  which  are  only  cursorily 
referred  to  by  Horace,  but  are  introduced  by  him  in  that  part  of  his  epistle  which  corres- 
ponds  to  this  portion  of  the  present  work,  The  third,  which  is  the  most  important,  and  by 
much  the  longest  of  the  piece,  chiefly  treats,  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  of  dramatic  poetry  ; 
and  the  concluding  bookis  formed  on  the  last  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  ;  the  au- 
thor,  however,  omitting  the  description  of  the  frantic  bard,  and  terminating  his  critical  work 
with  a  panegyric  on-  his  sovereign.  Of  all  the  modern  Arts  of  Poetry,  Boileau's  is  the  best. 
Itis  remarkable  for  the  brevity  of  its«precepts,  the  exactness  of  its  method,  the  perspicacity 
of  the  remarks,  the  propriety  of  the  metaphors  ;  and  it  proved  of  the  utmost  utility  to  his 
own  nation,  in  diffusing  a  just  mode  of  thinking  and  writing,  in  banishing  every  species  of 
false  wit,  and  introducing  a  pure  taste  for  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients.  Boileau,  at  the  con- 
clusion  of  his  lastbook,  avows,  and  glories  as  it  were  in  the  charge,  that  his  work  is  founded 
on  that  of  Horace. 

"  Pour  moi,  qui  jusqu'ici  nourri  dans  la  Satire, 
N'ose  encore  manier  la  Trompette  et  la  Lyre ; 
Vous  me  venez  pourtant,  dans  ce  charap  glorieux  ; 
Vous  offrir  ces  legons,  que  raa  Muse  au  Parnasse, 
Rapporta,  jeune  encore,  du  commerce  d'  Horace." 


1.  Humano  capiti  cervicem  piclor  equinam,  fcc.  The  epistle  begins  vvith  the'general  and 
fundamental  precept  of  preserving  an  unity  in  the  subject  and  disposition  of  every  piece. 
A  poet,  who  neglects  this  leading  principle,  and  produces  a  work,  the  several  parts  of  which 
have  no  just  relation  to  each  other  or  to  one  grand  whole,  is  compared  to  a  painter,  who 
puts  on  canvas  a  form  of  heterogeneous  character,  its  members  taken  from  all  kinds  of 

animals.     Both  are  equally  deserving  of  ridicule. 2.  Varias  inducere  plumas.     Consult 

Various  Readings.    Jnducere  ("  to  spread")  is  well  applied  to  the  art  of  painting.     Compare 

Pliny,  H.  N.3o.  16.  "  Colorem  inducere  pidurae." 3.  Undique.     "  From  everyquarter  of 

creation."  i.  e.  from  every  kind  of  animal.     Compare  Ode  1.  16.  14. 4.  Mulier  fdrmosa 

superne.     Explaining  humano  capiti  in  the  first  verse. 6.  Pisones.    Compare  Introductory 

Remarks,  near  the  commencement. Isli  tabulae.     Referring  to  the  picture  which  has 

just  been  described.     Isti  marks  contempt. 7.  Cujus,velut  aegrisomnia,  vanaefingentur 

species.    '•  The  ideas  in  which,  like  a  sick-man's  dreams,  shall  be  formed  wifhout  any  re- 
gard  to  sober  reality."    Compare  the  version  of  Colman  ; 
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"  where,  Jike  a  sick-man's  dreams 


Extravagant  conceits  throughout  prevail, 
Gross  and  fantastic," 

$.  Pictoribus  atquepoetis  quidlibet  audendi,  &c.  This  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  mouth 
<of  an  objector;  and  the  poefs  reply,  which  is  immediately  subjoined,  defines  the  use,  and 
fixes  the  character,  of  poelic  license,  which  unskilful  writers  often  plead  in  defence  of  their 

transgressions  against  the  law  of  unity. -12.  Sed  non  utplacidis  cogant  immitia,  hc.     The 

meaningis,  that  poetical  or  any  other  license  must  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  unite  things 

that  are  plainly  and  naturally   repugnant  to  each  other. 14.  Jnceptis  gravibus  plerumque 

et  magna  professis,  &c.  "  Oftentimes  to  lofty  beginnings,  and  such  as  promise  great  things, 
are  sewed  one  or  two  purple  patches,  in  order  to  make  a  brilliant  display,"  &c.  i.  e.  Often, 
after  exordiums  of  high  attempt  and  lofty  promise,  we  are  amused  with  the  description  of  a 
grove  and  altarof  Diana,  the  meanders  of  a  stream  gliding  swiftly  through  pleasant  fields,  the 
river  Rhine,  or  a  rain-bow,  like  so  many  purple  patches  in  a  garment,  that  make,  it  is  true,  a 
great  show,  but  then  are  not  in  their  pr.oper  place.  The  poet  here  considers  and  exposes 
that  particular  violation  of  uniformity,  into  which  young  poets  especially,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  too  apt  to  run,  arising  from  frequent  and  ill-timed  des- 
criptions.  These,  however  pleasing  in  themselves,  and  with  whatever  ability  they  may  be 
executed,  yet,  if  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  incongruous  to  the  place  where  they  stand,  are 
in  every  way  worthy  of  condemnation.  The  following  lines  of  Pope  {Essay  on  Criticism) 
^appear  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  passage  under  consideration : 

*'  Some  to  Conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glitfring  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line  ; 
Pleas'd  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos,  and  wild  heap  of  wit." 

19.  Etfortasse  cupressum  scis  simulare,  &c.  Horace  compares  the  poets,  whom  he  has  just 
tbeen  censuring,  with  a  painter  who  bad  learned  to  draw  nolhing  but  a  cypress-tree.  As 
this  painter,  therefore,  would  represent  the  cypress  in  every  picture  he  was  engaged  to 
execute,  so  these  poets,  altogether  unequal  to  the  management  of  any  individual  subject 
in  a  proper  way  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  unity  of  design,  were  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge  in  insulated  descriptions,  and  in  common-place  topics,  which  had  no  bearing  what- 
ever  on  the  main  subject.  Hence  the  words  etfortasse  cupressum  scis  simulare,  &c.  convey, 
in  fact,  the  following  meaning :  Perhaps,  too,  thou  art  even  skilful  in  these  individual  des- 
criptions,  as  the  painter  who  knew  only  how  to  draw  a  cypress.  But  what  have  such  des- 
criptions  and  common-place  topics  to  do  with  the  subject  itself  ?  Evidently,  just  as  much  as 
if  the  painter  alluded  to  were  to  place  his  darlingcypress  on  the  canvas,  when  employed  to 

draw  a  picture  of  a  shipvvreck. 20.  Quidhoc,  sifractis  enatal  exspes,  &c.     "  What  is  this 

to  the  purpose,  if  he  who  is  to  be  painted  for  a  given  price,  is  to  be  represented  as  swimming 
forth  hopeless  from  the  fragments  of  a  wreck?"  Persons  who  had  lost  their  all  by  ship- 
wreck,  were  accustomed  to  solicit  charity  by  carrying  around  with  them  a  paintingin 
whicb  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  them  was  depicted.  Compare  Phaedrus  4.  21.  24. 
where  it  is  said  of  the  companions  of  Simonides,  "  tabulam  suamportant,  rogantes  victum." 
Inthe  present  case,  therefore,  Horace  supposes  a  shipwrecked  mariner  to  have  employed  a 
painter  for  this  purpose  who  knew  only  how  to  draw  a  cypress,  and  he  asks  of  what  value 
such  an  object  would  be  in  the  intended  picture,  or  how  it  could  have  any  effect  in  exciting 
the  compassion  of  others.  In  farther  illustration  of  the  present  passage,  compare  the  ac- 
count  of  the  scholiast,  as  cited  by  H.  Stephens,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  having  gane  to  a  painter  of  this  description,  and  requested  to  draw  a  representation 
of  the  storm,  was  asked  by  the  latter,  whether  he  should  draw  him  a  cypress  also  in  the 
picture,  "Visnemecupressumquoqueappingere?  whence  this,  together  withits  Greek  imita- 
tion,  pf)  ti  kcu  Kvirdpiffcov  $£\ois ;  became  proverbial  against  bad  painters. 
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21.  Amphora  coepit  imtitui ;  cunente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ?  A  bad  poet,  observes  Sanadon, 
opens  hispoem  with  something  great  and  magnificent,  but  amuses  hiraself  with  trifles.    A 

had  potter  begins  a  large  and  beautiful  vase,  but  produces  only  a    worthless  pitcher. 23. 

Denique  sit  quidvis,  simplex  duntaxal  et  unum.  "  ]n  a  word,  be  llie  subject  what  it  raay,  let 
it  only  be  simpleand  uniform."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Bentley,  as  given  under  the 
Various  Readings.  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  observes  Hurd,  "  that  he  who  delivered  this  rule  in 
form,  and,  by  his  manner  of  delivering  it,  appears  to  have  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  it, 
should  be  thought  capable  of  paying  no  attention  to  it  himself,  in  the  conduct  of  this 

«pistle  ?" 24.  Maxima  pars  vatum  decipimur  specie  recti.     The  caution  already  given 

respecting  the  observance  of  unity,  and  the  avoiding  of  ill-timed  descriptions,  is/  according 
to  the  idea  of  Horace,  the  more  necessary,  as  the  fault  itself  vvears  the  appearance  of  a  vir- 
tue,  and  so  writers  come  to  transgress  the  rxde  of  right  from  their  very  ambition  to  observe 
it.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  this  ambition  remarkably  misleads.  The  Jiist  is,  when  it 
tempts  us  to  pushan  acknowledged  beauty  toofar.  Great  beauties  are  always  on  the  con- 
fines  of  great  faults  ;  and  therefore,  by  affecting  superior  excellence,  we  are  easily  carried 
into  whatis  deserving  only  of  censure.  Thus  (from  line  25  to  30)  brevity  often  becomes  ob- 
azurity ;  sublimity ,  bombast ;  caution,  coolness  ;  and  a  fondness  for  varying  and  diversifying 
a  subject  by  means  of  episodes,  and  descriptions,  such  as  are  mentioned  above  (line  15.), 
will  often  betray  a  writer  into  the  capital  error  of  violating  the  unity  of  his  piece.  For, 
though  variety  be  a  real  excellence  under  the  conduct  of  true  judgment,  yet  when  affected 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  brought  in  solely  to  strike  and  surprise,  it  becomes 
unseasonable  and  absurd.  The  second  instance  in  which  we  are  misled  by  an  ambition  of 
attainingto  what  isright,  is,  when,  through  an  excessive  fear  of  committing  faults,  we  disqua- 
Jify  ourselves  for  the  just  execution  of  a  u-hole,  or  of  such  partkulars,  as  are  susceptible  of 
real  beauty.  For  not  the  affectation  of  superior  excellencies  only,  but  even  Jn  vitium  ducit 
culpae  fuga,  si  caret  arte.     (Hurd,  ad  loc.) 

25.  Brevisesse  laboro,  obscurusfio;  &c.  "  If  these  characters,"  observes  Hurd,  "  were  to 
be  exemplified  in  our  own  poets  of  reputation,  thefirst  might  be  justly  applied  to  Donne  ; 
the  second,  to  Parnell ;  the  third,  to  Thomson  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  Addison.  As  to  the  two 
following  lines; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam 
Delphinum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum  : 

they  are  applicable  to  so  many  of  our  poets,  that,  to  keep  the  rest  in  countenance,  I  will  but 
just  mention  Shakspeare  himself,  who,  to  enrich  his  scene  with  that  variety,  which  his  exu- 
herant  genius  so  largely  supplied,  has  deformed  his  best  plays  with  these  prodigious  incon- 

gruities." 26.  Sectantem  lenia  nervi,  &c.     Horace  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  himself 

here. 29.  Prodigialiter.  Happily  chosen  by  Horace.  to  carry  the  mind  to  that  fictitious 

monster,  under  which  he  had  before  allusively  shadowed  out  the  idea  of  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent  composition.     Compare  the  version  of  the  whole  passage  given  by  Colman  : 

"  The  bard,  ambitious  fancies  who  displays.. 
And  tortures  one  poor  thought  a  thousand  ways, 
Heaps  prodigies  on  prodigies ;  in  woods 
Pictures  the  dolphin,  and  the  boar  in  floods  .'" 


I,  shall, 

■flj|fe 


32.  Aemilium  circa  ludumfaber  unus,  &c.  "  An  artist,  about  the  Aemilian  school, 
in  a  manner  superiorto  all  others.both  express  the  nails,  and  imitate  in  brass  tbe  easy-f 
hair;  yet  will  hefail  in  the  completion  of  his  work,  because  he  will  not  know  how  to^ 
just  proportion  to  the  whole."  The  commencement  of  this  sentence,  when  parapbrased, 
will  run  as  follows  :  Among  the  artists  who  dwell  around  the  Aemilian  school,  there  will 
jprobably  be  some  individual  or  other,  who,  &c.  According  to  the  scholiast,  Aemilius  Le- 
pidus  had  a  school  of  gladiators,  where  was  subsequently  the  public  bath  of  Polycletes.    In 


/ 

V 
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the  neighbourhood  of  this  school  many  artists  appear  to  have  resided. Unus.    Equiva- 

lent  to  omnium  optime  ;  prae  omnibus  aliis  ;  &c.     Consult  Various  Readings.' 35.  Hunc 

ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  &c.  "  Were  I  about  to  bestow  labour  upon  any  work,  Iwould 
no  more  wish  to  imitate  such  a  one,  than  to  appear  in  public  remarkable  for  fine  black  eyes 

and  hair,  but  disfigured  by  a  hideous  nose." Pope  (Essay  on  Criticism)  has  given  a  beau- 

tiful  illustration  of  the  thought  which  Horace  seeks  to  convey  in  this  whole  passage  : 

"  Survey  The  Whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind  ; 
In  wit,  as  Nature,  what  affects  our  hearts, 
Is  not  theexactness  of  peculiar  parts ; 
'Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 
Thus,  when  we  view  sorae  well-proportion'd  dome, 
(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine,  O  Rome  !) 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, 
AU  comes  unitedto  the  admiring  eyes  ; 
No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear; 
The  Whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular." 

38.  Sumite  materiamvestris,  qui  scribitis,  aequamviribus,  &c.  The  poet  here  lays  down  an- 
other  important  precept,  which  results  directly  from  what  has  just  preceded.  If  in  the  la- 
bour  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  art,  it  is  all-important  to  produce  a  complete 
and  finished  whole,  and  not  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to  Certain  individual  parts  that  are 
more  within  our  reach  than  others,  it  becomes  equally  important  for  us  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  own  talents,  and  to  be  careful  to  select  such  a  subject,  as 
may,  in  all  its  parts,  be  proportioned  to  our  strength  and  ability.  Compare  the  following 
lines  of  Boileau, 

"  N'  allez  pas  sur  des  vers  sans  fruit  vous  consumer, 
Ni  prendre  pour  genie  une  ardeur  de  rimer, 
Craignez  d'un  vain  plaisir  les  trompeuses  amorces, 
Etconsultez  long-temps  votre  esprit  et  vos  forces." 

Roscommon,  however,  has  given  us  a  more  direct  imitation  of  the  present  passage,  in  his 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse  : 

"  The  first  great  work,  (a  task  performed  by  few) 
Is  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true: 
No  mask,  no  tricks,  no  favour,  no  reserve  ! 
Dissect  your  mind,  examine  every  nerve. 
Whoever  vainly  on  his  strength  depends, 
Begins  iike  Virgil,  but  like  Maevius  ends." 

40.  Potenter.  "  In  accordance  with  his  abilities."  Consult  Various  Readings.— 41.  Nec 
facundia  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo.  The  poet  here  enumerates  the  advantages  which  re- 
sult  from  our  selecting  asubject  proportioned  to  ourpowers.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  never 
be  wanting  in  a  proper  fund  of  matter,  wherewith  to  enlarge  under  every  head ;  which  is 

«1^-8^^^^  of  all  eloquent  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  ;  and,  inthe  second  place, 
nnotfail,  by  such  a  well-weighed*  choiee,  to  dispose  of  our  subject  in  the  best  and  most 
nelhod. 42.  Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et   Venus,  &c.     "  This  will  constitute  the  chief 

excellence  and  the  beauty  of  method,  (or  I  am  much  deceived)  that  the  writer  say,  in  the 
very  commencement,  those  things  which  ought  there  to  be  said,  that  he  put  off  most  thing» 
and  omit  them  for  the  present."    Horace  explains  here,  in  a  few  words,  wherein  consists 
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Ihe  merit  and  beauty  of  that  order  which  a  poet  ought  to  follow  in  the  disposition  of  his 
subject;  and  he  adds  these  words,  aut  ego  fallor,  from  a  principle  of  modesty,  because  he 
was  going  to  establish  a  new  precept,  upon  the  practice  of  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity, 
and  one  that  had  never  been  mentioned  by  any  writer  before  him.     In  this  precept,  he 
discloses  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  poetry.     An  historian,  for  example,  is  obliged  to  follow 
the  order  of  time  in  giving  an  account  of  transactions ;  but  the  rule  to  be  observed  by  the 
poet  is  essentially  different.     He  should  hurry  the  reader  at  Che  opening  of  his  piece  into  the 
midst  of  the  aftair  which  he  intends  to  describe,  and  reserve  for  some  other  part  of  his  work 
an  explanation  of  whatever  has  gone  before.     Hence,  we  find,  that  in  dramatic  poetry  as 
well  as  epic,  tbe  great  masters  open  the  scene  as  near  as  possible  to  the  catastrophe,  and  al- 
ways  take  the  action   near  its   accomplishment.     Their  address  furnishes  them  afterwards 
with  the  means  of  laying  before  us  all  that  happened  previously,  and  which  it  was  not  proper 
to  inform  us  of  immediately  in  the  outset.     The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  they 
inflame  our  curiosity,  and  excite  within  us  a  succession  of  emotions,  which  could  never 
spring  from  a  methodical  narration  of  facts. 

45.  In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis.    "  Nice  and  cautious  too  in  the  employ- 

ment  of  words."    The  same  causes  will  equally  affect  the  language,  as  the  melhod,  of 

poetry.     To  the  general  reflections,  therefore,  on  poetic  distribution,  in  which  Horace  has 

thus  far  indulged,  are  now  properly  snbjoined  some  directions  about  the  use  of  words.  Nx>w, 

since  this  particular   depends  so  entirely  on  what  is  out  of  the  reach  of  rule.  as  the  fashion 

of  the  age,  the  taste  of  the  writer,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes, 

the  poet  only  gives  directions  about  new  words  ;  or,  since  every  language  is  necessarily  im- 

perfect,  about  the  coining  of  such  words,  as  the  writer's  necessity  or  convenience  may  de- 

mand.     And  here,  after  having  prescribed  a  great  nicety  and  caution  in  the  thing  itself,  he 

observes,  (to  line  49)  that,  where  it  ought  to  be  done,  the  better  and  less  offensive  way  will 

be,  not  to  coin  a  word  entirely  new  (for  this  is  ever  a  task  of  some  envy),  but,  by  means  of 

an  ingenious  and  happy  position  of  a  well-known  word,  in  respect  of  some  others,  to  give 

it  a  new  air  and  cast.     Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  coin  new  words,  as  it  will  be  in  subjects  of  an 

abstruse  nature,  and  especially  such  as  were  never  before  treated  in  the  language,  that  then 

(to  line  54)  this  liberty  is  very  allowable  ;  but  that  their  reception  will  be  more  easy,  if  we 

derive  them  gently,  and  without  too  much  violence,  from  theirproper  source,  that  is,  from 

alanguage,  as  the  Greek,  already  known  and  approved.     And,  to  obviate  the  prejudices  of 

over-scrupulous  critics  on  this  head,  he  goes  on  (from  line  54  to  73)  in  a  vein  of  popular  il- 

lustration,  to  allege,  in  favour  ofthis  liberty,  the  axamples  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  vague, 

unsteady  nature  of  language  itself.  (Hurd,  adloc.) 

46.  Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminis  auctor.  According  to  tbe  arrangement  iir 
the  common  editions,  this  verse  and  the  one  immediately  preceding  are  transposed.  The 
propriety,  hovvever,  of  Bentley's  position  of  these  lines,  which  we  have  follovved  in  our 
text,  all  must  allovv.  Gesner  observes  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  customary  with  the  copyists 
when  a  line  was  misplaced  by  them,  to  denote  such  misplacing  by  very  minute  marks, 
which  might  easily  become  obliterated  in  the  lapse  of  time.  To  the  same  effect  are  the 
words  of  Baste,  (Comment.  Paleogr.p.  858.)  who  Observes :  "  Ubi  omittendo  peccatum  est, 
omissa  in  margine  scribuntur,  quoque  loco  in  textum  inserenda  sint  signis  quibusdam  indicalur. 
Ita  vero  passim  accidit,  ut  signis  itlis  delelis  aut  neglectis,  verba  in  margine  suppleta  alieno  loco  in 
lextum  immitterentur ."     The  expression  in  the  text,  hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat,  are  equivalent  to 

aliud  verbum  amplectatur,  aliud  rejiciat. 47.  Callida  junctura.     "  Some  skilful  arrange- 

ment."  Junctura,  observes  Hurd,  as  here  employed  by  the  poet,  is  a  word  of  large  and  ge- 
neral  iraport,-  and  the  same  in  expression,  as  order  or  disposition  in  a  subject.  The  poet 
would  say,  "Instead  of  framing  new  words,  I  recommend  to  you  any  kind  of  artful  raa» 
nagement  by  which  you  raay  be  able  to  give  a  new  air  and  cast  to  old  ones."  Dacier  and 
Sanadon  confine  the  present  precept  of  Horace  to  the  formation  of  compound  words,  which, 
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though  one  way  in  which  this  callida  junctura  shows  itself,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
what  the  poet  intended  by  it.  Their  mistake  arose  from  interpreting  the  wordjunctura  too 
strictly.  They  suppose  it  to  mean  only  the  putting  together  iwo  words  into  one ;  this  being 
the  most  obvious  idea  we  have  of  thejoining  of  words.  As  if  the  most  literal  construction 
of  terms,  according  to  their  etymology,  were  always  the  most  proper. 

49.  Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum.  "  To  explain  some  abstruse  subjects  by 
newly-invented  terms."  The  allusion  in  abdita  rerum  is  to  things  hitherto  lying  conceal- 
ed,  and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  i.  e.  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  need 

of  course  newly-invented  terms  to  enable  others  to  comprehend  them. 50.  Fingerecinc- 

tutis  nbn  exaudita  Cethegis  continget.  "  It  will  be  allowed  to  coin  words  unheard  of  by  the 
ancient  Cethegi."  The  Cethegi  are  here  put  for  the  ancient  Romans  generally,  and  Horace, 
in  full  accordance  with  his  subject,  and  the  better  to  mark  their  antiquity,  makes  use  of  an 
old  term  cinctutis.  This  epithet  cinctutus  properly  means  "  girded  ready  for  acting,"  and 
marks  the  habits  of  the  early  Romans.  It  has  a  special  reference  to  the  Gabine  cincture, 
which  was  so  called  when  the  lappet  of  the  gown,  that  used  to  be  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  was  passed  around  the  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  short  to  the  breast  and 
there  fasten  in  a  knot ;  this  knot  or  cincture  tucked  up  the  gown,  and  made  it  shorter  and 

straiter,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for  active   employment. 51.  Sumla    puden- 

ter.     lt  If  used  with  moderation." 52.  Habebunt fidem.     "  Will  be  well  received."     Li- 

terally  :  "  Will  enjoy  authority." Si   Graeco  fonte  cadant,  parcc  detorta.     "  If  they  de- 

scend,  with  a  slight  deviation,  from  a  Grecian  source,"  i.  e.  if  we  derive  them  gently,  and 
without  too  much  violence,  from  their  proper  source,  that  is,  from  a  language,  as  the  Greek, 
already  known  and  approved.     Compare  note  on  verse  45. 

53.  Quid  autem  Caecilio,  Plautoque,  &c.  Caecilius  and  Plautus,  observes  Hurd,  were  af- 
lowed  to  coin,  but  not  Virgil  and  Varius.  The  same  indulgence  our  authors  had  at  the  resto- 
ration  of  letters;  butit  is  denied  to  ourpresent  writers.  The  reason  is  plainly  this.  While 
arts  are  refining  or  reviving,  the  greater  part  are  forced,  and  all  are  content,  to  be  learners. 
When  they  are  grown  to  their  usual  height,  all  affect  to  be  teachers.  With  this  affectation,  a 
certain  envy,  as  the  poet  observes, 


Sipossum,  invideor 


cur  acquvrere  pauca 


insinuates  itself ;  which  is  for  restraining  the  privileges  of  writers,  to  all  of  whom  every 
reader  is  now  become  a  rival.  Whereas  men,  under  the  first  character  of  learners,  are  glad 
to  encourage  every  thing  that  makes  for  their  instruction. — — 59.  Signatum  praesente  nota 
procudere  nornen.  "  To  coin  a  word  impressed  with  the  current  stamp.',  Words  are  here 
compared  to  coin,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  reigning  prince.  Consult  Various  Read- 
ings. 

60.  Ut  silvae,foliispronos  mutantis  in  annos,  &c.  With  mutanlis  supply  se;  and,  for  the 
order  of  construction,  consult  VariousReadings.  Duncombe,  in  his  version  of  our  author, 
concurs  with  Dacier  in  observing,  that  Horace  seems  here  to  have  had  in  view,  that  fine  si- 
militude  of  Homer,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  (146.  seqq.)  comparing  the  generations  of 
men  to  the  annual  succession  of  leaves  :  Ofr  irep  (pvWuv  yeveti,  toitjSe  ko.1  avdpwv  k.  t,  X.  Pope, 
ina  part  of  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  pursues  the  same  train  of  thought  with  Horace,  but  ra- 
ther  rises  above  his  master. 

"  Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modern  rhymes, 
knd  't»s  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes- 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
When  Patriarch-wits  surviv'd  a  thousand  years: 
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Now  length  of  Fame(our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boast ; 
Our  sons  their  fatliers'  failing  language  see, 
And  snch  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  hishand  ; 
"When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live  ; 
Thetreacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  !  " 

63.  Sive,  Tecepto  terra  Neptuno,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Portus  Julius,  or  Julian  Har- 
bour,  constructed  by  Agrippa,  under  the  orders  of  Augustus,  and  also  to  the  draining  of  part 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  checking  of  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  The  following 
description  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  this  "  splendid  work"  (regis  opus),  as  the  first 
of  these  public  undertakings  is  styled  by  Horace.  The  deep  bay,  which  runs  inland  to  the 
north-west,  between  the  promontory  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  was  originally  called  Simis 
Cumanus,  but  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Sinus  Puteolanus.  From  the  city  of 
Baiae,  which  lay  on  the  westem  shore  of  this  bay,  a  dam  extended  across  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  separated,  in  this  way,  the  Sinus  Pufeolanus  into  two 
parts.  Of  these  the  inner  portion  was  called  tbe  Lucrine  lake,  (Lucrinus  lacus,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  AoKplvos  *6\nos),  and  on  the  northern  side  of  this  last  was  thelake  Avernus,  separated 
from  it  by  anarrow  stripof  land,  and  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  groves  and  forests. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  this  quarter  as  late  as  the  period  when  Augustus  was  involv- 
ed  in  a  serious  naval  war  with  Sextus  Pompeius.  The  former  was  deficient  in  vessels  and 
experienced  mariners,  as  the  coast  aflforded  no  harbour  where  a  large  number  of  vessels 
of  war  could  assemble,  and  where  they  might  exercise  their  crews.  Art  atlastreme- 
died  the  difBculty,  and  the  author  of  the  plan  was  Agrippa.  This  distinguished  command- 
er  made  an  opening  in  the  dam,  already  described,  not  far  from  Baiae,  so  that  the  sea  had 
now  a  free  entrance  into  the  Lucrine  lake.  The  small  neck  of  land  abo,  which  parted  the 
lake  of  Avernus  from  the  Lucrine,  was  at  the  same  time  cut  away,  and  the  two  lakesbecame 
thus  one  wide  expanse  of  water.  The  Portus  Julius  was  in  this  way  created,  the  name  be- 
inggiven  by  Agrippa  to  the  united  waters  of  the  Avernian  and  Lucrine  lakes,  together  witb 
the  fortified  entrance  through  the  dam.  This  harbour  was  found  large  enough  to  hold  a  nu- 
merous  fleet  of  vessels  of  war,  and  suflSced  for  the  daily  exercise  of  20,000  seamen  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  practice  of  exercising  his  galleys  and  men  that  Augustus  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted  forhis  victory  over  his  powerful  antagonist.  Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.  dcr  Gr.  und 
E.  vol.  9.p.  730,  seqq.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

65.  Sterilisve  diupalusaplaqueremis,  &c.  Consult  Various  Readings.  The  reference  is 
to  the  draining  of  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  (Pomptinae  paludes),  the  second  of  the 
public  works  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  note.  For  an  account  of  these 
marshes,  compare  Lempriertfs  Class.  Dict.  Anthon's  ed.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  reraark, 
that  Mucianus,  an  ancient  writer,  quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  3.  5.)  says,  there  were  at  one  time 
no  less  than  twenty-three  cities  to  be  found  in  this  quarter.  When  this  district,  tberefore, 
was  occupied  by  flourishing  settlements,  and  an  active  and  industrious  population  was  ever 
ready  to  check  the  increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily  be  kept  under :  but  after  the  ambi- 
tion  of  Rome  and  her  system  of  universal  dominion  had  rendered  this  tract  of  country  de- 
solate,  these  wastes  and  fens  naturally  en«reased,  and  in  process  of  time  gatned  so  much 
ground,  as  to  render  any  attempt  fo  remedythe  evil  only  temporary  and  ineflicieut.     In- 
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deed,  it  is  evident  that  the  waters  must  have  been  gradually  encreasing,  from  the  decline  ©f 
the  Roman  empire,  until  the  successful  exertions  made  by  the  Roman  pontifFs  arrested  their 

baneful  progress.     (CrameSs  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  97.) 67.  Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum 

frugibus  amnis,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  third  public  work,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  note 
on  verse  63.  the  checking,  namely,  of  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  Compare  the  scholi- 
ast :  "  Tiberim  Agrippa  derivavit,  qua  nunc  vadit ;  anteaper  Velabrum  fluebat:'1 

68.  Mortalia  facta  peribunt,  &c.  If,  argues  the  poet,  these  splendid  works  of  public  utili- 
ty  cannot  withstand  the  power  of  all-destroying  tirae,  how  can  the  lighter  and  more  eva- 

nescent  graces  of  language  ever  hope  to  escape. 69.  Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia 

vivax.  "  Much  less  shall  the  bloom  and  elegance  of  language  continue  to  flourish  and  etr 
dure."     Vivax  must  be  joined,  in  construction,  with  stet,  and  the  expression  stet  vivax  be- 

comes  equivalent  to  floreat,  maneatque. 70.  Mulla  renascentur  quaejam  cecidere.    This  re- 

vival  of  old  words,  observes  Hurd,  is  one  of  those  niceties  in  composition  not  to  be  at- 
tempted  by  any  but  great  masters.  It  may  be  done  two  ways :  1.  By  restoring  such  terms 
as  are  grown  entirely  obsolete  ;  or  2.  by  selecting  out  of,  those,  which  have  still  a  curreney, 
and  are  not  quite  laid   aside,  such   as  are  most  forcible  and  expressive. — — 71.  Jnhonore, 

"  In  esteem." Si  volet  usus,  quem  penes,  &c.     "  If  custom   shall  so  will  it ;  under  whose 

full  controul  is  the  decision,  and  right,  and  standard  of  language.''  -  Compare  Quinclilian  I. 
6.  "  Consuetudo  cerlissima  loquendi  magistra;  utendumquc  plane  sermone,  ut  nummo,  qui  pub- 
licaforma  es£." 

73.  Res  gestac  regumque  ducumque,  &x.  From  reflections  on  poetry,  at  large,  Horace  now 
proceeds  to particulars  :  the  most  obvious  of  which  being  the  different/orws  and  m easures  of 
poetic  composition»  he  considers,  in  this  view,  (from  line  75  to  86)  the  four  great  species  of 

poetry,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,  the  Epic,  Elegiac,  Dramatic  and  Lyric. 74. 

Qmo  numsro.     "  In  what  numbers,"  i.  e.  in  what  kind  of  measure 75.  Versibus  impariter 

junctis.    Referring  to  Elegiac  verse,  and  the  alternate  succession,  in  its  structure,  of  Hexa- 

meters  and  Pentameters. Querimonia  primum.    Horace  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the 

term  Elegy  (l\tytiov)  was  always  applied  to  this  species  of  verse,  even  from  its  very  origin, 
and  hence  the  derivation  commonly  assigned  to  the  word  in  question  {aitb  rov  l  e  \iytiv)  leads 
him  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  alternate  succession  of  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  was 
first  of  all  made  the  vehicle  of  mournful  themes.     In  this  he  is  incorrect.     Compare  note  on 

verse  78. 76.   Voti  sententia  compos.     "  Successful   desires."  i.  e.  pleasurable  emotions. 

Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :     "  Sensus  voluptatis  et  laetitiae;  laetatur  enim,  qui  voti 

cujusdam  composfit:1 77.  Exiguos  elegos.     "  The  elegy's  small  song."    (Colman.)    Com- 

mentators  difFer  concerning  the  proper  import  of  exiguos,  as  here  employed.  According 
to  some,  the  epithet  refers  to  the  humble  nature  of  the  elegiac  style  and  subject,  com- 
pared  with  epic  or  lyric  sublimity.  Others  however,  more  correctly  suppose,  that  Ho- 
race  merely  alludes  to  the  form  of  this  species  of  verse,  both  as  consisting  of  unequal 

jneasures,  and  because  elegiac  poems  are,  generally  speaking,  shorter  than  others. 78. 

Grammatici  certant,  el  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.  The  Grammarians  here  alluded  to  were 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  school,and  the  point  in  controversy  became  with  them  afertile 
theme  of  discussion  merely  because  they  confounded  both  times  and  terms.  The  whole 
drfficulty  disappears  the  moment  we  assign  to  words  their  true  signification.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  distinguish  between  tbe  elegy,  (so  to  call  it)  of  Callinus,  and  thc  new 
eXtyos,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Simonides.  The  first  was  nothing  more  than  a 
lyric  poem,  of  a  martial  character,  composed  of  distichs,  that  is,  of  alternate  Hexameters 
and  Pentameters.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  Callinus,  because  he  is  the  first  poet  known  to 
have  employed  it.  Neither  was  it  called  Elegy  at  first,  but  eiros,  a  general  term,  which  was 
subsequently  confined  to  heroic  verse.  The  word  Elegy  (e\tyo£)  was  first  applied  to  the  al- 
ternating  Hexamefer  and  Pentameter  in  the  time  of  Simonides,  whether  it  was  that  he 
hirnself  introduced  the  name,  or  whether  the  mournful  and  plaintive  natureof  his  subjects 
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justified  tliis  appellation  from  others.  It  was  only  from  the  days  of  Simonides  that  tlie  term 
Elegy  was  applied  to*i  poem  composed  of  distichs  and  treating  of  some  melancholy  subject. 
(Compare  Schoell,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.vot.  1,  p.  191,  and  243.—  Attisches  Museum,  vol.  l.p.334. 
seqq.)  Hence  we  see,  1.  that  Horace  is  incorrect  in  his  querimonia  primum  (o.  75.),  and  2. 
that  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  were  engaged  in  a  mere  controversy  about  words. 

79.  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo.  "  Rage  armed  Archilochus  with  his  own 
iambus."  Alluding  to  the  satires  of  this  poet,  in  which  the  Iambic  measure  was  employed, 
and  also  to  the  story  of  Lycambes  and  Neobule.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  6. 
13.  Horace,  by  the  use  of  the  term  proprio,  expressly  ascribes  to  this  poet  the  invention  of 
iambics.  Compare  also  Epist.  1.  19.  23.  where  the  poet  styles  them  "  Parios  iambos.,,  The 
opinion  entertained  by  some  critics,  that  Archilochus  merely  improved  this  measure,  and 
was  not  the  actual  inventor,  may  be  seen  urged  in  Schoell,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  199.— — 
SO.  Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem,  grandesque  colhurni.  "  This  foot  the  sock  and  the  stately  buskin 
adopted."  The  soccus,  or  low  shoe  of  comedy,  and  the  colhurnus,  or  buskin  of  tragedy,  are 
here  figuratively  used  to  denote  these  two   departments  of  the  drama  respectively.     Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.1.  11. 81.  Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  &c.     "  As  suited 

for  dialogue,  and  calculated  to  surmount  the  tumult  of  an  assembled  audience,  and  naturally 
adapted  to  the  action  of  the  stage."    For  some   remarks  on  the  character  of  the  iambic 

raeasure,  compare   Explanatory  Notes,   Serm.  1.  10.  43. Populares  vincentem  strepitus. 

There  are  many  reasons,  observes  Francis,  given  to  explain  this  remark.  The  cadence  of 
iarabics  is  more  sensible,  and  their  measures  are  more  strongly  maiked,  than  any  other. 
("  Jnsigiies  percussiones  eorum  numerorum^  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  47.)  The  pronunciation  is 
more  rapid,  and  this  rapidity  forms,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  greater  number  of  sharp  sounds. 
Dacier  adds,  that  the  iambic,  being  less  different  from   common  conversation,  more  easily 

engaged  the  attention   of  an  audience. 83.  Fidibus.     "  To  the  lyre." 84.  Etpugilem 

victorem,  et  equum  cerlamine  primum.    AUuding  to  the  lyrie  flights  of  Pindar.     Compare 

Ode  4.  2.  18. 85.  Etjuvenum  curas  etlibera  vina.     "  And  the  love-sick  feelings  of  the 

young,  and  wine's  unbounded  joys."    The  reference  is  to  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

S6.  Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores,  &c.  "  Why  am  I  greeted  with  the  name  of 
poet,  if  I  am  unable,  and  in  fact  know  not  how,  to  observe  the  distinctions  that  have  just 
been  mentioned,  and  the  different  characters  that  productions  should  have  in  the  different 
species  of  verse  ?"  As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of 
Hurd:  "  But  the  distinction  of  the  measures  to  be  observed  in  the  several  species  of  poetry 
is  so  obvious  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  mistake  about  them.  The  difficulty  is  to  know 
(from  line  86  to  89.)  how  far  each  may  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  other  without  des- 
troying  that  natural  and  neccssary  difference,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  them  all. 
To  explain  this,  which  is  a  point  of  great  nicety,  he  considers  (from  line  89  to  99)  the 
case  of  dramatic  poetry ;  the  two  species  of  which  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
any  two  can  be  ;  and  yet  there  are  times,  Avhen  the  features  of  the  one  will  be  allowed  to 
resemble  those  of  the  other.  For,  1.  Comedy,  in  the  passionate  parts,  will  admit  of  a 
tragic  elevation  ;  and  2.  Tragedy,  in  its  soft,  distressful  scenes,  condescends  to  the  ease  of 
familiar  conversation." 

89.  Res  comica.     "A  comic  subject." 90.  Privatis.     "  Of  a  familiar  cast."  i.  e.  such. 

as  are  used  in  describing  the  private  life  that  forms  the  basis  of  comedy,  but  are  unsuited 

for  kings,  heroes,  and  the  other  characters  of  tragedy. 91.  Coena  Thyestae.    "  The  ban- 

quet  of  Thyestes"  is  here  put  for  any  tragic  subject  (res  tragica).  Thus,  Dacier  remarks  ; 
"  II  metle  souper  de  Thyeste  pour  toutes  sortes  de  tragedies."  Commentators,  in  general, 
suppose  that  this  is  done  because  the  story  of  Thyestes  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  nature. 
Hurd,  however,  assigns  another  and  very  ingenious  explanation.  "  We  raay  be  sure," 
obterves  this  «ritic,  "  that  the  subject  in  question  was  not  taken  up  at  random  as  the  re- 
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presentatiye.of  the  rest.  Thereason  was,  that  the  Thyestes  of  Ennius  was  peculiarly  charge- 
able  with  the  fault  here  censured,  as  is  plain  from  a  curious  passage  in  the  Orator  ;  where 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  loose  numbers  of  certain  poets,  observes  this,  in  particular,  of  the 
.tragedy  of  Thyestes ;  "  Similia  sunt  quaedam  ajmd  nostros  :  velut  in  Thyeste, 

Qjiemnam  te  esse  dicam  ?  quitarda  in  senectute. 

et  quae  sequuntur  :  quaenisi  cum  tibicen  accesstrit,  orationi  sunt  solutae  simillima :"  which 
character  exactly  agrees  witb  this  of  Horace,  wherein  thelanguage  of  that  play  is  censured, 
as  flat  and  prosaic,  and  hardly  rising  above  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation  in  comedy. 
This  allusion  to  a  particular  play,  written  by  one  of  their  best  poets,  and  frequently  ex- 
hibited  on  the  Roman  stage,  gives  great  force  and  spirit  to  the  precept,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  exemplifies  it  in  the  happiest  mannen  H  seems  farther  probable  to  ijie,  that  the  poet  also 
designed  an  indirect  compliment  to  Varius,  whose  Thyestes  we  are  told  (Quinctil.  10.  1.) 
was  not  inferior  to  any  tragedy  of  the  Greeks.'"  The  same  able  commentator  makes  the  fol- 
lowing  remarks  relative  to  exponi  and  narrari,  as  used  in  the  present  passage  by  Horace. 
"  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  critics  have  not  felt  the  force  of  the  words  exponi  and 
narrari  in  this  precept.  They  are  admirahiy  chosen  to  express  the  two  faults  condemned : 
the  first  implying  a  kind  of  pomp  and  ostentation  in  the  language,  which  is  therefore  im- 
proper  for  the  low  subjects  of  comedy ;  and  the  latter,  as  I  have  hinted,  a  flat,  prosaic  ex- 
pression,  not  above  the  cast  of  a  common  narrative,  and  therefore  equally  unfit  for  tragedy." 

92.  Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sorlita  decenter.     «'  Let  each  particular  species  of  writ- 

ing,  when  once  it  has  had  its  proper  place  allotted  to  it,  hold  that  place  in  a  becoming  man- 
jaer."     The  construction  is,  "  singula  quaeque,  sortita  locum,  teneant  enni  locum  decenler." 

93.   Vocem  tollit.     "  Raises  its  voice."     Compare  the   scholiast ;  "  Grandioribus  verbis  ati- 

tur."  and  note  on  verse  86,  toward  the  close. 94.  Jralusque  Chremes,  tumido  delitigat  ore. 

"  And  angry  Chremes  rails  in  swelling  strain,'!  Alluding  to  the  Heautontimorumenos  of  Te- 
,r«nce  (Act  5.  Sc.  4.)  vvhere  th,e  irritated  Chremes  breaks  out  in  these  words  against  his  son  : 


"  Non  si  ex  capite  sis  meo 


Natus,  ilem  ut  aiunt  Minervam  esse  ex  Jove,  ea  causa  magis 
Patiar,  Clitipho,  flagitiis  tuisme  infamemfieri." 

In  the  AdeljM,  also,  {Acl%>.  Sc.  3.)  we  may  find  another  passage,  wherein  vocem  comoedia 
tollit. 

■"  Hai  mihi !  quidfaciam  ?  quid  agam  ?  quid  clamem  ?  aut  querar? 
0  coelum  !   O  Terra  !   0  maria  Nepluni .'" 

95.  Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri.     "  And  sometimes  the  tragic  poet  grieves 
in  humble  style."     Consult  Various  Readings.     The  poef,  by  a  common  figUre,  is  here  made 

tp  do  what  he  represents  his  characters  as  doing. 96.  Telephus  et  Peleus.     The  stories  of 

each  of  these  princes  became  the  subjects  of  tragedies.  The  allusion  in  the  case  of  Tele- 
phus,  is  to  his  wanderings  in  quest  of  his  parents,  and  to  the  poverty  in  which  he  was  in- 
vplved  atthe  time.  Peleus,  as  is  well  known,  was  driven  into  exile  from  the  court  of  his 
father  Aeacus,  for  having  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phorbus.  Compare 
Apollodorus,  ed.  Heyne.  3.  12.  6.  and  Obs.  268.  and  also  Lempriere's  Class.  Dict.  Anthortsed. 

Uterque  projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba.     '•  Cast   each  aside   high-sounding  ex- 

pre.ssions  and  words  a-foot-and-a-half-long."  The  term  ampulla  properly  denotes  a  species 
of  phial  or  flask,  forjj  holding  oil  or  vinegar,  having  a  narrow  nejck  but  swelling  out  below. 
Hence.the  wor(J  .is.figuratively  taken  tosignify,  inflated  diction,  tumid  language,  bombast, 
rant,  &,c. 
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99.  Non  satis  cst  pulc/ira  essc  pocmala ;  ihdcia  sunto.  "  It  is  not  enough  that  poems  be 
beautitul,  Iet  them  also  be  aftecting."  Tlie  reference  xnpoemata  is  principally  to  dramatic 
compositions.     Buckingham,  in  his  Essay  on  Poctry,  glanccs  at  this  part  of  Horace: 

'•  Figures  of  spccch,  which  poets  think  so  fine, 
Arfs  needless  varnish  to  make  Nature  shine, 
Are  all  but  paint  upon  a  beauteous  face, 
And  in  discriptions  only  claim  a  place. 
But  to  make  rage  declaim,  and  grief  discoursc, 
From  lovers  in  despair./jue  things  to  force, 
Must  needs  succeed  ;  for  who  can  choose  but  pity 
A  dyingkero  miserably  witty  V 

At  this  part  of  the  epistle,  Hurd  begins  to  enter  upon  his  particular  theory,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  in  the  Introductory  Remarks.  "  The  poet,"  observes  this  critic,  "  had  a 
farther  view  in  choosing  the  instance  of  Dramatic  Poetry.  For  he  gets,  by  this  means,  into 
the  main  of  his  subject,  which  was  Dramatic  Poetry,  and,  by  the  most  delicate  transition 
imaginable,  proceeds  (from  line  89  to  323.)  to  deliver  a  series  of  rules,  interspersed  with 
historical  accounts,  and  enlivened  by  digressions,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  stage." 
We  have  already  said  that  this  theory  has  been  superseded  by  Wieland's,  and  the  following 
outline  of  the  remainder  of  the  present  piece,  though  differingin  its  leadingfeature  from  the 
hypothesis  of  Hurd,  will  yet  be  found  so  far  to  agree  with  it,  as  to  shew  conclusively  the 
Order  and  Mcthod  observed  in  this  epistle,  and  that  the  series  of  rules  is  delivered  with 
the  utmost  regularity,  passing  from  one  topic  to  ahother,  by  the  most  natural  and  easy  tran- 
sitions. 

Horacers  discrimination  of  theseveral  styles  that  belongto  the  diflerent  species  of  poetry, 
leadshim,  as  has  before  been  remarked,  to  consider  the  Diction  of  the  drama,  and  its  ac- 
commodation  to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  speaker.  A  recapitulation  of  these 
circumstances  carries  him  on  to  treat  of  the  due  management  of  characters  already  ltnown, 
as  well  as  of  sustaining  those  that  are  entirely  original.  To  the  first  of  these  the  poet  gives 
the  preference,  recommending  known  characters,  as  well  as  known  suhjects  :  and,  on  the 
mention  of  this  joint  preference,  the  author  Ieaves  farther  consideration  of  the  Diclion,  and 
glides  into  discourse  upon  the  Fable,  which  he  continues  down  to  the  152d  verse.  Having 
despatched  the  Fable,  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  Characlers  ;  not  in  re- 
gard  to  suitable  diction,  for  of  that  he  has  already  spoken,  but  with  reference  to  the  manners ; 
and  in  thisbranch  of  his  subject,  he  has  as  judiciously  borrowed  from  the  Rhetoric  of  Aris- 
totle,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  epistle  from  the  Poetics.  He  then  directs,  in  its  due  place,  tbe 
proper  conduct  of  particular  incide?its  of  the  fable  ;  afler  which  he  treats  of  tbe  Chorus  ; 
from  which  he  naturally  passes  to  tbe  history  of  tbeatrical  Music  ;  which  is  as  naturally  suc- 
ceeded  by  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Drama  itself,  commencing  wi(h  the  early  dithy- 
rambic  song,  and  carried  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  Greek  Comedy.  From 
this  he  proceeds  easily  and  gracefully  to  the  Roman  Slage,  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
the  writers,  but  pointing  out  their  defects,  and  assigning  the  causes.  He  then  subjoins  a 
few  general  observations,  and  concludes  his  long  discourse  on  the  drama,  having  extended 
it  to  275  lines.  This  discourse,  togelher  with  the  result  of  all  his  reflections  on  poets  and 
poetry,  he  then  applies,  in  the  most  earnest  and  personal  manner,  to  the  elder  Piso,  and 
wilh  a  long  peroration,  to  adopt  an  oratorical  term,  concludes  the  epistle.     KColman,  ad  loc) 

Pulchra.  The  following  remarks  on  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  ep?chet pulchrum,  are 
worthy  of  an  insertion  here.  "  There  are  a  multitude  of  words  in  every  language,  which 
are  sometimes  used  in  a  wider,  sometimes  in  a  more  restrained,  sehse.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
ica\bv  of  the  Greeks,  the pvlchrum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  words  by  which  they  are  translat- 
«d  in  modern  languages.    To  whatever  subjects  these  epithets  are  applied,  we  always  in- 
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tend  to  signify  that  they  give  us  pleasure  :  and  \ve  seldom  apply  them  to  any  subjects  bul 
those  which  please  by  means  of  impressions  made  on  the  fancy ;  including  under  this  name 
the  reception  of  images  conveyed  directly  by  the  sight  itself.  As  poetry,  therefore,  always 
addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  every  species  of  poetical  excellence  obtains  the  name  of 
Beauty ;  and,  among  the  rest  the  power  of  pleasing  us  by  affecting  the  passions  ;  an  effect 
which  entirely  depends  on  the  various  images  presented  to  our  view.  In  this  sense  of  the 
wovd  beauliful  it  cannot  be  opposed  to  pathetic.  But  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  this  epithet  is  often  used  more  delerminately.  For,  as  every  representative  art  is  capable 
of  affording  us  pleasure,  and  this  pleasure  is  occasioned  by  images  impressed  on  the  fancy  ; 
every  pleasing  production  of  art  will,  of  course,  obtain  the  name  of  beautiful.  Yet  this  hin- 
ders  us  not  from  considering  beauty  as  a  distinct  excellence  in  such  productions.  For  we 
may  distinguish,  either  in  apicture  or  poem,  between  the  pleasure  we  receive  directly  from 
the  imilation  of  visible  forms,  and  those  which  principally  depend  on  other  kinds  of  imita- 
tion:  and  we  may  consider  visible  forms  themselves  either  as  occasions  of  pleasure,  in  com- 
mon  with  other  objects  ;  or  as  yielding  us  that  peculiar  delight,  which  they  alone  are  capa- 
ble  of  yielding.  If  we  use  the  word  beautiful  in  this  limited  sense,  it  is  very  intelligibly  op- 
posed  to  pathetic.  Images  of  groves,  rocks,  fields,  and  waler,  afford  us  a  pleasure  extremely 
different  from  that  which  we  find  in  the  indulgence  of  our  tender  ajfeclions  :  nor  can  there 
be  any  danger  of  confounding  the  agreeable  perception  received  from  a  masterly  statue  of 
an  Apollo  or  a  Venus,  with  that  which  arises  from  a  representation  of  the  lerrors  men  feel 
under  a  storm  or  a  plague."     (Hurd's  Horace,  vol.  1.  p.  90.  seqq.) 

102.  Sivis  me  flere,  &c.  Cicero  makes  the  same  observation  with  regard  to  orators. 
"  Nequefieripotest  ut  doleat  zs,  qui  audit,ut  oderit,  ut  invideat,  ut  perlimescat  aliquid,ut  adfie- 
tum  misericordiamque  deducatur,  nisi  omnes  iis  motus,  quos  orator  adhibere  volet  judici,  in  ipso 
oratort  impressi  esse  atque  inusli  videbmdur"  (De  Orat.  2.  45.)  Compare  the  wrords  of 
Aristotle  (Rfiet.  2.  10.)  avdyKr\  rovs  cvvaTTepya^ojievovs  a^jfyiacrt  Kal  <pu>valis  ko.1  ic-QrjTi,  Kal  SXwj  rjj  vtso- 

Koiati,  IXuivorepovs  lm- 103.  Laedent.     "  Will  affect."     Compare  the   explanation  of  D5- 

ring:  "  Perturbabunt,  ttindoloris  societalem  trahent." 104.  Male  si  mandala  loqueris.     "  lf 

thou  shalt  speak  the  part  assigned  thee  badly,"  i.  e.  if  thou  shalt  not  act  up  to  thy  true  cba- 
racter.  The  reference,  throughout  the  whole  passage,  is,  as  will  be  plainly  perceived,  to  the 
actor  on  the  stage.     Hence  the   explanation  given  to  mandala  by  Jason  de  Nores,  "  tibi  a 

Scriptore  tradita." 107.  Ludenlem  lasciva.     '•  Sportive  expressions  a  playful  look." 

108.  Prius.    "  From  our  very  birth."     Equivalent  to  a  primo  ortu. 109.  Juvat.     "  She 

delights." 111.  Post.     "  In  process  of  time.''  i.  e.  as  we  advance  towards  maturer  years. 

Post  is  here  opposed  to  prius  in  verse  108.- 112.  Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta,  &c. 

■"  If  the  word  of  the  speaker  shall  be  unsuited  to  his  station  in  life  the  Roman  knights  and 
commons  will  raise  a  loud  laugh  at  his  expense."  The  expression  equiles  pedilesque  is  meant 
to  comprehend  the  whole  audience,  as  well  the  educated  and  respectable,  as  the  uneducated 
and  common  portion.  In  applying  the  term^e^7es  to  the  common  people,  the  poet  adopls 
a  playful  form  of  speech,  borrowed  from  military  language,  and  marking  a  sportive  opposi- 
tiorv  to  the  word  equiles. 

114.    Divusne  loqualur  an  heros.     Consult  Various  Readings. 115.    Maturusne  senez. 

Compare  Ode  3.  15.  4.  "  Maturo propior  funeri.'1'' 117.  Mercatorne  vagus,  cultornevireniis 

agelli.  The  mircator  vagus  fs  one  who  has  travelled  much,  has  become  acquainted  witb  the 
manners  and  customs  of  various  nations,  and  who  is  not  only,  in  consequence  of  this,  be- 
come  more  refineft  in  his  own  habits,  but  also  more  shrewd,  astute,  and  discerning.  The  cul- 
tor  virentis  agelli,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  plain,  honest,  country-farmer  ;  of  rustic  manners 
and  simple  mind. — -—118.  Colchus  an  Assyrius;  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis.  The  Colchians 
were  savage  and  inhospitable,  the  Assyrians  refined,  crafty,  and  voluptuous.  The  Thebans 
laboured  under  the  irnputation  of  dullness  (Epist.  %  1.  244.),  the  Argives  were  high-spirited 
and  proud. 
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1 19.  Autfamam  scqucre,  aut  sibi  convcnicniia  fmgc,  scriplor.     "  Thou  that  writest,  either  fol.. 
low  tradition,  or  invent  such  characters  as  are  uniformly  consistent  with  themselves."    The 
connection,  observes  Hurd,  lies  thus:     "Language  must  agree  w ith  charactcr,  characler  with 
fame,  or  at  least  with  itself.     Poets,  therefore,  have  two  kinds  of  characters  to  labour  upon 
either  such  as  arealready  known,  or  such  as  are  of  their  own  invention.     In   the  first  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  change  any  thing  ;  they  must  represent  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  Ulysses,  in 
accordance  with  poetical  tradition.     And  as  to  what  they  invent  themselves,  it  must  be  uni- 
form  and  of  a  piece."    Thus  much  for  the  preceptof  Horace.     Gibbon,  however,  {Miscell. 
Works,  4/o  ed.  Vol.  2.  p.  467.)   indulges  in  the  following  train   of  remark   on  this   subject. 
Lelcgislateur  de  la  critique  a  prononce,  que  le  pocte  doit  rendre  lesheros  tels  que  Phistoire 
nous  les  fait  connoitre  :  aut  famam,  &,c.     Reduirons-nous  donc  ie  poe"te  au  role   d'un  froid 
annaliste  ?     Lui  oterons-nous  ce  grand  pouvoir  de  la  fiction,  ce  contraste,  ce  choc   des  ca- 
racteres,  ces  situations  inattendues  ou  l'on  tremble  pour  l'homme,  ou  l'on  admire  le  heros  ? 
Ou  bien,  plus  amis  des  beautes  que  des  regles,  lui  pardonnerons-nous  plus  aisement  les  ana- 
chronismes  que  1'ennui  ?"  Shakspeare,  as  Du  Boisremarks,  is  ably  defended  by  the  spirit  of 
this  remark. 

120.  Honoralum  siforte  reponis  Achillem.  ''■  If  haply  thou  dost  represent  anewthe  honour- 
ed  Achilles,"  i.  e.  dost  represent  anew,  after  Homer,  Achilles  honoured  in  the  verses  of  that 
ancient  bard.     Consult  Various  Readings,  and  mark  the  force  of  reponis,  which  is  here  equi- 

valent  to  de  integro  descrihis. 121.  Jmpiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer.    "  Let  him  be  in. 

defatigable,  wrathful,  inexorable,  impetuous."     Supply  sit.and  compare  the  description  gi- 
ven  of  this  warrior  in  the  Iliad,  (20.  401.) 

Oi>  ydp  ti  y\vKv9vjjLOS  avi)p  rjv,  ou<5'  dyav6(j>pu>v, 
'AAAa  /xdV  inj.icu.a6s' 

123.  Sit  Medea  ferox,  invictaque.  Horace,  observes  Hurd,  took  this  instance  from  Euripi- 
des,  where  the  unconquered  fierceness  of  this  character  is  preserved  in  that  due  mediocrity 
which  nature  and  just  writing  demand.  The  poet,  in  giving  her  character,  is  content  to  say 
of  her, 

Bapela  ydp  (f>pr)v,  oW  dviitrai  KaxSs 
Yi.dcj(ova 


and, 


Azivri  ydp'  ov  toi  pqSia>s  yt  avu.6a\o>v 
'E^0f)avTis  avTjj  KaWiviicov  olaerat. 


And  she  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last  horrid  purpose,  says,  fiercely  indeed,  but 
not  frantically, 

M>?5aj  jxc  (j>av\rjv  KaaQcvrj  vo/xi^frw 
Mr|6,  rjav)(aiav.  ■ 

And  this  is  nature  ;  which  Seneca  not  perceiving,  and  yet  willing  to  write  up  to  the  critirs 
rule,has  outraged  her  character  beyond  all  bounds,  and,  instead  of  a  resolute,  revengeful  wo- 
man,  has  made  of  her  a  downright  fury.  Hence,  her  passion  is  wrought  up  to  a  greater 
height,  in  the  very  first  scene  of  the  Latin  play,  than  it  ever  reaches  in  the  Grecian  poet. 

Flebilis  Jno,  perfidus  lxion,  &c.  "  Let  Ino  sink  in  tears,  Ixion  be  perfidious,  lo  wander, 
and  Orestes  mourn."  For  an  account  of  the  different  personages  mentioned  here,  compare 
Lempriertfs  Class.  Dict.  Anthon's  ed. 

125.  Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis,    Having  explained  thefamam  scquere,  Horace 


, 
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now  proceeds  to  elucidate  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 12& 

Servetur  ad  imum,  &c.     Consult  Various  Keadings. 128.  Difficile  est  proprie  communid 

dicere.  "  It  is  difficult  to  handle  common  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  appear 
our  own  property."  Lambinus  regards  communia,  in  this  passage,  as  equivalent  to  ignota 
indictaque,  and  indicating  ncio  subjects,  such  as  have  never  been  handled  by  any  previous 
writer,  and  are  therefore  common  to  all.  In  this  opinion  Hurd  and  other  subseqnent  com- 
mentators  coincide.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  eiToneous.  The  meaning  of  this  axiom  of 
Horace  should  be  explained  according  to  its  most  obvious  sense;  vvhich  is,  as  we  hav< 
rendered  the  passage  above,  that  it  is  difficult  to  enter  on  subjects  which  every  man  can 
handle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  appear  our  own  property,  from  the  manner  in  which. 
we  alone  are  able  to  treat  them.  Boileau  used  to  say  that  he  found  this  explanation  in 
Hermogenes,  (de  Gravit.  apt.  dicend.  >§  30.)  and  he  Iaboured  strenuously  to  support  its  cor- 
rectness.  In  the  British  Critic,  vol.  5.  p.  356.  the  opinion  of  Gaudius,  to  the  same  effect,  is 
cited  by  Dr.  Parr:  "  Verbum  communia  significare,  jam  occupata  et  npta,  docuerunt  cum 
lingua  Latina  universim,  tum  mazime  juris  prudentia  Romana.  Inde  didicimus  et  vocis  proprium 
notionem,  quae  voz  significat  suum  cujusque  ....  Difficile  est  ita  tractare  communia,  seu  pub» 
lica,  seu  nota,  ut  tua  propria  seu  privata  scu  nova  fianl.  Hunc  tamen  ego  conatum  tibisuadeo. 
Accipeigiturdocilis,quae  trado praecepla.  Materia  communis  erit  propria,  sive  materia pub- 
lica  erit  privata,  sive  materia  nota  erit  nova,  si  nimirum  progredientes  a  notis,  nova  creemus;  ut 
proprie  communia  dicere,  idem  valeat,  atque  Inventio  in  imitatione.  Itaque  nunc  slatus 
totius  controversiae  huc  rcdit ;  utrum  difficilius  sit  invenire  imitando,  quam  simplex  invenire. 
Negant  interpreles  omnes  ;  affirmat  Horatius ;  hunc  nos  sequamur."     (Vincentius  Gaudius.) 

129,  Rectius  Iiiacum  carmen  diducis  in  actus.  The  poet  has  just  stated  how  difficult  it  is  to 
handle  a  common  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  like  a  new  one,  and  our  own 
private  property.  But,  though  he  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  he  by  no 
means  dissuades  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  recommends  it  as  the  more  correct  and  be- 
coming  course.  Compare  the  remark  of  Gaudius,  cited  in  a  part  of  the  preceding  note. 
"  Dfficile  est  ita  tractare  communia  .  .  .  .  ut  tua  propria,  seu  privata,  seu  novafiant.     Hunc 

tamen  ego   conatum  tibi  suadeo." Diducis.     The  following  remark  on  this  reading, 

(Obs.  Miscell.  5.  740.)  may  serve  as  a  partial  confirmation  of  Wieland's  theory  respecting 
the  present  epistle.  '•'  Plerique  sic  intelligi  volunt,  quasi  scriptum  sit,  deduces,  et  omnibus 
dictum  poetis,  qui  opcram  locant  theatro.  At  melius  aliquid  offerebat  v&ius  scholiastes  (Acron) 
inv.  386.  Scripsit  enim  inquit  Piso  tragoedias.  Eum  opinor,  cum  hanc  Horatius  epistolam 
componeret,  in  lliade  tragoedia  fuisse  occupatum.  Quin  ralio  apparet,  cur  de  tragoedia  longe 
plura  hic  sunt,  quam  de  aliis  operibus  poeticis.^     Compare  Acta  Erud.  1770.  p.  150. 

131.  Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit.  "  A  common  theme  will  become  thy  prfvate  pro- 
perty."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  explain,  in  what  way  we  must  act  if  we  wish  "proprie 
communia  dicere.u     The  expression  publica  materies  serves  directly  to  elucidate  the  true 

meaning  of  the  term  communia  in  the  I28th  verse. Si  nec  circa  vilem  patulumque  morabcris 

orbem.  "  If  thou  shalt  neither  dvvell  upon  a  round  of  particulars,  trite  in  their  nature  and 
open  unto  all."  The  poet  lays  down  three  rules  for  attaining  the  object  in  view,  of  which 
this  is  the  first :  and  the  meaning  is,  that,  in  handling  a  commbn  topic,  we  must  not  spend 
our  time  on  the  system  or  circle  of  fables,  in  vogue  among  all  poets  in  relation  to  it,  but 

must  strike  out  something  netv  for  ourselves. 133.  Nec  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere,  &c. 

The  second  rule  :  not  to  be  translators  instead  of  imitators. 134.  Nec  desilies  imilator  in, 

arctum,  &c.  The  third  rule:  not  to  be  slavish  in  our  imitation,  or  advance  so  far  as  to  in- 
volve  ourselves  in  circumstances  whence  we  cannotretreat  with  honour,  or  without  violat- 
ing  the  very  laws  we  have  established  for  the  conduct  of  the  poem.  Hence  the  passage 
may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  "  Nor  shalt  leap,  as  an  imitator,  into  such  straits,  whence 
either  a  sense  of  shame  or  the  rules  of  thy  work  may  forbid  thee  to  retreat."  i.  e.  nor,  like 
■a  servile  imitator,  shalt  fetter  thyself  by  such  narrow  rules,  as  to  be  entaagled  beyond  the 
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power  of  retreat,  without  violatiug  what  honour  and  the  rules  of  our  work  demand. 

.irctum.  Understand  locum.  Soine  coramentators  suppose,  tbat  the  reference  is  here  to 
the  fable  of  the  goat  in  the  well. 

136.  Ncc  sic  incipks,  &c  Most  of  the  critics  observe,  remarks  Colman,  that  all  these  do 
cuments,  deduced  from  the  Epic,  are  intended,  like  the  reduction  of  the  Iliad  into  acts,  as 
directions  and  admonitions  to  the  dramalic  wrilcr.     Compare  the  words  of  Jason  de  Nores : 

'  J\am  si  in  Epopeia,  quac  gravitate  omnia  poematum  genera  pracctllit,  ait  principium  lene  ess.e 
debere  :  quanto  tnagie  in  Tragoedia  tt  Comoedia  idem  videri  debel  ?"  So  also  Dacier  :  -'II 
faut  se  souvenir  qu'  Horac  -  applique  a  la  Tragedie  les  regles  du  Poeme  Epique.  Car  si  ces 
debuts  eclatans  sont  ridicules  dans  la  Poeme  Epique,  il  le  sont  encore  plus  dans  la  Tragedie." 
lt  scriptor  cychcus  olim.  "  Like  the  cyclic  bard  of  old."  By  the  cyclic  poets,  are 
meant  a  class  of  bards,  who  selected,  for  the  subjects  of  their  producticns,  thingstransacted. 
as  well  during  the  Trojan  war,  as  before  and  after  ;  and  who,  in  treating  these  subjects, 
confined  theraselves  within  a  certain  round  or  cycle  of  fable.  (Compare  Sckoell,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr.  vol.  \.p.  99.— Heyne,  Excurs.  1.  ad  Virg.  Acn.  2.)  From  the  hackneyed  nature  of  these 
themes,  the  term  cyclicus  came  at  lenglh  to  denote  a  poet  of  inferior  rank,  and,  indeed;  of 
little  or  no  merit.  Who  the  cyclic  poet  here  meant  by  Horace  was,  is  not  exactly  known. 
?ome  have  ascribed  the  character  to  Maevius,  and  Roscomraon  has  adopted  this  idea  in  hjs 
Essay  on  Translalcd  zcrsc. 

"  Whoever  vainly  on  his  strenglh  depends, 
Begins  like  Virgil,  but  like  Maevius  ends  : 
That  wretch,  in  spile  of  his  forgotten  rhymes, 
Condemned  to  live  to  all  succeeding  times, 
With  pompous  nonsense  and  abellowing  sound. 
Sang  lofty  Ilium  tumbling  to  the  ground  ; 
And,  if  my  Muse  can  through  past  ages  see, 
That  noisy,  nauseous.  gaping  fool  was  he  ; 
Esploded,  when,  with  universal  scorn, 
The  mountains  laboured,  and  a  mouse  was  born." 

137.  Fortunam  Priami  cantaho  el  nobile  bellum.     'AaVw  U^dfioio  rv^rjv  ndXefiov  rt  xXesvvav. ■ 

139.  Parturiuvt  nwntcs,  &.c.  Alluding  to  the  well-known  fable  of  the  mountain  and  the 
mouse  ;  and  applied,  as  a  proverbial  expression,  to  all  pompous  and  imposing  beginnings 
which  result  in  nothing  ;  or,  as  Phaedrus  (4.  22.  4.)  has  it,  "  Qui  magna  quum  minaris  eztricas 
nihil.  The  Greek  form  is  similar  to  the  Latin,  &hiva>  opos,  elra  fitv  a-ereKt.  When  Agesilaus 
came  with  aid  to  Tarches,  king  of  Egypt,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  by  the  dr- 
minutive  stature  of  the  Spartan  monarch,  as  to  bave  exclaimed  wtiivcv  dpog,  Ztvs  o'  tyoBuro,  rb 

o*  hiKTtv  fivv.     Compare  Flor.  Christian.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac  1067. 140    Quanto  reetius  hic, 

qui  nil  molitur  inepte.  "  How  much  more  correctly  does  he  begin  who  attempts  nothing  in- 
judiciously."  The  allusion  is  to  Homer,  and  Horace  opposes  to  the  pompous  and  swelling 
exordium  of  the  cyclic  poet,  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  Homer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Odyssey.  For  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  simple  than  the  opening  of  that  poem, 
where  he  speaks  of  no  great  actions  performedby  his  hero,  but  only  of  the  dangers  and  con- 

stant  fatigues  of  his  voyages,  and  the  loss  of  his  corapanions. 141.  Dic  mihi,  Musa,  virum, 

&c.     Horace  here  includes  in  two  liues  the  three  opening  verses  of  the  Odyssey : 

''A.v6pa[iol  ti/v£T£,  "Movaa,  ■xoXvrpoirov ,  ds  jiaXa  roXXa 
JiXdy^drj,  ivei  Tpot^s  lepbv  nroXuOpov  eirepcre- 
HoWwv  61  avOpurxwv  X5ev  aarea,  koX  v6ov  eyvto. 

The  Roman  poet  does  not  mean  his  lines  as  a  translation  of  these,  in  the  strict  seuse  of  th~e 
term,  but  merely  wishes  to  convey,  inhis  native  tongue,  some  idea  of  the  siraplicity  and  mo- 
desty  tbat  mark  the  Honjeric  esordiugi.    Tbe  rule,  however,  fespecting  a  simple  and  onpre- 
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tendJng  eommencement  of  a  poem,  is  perhaps  no  where  so  chastely  observed,  as  in  the  Pa- 
radise  Lost.  Homer's  Mtjviv  aufo  Sea !  or  his  "Avfya  fiol  hvem,  Movaa !  or  Virgil's  Arma  mrum- 
que  cano !  are  all  boisterous  and  vehement,  in  coraparison  with  the  calmness  and  modesty  of 
Mllton's  meek  approach  :  "  Of  man's  first  disobedience,"  &c. 

143.  Nonfumum  ex  fulgore,  Sic.     The  meaning  is,  that   Homer   does  not  seek  to  begiti 
with  a  flash  and  end  in  smoke,  but  out  of  smoke  to  bring  glorious  light,  and  surprise  us  with 

the  brilliant  and  dazzling  creations  of  his  fancy. 144.  Speciosa  miracula.      '  His  bril- 

liant  wonders." — — 145.  Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  &e.     Gompare   Let.ipriercs  Class.  Dict. 

Anthorts  ed. Cyclope.    Alluding  to  Poiypheraus. 146.    Nec  reditum   Diomedis,  &c 

Horace  does  not  mean  by  the  "  Return  of  Diomede."  any  particular  production  of  Ho- 
mer's,  but  only  wishes  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  to  show,  that 
he  does  not,  like  some  droning  cyciic  poet,  begin  with  events  which  happened  long  before 
the  main  action  of  his  poem,  and  have  no  immediate  or  necessary  connection  with  it.  An- 
timachus,  a  cyclic  bard,  had  made  a  poem  oh  the  Return  of  Diomede,  and  commenced  thc 
adventures  of  that  hero  from  the  death  of  his  uncle  Meleager,  by  which  raeans  he  gave  a 
ridiculous  beginning  to  the  action  that  formed  the  subject  of  his  vvork.  So  also,  another 
cyclicpoet,  (supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Stasinus  of  Cyprus)  began  an  account  of  the 
Trojan  war  with  the  nativity  of  Helen,  or  the  story  of  Leda  and  the  eggs.— --.—148.  hi  me- 
dias  res.  Horace  means  that  Homer,  at  the  outset  of  the  Iliad,  does  not  delay  us  by  a  pre- 
viousexplanation  of  the  causes  which  brought  on  the  angry  strife  between  Acbilles  and 
Agamemnon,  but  commences  at  once  vvith  an  allusion  to  the  wrath  of  Pelides,  (Mfjviv  aufo 

Ssd!),  asif  the  causes  thatled  to  it  were  already  knovvn  to  his  hearer. 150.  Tractata  ni~ 

iescere.  A  metaphor  taken  from  things  polished  by  theforceof  handling.  History,  and  a 
poet's  imagination,  may  furnish  him  with  a  great  variety  of  incidents,but  his  own  judgment 

must  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  them. 151.  Atque  ila  mentitur,  sic  verafalsis  reniiscet,  &c. 

"  And  moulds  his  fictions  in  such  a  vvay,  so  blends  what  is  false  with  what  is  true,"  &c.  The 
meaning  is,  that  llomer  so  intermingles  fiction  with  reality,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
poem,  and  so  strictly  connects  all  the  parts,  as  to  give  the  entire  production  an  air  of  proba- 
bility,  and  make  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  exactly  correspond. 

153.  Fautoris.     Consult  Various  Readings, Aulaea  manentis.    "  Who  will   wait  untii 

the  curlain  rises,"  i.  e.  who  will  wait  until  the  end  of  the  play :  who  will  listen  with  delightto 
the  whole  performance.  Literally,  '"vvho  waits  for  the  curtain.  We  have  rendered  this  phrase 
in  accordance  with  Roman  usage.  If  translated  with  reference  to  modern  custom,  it  wrould  be3 

"  who  will  wait  until  the  curtain  falls."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  2.  3. 189. 155. 

Vos  Plaudile.  All  the  old  tragedies  and  comedies  acted  at  Rome  concluded  in  tbis  manner. 
The  phrase  is  equivalentto  our  modern  expression,  "  Yourplaudits,"  or,  "  clapyour  hands." 
Who  the  cantor  was,  that  addressed  these  vvords  to  the  audience,  is  a matter  of  dispute.  Dacier 
thinks  it  was  the  whole  chorus  ;  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  single  actor  ;  some,  the 
prompter,and  some,  the  composer.  T  e  second  of  these  opinions  is  probably  the  more  correct 

one, 153.  Aetalis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  libi  mores,  &c.    The  manners  must  be  well  distin- 

guished  and  strongly  marked,  designandi,  cxprimendi.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas 
is  given  by  Hurd,  as  follows  :  "  But  thongh  the  strict  observance  of  these  rules  will  enable 
the  poet  to  conducthisp^  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  this  is  not  all  that  is  required  in  a  per- 
fecttragedy.  If  he  would  seize  the  attention,  and  secure  the  applause  of  the  audience, 
something  farther  mustbe  attempted.  He  must  be  particularly  studious  to  express  the  man- 
ners.  Besides  the  peculiarities  of  qffice,  temper,  condition,  country,  &.c.  before  considered,  all 
which  require  to  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  a  singular  attention  must  be  had  to  the 

characteristic  differences  of  age." 157.  Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  danduset  annis.     "  And 

asuitable  character  assigned  to  varying  dispositions  and  years."  i.  e.  a  certain  decorum  or 
propriety  must  be  observed  in  depicting  the  natures  or^dispositions  of  men,  as  they  vary 
■^ithyears.    Consult  VariousReadings. 
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15S.  Reddcrc  voecs.  -'Toexpress  himself  in  words."  i.  c.  who  has  now  leamt  lo  speak. 
(Qui  cx  ivfantc  jam  faclus  cst  pucr.)  The  poct  herc  begins  with  a  beautiful  description  ol" 
Ihe  diffcrentages  of  life,  hased,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  dcscription  givenby  Aristotle  in 
his  Art  of  Rhctoric.  Compare  the  well-known  passage,  on  the  sarae  subject,  in  Shakspeare'? 
"Jls  yon  Uke  /■'."  and  also  the  following  lincs  of  Boileau: 

"  Le  temps  qui  change  tout  change  aussi  nos  humeurs. 
Chaque  age  a  ses  plaisirs.  son  esprit,  et  ses  moeurs. 
Un  jeune  horarae,  toujours  bouillant  dans  ses  caprices, 
Est  prompt  a  recevoir  1'impression  des  vices ; 
Sst  vain  dans  ses  discours,  voiage  en  ses  desirs, 
Retif  a  la  censure,  et  fou  dans  les  plaisirs. 
I/agc  viril,  plus  mur,"  <fcc 

159.  Gestil  paribus  coUudcrc.    Compare  Aristotle,  Rhei.  2.  11.  au  <pt\6^t\o^  xal  <pt\iratpoi, 

jtaWov  rmv  a\\u>v  i)\ikiSv. Et  iram  coUigii  et  ponit  temere.     "  And  is  quick  in   contracting 

and  in  laying  aside  anger."     Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  na\  Svjxtkpl  Kal  o^vOvjjloi,  kou  0T01  aKo\ovQeiv 

rp  bpiifj. 160.  Eimulaturin  horas.     Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  evnerd6o\ot  Si  mi  a^iKopoi  irpbs 

rzs  i-i0(Yzfac. 161.   Tandem  cnstodc  remoto.    The  word  tandem  marks,  in  a  very  pleasing 

raanner,  the  impatience  of  the  young   to  be  freed  from  restraint. 162.  Et  aprici  gramine 

campi.  Alluding  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  vvont  to  be  performed  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
163    Cercus  in  viiiumflecti.     "  As  pliable  as  wax  in   being  bent  towards  vice."     With  cereus 

compare  the  Greek  Kijptvos- 164.  Uiilium  tardus  prorisor.     "  A  slow  provider  of  useful 

things,"  i.  e.  slow  in  disceining  his  true  interests,  and  in  providing  for  the  future.     Compare 

Arbtotle,  Rhet.  2.  11.   Kal   [idWov    alpovvrat  itpdrretv  rl   Ka\d    ruv  ovfi<pep6vT<av. ProdigUS  aeris. 

Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  <pt\o^p//ixaTOi  Si  rjKtora,  Std  rb  jxrj  rtui  ivSeias  ite-ttetpdoQai. 165.    Sublimis. 

"  Presumptuous."  Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  nai  piya\6^vxpi. Cupidusque.  "  And  amorous." 

Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  Kal  tuv  itepl  rb  ooifxa  htQvpi5>v,  pdhara  aKo\ovdt]TiKoi  eioi  rals  ttepi  rci 
atppoSiota,  Kal  aKpareis  ravrijs. 

166.  Conversis  studiis.    "  Our  inclinations  having  undergone  a  change." Aetas  cmi- 

musque  ririlis.  "  The  age  and  spirit  of  manhood."  Aristotle  fixes  ihe  full  vigour  of  the 
body,  from  thirty  years  to  thirty-five,  and  of  the  mind  until  about  forty-nine.    'A*c/*d£a  St  rb 

(ih  oGfia,  attb  rZv  rpiaKOvra  irZv,  /<£%pt  rwv  irivre   Kal  rptaKovra'  /;  St  ^v%r),  -epl  rd   ivbs  Seiv  vtVTr/KOvra. 

(Rltet.  2.  14.) 169.    Circumveniunt.      "Encompass." 170.  Quaerit,  et  inventis  mistr 

abstinet.  Compare  AristOtle,  Rhet.  2.  13.  wore  ovre  iirtQviir)TiKOL,  ovre  TtpaKTtKoi  Kard  rds  zittQvidas, 
aWd  Kard  rb  KepSos'  Stb  ouxppovtKol  (paivovrat  o\  rri\iKovToi}  a'L  re  ydp  iittQvjxiat  avzinavi,  Kal  Sov\evovot  rw 

tcipSet. 171.   Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque,  &c.     Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  ko.1  Set\oiml 

rtdvra  TtpotpoSrjTiicoi'  ivavrius  yap  StaKetvrat  rois  viots'  Kare^vynivot   ydp  elotv'  ol  Si  Qeppo'r  toore   irpotoSo- 

Teitoir/Ke  rb  yr]pas  rfj  Set\ia'  Kat  ydp  b  <p66os  icard^is  ris  ion. 172.   Spe  longUS.      "  Ever  hoping 

for  a  more  prolonged  existence."  Compare  the  explanation  cf  Doring:  "  Qui  longioris 
vitae  spem  afo7,"  and  the  following  remark  of  Cicero^s  (de  Seveci.  7.)  "  Nemo  enim  tam  senex, 

quiseannum  nonputetpossevivere."' Avidusquefuturi.  "Greedyof  the  future."     Consult 

Various  Readings. 173.  Difficilis.     "  Morose."     Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  : 

"  haudfacilis  se  adeunlibus.'' Laudator  temporis  acti  se  puero.     Compare  Aristotle,  Rhct, 

ibid.   Stare\ovot    ydp   rd    yivojxeva   \iyovres'   avau.tu.vr;oKopivoi  ydp    nSovrat.— 175.  Anrtl   ventcnies, 

&c.  Aristotle,  as  already  remarked  (note  on  verse  166),  considersthe  powersof  the  body 
in  a  state  of  advancement  1 111  the  35th  year,  and  the  faculties  o(  the  mind  as  progressively 
improving  till  the  49th,  from  which  periods  they  severally  decline.  This  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain  the  anni  venientes,  and  recedenles,  of  Horace.  In  allusion  to  tbis  circumstance,  Jason  de 
Nores  elegantly  remarks,  "  Viia  enim  nostra  videtur  ad  virilitatem  usque,  qua  in  statupositaest, 
quendam  quasipontem  aetatis  ascendere,  ab  eaqueinde  descendere.'-  Whether  Addison  ever  met 
with  the  commentary  of  De  Nores,  observes  Colman,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  discover. 
But  this  idea  of  the  ascent  and  declivity  of  the  bridge  of  human  life,stronglyreminds  us  of 
tlie  delightful  Vision  of  Mirza. 178.  Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoqut  morabimur  aptis.    "  We 
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are  always  to  dwell  with  particular  attention  upon  those  things  that  are  joioed  to,  and  ptti 
per  for,  each  individual  age."  i.  e.  we  must  always  pay  particular  attention  to  whatever  i? 
cbaracteristic  and  proper  in  eachstage  of  life. 

179.  Aut  agilur  res  in  scenis  aut  acta  refertur.  "  An  action  is  either  represented  on  the 
stagej  or  is  there  related  as  done  elsew^bere."  Hurd  gives  the  connection  as  follows :  The 
misapplication,  just  novv  mentioned,  (lines  176  and  177)  destroys  the  credibility.  Thisputs 
the  poet  in  mind  of  another  misconduct,  which  has  the  same  efTect,  viz.  intus  digna  geri 
promere  in  scenam.    Bul,  before  he  makes  this  remark,  it  was  proper  to  prernise  a  concession 

to  prevent  mistakes,  viz.  Segnius  irritanl  animos,  &c. 180.  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa 

per  aurem,,  &c.     Compare   Plautus,   Truc.  2.  6.  8.  seqq.  "  Pluris  est  ocuiatus  testis  unus  quam 

aurili  decem.     Qui  audiunt,  audita  dicunt:  qni  videni,  plane  sciunt." 182.  Non tamen  intus 

digna  geri,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this,  that,  though  what  we  see  done 
affects  us  more  strongly  than  what  we  merely  hear  related,  still  (lamen)  we  must  not  let  this 
principle  carry  us  so  far  as  to  bring  upon  the  stage  things  only  tit  to  be  done  behind  the 
scenes  (intus).  I  know  not,  observes  Hurd,  a  more  striking  example  of  the  trangression  of 
this  rule,  than  in  Seneca's  Hippolytus ;  where  Theseus  is  made  to  weep  over  the  mangled 
members  of  his  son,  vvhich  he  attempts  to  put  together  on  the  stage.  This,  which  has  so 
horrid  an  appearance  in  the  action.  might  have  been  so  contrived,  as  to  have  an  infinite 
beauty  in  the  narration  ;  as  may  be  seen  from  a  similar  instance  in  Xenopbon's  Cyropaedia, 
where  Panthea  is  represented  as  uniting  to  the  arm  the  severed  hand  of  Abradates. 

184.  Quaemox  narretfacundiapraesens.  "  Which  the  animated  narrative  of  some  actor, 
appeariog  on  the  stage,  may  presently  relate.'"  Some  commentators  make  praesens  refer  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  actor's  having  been  present  at  the  scene  which  he  describes.     The 

acceptation  in  which  we  have  taken  it,  however,  is  much  more  simple  and  obvious. 185. 

JVe  pueros  coram  populo  Medca  trucidet.  Seneca  violates  this  rule  also,  and  represents  Medea 
butchering  her  children  in  the  face  of  the  spectators,  and  aggravates  the  cruelty  of  the 

execution  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  lingering  act. 186.  Aut  humaria  palam  coquat  exta, 

&c.     An  allusion  to  the  cocna    Thyestae,   mentioned  at  verse91. 187.  In  avem.     Ac- 

cording  to  Anacreon,  Virgil,  Propertins,  and  others,  she  was  changed  into  a  nightingale  ; 

but,  according  to  Ovid,  into  a  swallow. 188.  Incredalus  odi.     "  I  view  with  feelings  of 

fucredulity  and  disgust." 

189.  Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu  fabula.  Whether  there  be  any  (hirtg  of  re~ 
ality  and  truth  in  this  precept,  observes  Francis,  may  be  disputed,  but  the  best  poets,  an~ 
cient  and  modern.  have  held  it  inviolable.  They  have  considered  it  a  just  medium  between 
a  length  which  might  grow  Ianguishing  and  tedious ;  and  a  shortness  too  much  crowded 

with  incidents. 191.  Nec  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus.    "  Nor  let  any  deily  in- 

terfere,  unless  a  difficulty  present  itself  worthy  a  god's  unravelling."  As  regards  the  pe- 
caliar  force  of  the  term  vindex,  compare  the  remark  of  Gesner :  "  Vindex  est,  qui  summo  in 
periculo  versantem  subito  liberat  et  eripit.yi  Horace  intends^tbis^precept  as  a  censure  upon  a 
common  fault  among  the  ancient  Tragic  poets,  that  of  having  recourse  to  somedeityfor 
the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  whenever  they  vvere  at  a  loss  in  relation  to  it.     He  was  made  to 

descendin  a  species  of  machine  ;  whence  the  expression,  deus  ex  machina 192.  Nec 

quarta  toqui  persona  laborel.  Horace  here  enjoins  on  the  Roman  dramatist  the  practice  so 
strictly  observed  among  the  Greeks,  of  confining  the  number  of  actors  to  three.  In  the 
origin  of  the  drama  the  mernbers  of  the  chorus  were  the  only  performers.  Thespis  was 
bis  own  actor,  or,  in  other  words,  he  first  introduced  an  actor  distinct  from  the  chorus. 
Aeschylus  added  a  second,  and  Sophocles  a  third ;  and  this  continued  to  be  ever  after  the 
the  legitimate  number.  Hence,  when  three  characters  happened  to  be  already  on  tbe 
stage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  one  of  the  three  was  obliged  to  retire,  change  his 
drfiss,  and  so  retrirn  ars  the  fourth  personage.    The  poet  however,  raight  infroduce  any 
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number  oi  mutes,  as  guards,  attendants,  &c      Compare  Theaire  of  thc   Grecks,  2d  ed.  p. 

•m. 

193.  Actoris  parles  Chorus  ojficiumqtte  virile  defendat.    '*  Let  the  chorus  supply  the  place  of 

a  performer,  and  sustain  an  active  part  in  the  representation."     According  to   the   rules  of 

the  ancient  drama,  the  chorns  vvas  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  actors,  and  its  corypba^  us, 

or  head,  spoke  for  the  whole  number  composing  it.    Compare  Aristotle  {Poel.  18.  21.)  koX  rbv 

X°pov  <5f  eva  hii  viroXaSeiv  rfiv  vttokoit&v  kui  p6piov  iivai  tov    '6\ov,  koi   cvvaywvifyodai. — As    regards  the 

expression    ojjfraum  cirile.  compare  the   explanatory  comment  of  Hurd  :  '*  Officium  viriU 

meaus  a  streuuous,  diligent  office,  such  as  becomes  a  person  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 

action.     The  precept  is  levelled  against  the  practice  of  tho  e  poets,  who,  though  tbey  allot 

the  part  of  a  persona  dramatis  to  the  chorus,yet  for  the  most  part  make  it  so  idle  and  insigni- 

ficant  a  one,  as  is  of  little  consequence  in   the  representation. — With  respect  to  the   main 

question  relative  to  the  propriety  of  the  chorus  appearing  at  all  upon  the  stage,  or  being,  in 

fact,  at  all  employed,  the  following  remarks  of  Schlegel  well  deserve  a  place  here.     "  We 

must  consider  the  chorus  as  a  personified  reflection  on  the  action  which  is  being  represented, 

orthe  farticipation  of  the  poet  in  the  action,  as  the  spokesman  of  humanity  coilectively, 

embodied  and  received  into  the  representation.     This  is  its  universal  meaning  as  current  in 

poetry,  and  which  is  not  prejudiced  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  local  occasion  for  the  cho- 

tus  in  the  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  that  moreover  among  the  Greeks  it  always  had 

a  particular  and  national  meaning.     This  was,  that,  in  their  republican  way  of  thinking, 

publicity  was  necessary  to  make  an  action  perfect.     Though  their  poetry  went  back  to  the 

heroic  age,  whena  monarcbical  form  of  government  prevailed,  yetthey  gave  a  tinge  of  re» 

publicanism  to  those  families  of  heroes,  by  making  them   allow  either  the  oldest  of  the  peo- 

ple,  or  other  persons  who  might  represent  something  similar,  to  be  present  at  all  their  trans- 

actions.     This  publicity  was,  in  fact,  not  in  conformity  with  the  manners  of  the  heroes  as 

we  find  them  represented  in  Homer  :  but  dramatic  poetry  treated  with  independent  and 

conscious  freedom  as  well  costume  in  particular,  as  mythology  in  general.     In  this  manner 

the  introduetion  of  the  chorus  was  effected,  which,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  have  thc 

appearance  of  reality,  was  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  temporary  occasion  of  the  story 

whicb  was  then  represented.     Whatever  it  might  be  or  do  in  any  particular  piece,  it  repre- 

sented  throughout,  and  in  the  first  place,the  national  public  spirit,  and  inthe  second  place  the 

sympathy  of  mankind  in  general.     In  a  word,  the  chorus  is  an  ideal  spectator.     Itsoftens 

the  impression  of  an  extremely  terrific  or  touching  representation,  by  re-echoing  tothe  real 

spectator  his  own  emotions  lyrically,  and  therefore  musically,  and  conducting  him  into  the 

regions  of  contemplation.     Modern  critics  have  never  known  what  to  make  of  the  chorus, 

and  this  is  the  less  wonderful,  since  even  Aristotle  comes  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion  on 

the  point.     Horace  describes  the  ofEce  of  the  chorus  much  better,  since  he  assigns  to  it  the 

•whole  part  of  moral  participation,  instruction,  and  warning.     Some  of  the  moderns  thought? 

that  its  principal  use  was,  never  to  leave  the  stage  empty,  although,  properly  speaking,  it  was 

neveron  it ;  some  blamed  it  as  a  superfluous  and  troublesome  accompaniment,  and  took  of- 

fence  at  the  supposed  impropriety  of  transacting  so  many  secrets  in  the  presence  of  a  consi- 

derable  body  of  men ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  chief  reason  that  the  unity  of  place  is  gene- 

rally  observed,  since  the  poet  cannot  change  it  without  first  removing  the  chorus,  for  which 

be  must  have  some  pretext ;  lastly,  they  were  of  opinion,  tbat  the  chorus  was  merely  an  ac= 

cidental  remnant  of  the  infancy  of  tragedy  ;  and  since  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  Euripi- 

des,  the  last  tragic  poet  that  we  possess,  the  cboruses  frequentiy  have  very  little  connection 

with  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and  become  a  mere  episodical  ornament,  they  are  of  opinion 

that  the  Greeks  had  but  one  step  more  to  make  in  dramatic  art  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

The  bare  supposition,  however,  that  Sophocles  wrote  a  treatise  in  prose  concerning  the  cho» 

rus,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  some  other  poets,  would  be  suflicient  to  refute  these 

superficial  opinions ;  and,  therefore,  far  from  blindly  following  usage,  he  knew  how  to  give 

an  aceount  of  his  proceedings  like  a  reflecting  artist."    (Schlegel,  ueber  Dramatische  Kunsi 

irnd  Litteratur,  vol  1.  jp,  107.  seqq.—Theatre  oftke  Greeks,  2d  ed.  p.  372,  seqq.) 
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194.  Neu  Quid  medios  intercinat  actus,  &c.  "  Nor  let  it  sing  any  thing  between  the  acts 
that  does  not  in  some  way  conduce  to,  and  connect  itself  aptly  with,  the  plot."  How  ne- 
cessary  this  raightbe  to  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  remarks  Hurd,  cannot  certainly  ap- 
peai* ;  but  if  the  practice  of  Seneca  may  give  room  for  any  suspicion,  it  should  seem  to 
havebeen  much  wanted  ;  ih  whom  I  scarcely  believe  there  is  a  single  instance  of  the  cho- 

rusbeing  employed  in  a  manner  consonant  to  its  true  end  and  character. 196.  Hle  bonis 

faveatque  et  consilietur  arnice.   "  Let  it  both  take  the  side  of  the  good,  and  give  them  friendly 

advice."     Consult  Various  Readings. 197.  Et  amet  pacare  tumentes.    Consnlt  Various 

Keadings. 198.  Mensae  brevis.     "  Of  a  frugal  table  "     Corapare  Epist.  1.  14.  35.     "  Coe- 

na  brems."1 199.  Et  apertis  otiaportis.    "  And  peace  with  open  gates." 200.  Ille  tegat 

commissa.  "  Let  it  keep  concealed  whatever  secrets  are  entrusted  to  it."  The  chorus  be- 
ing  present  throughout  the  whole  representation,  was  often  necessarily  entrusted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  persons  of  the  drama. 

202.  Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  &c.  Tragedy  having  been  originally  nothing  more  tfaan  a  cbo- 
rus  or  song,  set  to  music,  from  which  practice  the  harmony  of  the  regular  chorus  in  after- 
times  had  its  rise,  the  poet  takes  this  occasion  to  pass  to  a  history  of  theatrical  music.  The 
following  account  of  the  tibia(av\bs)  which  we  bave  abridged  and  translated  from  Bottiger's 
treatise,  "  Die  Erfindung  der  Fldte,"  in  Wieland's  Attisches  Museum,  vol.  2.  p.  330.  seqq.  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  "  Tbe  heroic  age  of  the  Greeks,  as  Homer  depictsit  to  us,  was  acquaint- 
ed  only  with  a  very  simple  stringed-instrument,  which,according  to  its  differentform,  was  call- 
ed  at  one  tirae  cithara  (/ci'0apa),  and  at  another  lyra  (Xt5pa), and  the  invention  of  which  was at  one 
time  ascribed  to  Apollo,  at  another  to  the  sbn  of  Maia.  The  flute  itself  remained  for  seve- 
ral  centuriesaninstrument  entirely  unknown  to  the  European  and  Ionic  Greeks.  In  Boeo- 
tia  and  in  the  city  of  Thebes  an  acquaintance  with  the  Phrygian  flute  was  first  introduced  by 
the  festivals  and  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  from  this  time  we  must  date,  iu  all  probability,  that 
attachment  to  the  flute  which  so  strongly  characterised  the  ancient  Boeotians.  In  this  its 
early  state,  the  flute  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  simple  shawm  (Sckalmey)  ; 
or  the  pipe  made  of  box-wood  and  sometimes  of  the  bone  of  an  animal,  and  pierced  with 
only  a  few  holes.  The  Lydians  were  the  first  who  employed  the  double  flute,  and  it  was 
used  by  them  in  their  armies,  and  on  their  warlike  expeditions. — Not  quite  50  years  before 
the  time  of  Simonides,  the  Amphyctions,  in  re-establishingthe  Pythian  games  at  Delphi  (OL 
40.  3.),numbered  contests  on  the  flute  among  the  subjects  of  prizes. — The  introduction  ot' 
the  ftute  into  dramatic  performances,  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  tones  of  tbe  lyre 
beingfound  not  sufliciently  powerful  for  sucb  exhibitions. — Ln  the  double  flute,  the  one  held 
in  the  left  hand  played  the  desoant  to  the  right.  This  right  hand  flute  (tibia  dextra)  was  also 
called  the  male,  and  the  left-hand  one  (tibia  sinistra)  the  female  fiute."  Compare  Grafen* 
Mhn,  ad  Aristot.  Poet.  l.p.  6. 

Orichalco  vincta.  "  Bound  with  orichalcum.""  i.  e.  brass-bound.  The  reference  is  eifher 
to  rings  of  metal  placed  around  the  tibia  by  way  of  ornament,  or  to  those  which  marked 
the  joints  of  the  instrument.  The  orichalcum  of  antiquity  (called  by  the  Greeks  eJpst^aX/co?» 
i.  e.  raountain-brass)  seems  to  have  been  a  fictitious  substance  not  a  natural  metal.  They 
made  it  on  the  sarae  basis  that  we  make  brass  at  present :  but  the.y  had  several  ways  of  do- 
ingit,  and  distinguished  it  into  several  kinds.  They  had  a  whiter  sort  in  frequent  use  and 
great  esteem  ;  and  even  the  yellow  they  distinguished  into  two  principal  sorts  under  diffe- 
rent  names.  The  orichalcum  asid  aes  fiavum,  brass  and  yellow  copper  are  with  us  synony- 
mous  terms  ;  but  with  them  they  were  used  to  express  different  combinations  of  the  same 
ingredients.  Orichalcum  album,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others,  under  tbe 
narae  of  *p5«a  XevKbv.  was  made  hy  mixing  an  earth  vvith  copper,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
but  whatthat  earth  was  we  are  notinformed.  None  of  our  methods  seem  to  be  the  same 
with  this,  since  the  metal  is  debased  by  ali  ours,  and  becomes  brittle  ;  whereas  in  their  ma- 
nagement,  according  to  their  own  accounts,it  «eems  notto  have  lost  any  of  its  ductility ;. 
though  it  acquired  a  peculiar  brightness. 
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203.  Tcnuis  swiplcxque.     <;  Of  slendcr  nole  and  simple  forra."     Tenuis  is  here  opposed  to 

tubae  acmula,  and  simphx  to  orichalco  vincta. 204.  Adspirare  ct  adcssc  Cluiris  erat  utilis. 

"  VVas  employed  to  accompany  and  aid  the  chorus."    By  the  term  chorus,  in  the  present 
passage,  all  the  actors  are  meant  ;  for,  in  the  origin  of  the  drama,  the  members  of  the  chorus 

were  the  only  performers.     Compare  note  on  verse  220. Atque  nondum  spitsa  nimis 

complcre  scdilia  flatu.     "  And  to  fill  with  its  tones  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  that  were  not  as 
yet  too  crowded."  i.  e.  and  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  theatre  as  yet  of  mo- 

derate  size : 206.  NuJjicrabilis,  utpote  parxus.   "  Easily  counted,  as  being  few  in  number." 

Not  like  theimmense  crowds  that  flockedto  the  public  spectacles  in  thepoefs  own  day. 

207.  Frugi.  "  Industrious."  Frugi  is  generally  rendered  here  by  the  terra  "frugal;''  but 
improperly.     It  is  equivalent,  in  the  present  instance,  to  in  rem  suam   attentns  et  diligcns. 

Compare  ForcelUxi,  Lex-  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v. 208.   Victor.     Referring  to  populus  in  the  206th 

verse. 209.  Latior  murus.     "  A  wider  circuit  of  wall." Vinoque  placari  Gtnms  fettis 

impune  dkbus.  "  And  the  Genius  to  be  soothed  on  festal  occasious  with  wine  drunk  freely 
by  day."  i.  e.  and  to  indulge  themselves  freely  in  mirth  and  wine  on  festal  days.  The  ex- 
pressions  vino  diurno  and  impune,  have  an  allusion  to  the  early  Roman  custom  which  re- 
garded  it  as  improper  to  commence  drinking,  or  entertainments,  de  medio  dic,  (compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.20.),  as  wellas  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  social  spirit  by 
reason  ot  the  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the  increase  of  wealfh  that  conquest  pro- 
duced.    As  regards  the  phrase  placari  Genius,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  14. 

212.  Indoctus  quid  enim  sapcret,  &c.  "  For  what  correct  means  of  judging  in  such  a  case 
could  an  unlettered  clown,  and  one  just  freed  from  labour,  have,  when  mingled  in  raotley  groupe 
with  the  citizen,  the  base-born  with  him  of  honourable  birth  ?"  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  application  of  these  lines.  Many  critics  imagine,  that  the  poet 
refers  to  the  rude  and  simple  character  of  the  early  theatrical  music,  as  taking  its  tone  from 
the  unpolished  nature  of  the  audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Others,  however,  with 
more  propriety  make  the  passage  under  consideration  have  allusion  to  wbat  immediately 
precedes,  and  to  be  intended  as  a  species  of  explanatory  comment  on  the  licentia  major, 
spoken  of  by  Horace.  The  following  outline  of  the  meaning  of  our  author,  (from  202  to 
220)  as  given  by  Hurd,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  present  point.  "The  tibia,"  says 
the  poet,  "  was  at  first  low  and  simple  :  the  first,  as  best  agreeing  with  the  state  of  the  stage, 
which  required  only  a  soft  music  to  go  along  with,  and  assist,  the  chorus,  there  being  no  large 
and  crowded  theatres  to  fill  in  those  days  :  and  the  latter,  as  suiting  best  the  state  of  the 
times,  when  simplicity  and  frugal  manners  exacted  the  severest  temperance,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  so  in  their  dramatic  ornaments  and  decorations.  But  when  conquest  had  en- 
larged  the  territory,  and  widened  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  and.  in  consequence  thereof,  a  social 
spirit  had  dispelled  that  severity  of  manners,  by  the  introduction  of  frequent  festival  so- 
lemnities;  then,  as  was  natural  to  expect,  a  freer  and  more  varied  harmony  took  place. 
Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  this  freer  harmony  was  itself  an  abuse,  a  corruption  of  the  severe 
and  moral  music  of  ancient  times.  Alas !  we  were  not  as  yet  so  wise,  as  to  see  the  conse- 
quences  of  this  improvement.  And  how  should  we,  considering  the  nature  and  eud  of 
these  theatrical  entertainments,  and  the  sort  of  men  of  whom  our  theatres  wrere  made  up  ? 
But,  leaving  the  philosopher  to  speculate  at  his  ease  on  this  matter,  thus,  in  fact  it  was,  that 
the  Tibiccn,  the  musician,  who  played  to  the  declamation  in  the  acts,  instead  of  the  rudc 
and  simpler  strain  of  former  days,  gave  a  richness  and  variety  of  tone  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
inactive  posture,  added  the  grace  of  motion  to  his  art.  Just  in  the  same  raanner,  it  hap- 
pened  to  the  lyre,  i.  e.  the  music  in  the  chorus,  which  originally,  as  that  of  the  tibia.  was 
severe  and  simple  ;  but  by  degrees  acquired  a  quicker  and  more  expressive  modulation, 
such  as  corresponded  to  the  more  elevated  and  passionate  turn  of  the  poefs  style,  and  the 
diviner  enthusiasm  of  his  sentiment." 

214.  Skpriscac  moiitmqucet  iuxuriem,  &c,    ><  Tbus  tbe  musicisn  added  bothaquickc? 
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niovement,  and  richer  modulation  to  the  ancient  art."  By  priscae  arti  is  meant  the  anclent 
music,  the  peculiar  defects  of  which  were,  1.  That  it  moved  too  slowly,  and  2.  That  it  had 
no  compass  or  variety  of  notes.  It  was  the  office  of  those  who  played  on  musical  instru- 
ments  in  the  performance  both  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  to  give  to  the  actors  and  au 
dience  the  tone  of  feeling  which  the  dramatic  parts  demanded.  In  tragedy  the  music  in- 
variably  accompanied  the  chorus.  It  was  not,  however,  confined  to  tbe  chorus,  but  a 
pears  to  havebe.ni  also  used  in  the  dialogue,  or  at  least  the  monologue  of  the  scenes;  fo 
Cicero  tells  of  Roscius,  that  he  said  he  would  make  the  music  play  slower  when  he  grev 
older,that  he  might  the  more  easily  keep  up  with  it.  (de  Orat.  1.  60.)  It  is  not  probable 
however,  as  some  think,  thatcomedy  was  a  musical  performance  throughout:  Mr.  Hawkins 
after  quoting  a  number  of  authorities  to  this  purpose,  concludes,  that  comedy  had  no  music 
but  between  the  acts,  except,  perhaps,  occasionally  in  the  case  of  marriages  and  sacrifices,  if 
any  such  were  represented  on  the  stage.  (Hawkins'  Enqmrn  irtto  Greek  and  Latin  Poctry,  § 
13. — Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  \.p.  578.) 

215.  Traxitque  vagus  pcr  pulpitavestem.  "  And  passing  up  and  down  drew  a  lengtherffed 
train  along  the  stage."  The  pulpitum  was  a  wooden  platform,  raised  on  the  proscenium  to 
the  height  of  five  feet.  This  the  actors  ascended  to  perform  their  parts,  and  here  all  the 
dramatic  representations  of  the  Romans  were  exhibited,  except  the  Mimes,  which  were 
acted  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  proscenium.     (Compare  Vitruvius,  5.  6.  Montfaucon.  2.   1.) 

■ Vestem.   Alluding  to  the  long  theatrical  robe,  called  -cvp[xa  by  the  Greeks,  from  c-fyw,  "  to 

drag"  upon  the  ground.  The  present  passage,  observes  Hurd,  expresses  not  orily  the  im- 
provement  arising  from  the  ornament  of  proper  dresses,  but  also  that  resulting  from  the 
graceof  motion:  notonly  theactor,  whosepeculiar  office  it  was,  but  the  musician  himself, 
conforming  his  gestures  in  some  sort  to  themusie. 

216.  Sic  etiam  fidibus  voccs  crcvere  severis,  &c.  "  In  tbis  way,  too,  new  notes  were  added 
to  the  severe  lyre,  and  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  language  produced  an  unusual  vehe- 
mence  and  rapidity  of  elocution  in  the  declaimer."  The  poet  is  here  speaking  of  the  gveat 
improvement  in  the  tragic  chorusafter  the  Roman  conquests,  when  the  Latin  writers  began 
fco  inquire  Quid  Sophocles  tt  Thcspis  et  Acschylus  utilefcrrent.  "  This  improvement  corisisted, 
1  In  amore  instructive  moral  sentiment:  2.  In  a  more  sublime  and  animated  expression, 
which,  of  course,  produced,  3.  A  greater  vehemence  in  the  dectamation  :  to  which  con- 
formed,  4.  A  more  numerous  and  rapid  music,  than  that  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
severe  and  simple  tones  of  the  early  lyre.  AU  these  particulars  are  here  expressed,  but,  as  the 
reason  of  the  thing  required,  in  an  inverted  order.  The  music  of  the  lyre  (that  being  his 
subject,  and  introducing  the  rest)  being  placed  first ;  the  declamation,  as  attending  that, 
next;  the  language,  facundia,  that  is,  the  subject  of  the  declamation,  next ;  and  the  senti- 
ment,  senlentia,  the  ground  and  basis  of  the  language,  last,"    (Hurd,  ad  loc.) 

218.  Utiliumque  sagax  rerurn,  ct  divinafuturi,  &c.  "  While  the  sentiments  expressed,  dis- 
playingan  accurate  acquaintance  with  things  of  a  useful  character,  andpredictingtheevents 
of  the  future,  differed  not  in  value  from  the  oracles  delivered  at  Delphi."  The  poet  here, 
withgreat  exactness,  declares  the  specific  boast  and  excellence  of  the  chorus ;  which  lay, 
as  Heinsius  has  well  observed,  1.  In  inculcating  moral  lessons  ;  and  2.  In  delivering  use- 
ful  presages  and  monitions  concerning  future  conduct  with  an  almost  oracular  prudence  and 
authority. 

220.  Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum.  The  following  remarks  may  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  origin  and  developement  of  dramatic  exhibitions  among  the 
Greeks.  For  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  drama  (Casaubon,  de  Sat.  Graec.  Pros.  1.  1.)  wc 
must  go  back  to  the  annual  festivals,  which  from  very  remote  times,  the  village  communi- 
ties  were  wont  to  celebrate  at  the  conclusion  of  harvest  and  vintage.  (Compare  JLristolle, 
Eth.  Nic.  9,  9.  and  Haracc,  EpisL  1.  139.  seqq)    On  these  cccaslong the  peasaDtry  enjoyed a 
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-enodic  relaxation  from  their  labours,  and  offered  grateful  Sftcrifices  to  thcir  gods.  Among 
ihese  gods  Bacchus  was  a  chief  object  of  veneralion,  as  the  inventor  of  wine  and  the  joint 
patron,  with  Ceres,  of  agriculture.  He  apprars  also  to  have  beeu  typical  of  the  first  gene- 
rating  principle.  (Muscwn  Critkum,  rol.  2.  p.  70.)  At  these  rneetings  that  fondness  for  po- 
etry  and  poetic  recitation,  ever  peculiarly  strong  among  the  Greeks,  combined  with  their 
keenrelish  forjoke  and  raillery,  naturally  introduced  two  kinds  of  extemporaneous  effu- 
sions  :  the  one,  in^Xdv  nal  iyKwniaariKdv,  consisted  of  hymns  addressed  immediately  to  Bac- 
chus:  the  other,  yc\oi6repov  kuI  ia^ityv,  was  the  offspring  of  wit  and  winc,  ludicrous  and  sali- 
rical,  interspersed  with  mutual  jest  and  sarcasm.  (Compare  Epist.  2.  1.146.)  The  loftier 
and  more  poetical  song  was  afterwards  called  6t0vpa^6oS,  (Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2.  p.  70-  scqq.)  a 
lerm  probably  dcrived  from  some  ancient  title  of  Bacchus ;  as  the  Paean  took  its  name  from 
Tlaiav,  an  early  appellation  of  Apollo.  From  these  rude  compositions  sprang  the  splendid 
Drama  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Dithyramb  gave  birth  to  Tragedy,  the  other  to  Comedy.  (Com- 
pare  Aristotlc,  Poet.  4.  14.)  In  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  Drama  to  these  simple  choruses, 
all  scholars  seem  to  agree.  With  respect  to  its  subsequent  progress  and  developement, 
down  to  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  ;  as  mightreasona- 
bly  be  expected  on  a  subject  known  only  from  a  few  obscure  notices  scattered  throughont 
the  extant  works  of  the  ancients,  and  those  notices  frequently  varying  and  contradictory. 
After  a  careful  collation  of  the  several  classic  passages  bearing  on  the  question,  and  an  exa- 
mination  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  modern  critics,  the  following  account  seems  to 
come  nearest  the  truth,  as  being  eonsistentand  probable.  (Theotre  of  thc  Greeks,  2d  ed.  p. 
101.  scqq.)  In  the  first  rise  of  the  Bacchic  festivals,  the  peasants  themselves  used  promiscu- 
ously  to  pour  forth  their  own  unpolished  and  extemporaneous  strains.  Afterwards,  the  more 
skilful  performers  were  selected  and  formed  into  a  chorus,  which,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  pipe,  sang  verses  pre-composed  by  the  Dithyrambic  poets.  These  poets  at  tbe  out- 
set  were,  like  the  chorus,  simple  peasants,  distinguished  above  their  fellow-labourers  by  their 
natural  and  uncultivated  talent  for  versifying :  who,  against  these  festive  occasions,  used  to 
provide  the  chorus  with  a  hymn.  They  in  time  became  a  numerous  and  peculiar  body. 
Emulation  was  excited,  contesls  between  the  choruses  of  neighbouring  districls  speedily 
arose,  and  an  ox  was  assigned  as  the  prize  of  superior  skill.  (Pindar,  01.  13.  24.  seqq.  Com- 
pare  the  scholiast,  ad  loc.)  The  dithyrambic  chorus  was  also  called  Cyclian  (KikAio?)  from 
their  dancingin  a  ring  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  whilst  they  sang  the  hymn.  (Bentley, 
Phal.  p.  SO.—SchoL  Pindar,  01.  13.  S6.—Schol.  Aeschin.  vol.  3.  p.  722.  ed.  RcisJcc.)  This  ex- 
hibition  never  suffered  any  material  change,  but  always  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Di- 
onysian  festival,  and  was  performed  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men.  (Simonides,  Epigr.  76.)  In 
laterages,  when  a  regular  theatre  was  erected,  a  portkm  of  it,  called  the  Spxncrca,  or  dancing- 
space,  was  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  the  song  and  dance.  round  the  evp&ri,  or  altar. 
<ilfus.Cri.ro/.  2.  p.  74.) 

The  next  advance  in  the  developement  of  the  Drama  was  the  invention  of  the  Satyric  chc- 
rus.  (Schneider,  de  Orig.  Trag.p.  7.  seqq)  At  what  period  and  by  whom  this  chorus  was  in- 
troduced  are  points  of  utter  uncertainty.  Wine  and  merriment  probably  first  suggested 
the  ideaof  imitating,  in  frolic,  the  supposed  appearance  of  the  Satyrs,  byfixinghorns  on  the 
head,  and  covering  the  body  with  a  goat^s  skin.  The  manners  of  these  sportive  beings 
would  of  course  be  adopted  along  with  the  guise,  while  jest  and  sarcasm  were  bandied 
about  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  chorus  of  Satyrs  was  by  some  means  formed,  and  thenceforth 
became  an  established  accompaniment  of  the  Bacchic  festival.  It  is  now  tbat  we  first  disco- 
ver  somethingof  a  dramatic  nature.  The  singers  of  the  dithyramb  were  mere  choristers; 
they  assumed  no  character,  and  exhibited  no  imitation.  The  performers  in  the  new  chorus 
bad  a  part  to  sustain  :  they  were  to  appearas  Satyrs,  and  represent  the  character  of  those 
gamesome  deities.  Hence  the  duties  of  this  chorus  were  two-fold.  As  personating  the  at- 
tendantsof  Bacchus  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom  at  his  festivals,  they  sang  the  prais- 
esof  the  god ;  and  next  they  poured  forth  their  ludicrous  effusions,  wbich,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree,  were  of  a  dramatic  nature,  but  uttered  without  system  cr  order,  just  as  the  ideas  sug- 
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gested  themselves  to  each  performer.  These  avToff^idajxaTa  were  accompanied  with  danc= 
ing,  gesticulation  and  grimace  ;  andthe  whole  borea  cioser  resemblance  to  a  wild  kind  of 
ballet,  than  to  any  other  modern  performance.  This  rude  species  of  Drama  was  afterwards 
called  Tpayu>8ia  (i.  e.  rpdyov  §hri),  either  from  the  goat-skin  dress  of  the  performers  ;  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  from  the  goat  which  was  assigned  as  the  prize  to  the  cleverest  wit  and 
nimblest  dancer  in  the  chorus. 

Thespis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  an  Athenian  village,  was  the  author  of  the  third  stagein  the 
progress  of  the  Drama,  by  adding  an  actor  distinct  from  the  chorus.  When  the  performers, 
after  singing  the  Bacchie  hymn,  were  beginning  to  flag  in  the  extemporal  bursts  of  Satyric 
jest  and  gambol  which  succeeded,  Thespis  himself  used  to  come  forward,  and  from  an  ele- 
vated  stand  exhibit,  in  gesticulated  narration,  some  mythological  story.  When  this  was 
ended,  the  chorus  again  commenced  their  performance.  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Plat.  66.)  These 
dramatic  recitations  encroached  upon  the  extemporal  exhibitions  of  the  chorus,  and  finally 
occupied  their  place.  Besides  the  addition  of  an  actor,  Thespis  first  gave  the  character  of 
a  distinct  profession  to  this  species  of  entertainment.  He  organised  a  reguiar  chorus,  which 
he  assiduously  trained  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  art,  but  especially  in  dancing.  (Athenueus,  I. 
22. — Aristoph.  Vesp.  1470.)  With  this  band  of  performers  he  is  said  to  have  strolled  about 
from  village  to  village,  directing  his  route  by  the  succession  of  the  several  local  festivals, 
and  exhibiting  his  novel  invention  upon  the  waggon,  which  conveyed  the  members  and  ap» 
paratus  of  his  corps  dramatique.  '  Thespis  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tor  of  the  Drama.  Of  Tragedy,  however,  properly  so  called,  he  does  not  appeartohave 
had  any  idea.  The  dramatic  recitations  which  he  introduced,  were  probably  confined  to 
Bacchus  and  his  adventures  ;  and  the  whole  performance  was  little  elevated  above  the  levi- 
fty  of  the  Satyric  extemporalia,  which  these  monologues  had  supersoded 

Up  to  this  period,  the  performance  called  TaaytoSia  had  more  the  semblance  of  Comedy 
than  of  its  own  subsequent  and  perfect  form.  The  honour  of  introducingTragedy,  in  its 
later  acceptation,  was  reserved  for  Phrynichus,  a  scholar  of  Thespis,  who  began  to  exhibit 
B.  C  511.  the  year  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Phrynichus  dropped  the  light 
and  ludicrous  cast  of  tbe  original  Drama,  and,  dismissing  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs,  formed 
his  plays  from  the  raore  grave  and  elevated  events  recorded  in  the  mythology  and  history 
of  his  country.  (Plutarch.  Symp.  Quaest.  1.  1.)  The  change  thus  produced  in  the  tone  of 
the  Drama  constitutes  \tsfourtk  form.  Much,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The 
choral  odes,  with  the  accompaiying  dances,  still  composed  the  principal  part  of  the  per- 
formance  ;  and  the  loose,  disjointed  monologues  of  the  single  actor  were  far  removed  from 
thatunity  of  plot  and  connection  of  dialogue  which  subsequent  improvements  produced. 

The  fiftk  form  of  Tragedy  ovved  its  origin  to  Aeschylus.  He  added  a  second  actor  to 
the  locutor  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus,  and  thus  introduced  ihe  dialogue.  He  abridged  the 
Emmoderate  length  of  the  choral  odes,  raaking  them  subservient  to  the  rnain  interest  of  the 
plot,  and  expanded  the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  competent  extent.  To  these  improve- 
ments  in  the  economy  of  the  Drama,  he  added  the  decorations  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  A 
regularstage  (Vitruv.  praef.  libr.  7.),  with  appropriate  scenery,  was  erected  ;  the  performers 
were  furnished  with  becoming  dresses,  and  raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  ;  wbilsf  the  face  was  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  by  a  mask  of 
jproportionate  size,  and  strongly  raarked  character,  which  was  also  so  contrived  as  to  give 
power  and  distinctness  to  the  voice.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  choral  dances,  and  in- 
vented  several  figure-dances  himself.  Among  his  other  improvements  is  mentioned  tbe  in- 
troduction  of  a  practice,  which  subsequentlv  became  established  as  a  fixed  and  essential 
irule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  public  view.  In  short,  so  ma- 
ziy  and  so  important  vvere  the  alterations  and  additions  of  Aeschylus,  that  he  was  consi- 
dered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  Tragedy.  (Philost.  Vit.  Apoll.  6.11.)  To  Aes- 
cbylas  eucceeded  Sophocles,  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  improvement  of  the  Drama. 
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Ile  shorlened  the  choral  songs  in  proportion  to  the  dialogue,  iraproved  the  rhythra,  introduc. 
ed  a  third  actor  (Aristot  Poet.  4.  16.),  a  more  laboured  complication  of  the  plot,  a  greater 
Oiultiplicity  of  incidents,  and  a  more  complete  unfoldingof  them,  a  more  steady  method  of 
dwellingon  all  the  pointsof  an  action  and  of  bringing  outthe  more  decisive  ones  witb  greater 
stage-effect.  To  conclude  with  tbe  vvords  of  Porson  (Praelect.  p.  8.)  "  Sophocles,  nullam 
scenam,  nullam  personam  inducit,  quae  non  ad  dmmatis  oeconomiam  pertineat.  Cliorus  ejm  nihil 
intercimt,  quod  non,  secundum  Horatii  praeccptum,  proposito  conducat  et  apte  cohaereat.  Heroas 
suos,  ut  pictatis  ct  justitiae  amantes,  imitando  proponil,  aut  secus  senticntcs  merilo  sitpplicio  affi» 
cit." 

221.  Agrestss  Sutyros  nudavit.  "  Brought  the  wild  Satyrs  naked  on  the  stage."  i.  e.  ex- 
hibited  on  the  stage  performers  habited  in  skins,  and  resembling  in  appearance  the  Satyrs  of 
fable.  The  allusion  is,  not  to  the  Satyric  chorus  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  but  to 
xvhat  is  styled  the  Satyric  Drama,  the  history  of  which  is  briefly  this.  The  innovations  of 
Thespis  and  Phrynichus  had  banished  the  Satync  chorus  with  its  wild  pranks  and  roerri- 
ment.  The  bnlk  of  the  people  however,  still  retained  a  liking  for  their  old  amusement 
amidst  the  new  and  more  refined  exhibitions.  Pratinas,  a  native  of  Phlius,  in  accomrao- 
dation  to  tbe  popular  feeling,  invented  a  nove)  and  mixed  kind  of  piay.  The  poet,  bor- 
rowingfrom  Tragedy  its  esternal  form  and  mythological  materials,  added  a  chorus  of 
Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  gestures  and  movements.  This  was  called  the  Satyric  Drama. 
\t  quickly  attained  great  celebrity.  The  Tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of 
their  auditors,  deemed  it  adviseable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  their  graver 
pieces.  One  Satyric  Drama  was  added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  custom  of  con- 
tending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with  single  pieces,  continued.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  were  all  distinguished  Satyric  composers  ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter 
we  possess  the  only  extant  specimeu  of  this  singular  exhibition.  (Theatre  of  tht  Greeks,2d. 

ed.  p.  111,  seqq.) Et  asper  ivcolumi  gr  vitutejorum   ttntavit.     «•'  Aud  with  rough  sarcasm 

essayed  the  joke,  though  without  abandoning  the  gravity  of  the  subject."  Hurd  maintains 
that  incolumi  graritate  here  means,  "  bidding  farewell  to  all  gravity,"  "  rejecting  every 
thing  serious."  In  this  the  learned  commentator  errs ;  and  his  own  words,  when  explaining, 
in  another  part  of  his  remarks  {p.  191),  the  nature  of  the  Satyric  Drama,  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  interpretation  which  we  have  giren.  "  The  double  character  of  the  Satyri» 
Drama,"  observes  the  critic,  "  fitted  it,  as  well  for  a  sensible  entertainmentto  the  wise,  as  for 
the  sport  and  diversion  of  the  vulgar.  For  vvhile  the  grotesque  appearance  and  jesting  vein  of 
these  fantastic  personages  amused  tbe  one,  th«  other  saw  much  farther,  and  considered  them*, 
atthe  same  time,  as  replete  with  science,  and  informed  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  abstruse  wisdom. 
Hence  important  lessons  of  civil  prudence,  interesting  allusions  to  public  affairs,  or  a  high, 
refined,  moral,  might,  with  the  greatest  probability,  be  insinuated,  under  the  sligbt  cover  of  a 
rustic  simplicity.  And  from  this  instructive  cast,  which  from  its  nature  must  be  very  ob- 
scure,  if  not  impenetrable,  to  us  at  this  day,  was,  I  doubt  not,  derived  the  principal  pleasure 
which  the  ancients  found  in  this  species  of  the  drama." 

224.  Funclusque  sacris,  et  pptus,  U  exlex.  "  Just  come  from  festal  rites,  full  of  the  fumes 
of  wine,  wild  and  ungovernable."     Compare  the  version  of  Colman: 

"  For  holiday-spectators,  flush'd  and  wild, 
With  new  conceits  and  mummeries  were  beguiPd." 

225.  Verum  ita  risores,  &c.  "  It  will  be  expedient,  however,  in  such  a  way  to  recommend 
the  bantering,  in  such  a  vvay  the  rallying  Satyrs,  to  the  favour  of  the  audience,  in  such  a 
way  to  turn  things  of  a  serious  nature  into  jest,  that  whatever  god,  whatever  hero  shall  be 
introduced,  conspicuous  a  moment  ago  in  regal  gold  and  purple,  may  not,  by  the  vulgar 
fcraguage  he  employs,  descend  to  the  low  level  of  obscure  taverns,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
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while  he  spurns  tbe  ground,  grasp  at  clouds  and  empty  space."  As  no  specimen  remains  oi 
the  Roman  Satyric  Drama,  I  may  be  permitted,  remarks  Colman,  to  illustrate  the  rule  of 
Horace  by  a  brilliant  example  from  the  serio-comic  histories  of  the  sovereign  of  our  drama 
The  example  to  which  I  point,  is  the  cbaracter  of  the  Prince  ef  Wales,  in  the  two  parts  of 
tienry  the  Fourlk.  Such  a  natural  and  beautiful  decorum  is  maintained  in  the  display  of 
tbat  character,  that  the  Prince  is  as  discoverable  in  the  loose  scenes  with  FalstafF  and  his  as- 

sociates^  asin  the  Presence-Chamber  or  the  Closet. 229.  Migret  in  obscuras,  &c.    The 

former  of  these  faults,  observes  Hurd,  a  low  and  vulgar  expression  in  the  comic  parts, 
Jmmili  sermonti  would  almost  naturally  adhere  to  the  first  essays  of  the  Roman  satyric 
drama,  from  the  buffoon-genius  of  the  Atellanae:  and  the  latter,  a  language  too  sublime  in 
the  tragic  part,  nubes  et  inama  captat,  would  arise  from  not  apprehending  the  true  measure 
and  degree  of  the  tragic  mixture.  To  correct  both  these,  the  poet  gives  the  exactest  idea  of 
the  Satyric  Drama,  in  the  irnage  of  a  Roman  matron  sharing  in  the  mirth  Of  a  religious  fes- 
tival.  The  occasion  obliged  to  some  freedoms,  and  yet  the  dignity  of  her  character  de* 
manded  a  deceut  reserve. 

231.  lndignd.    "  Disdaining." — ■'-232.  Ut  festis  matrona  movefi  jussa  diebus*    The  verfo 
moveri  is  here  equivalent  to  saltare.     Compare  the  scholiast :   "  Moveri,  saltare :  Sunt  enim 

quaedam  sacra,  in  quibus  sallant  matronae,  sicut  in  sacrijiciis  matris  deum."- 233.  IntereriL 

"  Will  mingle." Pauluin  pudibunda.    "  With  some  degree  of  modest  reserve." 234. 

Non  ego  honorata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum,  &c.     On  this  whole  passage  consult  Various 

Keadings. 235.  Satyrorum  scriptor.     The  term  satyri  is  here  taken,  as  in  some  of  the  pre- 

ceding  passages,  for  the  Satyric  drama  itself. 236.  Tragico  differre  colori.    "  To  deviate 

from  the  tragic  style."    The  dative  is  here  used,  by  a  Graecism,  for  the  ablative  with  the 

preposition  a. 237.   Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusne  loquatur,  &c.     It  should  seem  from  this,  thai 

the  coramon  characters  of  Comedy*  as  well  as  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Tragedy,  had  a  place 
in  the  Satyric  Draraa,  as  cultivated  in  the  days  of  Horace.  Davus  is  the  name  of  a  slave  irt 
Terence.     Pythias  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave  in  the  Eunuchus  of  the  same  author,  and 

also,  as  the  scholiast  informs  us,  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Lucilius. 238.  Emuncto  lucra* 

ta  Simone  talentum.  "  Having  gained  a  talentfrOm  Simo  whom  she  has  wiped."  The  poet 
purposely  employs  the  low  comic  word  emuncto,  as  suited  to,  and  in  keeping  with,  the  sub- 

ject  of  which  he  treats. 239.  Silenus.     The  poets  make  liim  the  governor  and  foster-fa- 

ther  of  Bacchus,  and  represent  him  as  borne  upoh  an  ass. 

240.  Ex  noiofictumcarmen,scquar,  &c.  "  From  a  well-known  subject  I  will  produce  sucfi 
a  fiction,  that,"  &c.  Sequar  is  here  equivalent  to  exsequar.  This  precept,  observes  Hurd, 
(frora  line  240  to  244.)  is  analogous  to  that  before  given  (line  219)  concerning  tragedy.  It 
directstoform  the  Satyric  Dramas  out  of  a  known  subject.  The  reasons  are,  in  general> 
the  same  for  both.  Onlyone  seems  peculiar  to  the  Satyric  Drattia.  For  the  cast  of  it  being 
necessarily  romantic,  and  the  persons,  for  the  most  part,  those  fantastic  beings  called  satyrs, 
the  to  onoiov,  or  probable,  will  require  the  subject  to  have  gained  a  popular  belief,  without 
which  the  representation  must  appear  unnatural.  Now  these  subjects,  vvhich  have  gained  a 
popular  belief,  in  consequence  of  old  tradition,  and  their  frequent  celebration  in  the  poets, 
are  what  Horace  calls  nota  ;  just  as  newly-invented  subjects,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  such  as  had  not  been  employed  by  other  writers,  indicta,  he,  on  a  like  occasion,  terms 
ignota.  The  connection  therefore  is  as  follows.  Having  mentioned  Silenus  in  line  239, 
one  of  the  commonest  characters  in  this  species  of  Drama,  an  objection  immediately  offers 
itself :  "  but  what  good  poet  vvill  engage  in  subjects  and  characters  so  trite  and  hacknied  ?" 
the  answer  is,  ex  nvtofclum  carmen  sequar,  i.  e.  hovvever  trite  and  vvell  known  this  and  some 
other  characters,  essential  to  the  Satyric  Drama,  are,  and  must  be  ;  yet  will  there  be  still 
room  for  fiction  and  genius  to  show  theraselves.  The  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  play 
may  be  wholly  nevv>  and  above  tho  ability  of  common  writers  :  tantum  series  jitncturaque 
ppflte 
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-J42.  Tanium  scries  jimcturaquepollet.  "  Such  powerdo  aproper  arrangemcnt  andconnec- 
lion  possess."  Scrics  denotes  tbc  train  of  incidcnts,  which  are  mostly  invented  by  the  poet, 
but  so  blended  with  the  known  history,  or  with  what  tradition  has  already  settled,  as  to  make 
up  the  whole  with  every  mark  of  probability  by  that  happy  connection  wbich  Horace  here 

cal\s  junctura. 243.   Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honoris.     "  So  much  grace  may  be  im- 

parted  to  subjects  taken  from  the  common  mass,"  i.  e.  so  capable  are  the   mcanest   and 

plainest  things  of  ornament  and  grace. 244.  Silvis  educli  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni,  &c. 

"  Fauns  bred  in  the  woods,  should  take  care,  in  my  opinion,  never  either  to  sport  in  too 
tender  lays,  like  persons  brought  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  and  almost  as  if  ac- 
customed  to  the  harrangues  of  the  Forum,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express  themselves  in 
obscene  andabusive  language."  The  poet,  having  before  (line  232.)  settled  the  true  idea  of 
the  satyric  style  in  general,  now  treats,  observes  Hurd,  of  the  peculiar  language  of  the 
satyrs  theraselves.  This  common  sense  demands  to  be  in  conformity  with  their  sylvan 
character,  neither  aftectedly  tender  and  gallant,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor  grossly  and  offen- 
sively  obscene  on  the  other.  The  first  of  these  cautions  seems  levelled  at  a  false  improve- 
ment,  which,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Satyric  Drama,  was  probably  attempted  on 
the  simple,  rude  plan  of  the  Greek,  without  considering  the  rustic  extractioh  and  manners  of 
the  Fauns  and  Satyrs.  The  latter  obliquely  glances  at  the  impurities  of  the  Atellane  pieces, 
whose  licentious  ribaldry  would  of  course  infect  the  first  essays  of  Roraan  Satyric  compo- 
sition. 

245.  Forenses.  The  allusion  appears  to  be  to  the  forensic  harrangues  and  declamations 
in  which  the  young  Romans  were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves,  and  to  the  choice 
expressions  which  they  aimed  at  employing  in  such  performances.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion  of  Doring :  "  Per  paene  forenses  Horatius  designasse  videtur  juvenes  in  foro  declamatores, 
exquisitiorcs  loquendiformulas,  vel,  ut  Petronius  loquitur,  mellitos  verborum  globulos  captantes.'7 

246.  Juvencntur.     This  is  thought  to  be  a  word  with  which  the  poet  himself  enriched 

his  native  tongue,  and  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  veavieveadai. 248.   Offen- 

duntur  enim,  quibus  est  equus,  &c.  "  For  they  are  offended  at  this,  who  have  a  steed,  a 
father,  or  an  estate."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Equites,  the  patricians,  and  the  wealthier  por- 
tion  of  the  people  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  more  polite  and  educated  classes.  The  poet, 
observes  Hurd,  in  his  endeavour  to  reclaim  his  countrymen  from  the  taste  obscene,  very 
politely,  by  a  common  figure,  represents  that  as  being  the  fact,  which  he  wished  to  be  so, 

249.  Fricti  ciceris  et  nucis  emtor.    "  The  purchasers  of  parched  pease  and  nuts."  Alluding 

to  the  lower  orders,  who  purchased  these  articles  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  them  du- 
ring  the  representation  of  a  piece.  The  pea-nnt  eaters  of  our  own  day  form  a  similar  fra- 
ternity. 

251.  Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta,  hc.  The  whole  critique  on  the  Satyric  Drama  here 
concludes  with  some  directions  about  the  Iambic  verse.  Not  that  this  metre  was  common 
to  tragedy  and  the  Satyric  Drama,  for,  accurately  speaking,  the  proper  measure  of  the  latter 
was,  asthegrammariansteach,  the  Iambic  enlivened  with  the  tribracb.  "  Gaudent  trisi/llabo, 
pedeet  maxime  tribrache."  (Victor.  2.  c.  met.  lamb.)    Yet  there  was  reserablance  enough  to 

consider  this  whole  affair  of  the  raetre  under  the  same  head.  (Hurd,  ad  loc.) 252.  Vnde 

etiam  Trimetris  accrescere  jussit,  &c.  "  Whence  also  it  ordered  the  name  Trimeters  to  be 
given  to  Iambics,  when  it  yielded  six  beats,  from  first  to  last  like  itself."  The  meaning  is, 
that  though  six  beats  were  yielded,  or,  in  other  words,  six  iambi  arranged  in  a  verse,  yet,  owin<* 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  foot,  these  six  only  formed  three  metres,  i,  e.  a  trimeter  iambic  line, 

Compare  Remarks  on  the  Iambic  measure,  page  li.  of  this  volume. 254.  Primus  ad  m- 

tremum  similis  sibi,  &c.     The  import  of  these  words  is,  that  the  feet  originally  employed 

■were  all  iambi,  forming  what  is  called  a  pure  iambic  line. 255.  Tardior  ut  paulo  gra- 

xiorque,  &c.  The  spondee  was  introduced  to  correct  the  swiftness  of  the  iambic  verse,  and 
make  it  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  tragic  composition.  Compare 
page  Ii.  of  this  volume. 256.  Spondeos  stabiles.  Spondees  are  here  elegantly  denominated 
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stabiles,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  running  on  rapidly  like  the  iambus,  but  movjng 

along,  by  reason  of  their  greater  heaviness,  at  a  slow  and  steady  pace. In  jurapaterna. 

"  Into  a  participation   of  its  hereditary  rights."  i.  e.  the  right,  hitherto  exclusively  its  own, 

of  appearing  in  iambic  versification.     Compare  note  on  verse  254. 257.  Commodus  et 

patiens      "  Obligingly  and  contentedly." Non  ut  de  sedesecunda,  &c.    "  Not,  however,  so 

as  to  retire  from  the  second  or  the  fourth  place,  after  the  manner  of  friends  to  whom  all 
things  are  in  r.ommon."     The  iambus   yields  only  the  odd  places  to  the  spondee,  the  first, 

third,  and  fifth  ;  but  preserves  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  tbr  itself. 258.  Hic  et  in  Acci 

nobilibus  trinietris,  &c.  "  This  iambus  in  the  second  and  fourth  places,  rarely  appears  in  the 
noble  trimeters  of  Accius  and  Ennius."  Nobilibus  trimetris  is  ironical.  Horace  blames 
Accius  and  Ennius  for  not  observing  the  strict  ruie  respecting  the  pOsition  of  the  iambus  in 
the  even  plaees  of  the  trimeter,  and  for  making  their  verses,  in  consequence,  hard  and 

heavy,  by  the  presence  of  too  many  spondees 260.  In  scenammissus  magno  cvmpondere 

versus,  &c.  According  to  our  poet,  a  verse  sent  upon  the  stage,  labouring  beneath  a  heavy 
load  of  spondees,  reflects  discredit  upon  its  author,  and  either  shows  that  he  has  been  too 
hasty,  and  has  not  given  himself  time  tofashion  his  poem,  or  else  proves  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  his  own  art. 

263.  Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judez,  &c.  "  It  is  not  every  judge  who  can 
discern  the  want  of  harmony  in  poems,  and  an  improper  indulgence  is  therefore  extended 
in  this  case  to  the  Roman  poets."  Horace  remarks,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  capable 
of  marking  the  want  of  modulation  and  harmony  in  a  poem,  and  that,by  reason  of  this,  an 
improper  license  has  been  extended  to  the  Roman  poets  in  matters  of  versification.  He 
then  asks  whether,  in  consequence  of  such  a  privilege  beingallowed,  he  ought  to  fallin  the 
common  track  and  write  in  a  careless,  rambling  manner  ?  In  other  words,  whetherthe  neg- 
ligence  of  other  and  earlier  bards  is  deserving  of  imitation.  The  answer  is  concisely  given, 
and  amounts  to  this,  that  accuracy  of  versification  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  since  it 
constitutes  so  small  a  portion  of  poetical  merit,  and  if  one  be  without  it,  he  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  poet.  For  suppose  I  think  all  eyes  will  be  turned  to  any  faults 
that  I  may  commit  in  the  structure  of  my  verses,  and  am  therefore  on  my  guard  against 
errors  of  this  kind ;  what  have  I  gained  by  so  doing  ?    I  have  only  avoided  censure,  not 

merited  praise. 265.   Ut  omnes  visuros  peccata  putem  mea.     "  Suppose  I  think  that  every 

one  will  see  whatever  faults  I  may  commit. '    Utpulem  is  equivalent  here  to  fac  meputare. 

568.    Exemplaria  Graeca.      "  The   Grecian  models." 269.    Nocturna  versate  rnarm 

vtrsate  diurna.    Compare  the  version  of  Colman  : 

"  Pisos  !  be  Grecian  models  your  delight ! 
Night  and  day  read  them,  read  them  day  and  night," 

Pope  has  imitated  and  illustrated  this  same  passage :  (Essay  on  Criticism.) 

"  Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night. 
Thence  form  your  judgraent,  thence  your  maximsbring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse, 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Muse!" 

270.  At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros,  &c.  Consult  Various  Readings.— — 271.  Ni- 
mium  paUenier  utrumque,  &c.  It  has  been  thought  strange,  observes  Hurd,  that  Horace 
should  pass  so  severe  a  censure  on  the  wit  of  Plautus,  wbich  yet  appeared  to  Cicero  so  admi- 
rable,  that  he  speaks  of  it  {de  Off.  1.  29.)  as  elegans,  urbanum,  ingeniosum,facetum.  Nor  can 
It  be  said?  that  this  difference  of  judgment  was  owiug  to  the  improved  delicacy  of  the  taste 
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for  wit  in  tbe  Augustan  age,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  Horace's  own  jokes,  when  he  at- 
tempts  to  divert  us  in  this  way,  are  at  all  better  than  Cicero's.  The  comraon  answer,  so  far 
as  it  respects  the  poet,  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one  :  that,  endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  ex- 
cessive  veneration  of  the  elder  Roman  poets,  and,  among  tbe  rest,  of  Plautus,  he  censures, 
without  reserve,  every  the  least  defect  in  his  writings  ;  thoiigh  in  general  he  agreed  with 
Cicero  in  admiring  him.  Compare  Introductory  Remarks  to  the  first  epistle  of  the  second 
book,  p.  534.  at  the  foot  of  the  j  age. 

271.  Si  modo  ego  et  vos,  &.c.  "  If  you  and  I  but  know  how  to  distinguish  a  coarse  joke 
from  a  smart  sally  of  wit,  and  understand  the  proper  cadence  of  a  verse  by  the  aid  of  our 
fingers  and  ear."  The  allusion  in  digitis  is  to  the  use  made  of  the  fingers  in  measuring  the 
quantity  of  the  verse.  As  regards  the  spirit  of  the  passage  itself,  the  following  remarks  of 
Hurd  are  worthy  of  an  insertion.  "  It  was  very  late  ere  the  ancients  became  acquainted 
with  this  distinction  (i,  e.  inurbanum  lepido  seponeredicto.)  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
they  ever  possessed  it  in  that  supreme  degree,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
exquisite  discernment  in  other  cases.  Even  Horace  himself,  though  his  picturesof  life  are 
commonly  the  most  delicate,  and  wrought  up  in  the  highest  beauty  of  humour,  yet,  when 
he  affects  the  plaisant,  and  purposely  aims  at  the  comic  style  and  manner,  is  observed  to 
sink  beneath  himself  extremely.  The  truth  is,  there  is  something  low,  and  what  the  French 
call  grossier,  in  the  whole  cast  of  ancient  vvit ;  which  is  rather  a  kind  of  rude  illiberal 
satire,  than  a  justand  temperate  ridicule,  restrained  by  the  exact  rules  of  civility  and  good 
sense.  This  rudeness  appears  in  nothing  more  evident,  than  in  their  perpetual  banter  on 
corporeal  infirmities,  which  runs  through  all  the  wits  both  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And,  to 
showus  thatthis  was  not  apractice  they  indulgedin  against  rule,  Cicero  mentions  corporeal 
infirmities  as  one  of  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  the  Ridiiulous.  (de  Orat.  2.  59.  and  66.) 

275.  Fgnotum  tragicae  genus,  &c.  "  Thespis  is  said  to  have  invented  a  species  of  tragedy 
before  unknown  to  the  Greeks."  Horace  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Tragedy  actually  com- 
menced  with  Thespis,  but  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new  and  important  step  in  the  progress 

of  the  Drama.    Compare  note  on  verse  220. 276    Et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata,  &,c.    The 

order  of  construction  is,  et  vexisse  plaustris  histriones,  qui^  peruncti  ora  faecibus,  canerent 
agerentque poemata  ejus.  Consult  Various  Readings.  Schneider  (de  Orig.  Irag.p.  54.  seqq.) 
labours  to  prove  that  scholars  have,  in  general,  entertained  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  Thespis.  That  his  first  essays  were  light  and  satyric  he  readily  allows;  but  at  the 
same  time  contends,  that  his  later  compositions  were  of  a  higher  cbaracter.  The  critic's 
arguments,  however,  are  far  from  satisfactory      Compare    Theaire  of  the  Greeks,  2rf  ed.p. 

106.  in  notis. 277    Peruncti  faecibus  ora.     In  the  earlier  age  of  tragedy,  observes  Blom- 

field,  the  actors  smeared  their  faces  either  w'»th  the  lees  of  wine,  or  with  a  kind  of  paint 
called  (3arpaxuov  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  520.)  Different  actors  invented  different  masks 
(Tyrwhitt,in  Aristot.p.  139.)     Whofirst  introdueed  them  into  comedy  isunknown.  (Aristot, 

Poet-    11.)     But  Aeschylus  first  used  them  in  tragedy.  (Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2.  p    2il.) 278. 

Posthunc  personae  patlaeque  reperlor  honestae  Aeschylus,  &c.  Compare,  as  regards  the  changes 

brought  in  by  Aeschylus,  the  note  on  verse  220. 279.  Pulpita.     Compare  note  on 

verse  215. — With  respect  to  this  whole  passage  of  Horace,  on  the  subject  of  the  early  Drama, 
compare  the  following  lines  ot  Boileau  : 

"  La  Tragedie,  informe  et  grossiere  au  naissant, 
N'  etoit  qu'un  simple  Choeur.  ou  chacun  en  dansant, 
Et  du  Dieu  des  Raisins  entonnant  les  louanges, 
S'efforQoit  d'attirer  de  fertiles  vendanges. 
La  le  vin  et  la  joie  eveillant  les  esprits, 
Du  plus  habile  chantre  un  bouc  etoit  le  prix. 
Thespis  fut  le  premier,  qui  barbouilbS  de  lie 
Promena  par  les  bourgs  cette  heureuse  folie  | 
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Et  d'acteurs  raal  ornes  cbargeant  un  tombereau, 
Arausa  les  passans  d'un  spectacle  nouveau. 
Aeschyle  dans  le  Choeur  jetta  des  personages; 
D'un  masque  plus  honnete  habilla  les  visages  ; 
Sur  les  ais  d'un  Theatre  en  pubiic  exhausse 
Fit  paroitre  1'acteur  d'un  brodequin  chausse." 

281.  Successit  vetus  his  Comoedia.  With  regard  to  the  several  changes  in  the  Greek  Co» 
nvedy,  and  its  division  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New,  compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Serm.  1.  4.  2. 283    Chorusque  turpiter  obticuit,  &c.     Evidently,  observes  Kurd,  (alluding 

to  the  words  turpiter  obticui!)  because.  though  thejus  nocendi  was  taken  away.yet  that  was 
no  good  reason  why  the  chorus  should  entirely  cease.  Dacier  mistakes  the  matter.  "  Le 
choeur  se  tftt  ignominieusement,  parce  que  la  loi  reprima  sa  license,  et  que  ce  fut,  a  pro- 
prement  parler,  la  loi  qui  le  bannit ;  ce  qu'  Horace  regarde  comme  une  espece  de  fle- 
trissure."  Propcrly  speaking,  the  law  on!y  abolished  the  abuse  of  the  chorus,  The  ignominy 
lay  in  dropping  the  entire  use  of  it,  on  account  of  this  restraint.  Horace  was  of  opinion 
that  the  chorus  ought  to  have  been  retained,  though  the  state  had  abridged  it  of  the  license, 
it  so  much  delighted  in,  of  an  illimited  and  intemperate  satire.  "  Suhlatus  chorus  fuit,,? 
says  Scaliger,  '•'  cujus  illae  videntur  esse  pmccipuae  partes,  ut  potissimum  quos  liberet,  lacde- 
rent." 

287.  Nec  minimum  meruere  decus,  &,c.  "  This  remark  of  the  poefs,  recommending  do» 
mestic  subjects  as  fittest  for  the  stage,  derives  additional  strength  from  various  considera- 
tions.  1.  The  adoption  of  such  subjects  renders  the  drama  infinitely  more  interesting  :  2. 
It  makes  it  more  generally  useful  in  its  moral  destination  :  for,  being  based  upon  domestic 
actions,  the  great  instruction  of  the  fable  more  sensibly  affects  us,  and  the  characters  repre- 
sented,  from  the  part  we  take  in  their  good  or  bad  qualities,  will  more  probably  influence 
our  conduct:  3.  It  is  in  accordance  vvith  the  practice  of  our  great  models,  the  Greek  wri- 
ters  ;  in  whose  plays  it  is  observable,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  scene  which  lies  out  of 

the  confines  of  Greece.  (Hurd,  ad  loc.) 288.   Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

tl  Whether  they  have  composed  tragedies  or  comedies  for  the  stage."  Docere  fabidnm  is 
analogous  to  the  Greek  expression  hihdcKEiv  dpafxa,  and  properly  means,  to  "  teach  a  play" 
(i.  e.  to  the  actors).  Since,  from  the  state  of  writing  materials,  the  performers  could  not 
enjoy  the  convenience  of  frequent  transcription  of  their  parts,  they  studied  them  by  the 
poefs  repeatedly  reading  them  out ;  and  the  chorus  vvas  exercised  the  same  way.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  (Compare  Schlegel  Dram.  Kunst  und  LitL 
vol.  l.p.  90.  Eng.  transl.)  Hence  we  obtain  the  primitive  meaning  of  fobdcKuv  Spafia,  (docere 
fabulam),  and  from  this  others  of  a  more  general  nature  result,  such  as,  "  to  give  a  play  to 

be  acted,"  "  to  exhibit  a  piece,"  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  simply  to  "  compose"  one.- 

Praetextas.  With  this  epithet,  and  also  togatas,  understand/fl&ttJflS,  The  terra  togatae  (scil. 
fabulae)  was  used  to  denote  all  plays  in  which  the  habits,  manners,  and  arguments  were  Ro- 
man  ;  and  palliatae,  those  of  which  the  customs  and  subjects  were  Grecian,  Wben,  howe- 
ver,  praetextae  is  set  in  opposition  to  togatae,  as  in  the  present  instance,  tbe  first  means  trage- 
dies,  and  the  second  comedies ;  because  the  praetexta  was  a  robe  appropriated  to  the  higber 
orders,  whereas  the  toga  was  the  common  Roman  habit. 

291.  Limaelabor  et  mora.     "  The  labour  and  delay  of  correction."     Literally,  "  of  the 

file." 292;  Pompilius  sanguis.     "  Descendants  of  Pompilius."    Compare  the  version  of 

Colman:  "  Bright  heirs  of  the  Pompilian  blood."  The  family  of  the  Pisos  claimed  des- 
cent  from  Numa  Pompilius.  Hence  the  remark  of  Porphyrion  :  Calpus  Jilius  est  Numae 
Pompilii,  a  quo  Calpumii  Pisones  traxerunt  womfiw." — —Carmcn  reprendite,  quod  non  multa 
dies,  &c.  "  Condemn  that  poem  which  many  a  day  and  many  a  blot  have  not  corrected, 
and  castigated  ten  times  to  perfect  accuracy."  Coercuit  is  here  equivalent  to  emendando  pur- 
gavit. 294.  Praesectum  ad  tinguem.    Literally, "  to  ihe  pared  naiL"    A  metaphor  taken 
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trom  workers  in  marble,  who  try  the  smoothness  of  the  marble,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
joinings,  by  drawing  the  nail  over  them.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  32. 

295.  lngenimn  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte,  Scc.  *•  Because  Democritus  believes  genius 
more  successful  than  wretched  art,  andthereforeexcludes  sane  poets  from  Helicon."  Com- 
pare  note  on  verse  296.  The  epithet  miscra  is  to  be  taken  ironically  :  and  by  arte  is  meant, 
learning,  study,  application,  &c.  The  connection  in  wbat  here  succeeds  is  given  as  follows 
by  Hurd.  From  line  295  to  323,  the  poet  ridicules  the  false  notion  into  which  the  Romans 
had  fallen,  that  poetry  and  possession  were  nearly  the  sarae  tbing  :  tbat  nothing  more  was 
required  in  a  poet,  than  some  extravagant  starts  and  sallies  of  thought ;  that  coolness  and 
reflection  were  inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  that  poetry  was  not  to  be  scanned  by 
the  rules  of  sober  sense.  This  they  carried  so  far  as  to  aflect  the  outward  port  and  air  of 
madness,  and,  upon  tbe  strength  of  that  appearance,  to  set  up  for  wits  and  poets.  In  opposi- 
tion  to  this  mistake,  which  was  one  great  hindrauce  to  critical  correctness,  he  asseyts  tvisdom 
und  good  sense  to  be  the  source  and  principlc  of  good  ivriting  :  for  the  attainment  of  which  he 
prescribes,  1.  (from  line  310  to  3J2),  A  careful  study  ot  the  Socratic,  that  is,  moral,  wis- 
dom  :  and  2.  (from  line  312  to  318),  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  that  great 
exeraplar  of  manners,  as  he  finely  callsit,  or,  in  other  words,  a  wide,  extensive  view  of  real, 
practical  life.  The  joint  direction  of  these  two,  as  means  of  acquiring  moral  knowledge, 
was  perfectly  necessary.  Both  togetherfurnish  a  thoroUgh  and  coraplete  comprebension  of 
human  life ;  which,  manifesting  itself  in  ihejust  and  ajftcting,  forms  that  exquisite  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  character  of  the  dramatic  poet,  the  want  of  which  no  warmth  of  genius 
can  atone  for  or  excuse.  Nay,  such  is  the  force  of  this  nice  adjustment  of  manners,  (from 
iline  319  to  323),  that,  where  it  bas  remarkably  prevailed,  the  success  of  a  play  has  some- 
times  been  secured  by  it,  without  one  single  excellence  or  recommendation  besides. 

296.  Et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  pottas.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  19.  3.  and 
the  following  remark  of  the  scholiast :  "  Ingenium  :  ait  enini  Demoeritus,  poeticam  natura 
magis  quam  arte  comtare,  ct  eos  solos  poetas  esse  veros,  qui  insaniant;  in  qua persuasione  Plato 
cst.'',  Corapare  also,  Cic.  de  Orat.  2.  16.  "  Saepe  enim  audivi,  poetam  bonum  neminem  (id 
quod  a  Democrito  et  Platonc  in  scriptis  rclictum  esse  dicun?)  sinc  inflammatione  animorum 

cxistere posse,  ct  sine  quodam  ajflatu  quasifuroris." 298.  Balnca.     There  was  always  more 

or  less  of  a  crowd  at  the  public  baths. 299.  Kanciscelur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poctaet 

&c.  "  For  one  will  certainly  obtain  the  recompense  and  the  name  of  a  poet,  if  he  shall 
never  submit  to  the  barber  Licinus  a  head  not  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  three  Anli- 
cyras."  i.  e.  one  will  be  a  poet  as  long  as  he  remains  a  raadman,  and  ailows  no  barber  to 
rneddle  with  his  beard.     Enim,  like  scilicet,  nimirnm,  &c.  ou  otber  occasions,  is  here  made 

to  answer  tbe  purposes  of  irony. Prttium.     Public  applause,  the  rcccmpense  of  a  poefs 

exertions. 300.   Tribus  Anticyris.     There  were  ouly  two  Anticyras  in  the  ancient  world, 

both  famed  for  producing  hellebore,  the  wellknown  remedy,  in  former  days,  for  madness. 
(Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  83.)  The  poet,  however,  here  speaks  of  a  head 
so  very  insane  as  not  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  threc  Anticyras,  if  there  even  were  three 

placesof  the  name,  and  not  merely  two. 301.   Tonsori  Licino.     In  making  mentioh  of  a 

barber,  Horace  indulgesin  a  passing  hit  at  Licinus,  an  individual  of  this  class  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Caesar,  by  wbom,  according  to  the  scholiast,  he  was  made  a  senator  for  the  hatred 
which  he  manifested  towards  Pompey.  We  are  informed,  by  the  same  authority,  that  ths 
following  epitaph  was  written  for  him  : 

;*  Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacet,  at  Cato  nullo, 
Pompcius parvo :  quisputet  esse  deos  ?" 

Asregards  tho  whole  passage  wiiich  we  have  just  been  consideringj  coinpare  ths  vefiiOa  Qf 
^ohnan: 


/ 
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"  For  he,  no  doubt,  must  be  a  bard  renown'd, 
That  head  with  deathless  laurel  must  be  crownd, 
Tho'  past  the  power  of  Hellebore  insane, 
Which  no  vile  Cutbeard's  razor'd  hands  profane." 

301.  O  ego  lacms,  quipurgor  bilem,  &c.  "  Whatan  unlucky  fellow  am  I,  who  ara  purged 
of  bile  at  the  approach  of  every  Spring."  If  madness,  plcasantly  remarks  Horace,  is  suffi- 
cient  to  make  a  man  a  poet,  what  an  unlucky  dog  I  am  in  purging  away  the  bile  every 
spring.    For  this  might  at  last  increase  to  the  degree  that  would  qualify  me  for  making 

verses. 303.  Verum  nil  tanti  est.     "  However  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  so  inuch  value  as 

to  be  worth  this  price,"  i.  e.  the  loss  of  my  senses. — —Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  &c.    Compare 

Plutarch,  Isocr.  vit.  (Op.ed.  Rciske,  vol.  9.  p.  335.)   al    andvai   avral  /xev  re//ai>  ov   6vvavrat,  rbv  "f 

aiSripov  rpTjrticav  iroiovaiv, 306.  Munus  et  ojficium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo.     "  Though  I  write 

nothing  myself,  I  will  notwithstanding  teach  the  duty  and  office  of  one  who  does."    By  nil 

scribens  ipse  the  poet  refers  to  his  not  having  composed  any  epic  or  dramatic  poem. 307. 

Vpes.     "  Proper  materials."     Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Opes :  materiae  ad  carmina  scri* 

benda." 308.    Qjiid  deceat,  quid  non.     Compare   Cic.   Orator.  21.  "  Nihil  est  difficiiius 

quam,  quid  deceat,  videre.    YIoIttov  appellant  hoc  Graeci  :  nos  dicamus  sane  decorum.    De  quo 
praeclare  et  multa  praecipiuntur,  et  res  est  cognitione   dignissima.     Hujus  ignoratione  non 

modo  in  vitased  saepissime  in  poematis  etin  oratione  peccatur.'" Quo  virtus,  quoferat  error, 

"  Whither  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  art,  whither  an  ignorance  of  it,  leads." 

309.  Scrib&n&i  rectesapere  est  etprincipium  etfons.  "  Good  sense  is  the  first  principle  and 
the  parent-source  of  good  writing."  Compare  note  on  verse295.  and  the  following  lines  of 
Boileau : 

:  Aimez  donc  la  raison  :  que  toujours  vos  ecrits 
Empruntent  d'elle  seule  et  leur  lustre  etleurprix. 
Tout  doit  tendre  au  bon  sens  ;  mais,  pour  y  parvenir, 
Le  chemin  est  glissant  et  penible  a  tenir. 
Pour  peu  qu'on  s'en  6carte,  aussitot  on  se  noie, 
La  raison,  pour  marcher,  n'a  souvent  qu'une  voie/' 

310.  Socraticae  chartae.  "  The  precepts  of  Socratic  wisdom."  The  poet  sends  us  to  the 
precepts  of  Socrates,  as  contained  in  the  moral  writings  of  Plato  and  others  of  his  disciples ; 
for  Socrates  wrote  nothing  himself.    Charta  is  therefore  taken  here,  as  Doring  well  explains 

it,  "pro  eo  quod  in  charta  scriptnm  est" 311.  Provisam  rem.    "  The  subject,  after  having 

been  previously  and  carefully  reflected  upon."  i.  e.  examined  in  all  its  various  details,  so 

that  we  are  become  full  masters  of  it 314.  Quce  parles  in  bellum  missi  ducis.     "  What 

part a  leader  sent  to  war  should  act."    With  parles  supply  sint. 

317.  Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo,  &c.  "  I  will  direct  the  skilful  imitatorto 
attend  to  the  great  pattern  of  life  and  manners  which  nature  unfolds  to  the  view,  and  to  de- 
rive  frora  this  source  the  linearaents  of  truth."    Compare  the  vcrsion  of  Colman  :     r 

"  On  Natures  pattern  too  1*11  bid  him  look, 
And  copy  manners  from  her  living  book." 

This  precept,  observes  Colman,  seeming,  at  first  sight,  liable  to  be  iaterpreted  as  recon> 
mending personal  imitations,  De  Nores,  Dacier  and  Hurd  all  concurto  inculcate  the  prin= 
ciples  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  sbewing  that  the  truth  of  representation  must  be  de» 
rived  from  an  imitation  of  general  nature,  not  from  copying  individuals.  Mankind,  however, 
"being  a  mere  collection  of  individuals,  it  is  impossible  for  the  poet  not  to  found  his  observa» 
feions  on  particular  objects  ;  and  his  chief  skiil  seems  to  consist  in  the  happy  address  witb 
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vvhich  he  is  ah.e  to  gencrallzc  his  ideas,  and  to  sink  the  likeness  of  the  individual  in  the  re- 
semblance  of  universal  nature.  Compare  the  following  iines  of  Boileau,  in  illustration  of 
this  point : 

:-  Chacun  peint  avec  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir, 
S'y  vit  avec  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  point  voir. 
L'  Avare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidele 
D'un  Avare,  souvent  trace  surson  modele; 
Et  mille  fois  unFat,  finement  exprimg 
Meconnut  le  portrait,  sur  lui-meme  forme." 

Compare  also  the  followingremarks  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  (Notes  cn  Fresnoy.)  "Nofhing 
in  the  art  requires  more  attention  and  judgment,  or  more  of  that  power  of  discrirainaiion. 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  Genius,  than  the  steering  between  general  ideas  and 
individuality  ;  for  though  the  body  of  the  whole  must  certainly  be  composed  by  the  first,  ir, 
orderto  communicate  a  character  of  grandeur  to  the  whole,  yet  a  dash  of  the  latter  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  give  an  interest.  An  individual  model,  copied  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness,  makes  a  mean  style  like  the  Dutch;  and  the  neglect  of  an  actual  model,  and  the 
method  of  proceeding  solely  from  idea,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  painter  degenerate  into 
a  raannerist." 

318.  Veras  hinc  dueere  voces.  Truth,  in  poetry,  means  such  an  expression  as  conforms  lo 
the  general  nature  of  things ;  falsehood,  that,  which,  however  suitable  to  the  particular 
instance  in  view,  does  yet  not  correspond  to  such  general  nature.  To  attain  to  this  truth  of 
expression  in  dramatic  poetry,  two  things  are  prescribed  :  1.  A  diligent  study  of  the  So- 
cratic  philosophy ;  and  2.  A  masterly  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  human  life.  The 
first,  becauseit  isthe  peculiar  distinction  of  this  school,  ad  veritatem  zitae  propius  accedere, 
{Cic.  de  Or.  1.  51.):  and  the  latter,  as  rendering  the  imitation  more  universally  striking. 
(Hurd,  adloc.) 

319.  Speciosa  locis  morataque  rectefabula.  "  A  play  striking  in  its  raoral  topics,  and  marked 
by  a  just  expression  of  the  manners."  On  this  whole  passage  compare  the  explanatory 
comment  of  Hurd:  "  The  poetis  not  comparing  the  respective  importance  of  the/aWe  and 
manners,  but  of  the  manners  and  diction,  under  this  word  including  also  numbers.  He  gives 
them  the  preference  also,  not  to  a  goodplot,  nor  even  to  fine  sentiments,  but  to  versus  inopes 
7erum  nugaeque  canorae.  The  art  he  speaks  of.  is  the  art  of  expressing  the  thoughts  properly, 
gracefully,  and  harmoniously :  the  pondus  is  the  force  and  energy  of  good  verrijication. 
Verms  is  a  general  term  including  both  kinds  of  beauty.  Fabula  does  not  mean  ibefable,  (in 
distinction  from  the  rest),  but  simply  a  play." 

323.  Graiis  ingtnium,  Graiis  dedit,  &c.  The  Greeks  being  eminent  for  philosophy,  the 
last  observation  naturally  gave  rise  to  this.  For  the  transition  is  easy  from  their  superiority 
as  philosophers,  to  their  superiority  as  poets;  and  the  more  easy,  as  the  latter  is  shown  to  be, 
in  part  the  effect  of  the  former.  Now  this  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  genius  and  eloquence 
(which  would  immediately  occur.  on  mentioning  the  Socraticae  chartae)  being  seen  and  con- 
fessed,  we  are  led  to  ask,  whence  this  arises  ?  The  answer  is,  from  their  making  glory,  not 

gain,  the  object  of  their  wishes.  (Hurd,  ad  loc.) Ore  rotundo.     The  poet  does  not  merely 

tefer  to  rotundity  of  expression,  as  if  he  were  only  praising  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  but 
to  a  full  and  rich  and  finished  diction,  flowing  at  once  from  a  liberal  and  cultivated  raind. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Nonnius  :  "  Ore  rotundo ;  perfecto,  absoluto.  Inter  omnes  ma- 
Vmwtxcas figuras  nihil  absolutius  circulo  m  plano  et  orbe  sive  sphaera.  Omnia  cnvm  corpora 
cotkstia  TQtunda  suntt"~—524.  Nnllius.    "  Qf  nothing  else."    Supply  alius  rei, 
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^..Longhratimiibics.  «  By  long  computations."- — 326.  Dicas,filiu$  Albini.  «  Frtiy, 
tell  me,  thou  that  art  tbe  son  of  Albinus."  In  illustration  of  what  he  has  just  asserled  res- 
pecting  the  early  studies  of  tlie  Roman  youth,  the  poet  here  gives  us  a  short  but  amusing 
dialogue  between  an  instructer  and  his  pupil,  in  which  the  former  examinesthe  latter  upon 
his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  calculation,  and  seeks  to  show  hira  off  to  the  by-standers. 
Albinus  was  a  well-known  usurer  of  the  day,  and  the  expression  filius  Albini  (i.  e.  tu  qui  es 
Jilius  Albini)  implies  that  the  son  must  keep  up  the  reputation  ot  the  family  in  money-mat- 
ters,  and  the  mysteries  of  reckoning.- — 327.  Si  de  quincuncc  remota  est  uncia,  quid  superet  ? 
"If  an  uncia  be  taken  from  a  quincunx,  what  remains  ?"  The  Roman  As  was  divided  into 
twelve  unciat,  of  which  tbe  third  was  termed  Triens,  and  consisted  of  four  unciae;  the  half 

was  Semis,  or  six  unciae;  and  the  Quincunx  wasfive  unciae. 328.  Poteras dixisse  :  Triens. 

"  Thou  surely  canst  tell :  A  third  of  a  pound."  According  to  the  lection  we  have  adopted 
inourtext,  these  words  are  supposed,  like  those  vvhich  havejustgone  before,  to  proceed 
fromthe  instructer.  He  pauses,  for  a  moment,  afier  his  first  question,  (si  de  quincunce,  &c.) 
in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  his  pupil.  But  the  poor  boy,  bewildered,  no  doubt,  by  the 
longae  rationes  to  which  he  has  been  closely  confined,  remains  silent.  Full  of  eagerness, 
the  sage  instructer,  in  a  half-chiding,  half  encouraging  tone,  exclaims  poteras  dixisse  ("  why 

not  answer  ?  surely  thou  knowest  it")  and  prompts  him  to  the  true  reply.  (Triens.) Eu  t 

rem  poteris  servare  tuam.  "  VVell  done,  my  boy,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  take  care  of  thy  own." 
The  cry  of  the  pedagogne,  after  the  scholar  has  given  the  answer  to  which  tbe  former 

prompted   him. 329.  Redit  uncia,  quid  fit?  "  An  uncia  is  added,  whafs  the   result?" 

The  teacher  pursues  his  examination,  but  takes  care  to  put  an  easier  question.  to  wbich  thc 
boy  gives  the  true  answer :  Scmis ;  "  Half-a-pound." 

330.  An,  haecanimos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi,  &c.  This  love  of  gain,  observes  Hurd,  to 
which  Horace  iraputes  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Roman  poetry,  has  been  uniformly  as- 
signed,  by  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times,  as  the  specific  bane  of  arts  and  letters.  Longinus 
and  duintilian  account,  from  hence,  for  the  decay  of  eloquence,  Galen  of  physic,  Petronius 

of  painting,  and  Pliny  of  the  wrhole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts. 332.  Linenda  cedro,  et  levi 

servanda  cupresso.  The  ancients,  for  the  better  preservation  of  their  raanuscripts,  rubbed 
fchem  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  kept  them  in  cases  of  cypress.  Compare  the  scholiast : 
<(  Libri,  qui  aut  ced.ro  illinuntur,  aut  arca  cvpressina  inclusi  sunt,  a  tineis  non  vexantur." 

333.  Aut  prodessc  volunt  aut  deleclare  poelae,  &c.  Horacc  here  turns  to  notice  anofher. 
obstacle  which  lay  in  the  path  of  his  countrymen,  and  impeded  their  success  in  poetry.  This 
was  their  inattention  to  the  cntire  scope  and  purpose  of  the  poetic  art,  while  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  attainment  of  only  one  of  the  two  great  ends  which  are  proposed  by  it 
For  the  double  design  of  poetry  being  to  instruct  and  please,  the  full  aim  and  glory  of  the 
art  cannot  be  attained  without  uniting  themboth:  that  is,  instructing  so  as  to  please,  and 
pleasing  so  as  to  instruct  Under  either  head  of  instruction  and  entertainment  the  poet, 
with  great  address,  insinuates  the  raain  art  of  each  kind  of  writing,  which  consists,  1.  in 
insiractive  or  didactic  poetry,  (from  335  to  338),  in  conciseness  of  preeept  :  and  2.  in  works  of 
fancy  and  entertainment,  (line  338  to  341),  in  probability  offiction.  But  both  these  (line  341 
f o  347)  must  concur  in  a  just  piece. 

334.  Idonea.    Equivalent  to    Viilia. — -337.  Omne  supervacuum,  &c.     Consult  Various 

JXeadings. 340.  Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum,  &c.     Alluding  probably  to  some 

drama  of  the  time,  exhibiting  so  monstrous  and   horrible  an  incident. 341.  Centuriae 

scniorum  agitant  expertiafrugis.  "  Tbe  centuries  of  the  old  drive  off  pieces  that  are  devoid 
of  instruction."  By  the  "  centuries  of  the  old''  are  meant  the  old  generally,  centuria 
being  frequently  used  for  an  indefinite  number.    Agilant  is  equivalent  here  to  abigunt,  ex- 

sibilant. 342.  Celsi  Ramnes.     "  The  lofty  Equites."    The  term  Ramnes  (or  Ramnenses) 

denotes,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  the  three  centuries  into  which  the  equites  were  divided  by 
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Koniulus.  11  is  herc,  howcvnr,  taken  for  the  whole  equestrian  order.  The  thrce  centuries 
just  referred  to,  were  the  Ranmenses  or  Ramnes,  so  called  from  Romulus  ;  the  Taticvscs, 
named  from  Titus  Tatius ;  and  the  Lucercs,  the  etymology  of  whose  name  is  uncertain. 
The  first  were  Romans;  the  second,  Sabines  ;  and  the  Luceres  were  other  foreigners  en- 
rolled  into  the  order.  As  regards  the  epithet  cclsi,  which  Horace  applies  to  the  knights, 
compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  •'  Celsi :  elati,  erecto  capite,  incessu  et  toto  corporis  habitu 

superbiam  sive  confidevtiam  ostevdentts." 343.  Omne  tulii  punctum      "  Gains  universal  ap- 

plause."  Literally,  "  carries  off  every  point,"  i.  e.  vote.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mode  of 
counting  the  votes  at  the  Roman  comitia;  by  mean«  of  dots  or  points,  (puncta.)     Compare 

Epist.  2.  2.  9y. 345.  Hic  liber.     "  Such  a  work  as  this,"  i.  e.  in  which  the  author  miscuit 

utiledulci. Sosiis.     The  Sosii  were  well-known  Roman  booksellers.     Compare  Epist.  1. 

20.  2. Et  longum  noto  scrtptori prorogai  acvum.     "  And  continues  to  the  celebrated  writer 

a  long  duration  pf  fame."  i.  e.  proloi'gs  his  fame  to  distant  ages.  Compare  the  version  of 
Colman  : 


Carries  from  age  to  age  the  writer's  deathless  name." 

347.  Sunt  delicta  tamen,  &c.  The  bad  poet  is  supposed  to  object  to  the  severiiy  of  the 
?erms  imposed  by  our  author,  and  to  urge,  that  if  the  critic  looked  for  all  these  requisites, 
and  exacted  them  with  rigour,  it  would  be  irnpossible  to  satisfy  him  :  at  least,  it  was  more 
likely  to  discourage,  than  animate,  as  he  proposed,  the  diligence  of  writers.  To  this  the 
reply  is  (from  line  347  to  360.)  that  it  was  not  intended  toexact  a  faultless  and  perfect  piece: 
that  some  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  less  moment  would  escape  the  most  cautious  and  guard» 
ed  writer ;  and  that  as  he,  Horace,  should  condemn  a  piece  that  was  generally  bad,  notwith- 
Btanding  a  few  beauties,  he  could,  on  the  other  hand,  admire   a  work,  that  was  generally 

good,  notwithstanding  afevv  faults. 349.  Gravem.  "  A  flat." Acutum.  "  A  sharp." 

352.   Fudit.     Equivalent  to  adspersit. 353.   Qjiid  ergo  est  1  "  What  then  is  the  conclusion 

that  weare  to  draw  ?" 354.  Scriptor  Hbiarius.     "  A  transcriber." 357.  Cessat.    Equi- 

valent  to  peccat. Choerilus  ille.     "  That  well-known  Choerilus."  i.  e.  as  stupid  as  another 

Choerilus.   Compare  Expla/iatory  Notes,  Epist.  2.  1  233. 358.   Ouem  bisierve  bonum  cum 

risu  miror.     "  Whom,  when  tolerable  in  two  or  three  instances,  I  wonder  at  with  laughter." 

359.  Quandoque.     Put  for  quandocunque. Bonus  dormilat  Homerus.     Dr.  Prescot,  in 

his  "  Letters  concerning  Homer  the  Sleeper,  in  Horace,"  (Cambridge  1773.)  attempts,  with 
some  argument,to  prove  that  the  Maeonian  bard  was  not  meant  by  our  poet,  but  Ennius,  the 
Homer  of  Latium.  As  regards  the  sentiment  which  Horace  here  expresses  in  relation  to 
Homer,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  what  two  poets  of  later  times  have  said  on  the 
eubject.     The  first  is  Roscommon.     {Essay  on  Translated  Verse.) 


foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 


Either  for  being  like,  orbeing  11 1. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  tho'  by  Homer  cook'd  1 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  Gods. 
Makes  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend — Virgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  dowrn  ; 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retires 
And  whom  they  like  implicity  admires." 

Pope  is  more  favourable  to  the  bard  of  Ionia.    (Essay  on  Criticism.) 

"  A  prudent  chief  not  always  raust  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks  and  fair  array  ; 
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But  with  the  occasion  an(Vthe  place  coraply ; 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  sometimes  seem  to  fly, 
Those  oft  ai-e  stratageras  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods  but  wethat  dream." 

361.  Utpieturatpoesis,  &c.  Horaceheregoeson(froraline  360to366.)toobserve,infavour 
cf  writers,  against  a  too  rigorous  criticism  of  their  productions,  that  what  were  often  called 
faults,  were  not  so  in  reality :  that  some  parts  of  a  peem  ought  to  be  less  shining,  or  less 
finished,  than  others,  according  to  the  light  they  were  placed  in,  or  the  distance  from  which 
they  were  viewed  ;  and  that,  serving  only  to  connect  and  lead  to  others  of  greater  conse- 
quence,  it  was  sumcient  if  they  pleased  once,  or  did  not  displease,  provided  that  those  others 
would  please  on  every  review.  Ail  this  is  said  agreeably  to  nature,  which  does  not  allow 
every  part  of  a  subject  to  be  equally  susceptible  of  ornament;  and  to  the  end  of  poetry, 
which  cannot  so  well  be  attained  without  an  inequality.     The  allusions  to  painting,  which 

the  poet  uses,  give  this  truth  the  happiest  illustration. Si  propius  stes.    Aristotle,  ob- 

serves  Sir  Philip  Francis,  observes  some  such  distinction  as  this  in  a  public  speaker,  with 
respect  to  his  harranguing  "  the  many,"  ol  koMoi,  or  addressing  "  the  judicious  few." 
{Arist.  Khet.  lib.  3. — See  the  passage  quoted,  and  commented  on  by  Lambinus,  in  his  edi= 
tion  of  Horace,  p.  406.)  A  oKtaypcupia,  a  rough  outline,  or  loose  sketch,  suits  the  former; 
but  a  more  finished  picture,  and  one  that  will  bear  inspection,  may  be  presented  to  the 
latter.  I  have  heard  Ediriund  Burke  say,  "  that  it  was  impossible  the  political  orations  of 
Demosthenes  could  have  been  intelligible  to  a  popular  assembly  in  their  present  close  and 
compact  form. — — 363.  Haec  amdt  obscurum,  &c.  Cicero  has  given  a  similar  precept  in 
relation  to  oratory :  "  Habeat  illa  in  dicendo  admiratio  ac  surnma  laus  umbram  aliquam  et 
recessum,  quo  magis  id,  quod  erit  illuminatum,  extare  atque  eminere  videatur.^ 

366.  0  major  juvenum,  &c.  Addressed  to  the  elder  of  the  young  Pisos.  With  majof 
supply  natu.  This  is  the  passage,  on  which  one  of  fhe  main  arguments  in  support  of  Wie- 
Iand's  and  Colman's  theory  is  made  to  depend.  (Compare  Introductory  Remarks  to  the 
preseht  epistle.)  ln  addition  to  what  has  already  been  observed  respecting  it,  we  will  give 
the  version  and  comment  of  Colroan  : 

"  O  thou,  my  Piso's  elder  bope  and  pride  ! 
Tho'  well  a  father's  voice  thy  steps  can  guide; 
Tho'  inbred  sense  whafs  wise  and  right  can  tell, 
Remember  this  from  me,  and  weigh  it  WelL ."' 

We  are  now  arrived,  remarks  the  translator,  at  that  portion  of  the  epistle,  which  I  must 
confess  I  am  surprised  that  any  commentator  ever  past  without  observing  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage  and  conduct  of  the  poet.  There  is  a  kind  of  awful  affection  in  his  manner,  wonder- 
fully  calculated  to  move  our  feelingsand  excite  our  attention.  The  Didactic  and  the  Epis- 
tolary  style  were  never  more  happily  blended.  The  poet  assumesthe  air  of  a  father  advising 
his  son,  rather  than  of  a  teacher  instructing  his  pupils.  Many  critics  have  thrown  out  a 
cursory  observation  or  two,  as  it  were  extorted  from  them  by  the  pointed  expressions  of  the 
Poet .  but.  none  of  them,  that  I  have  consulted,  have  attempted  to  assign  any  reason,  why 
Horace,  having  closed  his  particularprecepts,  addresses  all  theremainder  of  his  epistle,  on 
the  nature  and  expediency  of  poeiical  pursuits,  to  tke  elder  Piso  only.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  most  natural  reason  for  this  conduct ;  a  reason  which,  if  1  am  not  deceived, 
renders  the  whole  of  the  epistle  interesting,  as  well  as  clear  and  consistent. 

367.  Et  per  te  sapis.    "  And  art  able  of  thyself  to  form  correct  judgments  of  things." 

Equivalentto  etper  te  sapienter  judicas. Hoc  tibi  dictum  tolle  memor.    "  Yet  receive  the 

prtcept  which  l  here  give  thee,  and  treasure  it  up  in  Ihy  reraemjjrance :  that,  in  certain 
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ihings,  mediocrityand  apassable  degree  of  eminenceare  rightly  enough  allowed.''    Com- 
pare  tbe  version  of  Colman : 

'«  In  certain  things,  things  neither  high  nor  proud, 
Middling  and  passable  may  be  allow'd." 

370.  Abtst  virlute  discrti  Messalat,  &c.  "  Wants  the  talent  of  the  eloquent  Messala,  and 
possesses  not  the  legal  erudition  of  Cascellius  Aulus."  The  poet,  with  great  deiicacy,  throws 
in  a  compliment  to  two  distinguished  individuals  of  the  day.  Compare,  as  regards  the 
former,  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  21.  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  Valerius  Maximus, 

8.12.1. 372.  Mediocribus.    A  Graecism  for  wetfiocrcs  the  accusative.-— —373.  Coiumnae. 

*  Booksellers  columns."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  71.  Every  thing,  ac- 
cording  to  Horace,  declares  against  a  mediocrity  in  poetry.  Men  reject  it.  The  gods, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  disavow  it.  And  the  pillars  of  the  booksellers,  thatisy 
booksellers'  shops,  refuse  to  receive  it.    Corapare  the  version  of  Colman: 

*  But  middling  poets,  or  degrees  in  wit,       . 
Nor  men,  nor  gods,  nor  rubric-posts  admit." 

The  comment  of  Hurd  is  extremely  apposite  :  <f  This  judgment,  however  severe  it  raay 
seem,  is  according  to  the  practice  of  the  best  critics.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
case  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who,  though  in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  the  aitthor  of  no 
contemptible  poem,  yet,  on  account  of  that  eqwl  mediocrity  which  every  where  prevails  in 
him,  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  good  writers  by  such  sovereign  judges  of  poetical  merit  as 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus  (Quinctil.  10.  1.) 

374.  Ut  gratas  inter  mensas,  &c.  The  poet  here  assigns  a  very  just  and  obvious  reason  for 
the  decision  which  he  has  just  made  respecting  mediocrity  in  the  poetic  art.  As  the  main 
end  of  poetry  is  to pleasc,  if  it  does  not  reach  that  point  (which  it  cannot  do  by  stopping  ever 
so  little  on  this  side  of  excellence),  it  is  like  indifferenl  music,  indifferent  perfumes,  or  any 
other  indifferent  thing,  which  we  can  do  without,  and  whose  end  should  be  to  please, 
namely,  offensize  and  disagreeable,  and,  for  want  of  being  very  good,  absolutely  and  insufiV 

rably  bad. 375.  Crassum.     Compare  the  explanation  of  DBring  :  "  Aon  liquidum,  sed 

coagulatum  et  rancidum."1 Sardo  cum  mellt  papaver.     Sardinia  was  full  of  bitter  herbs, 

(Virg.  Eclog.  7.  441.)  whence  the  honey  of  the  island  was  bitter  and  in  bad  repute.  The 
honey  of  Corsica  was  in  equally  low  esteem,  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  yew-trees  of 
the  island,  or  to  some  other  cause,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  doubt.     (Compare  Martyn,  ad 

Virg.  Eclog.  9.  30.)    Wbite  poppey-seed  roasted  was  mingled  with  honey  by  the  ancients. 

Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  19.  8.  "  Papaveris  satiri  tria  genera.     Candidum,  cujus  semcn  tostum  in 

secunda  mensa  cum  melle  apud  antiqv.os  dabatur:' 376.  Poterat  duci.     "  Could  be  pro- 

longed." 

379.  Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  absiinet  armis,  &c.  The  poet  (from  Iine  379  to  391) 
givesthe  general  conclusion  which  he  has  had  in  view,  namely,  that  as  none  but  excellent 
poetry  vvill  be  allowed,  it  should  be  a  warning  to  writers  how  they  engage  in  it  witbout 
abilities ;  or  publish  without  severe  and  frequent  correction.  But  to  stimulate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  poet,  who,  notwithstanding  the  allowances  already  made,  might  be  somewhat 
struck  with  this  last  reflection,  he  fiings  out  (from  line  391  to  408)  a  fine  encomiqm  on  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  art  itself,  by  recounting  its  ancient  honours.  This  encomium9 
besides  its  great  usefulness  in  invigorating  the  mind  of  tbe  poet,  has  this  farther  view,  to 
recommend  andrcvive,  together  with  its  honours,  the  ofnce  of  ancient  poesy;  which  was 
employed  about  the  noblest  and  most  important  subjects  ;  the  sacred  source  from  which 
*hose  honours  were  derived. 
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382.  Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audct  fingere.    "He  who  knowsnot  how,  yet  dares  to  coi&~ 

pose  verses." Quidni  ?  Liber  et  ingenuus,  &c.     "  And  wby  not  pray  1  He  is  free,  and  of 

a  good  family,  above  all  he  is  rated  at  an  equestrian  fortune,  and  is  far  removed  from  every 
vice."    Horace  is  thought,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  to  have  had  in  vievv  some  particular  knight, 

wbo  fancied  be   could   write  verses  because  he  was   well-born  and  ricb. 383.  Census 

equestrem  summam  nummorum.  The  fortune  necessary  to  become  an  eques  was  400  sestertia, 
or  about  £3229  sterling.  (over  $14.000.)  Summamh  here  put  in  the  accusative  by  a  Grae- 
cism  :  secundum  or  quod  ad  being  understood. 

385.  Invita  Minerm.     "  In  opposition  to  the  natural  bent  of  thy  genius."    A  proverbial 
form  of  expression.     The  mind  can  accomplish  nothing,  unless  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 

mind,  lend  her  favouring  aid. 386.   Olim.     "  Ever." 387.  Maeci.    The  allusion  is  to 

Spurius  Maecius  (or  Metius)  Tarpa,  a  celebrated  critic  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
who  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dramatic  productions  that  were  offered  for 

the  stage.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  10.  38. 388.  Nonumque  prematur  iii 

annum.  This  precept,  observes  Colman,  which,  like  many  others  in  the  present  epistle,  is 
rather  retailed  tban  invented  by  Horace,  has  been  thougbt  by  some  critics  rather  extrava- 
gant ;  but  it  acquires  in  this  place,  as  addressed  to  the  elder  Piso,  a  concealed  archness,  very 
agreeable  to  the  poet's  style  and  manner.  Pope  has  applied  the  precept  with  much  humour, 
but  with  more  open  raillery  than  suited  the  writer'»  purpose  in  this  epislle  : 

"  I  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  wholesome  counsel — Keep  yourpiece  nine  tjears." 

— — 389.  Intus.    Equivalent  to  in  scrinio. 390.  Nescit  vox  missa  reverti.     Compare  Epist 

1.  18.  71.  "  Et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbiim." 

391.  Silvestres  homines.  "  The  savage  race  of  men." Sacer  intcrprcsque  deorum.  "The 

priest  and  the  interpreter  of  the  gods."  Compare  the  explanation  given  to  inierpresby 
Doring:  "  Quasia  diisipsis,  quae  caneret,  accepisset,  et  sic  sensu  proprio  dicipoterat  vatesdi- 

vinus." 392-   Victufoedo.     The  early  race  of  men  are  fabled  to  have  lived  on  acorns, 

roots,  &c.     Compare  Ttbullus,  2.  3.  71.  "  Glans  aluit  veteres.,J 393.  Dictus  ob  koc  lenire 

tigres,  &c.  Horace  here  gives  the  generally-received  explanation  of  thefable  of  Orpheus. 
The  wild  animals,  &c.  whom  he  is  said  to  have  swayed  by  tbe  music  of  his  lyre,  were  savage 

men. 394.  Dictus  et  Amphion,  &c.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode3.  11.  2. 396. 

Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam.     "  For  this,  of  old,  was  accounted  wisdom." 398.  Maritis. 

"Tothose  in  the   married  state."  i.  e.   both  to  husbands  and  wives,  who  were  equally 

obliged   by  the  laws  to  preserve  their  chastity   inviolable. 399.  Leges  incidere  ligno* 

Laws  were  originally  written  in  verse.  Those  of  Solon  were  cut  on  tablets  of  wood. 
Brazen  plates  wereafterwards  employed  bolb  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

402.  Tyrtaeus.     Compare  Lempriere's  Class.  Dict.  Anthorfs  ed. Mares  animos.  "Manly 

spirits." 403.  Dictaeper  carmina  sortes.    The  oracles  here  spoken  of,  remarks  Hurd,  are 

such  as  respect  not  private  persons  (whom  a  natural  curiosity,  quickened  by  anxious  super= 
stition,  has  everpromptedto  pry  into  theirfuture  fortunes)  but  entire  communitics ;  and  for 
these  there  was  little  place,  till  arabition  had  inspired  great  and  eventful  designs,  and,  by 
involving  the  fate  of  nations,  had  rendered  the  knowledge  of  futurity  important.  Hence 
jn  marking  the  progressof  ancient  poesy,  Horace  judiciously  postpones  oracles,  tothe  cele- 
bration  of  martial  prowess,  as  being  that  which  gave  the  principal  eclat  Xo  thera.  This  species 
of  poetry  then  is  rightly  placed ;  though  it  be  true,  as  the  commentators  have  objected,  that 
oracles  were  much  more  ancient  than  Homer  and  the  Trojan  war. — —404.  Et  vitae  mon- 
strata  via  est.  Alluding  to  tbe  productions  of  Hesiod,  Theognis,  and  other  poets,  whichj, 
abounding  in  moral  precepts,  are  elegantly  said  to  lay  open  or  discover  the  roadoflife. 
Dacier,  withoat  tho  least  propriety3  makes  the  pcet  raean  physics  hj  vbz  zitac,    ei  II  ne  faut 
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pas,"  says  he,  "  entendre  ceci  de  la  pbilosophie  et  des  moeurs  :  car  Horace  se  contredirolt, 
puisque  il  a  dit  que  ce  fut  le  premier  soin  de  la  poesie."  The  learned  critic  did  not  consi- 
der,  observes  Hurd,  thatthe  first  care  of  poetry,  as  explained  above,  and  as  employed  by 

Orpheus  and  Amphion,  was  to   inculcate    policy,  not    morals. 405.    Tentata.      "  Was 

sought." Ludusque  repertus,  et  longorum  operum  jinis.     "  Sports  were  also  introduced, 

and  festive  relaxation  after  long-continued  toil."  AUuding  particularly  to  exhibitions  of  a 
scenic  nature,  the  rude  commencement  of  the  drama.     Tbese  ludi  were  the^ms  longorum 

operum,  and  succeeded  to  the  labours  of  harvest. 406.  Ne  forte  pudori  sit  tibi  Musa,  &c. 

*  Let  not  then  the  Muse,  the  mistress  of  the  lyre,  and  Apollo,  the  god  of  song,  haply  bring 
theblush  to  thy  cheeks."  i.  e.  blush  not  therefore,  Piso,  to  make  court  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muse.     Compare  the  version  of  Colman : 

"  Deem  then  with  reverence  of  the  glorious  fire, 
Breath'd  by  the  Muse,  the  mistress  of  the  lyre  ! 
Blush  not  to  own  her  power,  her  glorious  flame  : 
Nor  think  Apollo,  Lord  of  Song,  thy  shame  !" 

The  Muse  and  Apollo,  observes  the  translator,  were  the  avowed  patrons  and  inspirers  of  po- 
etry  in  general,  whether  Epic,  Draraatic,  Civil,  Moral,  or  Religious  ;  all  of  which  are  enu- 
merated  by  Horace  in  the  course  of  his  panegyric,  and  referred  to  in  the  conclusion  of  it, 
that  Piso  might  not  for  a  moment  think  himself  degraded  by  his  attention  topoetry. 

408.  JVatura  fitret  laudabile  carmen,  &c.  In  writing  precepts  for  poetry  to  young persons 
this  question  could  not  be  forgotten.  Horace,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Pisos  falling  into  a 
fatal  error,  by  too  much  confidence  in  their  genius,  asserts  most  decidedly,  that  Nature  and 

Art  must  both  conspire  to  form  a  poet. 410.  Rude.     Equivalent  to  incultum. 411.  Et 

conjurat  amice.  "  And  conspires  amicably  to  the  same  end." 412.  Qui  studet  optatam,  &c. 

Theconnection  inthe  train  of  ideasisas  follows:  As  theathlete,  who  aimsattheprize,  is  cora- 
pelled  to  undergo  a  long  and  rigorous  training ;  and  as  the  musician,  who  performs  at  the  Pythi- 
an  solemnities,  has  attained  to  excellence  in  his  art  by  the  strict  discipline  of  instruction  ;  so 
raust  he,  who  seeks  for  the  name  and  the  honour  of  a  poet,   undergo  a  long  and  rigorous 

course  of  preparatory  toil  and  exercise. 413.  Puer.     "  From  early  life."    The  rigorous 

training  of  the  ancient  athletae  is  well  known.  Compare  the  language  of  tbe  scholiast : 
"  Athlelae,  qui  ad  curule  certamcn  instruebantur,  non  edcbar.t  carnes  elixas,  sed  assas  igni  tan- 

tum Abstincbant  a  Venere,  el  ne  forteper  somnium  noclu  ludificarenlur,  laminas  plumbeas 

renibus  appendebanl." 414.    Pylhia.     il  The  Pythian  strains."     Supply  cantica.    The  allu- 

sion  is  to  the  musical  contests  which  took  place  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games. 

Compare  Robinson's  Greek  Antiquities,  2d  ed.  p.  328. 416.  Nec  satis  est  dixisse,  &c. 

Consult  Various  Readings.  Horace  is  thought  to  have  here  had  in  view  some  ridiculous 
pretender  of  the  day,  whose  only  claim  to  the  title  ot  poet  rested  upon  his  own   commen- 

dations  of  himself. 417-   Occupet  extremum  scabies.     "  Plague  take  the  hindmost."     A 

proverbial  form  of  expression,  borrowed  from  the  sports  of  the  young.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  scholiast :  "  Me  extremum poetam.  esse,  mihi  turpe  est.  Est  autem  imprecalio 
tracta  a  ludo  puerili.  Qui  enim  praeest  currentibus  ad  metampueris,  dicercsolet :  '  Q,ui  primus 
ad  metam  venerit,  is  vicerit  eumque  in  ulnas  meas  accipiam  ;  qui  vero  erit  ultimus,  occupet 
eum  scabies,  eum  respuam  ut  scabiosum.'  " 

419.  Utpraecoad  merces,  &,c.  The  praecones  were  employed  for  various  purposes,  and, 
among  others,  for  giving  notice  of  sales  by  auction. — As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train 
of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Hurd.  "  But  there  is  one  thing  still  wanting.  The  poet 
may  be  excellently  formed  by  nature,  and  accomplished  by  art:  but  will  his  own  judgraent 
be  a  sufiicient  guide,  without  assistance  from  others  ?  Will  not  the  partiality  of  an  autbor 
for  hi<?  own  works  sometimes  prevail   over  the  united  force  of  rules  and  genius,  unless  he 
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call  in  a  fairer  and  less  interested  guide  ?  Doubtless  it  will :  and  therefore  the  poet,  with  th© 
utraost  propriety,  adds  (from  line  419  to  450)  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  instructive  moni- 
tions,  some  directions  concerning  the  choice  of  a  prudent  and  sincere  friend,  whose  un- 
biassed  sense  might  at  all  times  correct  the  prejudices,  iudiscretions,  and  oversights,  of  the 
author-  Andto  impress  Ihis  necessary  care  with  greater  force.  on  the  individual  vvhom  he 
addresses,  he  closes  the  whole  with  shewing  the  dreadful  consequences  of  being  imposed 
upon  in  so  nice  an  affair  ;  representing,  in  all  the  strength  of  colouring,  the  picture  of  a  bad 
poet,  infatuated,  to  a  degree  of  madness,  by  a  fond  conceit  of  his  own  works,  and  exposed 
thereby  (so  important  had  been  the  service  of  timely  advice)  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of 
the  public. 

420.  Assentatores  jubet  adlucrum  ire  poeta,  Szc,  Supply  sic,  or  ita,  before  assentatores. 
Faithful  friends,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  note,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
apprise  poets  of  their  errors.  Such  friends,  however,  are  difficult  to  be  obtained  byrich 
and  powerful  bards.  Horace  very  justly  compares  a  wealthy  poet  to  a  public  crier :  the  latter 
brings  crowdstogethertobuy  up  whatis  exposed  for  sale,  theformeris  sureto  collectaround 
him  a  set  of  base  and  venal  flatterers.  And  if  he  is  one  who  gives  good  entertainments, 
and  whose  purse  is  open  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate,  then  farewell  to  any  means,  on  his 

part,  of  telling  a  true  friend  from  a  false  one. 422.   Unclum  qui  recteponere  possil.   "  Who 

can  entertain  a  guest  well,"  i.  e.  who  can  giveagood  entertainment.  Ponere  refers  literally 
to  the  disposing  of  the  guests  on  the  couches  in  the  banqueting-room.  Unctum  is  equivalent 
here  to  convivam,  and  alludes  to  the  custom  of  perfuming  before  lying  down  to  an  enter- 

tainment. 423.  Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere.     "  And  become  security  for  a  poor  man, 

who  has  little  creditof  his  own."  As  regards  the  force  of  levi,  compare  the  explanation  of 
Doring:  "Levi:  levioris  fidei  apud  creditorem,  quia  pauper,  quod  pignori  det,  non  habet." 

-i — Atris.     "  Vexatious,"    Equivalent  to  misere  vexantibus. 425.  Beatus.     "  Our  weallhy 

hardV' 

426  Donaris.  For  donaveris.  The  poet  advises  the  elder  Piso  never  to  read  his  verses 
to  a  person  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  any  present,  or  who  expects  to  receive  one  from 
him.  A.  venal  friend  cannot  be  a  good  critic  ;  he  will  notspeak  his  mind  freely  to  his  pa- 
tron,  but,  like  a  corrupt  judge,  will  betray  truth  and  justice  for  the  sake  of  interest. — ' — 429. 
Super  his.    Equivalent  to  insuper,  or  praeterea.     Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression, 

itfii  tovtois- Etiam  stillabit  amicis  ex  oculis  rorem.     »'  He  will  even  cause  the  dew  to   fall 

dropby  drop  from  his  friendly  eyes."  Rprem  is  here  put  for  lacrymas  by  a  pleasing  figure. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  14,  708,  where  the  joint  expression  occurs,  "  madidas  lacrymarum  rore 
coronas." — —431.  Ut  quae  conductae  plornnt  in  funere.  "  As  the  mourning-women,  who, 
being  hired,  lament  at  funerals,"  i.  e.  who  are  hired  to  lament  at  funerals.  These  were  the 
praeficae,  who  were  hired  to  singthe  funeral-song,  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  to  la- 
ment  his  departure.  (Compare  Kirchm.  de  Fun.  Rom.  2.  6.)  The  etymology  of  their  name 
is  given  as  follows  by  Festus  :  "  Praeficae  dicuntur  mulieres  ad  lamenlandum  mortuum  con- 

ductae,  quae  dant  caeteris  medum  plangendi  quasi  in  hoc  ipsum  praefertae." 432.  Dolentibus 

ez  animo.    "  Than  those  who  grieve  from  their  hearts,"  i.  e.  who  sincerely  grieve. Sic 

derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur.  "  So  the  flatterer,  who  laughs  at  us  in  his  sleeve,  is  to  all 
appearance  more  wrought  uponthan  he  who  praisesin  sincerity." 

436.  Et  torquere  mero.     u  And  to  put  to  the  rack  vvith  wine."     A  bold  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression.    Wine  racks  the  heart  and  draws  forth  all  its  hidden  feelings,  as  the  torture  racks 

the  frame  of  the  sufferer,  and  forces  from  hira  the  secrets  of  his  breast. 437.  Animi  sub 

vulpe  latentes.    "  Minds  lying  hid  beneath  the  fox's  skin."     Alluding  to  deceitful  and  crafty 

flatterers. 438.   Quinlilio.,    Quintilius  Varus,  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  18th  ode  of 

the  first  book,  and  whose  death  he  laments  in  the  24th  ode  of  the  same. Sodes.    Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.9.  41. 439.  Negares.     Supply  sl 441.  Male  tornatos 
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tttsus.  "  Thy  badly-polished  verses."  VVe  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  in  the 
Various  Readings.  The  matter  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  tornus  was  ever  used  in  working 
©n  metals ;  since,  if  this  be  not  so,  tornatos  will  clash  with  incudi.  Fea's  authority,  on  this 
subject,  is  entitled  to  great  attention,  and  in  the  followingremarks  he  would  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  very  positive  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  common  reading.  "  Gesnerus  et  JVetzel 
respondcnt  (Bentleio)  :  etsi  non  consict,  veleres  torno  metalla  daborasse  ;  id  tamen  omnino  creden- 
dum,  argumenlo  ah  aliis  matcriis  ducto.  Rccle  id  quidem  :  at  nos  addimus,  certo  id  Romae 
constare  passim  ex  antiquis  monumentis,  quae  c  terra  identidem  profert  in  apricum  aelas,  sive  in 
auro,  sive  in  argento,  sive  in  aere,  orichalco,  autferro,  torno  expolitis.  Praeter  caetera  instru- 
mcnta,  quae  videmus  passim,  praecipue  ex  argento,  et  aere,  anno  praeterito  MDCCCX  prae 
manibus  habui parvum  craterem  argenteum  hujusmodi,forte  aevi  Horatiani,  affabre  elaboratum, 
ac  paene  recentem  e  manu  artificis ;  cum  inscriptione  infeme  punctis  eminentibus  expressa  : 
M.  NOVI.  P.  IIS  : :  S."  &c.  The  critic  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  Vitruvius,  10.  12.  and  Sym- 
machus  1,  ep.  4.  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  tornus  was  used  in  the  case  of  metals. 

444.  Sine  rivali.    The  man  who  does  what  others  are  not  willing  to  imitate,  may  well  be 

said  to  be  without  a  rival. 445.   Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  &lc.     It 

particularly  suited  Horace's  purpose  to  paint  the  severe  and  rigid  judge  of  composition. 
Pope'splan  admitted  softer  colours  in  his  draught  of  a  true  critic  :  (Essay  on  Criticism). 

"  But  where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleas'd  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  ? 
Unbiass'd  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite, 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right ; 
Though  learn'd,  well-bred  ;  and  though  well-bred,  sincere ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe  ; 
Who  to  afriend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  ? 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfin'd  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 
Gen'rous  converse  ;  asoul  exempt  from  pride  ; 
And  love  to  praise  with  reason  on  his  side  ?" 

446.  Jncomtis  allinet  atrum,  &c.     "  To  those  that  are  badly  wrought  he  will  affix  a  black 

raaik,  by  drawing  his  pen  across  them." 447.  Calamo.     Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Serm.  2.  3.  7.  450.  Aristarchus.  A  celebrated  grammarian  of  antiquity,  famed  for  his 
critical  power,  and  for  his  impartiality  as  a  judge  of  literary  merit :    Hence  every  severe 

critic  was  styled  an  Aristarchus.     Compare  Lempriere^s  Class.  Dict.  Anthorfs  ed. 451. 

Hae  nugae  seria  ducent  inmala,  Uc.  «•  These  trifles  will  involve  in  serious  mischief  the  man 
who  has  once  been  made  the  sport  of  the  flatterer,  and  has  met  with  a  cold  reception  from 
the  world." 

453.   Ut  mala  quem  scabies,  hc.     The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :   Qui  sapiunt  eum, 

timent  tetigisse  fugiuntque  vesanum  poetam,  ut  illum  quem  mala  scabies,  &c. Mala  sca- 

bies.     "  A  leprosy." Morbus  regius.     "  The  jaundice."     So   called  because  the  patient 

must  live  delicately  and  like  aking  or  wealthy  person.  Thus,  Celsus,  3.  24.  remarks  :  "  Per 
omneverotempusutendumestexercitalione,frictione;  si  hiems  est,balneo;  si  aestas,  frigidu  na- 
tationibus  :  lecto  etiam,  et  conclavi  cultiore,  lusu,  joco,  ludis,  lascivia,per  quae  mens  exhilaretur  : 
ob  quae  regius  morbus  dictus  videtur.,,  Varro,  as  cited  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  22.  24.),  makes  the 
name  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  mulsum,  or  honied  wine,  forming  a  part  of  the 

patienfs  diet;  this  drink  being  confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich. 456.  Agitant.     "  Wor- 

ryhim." 457.  Sublimis.     "  With  head  erect." 459.  Longum.  "  In  lengthened  tone." 

462.  Prudens.    u  Of  his  own  accord." 465.  Empedocles.    This  story  about  Empe- 

docles  isrejected  as  fictitious  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.    For  some  account  of  the  indi> 
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vidual  hiraself,  compare  Lempriere^s  Class.  Dict.  Anthoris  ed. Frigidus.  "In  cold  blood," 

i.  e.  deliberately.  Horace,  by  playing  on  the  words  ardentem  frigidus,  would  show,  re- 
marks  Francis,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  told  it  as  one  of  the  traditions  which 
poets  may  use  without  being  obliged  to  vouch  for  the  trnth  of  them.  The  pleasantry  con- 
tinues  when  he  says,  it  is  murder  to  hinder  a  poet  from  killing  himself. 

467.  Idemfacit  occidenti.    "  Does  the  same  thing  with  one  that  kills  him,"  i.  e.   does  the 
same  as  kill  him.     Occidenti  is  put  by  a  Graecism  for  cum  occidenle,  or,  more  elegantly,  ac  oc~ 

cidens.     Cprapare  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  rb  ahrb  -kouI  rfi  nrtlvovru 468.  Nec  se- 

mel  hocfecit.     "  Neither  is  it  the  first  time  that  he  has  acted  thus."  i.  e.  he  has  done  this  be- 

fore  and  will  do  it  again." 469.  Homo.     "  A  reasonable  being,"  i.  e.  a  person  of  sane 

mind. 470.  Cur  versus  factilet.     "  Why  he  is  all  the  time  making  verses," Ulrum 

minxerit  in  patrios  cineres.  "  Whether  he  has  defiled  his  father'c  ashes."  The  dead  and 
their  graves  were  ever  held  sacred  and  inviolable  among  all  nations  ;  especially  those  of 
near  relations.  The  meaning  then  [of  the  whole  clause  will  be  this  :  Whether  he  has  been 
visited  with  madness  from  heaven  for  some  great  enormity,  or  not,  one  thing  at  least  is  cer- 

tain,  that  heis  quite  beside  himself  and  perfectly  insane. 471.  Jln  triste  bidental  moverit 

incestus.  "  Or  with  unhallowed  hands  has  disturbed  some  sad  bidental."  The  bidental  was 
a  place  that  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  and  afterwards  expiated  by  the  erection  of  an 
altar,  and  the  sacrifice  of  sheep,  kostiis  bidentibus ;  from  which  last  circumstance  it  took  its 
name.  The  removal  or  disturbance  of  this  sacred  monument  was  deemed  sacrilege,  and 
the  very  attempt  a  supposed  judgment  from  heaven,  as  a  punishment  for  some  heavy  crime. 
~ — 472.  Certefurit,  ac  velutursus,  &c.     Compare  the  version  of  Colman  : 

"  Whate'er  the  cause,  he  raves ;  and  like  a  bear, 
Burstfrom  hiscage,  andloosein  open  air, 
Learn'dand  unleanTd  the  madman  puts  to  flight 
They  quick  to  fly,  he  bitterto  recite  ! 
What  hapless  soul  he  seizes,  he  holds  fast ; 
Rants,  and  repeats,  and  reads  him  dead  at  last ; 
Hangs  on  hitn,  ne'er  to  quit.  will  ceaseless  speech, 
Till  gorg'd  and  full  of  blood,  a  very  leech ! " 
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XOMINUM   PROPRIORUM. 
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Acadenu  silvae  Epist.  ii.  2.  45. 
Accius  aufert  famam  senis  alti  Epist.  ii.    1. 
56.     Acci  tragici  nil  mutat  Lucilius  ?  Serm. 
i.  10.  35.  nobiles  trimetri  Epist.  ad  Pis.  258. 
Acliaemenes  dives  Carm.  ii.  12.  21. 
Achaemenius  Achaemenium  costum   Carm. 
iii.  1  44.  Achaemenia  nardo  Epod.  13.  12. 

Ackaicus  ignis  Carm.  i.  15.  35.  Achaico 
curru  Carm.  iv.  3.  5. 

Acheron.  Acheronta  perrupit  Herculeus  la- 
bor  Carm.  i.  3.  36.  Q,uirinus  fugit  Carm.  iii. 
3.  16. 

Ackerontia.  Acherontiae  celsae  nidus  Carm, 
iii.  4.  14. 

Achilles  (Phthius).  Trojae  prope  altae  vic- 
tor  Carm.  iv.  6.  4  iratus  Epist.  ii.  2.  42. 
Achillei  classis  iracunda  Carm.  i.  15.  34.  per- 
vicacis  ad  pedes  res  (Priamus)  procidit  Epod. 
17.  14.  Achillem  insolentem  Carm.  ii.  4.  4. 
clarum  cita  mors  abstulit  Carm.  ii.  16.  29. 
animosum  Serra.  i.  7.  12.  honoratum  Epist, 
ad  Pis.  120.     Achille  Serm.  ii.  3.  193. 

Achivus.  Achivi  Epist.  i.  2. 14.  Achivos 
pugnaoes  Carra.  iii.  3.  27.  Achivis  servatis 
Serm.  ii.  3.  194.  unctis  Epist.  ii.  1.  33.  flam- 
mis  Carm.  iv.  6.  18. 

Acrislus  virginis  abditae  custos  pavidus 
Carm.  iii.  16.  5. 

Actius.  Actia  pugna  Epist.  i.  18.  61. 

Adria  vid-  Hadria. 

Aeacus.  Aeaci  genus  Carm.  iii.  10.  3.  Aea- 
cum  vidimus  judicantem  Carm.  ii.  13  22. 
ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  Carm.  iv.  8.  25. 

Aegaeus.  Aegaeum  mareEpist.  i.  11.  16.  in 
Aegaeo  patenti  Carm.  ii.  16.  1.  Aegaeos  tu- 
muItusCarm.  iii.  29.  63. 

Aemilius.  Aemilium  ludum  Epist.  ad  Pis, 
32. 

Aeneas  pius  Carm.  iv.  7.  15.  Aeneae  rebus 
Carm.  iv.  6.  23.  Aenea  ab  alto  demissum 
genus  Serm.  ii.  5.  63. 

Aeolides  Sisyphus  Carm.  ii.  14.  20. 

Aeolius.  Aeolia  puella  (Sappho)  Carra.  iv. 
9  12.    Aeolium  carraen  Carra.  iii.  30.  13. 
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Carra.  iv.  3.  12.  Aeoliis  fidibus   Carra.  ii.  13 
24. 

Acschylus  personae  pallaeque  repertor  ho- 
nestae  Epist.  ad  Pis.  279.  eum  imitati  sunt 
Latini  Epist.  ii.  1. 163. 

Aesopus  gravis  Epist.  ii.  1.  32.  Aesopi  fili- 
us  Serm.  ii.  3.  239. 

Aestas  interitura  ver  proterit  Carm.  iv.  7.  9. 
Aesula.  Aesulae  declive  arvum   Carm.  iii. 
29.6. 

Aethiops  Carm.  iii.  6.  14. 
Aetna.    Aetnen  impositam   ignis  noii  per 
edit  Carm.  iii.  4.  76.    Aetna  in  Sicana  Epock 
17.  33. 
Aetolus.  Aetolisplagis  Epist.  i.  18.  46. 
Afer  dirus  (Hannibal)  Carm.  iv.  4.   42. — 
Afra  cochlea  Serm.  ii-  4.  58.     Afris  serpenti- 
bus  Serm.  ii.  8.  95.     Afra  (Numidica)  avis 
Epod.  2.  53.    Afro  (Tyrio)  murice  Carm.  n. 
16.  35. 
Afranius.  Afrani  toga  Epist.  i.i.  1.  57. 
Africa  ferax  fruraenti  Serra.  ii.  3.  87.  fetlt- 
lis  Carm.  iii.  16.  31.     Africa  ultima recisas  co- 
lumnas  Carm.  ii.  18.  5.  domita  Carm.  iv.  8. 
18. 

Africanus  (Scipio  Africanus,  Africanus  Jtfa- 
jor).  Africanum,  cui  Virtus  super  Carraagi- 
nem  sepulchrum  condidit  Epod.  9  25 

Africvs  protervus  Epod.  16.  22.  Africum 
Icariis  fluctibus  luctanteru  Carm.  i.  ].  ]g( 
praecipitem  Carm.  i  3.  J2.  pestilentem  Carm„ 
iii.  23.  5.  Africo  ceWi  Carm.  i.  14.  5.— AfrK 
cis  procellis  Carm.  *'«'•  29.  57. 

Agamemnon.   Agamemnona  Carm.  iv.  9, 
25. 
Agaue  Serai.  ii.  3.  303. 
Agrippa  (H-  Vipsanius)  Serm.  ii.  3.  185 
Agrippae  p^rticus  Epist.  i.  6.  26.  fructibus  Sr- 
culi  Ep\st.  i.  12.  1.  virtus  ibid.  26.  ad  eum 
Carm.  i.  6. 
Agyieus.  levis  Agyieu  Carm.  iv.  6. 28. 
Ajax  (Tdamonius)  ab    Agamemnone   sc» 
pulturae  honore  prohibitus  Serm.  ii.  3.  187. 
insanus  ibid    201.  immerito?  occidit  agi^os 
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ibid.  211.  heros  ab  Acbille  secundus  ibid.  193. 
Ajacem  ibid.  187.  movit  forma  Tecmessae 
Carm.  ii.  4.  5. 

Ajax  (Oileus).  Ajacis  impia  rates  Epod. 
10.  14.  Ajacem  celerem  sequi  Carm.  i.  15. 19. 
"  Albanus.  Albani  (sc.  vini)  plenus  cadus 
Carm.  iv.  11.  2.  Albanuni  Serm.  ii.  8.  16. 
Albanam  uvam  Serm.  ii.  4.  72.  Albano  in 
monte  Epist.  ii.  1.  27.  Albanis  agris  Epist.  i. 
7.  10.  Albanos  lacus  Carm.  iv.  1.  19.  Alba- 
nas  secures  C.  S.  54.  Albanis  herbis  Carm. 
iii.  23.  11. 

Albinovanus  (Celsus).  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  8. 
Mbinus.    Albini  filius  Epist.  ad  Pis.  327. 
Mbius  Tibullus.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  33.  et 
Epist.  i.  4. 

Albius.  Serm.  i.  4.  28.  Albi  filius  Serm.  i. 
4.  109. 

Albunea.  Albuneae  resonantis  domus  Carm. 
i.  7.  12. 

Albutius.  Albuti  Canidia  Serm.  ii.  1.  48. 
saevitia  in  servos  Serm.  ii.  2.  67. 

Aleaeus  sonans  plenius  plectro  aureo  dura 
mala  navis  fugae  et  belli  Carm.  ii.  13.  27. 
temperat  Musam  Archilochi  pede  Epist.  i. 
19.  29.  Alcaei  minaces  Camenae  Carm.  iv. 
9.7. 

Alcides.  Alciden  Carm.  i.  12.  25. 
Alcinous.  Alcinoi  in  cute  curanda  plus  ae- 
quo  operata  juventus  Epist.  i.  2.  28. 
Alcon  Serm.  ii.  8.  15. 

Alexander.  Alexandri  fortis  vultum  Epist. 
ii.  1.  241.     Alexandro  regi  Magno  gratus  fuit 
Choerilus  ibid.  232. 
Alexandrea  supplex  Carm.  iv.  14.  35. 
Alfenus  vafer  Serm.  i.  3.  130. 
Mgidus.  Algidum  C.  S.  69.  Algido  gelido 
Carm.  i.  21.  6.  nivali  Carm.  iii.  23.  9.  nigrae 
feraci  frondis  Carm.  iv.  4.  58. 

Allifanus.  Allifanis  (calicibus)  Serm.  ii.  8. 
39. 
AUobrox  novis  rebus  infidelis  Epod.  16.  6. 
Alpes.  Alpium  juga  Epod.  1.  11.  Alpibus 
tremendis  arces  impositae  Carm.  iv.  14.12. 
Alpes  hibernas  Serm.  ii.  5.  41.  AlpibusRhae- 
t\s  Carm.  iv.  4. 17. 

Mphius  foenerator  Epod.  2.  67. 
^tpinttsturgidus  Serm.  i.  10.  36. 
Alyaites.  Alyattei  regnum  Carm.iii.  16.  43. 
Amazotnus.  Amazonia  securi  Carm.  iv.  4. 
20. 

Amor  sui  caecus  C&rm.  i.  18.  14.  Amori 
dare  ludum  Carm.  iii.  l->.  1.  Amores  Carm. 
iv.  13.  9.  lascivos  Carm.  iv.  13.  19.  ii.  \\.  7. 
spirabat  Carm.  iv.  13.  19. 

Amphion  Thebanae  condltor  arcis  Epist- 
ad  Pis.  394.  fraternis  putatur  mt\ribus  cessis- 
se  Epist.  i.  18.  43.  movit  lapides  canendo 
Carm.  iii.  11.  2.  Amphionis  et  ZeVhi  Gratia 
dissiluit  Epist.  i.  18.41. 

Amyntas  Cous  Epod.  12.  18. 
Anacreon  si  quid  olim  lusit,  non  delevit  ae- 
tas  Carm.  iv.  9,  9.  Anacrconta  Teium  Epod. 
14. 10. 

Anchises  clarus  Anchisae  Venerisque  san- 
$uis  C.  S.  50.  Anchisen  Carm.  iv.  15.  31, 


Ancus  Marcius  Carra.  iv.  7.  15.  Epist.  i.  6. 


Andromedae    pater 


27. 

Andromeda     clarus 
Carm.  iii.  29.  17. 

Anio  praeceps  Carm.  i.  7.  13. 
Antenor  Epist.  i.  2.  9. 

Anticyra  Anticyram  Serm.  ii.  3.  83.  et  166. 
Anticyris  tribus  insanabile  caput  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  300. 

Antilochus.  Antilochum  amabilem  Carm. 
i.  9.  14. 

Anliochus.  Antiochum  ingentem  Carm.  iii. 
6.  36. 

Antiphates.  Antiphatem  Epist.  ad  Pis.  145. 
Antium  gratum  Carm.  i.  35.  1. 
Antonius  (Triumvir).  Antoni  amicus  Serra. 
i.  5.  33. 

Antonius  Musa  Epist.  i.  15.  3. 
Antonius  (lulus).  ad  eum  Carm.  iv.  11. 
Anxur  impositum  saxis  late  candentibus 
Serm.  i.  5.  26. 
Anytus.  Anyti  reum  Serm-  ii.  4.  3. 
Apella  Judaeus  Serm.  i.  5.  100. 
Apelles.  ab  eo  Alexander  pingi  voluit  Epist 
ii.  1.239. 

Apenninus  celsus  Epod.  16.  29. 
Apollo  Epist.  i.  16.  59.  augur  Carm.  I  2.  32. 
certus  7.  28.  cantor  Epist.  ad  Pis.  407.  Palati- 
nus  Epist.  i.  3.  17.  mitis  placidusque  telo  con» 
dito  C.  S.  34.  Delius  et  Patareus  Carm.  iii.  4. 
64.  magnus  Serm.  ii.  5.  60.  suscitat  cithara  ta- 
centem  Musam  Carm.  ii.  10.  20.  sic  rae  ser- 
vavit  Serm.  i.  8.  78.  viduus  pharetra  risit 
Carm.  i.  10.  12.  Apollinis  intonsi  capilli 
Epod.  15.  9.  natalis  Delos  Carm.  i.  21. 12. 
Apollinem  dedicatum  Carm.  i.  31.  1.  Apol- 
line  Delphos  insignes  Carm.  i.  7.  3.  muuus 
dignum  Epist.  ii.  1.  216.  ad  eum  Carm.  i. 
21.  31.  Carm.  4.  Q.—Apollinaris  laureaCarm. 
iv.  2.  9. 

Appia  nimis  est  gravis  tardis  Serm.  1.  5*  6. 
Appiam  Epod.  4.  14. 

Appius  Claudius  Caecus  censor  Serm.  1. 
6.  21.  Appi  via  Epist.  i.  6.  26.  Epist.  i.  18. 

20.  ,  .  . 

Appulia  Serm.  i.  5.  77.  Appuliae  altncis 
extra  limen  Carm.  iii.  4.  10.  siticulosae  Epod. 
3-16.  ...    OJ 

Appulkus.  Appulicum  mare  Carm.  111.  24. 

Apvulus  Carm.  iii.  5.  9.  impiger  Carm.  111. 
16.  26.  Appula  gens  Serm.  ii.  L  38.  Appuli 
pernicis  uxor  Epod.  2.  42.  Dauni  Carm.  iv. 
14.  26.  Appulo  in  Vulture  Carm.  iii.  4.  9. 
Appulis  lapis  Carm.  i.  33.  7. 

Aquinates.    Aquiuatem  fucum  Epist. 
27. 

Arahes.  Arabum  divitiae  Epist.  i.  7.  36. 
thesauti  Carm.  iii.  24.  2.  gasae  Carm.  i.29.  1. 
domus  plenae  Carm.  ii.  12.  24.  Arabas  Carm. 
i.  35.  40.  extreraos  Epist.  i.  6.  6. 

Arbuscula  explosa  Serm.  i.  10.  77.^ 

Arcadia.  Arcadiae  pecus  et  nigri  colles 
Cartn.  iv.  12,  12. 

Archiacus.  Archiaci  lecti  Epist.  i.  5.  1. 

Archilochus.  Archilochi  jMusam  pede  tem- 
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perant  Sappho  et  Alcaeus  Epist.  i.  19. 
29.  Archilochum  magnificat  Horatius  Serm. 
\i.  3.  12.  et  imitatus  est  Epist.  i.  19.  25. 
proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
79. 

Archytas.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  28. 

Arctos.  Arcton  opacam  excipiebat  porticus 
Carm.  ii  15.  16.  sub  Arcto  rex  gelidae  orae 
Carm.  i.  26.  3. 

Arcturus.  Arcturi  cadentis  saevus  impetus 
Carra.  iii.  1.  27. 

Ardlius.  Arelli  sollicitas  opes  Serm.  ii.  6. 
78.  V 

Argeus.  Argeo  colono  Carm.  ii.  6.  5. 

Argirus.  Argivi  auguris  (Amphiarai)  do- 
mus  Carm.  iii.  16.  11.  Argivis  Carm.  iii.  3. 
67. 

Argonautae  Epod.  3.  9. 

Argos  aptum  equis  Carm.  i.  7.  8.  Argis 
Epist.  ii.  2.  US.  Serm.  ii.  3.  132.  Epist.  ad 
Pis  113. 

Argous.  Argoo  remige  Epod.  16.  57. 

Aruia  Serm.  i.  5   1. 

Aricinus.  Aricini  arvi  Epist.ii.  2.  167. 

Ariminenses.  Ariminensem  Foliam  Epod. 
5.42. 

Aristar-hus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  450. 

Ar'Stif,pus  Epist.  i  17.  14.  aurum  projice- 
re  jubet  servos  Serm.  ii  3.  100.  Aristippi 
sententia  Epist.  i.  17.  17.  praecepta  Epist.  i. 
1.  18.  Aristippum  omnis  decuit  color  etstatus 
etres  Epist.  i.  17.23. 

Aristius  Ftiscus  mihi  (Horatio)  carus 
Serm.  i.  9.  61.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  22.  et  Epist, 
i.  10. 

Aristophanes  Serm.  i.  4.  1. 

Armenius  Claudi  virtute  Neronis  cecidit 
Epist.  i.  12  26.  Armeniis  oris  Carm.  ii.  9.  4. 

Arrius  (Q.).  Arri  arbitrio  Serm.  ii.  3.  86. 
progenies  ibid.  243. 

Asia  (major).  Asiae  pingues  campi  colles- 
que  Epist.  i  3.  5. 

Asia  (minor).  Asiae  solem  Brutum  appel- 
lat  Epist.  i.  7.  24.    Asiam  ditem  ibid.  19. 

Assaracus.  Assaraci  tellus  Epod.  13.  13. 

Assyrius(pro:  Syrius)  Epist.  ad  P:s.  118. 
Assyrii  litoris  arentes  arenas  Carm.  iii.  4.  32. 
Assyria  nardo  Carm.  ii  11. 16. 

Aslerie.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  7. 

Atabulus  Serm.  i.  5.  78. 

Athenae  bonae  Epist  i.  2.  43.  Athenas 
vacuas  ibid.  81.  Athenis  Epist.  ii.  1.  213. 
sordidus  ac  dives,  qui  populi  voces  contem- 
nebat  Serm.  i.  1.  64.  doctor  mallet  vivere 
Serm.  ii.  7.  13. 

Atlantevs  finis  Carm.  i.  34.  11. 

Atlanticus.  Atlanticum  aequor  Carm.  i.  31. 
14. 

Atlas.  Atlantis  nepos,  Mercuri  Carm.  i. 
10.  I. 

Atreus  nefarius  humana  exta  coxit  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  186. 

Alridae.  Atridis  Serm.  ii.  3.  203.  Atridas 
superbos  Serra.  i.  10.  13. —  Atrides  (Aga- 
mtmnori) :  inter  Atriden  et  Peliden  lites  Nes- 
tor  componere  festinat  Epist.  i.  2.  12.  Atrida 


vetat  Ajacem  humari  Serm.  li.  3.  187.  Atri» 
de  (Menelac)  Epist.  i.  7.  43. 

Alta  (T.  Quinclius).  Attae  fabula  Epist. 
ii.  1.  79. 

Attalicus.  Atlalicis  conditionibus  Carm.  iv 

1.  12.  urbibus  Carm.  i.  11.  6. 
Atlalus.  AttaliregiaCarm.ii.  18.5. 
Atlicus.  Attica  virgo  Serm.  ii.  8.  13.    Atti- 

cis  finibus  Carm.  i.  3.  6. 

Auctumnus  Epod.  2.  18.  purpureo  varius 
colore  Carm.  ii.  5.  11.  pomifer  Carm.  iv.  7. 
11.  gravis  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae.  Serra 
ii.  6.  19. 

Aufidius  Luscus  forti  miscebat  mella  Fa- 
lerno  Serm.  ii.  4.  24.  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore 
Serm.  i.  5.  34. 

Aufidus  videns  Carm.  iii.  30. 10.  taurifor- 
mis  Carm.  iv.  14.25.  acer  Serm.  i.  1.  58, 
Aufidum  sonantem  Carm.  iv.  9. 12. 

Augustus  purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar  Carm. 
iii.  3.  11.  praesensDivushabebitur  Carm.  iii. 

2.  3.  Augusti  tropaea  Carm.  ii.  9.  19.  fortis 
super  irapetrato  reditu  Carm.  iv.  2.  43.  pater- 
nus  animus  in  pueros  Nerones  Carm.  iv.  4. 
27.  privignus  Claudius  Epist.  i.  3.  2.  res  ges- 
tas  ibid.  7.  laudes  Epist.  i.  16.  29.  Caesaris 
lacertis  Epist.  ii.  2.  48.  Auguste  Carm.  iv. 
14.  3.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  2.  et  12.  Carm.  iv.  5. 
14.  et  15.  Epist.  ii.  1.  in  ejus  reditum  ex  His- 
pania  Carm.  iii.  14.  vid.  Catsar. 

Aulis  Serm.  ii.  3.  199. 

Avilon,  arnicus  fertili  Baccho  Carm.  ii.  G. 
18. 

Aulus.  Aule  Serm.  ii.  3.  171. 

Ausonius.  Ausonias  (Italas)  urbes  Carm- 
iv.  4.  56. 

Auster,  dux  turbidus  inquieti  Hadriae 
Carm.  iii.  3.  4.  Austrum  nocentera  corpori- 
busper  auctumnos  Carm.  ii.  14. 16. 

Aventinus.  Aventinum  tenet  Diana  C.  S. 
69.  Aventino  extremo  Epist.  ii.  2.  96. 

Avernalis.  Avernales  aquas  Epod.  5.  26*. 

Avidienus,  cui  Canis  cognomen  adhaeref 
Serm.  ii.  2.  55. 


B 


Babylonius.  Babylonios  numeros  Carm.  i. 
11.2. 

Dacchae  valentes  proceras  manibus  vertere 
fraxinos  Carm.  iii.  25. 15. 

Bacchius  comoositus  cum  Bitho  Carm.  i.  7. 
20. 

Bacckus  languescit  in  amphora  Carm.  iii. 
16.  34.  vehitur  tigris  Carm.  iii.  3. 14.  Bacchi 
pleno  pectore  Carm.  ii.  19-  6.  somno  gauden- 
tis  et  umbra  Epist.  ii.  2.  78.  Baccho  fertili 
Carra.  i.  6.  19.  Bacchum  verecundum  Carra. 
i.  27.  3.  vidi  docentem  carmina  Carm.  ii.  19. 
1.  Bacche  Carm.  iii.  25.  1.  pater  Carm.  i.  18- 
6.  Io  Bacche  Serm.  i.  3.  7.  Baccho  Thebas 
insignes  Carm.  i.  7.  3.  ineumCarm.  ii.  19. 
Carm.  iii.  25. 

Bactra,  Cyro  regnata  Carm.  iii.  29.  28. 

Baiae  liquidae  Carm.  iii.  4.  24.  Baiis  mare 
obstrepens  Carra.  ii.  18.  20.  nmoenis  Epi^t.  i. 
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1.  83.  Baias  Epist.  i.  15. 12.  supervacuas  ibid. 

Baianus.  Baiano  murice  Serm.  ii.  4.  32. 

Balatro  (Scrvilius).  umbra  Maecenatis  in 
jNasidieni  convivio  Serm.  ii.  8.  21.  invertit 
vinaria  tota  Aliphanis  ibid.  40.  suspendens 
omnia  naso  ib.  64.  Balatroni  ib.  33.  secundo 
ib.  83. 

Balbinus  Serm.  i.  3.  40. 

Bandusia.  Bandusiae  fons  Carm.  iii.  13.  1. 

Bantinus.  Bantinos  saltus  Carm.  iii.  4.  15. 

Barbaria.  Barbariae  Graecia  lento  collisa 
duello  Epist.  i.  2.  7. 

Barine.  ad  eam  Carm.  ii.  8. 

Barium.  Bari  piscosi  moenia  Serm.  i.  5. 
97. 

Barrus  foedo  morbo  laboravit  Serm.  i.  6. 
•30.  inops  Serm.  i.  4.  110.  maledicus  Serm.  i. 
7.8. 

Bassareus.  Bassareu  candide  Carm.  i.  18. 
11. 

Bassus.  Carm.  i.  36.  14, 

Bathyllus.  Bathyllo  Samio  Epod.  14.9. 

Bellerophon.  Bellerophonti  nimis  casto 
Carm.  iii.  7.  15.  Bellerophontem;  terrenum 
equitem  Carm.  iv.  11.  28.  Bellerophonte 
eques  melior  Carm.  iii.  12.  7. 

Bdlona  gaudens  cruentis  Serm.  ii.  3.  223. 

Bcneventum.  Serm.  i.  5.  71. 

Berecyntius.  Berecyntiae  tibiae  Carm.iv.  1. 
22.  Carm.  iii.  19.  18.  Berecvntio  cornu 
Carm.  i.  18. 13. 

Beslius  corrector  Epist.  i.  15.  37. 

Bibaculus  (Furius)  pingui  tentus  omaso 
Serm.  ii.  5.  41. 

Bibulus  (M.  Calpurnius).  Bibuli  consulis 
Carm.  iii.  28.  9.  Bibule  Serm.  i.  10.  86. 

Bioneus.  Bioneis  sermonibus  Epist.  ii.  2. 
60. 

Birrius  latro  Serm.  i.  4.  69. 

Bistonidcs.  Bistonidum  crines  Carm.  ii.  19. 
20. 

Bithus  Serm.  i.  7.  20. 

Bithynus.  Bithyna  carina  Carm.  i.  35.  7. 
negotia  Epist.  i.  6.  33. 

Boeotii.  Boeolum  in  crasso  acre  Epist.  ii. 
1.  244. 

Bolanus  Serm.  i.  9. 11. 

Boreas.  Boreae  finitimum  latus  mundi 
Carm.  iii.  24.  28. 

Bosporus.  Bospori  gementis  Carm.  ii.  20. 
14.  Bosporum  navita  Poenus  perhorrescit 
Carm.  ii.  13.  14.  insanientem  Carm.  iii.  4.  30. 

Brenui.  Breunos  veloces  Carm.  iv.  14.  11. 

Briseis  niveo  colore  movit  Achillem  Carm. 
ii.  4.  3. 

Britannus  intactus  Epod.  7.  7.  Britannis 
remotis  Carm.  iv.  14.  48.  adjectis  imperio 
(Romano)  Carm.  iii.  5.  3.  Britannos  Carm. 
i.  21.  15.  ultimos  orbis  Carm.  i.  35.  30.  feros 
hospitibus  Carm.  iii.  4.  33. 

Brundisium  Serm.  i.  5.  104.  Epist.  i.  17. 
52.  Epist.i.  18.20. 

Brutus  (M.  Junius).  Brutum  Asiae  solem 
sjppellat  Persius  Serm.  i.  7.  23.  Brute  ib.  33. 
Bruto  praetore  tenente  Asiara  ib.  19.  militiae 
«taceCarm.fl-  7-  % 


Brutus  conviva  Horatii  Epist.  i.  5.  76. 
Bullatius.  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  11. 
Bupalus.    Bupalo  acer  hostis  (Hipponaz) 
Epod.  6. 14. 

Butra  Epist.  i.  5.  26. 

Byzantius.  Byzantia  orca  Serm.  ii.  4. 66. 


Cadmus  (Thebarum  conditor)  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  187. 

Cadmus  (carnifex  Romae)  Serm.  i.  6.  39. 

Caecilius  vincere  dicitur  gravitate  Epist. 
ii.  1.  59.  nova  verba  finxit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  54. 

Caecubus.  Caecubum  Carm.  i.  20.  9.  Epod. 

9.  36.  antehac  nefas  depromere  cellis  avitis 
Carm.  i.  37.  5,  reconditum  Carm.  iii.  28.  3. 
repostum  ad  festas  dapes  Epod.  9. 1.  Caecuba 
vina  Serm.  ii.  8.  15.  servata  centum  clavibus 
Carm.  ii.  14.  25. 

Caercs,  Caerite  cera  Epist.  i.  6.  62. 

Caesar  (Jlugustus),  Herculis  modo  dictus 
morte  venalera  petiisse  laurum  Hispana  re- 
petit  Penates  victor  ab  ora  Carra.  iii.  14.  3. 
qui  cogere  posset  (Tigellium,  ut  cantarel)p 
non  quidquam  proficeret  Serm.  i.  3.  4.  Cae- 
saris  egregii  laudes  Carm.  i.  6.  11.  Augusti 
tropaea  Carm.  ii.  9.  20.  proelia  Carm.  ii.  12. 

10.  egregii  aeternum  decus  Carm  iii.  25.  4. 
omne  periculum  subis  (Maecenas)  Epod.  1.3. 
invicti  res  Serm.  ii.  1.  11.  attentam  aurem  ib. 

19.  jus  imperiuraque  accepit  Phraates  Epist. 
i.  12.  28.  oculos  auresque  Epist.  i.  13.  18. 
Augusti  lacertis  Epist.  ii.  2.  48.  Caesarem 
Carm.  iv.  2.  34.  iturum  in  ultimos  orbis  Bri- 
tannos  Carm.  i.  35.  29.  altum  Carm.  iii.  4.  37. 
patria  quaerit  Carm.  iv.  5. 16.  Caesar  Carm.  i. 
2.  52.  Carm.  iv.  15.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1.  4.  Caesare 
principe  Carm.  i.  21. 14.  tenente  terras  Carro. 
iii.  14.  16.  recepto  Carm.  iv.  2.  48.  incolumi 
Carm.  iv.  5.  27.  custode  rerum  Carm.  iv.  15. 
17.  victore  Epod.  9.  2.  judice  Serm.  ii-  1.  84. 
nato  Epist.  i.  5.  9.  vid.  Augttslui. 

Caesar  (Julius).  Caesaris  ultor  Carm.  i.  2. 
44.  horti  Serm.  i.  9.  18. 

Calaber  hospes  Epist.  i.  7-  14.  Calabrae 
apes  Carm.  iii.  16.  33.   Pierides  Carm.  iv.  8. 

20.  Calabris  saltibus  Epist.  ii.  2.  177.  Cala- 
bros  sinus  Carm.  i.  33.  16.  Calabris  pascuis 
Epod.  1.  27. 

Calabria.  Calabriae  aestuosae  armenta  gra- 
ta  Carm.  i.  31.  5. 

Calais,  Thurini  filius  Ornyti  Carm.  iii.  9. 
14. 

Calenum.  Caleno  praelo  Carm.  i.  20.  9. 
Calena  falce  Carm.  i.  31.  9. 

Cales.  Calibus  Liberum  pressum  Carm.  iv. 
12.  14. 

Calhmachus  Epist.  ii.  2.  100. 

Calliope.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  4. 

Calvus  (C  Licinius)  Serm.  i.  10.  19. 

Camcna.  Camenae  Dauniae  decus  Carm. 
IV;  6.  27.  Graiae  spiritum  tenuem  Carm.  ii. 
16.  38.  inhumanae  senium  Epist.  i.  18.  47. 
Camenae  Carm.  iii.  4.  21.  dulces  Epist.  i.  19. 
5.  gaudentes  rure  Serm.  i.  10.  45.  graves  Ste- 
sichori  Carm    iv.  9.  8.  novem  Camenis  C 
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S.  02- — Carnenae  Tragicae  ignolum  genus 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  275.  Camena  insigni  Carra.  i. 
12.  39.  sumraa  Episu  i.  1.  ]. 

Camillus  (A/.  Furius)  Carm.  i.  12.  42. 

Campanus.  Campana  supelles  Serm.  i.  6. 
118.  Campano  pouli  Serm.  i.  5.  45.  Cam- 
panum  morbum  ibid.  62.  Campana  trulla 
Serm.  ii.  3.  144.  Campauis  agrib  Serm.  ii.  8. 

Campus  Murtius.  Campi  Martii  gramina 
Carm.  iv.  1.  40.  ibi  homines  otiosi  ambulare 
et  fabulari  solebant  Epist.  i.  7.  59. 

Canicula.  Canicuiae  aestus  Carm.  i.  17.  17. 
flagrantis  atrox  hora  Carm.  iii.  13.  19. 

Cunidia  an  tnajas  tractavit  dapes  ?  £pod.  3. 
8.  brevibus  irnplicata  viperis  crines  et  incom- 
tum  caput  Epod.  5.  15.  irresectum  saeva 
dente  livido  rodens  pollicem  Epod.  5.  48. 
Albuti  Serm.  ii.  1.  48.  ad  eam  Epod.  5.  Epod. 
17. 

Canis  (sidus  coeleste)  rabiera  Epist.  i.  10. 
16. 

Canis  (cogncmcn  Avidieni)  Serm.  ii.  2.  56. 

Cantaber  Agrippae  virtute  cecidit  Epist. 
i.  12.  26.  non  ante  domabilis  Carm.  iv.  14. 
41.  sera  domitus  catena  servit  Hispanae  ve- 
tus  hoslis  orae  Coxgn.  iii.  8.  22.  bellicosus 
Carm.  ii.  11.  1.  Cantabrum  indoctum  juga 
ferre  nostra  Carra.  ii.  6.  2. 

Cantabricus.  Cantabrica  bella  Epist.  i.  18. 
55. 

Canusinus.  Canusini  bilinguis  more  Serm. 
i.  10.  30. 

Canusium.  Canusi  Serm.  i.  5.  91.  Serm.  ii. 
3.  168. 

Capito  (Fonleius),  ad  unguem  factus  homo 
Serm.  i.  5.  32. 

Capitolinus  Serm.  i.  4.  95.  Capitolini  Pe- 
tilli  furtis  ib.  94. 

Capitolium  fulgens  Carm.  iii.  3.  42.  regina 
(Cleopaira)  dementes  ruinas  parat  Carra.  i. 
37.  6.  quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium 
Carm.  iii.  24.  45.  Capitolio  Carm.  iv.  3.  9. 
dum  scandet  cum  tacita  Virgine  pontifex 
Carm.  iii.  30.  8. 

Cappadoz.  Cappadocura  rex  mancipiis  lo- 
cuples  Epist.  i.  6.  39. 

Capra.  Caprae  insana  sidera  Carm.  iii.  7. 
6. 

Capricornus  tyrannus  Hesperiae  undae 
Carm.  ii.  17.  20. 

Caprius  Serm.  i.  4.  66. 

Capua  Epist.  i.  7.  48.  Capuae  aemula  vir- 
tus  Epod.  16.  5.  muli  clitellas  ponunt  Serm. 
i.  5.  47. 

Carinae.  Carinas  Epist.  i.  7.  48. 
Carpathius.      Carpathii     inaris     aequora 
Carm.  i.  35.  8.     Carpathium  pelagus  Carm. 
iv.  5.  10. 

Carlhago.  Carthaginis  impiae  stipendia 
Carm.  iv.  8.  17.  invidae  superbas  arces 
Epod.  7.  5.  Carthagini  nuncios  mitiam  su- 
perbos  Carm.  iv.  4.  69.  super  Carthaginem 
virtus  Africano  sepulchruru  condidit  Epod. 
9.  25.  Cartha^jne  ijupressa  Serm.  ii.  i.  66. 
rascellius  Aulns  Epist.  ad  Pis.  371. 


Caspius.  Caspium  mare  Carm.  iii.  9.  2- 

Cassius  (Etruscus)  Cassi  Etrusci  ingenium 
rapido  ferventius  amni  Serni.  i.  10.  62. 

Cassm  (Parmensis).  Cassi  Parmensis  opus* 
cula  Serm.  i.  4.  3. 

Ca»sius  (Severus).  ad  eum  Epod.  6. 

Cassius  (Nomcntanus)  Serm.  i.  1.  102.  No- 
mentano  nepoti  Serra.  i.  8.  11.  Nomenta- 
num  ne  sequere  Serm.  ii.  3.  175.  arripe  me- 
cum  ibid.  224. 

Caslalia.  Castaliae  rore  puro  Carm.  iii.  4. 
61. 

Castor  (Jovis  ex  Leda  filius)  offensus  infa- 
mis  Helenae  vice  Epod.  17.  42.  gaudet  equis 
Serm.  ii.  1.  26.  Castoris  Graecia  memor 
Carm.  iv.  5.  35.  magni  frater  Epod.  17.  43, 
Castore  Epist.  ii.  1.  5. 

Custor  (gladiator)  Epist.  i.  18.  19. 

Catia  Serm.  i.  2.  95. 

Catienus.  Catienis  mille  ducentis  "  Mater 
te  appello"  clamantibus  Serm.  ii.  3.  61. 

Catilus.  Catili  moenia  Carm.  i.  18.  2. 

Catius  Serm.  ii.  4. 1.  Cati  docte  ib.  88. 

Cato  Censorius  (M.).  Catonis  prisci  virtus 
saepe  mero  caluisse  narratur  Carm.  iii.  2l. 
11.  intonsi  auspiciis  Carm.  ii.  15.  11.  sermo- 
nem  patrium  novis  verbis  locupletavit  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  56.  sententia  dia  Serm.  i.  2.  32.  Cato- 
nibus  priscis  memorata  situs  informis  premit 
Epist.  ii.  2.  117. 

Cao  Uticensis  (M.).  Catonis  nobile  letum 
Carm.  i.  12.  35.  virtutem  moresque  Serm. 
i.  19  14. 

CfltaMwsSerm.i.  10  19. 

Caucasus.  Caucasum  inhospitalem  Epod. 
1   1?.  Carm.  i.22.7. 

Caudium.  Caudi  cauponae  Serm.i.  5.  5J. 

Cecropius  (Atticus).  Cecropiae  domus  op- 
probrium  Carm.  iv.  12.  6.  Cecropio  cothurno 
Carm.  ii.  1.  12. 

Celsus  Epist.  i.  3.  15. 

Censorinus(C.  Martius). adeum  Carm.iv.8. 

Centaureus.  Centaurea  cum  Lapithis  rixa 
Carm.  i.  18.8. 

Centaurus  nobiliis  (Chiron)  Epod.  13.  11. 
— Centauri  justa  morte  cecidere  Carm.  iv.  2, 
15. 

Ceraunia  alta  infames  scopulos  Carm.  i.  3. 
20. 

Cerberus  insons  Carm.  ii.  19,  29.  immanis 
janitor  aulae  Carm.  iii.  11   15,  16. 

Ceres  nutrit  rura  Carm.  iv.  5.  18.  venerata, 
ut  culmo  surgeret  alto  Serm.  ii.  2.  124.  Ce- 
reris  arcanae  sacrum  Carra-  iii.  2.  26.  sacra 
Serm.  ii.  8.  14.  Cererem  spicea  corona  do- 
net  C.  S.  30. — Cererem  jugera  imraetata  fe- 
runt  Carm.  iii.  24.  12.  tellus  inarata  reddit 
Epod.  16.  43. 

Cerinthus  Serm.  i.  2.  81. 

Cervius  (calumniator)  iratus  leges  minita- 
tur  et  urnam  Serm.  ii.  1.  47. 

Ccrvius  (Horatii  in  Sabinis  vicinus)  ani- 
les  fabellas  garrit  Serm.  ii.  6.  77. 

Celhegus  (M  Cornelius).  Cethegis  priscis 
memorata  situs  informis  premit  Epist.  ii.  2. 
117.  cinctutis  Epist  ad  Pis.  50. 
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Ceus.  Ceae  naeniae  muneia  Carm.  ii.  1. 
38.  Camenee  Carm.  iv.  9.  8. 

Ckaron,  satelles  Orci  Carm.  ii.  18.  34. 

Charybdis.  Charybdin  Epist.  ad  Pis.  145. 
Charybdi  Carm.  i.  27.19. 

Chimaera.  Chimaerae  igneae  spiritns  Cai  m. 
ii.  17.  13.  tremendae  flammae  Carm.  iv.  2. 
16.     Chirnaera  triformi  Carm.  i.  27.  24. 
.    Ckios  Epist  i.  11.  1.  21. 

Chius.  Chium  vinum  Carra.  iii.  19.  15. 
Epod.  9.  34.  Serm.  i.  10.  24.  Sercn.  ii  3. 
115.  Serm.  ii.  8.  15.  et  18. 

Ckloe.  Thressa  me  nunc  regit  dulces  doc- 
ta  modos  et  citharae  sciens  Carm.  iii.  9.  9. 
flava  ib.  19.  Chloen  Carm.  iii.  7.  10.  Carm. 
iii.  9.  6.  arrogantem  Carm.  iii.  26.  VZ.  ad  eam 
Carm.  i  23 

Chloris,  albo  sic  humero  nitens,  ut  pura 
nocturno  renidet  luna  mari  Carm.  ii.  5.  18. 
ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  15. 

Choerilus  gratus  Alexandro  fuit  Epist.  ii.  1 
232.  quem  cum  risu  miror  Epist.  ad  Pis.  357. 

Chremes  avarus  Kpod.  1.  33.  iratus  tutnido 
delitigat  ore  Epist.  ad  Pis.  94.  Chremeta  se- 
Bem  Serm.  i.  10.  40. 

Chrysippus  Serm.  i.  3.  127.  Serm.  ii.  3.  287. 
Chrysippiporticus  et  grex  Serm.  ii.  3.  44.  hoc 
quoque  (superstitiosum  hominum  genus)  ponit 
in  gente  Meneni  Chrysippo  Epist.  i.  2.  4. 

Cibyraticus.  Cibyratica  negotia  Epist.  i.  6. 

33. 

Cicuta.  Cicutae  nodosi  tabulas  centum 
Serm.  ii.  3.  69.  Cicutam  ib.  175. 

Cinara.  bonae  sub  regno  Cinarae  Carm. 
iv.  1.  4.  protervae  fugam  Epist.  i.  7.  28.  Ci- 
narae  breves  annos  fata  dederunt  Carm.  iv. 
13.  22.  rapaci  Epist.  i.  14.  33.  Cinaram 
Carm.  iv.  13.  21. 

Circaeus.  Circaea  moe nia  (Tusculum)  E- 
pod.  1.  30. 

Circe.  Circes  pocula  Epist.  i.  2.  23.  Cir- 
«;en  vitream  Carm.  i.  17.  20.  Circa  volente 
Epod.  17.  17. 

Circeii.  Circeiis  ostrea  oriuntur  Serm.  ii.  4. 
33. 

Claudius  barbarorum  agmina  vasto  impetu 
diruit  Carm.  iv.  14.  29.  Augusti  privignus 
Epist.  i.  3.  2.  Claudi  Neronis  virtute  Arme- 
nius  cecidit  Epist.  i.  12.  26.  Claudi  Epist.  i. 

9.1. 

Claudius.  Claudiae  manus  Carm.  iv.  4.  73. 

Clasomenae  Serm.  i.  7.  5. 

Cleopatra  Serm.  i.  37.  7. 

Clio  Carm.  i.  12.  2. 

Clusinus.  Clusinis  fontibus  Epist.  i.  15.  9. 

Cocceius  Nerva  (juri.sconsultus)  Serm.  i.  5. 
23.  Cocceii  plenissima  viilaib.  50, 

Cocytos,  aler>  fiumine  languido  errans 
Carm.  ii.  14.  17. 

Codrus,  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori  Carm. 
iii.  19.  2. 

Coelius  Serm.  i.  4.  69. 

Colchis  impudica  (  <hdea)  Epod.  16.  58.  3. 

Colchus  Carm.  ii.  20.  17  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
118.  Colchi  monstrum  submisere  Carm.  iv. 
4-  6&    Colcha  venena  Carm.  ii.  13.  8. 


Colophon  Epist.  i.  11.  3. 

Concanus.  Concanum  laetum  equino  sau- 
guine  Carm.  iii.  4.  34. 

Cup.a  aurea  fruges  Italiae  pleno  defudit 
c.irnu  Epist.  i.  12.  29.  beata  pleno  cornu  ap- 
paret  C.  S.  60. 

Coranus  Serm.  ii.  5.  57. 

Corinthus  captiva  Epist.  ii.  1.  193.  Corin- 
thi  himans  moenia  Carm.  i.  7.  2.  Corinthum 
EpisU.  17.  36. 

Corvinus  vid.  Messala. 

d.rybantes  Cnrm  i.  16.  8. 

Corycius  crocus  Sei  m.  ii.  4. 68. 

Cotiso.  Cotisonis  Daci  agmen  occidit 
Carm.  iii.  8.  18. 

Cotytt,ius>  Cotyttia  (sacra)  Epod.  17.  56. 

Cous  Amyntas  Epod  12.  18.  Coa  taecula 
Serm  ii.  8.  9.  Coo  (sc.  vino)  albo  Serm.  ii. 
4.  29  Coae  purpurae  Carm.  iv.  13.  13.  Cois 
(lestibus)  Serm.i,  2.  101. 

Cragus  viridis  Carm  i.  21.  8. 

Crawor  Epist.  i.  2.  4 

Crassus.  Crassi  rniles  Carm.  5.  5. 

Cratervs  Serm.  ii.  3.  161. 

Cratinus  Serm.  i.  4.  1.  vini  potor  insignis 
Epist.  i.  19.  1. 

Creon.  Creontis  magrji  filia  Epod.  5.  64. 

Cressus.  Cressa  nota  Carm.  i.  36.  10. 

Creta.  Creten  centum  urbibus  potentem 
Carm.  iii  27.  34.  centum  urbibus  nobilem 
Epod.  9.  29. 

Crelicus.  Creticum  mare  Carm.  i.  26.  2. 

Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat  Serm.  i.  4. 
14.  Crispini  lippi  scrinia  Serm.  i.  1.  120.  ja- 
nitor  Serm.  ii8  7.  45.  Crispinum  ineptum 
Serm.  i.  3.  139. 

Croesus.  Croesi  Sardis  regia  Epist.  i.  11. 
2. 

CuraaeEpist.  i.  15.  11. 

Cupido  circum  volat  Venerem  Carnj.  i.  2. 
34.  ferus  Carm.  ii.  8.  14.  Cupidinis  Hberi  sa- 
crum  Epod.  17.  57.  Cupidinem  lentum  solli- 
citas  Carm.  iv.  155.  Cupidinum  dulciura  ma- 
ter  saeva  Carm.  iv.  1.5.  cf.  Carm.  i.  19.  1. — 
Cupido  sordidus  (avariiia)  Carm.  ii.  16.  15. 

Cupiennius  Libo,  Serm.  i.  2.  36. 

Curius  Dentalus  (M.).  Curium  incomtis 
capillis  Carm.  i.  12.  41.  maribus  CuriisEpist. 
i.  1.  U. 

Curtillus  Serm.  ii.  8.  52. 

Cyclades.  Cycladas  nitentes  Carm.  i.  14. 
20.  fulgentes  Carm.  iii.  28.  14. 

Cyclops  (Polyphemus).  Epist.  ad  Pis.  145. 
Cyclopaagrestetn  Epist.  ii.  2.  125.  Cyclo- 
pum  graves  officinas  Carm.  i.  4.  7. — Cy- 
clopa  saltaret  Serm.  i.  5.  63.  agrestem  mo- 
vetur  Epist.  ii.  2.  125. 

Cydonius  arcos  Carm.  iv.  9.  17. 

Cylleneus.  Cyllenea  fide  Epoe.  13. 13. 

Cynthius.  Cynthiae  (Dianae)  celeris  spicu- 
la  Carm.  iii.  28.  12.  Cynthium  (Apollintm) 
intonsum  Carm.  i.  11.  2. 

Cyprius.  Cypria  trabe  Carm.  i.  1.  13.  Cy- 
priae  merces  Carm.  iii.  29.  60. 

Cyprus.  Cypri  Diva  potens  Carm.  i.  3. 
1.    Cyprum  deseruit  Venus  Carm.  i.  19. 10. 
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Cypron  dilectara  sperne  Carm.  i.  30.  2.  bea- 
tam  Carm.  iii.  26.  9. 

Cyrus  (Persici  regni  conditor).  Cyri  so- 
iium  Carm.  ii.  2.  17.  Cyro  regnata  Bactra 
Carm.  iii.  29.  27. 

Cyrus  (juvenis  protervus).  Cyri  amor  Ly- 
corida  torret,  Cyrus  in  Pholoen  declinat 
Carm  i.  33.  6.  Cyrum  protervum  Carm.  i. 
17.  25. 

Cyiliereus.  Cytherea  Venus  Carm.  i.  4.  5. 
Cythereae  puer  ales  Carm.  iii.  12.  3. 


D 


Dacus  asper  Carm.  i.  35.  9.  qui  dissimulat 
metum  Marsae  cohortis  Carm.  ii.  20.  18. 
znissilibus  melior  sagittis  Carm.  iii.  6.  14. 
Dacis  Serm.  ii.  6.  53. 

Daedaleus.  Daedaleo  Tcaro  Carm.  ii.  20. 
13.     Daedalea  ope  Carm.  iv.  2.  2. 

Dacdalus.  expertus  pennis  vacuum  aera 
Carm.  i.  3.  34. 

Dalmaticus.  Dalmatico  triumpho  Carm.  ii. 
1.16. 

Dama  sodalis  Serm.  ii.  5.  101.  Damae 
Serm.  i.  6.  38.  spurco  Serm.  i.  5.  18.  Dama 
judice  Serrn.  ii.  7.  54. 

Damalis  multi  meri  Carm.  i.  36.  13.  las- 
civi*  hederis  ambitiosior  ibid.  18.  Damalin 
ib.  17. 

Damasippus  insanit  veteres  statuas  emen- 
do  Serro.  ii.  3.  64.  Damasippi  creditor  ib. 
65.     Damasippe  ib.  16. 

Danae.  Danaen  inclusam  Carm.  iii.  16.  1. 
Danaus.  Danai  infame  genus  Carm.  ii.  14. 
13.  puellas  Carm.  iii.  11  23. 

Danubius.  Dauubium  profundum  Carm.  iv. 
15.  21. 

Dardanus  (Trojanus).  Dardanae  genti 
Carm.  i.  15.  10.  Dardanas  turres  Carra.  iv. 
6.7. 

Daunias  militaris  Carm.  i.  22.  14. 
Daunius.  Dauniae  Camenae  decus  Carm. 
iv.  6.  27.     Dauniae  caedes  Carm.  ii.  1.  34. 

Daunus  aquae  pauper  Carm.  iii.  30.  11. 
Dauni  Appuli  regna  Carm.  iv.  14.  26. 

Davus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  114.  237.  Serm.  ii.  7. 
2.  sis  comicus  Serm.  ii.  5.91.  amicum  man- 
cipium  domino  Serm.  ii.  7.  2.  audit  nequara 
et  cessator  Serm.  ii-  7.  100.  Davum  capit 
meretricula  Serm.  ii.  7.  46.  Davo  eludente 
Chremata  Serm.  i.  10.40. 

Decius  homo  novus  Serm.  i.  6.  20. 
Decor  fugit  retro  Carm.  ii.  11.  6. 
Deiphobus  acer  Carm.  iv.  9.  22. 
Delius  Apollo  Carm.  iii.  4.  64.     Deliae  de- 
ae  tutela  Carm.  iv.  8.  33.    Deliis  foliis  Carm. 
iv.  3.  6. 

Dellius  (Q.).  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  3. 
Delos.  Delon,  natalem  Apollinis  Carm.  i. 
21.  10. 

Delphi.  Delphos  Apolline  insignes  Carm. 
i.  7.  3.  Delphis  sortilegis  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
219. 

Pdpfiicus.  Delpbica  lauro  Carm.  iii.  30, 15. 


Demctrius  (modulator)  Serm.    i.    10.    79. 
Demetri  ib.  90. 

Dcmelrius  (servus  Philippi)  Scrm.  i.  7.  52. 

Dcmocntus  rideret  Epist.  ii.    1.   194.  ex- 

cludit  sanos  Ilelicone  poetas  Epist.  ad  Pis. 

297.     Democriti  agellos  edit  pecus  Epiet.   i. 

12.  12. 

Diana  iracunda  Epist.  ad  Pis.  454.  silva- 
rum  potens  C.  S.  1.  pudicum  Hippolytum 
infernis  tenebris  liberat  Carm.  iv.  7.  25.  quae 
Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque  C.  S.  70.  si- 
lentium  regit,  arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra  Epod. 
5.  51.  Dianae  ara  Epist.  ad  Pis.  16.  laudes 
C.  S.  75.  integrae  tentator  Orion  Carm.  iii, 
4.  71.  numina  non  movenda  Epod.  17.  3.  in 
eam  Carm.  i.  21.  Carm.  iii.  22. 

Diespiler  Carm.  i.  34.  5. 

Digentia,  gelidusrivus  Epist.  i.  18. 104. 

Dindymene  Carm.  i.  16.  5. 

Diomedes  cum  Glauco  pugnavit  Serm.  i. 
7.  16.  Diomedis  reditus  ab  interitu  Melea- 
gri  Epist.  ad  Pis.  146.  Canusium  a  Diomede 
forti  conditum  Serm.  i.  5.  92. 

Dionaeus.  Dionaeo  antro  Carm.  ii.  1.  39. 

Dionysius.  Dionysi  filius  Serm.  i.  6.  38. 

Dircacus.  Dircaeum  cycnum  Carm.  iv.  2. 
25. 

Dolichos  Epist.  i.  18.  19. 

Dorius.  Dorium  carmen  Epod.  9. 6. 

Dossennus  Epist.  ii.  1.  173. 

Drusus  Genaunos  vicit  Carm.  iv.  14.  10. 
Drusum  Rhaetis  bella  sub  Alpibus  gerentem 
Carra.  iv.  4.  18. 


E 


Echionius.  Echioniae  Thebae  Carm.  iv.  4. 
64. 

Edoni  Carm.  ii.  7.  27. 
Egcria  Serm.  i.  2.  126. 
Electra  Serm.  ii.  3.  140. 
Eleus.  Elea  palma  Carm.  iv.  2. 17. 
Empedocles  Epist.  i.   12.  20.  ardentem  fri~ 
gicius  Aetnam  insiluit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  465. 

Enceladus,  jaculator  audax  Carm.   iii.  4, 
56 

Enipeus  Carm.  iii.  7.  23. 
Enniu-s  (Q.)  pater  nunquam,  nisi  potus,  ad 
arma  prosiluit  dicenda  Epist.  i.  19.  7.  et  sa- 
piens  et  fortis  et  alter  Hornerus  Epist.  ii.  1. 
50.  Enni  versus  Serm.  i.  10.  54.  Iingua  pa- 
trium  ditavit  sermonem  Epist.  ad  Pis.  56.  in 
scenam  missus  magno  cura  pondere  versus 
ibid.  259. 

Eous.  Eois  partibus  Carm.  i.  35.  31.  fluc* 
tibusEpod.  2.51. 

Ephesos  Carm.  i.  7.  2. 
Epicharmus.  Epicharmi  Siculi  Epist.  ii.  1. 
58. 
Epicurus.  Epicuri  de  grege  Epist.  i.  4.  16. 
Epidaurius  serpens  Serm.  i.  3.  27. 
Erycinus.  Erycina  ridens  Carm.  i.  2.  33. 
Erymanthus.    Erymanthi     Di?rae     filvae 
C*rm,i.21.7, 
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Esquiliae.  Esquilias  atras  Serm. 
Esquiliis  salubribus  Serm.  i.  8.  14. 

Esquilinus.  Esquilini  venefici  pontifex 
Epod.  17.  58.  Esquilinae  alites  Epod.  5. 
100. 

Etruscus.  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus  Epod. 
16.  4.  Etruscum  mare  Carm.  iii.  29.  35.  ]i- 
tus  C.  S.  38.  cf.  Carm.  i.  11.  14.  et  Epod. 
16.  40,     Etruscos  fines  Serm.  i«  6.  1. 

Eumenides.  Eumenidum  capillis  intorti  an- 
gues  Carm.  ii.  13.  36. 

Eupolis  Serm.  i.  4.  1.  eu?n  secum  porlavit 
Horatius  Serm.  ii.  3.  12. 

Europa  ^Agenoris  filia)  tauro  doloso  cre- 
didit  niveum  latus  Carm.  iii.  27.  25.  Europe 
vilis  Carm.  iii.  27.  57. 

Europa  (orbis  terrarum  pars).  Europen 
ab  Afro  secernit  liquor  Carm.  iii.  3.  47. 

Eurus  minabitur  fluctibus  Hesperiis  Carrn. 
i.  28.  25.  equitavit  per  Siculas  undas  Carm. 
iv.  4.  43.  niger  Epod.  10.  5.  aquosus  Epod. 
16.  56.  Euro  hiemis  sodali  Carm.  i.  25.  20. 
Euro  agente  nimbos  Carm.  ii.  16.  23.  ab  Eu- 
ro  demissa  terapestas  Carm.  iii.  17. 11.  im- 
pulsa  cupressus  Carm.  iv.  6. 10. 
Euterpe  Carm.  i.  1.  33. 
Eutrapclus  (P.  Volumnius)  Epist.  i.  18. 
31. 

Evander.  Evandri  manibus  tritum  catillum 
Serm.  i.  3.  91 . 
Evias  exsomnis  stupet  Carm.  iii.  25.  9. 
Evius  non  levis  monet  Sithoniis  Carm. 
18.  9.  dissipat  curas  Carm.  ii.  11.  17. 


6.  35.        Febres.  Febrium  uova  cohors  Carm.  i.  111. 


30. 
Ferentinum  Epist.  i.  17.  8. 
Ferentum.  Ferenti  humilis  pingue  arvum 
Carm.  iii.  4.  16. 
Feronia  Serm.  i.  5.  24. 
Fescenninus.  Fescennina  carmina  Epist.  ii. 
1.  145. 
Fidenae  Epist.  i.  II.  S. 
Flaccus  (Horatius)  Epod.  15. 12. 
Flavius.  Flavf  ludum  Serm.  i.  6.  72. 
Florus  (Julius).  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  3.  et  Epist 
ii.  2. 
Folia.  Foliam  Ariminensem  Epod.  5.  42. 
Forentum.  Forenti  humilis  pingue  arvum 
Carm.  iii.  4.  16. 

Formiae.  Formiarum  moenia  Carm.  iii.  17. 
6. 

Formianus.  Formiani  colies  Carra.  i.  20. 
11, 

Forum  Appi  differtum  nautis,  cauponibus 
atque  malignis  Serm.  i.  5.  3. 
Fufidius  Serm.  i.  2.  12. 
Fufius  ebrius  Serm.  ii.  3.  60. 
Fundanius  (C).  Fundani  Serm.  i.  10.  42. 
Serm.  ii.  8.  19. 
Fundi  Serm.  i.  5.  34. 

Furia.  Furiam  Serm.  ii.  3.   141.    Furiae 
dant  alios  torvo  spectacula  Marti  Carm.  i. 
28.  17.  Furiarum  voces  Serm.  i.  8.  45.  Furiis 
malis  Serm.  ii.  3.  135. 
Furmlis   Furiale  caput  Carm.  iii.  11.  17. 
Furius  vid.  Bibaculus. 
Furnius  Serm.  i.  10.  86« 
Fuscus  vid.  Aristius. 


Fabia  (tribus)  Epist.  i.  6.  52. 
Fabius.  Fabium  loquacem  Serm.  i.  1.   14. 
Fabio  vel  judice  vincam  Serm.  i.  2.  34. 
Fabricius  (C.)  Carm.  i.  12.  40. 
Fabricius.  a  Fabricio  ponle  Serm.  ii.  3. 36. 
Falernus.  Falernum  (sc.  vinum)   Serm.  ii. 

18.  16.  interiore  nota  Carm-  ii.  3.  8.  Falerni 
severi  partem  Carm.  i  27.  10.  ardentis  po- 
cula  Carm.  ii.  11.  19.  nota  Chio  commista 
Serm.  i.  10.  24.  veteris  Serm.  ii.  3.  115.  bi- 
buli  potores  Epist.  i.  18.  91.  Falerno  diluta 
Hymettia  mella  Serm.  ii,  2.  15.  Falerna  vitis 
Carm.  iii.  1.  43  faece  Serm.  ii.  4.  55  Faler- 
no  musto  Serm.  ii.  4.  19.  Falernae  vites 
Carm.  i.  20.  10.  Falernis  uvis  Carm.  ii.  6. 

19.  Falerni  fundi  mille  jugera  Epod.  4.  13. 
Fannius  Quadratus  beatus  Serm.  i.  4.  21. 

ineptus,  Hermogenis  Tigelli  conviva  Serm. 
i.  10.  80. 

Faunus  velox  Carm.  i.  17.  28.  Mercuria- 
lium  custos  virorum  Carm.  ii.  17.  28.  Nym- 
pharum  fugientium  amator  i  arra.  iii.  18.  1. 
Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis  Carm.  i.  4.  11. 
Fauni  silvis  deducti  Epist.  ad  Pis.  244. 
Faunis  Epist.  i.  19.  4.  ad  Faunura  Carm.  iii. 
18. 

Fausta  Serm.  i.  2.  64. 

Faustitas  alma  Carm.  iv.  5. 18. 

Favonius.  Favoni  grata  vice  Carm.  i.  4.  1, 
Favonii  caadidi  Carra.  iii.  7.  2. 


Gdbii.  Gabios  Epist.  i.  15.  9.  puerum  natum 
Epist.  ii.  2.  3.  cura  iis  ictum  foedus  a  TarquU 
nio  Superbo  Epist.  ii.  1.  25. 

Gades  Carm.  ii.  6.  1.  Epist.  i.  11.  7.  Gadi» 
bus  remotis  Carm.  ii.  2.  11. 

Gaelulus  leo  Carm.  i.  23.  10.  Getulae  leae- 
nae  catulos  Carm.  iii.  20.  2.  Gaetulo  murice 
Epist.  ii.  2.  181.  Gaetulas  syrtes  Carm.  ii. 
20. 15. 

Gnlaesus.  Galaesi  flumen  dulcepellitisovi- 
bus  Carm.  ii.  6. 10. 

Galatea.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  27. 
Galba  (Serv.)  Serm.  i.  2.  46. 
Galli.  1)  Galliae  incolae  :  Gallos  fracta 
cuspide  pereuntes  Serm.  ii.  1.  14.  2)  Gallo* 
Graeci  :  Galli  canentes  Caesarem  Epod.  9* 
18.  3)  Cybeles  sacerdotes :  Gallis  Serm.  i. 
2.  121. 

Galiia.  Galliae  non  paventis  funera  Carm» 
iv.  14. 49. 

Gallicus.   Gallica  ora  Carm.  i.  8.  6.    GaJli» 
cis  pascuis  Carm.  iii.  16.  35. 
Gallina  Threx  Serm.  ii.  6.  44. 
Gallonius.  Galloni  praeconis  mensa  Serm* 
ii.  2.  47. 

Ganymedes.  Ganymede  flavo  Carm.  iv.  4. 
4. 
Garganus.  Gargani  querceta  Carm.  ii»  9^  7. 
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Garganus.  Garganum  nemus  Epist.  ii.  1. 
202.  ° 

Gargilius  Epist.  i.  6.  58. 
Geloni  ultimi  Carra.  ii.  20.  19.     Gelonos 
mtra  praescriptum   equitare  exiguis   campis 
Carm.  ii.   9.  23.    pharetratos   Carm.   iii.   4. 
35. 

Genauni.  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus 
Carm.  iv.  14.  10. 

Genius,  qui  comes  natale  astrum  tempe- 
rat  Epist  ii.  2.  187.  diurno  vino  placari  coe- 
pit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  210.  Genium  fioribus  et 
vino  piabat  Epist.  ii.  1.  144.  cras  mero  cura- 
bis  et  porco  bimestri  Carm.  iii.  17.  14.  per 
Genium  te  obsecro  Serm.  i.  7.  95. 

Germania  horrida  Carm.  iv.  5.  26.  fera 
Epod.  16. 7. 

Geryon.  Geryonen  ter  amplum  Carm.  ii. 
14.  8. 

Getae  Carm.  iv.  15.  22.  rigidi  Carm.  iii. 
24.  11.  b 

Gigantes.  Gigantum  impia  cohors  Carm.  ii. 
19.  22. 
Glaucus  Lycius  Serm.  i.  7.  17. 
Glycera.  1)  Tibulli  amica  :  Glycera  im- 
mitis  Carm.  i.  33.  2.  2)  Horatii  amica  :  Gly- 
cerae  vocantis  multo  ture  Carm.  i.  30.  3. 
meae  lentus  amor  me  torret  Carm.  iii.  19. 28. 
de  ea  Carm.  i.  19. 

Glycon.  Glyconis  invicti  membra  Epist.  i. 
1.30. 

Gnalia  lymphis  iratis  exstructa  Serm.  i.  5. 
97. 

Gnidius  Gyges  Carm.  ii.  5.  20. 
Gnidos.  Gnidi  regina  Carm.  i.  30.  1.    Gni- 
don  Carm.  iii.  28.  13. 

Gnosius  calamus  Carm.  i.  15.  17. 
Gorgonius  (C.)  hircum  olet  Serm.  i.2.  27. 
Serm.  i.  4.  92. 

Gracchus  (Tt'6.)  Epist.  ii.  2.  89. 
Graecia  conjurata  tuas  rupere  nuptias  et 
regnum  Priami  vetus  Carm.  i.  15.  6.  memor 
Castoris  et  magni  Herculis  Carm.  iv.  5.  35. 
collisa  Barbariae  longo  duello  Epist.  i.  2.  7. 
positis  bellis  nugari  coepit  Epist.  ii.  1.  93. 
capta  ib.  156. 

Graecus.  Graecorum  antiquissima  scripta 
sunt  optima  Epist.  ii.  1.  28.  magnas  catervas 
Serm.  i.  10.  35.  Graecis  intacti  carminis 
auctor  Serm.  i.  10.  66. —  Graeca  testa  Carm. 
i.  20.  2.  Graeco  fonte  Epist.  ad  Pis.  53.  tro- 
cho  Carra.  iii.  24.  56.  Graecis  chartis  acu- 
mina  admovit  Romanus  Epist.  ii.  1.  161.  li- 
terulis  Epist.  ii.  2.  7.  Graecos  versiculos 
Serm.i.  10.31. 

Graius.  Graiorum  fortium  praemia  Carm. 
iv.  8.  4.  Graiis  Epist.  i.  19.  90.  dedit  Musain- 
genium  Epist.  ad  Pis.  223.  —  Graia  manus 
victorum  Epod.  10.  12.  Graiae  Camenae 
Carm.  ii.  16.  38.  fessis  Carm.  ii.  2.  12. 

Gralia  cum  Nymphis  audet  ducere  cho- 
ros  Carm.  iv.  7.  5.  nudis  juncta  sororibus 
Carm.  iii.  19.  16.  Gratiae  solutiszonis  Carm. 
i.  30.  6.  Gratiae  decentes  Nymphis  junctae 
Carm.  i.  4.6.  segnes  nodum  solvere  Carm. 
iii.  21.  22. 


Grosphus  (Pompeius)  Epist.i.  12.22.  Pom- 
pei  prime  meorum  sodaliura  Carm.  ii.  7.  5. 
ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  16. 

Gyges  (unus  ex  Gigantibus)  centiraanus 
Carm.  ii.  17.  14.  testis  mearum  sententiarum 
Carm.  iii.  4.  69.  Carm.  ii.  17.  14. 

Gyges  Gnidius  Carm.  ii.  5.  20.  Gygen  ju- 
venem  constantis  fide  Carra.  iii.  7.  5. 


H 


Hadria  Epist.  i.  18.  63.  Hadriae  arbiter 
Notus  Carm.  i.  3.  15.  curvantis  Calabros  si- 
nus  Carm.  i.  33.  15.  ater  sinus  Carm.  iii.  27. 
19.  rauci  fluctibus  fractis  Carm.  ii.  14.  14. 
Hadria  objecta  Carm.  ii.  11.  2.  improbo  ira- 
cundior  Carm.  iii.  9.  23. 

Hadrianus.  Hadriano  mari  Carm.  i.  16.  4. 

Haedus.  Haedi  orientis  impetus  Carm.  iii. 
1.28. 

Haemonia.  Haemoniae  nivales  campi 
Carm.  i.  37.  20. 

Haemus.  Haemo  gelido  Carm.  i.  12.6. 

Hagna.  Hagnae  polypus  Serm.  i.  3. 40. 

Hannibal  perfidus  Carm.  iv.  4.  49.  paren- 
tibus  abominatus  Epod.  16.  8.  Hannibalis 
rejectae  retrorsum  minae  Carm.  iv.  8.  16. 
Hannibalem  durum  Carm.  ii.  12.  2.  dirum 
Carm.  iii.  6.  36. 

Harpyiae.  Harpyfs  rapacibus  Serm.  ii.  2. 
40. 

,  Hasdrubal  a  C.  Claudio  Nerone  devictus 
Carm.  iv.  4.  38.  Hasdrubale  interemto  ibid. 
72. 

Hebrus  (Thraciae  fluvius)  Epist.  i.  16.  13. 
vinctus  nivali  compede  Epist.  i.  3.  3.  He- 
brum  Carm.  iii.  25.  10. 

Hebrus  (adolescens  formosus)  Hebri  Lipa- 
raei  nitor  Carm.  iii.  12.  5. 

Hecate.  Hecaten  Serm.  i.  8.  33. 

Heclor  ademtus  Carm.  ii.  4.  10.  ferox 
Carm.  iv.  9.  22.  Hectorem  homicidam 
Epod.  17. 12.  Hectora  Priamiden  Serm.  i. 
7.12. 

Hectoreus.  Hectoreis  opibus  Carm.  iii.  3. 
26. 

Helena  Lacaena  adultera  Carm.  iv.  9.  16. 
Helenae  fratres  lucida  sidera  Carra.  i.  3.  2. 
infamis  vice  Epod.  17.  42.  Helenen  hospi- 
tam  Carm.  i.  15.  2.  ante  Helenam  Serm.  i.  3. 
107. 

Helicon.  Heliconis  umbrojae  orae  Carm.  i. 
12.  5.  Helicona  virentem  Epist.  ii.  1.  218. 
Helicone  Epist.  ad  Pis.  296. 

Heliodorus  rhetor  Graecorum  linguae  doc- 
tissimus  Serm.  i.  5.  2. 

Hdlas  (puella)  Serm.  ii.  3.  277. 

Hercules  vagus  Capra.  iii.  2.  9.  impiger 
Carm.  iv.  8.  30.  delibutus  atro  Nessi  cruore 
Epod.  17.  31.  Herculis  ritu  Carm.  iii.  14. 1. 
efficacis  Epod.  3.  17.  armis  ad  postem  fixis 
Epist.  i-  1.  5.  Herculem  vinci  dolentem 
Carm.  iv.  4.  62.  Hercule  amieo  dives  Serm. 
ii.  6.  13. 

Herculeus  labor  Carm.  i.  3.  36.  Herculea 
manu  Carm,  ii.  12.  6. 


INDEX 


Hermogenes  Tigellius  (M.)  morosus  Serm. 
i.  3.  3.  cantor  atque  optimus  modulator 
Serm.  i.  3.  129.  Hermogenis  Tigelli  morte 
Serm.  i.  2.  3.  Hermogenis  Tigellf  conviva 
Fannius  ibid.  80.  manus  ibid.  90. 

Herodes.  Herodis  palmeta  pinguia  Epist.  ii. 
2.  184. 

Hesperia.  1)  Jlalia  :  Hesperiae  luctuosae 
Di  multa  mala  dederunt  Carm.  iii.  6.  8.  ferias 
praestes  Carm.  iv.  5.  38.  2)  Hispania  : 
Hesperia  ab  ultima  Carm.  i.  36.  4. 

Hesperius.  1)  de  Italia  :  Hesperiae  ruinae 
sonitum  Carm.  ii.  1.  32.  Hesperiis  fluctibus 
Carm.  i.  28.  26.  2)  de  Hispania  :  Hesperiae 
undae  tyrannus  Carm.  ii.  17.  20.  Hesperio 
a  cubili  Solis  Carm.  iv.  15. 16. 
Hippolyta  Carm.  iii.  7.  18. 
Hippolytus.  Hippolytum  pudicum  Carm. 
iv.  7.  26. 

Hirpinus  (Quinctius).  ad  eum  Carm.  ii. 
11.  et  Epist.  i.  16. 

Hispanus.  Hispanae  navis  magister  Carm. 
iii.  6.  31.  orae  vetus  hostis  Carm.  iii.  8.  21. 
Hispana  ab  ora  repetit  Caesar  Penates  Carm. 
iii.  14.  3. 

Homerus  Maeonius  Carm.  iv.  9.  6.  vinosus 
Epist.  i.  19.  6.  alter  Epist.  ii.  1.  50.  monstra- 
vit,  res  gestae  regum  ettristiabella  quo  scribi 
possent  numero  Epist.  ad  Pis.  74.  bonus  dor- 
mitat  ibid.  359.  insignis  ib.  401.  Homero 
magno  Serm.  i.  10.  52. 

Hora,  quae  rapit  almum  diem  Carm.  iv.  7. 
8. 

Horatius  Epist.  i.  14.  5.  Horati  vatis  mo- 
dorum  Carm.  iv.  6.  44. 

Hyades  tristes  Carm.  i.  3.  14. 
Hydaspes  (Indiae  fluvius)  fabulosus  Carm. 
i.  22.  8. 

Hydaspes  (servus  Indus)  fuscus  Serm.  ii.  8. 
14. 

Hydra.  non  Hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
vinci  dolentem  crevitin  Herculem  Carm.  iv. 
4.  61.     Hydram  diram  Epist.  ii.  1.  10. 
Hylaeus  nimius  mero  Carm.  ii.  12.  6. 
Hymettius.  Hymettiae  trabes  Carm.  ii.  18. 
3.  Hymettia  mella  Serm.  ii.  2.  15. 
Hymettus  Carm.  ii.  6. 14. 
Hyperboreus.  Hyperboreos  catnpos  Carm. 
ii.  20.  16. 

Hypsaea  Serm.  i.  2.  91. 


Janus  pater  Epist.  i.  16.  59.  matutine 
pater  Sertn.  ii.  6.  20.  —  de  templo  Jani  :  Ja- 
num  Epist.  i.  20.  1.  Quirini  vacuum  duel- 
lis  clausit  Carm.  iv.  15.  9.  pacis  custodem 
Epist.  ii.  2.  255.  —  de  vico  Jani  Romae  : 
ad  Janura  medium  res  mea  fracta  est  Serm. 
ii.  3.  18.  Janus  summus  ab  imo  Epist.  i.  1. 
54. 

Iapetus.  lapeti  genus  Carm.  i.  3.  27. 
Japyx   albus  Carm.    iii.    27.  20.    Iapyga 
Carm.  i.  3.  4. 

Iarbyta  Cordus.    Iarbitam  rupit  Timagenis 
aemula  lingua  Epist.  1 19. 15. 


Jason  Epod.  3.  12. 

Iber  peritus  me  discet  Carm.  ii.  20.  20,  — 
Iberis  loricis  Carm.  i.  29.  15. 

Iberia  ferax  venenorum  Epod.  5.  21.  Ibe- 
riae  ferae  bellutn  Carm.  iv.  5.  28.  durae  tellus 
Carm.  iv.  14.  50. 

Ibericus.  Ibericis  funibus  Epod.  4.  3. 
Jberus.  Iberi  pisces  Serm.  ii.  8.  46. 
Ibycus.  Ibyci  pauperis  uxor  Carm.  iii.  15, 
1. 

Icarius.  lcariis  fluctibus  Carm.  i.  1.  15. 
Icarus.  Icari  scopulis  surdior  Carm.  iii.  7, 
21.  Icaro  Daedaleo  ocior  Carm.  ii.  20.  13. 

Iccius.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  29.  et  Epist.  i. 
12. 

Ida  aquosa  Carm.  iii.  20.  16. 
Idaeus.  Idaeis  navibus  Carm.  i.  15.  2. 
Idomeneus  ingens  Carm.  iv.  9.  20. 
llerda  Epist.  i.  20.  13. 
Jlia  Serm.  i.  2.  126.    Romana  Carm.  iii.  9. 
8.  Iliae  Mavortisque  puer  Carm.  iv.  8.  22.  se 
nimium  querenti  Carm.  i.  2.  17. 

Iliacus.  Iliacum  carmen  Epist.  ad  Pis.  129, 
Iliacos  muros  Epist.  i.  2.  16.  Iliacas  domos 
Carm.  i.  15.  36. 

Ilion  non  semel  vexata  Carm.  iv.  9.  18«. 
•Ilio  Carm.  i.  15.  33.  Ilion  fatalis  incestusque 
judex  etmulier  peregrina  vertit  Carm.  iii.  3. 
18,  38.  obsessam  Epod.  14.  14.  Ilio  sub  sa- 
cro  bella  Carm.  ih\  19.  4.  cremato  Carm.  iv. 
4.  53.  usto  Epod.  10. 13. 

Iliona.  Ilionam  edormit  Serm.  ii.  3.  61. 
Ililhyia  lenis  maturos  partus  aperire  C.  S. 
14. 

Ilius.  Iliae  matres  Epod.  17.  11.  turmae 
C.  S.  37. 

Jllyricus.  Illyricis  undis  Carm-  i.  28.  22. 
Jnachia  furere  Epod.  11.  6.     Inachiam  ter 
nocte  potes  Epod.  12.  15.  Inachia  minus  lan- 
guis  ac  me  ib.  14. 

Inachus.  ab  Inacho  prisco  natus  Carm.  ii. 
3.  21.  quantum  distet  Codrus  Carm.  iii.  19. 
2. 

India.  Indiae  divitis  Carm.  iii-  24.  2. 
Indicus.  Indicum  ebur  Carm.  i.  31.  6. 
Jndus  Carm.  iv.  14.  42.     Indi  superbi  C. 
S.  56.     Indos  Carm.  i.  12.  56.    Epist.  i.  6. 
6. 

Ino  flebilis  Epist.  ad  Pis.  123. 
lo  vaga  Epist.  ii.  3.  124. 
Jocus  Carm.  i.  2.  34. 
lolcos  Epod.  5.  21. 

Ionicus  attagen  Epod.  11.  54.  Ionicos  mo= 
tus  Carm.  iii.  6.  21. 

Ionius  sinus  Epod.  10.  19. 
Isler  Carm.  iv.  14.  46, 
Isthmius  labor  Carm.  iv.  3.  3. 
Italia  Carm.  i.  37.  16.     Italiae  tutelaprae- 
sens  Carm.  iv.  14.  43.  ruinis  Carm.  iii.  5.  40. 
fruges  pleno  diffundit  Copia  cornu  Epist.  i. 
12.  29. 

Jtalus.  Italo  coelo  Carm.  ii.  7.  4.  Italum 
robur  Carm.  ii.  13.  19.  Itaia  tellure  Serm.  ii. 
6.  56.  Italae  vires  Carm.  iv.  15. 13.  Italos 
modos  Carm.  iii.  30.  13.  Italas  urbes  Carm- 
iv.  4.  42.  res  Epist.  ii.  1.  2. 


NOMINUM  PROPRIORUM. 
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Ithaca  non  aptus  locus  equis  Epist.  i.  7. 
41.     Ithacam  Serm.  ii.  5.  4. 

Iihacensis  Ulyssei  Epist.  i.  6.  63. 

ltys.  Ityn  Carm.  iv.  12.  5. 

Juba.  Jubae  tellus  Carm.  i.  22.  15. 

Judaeus.  Apella  Serm.  i.  5.  100.  Judaei 
Serm.  i.  4.  143.  Judaeis  curtis  Serm.  i.  9. 
70. 

Jugurtha  Carm.  ii.  1.  28. 

Jugurthinus.  Jugurthino  bello  Epod.  9. 
23. 

Julius.  Julium  sidus  Carm.  i.  12.  47.  Julia 
edicta  Carm.  iv.  15.  22. 

Juno  Afris  amica  Carm.  ii.  1.  25.  matrona 
Carm.  iii.  4.  59.  Junonis  in  honorem  Carm. 
i.  7.  8.  sacra  Serm.  i.  3.  11.  Junone  elocuta 
gratum  Carm.  iii.  3.  17. 

Jupiter  Carm.  i.  2.30.  Iitora  piae  secrevit 
genti  Epod.  16.  63.  seu  plures  hiemes  seu 
ultimam  tribuit  Carm.  i.  11.4.  ruenstremen- 
do  tumultu  Carm.  i.  16.  12.  ver  ubi  longum 
praebet  Carm.  ii.  16.  18.  informes  reducit 
hiemes  idem  submovet  Carm.  ii.  10.  16.  puro 
numine  glaciet  nives  Carm.  iii.  10.  8.  iratus 
Serm.  i.  1.  20.  benigno  numine  defendit  ma- 
nus  Claudiae  Carm.  iv.  4.  74.  Jovis  magni 
Carm.  i.  10.  5.  arcanis  Carm.  i.  28.  9.  supre- 
mi  dapibus  Carm.  i.  32.  14.  tutela  Carm.  ii. 
17.  22.  imperium  in  ipsos  reges  est  Carm.  iii. 
1.6.  fulminantis  magna  manu  Carm.  iii.  3. 
6.  consilio  Carm.  iii.  25.  6.  invicti  uxor 
Carm.  iii.  27.  73.  epulis  Carra.  iv.  8.  29.  to- 
nantis  Epod.  2.  29.  leges  Epod.  17.  69.  au- 
rae  C.  S.  32.  solium  Epist.  i.  17.  34.  Jovi 
supremo  Carra.  i.  21.  4.  nostro  Carm.  iv.  15. 
6.  obligatam  redde  dapem  Cerm.  ii.  7.  17. 
intulerat  terrorem  juventus  horrida  brachiis 
Carm.  iii.  4.  49.  sic  gratum  Epod.  9.  3.  Jo- 
vem  C.  S.  73.  non  patimur  per  nostrum  sce- 
lus  ponere  fulmina  Carm.  i.  3.  40.  per  im- 
probaturum  haec  Epod.  5.  8.  adversum  pre- 
ces  Epod.  10.  18.  orare  satis  est  Epist.  i.  18. 
111.  Jupiter  maxime  Serm.  i.  2.  18.  O  pa- 
ter  et  rex  Serra.  ii.  1.  42.  ingentes  qui  das 
adimisque  dolores  Serm.  ii.  3.  288.  non  pro- 
bante  Carm.  i.  2.  19.  aequo  Carm.  i.  28.  29. 
Epist.  ii.  1.  68.  incolurai  Carm.  iii.  5.  12. 
uno  sapiens  minor  est  Epist.  i.  1.  106.  —  Ju- 
piter  malus  urget  mundi  latus  Carm.  i.  22. 
20.  Jovem  imbres  nivesque  deducunt  Epod. 
13.  2.  sub  Jove  frigido  Carm.  i.  1.  25.  —  Ju- 
piter  de  Augusto  Epist.  i.  19. 43. 

Justitia  potens  Carm.  ii.  17. 15.  soror  fidei 
Carm.  i.  24.  6. 

Ixion  perfidus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  124.  vultu  ri- 
sit  invito  Carm.  iii.  11.  21. 


Labeo.  Labeone  insanior  Serm.  i.  3.  82. 

Laberius.  Laberf  mimi  Serm.  i.  10.  6. 

Lacaenus.  Lacaena  Helene  Carm.  iv.  9. 
16.  Lacaenae  (sc.  mulieris)  more  comam  re- 
ligata  Carm.  ii.  11.  24.  adulterae  (Helenae) 
famosus  hospes  Carm.  iii.  3.  25. 

Lacedaemon  patiens  Carra.  i.  7.  9. 


Lacedaemonius.  Laeedemonium  Tarentum 
Carm.  iii.  5.  56. 

Lacon  fulvus  Epod.  6.  5.  Laconi  Phalanto 
Carm.  ii.  6.  11. 

Laconicus.  Laconicas  purpuras  Carm.  ii.  6. 

Laelius  (C.)  Serm.  ii.  1.  65.  Laeli  mitis  sa- 
pientia  ib.  72. 

Laertides.  Laertiden  Carra.  i.  15.  21.  O 
Laertiade  Serm.  ii.  5.  59. 

Laestrigonius.  Laestrigonia  amphora  Cartn. 
iii.  16.  34. 

Laevinus  (P.  Valerius).  Laevino  mallet 
honorem,  quam  Decio  mandare  populus 
Serm.  i.  6.  19.  Laevinum  Valeri  genus  ibid. 
12. 

Lalage  proterva  fronte  petet  marittim 
Carm.  ii.  5.  16.  Lalagen  meam  canto  Carm. 
i.  22.  10.  dulce  ridentem  et  dulceloquentem 
ib.  23. 

Lamia  (Q.  Aelius).  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura 
Epist.  i.  14.  6.  Lamiae  dulci  Carm.  i.  36.  7. 
ad  eum  Carm.  i.  26.   Carm.  iii.  27. 

Lamia  (monstrum).  Lamiae  pransae  vi- 
vum  puerum  extrahat  alvo  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
340. 

Lamus.  Lamo  vetusto  Carm.  iii.  17.  1. 

Lanuvinus.  Lanuvino  ab  agro  Carm.  iii. 
27.3. 

Laomedon  Carm.  iii.  3.  22. 

Lapithae.  Lapithas  saevos  Carm.  ii.  12. 
5.  cum  Lapithis  Centaurea  rixa  Carm.  i. 
18.  8. 

Lar.  ante  Larem  proprium  vescor  Serm. 
ii.  6.  66.  Laribus  Carm.  iv.  5.  34.  ex  voto 
catenam  donasset  Serm.  i.  5.  66.  aequis  im- 
moletporcum  Serm.  ii.  3.  165.  Lares  patrios 
Epod.  16.  19.  renidentes  Epod.  2.  66.  si  ture 
placaris  et  horna  fruge  avidaque  porca  Carm. 
iii.  23.  4.  mutare  C.  S.  39. 

Larissa.  Larissae  opimae  campus  Carm.  i. 
7.11. 

Lalinus.  Latini  patris  Serm.  i.  10.  27.  san- 
guinis  Epod.  7.  4.  Latinae  Iegis  Carm.  iv. 
14.  7.  Latinum  nomen  Carm.  iv.  15.  13. 
carmen  Carm.  i.  32.  3.  Latinis  fidibus  Epist* 
i.  3.  12.  Epist.  ii.  2.  143.  verhis  Serm.  i. 
10.  20. — Latinae  (sc.  ferzae)  Epist.  i.  7, 
76. 

Latium  Epist.  ad  Pis.  290.  ferox  Carm.  i. 
35.  10.  felix  C.  S.  66.  beabit  divite  lingua 
Epist.  ii.  2.  157.  Latio  primus  ostendi  Parios 
iambos  Epist.  i.  19.  24.  agresti  artes  intulit 
Graecia  Epist.  ii.  1.  157.  imminentes  Par^ 
thos  Carm.  i.  12.  53.  fugatis  tenebris  Carm. 
iv.  4.  40. 

Latona.  Latonae  puerum  Carm.  iv.  6.  37. 
Latonam  Jovi  dilectam  Carm.  i.  21.  3,  curva. 
lyra  recines  Carm.  iii.  28.  12. 

Laurens  aper  Serm.  ii.  4.  42. 

Lavema  pulchra  Epist.  i.  16.  60. 

Lebedus  Epist.  i.  11.  7. 

Leda  Ledae  pueros  Carm.  i.  12.  25. 

Lenaeus  Carm.  iii.  25.  19. 

Leo.  Leonis  vesani  stella  Carm,  ii I -  29. 19. 
momenta  Epist,  i.  10.  16. 


Xil 
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Lepidus  (Q.  Aemilius)  Epist.  i.  20.  28. 
Lepos  Serm.  ii.  6.  72. 
Lesbia  Epod.  12.  17. 

Lesbius.  Lesbii  (sc.  vini)  innocentis  pocu- 
la  Carm.  i.  18.  21.  cf.  Epod.  9.  34.  Lesbium 
pedem  Carm.  iv.  6. 35.  Lesbio  plectro  Carm. 
i.26.  11. 

Lesbos  nota  Epist.  i.  11.  1. 
Lesbous.  Lesboo  civi  Carm.  i.  32.  5.  Les- 
boum  barbiton  Carm.  i.  1.  34. 

Lethaeus.  Lethaeos  somnos  Epod.  14.  3. 
Lethaea  vincula  Carm.  iv.  7.  27. 
Leuconoe.  ad  eam  Carm.  i.  11. 
Liber  Carm.  i.  16.7.  audax  praeliis  Carm. 
i.  12.  21.  metuendus  thyrso  Carm.  ii.  19.  7. 
ornatus  viridi  tempora  pampino  vota  bonos 
ducit  adexitus  Carm.  iv.  8.  34.  pater  Epist. 
ii.  1.  5.  Liberi  jocosi  munera  Carm.  iv.  15. 
26.  modici  munera  Carm.  i.  18.  7.  Libero 
voveram  dulces  epulas  Carm.  iii.  8.  7.  Libe- 
rum  Carm.  i.  32.  9.  pressum  Calibus  Carm. 
iv.  12.  14.  LiberCarm.  iii.  21.  21. 

Libitina  Epist.  ii.  1.  49.  Libitinae  acerbae 
quaestus  autumnus  Serm.  ii.  6.  19.    Libiti- 
nam  multa  pars  mei  vitabit  Carm.  iii.  30.  7. 
Libo.  Libonis  puteal  Epist.  i.  19.  8. 
Libra  Carm.  ii.  17. 17. 
Liburni.  Liburnis  (sc.  navibus)  Epod.  1.  1. 
saevis  Carm.  i.  37.  30. 

Libya.  Libyam  Carm.  ii.  2.  10.    Libya  in 
media  Serm.  ii.  3.  101. 

Libycus.  Libycis  areis  Carm.  i.  1.  10.  la- 
pillis  Epist  i.  10.  19. 

Licentia  lasciva  Carm.  i.  19.  3.    Licentiae 
evaganti  Carm.  iv.  15.  10. 

Licinius.  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  10. 
Licinus.    Licino    tonsori    Epist.    ad    Pis. 
301. 

Licymnia.  Licymniae  crine  Carm.  ii.  12. 
23.  dominae  ib.  13. 

Ligurinus  Carm.  iv.  1.  33.  ad  eum  Carm. 
iv.  10. 

Liparms.  Liparei  Hebri  nitor  Carm.  iii. 
12.  5. 

Liris  quietaaqua  Carm.  i.  31.  7.  Lirim 
innatantem  Maricae  litoribus  Carm.  iii.  17. 
8. 

Livius  Andronicus.  Livi  scriptoris  aevum 
Epist.  ii.  1.  62.  carmina  ib.  69. 

Lollius  Palicanus  (M.)  Epist.  i.  20.  28.  ad 
eum  Carm.  iv.  9. 

Lollius  (Maximus).  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  2.  et 
18. 
Longarenus  Serm.  i.  2.  67. 
Lucania  violenta  Serm.  ii.  1.  38. 
Lucanus  aper  Serm.  ii.   8.  6.   Lucana  pas- 
cua  Epod.  1.  28.  in  nive   Serm.  ii.   3.  234. 
Lucanae  amicae  Epist.  i.  15.  21.    Lucani  Ca- 
labris  saltibus  adjecti  Epist.  ii.  2.  178. 

Luceria.  Lueeriam  nobilem  Carm.  iii.  15. 
14. 

Lucilius  Serm.  i.  10.  64.  quae  olim  scrip- 
sit  Serm.  i.  4.  57.  hinc  omnis  pendet  Serm. 
i.  4-  6.  sapiens  Serm.  ii.  1.  17.  est  ausus  pri- 
mus  in  hunc  morem  componere  carmina  ib. 
62.    Lucili  fautor  Serra.  i.  10.  2.  scripta  ib. 


56.  ritu  Serm.  ii.   1.  29.   censum  ingenmm- 
que  ibid.  75. 

Lucina  C.  S.  15.  vocata  partubus  adfuit 
Epod.  5.  6. 

Lucretilis.  Lucretilem  amoenum  saepe  mu- 
tat  Lycaeo  Faunus  Carm.  i.  17. 1. 

Lucrinus.  Lucrina  conchylia  Epod.  2.  49. 
peloris  Serm.  ii.  4.  32.  Lucrino  lacu  Carm. 
ii.  14.  3. 

Lucuilus  (L.)  Serm.  i.  6.  40.  Luculli  miles 
Epist.  ii.  2.  26. 

Lupus  (  P.  Rutilius).  Lupo  famosis  versibus 
cooperto  Serm.  ii.  1.  68. 

Lyaeus.  Lyaeo  uda  tempora  Carm.  i.  7. 
22.  jocoso  Carm.  iii.  21.  16-  dulci  Epod.  9. 
38. 

Lycaeus.  Lycaeo  mutat  Faunus  Lucreti- 
lem  Carm.-i.  17.  2. 

Lycambes.  Lycambae  infido  Epod.  6.  13. 
Lycamben  Epist.  i.  19.  25. 

Lyce.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  10.  et  iv.  13. 
Lycia.  Lyciae  dumeta  Carm.  iii.  4.  62. 
Lycidas.    Lycidam  tenerum    Carm.  i.  4. 
19. 

Lyciscus.  Lycisci  amor  me  tenet  Epod.  11. 
24. 

Lycius.  Lycias  catervas  Carm.  i.  8.  16. 
Lycoris.   Lycorida  insignem  tenui  fronte 
Cyri  torret  amor  Carm.  i.  33.  5. 

Lycurgus.  Lycurgi  Thracis  exitium  Carm. 
ii.  19.  16. 

Lycus  (puer).  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigro- 
que  crine  decorum  Carm.  i.  32.  11. 

Lycus  (senex)  invidus  Carm.  iii.  19.  23. 
Lyco  ib.  24. 

Lyde.  Lyden  devium  scortum  Carm.  ii.  11. 
22.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  11.  et  iii.  28. 

Lydia  non  erat  post  Chloen  Carm.  iii.  9. 
6.  Lydiae  rejectae  janua  ibid.  20.  ad  eam 
Carm.  i.  8.  13.  et  25. 

Lydus.  Lydorum  quicquid  Etruscos  fines 
incoluit  Serm.  i.  6.  1.  —  Lydis  tibiis  Carm. 
iv.  15.  30. 

Lynceus  oculorum  acie  excelluit  Epist.  i. 
1.  28.   Serm.  i.  2.  96. 

Lysippus  Epist.  ii.  1.  240. 


M 


Macedo  (Philippus)  diffindit  portas  urbium 
Carm.  iii.  16.  14. 

Maecenas  (C.  Cilnius)  Carm.  iv.  11.20. 
Serm.  i.  3.  64.  Serm.  i.  9.  43.  Serm.  ii.  3. 
312.  Serm.  ii.  7.  33.  Serra.  ii.  6.  31.  fecit 
iter  Brundisium  ad  controversias  Augusti  et 
Antonii  componendas  Serm.  i.  5.  27.  31. 
lusum  it  ibid.  48.  ei  Horatius  scripta  sua 
probari  vult  Serm.  i.  10.  81.  Augusti  sigil- 
lum  tenebat  Serm.  ii.  6.  38.  convivio  a  Na- 
sidieno  excipitur  Serm.  iii.  8.  16.  22.  ad 
eum  Carm.  i.  1.  i.  20.  ii.  12.  ii.  17.  ii.  20. 
Carm.  iii.8.  iii.  16.  iii.  29.  Epod.  1.  3.  9. 14. 
Serm.  i.  1.  Serm.  i.  6.  Epist.  i.  1.  Epist.  i.  7. 
Epist.  i.  19. 

Maenius  (parasitus  et  nepos)  Epist.  i.  15. 
26.  inquit  Serm.  i.  3.  23.  Serm.  i.   1.101. 
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abseutem  Novium  dum  carperet  Serm.  i.  3. 
21, 

Maeonius  Homerus  Carm.  iv.  9.  5.    Maeo- 
nii  carminis  Carm.  i.  6.  2. 
Maelius  vid.  Tarpa. 
Maevius.  in  eum  Epod.  10. 
Magnessus.  Magnessam  Hippolyten  Carm. 
iii.  7.  1S. 

Maia.  Maiae  almae  filius   Carm.  i.   2.   43. 
Maia  nate  Serm.  ii.  6.  5. 

Malihinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat  Serni. 
i.  2.  25. 

Mamurrarum  urbs  Serm.  i.  5.  37. 
Mandela  Epist.  i.  18.  105. 
Manes  fabulae  Carm.  i.  4.  16.   ut  elicerent 
Serm.  i.  8.  29.   placantur  carmine  Epist.  ii.  1. 
13S. 
Manlius  vid.  Torquatus. 
Marcellus  (Af.    Claudius).    Marcelli    fama 
Carm.  i.  12.  46. 

Mareoticus.  Mareotico  vino   Carm.   i.    37. 
14. 
Marica  Maricae  litoribus  Carm.  iii.  17.  7. 
Marius  Serm.  ii.  3.  277- 
Mars,  Martis  equi  Carm.  iii.  3.  16.     Marti 
Carm.  iii.  3.  33.  torvo  Carm.  i.  28. 17.    Mar- 
tem  tunica  adamantina  tectum   Carm.  i.  6. 
13.  Marte  Carm.  iv.  14.  9.  Carm.  i.  17.  23. 
altero  Poenus  proteret  Carm.  iii.  5.  34.  cru- 
ento  carebimus  Carm.  ii.  1£.  13.  nostro  arva 
populata  Carm.  iii.  5.  24. 

Marsaeus,  amator  Originis  Serm.  i.  2. 
55. 

Marsus  Carm.  iii.  5.  9.  aper  Carm.  i.  1. 
28.  Marsi  peditis  vultus  in  cruentum  hos- 
tem  Carm.  i.  2.  39.  duelli  cadum  memorem 
Carm.  iii.  14.  18.  finitimi  Epod.  16.  3. 
Marsae  cohortis  Carm.  ii.  20.  18.  Marsa 
naenia  Epod.  17.  29.  Marsis  vocibus  Epod. 
5.76. 

Marsyas  Serm.  i.  6.  120. 
Martialis.  Martiales  lupos  Carm.  i.  17.  9. 
Marlius.  Martii  campi  gramina  Carm.  iv. 
1.  39.  Martio  gramine  Carm.  iii.  7.  26.  in 
cerlamine  Carm.  iv.  14.  17.  Martia  bella 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  402.  Martiis  calendis  Carm. 
iii.  8.  1. 

Massagetae  Carm.  i.  35.  40. 
Massicus.  Massici  (sc.  vini)  veteris  pocula 
Carm.  i.  1.  19.     Massicum  lectum  Carm.  iii. 
21.  5.    Massico  oblivioso  Carm.  ii.  7.  21. 
Massica  vina  Serm.  ii.  4.  51. 

Matinus.  Matinae  apis  Carm.  iv.  2.  27. 
Matinum  litus  Carm.  i.  28.  3.  Matina  cacu- 
mina  Epod.  16.28. 

Maurus.  Maura  unda  Carm.  ii.  6.  3.  Mau- 
ris  jaculis  Carm.  i.  22.  2.  anguibus  Carm.  iii. 
10.  18. 

Medea  Epod.  3.  10.  sit  ferox  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  123.  ne  pueros  coram  populo  trucidet 
ib.  185.  Medeae  barbarae  venena  Epod.  5. 
62. 

Medus  miratur  Augustum  Carm.  iv.  14. 
42.  Albanas  secures  timet  C.  S.  54.  infes- 
tus  sibi  luctuosis  dissidet  armis  Carm.  iii.  8. 
19.    Medi  pharetra  decori  Carm.  ii.  16.  6. 


Medum  flumeu  Carm.  ii.  9.  21.  Medo  hor- 
ribili  Carm.  i.  29.  4.  sub  rege  Carm.  iii.  5. 
9.  Medis  triumphatis  Carm.  iii.  3.  43.  au- 
ditura  Hesperiae  ruinae  sonitum  ?  Carm.  ii. 
1.  31.  Medoa  inultos  equitare  non  sinas 
Carm.  i.  2.51.  —  Medus  acinaces  Carm.  i. 
27.  5. 

Mcgilla.  Megillae  Opuntiae  frater  Carm.  i. 
27.  11. 

Meleager.  Meleagri  interitus  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
146. 

Melpomene  Carra.  i.  24.  3.     Carm.  iii.  30. 
16.  ad  eam  Carm.  iv.  3. 
Memnon  Serm.  i.  10.  36. 
Memphis.  Memphin  carentera  Sithonia  ni- 
ve  Carm.  iii.  26.  10. 

Menander.  Horatius  eum  lectitabat  Serm. 
ii.  3.  11.  Menandro  Afrani  toga  convenisse 
dicitur  Epist.  ii.  1.  57. 

Menas  Epist.  i.  7.  55.  et  61. 
Menenius.  Meneniin  foecundagente  Serm. 
ii.  3.  287. 

Mercurialis.  Mercuriale  cognomen  Serm. 
ii.  3.  25.  Mercurialium  virorum  custos  Carm. 
ii.  17.  28. 

Mercurius  Carm.  i.  30.  8.  Serm.  ii.  3. 
68.  compellit  horrida  virga  ad  nigrum  gre- 
gem  manes  Carm.  i.  24.  18.  celer  Carm.  ii. 
7.  13.  Mercuri  Carm.  iii.  11.  11.  ad  eum 
Carm.  i.  10. 

Meriones  Carm.  i.  15.  26.  nigrum  pulvere 
Troio  Carm.  i.  6.  15. 

Messala  (M.  Valer.  Corv.)  Serm.  i.  10.  29. 
Serm.  i.  6.  42.  ejus  judicio  scripta  sua  Hora- 
tius  probari  vult  Serm.  i.  10.  85.  Corvino 
jubente  promere  languidioravina  Carm.  iii. 
21.  7  Serm.  i.  10.  85.  Messalae  diserti  vir- 
tus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  371. 

Messius  Cicirrus  Serm.  i.  5.  52. 
Metaurus.  Metaurum  flumen  Carm.  iv.  4. 
38. 

Metella  Serm.  ii.  3.  239. 
Metellus  (Q.  Caecilius).  Macedonicus  :  aLu- 
cilio  in  satyris  laesus  Serm.  ii.  1.  67. 

Metellus  (Q.  Caecilius).  Metello  consule 
Carm.  ii.  1.  1. 

Methymnaeus.  Methymnaeam  uvam  Serm. 
ii.  8.  50. 

MUetus  Epist.  i.  17.  30. 
Milonius  saltat  Serm.ii.  1.  24. 
Mimas  validus  Carm.  iii.  4.  63. 
Mimnermus    Epist.   i.   6.  64.    Epist.  ii.  2. 
101. 

*f  Minerva  invita  nihil  dices  faciesve  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  385.  crassa  Serm.  ii.  2.  3.  Minervae 
operosae  studium  Carm.  iii.  12.  4.  sacra 
Carm.  iv.  6.  13.  casta  Carm.  iii.  3.  23. 

Minos,  Jovis  arcanis  admissus  Carm.  i.  28. 
9.  cum  splendidafecerit  arbitria  Carm.  iv 
7.21. 

Minturnae  palustres  Epist.  i.  5.  5. 
Minucius.  Minuci  via  Epist.  i.  18.  20. 
Misenum.  ad  ejus  oras  echini  opjimi  capie- 
bantur  Serm.  ii.  4.  33. 

Mitylene  pulcbra  Epist.  i.  11.  17.  Mityle- 
nen  alii  laudabunt  Epist.  i.  7.  1. 
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INDEX 


Molossus  Epod.  6.  5.  Molossis  canibus 
Serm.  ii.  6.  314. 

Monaeses  Carm.  iii.  5.  9. 

Mors  pallida  Carm.  i.  4.  13.  atra  Carm.  i. 
28.  13.  atris  alis  circumvolans  Serm.  ii.  1.  58. 
gelrdaCarm.  ii.  8.  11.  indomita  Carm.  ii.  14. 
4.  cita  Serm.  i.  1.  8.  et  fugacem  persequitur 
virum  Carm.  iii.  2.  14.  Mortis  laqHei  Carm. 
iii.  24.  8. 

Moschus.  Moschi  causa  Epist.  i.  5.  9. 

Mucius  Scaevola  (P.)  Epist.  ii.  2.  89. 

Mulvius  Serm.  ii.  7.  36. 

Munalius  Plancus  vid.  Plancus. 

Munatius  (homo  quidam  ignotus)  Epist.  i. 
3.31. 

Murena.  Murenae  auguris  Carrn.  iii.  19. 
11. 

Musa  Epist.  ii.  1.  133.  Epist.  ad  Pis.  141. 
Serm.  i.  5.  53.  Carm.  iii.  3.  70.  Epist.  i.  8. 
2.  coelo  beat  Carm.  iv.  8.  29.  Graiis  in- 
genium  dedit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  323.  dulcis 
Carm.  ii.  12.  13.  fidibus  Divos  dedit  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  83.  imbellis  lyrae  potens  Carm.  i.  6. 
10.  Iyrae  solers  Epist.  ad  Pis.  407.  mea 
Dfs  cordi  est  Carm.  i.  17.  14.  procax  Carm. 
ii.  1.  37.  severae  tragoediae  desit  theatris 
Carm.  ii.  1.9.  vetat  virum  laude  dignum  mo- 
ri  Carm.  iv.  9.  28.  Musae  Serm.  ii.  3.  105. 
Musam  Archilochi  Epist.  i.  19.  28.  tacen- 
tem  suscitat  cithara  Carm.  ii.  10.  19.  Mu- 
sa  auspice  Epist.  i.  3.  13.  pedestri  Serm.  ii. 
6.  17.  Musarum  sacerdos  Carm.  iii.  1.  3. 
dona  Epist.  ii.  1.  243.  Musas  canebat  Carm. 
i.  32.  9.  impares  Carm.  iii.  19.  13.  locutas 
in  monte  Albano  Epist.  ii.  1.  27.  Musis 
amicus  Carm.  i.  26.  1.  dicenda  praelia  Carm. 
iv.  9.  21.  novem  caelatum  opus  Epist.  ii.  2. 
92. 

Mutus  Epist.  i.  6.  22. 

Mycenae  dites  Carm.  i.  7.  9. 

Mygdonius.  Mygdoniis  campis  Carm.  iii. 
16.  41.    Mygdonias  opes  Carm.  ii.  12.  22. 

Myrtale  libertina  Carm.  i.  33.  14. 

Myrtous.  Myrtoum  mare  Carm.  i.  1.  14. 

Mi/si.  Mysorum  agmina  Epod.  17. 10. 

Mysles  Carm.  ii.  9.  10. 


N 


Naevius  (Cn.)  Epist.  ii.  1.  53. 

Naevius  simplex  Serm.  ii.  2.  68. 

Naiades.  O  Naiadum  potens  Carm.  iii.  25. 
14. 

Nasica  captator  Serm.  ii.  5.  57.  Nasicae 
filia  ib.  65. 

Nasidienus  Rufus.  Nasidieni  beati  coena 
Serm.  ii.  8.  1.  85. 

Natta  immundus  fraudatis  lucernis  Serm. 
i.  6.  124. 

Neaera.  Neaerae  argutae  Carm.  iii.  14. 21. 
ad  eam  Epod.  15. 

Neapolis  otiosa  Epod.  5.  43. 

Nearchus.  Nearchum  insignem  Carm.  iii. 
20.6. 

Ne cessitas  saeva  Carm.  i.  35. 17.  dira  Carm. 


iii.  24.  5.  aequa  lege  sortitur  insignes  et  imos 
Carm.  iii.  1.  14. 
Neobule.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  12. 
Neptunius  dux  Epod.  9.  7. 
Neptunus  hibernusEpod.  17.55.   terra  re- 
ceptus  Epist.  ad  Pis>  64.     Neptuni  festo  die 
Carm.  iii.  28.  2.    Neptunum  Carm.  iii.  28.  9. 
furentem  procul  e  terra  spectare  Epist.  i.  11. 
10.     Neptuno  Epod.  7.  3.  sacri  Tarenti  cus- 
tode  Carm.  i.  28.  29. 

Nereides.  Nereidum  Epod.    17.  8.    virides 
comas  Carm.  iii.  28.  10. 
Nereus  Carrn.  i.  15.  5. 
Nereus  Serm.  ii.  3.  69. 
Nero.    Neronis   comiti    scribaeque    Epist. 
i.  8.  2.    legentis    honesta    Epist.    i.    9.   4. 
Claudf   virtute   Epist.    i.    12.    26.     Neroni 
bono  claroque    Epist.   ii.   2.  1.      Neronum 
major  Carm.  iv.    14.  14.     Nerones  pueros 
Carm.  iv.  4.  28.     Neronibus  Carm.  iv.  4.  * 
37. 

Nessus.  Nessi  cruore  atro  Epod.  17. 
31. 

Nestor  Epist.  i.  2.  11.  Nestora  Pylium 
Carm.  i.  15.  22. 

Nilus  tumidus  Carm.  iii.  3.48.  quifontium 
celat  origines  Carm.  iv.  14.  45. 
Niobeus.  Niobea  proles  Carm.iv.  6.  1. 
Niphates.   Niphatem  rigidum  Carm.  ii.  9. 
20. 

Nireus.  Carm.  iii.  20.  15.  Nirea  Epod.  15. 
22. 

Nomenlanus  Serm.  ii.  1.  102.  Serm.  ii.  8. 
23,  25,  60.  Nomentano  nepoti  Serm.  i.  8. 
11.  Nomentanum  Serm.  ii.  3.  175.224.  ne- 
potem  Serm.  ii.  1.  22. 

Noricus  ensis  Carm.  i.  16.  9.    Norico  ense 
Epod.  17.  71. 
Nothus.  Nothi  amor  Carm.  iii.  15.  11. 
Notus  Carm.  iv.  5.  9. 
Novius  Serm.  i.  6.  40.     Novium  absentem 
dum  carperet  Maenius  Serm.  i.  3.  21.  —  No- 
viorum  minoris  Serm.  i.  6. 121. 

Numa  Pompilius  Epist.  i.  6.  27.  Numae 
Saliare  carmen  Epist.  ii.  1  •  86.  Pompilf  reg- 
num  quietum  Carm.  i.  12.  34. 

Numantia.  Numantiae  ferae  longa  bella 
Carm.  ii.  12.  1. 

Numicius.  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  6. 
Numida  Plotius.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  36. 
Numidae.  Numidarum  extremi  agri  Carm. 
iii.  11.  47. 

Numonius  Vala.  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  15. 
Nymphae  cum  Gratiis  comites  Veneris 
Carm.  i.  30.  6.  cf.  Carm.  iv.  7.  5.  Carm.  i. 
4.  6.  simplices  rident  Carm.  ii.  8.  14.  Nym- 
pharum  leves  cum  Satyris  chori  Carm.  i.  1. 
31  cf.  Carm.  ii.  19.  3.  fugientium  amator 
(Faunus)  Carm.  iii.  18.  1.  Nymphis  debitae 
coronae  Carm.  iii.  27.  30. 


Oceanus  belluosus  Carm.  iv.  14.  48.  cir- 
cumvagus   Epod.    16.    41.      Oceano   rubro 
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Carm.  i.  35.  32.  cum  sol  subest  Carm.  iv.  5. 
40.  disGOciabili  Carm.  i.  3.  22. 
Octavius  optimus  Serm.  i.  10.  82. 
Ofcllus,  rusticus,   abnormis,  sapiens  Serm. 
ii.  2.  3.    Ofelli   ib.   133.      Ofellum   novi  in- 
tegris  opibus  non  latius  usumquam  accisis 
ib.  112.     Ofellojudiceib.  53. 
Olympia  magna  Epist.  i.  1.  50. 
Olympicus.  Olympicum  pulverem  Carra.  i. 
1  •  o. 

Olympus.  OJympo  opaco  Carm.  iii.  4.  52. 
— Olympum  gravi  curru  quaties  Carm.  i.  12. 
58. 

Opimius  pauper  argenli  positi  intus  et  auri 
Serrn.  ii.  3. 142. 

Oppidius  (Serv.)  dives  antiquo  censu  Senu. 
ii.  3.  168. 

Orbilius  Pupillus.  Orbilium  plagosum 
Epist.  ii.  1.  71. 

Orbius.  Orbf  villicus  Epist.  ii.  2.  160. 
Orcus  non  exorabilis  auro  Epist.  ii.  2.  178. 
Orci  rapacis  fine  destinata  Carm.  ii.  18.  30. 
miserantis  nil  victima  Carm.  ii.  3.  24.  satelles 
(Charon)  Carm.  ii.  18.  34.  Orco  nigro  Carm. 
ir.  2.  24.—  Orcus  pro  :  Tartarus  Carm.  iii.  4. 
75. 

Orestes  tristis  Epist.  ad  Pis.  124.  demens 
Serm.  ii.  3.  133. 

Oricum.  ad  Oricum  Carm.  iii.  7.  5. 
Origo.  Originis  amator  Marsaeus  Serm.  i. 
2.  55. 

Orion  (venator  insignis)  non  curat  leones 
aut  timidos  lyncas  agitare  Carm.  ii.  13.  39. 
tentator  integrae  Dianae  Carm.  iii.  4.  71.  post 
mortem  inttr  sidera  relatus  est :  pronus  Carm. 
iii.  27.  18.  tristis  Epod.  10.  10.  nautis  infestus 
Epod.  15.  7.  Orionis  rapidus  comes,  Notus 
Carm.  i.  28.  21. 

Ornytus.  Ornyti  Thurini  filius  Carm.  iii.  9. 
14. 

Orpheus,  sacer  interpres  deorum  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  392.  Orpheo  Threicio  Carm.  i.  24.  13. 
Orphea  vocalem  silvae  temere  insecutae 
Carm.  i.  12.  8. 

Oscus  Serm.  i.  5.  54. 

Osiris.  per  sancturn  iuratus  Osirin  Epist.  i. 
17.60.  ■  V 

Olho{L. Roscius).  Othone  conterato  Epod. 
4.16. 


Pacorus.  Pacori  manus  Carm.  iii.  6.  9. 

Paclolus  Epod.  15.  20. 

Paclumeius  tuus  venter  Epod.  17. 50. 

Pacuvius  (M.)  aufert  famam  docti  senis 
Epist.  ii.  1.  56. 

Padus  Epod.  16.  28. 

Paetus.  Paetum  pater  appellat  Strabonem 
Serm.  i.  3.  45. 

Palatinus  Apollo  Epist.  i.  3.  17.  Palatinas 
arces  C.  S.  68. 

Palinurus  Carm.  iii.  4.  28. 

Pallas  proximos  illi  (Jovi)  occupavit  ho- 
nores  Carm.  i.  12.  20.  galeam  et  aegida  cur- 
rusque  et  rabiera  parat  Carm.  i.  15.  11.  ab 


usto  Hio  in  impiam  Ajacis  ratem  iram  vertit 
Epod.  10.  13.  Palladis  ope  Carm.  i.  6.  15. 
intactae  arces  Carm.  i.  7.  5.  aegida  Carm.  iii. 
4.57. 

Panactius.  Panaeti  nobiles  libri  Carm.  r. 
29.  14. 

Panthoides.  Panthoiden  habent  Tartara 
Carm.  i.  28.  10. 

Pantilius  cimex  Serm.  i.  10.  78. 
Pantolabus.  Pantolabo  scurrae   Serm.  i.  8. 
11.  Pantolabumscurram  Serm.  ii.  1.  22. 

Paphus.  Paphi  regina  Carm.  i.  30.  1.  Pa- 
phon  Carm.  iii.  28.  14. 

Parca  uon  mendax  Carm.  ii.  16.  39.  Par- 
cae  iniquae  Carm.  ii.  6.  9.  veraces  cecinisse 
C.  S.  25.  reditum  tibi  curto  subtemine  rupere 
Epod.  13.  15.  Parcis  sic  placitum  Carm.  ii. 
17. 16. 

Paris  Epist.  i.  2.  10.  Paridis  busto  Carm. 
iii.  3.  40.  propter  amorem  Epist.  i.  2.  6. 

Parius.    Pario  marmore   Carm.  i.   19-   6. 
Parios  iambos  Epist.  i.  19.  23. 
Parrhasius  Carm.  iv.  8.  6. 
Parthus    perhorrescit    catenas    et  Italum 
robur  Carm.  ii.  13.   18.     Parthi  celerem  fu- 
gam  ib.  17.  labentis  equo  vulnera  Serm.  ii.  1. 
15.     Parthum  animosum  versis  equis  Carm. 
i.  19.  11.  quis  paveat?  Carm.  iv.  5.  25.     Par- 
thorum  postibussuperbisderepta  signa  Carm. 
iv.  15.  7.   secundum  vota  Epod.  7.  9.   tem- 
plis  Epist.   i.  18.  56.     Parthis  horrendus  ju- 
venis  (Auguslus)  Serm.  ii.  5.  62.  formidatam 
Romam  Epist.  ii.  1.  256.     Parlhos  feroces 
Carm.  iii.  2.  3.     Latio  imminentes  Carm.  i, 
19.  12.     Parthis  mendacior  Epist.  ii.  1.  112. 
Patareus  Apollo  Carm.  iii.  4.  64. 
Paulus  Maximus.  in  domum  Pauli  Maximi 
Carm.  iv.  1.  10. 

Paulus  (L.  JEmilius).  Paulum  magnae 
animae  prodigum  Carm.  i.  12.  38. 

Fausiacus.  Pausiaca  tabella  Serm.  ii.  7. 
95. 

Pax  C.  S.  57. 

Pedanus.  Pedana  in  regione  Epist.  i.  4. 
<c. 

Pediatia  fragilis  Serm.  i,  8.  39. 
Pedius  Poplicola  Serm.  i.  10.  28. 
Pegasus  vix  illigatum  te  triformi  expediet 
Chimaera  Carm.  i.  27.  24.  ales  Carm.  iv.  11. 
26. 

Peleus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  96.  Pe/eapaene  Tar- 
taro  datum  narrat  Carm.  iii.  7.  17.  Peleu 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  104. 

Pelides.  Pelidae  nescii  cedere  gravem 
stomachum  Carm.  i.  6.  6.  inter  Peliden  et 
Atriden  lites  Epist.  i.  2.  12. 

Pelignus.  Pelignas  anus  Epod.  17.  60.  Pe- 
lignis  frigoribus  Carm.  iii.  19.  8. 
Pelios  Carra.  iii.  4.  52. 
Pelops.  Pelopis  saeva  domus  Carm.  i.  6. 
8.  genitor  Carm.   i.  28.  7.  Carm.  ii.  13.  37. 
pater  infidus  Epod.  17.  65. 

Penates    Caesar  repetit   Carm.  iii.   13.   3. 
aversos  Carm.  iii.  23.   19.  patrios  Carm.  iii. 
27.  49.  per  Deos  obsecro  Epist.  i.  7.  94. 
Pcnelope  Serm.  ii.  5.  81.  Penelopae  sponsi 
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Epist.  i.  2.  23.  Penelopen  Carm.  iii.  27.  49. 
difficilem  procis  Carm.  iii.  10.  11. 

Pentheus.  Penthei  tecta  disjecta  non  levi 
ruina  Carm.  ii.  19.  4.  Pentheu  rector  Theba- 
rumEpist.  i.  16.73. 

Pergamn  Hector  tradidit  Graiis  leviora  tol- 
li  Carm.  ii.  4.  12. 

Pergameus.  Pergameas  domos  uret  Achai- 
cus  ignis  Carm.  i.  15.  36. 

Perillius.  Perilli  dictantis.  quod  nunquam 
rescribere  possis  Serm.  ii.  3.  75. 

Persae  graves  Carm.  i.  2.  22.  infidi  Carm. 
iv.  15.  23.  Persarum  rege  Carm.  iii.  9.  4.  in 
Persas  aget  pestem  Carra.  i.  21.  15.  Persis 
gravibus  Carm.  iii.  5.  4. 

Persicus.  Persicos  apparatus  Carm.  i.  38. 1. 
Persius  hybrida  Serm.  i.  7. 2.  dives  ibid.  4. 
exponit  causam  ibid.  22.  Persi  ib.  19. 

Petillius.  Petilli  Capitolini  furtis  Serm.  i. 

4.  94.  rei  causa  Serm.  i.  10. 26« 
Petrinum  Epist.  i.  5.  5. 
Peltius,  ad  eum  Epod.  11. 
Phaeax  Epist.  i.  15.  24. 

Phaethon  ambustus  terret  avaras  spes 
Carm.  iv.  11.  25. 

Phalanthus.  Phalantho  Laconi  regnata  ru- 
ra  Carm.  ii.  6.  12. 

Phidyle  rustica  Carm.  iii.  23.  2. 

Philippi  (urbs  Macedoniae)  Epist.  ii.  2.  49. 
Philippos  Carm.  ii.  7.  9.  Philippis  Carm.  iii. 
4.26. 

Philippus  (nummus  aureus).  Philippos 
Epist.  ii.  1.  234. 

Philippus  (L.  Martius)  causis  agendis  cla- 
rus  Epist.  i.  7.  46.  64.  78.  90.  Philippi  jussu 
ib.  52.  ad  aedes  ib.  89.  Philippo  ib.  66. 

Philodemus  Serm.  i.  2. 121. 

Phocaei.  Phocaeorum  exsecrata  civitas 
Epod.  16.  17. 

Phoebus  rediens  fugat  astra  Carm.  iii.  21. 
24.  mihi  spiritum  dedit  Carm.  iv.  6.  29.  me 
lyra  increpuit  Carm.  iv.  15.  1.  decorus  ful- 
gente  arcu  acceptusque  novem  Camenis  C. 

5.  62.  Phoebi  decus  Carm.  i.  32.  13.  cithara 
Carm.  iii.  4.  4.  chorus  C.  S.  75.  Phoebe  C. 
S.  1.  metuende  certa  sagitta  Carm.  i.  12.  24. 
doctor  Argivae  fidicen  Thaliae  Carm.  iv.  6. 
26.  Phoebo  auctore  Carm.  iii.  3.  66. 

Pholoe  Carm.  i.  33.  9.  fugax  Carm.  ii.  5. 
17.  Pholoen  Carm.  iii.  15.  7.  asperam  Carra. 
i.33.7. 

Phrahales  jus  imperiumque  Caesaris  acce- 
pit  Epist.  i.  12.  27.  Phrahatem  redditum  Cyri 
solio  Carm.  ii.  2.  17. 

Phrygia.  Phrygiae  pinguis  Mygdonias  opes 
Carm.  ii.  12. 22. 

Phrygius  lapis  Carm.  iii.  1.  41.  Phrygiae 
sorores  ii.  9.  16. 

Phryne  libertina  me  raacerat  Epod.  14.  16. 

Phryx.  Phrygum  matronis  Carm.  i.  15.  34. 

Phthius  Achilles  Carm.  iv.  6.  4. 

Phyllis.  Phyllidis  fiavae  beati  parentes 
Carm.  ii.  4.  14.  ad  eam  Carm.  iv.  11. 

Picenus.  Picenis  pomis  Serm.  ii.  3.  272. 
Serm.  ii.  4.  70. 

Pieris  (Melpomene),  quae    dulcem  gtrepi- 


tum  aureae  testitudinis  temperas  Carm.  iv* 
3. 18.  Pierides  Calabrae  Carrh.  iv..8.  20. 

Pierius.  Pierio  antro  Carm.  iii.  4.  40.  Pie- 
ria  pellice  Carm.  iii.  10.  15.  Pieriis  modis 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  405. 

Pimpltis.  Pimplei  dulcis  Carm.  i.  26. 9. 

Pindaricus.  Pindarici  fontis  haustus  Epist. 
i.  3.  10.  Pindaricae  Camenae  Carm.  iv.  9.  6. 

Pindarus  immensus  ruit  profundo  ore 
Carm.  iv.  2.  8.  Pindarumib.  1. 

Pindus  Carm.  i.  12.  6. 

Pirithous.  Pirithoo  caro  vincula  abrumpere 
non  valet  Theseus  Carm.  iv.  7. 28.  Pirithoum 
trecentae  cohibent  catenae  Carm.  iii.  4.  80. 

Pisones  Epist.  ad  Pis.  6. 235. 

Pitholeon.  Pitholeonti  Rhodio  Serin.  i.  10. 
22. 

Placideianus  Serm.  ii.  7.  97. 

Plancus  (L.  Munatius).  Planco  consule 
Carm.  iii.  14.  28.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  7. 

Plato.  Platona  Serm.  ii.  3.  11.  doctum 
Serra.  ii.  4.  3. 

Plautinus.  Plautinos  numeros  et  sales  E- 
pist.  ad  Pis.  270. 

Plautus  (M.  Accius)  ad  exemplar  Epichar- 
miproperare  Epist.  ii.  1.  58.  Plauto  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  54. 

Pleiades.  Pleiadum  choro  scindente  nubea 
Carm.  iv.  14.  21. 

Plotius  Serm.  i.  5.  40.  Serm.  i.  10.  81. 

Pluto.  Plutona  illacrimabilem  places  tau- 
ris  Carm.  ii.  14.7. 

Plutonius.  Plutonia  domus  exilis  Carm. 
i.  4.  17. 

Poena  raro  antecedentem  scelestum  dese- 
ruit  pede  claudo  Carm.  iii.  2.  32. 

Poenus  navitaBosporum  perhorrescit  Carm. 
ii.  13.  15.  Poeno  superante  Carm.  i.  12.  38. 
Poenorum  impio  tumultu  Carm.  iv.  4.  47. 
Poenos  altero  Marte  proteret  Carm.  iii.  5.  34. 
— Poenus  uterque  serviatuni  Carm.  ii.  2.  11. 

Poenus.  Poeno  sanguine  Carm.  ii.  12.  3. 

Polemon  mutatus  Serm.  ii.  3.  254. 

Pollio  (C.  Asinius)  factaregum  canit  Serm. 
i.  10.  42.  insigne  moestis  praesidium  reis  et 
consulenti  curiae  Carm.  »•  1«  14. 

Pollux  geminus  Carm-  Ui.  29.  64.  arces  ig- 
neas  adtigit  Carm.  iii-  3.  39.  cum  Castore  E- 
pist.  ii.  1.  5. 

Polyhymnia  Carm.  i.  1.  33. 

Pompeius.  Pompeio  Grospho  Epist.  i.  12. 
22.  adeumCarm.  ii.  7. 

Pompilius.  Pompilf  quietura  regnum  Carm. 
i.  12.  34. 

Pompilius  sanguis  Epist.  ad  Pis.  292. 

Pomponius  Serm.  i.  4.  52. 

Ponticus.  Pontica  pinus  Carm.  i.  14.  11. 

Ponlifex  Esquilini  venefici  Epod.  17.  58. 
Pontificum  coenis  Carm.  ii.  14.  28.  libros  E- 
pist.  ii.  1.  26. 

Porcius  ridiculus  totas  simul  absorbere  pla- 
centas  Serm.  ii.  8.  23. 

Porphyrion  Carm.  iii.  4.  54. 

Porsena.  Porsenae  minacis  Etrusca  manus- 
Epod.  16.  4. 

Postumus  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  11.  14. 
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Praencste  Epist.  i.  2.  2.  frigidum  Carm.  iii. 
423. 

Praencsiinus  durus  vindemiator  Serm.  i.  7. 
30. 

Preccs  Thyesteas  misit  Epod.  5.  86. 

Prinmus  Serm.  ii.  3.  195.  dives  Carni.  i.  10. 
14.  Priami  vetus  regnum  Carm.  i.  15.  8.  do- 
mus  Carm.  iii.  3.  26.  busto  Carm.  iii.  3.  40. 
aulam  choreis  laetam  Carm.  iv.  6.  15.  popu- 
Jus  Serm.  ii.  3.  195.  fortunam  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
137. 

Priapus.  Priapum  Serm.  i.  8.  2.  Priape 
Epod.  2.  21. 

Priscus  Serm.  ii.  7.  9. 

Procne  Epist.  ad  Pis.  187. 

Proculeius  (C.)  aotus  in  fratres  animi  pa- 
terni  Carm.  ii.  2.  5. 

Procyon  Carm.  iii.  29.  8. 

Proctus.  Proetum  credulum  Carm.  iii.  7. 
13. 

Prometheus  fertur  addere  principi  limo 
particulam  undique  desectam  Carm.  i.  16. 13. 
dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono  Carm.  ii.  13. 
37.  obligatus  aliti  Epod.  17.  67.  Promethea 
callidum  Carm.  ii.  18.  35. 

Proserpina imperiosa  Serm.  ii.  5.110.  saeva 
nullum  caput  fugit  Carm.  i.  28.  20.  Proser- 
pinae  furvae  regna  Carm.  ii.  13.  21.per  regna 
oro  Epod.  17.  2. 

Proteus  egit  pecus  altos  visere  montes 
Carm.  i.  2.  7.  sceleratus  Serm.  ii.  3.  71.  Pro- 
tea  mutantem  vultus  Epist.  i.  1.  90. 

Pud*r  Carm.  i.  24.  6.  priscus  C.  S.  57. 
Serm.  i.  6.  57. 

Punicus.  Punico  sanguine  Carm.  iii.  6. 
34.  Punico  lugubre  mutavit  sagum  Epod. 
9.  27.  Punicis  delubris  signa  affixa  Cerm.  iii. 
5.  18.     Punica  bella  Epist.  ii.  1.  162. 

Pupius.  Pupi  lacrymosa  poemata  Epist. 
i.  1.  67. 

Puteal  Serm.  ii.  6.  35. 

Pylades.  Pyladen  Serm.ii.  3. 139. 

Pylius.  Pylium  Nestora  Carm.  i.  15. 22. 

Pyrrha  {amica  Horatii).  ad  eam  Serm.  i. 
5. 

Pyrrha  (Deucalionis  uxor.)  Pyrrhae  grave 
saeculum  Carm.  i.  2.  6. 

Pyrrhia  vinosa  Epist.  i.  13. 14. 

Pyrrhus  (Epiri  rex)  Carm.  iii.  6.  35. 

Pyrrhus  (puer).  ad  eum  Carm.  iii.  20. 

Pythagoras.  Pythagorae  faba  cognata 
Serm.  ii.  6.  63.  renati  arcana  Epod.  15.  21. 
Pythagoram  Serm.  ii.  4.  3. 

Pylhagoreus.  Pythagorea  somnia  Epist.  ii. 
1.  52. 

Pythia  tibicen  cantat  Epist.  ad  Pis.  414. 

Pythias  audax  Epist.  ad  Pis.  238* 

Pythius  incola  Carm.  i.  12.  6. 
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Quintilius  Carm.  i.  24.  5.  et  12.— criticus 
severus  carminum  Epist.  ad  Pis.  438. 

Quinctius  vid.  Hirpinus. 

Quirinus  Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit 
Carm.  iii.  3.  15.  post  mediam  noctera  visus 


Serm.  i.  10.  32.  ossa  Epod.  16.  13.  Vacuum 
Janum  Carm.  iv.  15.  9.  populo  Carm.  i.  2.  46. 
in  colle  Epist.  ii.  2.  68. 

Qiiiris.  Quiritis  amici  'dona  Epist.  i.  6.  7. 
Quiritem  te  quis  redonavit  diis  patriis  Carm. 
ii.  7.  3.  Quiritium  mobilium  turba  Carm.  i. 
1.8.  cura  Carm.  iv.  14.  l.^Quiritibus,  belli- 
cosis  Carm.  iii.  3.  57. 
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Raetis.  Alpibus  Carm.  4.  4.  17. 

Ramnes  celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  342. 

Regulus  (M.  Attilius).  Reguli  provida 
mens  Carm.  iii.  5.  13.  Regulum  insigni  Ca- 
mena  referam  Carm.  i.  12,  37. 

Rcmus.  Remi  immerentis  cruor  Epod.  7. 
19. 

Rhenus.  Rheni  luteum  caput  Serm.  i.  10. 

37.  Rhenum  flumen  Epist.  ad  Pis  18. 
RJiode  tempestiva  Carm.  iii.  19.  27. 
Rhodope.    Rhodopen  lustratam  pede  bar- 

baro  Carm.  ii.  25.  12. 

Rliodos  incolurai  pulchra  facit  Epist  i.  11. 
17.  absens  laudatur  ibid.  21.  Rhodon  claram 
Carra.  i.7.  1. 

Rhoetus  Carm.  iii.  4.  55.  Rhoetum  retor- 
sisti  leonis  unguibus  Carm.  ii.  19.  23.  Rhoetos 
immanes  pepulit  Carm.  iv.  14.  15. — Rhoetis? 
sub  Alpibus  Carm.  iv.  4.  17. 

Rodanus.  Rodani  potor  Carm.  2.  20.  20. 

Roma  C.  S.  37.  ferox  Carm.  iii.  3.  44.  suis 
ipsa  viribus  ruit  Epod.  16.  2.  regia  Epist.  i.  7. 
44.  omnis  Epist.  i.  16.  18.  potens  Epist.  ii.  1, 
61.  Romae  Serm.  ii.  1.  59.  Serm.  ii.  6.  23. 
Serm.  ii.  7.  13.  beatae  fumum  mirari  Carm. 
iii.  29.  11.  12.  dominae  Carm.  iv.  14.  44. 
principis  urbium  Carm.  iv.  3.  13.  amem  Tibur 
Epist.  i.  8.  12.  declaraas  Epist.  i.  2.  2.  erat 
rhetor  consulto  Epist.  ii.  2.  87.  erit  carug 
Epist.  i.  20.  10.  dulcefuit  reclusa  mane  domo 
vigilare  Epist.  ii.  1.  103.  rae  censes  scribere 
poemata  Epist.  ii.  2.  65.  nutriri  contigit  raihi 
Epist.  ii.  2.  41.  rus  optas  Serm.  ii.  7.  28. 
Samos  laudetur  Epist.  i.  11.  21.  inter  Romam 
et  Ilion  saeviat  longus  pontus  Carm.  iii.  3. 

38.  portare  puerum  ausus  est  Serm.  i.  6.  76. 
Tibure  araem  Epist.  i.  8.  12.  me  trahunt  in~ 
visa  negotia  Epist.  i.  14.  17.  formidatam  Par- 
this  Epist.  ii.  1.  -56.  Roma  urbe  incolumi 
Carra.  iii.  5.  12.  nil  majus  potes  visere  C.  S. 

11.  12.  magna  egressum  Serm.  i.  5.  1. 
Romanus  Serm.  ii.  4.  10.    Epist.  ad  Pis. 

54.  superbus  Epod.  7.  6.  foeminae  emanci- 
patus  Epod.  9.  11,  12.  populus  Epist  i.  1. 
70.  Romano  Serm.  ii.  1.  37.  Romane  Carm. 
iii.  6.  2.  Serm.  i.  4.  85.  Romanos  agunt 
acerba  fata  Epod.  7.  17. — Romana  pubes 
crevit  Carm.  iv.  4.  46.  legio  Serm.  i.  6.  48. 
militia  fatigat  Serm.  ii.  2.  10,  11.  res  Epist.  i„ 

12.  25.  juventus  pravi  docilis  Serm.  ii.  5.  52. 
Ili&  clarior  vigui  Carm.  iii.  9.  8.  in  ora  ven- 
turus  Epist.  i.  3.  9.  Romanae  lyrae  fidicen 
Carm.  iv.  3.  23.  Romanam  rem  C.  S.  66, 
Romano  habitu  Serm.  ii.  7.  54.     Roman-t 
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pquites  Epist.  ad  Pis.  113.  pueri  ibid.  325. 
scriptores  Epist.  ii.  29.  30.  Roraauis  poetis 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  264.  vatibus  aedem  vacuam 
spectemus  Epist.  ii.  2.  94.  viris  opus  solenne 
Epist.  i.  18.  49. 

Romulus  Epist.  ii.  1.  5.  Romuli  prae- 
scriptum  Carm.  ii.  15.  10,  11.  meritis  taci- 
turnitas  obstaret  Carm.  iv.  8.  22, 24.  Ro- 
mulum  Carm.  i.  12.  33. 

Romulus  (adj.).  Roraulae  gentis  custos 
Carm.  iv.  5.  1,  2  genti  rem  prolemque  date 
C  S.  47. 

Roscius.  Roscialex  Epist.  i.  1.  62, 

Eoscius  (Q.)  doctus  Epist.  ii.  1.  82. 

Rubi.  Rubos  Serm.  i.  5  94. 

Rufillus  pastillos  olet  Serm.  i.  2.  27.  Serm. 
i.  4.  92. 

Rupilius  Rex  (P.)  proscriptus  Serm.i.  7. 1. 

Ruso  (Octavius).  Rusonem  debitor  aeris 
fugit  Serra.  i.  3.  86. 

Rutuba,  Rutubae  Fulvique  proelia  Serm. 
ii.  8. 96, 


Sqbaea.  Sabaeae  regibus  Carm.  i.  29,  3. 
Sabellus  Epist.  i.    16.  49.     Sabellis  pulsis 
Serm.  ii.  1.  36.— Sabella  anus  Serm.  i,  9.  29, 
30.    carmiua  Epod.   17.  28.      Sabellis  ligo- 
nibus  Carm.  iii.  6.  38. 

Sabinus.  Sabinis  rigidis  Epist.  ii.  1.  25. 
— Sabina  dicta  Carm.  i.  9.  8.  silva  Carm.  i. 
22.  9.  mulier  Epod.  2.  41.  vallis  Carra.  iii.  1. 
47.  Sabino  agro  Serm.  ii.  7.  118.  Sabinos 
(montes)  m  arduos  tollor  Carra.  iii.  4.  21,  22. 
Sabinum  (sc.  vinum)  vile  Carm.  i.  20.  1. 
coelum  Epist.  i.  1. 77.  Sabinis  (sc.  ag  is) 
Carm.  ii.  18.  14. 

Sabinus  (amicus  Horatii).     Sabinum  Epist. 
i.  5.  27. 
Sagana  Epod.  5.  26.  Serm.  i.  8.  25. 
Salaminius  Teucer  Carra-  i.  15.  23. 
Salamis.    Salamina   Teucer    cum   fugeret 
Carm.  i.  7.  21.  ambiguam  tellure  novam  fu- 
turam  pronjisit  Apollo  ib.  29. 
Salernum  Epist.  i.  15.  1. 
Sqliaris.  Saliare  Numae  carmen  Epist.  ii. 
L  86.     Saliaribus  dapibus  Carm.  i.  37.  2. 

Salii.  neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies 
pedum  Carm.  i.  36.  12.  in  morem  Salium  ter 
quatient  candido  pede  httmum  Carm.  iv.  1. 
28. 

Sqllustius  (C.  Crispus)  Seroi.  i.  2.  48.  ad 
eura  Carm.ii.2. 
Samius.  Saraio  Bathyllo  Epod.  14.  9. 
Samnites  Epist.  ii.  2.  98. 
Samos  concinna  Epist.  i.  11.  2.    Romae 
laudetur  ib.  21. 

Sapientia  Epist.  i.  3.  27. 
Sappho  mascula  pede  Archilochi  Musam 
temperat  Epist    i.  19.  28.  querentem  Aeoliis 
fidibus  de  puelbs  pppularibus  Carn*.  ii.  13. 
24. 
Sardes  Croesi  regia  Epist.  i.  11.  2. 
Sardinia.    Sardiniae  feracis  opimas  sege- 
te«  Oarm.  i.  31,  4« 


Sardus  Tigellius  Serm.  i.  3.  3. 
Sarmentus.     Sarmenti  scurrae  Serm.  i.  5* 
5& 

Satureianus.    Satureiano  caballo  Serm.  » . 
6.  59. 

Satumalia  Serm.  ii.  3.  4,  5. 
Salumius  numerus  Epist.  i.  1. 158, 
Saturnus.     Saturni  veteris  domus  Carm.  ii. 
12.  8,  9.     Saturno  impio  Carm.  ii.  17.  22,  23. 
orte  Carm.  i  12.  50 

Satyri  capripedi  Carm.  ii.  19.  4.  protervi 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  233.  dicaces  ib.  225.  Satyro- 
rum  scriptor  Epist.  ii.  3.  235.  Satyris  ad- 
scripsit  Liber sanos  poetasEpist.  i.  19.  4.  cum 
Satyris  chori  Nympharum  Carm.  I.  1.31. — 
Satyrum  moveri  Epist.  ii.  2.  125. 
Scaeva  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  17. 
Scaeva  (homo  prodigus).  Scaevae  nepoti 
Serm.  ii.  1.  53. 

Scamander.     Scamandri  parvi  frigida  flu- 
mina  Epod.  13.  14. 

Scauri.     Scauros  insigni  Camena  referam 
Carm.  i.  12.  37. 

Scipiades.  Scipiadae  virtus  Serm.  ii.  1.72. 
Scopas  Carm.  iv.  8.  6. 
Scorpius  formidolosus  Carm.  ii.  17.  17. 
Scylla  Epist.  ad  Pis.  145. 
Scythu  bellicosus  Carm.  ii.  11.  1.  profugus 
Carm.  iv.  14.  42.  cf.  Carm.  i.  35. 9.   Scytaea 
gelidum  Carm.  iv.  5.  25.    Scythae  are*i  laxo 
campis  meditantur  cedere  Carm.  iii.  8.  23, 
24.  campestres  Cann.  iii.  24.  9.  supcrbi  pe° 
tunt  responsa  C.  S.  .55. 

Scythkus  amnis  Carm.  iii.  4.  36* 
Sectanus  Serm.  i.  4. 112. 
Smele.    Semeles  Thebanae  puer  Carm.  h 
19.  2. 

Semeleius  Thyoneus  Carm.  i.  17. 22. 
Senecta  instans  Carm.  ii.  14.  3.  tarda  fierm. 
ii.  1. 57.  tranquilla  Serm.  ii.  2. 88 
Septembribus  horis  Epist.  i.  16.  16. 
Septicius  Epist.  i.  5.  26. 
Septimius  ( T.)  Epist.  i.  9. 1.    Septiinuim 
Epist.  i.  5.  26.  ad  eum  Carm.  «•  6. 

Seres  Carm.iii.  29.  27.  Carm.  iv.  15.23. 
Seras  subjectos  Orieatis  oris  Carm.  i.  12. 55. 
Sericus.     Sericas  sagittas  Carm.  I  29.  9. 
Servius  Serm.  i.  10.  86. 
Sextilis  Epist.  i.  7.  2.  Epist.  i,  11-  19. 
Sextius  (L.)  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  4. 
Sibyllinus.    SibyHini  versus  C.  S.  5. 
Sicanus.    Sicana  Aetna  Epod.  17.  32.  33. 
Siculus.    Sicula  unda  Carm.  iii.  4.  28.  e,t 
Carm.  iv.  4.  44.     Sieulum  mare  Carm.  ii.  12. 
1.  Siculi  Epicharmi  Epist.  ii.  1.  58.  poetae 
(EmpedoclU)  Epist.  ad  Pis.  463.  tyranni  Epist, 
i.  2.  58.     Siculae  dapes  Carm.  iii.  1.  18.  vac- 
cae  Carm.  ii.  16.  33,  34.    Sicuiis  fructibus 
Epist.  i.  12.  1. 

Sidonius.  Sidonio  astro  Epist.  i.  10.  26. 
Sidonii  nautae  Epod.  16.  61. 

Silenus  custos  faraulusque  dei  alumni  Epist 
ad  Pis.  239. 

Silmnus.  Silvani  horridi  dumeta  Carno.  in. 
29.  23.  Silvanum  piabaut  lacte  Epist.  ii.  1- 
143,  Silvanctutor  finiura  Epod.  %.  2#. 
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Simo  Epist.  ii.  3.  238. 

Simois  lubricus  Epod.  13.  14. 

Sinuessanus.  Sinuessanum  Petrinum  Epist. 
i.  5.  5. 

Sirenes.  desidia  Siren  Serm.  ii.  3.  14.  Si- 
renum  voces  Epist.  i.  2.  23. 

Sisenna  Serm.  i.  7.  8. 

Sisyphus  {Aeoli Jilius)  damnatuslongi  labo- 
ris  Carm.  ii.  14.  20.  optat  supremo  collocare 
in  raonte  saxum  Epod.  17.  68.  vafer  Serm.  ii. 
3.21. 

Sisyphus  (nanus  Antonii)  abortivus  Serm.  i. 
3.47. 

Sithonii.  Sithoniis  monet  levis  Evius 
Carm.  i.  18.  9.— Sithonia  nive  Carm.  iii.  26. 
10. 

Smyrna  Epist.  i.  11.  3. 

Sorraticus.  Socraticam  dornum  Carm.  i. 
29.  14.  Socraticae  chartae  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
310.     Socraticis  sermonibus  Carm.  iii.  21.  9. 

Sol  Oceano  subest  Carm.  iv.  5.  40.  Solis 
ortus  ab  Hesperio  cubili  Carm.  iv.  15.  16. 

Somnus  facilis  Carm.  ii.  11.  8.  lenis  Carm. 
ii.  1.  21. 

Sophocles  Epist.  ii.  1.  163. 

Soracte  alta  nive  candidum  Carm.  i.  9. 2. 

Sosii  fratres.  Sosiorum  pumice  Epist.  i. 
20.  2.     Sosiis  Epist.  ad  Pis.  345, 

Spartacus  acer  Epod.  16.  5.  Spartacum 
vagantem  Carm.  iii.  14.  19. 

Spes  Carm.  i.  35.  21. 

Slaberius  Serm.  ii.  3.  84.  89. 

Stertinius  Serm-  ii.  3.  33.  sapientum  octa- 
vus  ib.  296. 

Stesichorus.  Stesichori  graves  Camenae 
Carm.  iv.  9.  8. 

Sthenelus  sciens  pugnae  Carm.  i.  15.  24. 
non  solus  pugnavit  Musis  dicenda  proelia 
Carm.  iv.  9.  20. 

Sioicus.  Stoici  libelli  Epod.  8.  5. 

Stygius.  Stygia  unda  Carm.  ii.  20.  8.  Sty- 
giis  fluctibus  Carm.  iv.  8.  25. 

Styx  Carm.  i.  34.  10. 

Suadela  Epist.  i.  6.  38. 

Suburanus.  Suburanae  canes  Epod.  5. 
58. 

Sulcius  Serrn.  i.  4.  65. 

Sulla  (L.  Corneiius).  Sullae  gener  Serm.  i. 
2.64. 

Sulpicius.  Sulpiciis  horreis  Carm.  iv,  12. 
18. 

Surrentum  amoenum  Epist.  i.  17.  52. 

Surrentinus.  Surrentina  vina  Serm.  ii.  4. 
55. 

Sybaris  Carm.  i.  8.  2. 

Sygambri  feroces  Carm.  iv.  2.  36.  caede 
gaudentes  Carm.  iv.  14.  51. 

Sylvanus  tutor  finium  Epod.  2. 22.  Sylva- 
num  lacte  piabant  Epist.  ii.  1.  143. 

Syrtcs  aestuosas  Carm.  i.  22.  5.  barbaras 
Carm.  ii.  6.  3.  Gaetulas  Carm.  ii.  20. 15.  ex- 
ercitatas  Noto  Epod.  9.  31. 

Syrus.  Syra  merce  Carm.  i.  31.  12.  Sy- 
rio  malobathro  Carm.  ii.  7.  8. 

Syrus  (vulgare  apud  Comicos  seM  nomen) 
9erm,  i,  6.  38, 


Syrus  (gladiator)  Serm.  ii.  6.  44. 
T 

Taenarus.  Taenari  invisi  horrida  sedes 
Carm.  i.  34.  10. 

Tanais  (fluvius)  discors  Carm.  iii.  29.  28. 
Tanain  Carm.  iv.  15.  24. 

Tanais  (spado  quidam)  Serm.  i.  1.  105. 

Tanialus  a  labris  fugientia  captat  flumina 
sitiens  Serm.  i.  1.  68.  egens  semper  benignae 
dapis  Epod.  17.  6(y.     Tantali  genus  Carm.  ii 
18.  37.     Tantalura  superbumibid. 

Tarentinus.  Tarentino  veneno  Epist.  ii  1 
107. 

Tarentum  ad  finem  Italiae  situm  Serm.  i. 
6.  105.  Lacedaemonium  Carm.  iii.  5.  56. 
molle  Serm.  ii.  4.  34.  imbelle  Epist.  i.  7.  45. 
Tarenti  sacri  custos  Neptunus  Carm.  i.  28. 
29. 

Tarpa  (Sp.  Mtlius).  Meti  judicis  aures 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  387.  Tarpajudice  Serm.  i. 
10.  38. 

Tarquinhis  Superbus,  regno  pulsus  Serm. 
i.  6.  13.  Tarquinii  Superbi  fasces  Carm.  i. 
12.  35. 

Tartarus.  Tartaro  Carm.  iii.  7. 17.  Tar- 
tara  habent  Panthoiden  Carm.  i.  28.  10. 

Taurus  (T.  Statilius)  Epist.  i.  5.  4. 

Teanum  Epist.  i.  1,  86. 

Tecmessa.  Tecmessae  captivae  forma  mo- 
vit  dominum  Carra.  ii.  4.  6. 

Teius.  Teium  Anacreontem  Epod.  14.  10. 
Teiafide  Carm.  i.  17.  18. 

Telamon.  Telamone  natus  Carm.  ii.  4.  5. 
vid.  Ajax. 

Telegonus.  Telegoni  parricidae  juga  Carm. 
iii.  29.  8. 

Telemachus  proles  patientis  Ulyssei  Epist. 
i.  7.  40. 

Telephus  (Herculis  ex  Auge  filius,  Teu- 
thrantis  patris  adoptivi  in  Mysiae  regno  suc- 
cessor)  pauper  et  exsul  Epist.  ad  Pis.  96.  mo- 
vit  nepotem  Nereium  Epod.  17.  8. 

Telephus  (juvenis  Graecus).  Telephi  cer- 
vix  rosea  Carm.  i.  13.  1.  Telephum  occu- 
pavit  lasciva  puella  Carm.  iv.  11.  23. 

Tellus  (Terra)  injecta  monstris  suis  dolet 
Carm.  lil.  4.  73.  spicea  donet  corona  Cere- 
rem  C  S.  29.  Telluris  juvenes  Carm.  ii. 
12.7. 

Tempe  Thessala  Carm.  i.  7.  4.  agitata  Ze- 
phyris  Carm.  iii.  1.  24.  tollite  laudibus  Carm. 
i.  21.  9. 

Tempestas.  Tempestatibus  agna  immola- 
bitur  Epod.  10. 24. 

Terentius  (P.)  arte  vincere  dicitur  Epist. 
ii.  1.  59.     Terenti  fabula  Serm.  i.  2.  20. 

Teridates.  Teridaten  quid  terreat  Carm,  i, 
26.5. 

Terminalis.  Terminalibus  festis  Epod.  2. 
59. 

Terminus  C.  S.  27. 

Terra  vid.  Tellus. 

Teucer  Salamina  patremque  cum  fugeret 
Carm.  i.  7.  21.     Salaminius  Carm.  i.  15.  23. 
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primusve  telaCydonio  direxit  arcuCarm.  iv. 
9.  17.  Teucrum  non  violavit  (Ajax)  Serm. 
ii.  3.  204.  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  nil  despe- 
randum  Carm.  i.  7.  27. 

Teucer.  Teucro  pulvere  Carm.  iv.  6.  12. 

Thaliae.  Argivae  fidicen  doctor  Phoebe 
Carm.  iv.  6.  25. 

Thaliarchus.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  9. 

Thebae  Echioniae  Carm.  iv.  4.  64.  Theba- 
rum  rector  Epist.  i.  16.  74.  Thebas  Baccho 
insignes  Carm.  i,  7.  3.  Thehis  Serm.  ii.  5.  84. 
Epist.  ii.  1.  213.  Epist.  ad  Pis.  218. 

TJiebanus.  Thebanae  Semeles  puer  Carm. 
i.  19.  2.  arcis  conditor  Epist.  ad  Pis.  394. 
Thebanos  modos  Epist.  i.  3. 13 

Theoninus.  Theonino  dente  Epist.  i.  18. 
82. 

Theseus  non  valet  caro  Pirithoo  Lethea 
vincuia  abrumpere  Carm.  iv.  7.  27. 

Thespis  Epist  ii.  1.  163.  ignotum  tra- 
gicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae  dicitur  et 
plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Epist.  ad  Pis.  276. 

Thsssalus.    Thessala  Tempe    Carm.   i.   7. 

4.  Thessalo  victore  Carm.  ii.  4.  10.  Thessaia 
voce  Epod.  5.  45.  Thessalos  ignes  Carm. 
i.  10.  15.  Thessala  portenta  Epist.  ii.  2.  209. 
Thessalis  venenis  Carm.  i.  27.  21. 

Thetis.  Thetidis  marinae  filius  Carm.  i.  8. 
14.  Carm.  iv.  6.  6.  Thetide  Dea  natus  Epod. 
13.  12. 

Thraca,  Thrace  (Thracia)  Epist.  i.  16. 
13.  Epist.  i.  3.  3.  bello  furiosa  Carm.  ii.  16. 

5.  Thracen  caudidam  nive  Carm.  iii.  25.  10, 
11. 

Thracius.  Thraciae  animae  lintea  impel- 
lunt  Carm.  iv.  12. 2.  Thracio  vento  bacchante 
Carm.  i.  25.  11. 

Thrax  Epist.  i.  18.  36.  Thracum  est  pug- 
nare  scyphis  Carm.  i.  27.  1,  2.  impia  pectora 
mollire  Epod.  5.  13,  14  —  Thrax  Gallina 
Serm  ii.  6.  44. 

Threicius.  Threicio  Aquilone  Epod.  13. 
3.  Orpheo  Carm.  i.  24.  13. 

Thressa  Chloe  Carm.  iii.  9.  9. 

Thurinus.  Thurini  Ornyti  Carm.  iii.  9.  14. 

Thyestes.  Thyestae  coena  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
91.  Thyesten  irae  eravi  exitio  stravere  Carm. 
i.  16.  17.  * 

Thyesteus.  Thyesteas  preces  Epod.  5.  86. 

Thyias  concita  tympano  Carm.  iii.  15.  10. 
Thyiadas  pervicaces  Carm.  ii.  19.  9. 

Thynus.  Thyna  merce  Carra.  iii.  7.  3. 

Thyoneus.  Semeleius  cum  Marte  non  con- 
fundet  proelia  Carm.  i.  17. 23. 

Tiberinus  lupus  Serm.  ii.  2.  31.  Tiberino 
flumine  Epist.  i.  11.  4.  Tiberinis  undis  Carm. 
iii.  12.  6. 

Tiberis  flavus  Carm.  iii.  3.  18.  per  bru- 
mam  Epist.  i.  11.  19.  Tiberim  Carm.  i.  29. 
12.  Serm.  i.  9. 18.  Serm.  ii.  1. 8.  flavum  Carm. 
i.  2.  13.  Carm.  i.  8.  8.  reverti  quis  neget? 
Carm.  i.  29.  12.  in  Tiberi  stabit  ib.  292. 

Tiberius.  Tiberi  Serm.  ii.  3.  173. 

Tibullus  vid.  Albius  Tibullus. 

Tibur  Argeo  colono  positum  Carm.  ii.  6. 
&.■  sunipurn  Carm.  iii.  4.  23.  uduru  Carm.  iii. 


29.  6.  fertile  Carm.  iv.  3.  10.  vacuum  Epist. 
i.  7.  45.  Romae  amem  Epist.  i.  8.  12.  Tibu- 
ris  mite  solum  Carm.  i.  18.  2.  uvidi  ripas 
Carm.  iv.  2.  31.  tui  densa  umbra  Carm.  i. 
7.  21.  Tibure  Romam  amem  Epist.  i.  8.  12. 
natum  puerum  Epist.  ii.  2.  3. 

Tiburs.  Tiburte  via  Serm.  i.  6.  108.  Ti- 
burtia  Picenis  pomis  cedent  Serm.  ii.  4.  70. 

Tigellius  Sardus  Serm.  i.  3.  3.  Tigelli 
cantoris  morte  Serm.  i.  2.  3.  Hermogenis 
Serm.  i.  4.  72.  Serm.  i.  10.  80.  Tigelli  Serm. 
i.  10.  90. 

Tigris  rapidus  Carm.  iv.  14.  46. 

TiUius  Serm.  i.  6.  24.  et  107. 

Timagenes.  Timagenis  aemula  lingua 
Epist.  i-  19. 15. 

Timor  Carm.  iii.  16.  15.  Carm.  iii.  1.  37. 

Tiresias  Serm.  ii.  5.  1. 

Tisiphone.  Tisiphonen  vocat  altera  saevam 
Serm.  i.  8.  34. 

Titanes.  Titanas  impios  Carm.  iii.  4.  43. 

Tithonus  remotus  in  auras  Carm.  i.  28.  8, 
Tithonum  longa  minuit  senectus  Carm.  ii. 
16.  30. 

Titius  Romana  venturus  in  ora  Epist.  i. 
3.9. 

Tit yos  invito  vultu  risit  Carm.  iii.  11.21. 
raptor  Carm  iv.  6.  2.  Tityi  incontinentis  je- 
cur  Carm.  iii.  4.  77.  Tityon  unda  compescat 
Carm.  ii.  14.  8. 

Torquatus  (L.  Manlius).  Torquate  Epist. 
i.  5.  2.  Torquato  consule  Epod.  12.  6.  ad 
eum  Carm.  iv.  7. 

Trausius  junior  Serm.  i.  2.  99. 

Trebatius  Testa  (C.)  Serm.  ii.  1.  4. 

Trebonius.  Treboni  fama  non  est  bella 
Serm.  i.  4.  114. 

Triquelrus.  Triquetra  praedia  Serm.  ii.  6. 
5. 

Triumphus.  Io  Triumphe  Epod.  9.  21.  cf. 
Carm.  iv.  2.  49. 

Triumviralis.  Triumviralibusflagellis  Epod. 
4.11. 

Trivicum.  Trivici  villa  Serm.  i-  5.  79. 

Troes.  Troas  male  feriatos  Carm.  iv.  6.  15, 

Troja.  Trojae  Serm.  ii.  5.  18.  lacrimosa 
funera  Carm.  i.  8.  14.  iniqua  castra  Carm.  i. 
10.  15.  avitae  tecta  Carm.  iii.  3.  60.  alite  lu- 
gubri  fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur  Carm.  iii. 
3.  61.  altae  victor  Achilles  Carm.  iv.  6.  3. 
domitor  Epist.  i.  2.  19.  captae  post  tempora 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  141.  Trojam  canemus  Carm. 
iv.  15.  13.  ardentem  C  S.  41.  Troja  capta 
Serm.  ii.  3.  191.  de  Trojae  excidio  Nerei 
vaticinium  Carm.  i.  15. 

Trojanus.  Trojanum  bellum  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
147.  Trojani  belli  scriptorem  Epist.  i.  2.  1. 
Trojana  tempora  Carm.  i.  28.  lj. 

Troilus.  Troilon  impubem  Carm.  ii.  9.  15. 

Troius.  Troiasacerdos  Carm.  iii.  3.  32. 

Tullius(Serv.)  Tulli  ante  potestatem  Serm. 
i.  6.  9. 

TuUius  Hostilius  dives  Carm.  iv.  7.  15. 

Tutlus.  Tullo  consule  Carm.  iii.  8. 12. 

Turbo.  Turbonisin  armls  Serm.  ii.  3.  310= 

Turius  Serm.  ii,  L4P. 
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Tusculum  superui  villa  candens  Epod.  1. 
29. 

Tuscus  (vicus  Romae).  Tusci  vici  turba 
impia  Serm.  ii.  3.  228. 

Tuscus  (aranis)  Serm.  ii.  2.  33.  alveus 
Carm.  iii.  7.  28.  Tuscum  mare  Epist.  ii.  1. 
202.  Tuscis  aequoribus  Carm.  iv.  4.  54. 

Tydides  atros  Carm.  i.  15.  28.  Tydiden 
Palladis  ope  superis  parem  Carm.  i.  6.  16. 

Tyndaridae  clarum  sidus  ab  infimis  quas- 
sas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates  Carm.  iv.  8.  31. 
Tyndaridarumtbrtissima  Serra.  i.  1.  100. 

Tyndaris.  ad  eam  Carm.  i.  17. 

Typhoeus  Carm.  iii.  4.  53. 

Tyrrlienus  parens  non  te  Penelopen  diffi- 
cilein  procis  genuit  Carm.  iii.  10.  11.  Tyr- 
rhena  regum  progenies  Carm.  iii.  29.  1. 
Tyrrhenum  mare  Carm.  i.  11.  6.  Carm.  iii. 
24.  4.  aeqUor  Carm.  iv.  15.  3.  Tyrrhena  si- 
gilla  Epist.  ii.  2.  180. 

Tyrtaeus  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella  ver- 
sibus  exacuit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  402. 


U 


Vlubrae  Epist.  i.  11.  30. 

Ulyxes  quartae  fit  partis  Serm.  ii.  5.  100. 
Ulysei  duplicis  cursus  per  mare  Carm.  i.  6. 
7.  laboriosa  cohors  Epod.  16.  62.  laboriosi 
remiges  Epod,  17.  16.  lthacensis  remigium 
vitiosum  Epist.  i.  6.  63.  patientis  proles  Te- 
lemachus  Epist.  i.  7.  40.  Clyxem  inclytum 
Serm.  ii.  3. 197.  ipsum  ille  (Ajax)  non  violavit 
ib.  204.  utile  exemplar  virtus  nobis  proposuit 
(Homerus)  Epist.  i.2. 18. 

Umber  aper  Serm.  ii.  4.  40. 

Umbrenus.  Umbreni  sub  nomine  Serm.  ii. 
2,  133. 

Ummidius  Serm.  i.  1.  95. 

Ustica.  Usticae  cubantis  saxa  levia  Carm. 
i.  17.  11. 

Utica  Epist.  i.  20.  13. 
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Vacuna.  Vacunae  fanum  putre  Epist.  i.  10. 


Vala  vid.  Numonius. 

Valerius  vid.  Laevinus. 

Valgius  Rufus  (T.)  Serm.  i.  10.  82.  ad  eum 
Carm.  ii.  9. 

Varia  Epist.  i.  14.  3. 

Varius  (L.)  Serm.  i.  5.  40.  acer  forte  epos 
ducit  Serm.  i.  10.  44.  probet  haec  Serm.  i.  10. 
81.  ab  Augusto  liberaliter  habitus  est  Epist. 
ii.  1.  247.  Vario  Epist.  ad  Pis.  55.  Varium 
Serm.  i.  9. 23. 

Varius  cum  Maecenate  convivio  Nasidieni 
interfuit  Serm,  ii.  8.  21. 

Varro  (P.  Terentius)  Serm.  i.  10.  46. 

Varus.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  18. 

Vaticanus.  Vaticani  montis  imago  Carm. 
i.  20.  7. 

Veia  exhauriebat  humum  ligonibus  Epod. 
5. 29.  o  y 

Vriamui  latet  abditus  agro  Epist.  i.  1. 4 


Veicns.  Veientis  arvi  emtor  Epist.  ii.  2. 
167. 

Vcientanus.  Veientanum  vinum  Serra.  il 
3.  143. 

Velabrum  Serm.  ii.  3.  229. 
Vclia  Epist.  i.  15.  1. 
Vclina  Epist.  i.  6.  52. 

Venafranus.  Venafranae  olivaebacca  Serm. 
ii.  4.  69.  Venafranos  agros  Carm.  iii.  5.  55. 

Vcnafrum.  Venafri  cella  Serm.  ii.  8.  45. 
Venafro  viridi  bacca  certat  Carm.  ii.  6. 16. 

Venus  Carm.  i.  13.  15.  Carm.  iii.  16. 6.  Cy- 
ihi-rea  ducit  choros  Carm.  i.  4.  5.  decens 
Carm.  i.  18.  6.  in  me  tota  ruens  Cyprum  de- 
seruit  Carm.  i.  19.  9.  ipsa  hoc  ridet  Carm.  ii. 
8.  13.  dum  favet  Carm.  iii.  11.  50.  quo  fugit? 
Carm.  iv.  13.  17.  perfidum  ridens  Carm.  iii. 
27.  67.  bene  nummatum  decorat  Epist.  i. 
6.  38.  Veneris  praesidio  ferox  Carm.  i.  15. 
13.  sodali  Carm.  iii.  18.  6.  marinae  laevum 
latus  Carm.  iii.  26.  5.  gratae  vocibus  Carm. 
iv.  6.  21.  muneribus  potens  Carm.  iv.  10.  1. 
marinae  mensem  Aprilem  Carm.  iv.  11.15. 
alraae  progeniem  Carm.  iv.  15.  32.  clarus 
sanguis  C.  S.  50.  Veneri  sic  visura  Carm.  i. 
33.  10.  ingratam  superbiam  pone  Carm.  iii. 
10.  9.  Venerem  canebat  Carm.  i.  32.  9..  pa- 
rabilem  facilemque  Serm.  i.  2.  119.  Venug 
intermissa  bella  moves  Carm.  iv.  1.  1.  regina 
Gnidi  Paphique  Carm.  i.  30. 1.  laeta  Carm. 
iii.  21.  21.— Venus  damnosa  Epist.  i.  18. 
21.  si  prisca  redit  Carm.  iii.  9.  17.  Veneris 
studiosa  juventus  Serm.  ii.  5.  80.  VenerE 
intentum  Serra.  i.  5.  84.  Venerem  destinat 
Carm.  iii.  13.  5.  in  Venerem  tauri  ruentis 
Carm.  ii.  5.  4.  Venerem  incertam  rapientes 
Serm.  i.  3.  109.  eripuere  anni  Epist.  ii.  2- 
56.  Venere  concessa  uti  Serm.  i.  4.  113. 
abstinuit  puer  Epist.  ad  Pis.  414. — pro: 
puella  :  Venus  quae  te  cunque  domat  Carm. 
i.  27.  14.  melior  Carm.  i.  33.  13.— Venus 
pro :  venustas,  suamias :  Venus  haec  ordi- 
nis  erit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  42.  fabula  nullius  Ve- 
neris  Epist.  ad  Pis.  320.  —  de  bono  talorum 
jactatu  Carm.  ii.  7.  25. 

Venusinus  colonos  Serm.  ii.  1.  35.  Venu- 
sinae  silvae  plectantur  Carm.  i.  28.26. 

Vcr.  Veris  comites  Carm.  iv.  12.  1.  Ver 
poterit  Aestas  interitura  Carm.  iv.  7.  10. 

Vtritas  nuda  Carm.  i.  24. 7. 

Vcrtumnus  Serm.  ii.  7. 14.  Epist.  i.  20.  1. 

Vespcrus  Carm.  ii.  9.  10.  Carm.  iii.  19.  26. 

Vesta.  Vestae  templa  Carm.  i.  2. 16.  intra 
penetralia  Epist.  ii.  2.  114.  ad  Vestae  ven- 
tum  erat  Serm.  i.  9.  35.  Vestae  aeternae 
Carm.  iii.  5.  11.  Vestam  minus  audientem 
carmina  fatigent  prece  sanctae  Virgines  Carm. 
i.  2.  28. 

Vibidius  Serm.  ii.  8.  22.  33.  40.  80. 

Victoria  laeta  Serm.  i.  1.  8.  velox  Epist.  i 
18.  64. 

Villius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gener  Serm.  i.  2. 
64. 

Vindelici  Drusum  gerentem  bella  Raetis 
sub  Alpibus  videre  Carm.  iv.  4.  18.  expertes 
legig  Latinae  Carm,  iv.  14,  8. 


X2UI 


iNDEX   WOMIHUM  PHO*RIORUM. 


Vinnius  Fronfo  Asella  (C.)ad  eum  Epist. 
i.  13. 

Virgiiius  Maro  (P.)  Carna.  i.  3.  8.  Serra.  i. 
5.  41.  48.  Serm  i.  6.  55.  ab  Augusto  donatur 
Serm.  ii,  1  246.  ei  Horatius  carmina  sua 
probari  vult  Serm.  i.  10.  81.  Virgilio  molle  et 
facetum  annuere  gaudentes  rure  Camenae 
Serm.  i.  10.  44. 

Virfras  Carm.  ii.  2.  19.  C.  S.  58.  Serm.  ii. 
3.  13.  95.  Epist.  i.  2.  17 

Viscus  (Vibius).  Viscum  Serm.  i.  9.  22. 
Viscorum  uterqne  Serm.  i.  10.  83* 

Viscm  Thurinus  Serm.  ii.  8.  20. 

Viseilius    Vi-:eWf  sooerum  Serm.  i.  105. 

Volanerius  scurra  Serm.  ii.  7.  15. 

Volcnnus  dum  ardens  urit  Cyclopum  offi- 
cinas  Carm.  i.  4.  8.  avidus  Carm.  iii.  4.  58. 
Vulcano  per  veterem  culinam  delapso  Serm. 
1.5.74. 


Voltur.  Volture  in  Appalo  Carm.  iii.  4.  9. 

Voluptas  emta  dolore  Epist.  i.  2.  55.  cor- 
rupta  dolore  Serm.  i.  2.  39. 

Voranus  fur  Serm.  i.  8.  39. 

Vulteius  Mena  Epist.  i.  7.  55.  64.  Vult 
ibid.  91. 


X 


Xanthias  Pkoceus.  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  4. 
Xanihus.  Xantho  amne  Carm.  iv.  6.  26. 


Zephyri.  Zephyris  Epist.  i.  7.  13.  agitata 
Tempe  Carm.  iii.  1.  24.  frigora  mitescunt 
Carm.  iv.  7.  9. 

Zethus  (frater  Amphionis)  Epist.  i.  18. 
42. 


finis . 
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